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ORGAN  ("Opyayov,  6r.,  Srganwih  Lat,  an  instrument), 
the  noblest  of  mosicftl  instraments,  whether  considered  in 
regard  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  sounds,  the  variety 
of  its  powers,  or  the  sacred  purposes  to  which  it'  is  usually 
dedicated.  It  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  metallic  and 
wooden  pipes,  divided  into  different  itopf,  the  wind  being 
admitted  into  the  pipes  from  a  bellows,  and  is  played  on  bv 
means  of  a  key-lxNurd.  The  machinery  of  an  organ,  which 
is  rather  complicated  and  exceedingly  curious,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article. 

Originally  the  word  oreanum  had  a  very  extensive  mean- 
ing, and  signified  neai^y  everv  kind  of  instrument,  for 
whatever  purpose  employed.  By  degrees  it  was  confined 
to  instruments  of  music;  afterwards  it  was  applied  onl^ 
to  those  of  the  pneumatic,  or  wind,  kind ;  and  finally  it 
was  exclusively  used  to  designate  that  '  world  of  sounds ' 
which  we  call  the  Organ.  U  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  instrument  may  be  traced  to  PanVpipes,  or  the  Syrinx. 
It  must  soon  have  been  discovered  that  the  air  may  be 
forced  into  a  closed  cavity,  and  then  distributed  at  will  to 
one  or  more  tubes ;  and  pursuing  the  contrivance  a  little 
further,  something  like'a  modem  organ  was  likely  to  be 
produced.  Indeed  Mersenne,  in  his  Hcarmonie  UniverMlUt 
mentions  an  antient  monument  in  the  Mattei  Gardens  in 
Rome,  on  which  appears  the  representation  of  a  pneumatic 
organ.  It  is  a  small  chest  placed  on  a  table.  In  the  front 
is  a  female  figure  plaving  on  a  number  of  keys,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  a  man  blowing  into  the  box  with  a  pair  of 
bellows  exactly  like  those  in  present  use.  In  Hawkins's 
History  (i.  403)  is  an  engraving  of  this,  from  a  copy  found 
among  the  papers  of  Haym,  the  author  of  a  history  of  antient 
medals.  St.  Augustin,  in  his  Comments  on  the  56th  Psalm, 
alludes  to  instruments  inflated  by  bellows.  In  the  same 
passage  he  also  gives  us  to  understand  that  ofgan  was  a 
generic  term,  including  every  species.  '  Organa,^  he  says, 
*  dicuntur  omnia  instrumenta  musicorum,*  &c. 

The  descriptions' left  us  by  different  authors  of  the  musi* 
cal  instruments  of  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
representations  of  them  on  several  monuments,  prove  that 
attempts  were  made  at  several  periods  to  improve  them. 
Much  thought  was  expended  in  discovering  the  best  method 
of  introducing  air  into  the  pipes  of  their  organ.  For  this 
purpose  a  fall  of  water  was  employed,  and  also  what  must 
be  understood  to  have  been  steam.  William  of  Malms- 
bury  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  was  used. 
He  says,  *  The  wind,  being  forced  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
hot  water,  fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the  instrument,  which, 
from  Heveral  apertures,  passing  through  brass  pipes,  sends 
forth  musical  noises.'  At  lenfrth  bellows  were  employed 
for  the  purpose,  which  were  eitner  worked  by  water  or  by 
hand.  The  application  of  these  two  powers  led  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing terms  hydraulic  and  pneumtUic^  orwater>organ 
and  wind-organ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ultimate 
result  was  the  same  in  both.  The  inventor  of  the  former, 
which  historians  call  un  hydrauUcon,  is  ascribed  toCtesibius 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  b.c.  1 50-1 20.  [Ctesibius.] 
Vitruvius  is  tlie  first  writer  who  gives  any  account  of  an 
organ  of  that  kind. 

The  period  when  the  organ  was  introduced  into  the 
churches  of  Western  Buxope  is  very  uncertain.  Pope  Yi- 
talian  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  fint  to  adoiit  the  in- 
P.  C,  No.  1039.^ 
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strument,  about  the  year  670 ;  but  the  earliest  account  to  be 
at  all  relied  on,  of  the  introduction  of  this  instrument  in 
the  West,  is,  that  about  the  year  755  the  Greek  emperor 
Copronymus  sent  one  as  a  present  to  Pepin,  king  of  France. 
In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  however  organs  became  com- 
mon in  Europe.  That  prince  had  one  built  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  812,  on  a  Greek  model,  which  the  learned 
Benedictine,  Bedos  de  Celles,  in  his  vast  but  useful  and 
excellent  work,  VArt  du  Facteur  des  Orgues  (1766),  con- 
siders to  have  been  the  first  that  was  furnished  with  bellows, 
without  the  use  of  water. 

Before  the  tenth  century  organs  were  not  only  common 
in  England,  but  exceeded^  both  in  size  and  compass,  those 
of  the  Continent.  St.  Dunstan  gave  one  to  the  abbey  of 
Malmsbury,  iu  the  reign  of  Edgar.  Elfeg,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, obtained  one  for  his  cathedral  in  951,  which  was  the 
largest  then  known.  This  is  described,  in  eight  Latin 
verses,  by  Wolstan,  the  learned  monk  of  Winchester,  in  the 
tenth  century,  of  which  Mason,  the  noct,  in  his  Eisay 
on  liutrtunenUd  Church  Music,  gives  the  following  trans- 
lation : — 

*  Twelve  pair  of  bollovt.  rang'd  In  stated  row. 
Are  joined  above,  and  fovrteen  more  below. 
Tbeae  Uie  MX  force  of  aeveuty  mou  require. 
Who  e«>ai«*les«  toil,  and  plenteoiuly  p«r*piro : 
Each  aiding  each,  till  all  the  wind  be  prest 
In  the  clwe  confine*  of  ih'  incumbent  chest. 
On  which  four  hundred  pipes  iu  order  rise. 
To  bellow  forth  tliat  blast  the  chest  supplies.' 

The  translator  adds  an  explanation  by  no  means  nn- 
necessary:  'We  are  not,'  he  says,  'I  think,  to  imagine 
that  these  stout  bellows-blowers  kept  their  liellows  in  action 
all  the  time  the  organist  was  playing.  I  rather  think  that 
his  performance  did  not  commence  till  they  hod  filled  the 
chest  completely  with  wind,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
expend  by  due  degrees,  as  he  found  occasion.' 

The  organ  was  at  first  very  rude  in  its  construction,  and 
extremely  limited  in  its  means.  The  keys  were  four  or 
five  inches  broad,  and  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
clenched  hand,  in  the  manner  of  the  carrillons :  the  pipes 
were  of  brass,  harsh  in  sound,  and  the  compass  did  not 
exceed  a  dozen  or  fifteen  notes  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
to  accompany  the  plain-chant,  no  more  were  reouired. 
About  that  time  half  notes  were  introduced  at  Venice, 
where  also  the  important  addition  of  pedals,  or  foot- keys, 
was  first  made  in  1470,  by  Bernhard,  a  German,  to  whose 
countrymen  we  owe  many  improvements  of  the  instrument ; 
though  in  excellence  of  finish  they  have  been  surpassed  by 
our  English  builders. 

Few  particulars  are  recorded  concerning  the  organs  of 
this  country,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Camden  mentions  one  at  Wrexham,  and  Fuller  has  been 
strangely  misguided  in  describing  it  to  have  had  pipes  of 
gold.  It  shared  the  general  fate  of  organs  in  1641  ;  and 
the  old  York  organ,  lately  replaced  by  a  new  instrument, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  that  escaped  the  organoclasts  of 
those  times.  At  the  Restoration  it  appeared  that  only 
four  organ-builders  of  eminence  survived,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  artists, — of  Bernard 
Schmidt  (commonly  called  Father  Smith),  and  his  two 
nephews,  with  the  elder  Harris,  and  his  son  Renatus.  An 
account  of  the  dispute  between  these  two  family  parties 
is  amusingly  related  in  Burney'g  Hist,  ii.,  437.     Eack 
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erected  an  organ  in  the  Temple  church,  as  a  trial  of  ability :  | 
Blow  and  Purcell  displayed  Smith's,  and  Mons.  LuUy  (not 
the  great  composer)  that  of  the  Harris's.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor Jeflfries  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  Smith.  The 
principal,  organs  of  the  latter  are— tha  Temple ;  Christ- 
Church  and  St.  Mary's,  Oxford;  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; St.  Margaret's,  Westminster;. St.  Clement's  Danes; 
Southwell  Minster ;  Trinity  Church,  Hull ;  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Harris's  organ,  after  being  rejected  by  the  Tem- 
plars, was  divided ;  part  was  erected  in  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born,  and  part  in  Christ-Church,  Dublin.  This  last  portion 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Wolverhampton.  His  other 
principal  instruments  are  those  at  St.  Mary-Axe«;  St. 
Bride's;  St.  Lawrence,  Cheapside ;  and  Doncaster.  He 
however,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  was  commissioned 
to  make  twice  as  many  organs  as  his  competitor.  The 
Spectator,  No.  552,  says  that  he  was  ambitious  of  building 
an  organ  for  the  metropolitan  cathedral.  We  have  however 
no  reason  to  regret  that  his  wish  was  not  gratified. 

To  these  celebrated  mechanicians  succeeded  Schreider, 
Smith's  son-in-law,  who  built  the  organ  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  at  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  the  latter  a 
present  from  George  I.  as  churchwarden ;  Snetzler,  Byfield, 
&c. ;  and  at  a  later  period.  Green ;  Avery,  who  most  success- 
fully imitated  Smith ;  Gray,  EUiot,  &c. 

The  tone  of  the  pipes  of  the  old  builders— depending  on 
what  is  technically  called  the  voieeing — has  never  been  ex- 
celled by  later  makers ;  but  in  point  of  touch,  and  mecha- 
nism generally,  the  moderns  are  much  superior  to  their  pre- 
decessors. In  mechanical  skill  and  delicate  finishing  the 
English  organ-builders  far  surpass  their  continental  rivals, 
while  in  tone  they  at  least  equal  them ;  but  the  costliness  of 
our  materials  and  high  rate  of  wages  render  the  organs  of 
this  country  much  more  expensive  than  those  of  Germany, 
or  even  of  France ;  though  the  profits  of  the  builders  do  not 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  prices. that  is  thought  rea- 
sonable in  most  other  manufacturers.  It  has  been  truly 
observed,  that '  notwithstanding  the  imposing  enumeration 
of  so  many  stops,  the  large  organs  of  the  Continent  are  in- 
ferior in  the  choice  and  variety  of  them  to  the  best  English 
instruments ;'  a  part  being  in  fact  but  half-stops,  and  se- 
veral only  absura  imitations  of  other  musical  instruments, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  scientific  organists. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  foreign  organs,  from  Crosse's  Account  of  the  York 
Festival,  1 823,  *  collected,'  be  says, '  from  many  sources,  and 
enriched  with  some  additions  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
C.  I.  Latrobe.' 

Stopi.        Pipes. 

Seville  cathedral  .  .100        5300 

Goerlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia  .       82        3270 

Hamburg,  St.  Michael's    .  .67 

(9  pipes  of  16  feet,  and  3  of  32) 
Amsterdam,  the  old  church  .       64 

Weingarten,  a  Benedictine  monastery 

inSuabla  .  .  .60        6666 

(7  pipes  are  of  16  feet,  and  3  of  32) 
Tours  cathedral    .  .  .60 

Haarlem  .  .  .60        5000  nearly 

(8  of  these  pipes  are  16  feet,  and  2  of  32 :  the  greatest 
diameter  being  15  inches.    It  is  108  feet  high,  and 
50  broad.) 
Alost        .  .  .  .53 

Berlin,  St.  Peter's  .  .       50 

Vienna,  St.  Michael's       .  .       40 

Rome,  St.  John  Latcran    .  .       36 

Baltimore,  in  America       .  .36        2213 

Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Barrow,  in  his  'Tour'  (1830),  men- 
tions a  new  organ  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
Rotterdam,  containing  5500  pipes,  which,  according  to  his 
calculation,  is  150  feet  in  height. 

Our  English  church-organs  arc  numerous,  and  generally 
well  toned.  Though  we  have  none  Containing  so  many 
nominal  stops  as  a  few  on  the  continent  can  boast,  yet 
we  possess  some  which,  in  regard  to  the  greater  calibre  of 
the  pipes,  and  power  of  every  kind,  surpass  any  foreign  in- 
strument. Chief  among  these  are  the  new  organ  in  York 
Cathe<lral,  and  that  in  tnc  town-hall  of  Birmingham. 

The  York  organ,  built  by  Elliot  and  Hill,  contains  56 
stops  all  through,  besides  6  copula  stops.  The  number 
of  pipes  is  42U0.  The  largest  metal  pipe  is  32  feet  in 
length  and  20  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  largest  wooden  pipe 
is  27  feet  long,  3  wide,  and  2^  deep.    This,  the  builder 


boasts,  would  contain  twelve  pipes  and  two  gallons  of  wine. 
Both  pipes  give  c,  three  octaves  below  the  second  space  in 
the  base.  It  has  3  rows  of  keys,  and  2  octaves  of  pedals. 
The  width  of  this  instrument  is  70  feet,  and  its  height  in 
proportion.  The  old  York  organ,  burnt  in  1829,  was  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom;  it  had  3254  pipes  distributed  among 
52  stops. 

The  Birmingham  organ,  built  by  Hill,  and  completed  in 
1836,  i§,  as  regards  size  and  power,  the  rival  of  that  at  York, 
though  the  latter  is  superior  in  both,  but  not  in  quality. 
This  is  35  feet  wide,  15  deep,  and  45  high.  The  swell-box 
alone  is  the  size  of  a  moderately  large  church-organ.  It 
has  40  real  stops,  about  3000  pipes,  4  rows  of  keys,  and  2 
octaves  of  pedals.  The  largest  metal  pipe  is  35  feet  long, 
and  21  inches  in  diameter,  formed,  as  all  the  metal  pipes  in 
this  instrument  are,  of  zinc  only.  The  weightof  the  whole  is 
about  40  tons. 

The  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  contains  1797  pipes, 
divided  into  28  stops ;  3  rows  of  keys,  2  octaves  of  pedals, 
and  the  largest  pipe  is  22  inches  in  diameter.  That  in  West- 
minster Abbey  has  28  stops,  and  1524  pipes;  3  rows  of 
keys,  and  double  diapasons  for  the  pedals.  At  Exeter  is  an 
organ,  built  by  John  Loosemore,  in  1666 ;  its  largest  pipes 
are  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  organ  at  Lynn,  made  by 
Snetzler,  has  SO  stops,  and  among  them  is  a  dulciana,  there 
first  introduced.  Green  built  those  at  Canterbury,  Windsor, 
Lichfield,  and  Salisbury.  That  in  King's- 0)llege  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  was  built  by  Avery.  The  organ  at  Yarmouth, 
erected  in  1 740,  has  29  stops.  St.  Peter's,  at  Leeds,  contains 
the  same  number,  with  3  rows  of  keys,  built  by  Messrs.  Green- 
wood of  that  place.  The  new  church  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  has 
been  provided  with  an  organ,  made  by  NichoUs,  containing 
33  stops  and  1876  pipes.  But  the  largest  instrument  in 
London  is  that  of  St.  Sepulchre,  which  contains  2500  pipes, 
divided  into  40  stops ;  though  when  that  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital (made  by  Hill)  is  finished,  it  will  be  much  superior, 
in  number  of  pipes  and  power,  to  any  in  the  metropolis. 
The  large  organ  in  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  was  taken  in  one 
of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  presented  to  that 
cathedral  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Barret-Organ  is  an  instrument  by  which  most  of  the 
effects  of  a  small  keyed-organ  are  produced  by  certain  ma- 
chinery. Instead  of  keys  for  the  fingers,  the  keys,  if  so 
they  may  be  called,  are  inside  the  organ,  and  acted  on  by 
means  of  a  cylinder,  or  barrel,  ptnn^,  or  studded,  in  a  parti- 
cular and  singularly  curious  manner.  This  barrel  is  made 
to  revolve  by  a  winch,  and  in  those  of  an  expensive  kind  by 
wheel- work  moved  by  a  spring. 

The  ApoUonicon  is  an  instrument  which  combines  in 
itself  the  keyed  and  barrel  organ,  and  which  has  delighted 
and  astonished  all  who  have  heard  it  Tlie  ApoUonicon  to 
which  we  allude,  will,  we  fear,  soon  be  either  remo^'ed 
from  this  metropolis,  or  be '  resolved  into  its  elements.'  As 
some  description  of  it  may  hereafter  be  found  useful,  as  a 
part  of  musico-mechanical  history,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Apollonicon,  and  to  the  Harmonicon  (ix.  9). 

(Mersenne;  L'Art  du  Facteur  des  Orgues ;  Hawkins; 
Crosse's  York  FeHival ;  Millin ;  Harmonicon.) 

CKRGANON.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definition  of  any 
science  which  shall  convey  its  full  import,  and  particularly 
to  a  person  who  does  not  already  know  what  it  is.  This 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  any  one  who  attempts  to 
give  a  definition  of  Logic.  Without  then  attempting  a  de- 
finition, or  admitting  the  completeness  or  correctness  of  any 
definition  hitherto  given,  it  may  be  sufficient,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  that  matter  is  about  which  we  are  dis- 
coursing, to  say  that  logic  is  conversant  about  the  formal 
laws  of  thought,  and  that  it  is  not  conversant  about  the 
matter  which  is  subjected  to  such  laws. 

This  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  about  which  logic  is  con- 
versant, is  presented  to  us,  and  is  considered  by  us  generally 
under  the  form  of  language.  Whatever  are  the  operations 
of  the  mind  which  are  mvolved  or  contained  in  the  exercise 
of  thought,  those  operations  may  be  generally  expressed  by 
language.  It  is  assumed  here,  that  by  whatever  names  we 
designate  the  relation  of  the  various  consecutive  and  con- 
nected trains  of  ideas  which  pass  through  the  mind,  this 
relation  is  in  all  minds  essentially  the  same.  When  two 
persons  then  possess  a  common  language,  one  of  them  can 
express  in  this  language,  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  various  consecutive  and  connected  trains  of  ideas  whicli 
have  passed  through  his  mind  with  respect  to  any  matter  or 
matters.    Another  penon^  who,  to  use  the  common  expreg- 
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#ion,  understands  this  lanffuogCi  can,  through  this  medium, 
communicate  with  the  other  person's  mind;  and  if  the  ex- 
pression of  such  ideas  has  heen  accurately  made  according 
lo  the  form  of  the  language,  and  if  they  are  properly  inter- 
preted, the  person  wlio  hears  or  reads  what  the  other  has 
vTttten  or  said,  may  in  his  own  mind  perceive  the  same  va- 
rious consecutive  and  connected  trains  of  ideas  which  the 
writer  or  sneaker  has  experienced.  If  language  can  effect 
this,  it  follows  that  the  mental  operations  or  processes  in 
the  two  individuals  are  connected  and  assimilated  by  virtue 
of  their  both  being  conformable  to  the  same  general  laws. 
It  is  however  the  Taws  of  thought  about  which  logic  is  con- 
versant, and  with  language  no  further  than  as  being  the 
form  of  expression  in  which  the  thoughts  of  others  are  made 
known  to  us,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  compare  those 
thoiights  with  our  own. 

Under  the  article  Language  it  has  been  stated  in  a  ge- 
neral way  what  language  is ;  but  mainly  as  to  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed.  It  remains  now  to  consider  its  form. 
What  is  called  a  sentence  comprehends  in  its  simplest 
form  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  with  something  by  which  a 
relation  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate  is  expressed. 
*  Men  die  *  is  a  sentence,  in  which  *  men*  is  the  subject,  of 
which  '  dying '  or  *  death  *  is  predicated,  that  is,  in  this  sen- 
tence a  judgment  is  expressed.  The  sentence  indicates 
that  two  notions  are  present  to  the  mind,  *  men'  and  'death.* 
What  the  relation  is  which  the  mind  really  contemplates 
between  these  two  things,  and  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  to  contemplate  this  or  any  other  relation  between  two 
things,  belongs  not  to  the  present  inquiry,  nor  to  the  province 
of  lo^ic.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  judgment 
or  relation  docs  not  express  or  mean,  as  some  writers  say, 
any  itgreement  or  disagreemeiit  between  the  two  notions, 
or  that  one  of  them  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  other ; 
nor  is  it  the  comparison  in  the  mind  of  these  two  notions, 
at  least,  logically  considered,  it  is  not  the  comparison  in  the 
loind  of  the  two  notions  as  to  the  matter  of  them. 

The  fcenteuce  *  men  die*  may  also  be  expressed  thus, — 
'  men  arc  mortal ;'  where  mortal  is  the  predicate.  The  gram- 
matical relation  between  '  men*  and '  mortal,'  which  is  the 
symbolic  representation  of  that  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  ex- 
pressed in  our  language  by  the  substantive  verb  *  are,*  which 
i&  accordingly,  in  such  sentences  as  this,  called  the  copula. 
In  some  languages,  as  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  are  rich 
in  terminations,  the  relation  between  'men'  and  '  mortal*  is 
aUo  expressed  by  a  termination  attached  to  the  word '  mortal,' 
in  addition  to  the  copula,  as  '  homines  sunt  mortales;'  and 
sometimes  the  copula  est  is  omitted.  When  there  is  not  a 
cgpula,  either  in  the  form  of  the  verb '  to  be'  or  in  some  other 
verb  of  etjuivalent  meaning,  the  copula  is  either  expressed 
solely  by  the  order  of  the  words,  which  is  the  case  with  those 
languages  whicli,  like  the  English,  have  few  terminations, 
or  the  copula  is  expressed  by  a  verbal  termination  which 
lias  a  certain  relation  of  fitness  to  the  nominal  termination, 
as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  order  of 
the  words  also,  as  'homines  moriuntur.'  The  copula  in 
itM'lf  has  no  meaning ;  its  office  is  to  indicate  that  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  are  contemplated  at 
once,  and  each  in  some  relation  to  the  other,  in  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  of  which  the  words  '  men  are  mortal'  is 
the  visible  or  sensuous  sign.  But  the  subject  itself  may  be 
qualified  by  an  attribute,  or  the  generality  of  tho  subject 
(uhich  according  to  the  common  interpretation  of  langimgo 
is  understood  when  it  is  not  limited)  may  be  restricted  or 
confined  by  the  use  of  appropriate  words,  as, '  dving  men  are 
prophetic,'  or  '  some  dyinj^  men  are  prophetic.  Again  tho 
pretJicate  may  in  like  manner  be  qualified  or  limited ;  as, 
•  he  writes,'  *  he  writes  a  letter,* '  he  writes  letters  sometimes.* 
Thus  every  sentence,  however  cx)mplicated  it  may  appear, 
is  reflucible  to  the  form  of  subject,  predicate,  and  copula. 
'A  tall  man  on  horseback  in  complete  armour  was  seen 
<*;ussing  a  deep  and  rapid  river  on  a  winter's  day,'  andother 
sonieiiccs  of  the  kind  with  which  ordinary  books  of  nar- 
rative aI)ound,  may  all  be  reduced  to  a  simple  form.  It 
is  true  that  the  number  of  different  things  or  notions  which 
surli  a  sentence  brings  before  the  mind  often  create  a 
doi:ree  of  confusion,  and  render  the  apprehension  of  the 
atlU-mation  or  negation,  which  every  simple  sentence  con-  i 
tains,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty;  and  this  is  particularly  j 
the  case  when  a  sentence  so  constructed  brings  before  the  I 
mind  not  material  objects  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  i 
notions  which  express  things  which  are  not  subject  to  the  ' 
cognizance  of  the  souses.   And  henco  it  happens  that  argu-  | 


mentative  discoune  is  not  always  the  moet  difficult  to  appre- 
hend. Indeed  the  difficulty  of  apprehension  is  sometimes 
greatest  when  the  discourse  consists  of  a  long  series  of  pro- 
positions in  which  under  one  set  of  circumstances  one  thing 
IS  affirmed  or  denied,  or  commanded  or  forbidden;  and 
under  another  set  of  circumstances  other  things  are  affirmed 
or  denied,  or  commanded  or  forbidden;  or  when  things 
are  stated,  affirmatively  or  negatively,  with  a  great  manyex- 
qeptions  and  limitations.  A  perusal  of  a  modern  act  of  par- 
liament will  show  that  this  is  so. 

Sometimes  there  may  appear  to  be,  and  in  fact  may  be,  a 
difficulty  even  in  a  very  simple  sentence,  as  to  the  resolution 
of  it  into  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  The  discussion  of 
this  matter  belongs  to  the  doctrino  of  propositions;  but  so 
much  may  be  here  said,  that  so  far  as  all  propositions  are 
contempIate<l  in  their  formal  and  not  their  material  character, 
they  agree  in  this,  that  the  subject  is  viewed  as  something 
either  co-extensive  with  or  included  in  the  predicate.  Both 
the  form  of  language  and  the  form  of  thought  of  which  lan- 
guage is  merely  the  exponent,  forbid  us  to  contemplate  a 
subject  in  a  greater  extent  than  its  predicate.  The  sentence 
'  I  hope  to  succeed '  is  thus  reduced  (Whately's  Logie^ 
p.  59)  —  . 

sub.  pr«I. 

*■  r        *         . 

To  succeed        is        what  I  hope ; 

which  is  the  same  thing  as  'success  is  my  hope;'  and  tho 
remark  is  made  'that  an  infinitive  (which  tlie  author  has 
already  defined  to  be  a  noun  substantive)  is  never  the  pre- 
dicate, ext^ept  when  another  infinitive  is  the  subject.*  But 
we  may  just  as  well  express  the  proposition  thus  : — 

tab.  pred. 

What  I  hope  is  to  succeed ; 
that  is  *  my  hope  is  success.'  Now  as  both  '  hope'  and  '  suc- 
cess* are  goneml  terms,  that  is,  are  words  capable  of  being 
applied  severally  to  an  infinity  of  particular  things,  and  as 
neither  hope  nor  success  arc  conceived  by  the  mind  in 
any  relation  of  subordination  to  one  another,  as  that 
either  of  containing  or  contained,  or  of  species  and  genus 
[Genus],  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  use  the  phrase  my 
nope  (sub.)  is  success  (pred.),  or  success  (sub.)  is  my  hope 
(pred.).  But  this  sentence,  we  conceive,  would  by  most  people 
be  reduced  thus : — 


sub. 


pr«L 


hope  to  succeed; 


where  *  hope  of  success'  is  that  which  the  subject,  ego,  pre- 
dicates of  itself,  that  is,  these  words  indicate  a  mental  opera- 
tion in  which  the  subject  (it  matters  not  whether  contem- 
plating itself  or  contemplated  by  another)  is  viewed  (logically) 
simply  as  within  certain  limits  of  predication. 

Every  simple  sentence  which  is  intelligible  is  reducible  to 
the  form  A  is  or  is  not  B ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
former  sentence  has  two  meanings,  as  already  observed.  It 
may  mean  either  that  A  is  contained  in  B,  or  that  A  is  co- 
extensive with  B,  where  A  is  the  subject,  and  B  the  predi- 
cate, and  is  the  copula.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this 
double  meaning  of  tho  sentence  'A  is  B.'  If  it  should  be 
said  that '  A  is  B'  may  also  mean  '  A  contains  B,'  we  can 
then  say  that  B  is  contained  in  A  ;  and  so  we  are  where  we 
were  before.  In  ordinary  language  the  ambiguity  of  the 
form  A  is  B  is  sometimes  removed  by  words  of  limitation,  as 
'  all,*  *  every,' '  some ;'  but  frequently'there  are  no  such  words 
used,  and  the  consequence  is  ambiguity. 

The  sentence  '  A  is  not  B '  may  mean  either  that  A  is 
not  co-extensive  with  B,  or  that  no  part  of  A  is  contained  in 
B,  or  that  some  part  of  A  is  not  contained  in  B ;  but  this 
ambiguity  also  is  generally  avoided  in  common  speech  by  the 
use  of  words  of  limitation,  or  by  attaching  the  negative  to 
the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  negative  propositions  are 
subject  to  more  ambieuity  than  affirmative  propositions. 
Neffalive  propositions  have  given  logicians  much  trouble, 
and  it  is  clear  that  we  only  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  their  im- 
port by  a  tacit  reference  to  affirmative  propositions.  In  itself 
a  negative  proposition  has  no  meaning ;  by  the  very  sup- 
position of  its  being  negative,  it  excludes  the  notion  of  all 
significancy ;  and  yet  by  means  of  such  propositions  we  at- 
tain to  knowledge.  The  Stoics  (who  seem  to  have  had  a 
logic  of  their  own)  called  such  a  sentence  as  '  Pleasure 
is  not  good'  an  affirmative  sentence  also :  their  reasons  '" 
this  are  stated,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  by  Apul 
{Philosophy  of  Plato,  lib.  iii.) 
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Sitnple  sentences  are  generally  combmed  in  written  or 
spoken  discourse  m  such  a  manner  thai  the  wbolc  mean- 
ing of  ihe  speaker  cannot  be  reached  except  by  considering 
two  or  more  sentences  togelber.  Sentenceji  may  be  so  com- 
bined, either  in  the  way  of  cxi-ordmation  or  sub-ordination, 
but  I  his  distiiictiou,  which  is  made  by  Dr.  Becker  in  his  ex- 
cellent German  grammar,  though  it  is  applicable  to  some 
extent  to  all  languages  is  perhaps  more  particularly  appli- 
cable  to  the  German  language  ihan  to  our  own.  Two  sen- 
tehees  ore  combined  by  way  of  co-ordination  when  they  are 
connected  by  such  a  conjunction  ai*  andt  as  '  lie  eala  and 
drinks/  where  we  have  two  distinct  gentences,  each  of  which 
contains  a  separate  aiid  independent  affirmation  ;  but  we 
cannot  reach  the  whole  of  what  is  said  of  the  subject  *he,* 
without  coutemplatm^  the  two  sentenc^^s  together.  The 
conjunction  *but*  is  alsa  often  used  to  unite  cn-ordinale 
ienlenoest  as  *he  speaks  German*  but  not  fluently/  where 
the  senlence  beginning  with*  but*  limits  the  jrenerality  of 
the  former  asw^erlion  ;  and  the  whole  sentence  docs  not  differ 
in  meaning  from  *he  speaks  German,  and  he  speaks  Ger- 
man not  fluently/  Subordinate  sentences  are  connected 
with  the  principal  sentenre  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
among  which  the  union  by  means  of  the  pronouns  and 
words  of  pronominal  origin  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent :  as, 
*1  do  not  know  when  be  will  come/  *he  lives  luxuriously, 
while  oihcrs  are  starving/ 

In  both  cases*  both  the  corabination  of  co-ordinate  sen- 
tences and  theromhination  of  a  subonlinatewith  a  principal 
senlence,  certain  words  are  used,  which  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  other  words  which  connect  sentences,  by 
the  name  o^  causal ;  such  are  in  English,  *  for/  'therefore/ 
'  then/  and  'since*  (not  as  words  indicating  time),  *  because/ 
and  some  others.  All  languages  have  w^ords  which  corre- 
spond in  meaning  to  these  woras.  Now  it  is  the  combination 
of  sentences  produced  by  such  words  as  these  which  gene- 
rally makes  up  a  largo  part  of  discourse,  written  or  spoken. 
When  the  discourse  is  bare  narration  of  facts,  it  is  often 
little  more  Ihan  a  succession  of  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 

Su^irions,  but  so  connected  and  expressed  as  to  render  the 
iftcourse  more  pleasing  than  if  the  propositions  were  enun- 
ciated separately  and  in  their  simple  form  *  but  still  not 
logic-ally  connected.  Besides  the  ornament  and  variety 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  by  written  discourse  to  rncre 
nairaiive,  there  is  generally  a  kind  of  coherence  or  sequence 
in  the  l«re  facts  of  narraiiou,  which,  when  some  facts  are 
known,  can  be  anticipated  by  the  hearer  or  reader,  and  this 
as^ain  helps  to  render  the  language  of  bare  narration  leaa 
tedious. 

But  when  discourse  is  not  limited  to  bare  narration  of 
lacts.  It  ai^umes  a  form  which  still  more  interests  the  hearer 
or  reader,  and  keeps  Ins  intellectual  powers  in  constant  ex- 
ercise. Here  the  discourse  does  not  barely  commnnirate 
something  from  the  writer  to  the  reader:  it  does  more;  it 
it  constantly  add  revising  itself  to  those  facultiesof  the  reason 
which  the  reader  and  the  writer  have  in  common,  and  it  is 
ronstantly  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  universal  propositions  are  admiUed  to  ho  true  by  the 
reader  and  the  writer.     Thus,  if  we  hay  of  a  certain  man — 

*  he  is  not  liked,  because  he  is  presumpluou.«i,'two  thingsi  are 
aflirmod;  first,  ibut  a  '  certain  man  is   not  liked/  second, 

*  that  he  is  presumptuous/     But  by  the  use  of  the  word 

*  because/  the  writer  means  to  attirm  something  more  than 
the  truth  of  the  two  propositions;  for  we  may  suppose  it 
pos&ible  to  athrm  mai\y  propositions  of  a  man  without  con- 
sidering the  pi'oposiliuns  related  to  one  another  in  any  other 
way  than  as  all  relating  to  one  man  as  the  subject  Tlie 
words  '  becau&e  he  is  presumptuous  *  are  designed  by  the 
writer  lo  express  aome  connectiun  with  or  relation  to  *  not 
being  liked,"  which  connection  or  rehition  must  exist  in  the 
tnind  of  all  other  persons  as  well  as  in  his  own,  or  it  cannot 
be  understoi>d.  Now,  what  is  that  connection  which  he  and 
all  mankind,  and  a  large  part  of  mankmd  unconsciously, 
contemplate  when  this  compound  sentence  is  enunciated? 
The  subject  of  the  whole  sentence  is  some  given  person  or 
individual  who  is  said  *  not  to  be  liked/  a  proposition  uni- 
versally mtciligible.  He  is  said  Mo  be  presumptuous/ 
which  is  also  universally  intelligible.  Now,  the  word  *  be- 
cause* has  this  office :^it  introduces  something  to  the 
reader**  notice  to  which  the  universal  judj^ment  of  mankind 
attaches  the  notion  of  dislike ;  soraethmg  which  is  followed 
by  dislike;  something  without  which  there  may  b«  dis* 
like,  but  with  whvL'h  thti-c  must  be  dislike;  that  is, 
must   be   in   this  sense:   the   reader  does   not  know  the 
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individual  sp^>keTi  of,  and  therefore  does  not  know  that  be  il 
disliked  titl  he  is  told  so ;  but  he  knows  nomeihinj^  of  thai 
individual,  namely  his  presumption,  and  he  also  knows  that 
he  dislikes  a  presumptuous  individual.  He  therefore  un- 
derstands the  writer,  and  he  admits  that  statement  which  it 
introduced  by  the  word  '  because*  as  a  reason  (to  use  the 
common  expression)  why  the  man  is  disliked.  He  hat  in 
fact  assented  to  the  tiniver!<al  proposition  that  *  a  presumo- 
tuous  man  is  disliked  :'  he  has  already  mentally  fbrmed  mr 
himself  a  general  rule  ihat  all  presumptuous  people  am 
dislik*?d,  and  it  is  by  virtue  oF  himself  bmI  the  wnler  8©- 
kivowledgmg  this  universal  atRrmation  as  I  me,  that  he  coir 
lects  the  wnter*s  meaning.  But  there  is  no  logical  inference 
here  ;  there  is  no  syllogism. 

The  speaker  or  writer  might  however  say,  all  that  he 
knew  of  a  certain  man  w^as  *  that  he  was  presumptuous;* 
and  he  might  add  to  the  sentence,  and  '  therefore  1  conclude 
that  he  is  disliked/  If  the  reader  or  hearer  assented  to  the 
conclusion  introduced  by  the  word  *  iherefore/  be  would  as- 
sent to  the  following  mode  of  stating  what  he  had  heard;'-* 

L  All  presumptuous  persons  are  disliked. 

2.  This  man  is  a  presumptuous  person. 

3-  Therefore  he  is  disliked ; 
which  is  culled  a  syllogism,  and  is  one  of  the  most  comnion 
form*of  a  syllogism,  in  which  the  liratpart,  or  major  pre^ 
miss,  is  not  expresscil.  The  greatest  part  of  written  and 
spoken  discourse  is  either  in  this  form  or  in  that  of  a  con- 
secutive series  of  syllogisms,  called,  by  logicians,  sorites. 

The  first  two  propositions  are  generally  called  the  pre" 
mises,  and  the  third  ia  called  I  tie  conclusion;  and  in 
such  a  syllogism  everything  which  is  called  a  conclusion 
is  deduced,  or  considered  as  deduced,  from  two  other  piro* 
pofiitiona,  one  of  which,  as  already  observed,  is  comraouly 
mippressed,  but  is  referred  to  by  such  a  word  as  *  because,' 
*  therefore/ &c.  It  is  however  very  clear  that  nothing  ia 
proved  even  by  a  syllogism.  In  the  common  fonn  of  lan- 
guage something  is  affirmed  particularly  as  a  fact,  and 
something  is  said  in  the  way  of  a  conclusion.  The  mind 
perceives  no  reason  why  this  conclusion  is  made  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  more  than  it  should  be  in  any  other  given 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  But  whMe  something  is  in  form 
concluded  particularly,  something  is  by  implication  affirmed 
universally.  A  person  not  accustomed  to  analyse  his  own 
thoughts  may  not  always  be  able  to  discover  what  is  that 
universal  affirmation  which  contains  the  particular  conclu- 
sion;  but  if  the  argument,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  be  «3L- 
pressed  in  the  complete  form  of  a  syllogism,  be  at  once  per- 
ceives what  universal  proposition  must  bo  admitted  or 
proved,  in  order  that  the  particular  one  shall  be  true ;  if  he 
has  already  given  his  assent  to  the  proposition  as  stated,with« 
out  a  clear  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  admission  which 
he  will  be  considered  to  have  made,  he  is  enabled  by  means 
of  the  syllogistic  form  to  examine  more  clearlv  that  mental 
operation  which  to  him  was  before  confused,  "fhe  conclusion 
of  the  syllogism  proves  nothing  .  as  an  inference  or  illation 
it  necessarily  follows  from  the  premises,  that  is,  the  mind 
cannot  conceive  it  otherwise;  and  in  this  operation  it  is 
subjected  to  laws  of  thought  which  are  irresistible.  "When 
the  truth  of  the  premises  is  ascertained  or  admitted  (which» 
for  the  purpose  of  arg^umentation,  is  the  same  thing)  the 
conclusion,  whicli  before  was  logically  correct,  now  becomes 
also  true.  All  discourse  of  the  kind  called  argumentative^ 
indeed  all  discourse  so  far  as  it  contains  inferences,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  aeries  of  syllogisms,  from  which  it 
will  appear  what  universal  affirmations  or  negations  are  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  discourse.  It  will  atso  show  what 
univei'sal  athrmations  or  negaltons  are  used  as  a  means  of 
aitaining  to  oiher  aHlrmations  or  negations  which  are  not 
true  unless  the  first  are  true,  and  w^hich  when  attained  be- 
come the  premises  of  other  conclusions.  Discourse  of  the 
argumentative  kind  has  for  its  object  to  establish  particolar 
things,  or  lhin2:s  which  are  comprehended  witmn  other 
things.  Porlicular  things  »o  far  as  they  are  the  objects  of 
sensuous  perceptions,  are  directly  established  by  evidence,  as 
for  instance,  the  qualities  of  any  materia'  object ;  but  there 
are  many  things  which  are  not  susceptible  of  this  kind  of 
evidenc^e,  and  of  which  there  is  no  eviaence  but  the  univcrs4l 
consent  of  mankind.  In  an  argumentative  discourse  there- 
fore the  writer  who  has  particular  things  to  prove,  alleges* 
expressly  or  by  implication,  universal  truths,  and  he  affirms, 
either  expressly  or  by  t lie  implication  of  language,  that  the 
particular  things  are  contained  within  the  univci-sak  If  the 
reudcr  assent  lo  the  universal  truths,  and  also  admit  that 
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the  particular  thingft  are  contained  therein,  the  writer  accom- 
plishes his  purpose,  and  bis  demonstration  is  complete.  He 
u  said  to  have  deduced  something,  or  to  have  made  a  de- 
dnetion.  If  all  written  or  spoken  discourse  were  in  the 
form  of  perfect  syllogisms,  there  could  be  little  confusion  or 
dispute  about  what  is  called  tlie  premises  and  the  conclu- 
sion, for  the  whole  matter  would  be  so  placed  before  the 
reader,  that  he  would  always  perceive  the  general  propo- 
sition within  which  it  is  affirmed  that  the  particular  is  in- 
cluded. It  is  then  the  general  condition  of  every  syllogism 
hnperfoctly  expressed,  that  when  we  are  speakmg  of  what 
we  call  one  thing,  we  are  in  effect  speaking  of  maity  things : 
for  that  which  is  asserted  of  one  can  equally  be  asserted  of 
all  things  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  it 
true  of  one  without  conceiving  it  true  of  all. 

Some  writers  have  observea  that  the  causal  conjunctions 
are  employed  to  denote  respectively  cause  and  effect,  as  well 
as  premiss  and  conclusion ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 
— *  This  ground  is  rich  became  the  trees  on  it  are  flourish- 
hig  ;*  or,  '  the  trees  are  flourishing,  and  ther^ore  the  soil 
must  be  rich ;'  where  the  conjuctions  beoauee  and  therefore 
are  considered  to  be  used  to  denote  the  connection  of  pre- 
miss and  conclusion.  But  in  the  following  sentences,  *  the 
trees  flourish  became  the  ground  is  rich ;'  or, '  the  ground  is 
rich,  and  therefore  the  trees  flourish ;'  the  same  conjunc- 
tions, it  is  said,  are  used  to  denote  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and  it  is  added  that  in  the  latter  case  '  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  trees,  being  evident  to  the  eye,  would  hardly 
need  to  be  proved,  but  might  need  to  be  accounted  for ;'  and 
as  to  the  former  case,  it  is  remarked,  *  that  the  luxuriance  of 
the  trees  is  not  the  cause  of  the  8oil*s  fertility,  but  only  the 
cause  of  my  knowing  it* 

Now  in  the  expression,  '  the  trees  are  flourishing,  and 
therefore  the  soil  must  be  rich'  (if  for  must  be  we  write  t#, 
which  ought  to  be  done),  it  may  be  meant  to  affirm,  either 
that  the  trees  are  flourishing,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  soil 
is  unknown ;  or  it  may  be  meant  that  the  trees  are  flourish- 
in^s  and  tliat  the  soil  also  is  rich.  In  the  former  case  the 
richness  of  the  soil  is  concluded,  according  to  the  common 
expression,  from  the  suppressed  premiss  of  the  invariable 
coincidence  of  flourishing  trees  and  rich  soil,  and  as  the 
world  knows  or  says  (which  for  the  present  purpose  is  the 
same  thing)  that  a  rich  soil  is  necessary  in  order  that  trees 
may  flourish,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  in  fact,  according 
to  the  common  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  here  also  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees, 
if  we  look  to  the  matter  of  the  syllosism.  In  the  latter 
case,  if  both  things  are  affirmed,  both  tnat  the  trees  flourish 
and  that  the  soil  is  rich,  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  as  in  the 
sentence  *  the  ground  is  rich  and  ther^ore  the  trees 
flourish  ;*  and  in  uoth  these  cases,  when  the  two  propositions 
are  considered  as  affirmations,  not  connected  in  the  way  of 
conclusion,  nothing  more  is  effected  by  the  word  therefore 
than  to  suggest  the  notion  of  the  invariable  coincidence  of 
flourishing  trees  and  rich  soil. 

The  Conclusion  of  the '  ground  being  rich  because  the 
trees  on  it  are  flourishing '  (the  richness  of  the  ground  in 
question  not  being  known  otherwise  than  by  the  trees)  can- 
not be  made  except  from  the  premiss,  *  wherever  trees 
flourish,  there  the  ground  is  rich.'  Now  though  it  may  be 
true  that  *  wherever  trees  flourish,  there  the  ground  is  rich,' 
it  may  not  be  true  that  '  wherever  the  ground  is  rich, 
there  trees  flourish,'  for  the  ground  may  be  rich,  and  covered 
with  water  in  which  trees  will  not  flourish.  But  if  we 
affirm  that '  the  trees  flourish  because  the  ground  is  rich,* 
we  affirm  both  *  that  the  trees  flourish'  and  *  that  tlie  ground 
i$  rich,'  which  again  is  nothing  more  than  affirming  by  im- 
plication that '  wherever  trees  flourish,  there  the  ground  is 
nch,'  leaving  it,  as  before,  possible  that  there  may  be  rich 
IpDund  where  trees  do  not  (for  some  reason  or  other) flourish. 
Now  it  is  said  that  in  the  former  case,  where  a  Conclusion 
is  made,  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees  is  considered  to  be  the 
eaose  of  my  knowing  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  that  is,  in 
the  conclusion,  *  the  ground  is  rich  because  the  trees  on  it 
are  flourishing ;' '  the  ground  is  rich'  is  my  (concluded)  know- 
ledge, and  because  is  there  used  to  express  cause  and  effect, 
u  between  '  flourishing  trees '  and  '  my  knowledge.'  In 
the  latter  case,  where  both  propositions  are  affirmative,  but 
neither  of  them  in  the  way  of  conclusion,  it  is  said  that  the 
luxuriance  of  the  trees  does  not  require  proqf,  but  requires 
to  be  accounted  for;  that  is,  richness  of  soil  and  luxuriance 
are  here  considered  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
According  to  this,  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  though  not 
of  the  same  cause  and  effect,  is  indicated  in  both  cases  by 


the  word  because;  and  in  the  former  ease  the  richness  of 
the  soil  is  considered  to  be  proved  also. 

This  is  rather  perplexing,  but  perhaps  the  perplexity  may 
be  got  rid  of  thus:—* The  ground  is  rich,  because  the  trees 
on  it  are  flourishing,'  is  necessarily  true,  if  it  is  also 
true  that  '  wherever  trees  flourish,  there  the  ground  is 
rich ;'  but  this  general  proposition  must  be  proved  in  some 
way  or  assumed,  in  oroer  that  the  logical  conclusion  may 
also  be  a  true  conclusion.  *  The  trees  flourish,  because  the 
ground  is  rich:'  here  both  facts  are  proved  or  assumed 
(which  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  same  thing),  and  it 
is  also  affirmed  by  implication  that  *  wherever  trees  flourish, 
there  the  ground  is  nch.'  The  difference  between  the  two 
sentences  then  is  this :  the  former  affirms  that  a  particular 
soil  is  rich,  if  soil  is  always  rich  under  nrailar  circumstances ; 
and  the  reduction  of  the  expression  to  the  complete  syllo- 
gistic form  shows  us  what  must  be  proved  or  assumed  in 
order  that  the  conclusion  shall  be  true  in  this  particular 
case.  The  latter  affirms  the  particular  thing  to  be  true, 
which  in  the  former  is  only  true  upon  a  certain  condition ; 
and  it  also  affirms  by  implication  the  truth  of  this  certain 
condition.  The  former  is  a  syllogism,  because  that  which 
is  said  of  the  whole  may  be  saia  of  a  part.  The  latter  is 
nothing  more  than  tlie  implicit  statement  of  a  general  pro- 
position contained  in  the  explicit  statement  of  a  particular 
instance:  it  is  no  logical  inference;  it  is  no  logical  induc- 
tion ;  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  a  thing  being  true  in  a 
certain  case,  with  an  implicit  assertion  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  all  similar  cases ;  in  other  words,  the  form  of  Ian* 
guage  implicitly  contains  the  affirmation  of  a  general  pro- 
position, which  can  only  be  the  result  of  an  induction  in  the 
non-logical  sense  of  that  term. 

The  difference  between  logical  Deduction  and  Induction 
is  explained  in  the  article  Inductioit.  But  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  here.  In  the 
Deductive  Syllogism,  we  proceed  from  the  whole  to  its 
parts,  from  the  thing  containing  to  the  things  or  some  of 
the  things  contained ;  and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  it  is 
not  so  expressed  in  the  common  form  of  language.  For  the 
particular  conclusion,  as  already  observed,  is  the  thing  which 
in  ordinary  language  is  said  to  be  proved ;  but  there  is  no 
demonstrative  evidence  to  the  mind,  except  it  is  shown  that 
the  particular  conclusion  is  contained  in  a  general  proposi- 
tion. The  deductive  syllogism  as  already  explainea  shows 
what  this  general  proposition  is,  and  this  general  pro- 
position is  assumed  to  be  true,  or  is  known  to  be  true  in 
some  other  way  (by  induction,  properly  so  called,  for  in- 
stance) than  by  means  of  the  syllogism.  But  there  is 
another  mode  of  opemtion  by  which  the  mind  can  proceed 
from  particulars  to  generals ;  but  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  Inductive  Syllogism,  is  no  syllogism,  that  is,  no  neces- 
sary conclusion,  unless  all  the  particulars  are  enumerated, 
or  assumed  to  be  enumerated ;  and  in  this  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Inductive  Syllogism  and  Induction,  or 
what  is  sometimes,  but,  we  think,  not  with  strict  propriety, 
called  Inductive  Reasoning,  which  however  is  no  operation 
of  reason,  but  one  of  the  understanding  only ;  or,  to  prevent 
disputes  about  terms,  it  is  not  the  same  mental  process  as 
that  of  the  Logical  Induction,  for  its  conclusion  is  not  ne- 
cessary. This  Induction  then,  which  leads  us  from  the 
observation  of  one  or  more  like  facts  to  make  a  generid 
assertion  which  will  comprehend  like  foots  not  ol»erved, 
is  a  material  illation  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
the  other.  This  process  has  sometimes  been  absurdly  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  discovery  of  modern  times,  though  it 
must  have  been  practised  by  the  first  man  who  ever  made 
use  of  his  eyes.  The  process  of  investigating  and  collecting 
facts  which  are  among  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world, 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  modern  tiroes. 

That  syllogistic  form  which  is' properly  called  Inductive 
(cirayofy^)  is  explained,  though  very  briefly,  by  Aristotle 
(Analyt,  Prior.,  ii.  23 ;  Topic^  i.  12),  and  is  not  confounded , 
by  him  with  the  material  induction  of  a  general  law  or  rule 
from  the  examination  of  a  number  of  particular  cases  of 
a  like  kind.* 

If  we  wish  to  prove  syllogistically  the  mortality  of  a  given 
individual  John,  we  say — 

All  men  arc  mortal ; 
John  ii  a  man ; 
Therefore  John  is  mortal. 

Now  this  conclusion  is  necessary,  because  'John*  i' 
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tamed  in  'all  men.'  But  suppose  we  wish  to  prove  our 
primary  proposition,  that  *all  men  are  mortal/  what  is  the 
process  that  we  must  follow?  We  may  affirm  mortality  of 
all  men  who  have  died,  but  we  cannot  affirm  it  of  all  who 
are  living  and  who  shall  live,  for  that  is  the  thing  to  be 
proved.  Tiiis  is  a  case  in  which  there  can  be  no  logical, 
that  is,  no  necessary  conclusion. 

Dr.Whately  says  (p.  229)  *  that  in  the  process  of  reaKon- 
ing  by  which  we  deciuce  from  our  observation  of  certain 
known  cases  an  inference  with  respect  to  unknown  ones, 
we  are  employing  a  syllogism  in  barbara  with  the  major 
premiss  suppressed;  that  being  always  substantially  the 
same,  as  it  asserts  *  that  whatever  belongs  to  the  individual 
or  individuals  we  have  examined,  belongs  to  the  whole  class 
under  which  they  come7 

And  ho  further  says  that  induction,  *  so  far  forth  as  it  is 
an  argument  (which  has  previously,  in  the  same  work 
(p.  55).  been  defined  to  be  a  *  syllogism  when  regularly  ex- 
pressed'), may  of  course  be  stated  syllogistically ;  but  so 
far  forth  as  it  is  a  process  of  inquiry  to  obtain  the  premises 
of  that  argument,  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  province  of 
logic*  But  a  syllogism  will  be  equally  good  (p.  14)  if  we 
substitute  arbitrary  symbols  for  the  terms,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  things  signified  by  them  ;  and  (p.  23)  *  every 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  two  other  propositions  or  pre- 
mises.' This  so-called  induction  then,  stated  syllogistically, 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  different  from  a  proper  syllogism : 
if  the  premises  are  true,  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  true. 
The  syllogism  then  has  done  nothing,  and  it  leaves  the 
process  of  inquiry  precisely  where  it  was  before  the  induc- 
tion was  put  into  this  so-called  syllogistic  form. 

This  mistake  requires  a  few  more  words,  as  it  has  been 
declaied  to  be  '  a  just,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  ori- 
ginal remark ;  and  its  consequences  are  extremely  impor- 
tant.'    {Westminster  Review,  No.  17,  p.  169.) 

The  deducing  an  inference  from  facts  investigated  and 
collected  is  saia  to  be  an  argumentative  process,  and,  like 
other  arguments  (that  is,  syllogisms),  capable  of  being  syl- 
logistically expressed.  If  it  is'a  syllogistic  process,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly susceptible  of  the  strict  syllogistic  form.  Now  this 
so-called  inference  is  the  making  a  universal  affirmation 
founded  on  a  number  of  particulars ;  and  if  it  is  a  syllogism, 
the  univeral  affirmation  is  the  conclusion ;  and  if  it  is  a  syl- 
logism, the  conclusion  is  necessary.  The  conclusion  is  by 
the  supposition  a  conclusion  from  certain  known  things  as 
to  other  unknown  things ;  and  the  universal  conclusion  is, 
that  something  is  true  of  the  unknown  things  which  is  known 
to  be  true  of  the  known  ones;  in  other  words,  that  this 
something  is  true  both  of  the  known  and  the  unknown 
things.  Now  in  order  to  attain  this  syllogistic  conclusion, 
it  is  said  that  we  employ  a  syllogism,  in  which  the  major 
premiss  is  of  this  form :  everything  which  is  true  of  the 
known  is  true  of  the  unknown,  or  everything  which  is  true 
of  the  known  is  true  of  the  known  and  the  unknown. 

To  take  Dr.  Whately's  own  example :  *  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  history  of  several  tyrannies,  and  finding  that 
each  of  them  was  of  short  duration,  we  conclude  that  the 
same  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  all  tyrannies.'  And  it  is  said 
that  in  such  syllogisms  as  these,  we  assume  *  that  whatever 
belongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals  that  we  are  examining 
belongs  to  the  class  under  which  they  coine.'  Now  this 
universal  affirmation  is  a  proposition  to  be  provrd  in 
some  way  or  other.  If  it  be  assumed,  it  is  the  major  of  a 
deductive  syllogism,  and  the  conclusion  is  logically  neces- 
sary, and  also  true,  if  the  maior  is  true.  But  how  is 
this  major  to  be  established,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are 
to  have  a  logical  illation  and  a  true  conclusion?  It  is 
admitted  that  in  induction,  properly  so  called,  a  general 
material  truth  is  to  be  affirmed  by  virtue  of  particular 
facts  being  investigated  and  known.  But  if  we  affirm 
some  proposition  which  is  more  general  than  and  compre- 
hends that  which  we  wish  to  establish,  and  then  so  con- 
'struct  our  syllogism  that  the  conclusion  shall  be  a  logical 
inference,  it  cannot  be  a  true  one  also  unless  we  establish 
this  more  general  premiss.  But  the  object  of  the  true  in- 
duction is  to  establish  the  general  truth  from  particular 
facts  that  are  known  and  investigated.  If,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  syllogism  is  valid,  the  particular  facts  are  useless  ; 
the  conclusion  is  logically  good,  and  it  becomes  materially 
true  when  the  more  general  proposition  is  established  which 
contains  the  conclusion.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  in- 
vestijzation  ar.d  collection  of  facts  to  establish  a  proposition 
ditfetent  from  and  more  general  than  that  for  the  establish- 
xnent  of  which  the  facts  are  investigated  and  colloctcd ;  in 


other  words,  it  is  not  the  matter  in  hand  to  investigate  and 
collect  facts  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  then  not  to  use 
them  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  so-called  syllogism  then  we  have  a  suppressed 
major  of  this  form,  '  that  which  is  true  of  some  is  true  of 
all,'  which  must  mean  either  *  everything  which  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all,'  or,  '  this  one  thing  which  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all.'  In  the  former  case,  the  suppressed 
major  expresses  a  general  proposition,  which  we  must  esta- 
blish in  order  that  our  ilkition,  which  is  logically  correct, 
may  be  true  materially ;  but  then  this  is  not  tne  proposition 
which  we  profess  to  be  desirous  to  establish,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  cannot  be  established  by  the  facts  investigated  and 
collected.  If  it  means  that  this  one  thing  which  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all,  this  is  nothing  more  than  to  make  the 
conclusion  the  major  premiss,  and  so  to  conclude  the  con- 
clusion from  itself.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Whately 
has  any  such  absurd  meaning  as  this :  but  his  language  is 
capable  of  this  meaning.  He  does  however  mean  either 
this  or  the  other ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  less 
logical  meaning  of  the  two. 

A  few  more  words  seem  necessary  on  another  passage  in 
Dr.  Whately's  work,  by  way  of  clearing  the  way  to  a  right 
comprehension  of  the  province  of  logic.  It  has  been  al- 
ready observed  that  discourse  or  speech  generally  assumes 
the  form  of  a  syllogism  with  one  of  the  premises  sup- 
pressed; which  is  by  many  modern  logicians  called  an 
enthymeme.* 

Dr.  Whately  observes  that  the  enthymeme  (the  enthy- 
meme of  modern  logicians) '  is  not  strictly  syllogistic,  i.e.  its 
conclusiveness  is  not  apparent  from  the  mere  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms ;  because 
it  is  from  thai  we  form  our  judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
suppressed  premiss.  The  expressed  (qu.  suppressed)  premiss 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  conclusion  false.'  The  reason  here 
given  why  the  (so-called)  enthymeme  is  not  strictly  syllo- 
gistic is,  that  we  form  our  judgment  of  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
pressed premiss  from  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  This  is  a 
singular  reason.  The  truth  of  the  suppressed  premiss  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  as  an  in- 
ference. If  the  suppressed  premiss  were  expressed,  the 
question  as  to  the  conclusion  would  be,  not  whether  the  sup- 
pressed premiss  were  true,  but  whether  it  necessitated  the 
conclusion  If  the  conclusion  is  already  made  and  one  pre- 
miss only  stated,  the  truth  of  the  suppressed  premiss  is  not 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  what  it  is;  and  when  we 
have  ascertained  what  the  premiss  must  be  in  order  that 
the  conclusion  may  bo  valid  as  an  inference,  we  may  then 
inquire  if  the  suppressed  premiss  is  true.  The  expressed 
premiss  cannot  be  true  and  the  conclusion  false,  for  the  proper 
suppressed  premiss  is  virtually  involved  in  the  conclusion 
and  the  expressed  premiss.  Besides,  the  mere  form  of  the 
expression  does  indicate  the  suppressed  premiss ;  if  it  did 
not,  the  enthymeme,  that  is,  the  incomplete  syllogism,  the 
syllogism  of  common  discourse,  would  be  incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  complete  syllogism.  If  we  say 
A  is  C,  because  ox  for  it  is  B,  which  is  the  mere /orm  of  the 
expression,  we  see  that  the  suppressed  premiss  is,  B  is  C, 
that  is,  B  is  contained  in  or  is  co-extensive  with  C ;  and  every 
person  who  can  comprehend  the  notion  of  a  containing 
whole  and  its  contained  parts  will  understand  what  is 
meant  if  it  is  expressed  in  this  form  :  A  is  contained  in  C 
because  A  is  contained  in  B.  As  if  a  man  had  found  that 
anyone  thing  could  be  contained  in  another  (second)  thing, 
and  this  other  (second)  thing  were  contained  in  a  third,  he 
would  conclude  mentally  that  this  one  thing  was  contained 
in  the  third ;  and  the  form  of  his  expression  would  be,  it  is 
contained  in  the  third  because  it  is  contained  in  the  second, 
in  which  he  would  tacitly  suppose  that  the  second  is  con- 
tained in  the  third,  and  would  then  necessarily  conclude 
that  the  first  is  contained  in  the  third. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  show  what  are  the  limits 
of  pure  logic,  or  of  a  pure  logic.  All  propositions  and  all 
syllogisms  are  the  subject  of  a  pure  logic  only  .«>o  far  as  they 
have  all  something  in  rx>mmon.  They  have  only  something 
in  common  so  far  as  they  are  all  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  a  common  form  or  forms ;  that  is,  a  pure  logic  is  iornial 

•  It  has  been  olMcrved  hy  i  learned  writer  (*  EdinlmrKli  Review,'  No.  115) 
ttiat  tliU  is  not  tho  meamoft  of  the  cutliymomo  of  Arii»tot!(>,  '*\\\i\\  is  quiio 
true ;  uor  is  it  the  meaniuR  of  the  enthyranme  of  (Mcero.  Tlie  followinfj  j»as- 
BaRos  may  \x  referred  to  as  showing  the  meanings  of  tl<e  old  cnthN-nienie 
(iv^VfltlUa),  vhich  seems  to  have  been  taken  l»y  different  w-riters  iu  dif- 
foreut  senses:  AristoUe  (^aa/yM'nor..ii.  27);  CI«vro  cr^/^ti,  13.14);  De. 
meirius  Phalercus  (aripi  ' Eofinvtiaf:,  »■  30).  The  enthymeme  of  BoclLim 
if  the  modern  entbyiMrae  j^Conawii^  w  Gfc*  Topic,  i.,  c  2.) 
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only.  Neither  the  syllogism  nor  its  parts  regard  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  nropositions  which  enter  into  the  syllogistm 
are  only  the  ooject  of  logic  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
by  f>  and  is  not.  And  since  all  propositions,  when  viewed 
solely  as  the  parts  of  a  syllogism,  must  be  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  the  same  form  or  forms,  it  follows  that  all  propo- 
sitions as  logical  elements  connected  by  is  and  is  not  are 
only  viewed  in  that  way  in  which  the  reason  does,  and  must 
because  it  does,  view  all  things  which  are  so  presented  to 
the  mind  independently  of  the  matter,  namely,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  notion  of  a  containing  whole  and  contained  parts. 

If  this  exposition  seem  tedious,  the  fault  is  with  those 
who,  while  thev  profess  to  teach  pure  logic,  confound  it  both 
with  an  applied  logic  and  with  other  things  also. 

There  seems  to  us  another  error  in  Dr.  Whately,  which 
is  worth  noticing :  he  says,  *  No  conversion  is  employed  for 
any  logical  purpose,  unless  it  be  illative;'  and  he  adds, 
'  the  reader  must  not  suppose  from  the  use  of  the  word 
'*  illative,*'. that  this  conversion  is  a  process  of  reasoning ;  it 
it  is  in  fact  only  stating  the  same  judgment  in  another 
form.'  Now  if  we  say  A  is  B,  meaning  that  A  is  contained 
in  B,  it  is  a  logical  consequence  or  conclusion,  thouj^h  not 
a  syllogistic  one,  that  B  is  not  contained  in  A.  fn  this 
case  then  there  can  be  no  unlimited  logical  conversion 
of  the  proposition.  If  A  is  co-cxtensive  with  B,  then  B 
is  co-extensive  with  A ;  in  which  case  there  is  a  logical 
conversion.  The  laws  of  thought  necessitate  the  non- 
conversion  in  the  one  case  and  the  conversion  in  the  other ; 
and  if  these  are  not  logical  conclusions,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  pure  logic  or  reasoning. 

It  is  generally  said  that  logic  teaches  us  to  reason  cor- 
rectly, or  that  it  shows  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
mind  when  a  man  does  reason  correctly.  It  is  however 
difficult  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  If  a  man 
reasons  at  all,  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  he  reasons  correctly. 
Language  is  seldom  expressed  in  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and 
it  id  not  usual  to  express,  in  any  way,  both  the  propositions 
from  which  we  deduce  a  conclusion.  We  generally  ex- 
oress  ourselves  by  May  of  a  conclusion  and  one  premiss. 
Now  this  being  so,  the  suppressed  premiss  may  always  be 
discovered  by  somebody,  though  the  speaker  or  writer  may 
not  always  be  able  to  discover  his  own  suppressed  premiss. 
The  conclusion  and  one  premiss  being  given,  the  suppressed 
premiss  is  also  given,  for  the  conclusion  and  the  expressed 
premiss  necessitate  the  proper  suppressed  premiss.  They 
who  say  a  man  argues  incorrectly,  when  he  states  a  conclu- 
sion and  one  premiss  only,  assume  that  his  suppressed 
premiss  is  not  that  suppressed  premiss  which  the  two  data 
require,  but  some  other.  But  if  some  other,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  find  it  out,  and  therefore  they  cannot  confute 
him.  It  is  only  because  the  suppressed  premiss  (perhaps 
not  known  to  the  speaker)  pointed  to  by  the  data,  is  the 
real  one,  that  we  can  confute  the  speaker.  We  show  what 
the  suppressed  premiss  is,  and  then  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
dispute  it,  and  to  ask  him  for  proof  of  it.  A  man  then  does 
reason  oorrectly  when  he  reasons  by  a  conclusion  and  one 
expressed  premiss.  The  syllogistic  form  shows  us  what  the 
premiss  must  be,  that  is,  it  leads  to  the  full  interpretation 
of  the  speaker's  meaning.  But  suppose  a  man  expresses  all 
the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  and  his  syllogism  is  vicious,  is  it 
vicious  because  he  reasons  wrong,  or  l^cause  he  has  given 
a  meaning  to  some  of  his  terms  which  other  people  do  not, 
or  has  altogether  mistaken  them  ?  We  think  that  his  reason- 
ing, ojt  such,  is  and  must  be  correct.  His  apprehension  may 
be  and  often  is  wrong.  In  this  view,  reasoning,  as  reasoning, 
is  always  correct  reasoning.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  by 
a  friend,  that  many  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
logical  considerations,  on  being  asked  whether,  if  every  A 
is  B,  every  B  is  also  A,  will  admit  this  conversion  to  be  true. 
It  is  then  asked  if,  in  admitting  this,  they  reason  correctly. 
The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  furnished  by  the  objector, 
who  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  the  person  who  admits  this  con- 
version is  asked  the  same  question  as  to  a  material  coi\- 
ver!»ion,  such  as,  every  goose  is  an  animal,  he  immediately 
penn^ives  that  he  cannot  say  every  animal  is  a  goose.  This 
shows  that  his  apprehension  of  the  expression,  every  A  is 
B,  was  incorrect,  that  is,  he  did  not  understand  it,  but  took 
it  to  mean  something  different  from  what  the  person  intended 
by  it  who  put  the  question. 

In  argumentation  the  conclusions  are  the  matters  which 
are  directlv  disputed;  but  the  suppressed  proposition  is 
generally  the  real  matter  in  dispute,  or  the  meaning  of  a 
term  is  the  matter  in  dispute.    Th«  use  of  logical  forms 


consists  in  showing  fully  and  explicitly  what  is  expressed 
imperfectly  and  only  implicitly  in  the  common  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  its  use  is  not  a  bit  the  less  because  it  neither 
teaches  to  reason  nor  convicts  our  reason  of  error.  Its  use 
is  to  indicate  to  us  all  the  formal  elements  and  conditions 
of  dependent  truth.  It  points  out  to  us  and  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  several  propositions  which  discourse 
contains,  and  from  the  consideration  of  the  several  proposi- 
tions it  leads  to  the  terms,  and  there  it  loaves  us. 

The  cause  of  this  confusion  between  loijic  and  mctaphysic 
is  obvious,  and  lies  in  the  necessity  which  all  men  feel  of 
a  metaphysic  of  some  kind  or  other.  General  terms 
and  general  propositions,  the  elements  of  every  material 
syllogism,  are  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  long  before  its 
consciousness  is  awakene<l  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  reason;  and  in  many  minds  this  consciousness 
is  never  called  into  existence.  logicians  clearly  perceive 
the  value  of  the  syllogistic  forms  as  an  aid  and  a  formal 
help  in  analysing  the  reasoning  process  in  a  fjiven  case: 
they  also  see  or  feel  that  the  reasoning  process  in  itself 
is  not  knowledge,  but  they  see  that  it  is  a  means  to  know- 
ledge. Its  barrenness  in  itself  is  confounded  with  its 
productive  powers  when  exercised  on  a  material,  and  hence 
they  have  come  to  confound  its  operating  energies  with  its 
products;  as  if  a  man  should  confound  his  tools  with  that 
which  is  produced  by  his  tools  operating  on  his  materials. 

A  pure  logic  will  lead  all  men  to  a  Uietdphy.sic,  for  a  pure 
logic  has  its  use  in  its  applications.  A  mctaphysic,  as  a 
system,  if  it  does  not  contain  a  logic,  will  lead  to  the  results 
of  mobt  systems  of  metaphysic,  that  is,  to  none  at  all. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  study  of  logic  is  perhaps  the 

E roper  introduction  to  a  metaphysic;  and  it  were  much  to 
e  wished  that  all  who  have  written  on  the  latter  had  first 
been  subjocled  to  the  discipline  of  the  former. 

The  forms  of  the  Syllogism  are  considered  under  that 
article,  consistently  wiih  the  plan  of  this  work.  In  the 
mean  time,  till  we  have  some  system  of  logic  in  our  lan- 
guage which  is  founded  upon  and  grows  out  of  some  philo- 
sophical system,  it  is  better  for  the  student  to  study  only  a 
purely  formal  logic,  which  is  independent  of  any  philoso- 
phical system,  and  to  apply  it  to  his  various  studies.  Fur 
such  purpose,  a  small  pamphlet  such  as  Professor  De 
Morgan's  *  First  Notions  of  Lo^^ic,  preparatory  to  the  Study 
of  Geometry,'  London,  1831),  seems  to  us  the  only  kind  of 
book  in  our  language  that  can  be  safely  recommended. 

The  question,  What  is  Logic?  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
dispute.  It  has  also  been  disputed  whether  lo^ic  is  a  sci- 
ence or  an  art,  or  both — an  idle  question,  which  may  be 
safely  left  undecided.  It  is  more  important  to  determine  what 
is  comprehended  in  the  term  logic,  and  this  has  partly  been 
attempted  here.  It  is  also  of  some  importance  to  show 
that  the  notions  of  this  science  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  exact  among  the  Greeks  and  llomans,  which  may  be 
one  cause  of  the  traditional  confusion  as  to  the  limits 
of  logic,  which  has  been  so  common  in  modern  times. 
It  may  be  also  useful  to  show  what  logic  is  conceived  to  be 
by  some  modern  writers. 

There  is  no  definition  of  logic  in  the  extant  works  of 
Aristotle ;  and  if  wo  deduce  from  his  Organon,  as  we  now 
have  it,  our  notion  of  what  the  term  comprehends,  we  shall 
find  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  which  does  not  belong  to 
logic  as  it  has  been  understood  by  those  who  have  formed 
the  most  exact  notions  of  it.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  logic  is  from  the  writings  of  all  who  have 
written  on  logic,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  form  any 
exact  notion  ot  its  limits  and  objects. 

Dialectic  is  distinguished  by  Cicero  {Topica,  2)  from 
Topic.  'All  exact  argumentation,'  he  observes,  *  consists  of 
two  parts,  one  comprehending  invention  (unam  inveniendi), 
and  the  other  judgment  (alteram  judicandi).'  lie  assigns 
to  Aristotle  pre*eminence  in  both,  and  speaks  of  the  Stoics 
as  having  especially  applied  themselves  to  the  latter,  which 
they  named  Dialectic.  But  the  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  was 
certainly  not  confined  to  pure  logic,  as  appears  from  what 
Cicero  says  in  his  treatise  '  On  the  Orator*  (ii.  38),  and  also 
from  the  statement  of  the  Stoical  opinions  as  to  dialectic 
by  Diogenes  I^ertius,  in  his  Life  of  Zeno  of  Citium. 
The  Stoic  dialectic  seems  to  have  comprehended  logic  and 
more,  OS  will  hereafter  appear ;  and  yet  it  comprehended 
less  than  the  logic  of  the  Feripatetics.* 

•  See  also  tlie  lhr«-*W*t  <liviaton  of  Tlulosopliy  by  Di(Kj.nio>.  T^prtius  (JPram." 
mium),  into  Ph>-sic  {,^v<nKUp')t  Hlhic  ;i\3fULOvV'^^^^^'^^^*^***"^^'^*^'^^'^^*^**^ 
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In  Dr.  Whalely's  treatise,  as  raay  be  collected  from  a 
comparison  of  various  passaget,  logic  seems  to  be  convert- 
ible with  syllogistic.  To  reoMort,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
tbe  word,  is  to  make  use  of  arg^umeiits  (p,  lb);  an 
argument,  when  reguliiriy  expressed,  is  a  syllogism  (p.  55) ; 
and  liigic  id  the  science  and  the  art  of  reasoning  (p.  ]>; 
from  which  it  follows  tljat  lo  syllugise  and  to  reason  are 
convertible,  and  tlml  loj^fic  is  tbe  ibeory  of  the  syUo^ism  (p. 
73),*  This  suems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  if 
such  be  tbe  proper  notion  of  logic,  it  miigt  be  admilted  that 
the  boundaries  of  tbe  science  are  very  Umiled  indL*ed.  But 
limited  aa  they  really  are,  in  this  viawf  of  the  subject,  llie 
exercise  of  reducing  argumentation  to  syllo^itstic  forms  still 
contains  more  than  those  maybe  inclined  to  suppose  who 
have  not  been  disciplined  in  this  practice. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  what  Dr.  Whately  says 
of  tbe  word  argujnfint,     *  Every  argument/  be   observes, 

*  consists  of  two  parts,  that  which  is  proved,  and  that  by 
means  of  which  it  is  proveil;'  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  that 
(bis  is  the  strict  technical  sense  of  tbe  word  argument,  but 
thai  in  popular  use  arffument  is  often  employed  to  denote 
tbe  latter  of  these  two  part^  alone.  But  this  is  a  mistake: 
the  popular  use  is  the  correct  use,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
coses.  When  a  man  is  said  to  use  a  ^ood  argument,  he 
urget  or  iugf^ats  something  which  is  either  proved  or  uni- 
versally admitted,  and  the  jjoodness  of  bis  argument  con- 
sists in  its  bein^  applicable  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
ob^  iously  comprehending  within  it  something  which  it  is  bis 
object  to  e8tabli*»h  or  prove.  He  who  argues  well,  possesses 
the  inventive  faculty  as  detined  by  Cicero.  It  is  bis  busi- 
ness to  establish  one  or  more  things^  and  to  command  ibe 
assent  of  his  bearei-s  by  presenting  to  their  minds  such 
propositions  as  only  need  to  be  pvcoented  in  order  to  com- 
mand assent,  and  which  are  comprehensive  enough  to  eoi- 
brace  the  particular  things  wbit.h  be  has  to  establish.  Tlie 
argument,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  the  prcmij^es  of  the 
BvUogism ;  or  it  is  the  middle  term;  and  it  \^  accordingly 
e.vplained  by  Cicero  {Tnjnca^  2)  to  be  *  ratio,  quoe  rei 
dubisB  facial  fitiem/  the  reanon,  which  gives  credibility 
to  a  thing  that  ts  doubtful.  Of  course  that  wliicit  is 
proved  or  to  bo  proved  cannot  be  an  argument  within 
Cicero's  meaning  of  the  term.     Dr.  Whately  himself  says, 

*  that  which  is  used  to  prove  the  f|nefilion,  if  stated  last  (as 
is  often  done  in  common  discourse),  is  callecl  the  reason,^ 
But  it  is  equally  the  reason  whether  placed  first  or  last,  and 
IS  called  the  reason  with  strict  technical  propriety,  whatever 
may  be  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  discourse.  The  proper 
name  fur  the  syllogism  is  argumuntalion^  of  which  the  two 
premises  are  the  argument ;  and  ibis  is  tbe  sense  in  svhich 
aniient  logical  writers  understood  argumentation  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Logic  is  explained  by  Kant  with 
his  usual  clearness.  Logic  is  the  science  of  tbe  laws  of 
thought.  Logic  maybe  considered  from  two  points  of  view*, 
as  Generat  or  Special,  General  logic  comprehends  only 
the  necessary  luws  of  thought,  williout  which  there  can  be 
no  exercise  of  the  Understanding,  and  it  has  no  reference 
to  any  difference  in  Ibe  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Special  logic  comprehends  the  rules  of  tbinkin5<  riifhlly  un 
any  given  subject.  General  logic  again  is  cither  ^ure  or 
Applied  logic.  In  the  former  we  abstract  from  all  empirical 
conditions  under  which  our  understanding  is  exercised,  as 
for  instance,  the  intluence  of  the  senses,  imagination^  me* 
mory,  Sec.  A  General  and  Pure  Logic  has  consequently 
only  to  deal  with  pure  d  priori  principles,  and  is  a  canon  of 
the  Understanding  and  of  tbe  Reason,  but  only  in  respect 
to  the  formal  part  of  its  use;  the  matter  which  is  its  object 
may  be  either  empirical  or  transcendental.  A  General 
L:);fic  is  called  Applied  when  it  luu*  reference  to  the  rules 
of  the  exercise  of  tbe  Understanding  under  tbe  subjective 
empirical  conditions,  which  we  learn  frotn  psychology.  It 
bos  conseouently  empirical  principles,  though  ii  is  so  far 
General  tliat  it  has  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing without  any  distinction  of  objects.  In  General 
Logic  oonsequenily.  the  part  which  comprehends  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Reason  must  be  absolutely  separated  from 
that  which  is  Applied,  though  still  General  Logic.    The 

•  Dr.  Whately  my.  •  Tlw  thiid  opemtlon  «f  tlvo  miud,  riKia^ly,  mfoatiig  ft>t 
ditotMfwt)  exf»ti**M<ti  in  waitla^  U  argumfmt ;  wad  an  ar|umpnr,  stalMl  mt  fwU 


UmgiA  and  lu  \U  r*'^ilnr  furm,  l»  coU^kI  a  rylloghro ;  iho  third  part  of  iogtc 
thorpforf  trvati  of  llio  nfUugUm*  Tl»c  other  two  nartt,  which  an*  briafly 
tiTCii«d  by  Dr.  Wh:*««ly,  are-e.  i.  •  Of  the  o|H*rallmn  of  the  mini]  and  cf 
torm^  ;'  atxl  c  2,  'Of  propo«UiQci«,*  Iml  iher  mrv  Tiry  itieocnplettr,  aud,  ai  we 


first  part  only  is  properly  a  science,  though  brief  and  drj, 
as  the  regvdar  exhibition  of  an  elementary  view  of  the 
Understanding  must  be.  In  this  science  then  logieiani 
must  always  bear  two  rules  in  mind  :  — 

1.  As  Gen*iral  I^ogic,  it  abstracts  frum  cvcryiViing  wlnrh 
the  understanding  contains  as  knowledge,  and  from  all  dif- 
ferences in  iLs  objects,  and  it  has  only  to  du  with  tbe  pure 
form  of  thought. 

U.  As  Pure  Logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  con- 
sequently derives  nothing  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed) 
fiom  psychology,  which  therefore  has  no  inJtuence  at  all  on 
the  canon  of  the  understanding.  It  is  a  demonatrAied 
science,  and  everything  in  it  must  be  absolutely  d  prif/ri 
true,  ( Kant,  Ciitik  der  Reinm  Vernu7\ft\  p.  56.  &c.,  e<L  1 828,) 

By  Applied  I^gic,  Kant  understands  an  exhibition  of  the 
understanding  and  the  rules  of  its  necessary  exercise  in 
coiicreio,  namely,  under  those  accidental  conditions  of  the 
subjeet  which  may  assist  or  impede  its  exercise,  and  til 
which  are  only  empirical  data.  It  treats  of  attention,  its 
impediments  and  consequences,  the  origin  of  erfor*  tbe 
slate  of  doubt,  conviction,  &c. 

General  logic  then  abstracts  from  all  our  knowletlge, 
that  is,  from  all  relation  of  our  knowledge  to  an  object, 
and  con  tern  platc?i  only  the  logical  form  in  the  relation 
of  the  parts  of  our  knowledge  to  one  another,  that  is, 
the  form  of  thought  general  h\  So  far  as  truth  is  con- 
cerned, since  logic  is  conversant  only  about  the  general 
and  ufCftssaiy  rules  of  thoughi,  the  criterion  of  its  truth 
must  lie  in  these  rules;  and  whatever  conlTadicls  tbera  is 
false,  for  logic  would  then  conlradici  itself  Yet  though  a 
logic  may  be  consittent.  that  is,  not  self-eonti-adiclory,  yet 
It  may  be  contradjctory  to  tlie  object;  consequently  the  bare 
logical  criterion  of  truth,  namely,  tlie  conformity  of  know- 
ledge with  the  general  and  formal  laws  of  thoughi  and  of 
the  reason,  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non,  and  cynsequcntly 
tbe  negative  condition  of  all  truth.  Further  however  bgic 
eiinnot  go,  and  any  error  which  atfects  not  the  form,  but 
the  mailer,  logic  has  no  means  of  detecting. 

A  recent  German  writer  has  viewed  logic  in  a  somewhat 
different  light,  and  given  it  a  wider  range.  The  ditliculty  of 
presenting  anything'  like  an  adequate  view  of  the  piinciplei 
of  Hegel  by  a  few  extracts  must  be  the  apology  for  this  im- 
perfect attempt;  the  obscurity  of  the  exposition,  if  such  it 
shall  appear,  may  be  partly  though  not  entirely  due  to  our* 
selves, 

*  That  which  is  generally  understood  by  tbe  term  logic,  is 
viewed  altogether  independent  of  any  metapliy^icul  signifi* 
cation.  In  its  present  condition  this  science  has  no  subject- 
matter  (iubalt)  in  tbe  sense  in  which  subject-matter  lA  con- 
sidered as  a  reality  and  as  a  truth  in  tbe  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  tbe  term.  But  it  is  not  for  this  reason  a  formal 
sricnce  which  is  devoid  of  trulh.  The  region  of  truth  Uo\r« 
e\'er  must  not  be  sought  fur  in  that  material  which  people 
expect  to  find  in  logic,  and  to  the  want  of  which  its  unsa- 
tisfactory nature  is  usually  allribuled ;  but  the  emptiness  of 
logical  furms  rather  lies  in  the  way  in  which  they  ai*e  con- 
sidered and  handled.  So  far  as  logical  forms,  considered  as 
determinate  notions,  are  disjointed  from  one  another,  and. 
not  bound  together  in  organic  unity,  they  aro  dead  fortns^ 
and  have  not  in  them  the  spirit  which  is  iheir  livmg  con- 
crete unity.  Thus  viewed,  they  have  no  solid  subject- 
matter  (inlmlt) — no  matter  which  of  itself  would  be  a  real 
substance  f  gebalt).  The  subject-matter  which  is  looked  for 
in  logical  forms  is  nothing  else  than  a  firm  foundation  and 
concretian  of  these  abstract  determinations;  and  sueh  a 
substantial  essence  is  usually  sought  for  beyond  ihe  bounds 
of  Ihe  science.  But  the  logical  reason  is  itself  the  Substantial 
or  Real  matter,  which  unites  in  it>elf  all  abstract  dtiturmioa- 
tions,  and  is  their  sidid  absolute  concrete  unity,  Tlicre  wos 
no  need  tlicn  to  look  far  for  a  subject-matter,  as  it  is  usually 
called  ;  it  i^  not  tbe  fault  of  logic  if  it  appears  empty,  but  it 
is  the  fiiuU  of  the  way  of  considering  it.* 

*In  forming  judgments  and  conclusions,  when  the  opera- 
tions are  especially  referred  to  and  grounded  on  the  quan- 
tity of  the  notions,  everything  rest iS  in  an  external  dilfeieuce, 
in  a  mere  comparison,  and  becomes  a  pure  analytical  pro- 
cess and  calculation  void  of  all  ideas.  The  deduction  of  the 
so-called  rules  and  laws  of  conclusions  in  pai'tieular,  is  not 
much  hotter  than  a  handling  of  sticks  of  different  lengths  in 
order  to  sort  them  out  and  lie  them  up  accordmg  to  ibeir 
magnitude — nothing  else  than  the  child's  game  of  select- 
ing and  putting  together  the  pieces  of  a  picture  which  ia 
composed  Qf  part«  This  exercise  ^i  thoughi  has  uccordmgly 
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not  unaptly  been  compared  with  arithmetic,  and  arithmetic 
has  been  compared  with  it  In  arithmetic,  numbers  are 
considered  independent  of  any  notions,  a3  something  which, 
independent  of  their  equality  or  inequality,  that  is,  indepen- 
dent of  their  absolute  extenial  relation,  have  no  signification, 
as  something  which  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their 
relations  express  a  thought.  When  it  is  mechanically 
ascertained  that  f  multiplied  by  }  make  ),  this  operation 
contains  just  as  much  and  just  as'  little  thought  as  the 
ascertainment  whether  in  a  given  figure  this  or  that  conclu- 
sion can  be  made.' 

Hegel  remarks,  that  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  an 
individual  mind,  logic  may  be  compared  with  grammar. 
Both  logic  and  grammar  are  something  different  for  him 
who  first  approaches  them  and  science  in  general,  and  for 
him  who  comes  back  from  the  sciences  to  them.  He  who 
begins  to  learn  grammatical  forms  and  rules,  sees  in  them 
nothing  but  themselves  *  he  who  has  mastered  a  language, 
and  compares  it  with  other  languages,  is  in  a  capacity  to 
understand  the  full  force  of  these  rules  and  forms.  Through 
the  grammar  he  can  reach  the  expression  of  the  mind,  the 
logic  Hie  case  is  the  same  with  a  man*s  first  introduction 
to  logic:  its  signification  is  limited  to  itself.  Logic  must 
be  first  learned  as  something  which  a  man  comprehends 
and  understands,  but  in  which  extent,  depth,  and  further 
meaning  are  not  discovered.  It  is  not  till  we  have  a  deeper 
acquaintanee  with  the  other  sciences  that  the  logical  becomes 
for  the  mind,  subjectively,  not  a  mere  abstract  universal,  but 
a  universal  which  comprehends  within  it  the  abundance  of 
the  particular:  just  as  the  same  moral  maxim  in  the  mouth 
of  a  youth,  even  if  he  understands  it  correctly,  has  not  the 
signification  and  the  comprehensive  meaning  which  it  has 
in  the  nind  of  a  man  of  long  experience,  to  whom  the  words 
convey  the  full  force  of  the  expression.  Thus  the  logical  can- 
not be  fully  estimated  until  it  is  made  the  result  of  experience 
in  the  sciences :  it  then  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  the 
universal  truth,  not  as  a  particular  knowledge  coexistent 
with  other  matter  and  realities,  but  as  the  essence  of  all 
other  knowledge. 

*  Logic  has  been  defined  (by  Hegel)  as  the  science  of  the 
pure  thouffht,  which  has  for  its  principium  (princip)  the 
pure  knowledge  (wissen) ;  not  an  abstract,  but  a  concrete 
living  unity ;  and  concrete  in  this  way,  that  in  it  there  are 
undeniably  opposed  to  one  another  the  consciousness  of  a 
subjective  setf-existence,  and  a  second  such  existence,  an  ob- 
jecHve ;  and  that  existence  is  known  as  a  pure  Notion  in 
itself,  and  the  pure  Notion  is  known  as  the  real  existence. 
These  then  are  the  two  momenta  which  are  contained  in 
the  logical  But  they  are  only  known  as  existing  insepa- 
rably, and  not  each  in  the  consciousness  as  existing  by  itself; 
but  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  their  being  also  known  as  dif- 
ferent (yet  not  self-existing)  that  their  unity  is  not  abstract, 
empty,  and  inactive,  but  concrete. 

'This  unity  constitutes  the  logical  principium  (princip)  as 
its  element,  so  that  the  development  of  this  difference,  which 
is  always  in  it,  takes  pla^re  within  this  element.  Thus  the 
entire  notion  is  to  be  considered  hi  the  one  case  as  existing 
Notion,  in  the  other  as  Notion  simply:  in  the  former  case 
it  is  notion  by  itself  of  reslity  or  existence ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  notion  as  such,  self-existing  notion. 

'  Lofoc  will  therefore  be  divided  into  the  logic  of  the  notion 
as  existence,  and  of  the  notion  as  notion ;  or,  to  make  use 
of  the  common  though  very  indefinite  and  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions, into  the  objective  and  subjective  lugic. 

'Consistently  with  the  fundamental  clement  of  the  unity 
of  the  notion  in  itself,  and  the  connected  inseparability  of 
its  momenta,  these  momenta  must  be  viewed  also  in  their 
mutual  relations,  so  far  as  they  are  different,  and  so  far  as 
tlie  notion  is  considered  with  respect  to  a  difference.  Hence 
irises  a  sphere  of  Mediation  (vermittlung),  or  of  the  notion 
as  a  system  of  reflective  determinations,  that  is,  of  the  ex- 
istence passing  into  the  internal  existence  of  the  notion, 
vbich,  in  this  way,  is  not  viewed  as  such  Ity  iUe(f,  but  is 
affected  by  the  immediate  existence  as  by  a  thing  properly 
external  to  itself.*  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  essence 
(wesen),  which  stands  between  the  doctrine  of  existence 
and  of  the  notion ;  but  in  the  general  division  of  Hcffers 
work  it  is  placed  under  the  objective  logic,  inasmucn  as, 
though  the  essence  is  certainly  the  Internal,  yet  the  char 
racter  of  the  subject  is  expressly  appropriated  to  the  Notion. 
Hegel*8  division  therefore  is  into  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective, or,  more  distinctly,  into : — 
1.  The  Logic  of  Existence  (Die  Logik  des  Seytis) 
P.  C,  No.  1040. 
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2.  The  Logic  of  Essence  (Die  Logik  des  Wcscns). 
*  3.  The  Logic  of  the  Notion  (Die  Lo^ik  des  Begriffs). 

( IVissenschaJt  tier  Logik,  erster  band,  1 832.) 

It  may  be  useful  to  show  in  a  general  way  what  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle,  as  we  now  have  it,  rx)ntains.  Tiio 
name  Organon,  or  Instrument,  was  not  given  by  Aristotle, 
but  is  of  a  date  posterior  to  him. 

The  following  synopsis  is  given  by  Giulio  Paci,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Organon : — 

'    r      c  II    J     mwy  Notions Tlif  Catboorim. 

of  a  Syllo-^p^yj^j,  ifrrencc  to.e- 

8^»™'  I    ooDdary  Notioiu.  ...   On  iKTXRrRETATioir. 

[Genermlly. The  Prior  Akai.vtica. 

fDomonstraliTe.  . 


Logic  \»  ron- 
vonant  aljout 
the    Syllo- 
gism.     Ac-  I 
cordingly  Uie^ 
Organon  ex- 
plains, 


,  TlieSyllo-  [ 

P*°*-  )  Specially  <  DialerHc. 


The  FpsTEKinm 
Analytica. 
_  .   _        TheToncA. 
I  SophisUc On  Sofhistic 


Elenchi. 

With  this  tabular  view  the  following  general  description 
of  the  contents  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  by  an  able 
writer,  will  be  intelligible.  *  The  incorrect  notions  which 
have  prevailed  and  still  continue  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
"  nature  and  province  oflogic,**  are,  without  detraction  from 
his  merits,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  example  and  au- 
thority of  the  philosopher  himself.  The  book  of  Categories, 
as  containing  an  objective  classification  of  leal  thmgs,  is 
metaphysical,  not  logical.  The  two  books  of  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics,m  sole'ly  conversant  about  demonstrative  or  necessary 
matter,  transcend  the  limits  of  the  lurraal  science;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  eight  books  of  Topics,  as  ^' holly  occu- 
pied with  probable  matter,  its  accidents  and  applications. 
kven  the  two  books  of  \\\e  Prior  Analytics,  in  wliiih  the 
pure  syllogism  is  considered,  are  swelled  with  exiralogical 
discussions.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  whole  doctrine  of 
modality  of  syllogisms,  as  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
pure,  necessary,  and  contingent  matter:  the  consideration 
of  the  real  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions,  and  the  power 
so  irrelevantly  attributed  to  the  s>llogism  oi'  inferring  a  true 
conclusion  from  false  premises ;  the  distinction  of  tliecnthy- 
memo  through  the  extra  formal  character  of  its  preini$es, 
as  a  reasoning  from  signs  and  probabilities;  the  phyaiog- 
nomic  syllogism,  &c.  &c.  The  same  is  true  of  the  book  on 
Interpretation  {viqI  'Epfiijvtioc);  and  matters  are  even 
worse  with  that  on  Fallacies  (Sophistic  Elenchi).  If  Aris- 
totle therefore  did  more  than  any  other  pluloaoplier  for  the 
progress  of  the  science,  he  also  did  more  than  any  other  to 
overlay  it  with  extraneous  lumber,  and  to  impede  its  deve- 
lopment under  a  precise  and  elegant  foim.  Many  •  f  his 
successors  had  the  correctest  views  of  the  ol>joci  and  >c».pe 
of  logic ;  and  even  among  the  schoolmen  there  weie  mm  Is 
who  could  have  purified  the  science  from  its  adventiiious 
sediment,  had  they  not  been  prevented  from  applyini;  their 
principles  to  details  by  the  implicit  deference  then  exacted 
to  the  precept  and  practice  of  Aristotle.'  {Edinburgh 
Review,  April.  1833.) 

It  may  indeed  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  various 
treatises  which  compose  the  Organon  contain  interpvila- 
tions.  Further,  what  we  now  have  are  only  a  part  of  the 
logical  works  of  Aristotle  ;  and  even  this  part  does  not  ex- 
hibit simply  a  logical  system,  properly  so  called,  but  rather 
a  system  of  argumentative  discourse. 

We  may  remark  of  the  Categories  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  found  a  philosophical  system  upon  them,  as 
explained  by  Aristotle.  They  contain,  as  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Whatdy,  the  explicit  statement  that  though  a  primary  sub- 
stance signifies  a  particular  thing,  as  *  a  particular  man,** a 
particular  horse,*  the  general  term  *  man*  or  *horso*  (which 
ne  calls  a  secondary  substance)  only  appears  to  denote  a  par- 
ticular thing,  but  in  fact  does  not ;  for  the  thing  is  not  one, 
as  in  the  rase  of  a  *  particular  man,*  but  is  said  of  many 
(v.  16,  ed.  Pac).  This  is  a  clear  statement  that  general  terms 
do  not  indicate  realities,  but  are  only  the  expression  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  mind  is  afiected. 

In  the  Prior  Analytics  it  has  been  stated  that  the  pure 
syllogism  is  considered :  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  First 
Book  states  in  a  general  way  the  objects  of  the  science  as 
conceived  by  Aristotle,  and  is  expressed  with  his  characte- 
ristic clearness. 

*  It  is  proper,*  says  Aristotle,  *  first  to  state  about  what 
the  inquiry  i:*,  and  to  what  the  inquiry  belongs,  namely,  de- 
monstration and  demonstrative  science.  Then  we  must 
define  Proposition  (irporatfiQ),  Term  (opoc),  and  Syllogism 
iffvXKoymfib^);  and  what  is  a  perfect  and  what  an  imperfect 
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syllogism.  Next,  what  is  meant  by  one  thing  being  or  not 
bein^  in  the  whole  of  another,  and  what  we  mean  by  a  thing 
being  predicated  of  all  or  none.  A  proposition  then  is  a 
sentence  (Xoyoc)  which  affirms  or  denies  something  of  an- 
other thing ;  and  this  either  universally,  or  particularly, 
or  indefinitely.  By  universally,  I  mean  where  it  applies  to 
all  or  none;  by  particularly,  where  it  applies  to  part 
or  not  a  part,  or  not  to  all;  and  by  indefinitely, where 
it  applies,  or  does  not  apply,  without  anything  being  deter- 
mined as  to  the  whole  or  part  The  demonstrative  (diro- 
iuKTuct))  proposition  differs  from  the  dialectic  {SiaXiKTucfj). 
The  demonstrative  is  an  assumption  of  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  contradiction ;  for  he  who  demonstrates 
dues  not  interrogate,  but  he  assumes ;  but  the  dialectic  is 
an  interrogation  as  to  the  contradiction.*  This  how- 
ever makes  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  syllogism  in 
either  case,  for  both  he  who  demonstrates  and  he  who  inter- 
rogates syllogise  by  assuming  something  to  be  predicated 
or  not  to  be  predicated  of  another  thing.  Consequently  a 
syllogistic  pniposition  will  be  simply  an  affirmation  or  denial 
of  one  thing  with  respect  to  another,  in  the  way  already 
raentione<l;  and  a  proposition  will  be  demonstrative  if  it  is 
true,  and  obtained  by  means  of  the  original  hypothesis.  A 
dialectic  proposition  is,  with  respect  to  the  question,  an  inter- 
rogation about  denial ;  but  to  him  who  syllogises  it  is  the 
assumption  of  that  which  is  apparent  and  probable,  as  it  is 
shown  in  the  Topica.  What  then  is  a  proposition,  and  in 
what  respect  a  syllogistic,  demonstrative,  and  dialectic  pro- 
position diffec,  will  be  accurately  staled  in  what  fWlows  (in 
the  *  Analytica  Posteriora*);  but  for  the  present  purpose 
what  has  been  already  said  is  sufficient. 

•I  call  Term  that  into  which  a  proposition  is  resolved,  as 
the  predicate  (r6  Karfjyopovfitvov),  and  that  of  which  predi- 
cation is  made,  with  the  addition  or  not  of  'being,*  or  *  not 
being.*  A  syllogism  is  discourse,  in  which  certain  things 
being  laid  down,  something  different  from  these  things  ne- 
cessarily results  by  virtue  of  these  premises  (ry  ravTa  dvdt). 
And  I  mean  by  the  words  *  by  virtue  of  the  premises,*  that 
tliis  something  results  by  reason  of  them  {did  ravra) :  and 
•  by  reason  of  them  '  means  that  no  other  term  is  needed  in 
order  to  this  necessary  result.  Now,  I  call  that  a  perfect 
syllogism  which  requires  nothing  else  besides  what  is  as- 
sumed or  granted  in  order  that  the  necessary  conclusion 
may  appear.  I  call  that  an  imperfect  syllogism  which  re- 
quires one  or  more  things  which  are  of  necessity  by  virtue 
of  the  given  terms,  but  are  not  assumed  in  the  nropositions. 
For  one  thing  to  be  said  to  be  in  the  whole  of  anotner,  and  one 
thing  to  be  predicated  of  the  whole  of  another,  is  the  same 
thing ;  and  I  mean  by  predication  of  the  whole  of  a  thing, 
when  one  cannot  conceive  any  part  of  the  one  thing  (the 
subject)  of  which  the  other  cannot  be  predicated;  and  the 
like  when  the  predication  is  of  no  part  of  a  thing.* 

It  was  apparently  the  object  of  Aristotle  in  his  so-called  lo- 
gical treatises,  as  we  now  have  them,  to  make  a  perfect  system 
of  argumentative  discourse,  and  not  merely  a  logical  (properly 
so  called)  system.  It  is  probable  that  if  all  his  works  of  this 
class  were  extant  and  arranged  according  to  his  own  method, 
we  should  see  still  more  clearly  that  the  whole  was  not  con- 
sidered a  logical  system  (as  the  term  logic  is  strictly  under- 
stood), but  that  a  logical  system  (as  the  term  is  strictly  un- 
derstood) was  contained  in  it.  Whether  Aristotle  or  any 
other  person  put  the  existing  books  of  the  Organon  to- 
gether, neither  the  author  who  conceived  them  in  con- 
nexion with  one  another,  nor  any  one  else,  considered  them 
as  forming  a  pure  logical  or  even  a  pure  dialectic  trea- 
tise, but  a  treatise  on  argumentation.  And  this  is  clear 
enough  from  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
Organon,  and  the  remarks  of  Cicero  (Topica)  and  his 
commentator  Bocthius,  who  was  himself  a  writer  on 
logic.  Bocthius,  who  uses  the  term  Logic,  informs  us 
that  the  Peripatetics  understood  this  term  as  Cicero 
understood  it,  and  Cicero  defines  it  to  be  *  disserendi  diligens 
ratio,*  or  *  an  exact  method  of  argumentation.*  The  Peri- 
patetics, he  adds,  understood  logic  to  consist  in  invention 
and  judgment;  but  the  Stoics,  who  neglected  invention, 
considered  it  to  consist  in  judgment  only,  which  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  dialectic.  Thus  the  logic  of  the 
Peripatetics  was  larger  than  the  logic  of  the  Stoics.  The 
logic  of  the  Peripatetics  consisted,  first  of  topic  or  invention, 
which  teaches  the  method  of  easily  discovering  arguments; 

*  Tt)v  cia\iKrucj)v  kniffriifxriv  ovtrav  tov  Sp^ufC  SiaXiyetr^ai 
9r4|i<  Twv  iy  ipwD/^ii  icai  uKOK{>icii  Xoywv,     QDiug.  l^oert.,  JZema,  vii.. 


and  Boethius  remarks  that  Aristotle  in  his  '  Topica*  treats  of 
the  '  maximsB  propositiones *  (called  loci),  which  are  uni- 
versal propositions,  of  undoubted  truth,  which  need  no 
demonstration,  or  probable  propositions,  and  from  which 
we  descend  to  the  conclusions  of  the  syllogism.  Jud^ 
ment  is  more  particularly  exercised  in  making  conclu- 
sions (in  colligendi  ratione),  but  inasmuch  as  all  argu- 
mentation and  syllogising  depend  on  and  are  constructed  of 
propositions,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  matter  of  propo- 
sitions and  their  connection.  As  to  the  matter^  we  have  to 
consider  whether  the  propositions  are  true,  or  necessary,  or 
probable,  or  sophistic-al.  As  to  the  connection,  we  have  to 
consider  the  union  and  the  composition  of  the  propositions, 
which  may  be  called  the  form  of  the  argumenta.  Logic 
then  consists  of  invention,  and  of  the  conclusions  fsom  inven- 
tion, or  the  form  of  the  argumentation.  The  part  which 
treats  of  invention  supplies  the  instruments  or  means  foe 
invention,  and,  as  already  observed,  is  called  Topice.    The 

Sart  which  relates  to  judgment  supplies  certain  rules  for 
iscerning  or  separating  (discernendi),  and  is  called  Analy- 
tice:  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the  connection  or  union  of  propo- 
sitions, it  is  called  Analytice  Prior  ;  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the 
inventions  themselves,  it  is  called  Analytice  Posterior,  when 
it  is  engaged  about  discerning  necessary  arguments ;  but 
when  it  is  engaged  about  false  and  deceptive  arguments 
(cavillatoria),  that  is,  sophistical,  it  is  called  the  Elenchi. 
Boethius  then  concludes  that  Aristotle  treated  of  logic  in  a 
more  complete  manner  than  the  Stoics,  *  since  fie  treated 
of  the  two  things  besides  which  there  is  no  third,  namely 
invention  and  judgment,  while  the  Stoics  neglected  inven- 
tion and  only  furnished  us  with  the  instruments  of  judg- 
ment.' 

This  statement  of  what  the  logic  of  Aristotle  was,  may 
help  to  remove  certain  long-rooted  mistakes  on  the  matter. 
Dr.  Whately,  who  confines  logic  to  the  pure  syllogism  in 
his  theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  though  not  in  his  prac- 
tical exposition  of  it,  says  that  *  with  the  exception  of  Aris- 
totle, hardly  a  writer  on  logic  can  be  mentioned  who  has 
clearly  perceived,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  throughout,  its 
real  nature  and  object*  And  he  remarks  that  even  Aris- 
totle is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  error  of  mistaking  the 
nature  of  logic  and  extending  it  to  subjects  with  which  it 
has  no  proper  connection.  Now  the  fact  is  that  Aristotle's 
logic,  being  what  we  have  here  explained  it  to  be,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  appears  to  be  considered  to 
be  by  many.  To  say  that  Aristotle  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  error  above  mentioned  is  rather  a  singular  expres- 
sion, when  three-fourths  of  his  Organon  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  pure  syllogism.  In  fact  Ari8totle*s  Organon, 
and  his  logic  as  explained  by  Boethius,  are  much  more 
like  Watts's  much-abused  *  Right  Use  of  Reason*  than  like 
what  many  modern  writers  take  them  to  be. 

There  is  a  short  but  not  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
contents  of  Aristotle*s  Organon  by  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Edin- 
burgh, 18U6.  It  may  however  serve  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  The  best  account  of  it 
is  said  to  be  by  Barthdlemy  St.  Hilaire,  La  Logique  tTAns- 
tote,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  controversial  tone  of  this  article,  in  a  work  of  this 
description,  may  require  a  word  or  two  of  apology.  Until 
the  limits  of  J^gic  are  better  defined,  the  subject  must  be 
controversial,  for  the  question  What  is  Logic?  must  con- 
tinually recur.  The  work  with  reference  to  which  these 
remarks  are  chiefly  made  has  long  had  a  great  circulation, 
and  has  taken  the  place  of  former  treatises,  which  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  errors  of  that  work,  if  such  they 
be,  should  be  pointed  out.  In  various  parts  of  his  work. 
Dr.  Whately  has  explained  with  sufficient  precision  what 
he  considers  Logic  to  be :  he  has  in  fact  defined  it  as  the 
pure  syllogism,  irrespective  of  all  material  considerations. 
But  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he  continually  perplexes 
the  reader  with  considerations  as  to  the  matter  of  proposi- 
tions and  terms;  and  he  transcends  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  the  science,  as  he  understands  it,  is  confined. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  writer,  however  able,  can  so 
far  deviate  from  a  scientific  method  without  serious  pre- 
judice to  his  work.* 

Two  reviews  of  Dr.  Whately*s  treatise  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  one  of  which  appeared  in  the  'Westminster 

•  The  edition  of  Dr-  Whately**  •  LorIc  '  referred  to  in  this  nrticlo  is  th« 
fourth.  The  writer  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  sixth,  wliicii  coot.iini  suma 
few  altprntiuu»,  till  this  article  was  rcodv  fur  the  preM.  The  rcadtr  shonld 
tefcr  both  W  Uw  foiKih  Mid  to  Ui«  iUtb  tdiUoiw* 
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Review*  for  January,  1828;  tbo  other  in  the  *  Edinburch 
Review'  for  April,  1833.  The  former  shows  that  Dr. 
Whately  is  not  alone  in  some  of  those  opinions  which  we 
consider  erroneous.  The  latter  is  from  a  master-hand,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  both  antient  and  modern  writers  on 
logic  and  philosophy.  To  this  article  we  are  much  and 
deeply  indebted. 

Several  treatises  on  lof^ic  have  appeared  in  Germany, 
which  profess  to  exhibit  the  subject  according  to  a  strictly 
scientific  method.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Kiese- 
wetter *s  '  Grundriss  einer  Allfiremcinen  Logik  nach  Kan- 
tischen  Grundsiitzen,'  &c.,  Berlin,  1791. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  logical  treatises  would  bo  very 
long;  and  the  value  of  the  catalogue  would  hardly  coro- 
pennate  for  its  length.  Writers  have  formed  their  notions 
of  the  science  with  more  or  less  precision,  but  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  kept  within  their  own  limits ;  and  this  is  a  difliculty 
which  is  inherent  in  the  subject.  If  confmed  to  the  bare 
affirmation  or  negation  of  propositions  expressed  by  is  or 
i>  not  (considered  simply  as  determinations  of  quantity), 
and  to  the  pure  syllogism,  the  theory  of  logic  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  as  a  science  it  is  com])rised  within  very  narrow 
limits.  If  we  once  transcend  those  bounds,  we  enter  into  a 
wider  sphere,  in  which  this  formal  logic  becomes  a  mere 
point.  To  ascertain  the  full  import  of  the  words  is  and  is 
not  in  a  proposition  is  the  highest  aim  of  philosophy. 

ORIBA'SIUS  (*Op«i/3<i<Tioc,  or  'Opt/3a<ytoc),  an  eminent 
physician  and  the  intimate  fnend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
was  bom  at  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  according  to 
Suidasand  Philostorgius  (Hist,  Eccles.,  vii.  15),  or  rather, 
according  to  Eunapius  (De  Vitis  Philosophy  et  Sophist.), 
who  was  his  contemporary,  at  Pcrgaraum,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Mysia,  and  the  birthplace  of  Galen.  After  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Zeno,  an  able  physician  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the  emperor 
Julian  addressed  a  letter  still  extant.  {Epist.47.)  Oriba- 
sius  soon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession as  to  induce  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Csesar,  to  take  him  with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physician, 
A.D.  355.  Eunapius  seems  (in  an  ambiguous  passage)  to  assert 
that  it  was  partly  by  the  assistance  of  Oribasius  that  Julian 
was  declared  emperor,  and  says  that  he  has  given  the  parti- 
culars of  the  transaction  in  another  of  his  works,  which  is 
lost.  But  however  this  may  bo,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
upon  the  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
lian's letters  addressed  to  Oribasius,  which  still  remains 
iEpint  l7Xand  is  at  the  same  time  a  monument  of  their 
superstition  and  pagan  idolatry.  When  Julian  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  a.d.  361,  he  raised 
Oribasms  to  the  rank  of  quiestor  of  Constantinople  (Suidas), 
and  afterwards  sent  him  to  consult  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
whence  he  brought  back  the  celebrated  answer,  that  the 
Oracles  had  ceased  to  utter  predictions.  (Cedrenus, 
CAroMtffVp.  304,  ed.  Paris,  164^)  Oribasius  accompanied 
the  emperor  in  his  expedition  against  Persia,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  his  death.  (Philostorg.,  loc  cit,)  He  afterwards 
fell  into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  had  all 
his  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Valentinian  and 
Valens.  He  supported  his  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  and 
by  hia  medical  talents  gained  so  much  love  and  reverence, 
that  the  barbarians  (as  they  are  called)  began  almost  to 
adore  him  as  a  god.  At  last  the  emperors,  feeling  their 
lots  of  his  professional  skill,  recalled  him  from  banishment, 
restored  his  confiscated  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with 
bonoura.  He  was  still  alive  when  Eunapius,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  wrote  his  account  of  his  life,  which  is  placed 
W  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  <^,)  about  the  year  400 
(Isidor.  Pelusiot,  Epist,,  lib.  i.#p.  437,  ed.  Paris,  1638,  fol.), 
and  as  this  was  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  attending 
Julian  in  Gaul,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
There  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
honour  of  him  (lib.  i.,  p.  85,  and  lib.  iv.,  p.  4SG). 

He  was  the  author,  according  to  Suidas  and  Photius,  of 
several  works  which  are  no  longer  extant.  A  Commentary 
on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  goes  under  the  name  of 
Oribasius,  but  it  is  manifestly  spurious.  The  author,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  Christian,  quotes  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  says  in  the  preface  that  he  wrote  his  work  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  It  is  of  little  value,  and  was 
first  published  at  Paris,  1533,  8vo.,  ed.  Jo.  Guinterius  An- 
demacns,  Lat.  The  Greek  text,  if  it  exists  at  all,  has 
never  been  published. 

We  poMOM  three  works  beating  the  name  of  Oribasius, 


which  are  generally  considered  to  be  genuine,  viz.:  1,  evpo' 
ywyai  larpixrif,  *  Collccta  Medicinalia  ;*  2,  auvoyf/ig,  *  Synop- 
sis ad  Eustathium  ;'  3,  iviroptnra,  *  Euporisla  aid  Euna- 
pium,'  or  'Do  facile  Parabilibus.*  The  first  of  these  works 
was  composed,  as  wc  learn  from  the  preface  or  dedication 
preserved  by  Photius,  at  the  command  of  Julian  while 
they  were  in  Gaul  together,  and  consisted  originally  of 
seventy  books,  according  to  Photius  (Riblioth,,  cod.  ccxvii.), 
or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two ;  whence  it  is  also  called 
if^ofitfKovra^iiXoc,  *  Libri  Ixx.'  Of  this  large  work,  which 
consistc<l  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  Galen  and 
other  authors,  we  possess  rather  more  than  one-third 
part,  namely,  books  1-15,  24,  25,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 
49,  and  50.*  They  are  extremely  valuable,  both  as  contain- 
ing passages  from  authors  whose  works  are  no  longer  extant, 
and  also  as  serving  frequently  to  correct  and  explain  differ- 
ent sentences  in  Galen's  works.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  analysis  of  so  large  a 
work,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  less  necessary  as  it  contains 
but  little  original  matter  ;  but  it  may  bo  useful  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  its  contents,  mentioning  at  the  same  time 
anything  that  may  appear  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The 
first  five  books  treat  of  Dietetics;  lib.  vi.  contains  directions 
about  sleep,  exercise,  friction,  &c.;  lib.  vii.  is  on  venesec- 
tion, arteriotomy,  cupping,  purging,  and  emetics  (he  says 
that  the  efiects  of  hellebore  were  first  tried  upon  dogs  and 
afterwards  upon  men,  and  that  he  cured  by  means  of  it  a 
woman  affected  with  cancer):  lib.  viii.  is  about  clysters, 
with  some  more  remarks  on  hellebore  and  emetics;  lib. 
ix.,  on  climate,  winds,  &c.,  and  also  on  external  applica- 
tions; lib.  X.,  on  natural  and  artificial  baths,  containing  a 
particular  account  of  the  oil  baths  and  oil  and  water  baths ; 
the  fix-e  following  books  are  on  Materia  Medica :  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books  contain  a  complete 
system  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  Galen's  great  work,  'lie  Usu  Partium  Cor- 
poris Huraani.*  It  should  here  however  be  noticed  that 
Oribasius  is  the  first  author  who  gives  an  account  of 
the  salivary  glands,  which  appear  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  Galen ;  at  least  no  description  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  his  extant  anatomical  works.  The  pas- 
sage in  Oribasius  occurs  lib.  xxiv.,  cap.  8,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: *  On  each  side  of  the  tongue  you  will  find  the  orifices 
of  the  vessels  called  salivary  large  enough  to  admit  the  end 
of  a  probe ;  they  have  their  origin  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  there  are  the  glands  of  the  same  nature,  for  the 
vessels  arise  from  them  in  the  same  way  as  arteries,  by 
means  of  which  the  salivary  moisture  lubricates  the  tongue 
itself,  and  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mouth.'  The 
above  seventeen  books  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
all  that  remained  of  the  i/3do/ii7Kovra/3i/3Xoc.  They  first  ap- 
peared in  Latin  about  1550,  Venet.,  s.  a.,  8vo.,  ed.  J.  Bapt. 
Rasarius,  ap.  P.  Manutium,  Aldi  F.  The  first  fifteen  books 
were  published,  Mosquse,  1808,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.  Mat- 
th«i,  under  the  title  *XXL  Veterum  et  Clarorum  Me- 
dicorum  GrsBCorum  Varia  Opuscula,*  &c.  Of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty- fifth  books  there  is  a  good  edition,  Lugd. 
Bat,  1735,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.  G.  Dunduss,  with  the  title 
'  Oribasii  Anatomica  ex  Libris  Galeni,'  &c.  Cocchi  however 
published,  Florent.,  1754,  fol,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  his  edition  of 
the  collection  of  surgical  works  by  Nicetas  ^icetas],  two 
works  by  Oribasius,  ircpl  raray/iarwv,  'De  Fracturis,'  and 
wtpi  l^apOpriftArwv,  *  De  Luxatis,'  which  he  conjectured  to 
be  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh  books  of  the  (nvayuyai, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
forty-third  and  forty-fifth  books  had  long  been  before  the 
public  under  the  title  'De  Laqueis  et  Machinamentis  Chi- 
rurgicis  ex  Herace  et  Heliodoro,'  contained  in  *  Vidi 
Vidii  Chirurgia,'  fol.,  Paris,  1544,  and  in  the  twelfth  vol, 
of  Chartier's  edit,  of  Hippocr.  and  Galen.  Angelo  Mai  has 
lately  discovered  in  the  Vatican  library  part  of  lib.  xliv., 
•  De  Absccssibus ;'  lib.  xlv.  *  De  Variis  Tumoribus  ;*  lib. 
xlviii.  *  Dt^  Laqueis;*  lib.  xlix.  *  De  Machinamentis,'  and 
part  of  lib.  1.,  *  De  Pudendorum  Morbis.*  These  he  has 
publislicd  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  *  Class.  Auctor.  e  Vatic, 
Codic.  Edit.,'  8vo.,  Romn?.  1831.  The  contents  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books  arc  sufficiently  expressed  by  their  titles* 
nor  is  there  anything  in  them  deserving  of  narticular  notice. 
The  second  of  the  extant  works  of  Oribasius  (called 

*  F.  R.  Dietz  Htates  in  the  preface  to  hi«  UDeditcd  '  Sc}iolia  In  Ilippocr.  tt 
Gal.,'  Krc.  r  ReKim.  PnmK..  8vn.,  1834.  9  vols.),  that  he  disoorcred  two  more 
books  that  hai)  been  overlooked  by  Mai,  biit  Aon  Dotipccify  whlnh  they  ai»» 
Tlit'se  he  intended  to  insert  in  their  proper  places  in  the  new  edition  of  6iib»« 
■ius  which  ho  was  preparing  tot  the  press  at  tho  time  of  his  dcalli. 
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tffvoi^tCi  *  Synopsis,*  and  addressed  to  his  sou  Eustatliius) 
^omisUofnine  booWs  which,  luiwe  learu  fium  the  prcfLtce, 
wnB  composed  afier  the  ibrraer  wosk,  aud  is  an  aUridgemeut 
of  it.  In  ihij  first  byok  ho  treats  of  \ariou»  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, balhis*  external  apphcalions,  tupping,  scarification, 
leaching,  &c. ;  be  also  gives  directioas  for  choosing  which 
ye'm  iu  the  arm  to  open  in  pblebotoray,  and  says  that  it  i« 
dangerous  to  touch  the  fnedian,  on  account  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  nerve ;  that  arteriotomy  should  he  performed  on 
tlie  templeii  or  behind  the  ears.  He  next  gives  (lib,  u.J  a 
list  of  simple  drugs  with  their  properties;  lib.  iii.  treats  of 
plasrcis  and  uther  external  medicaments;  lib.  iv.,  of  materia 
medtea;  lib.  v.,  of  diseases  of  women  and  children,  Stc;  lib. 
VI.,  of  fevers,  contagion,  Sec;  lib.  vii.,  of  surgery;  lib  viii,, 
dii^eases  of  the  head,  eyes,  and  ears,  lycanthropia,  and  hydro- 
phobia; lib,  ix.,  diseases  of  the  thoraXp  abdomen^  kidneys^ 
&c. ;  also  on  diabetes,  in  which  disorder  he  recomraends 
sudonfics.  Hie  Greek  text  of  this  work  has  never  been 
publishefl;  a  Latin  translation  by  J,  Bapl,  Rasarius  ap- 
peared*  Venet.^  1554,  8vo..  ap.  P.  Muiiuiium. 

The  I  bird  extant  work  by  Oribasins  bears  the  title  of 
iujTopiirra,  *  De  facile  Parahihbus/  and  is  addressed  to  his 
friend  Eunapius  (though  some  copies  in  ihe  time  of  Phulius 
read  Eu^emus)^  at  whose  desire  it  was  composed,  and  who 
is  probably  the  author  of  the*  Vitm  Philosoph.  et  Sophist/ 
licunKisis'of  four  hooks,  which  seem  to  be  a  short  abridge- 
ment uf  his  great  woi  k»  chietly  taken  from  Galen,  Dioscorides, 
und  Rufu'^  Epbesius.  It  genuineness  isboubted  by  Sprengel, 
Of  (his  work  also  the  Greek  text  bas  never  been  published. 
A  Latin  translation  by  J  Sit  hard  came  out,  BasU.  lii'1% 
fol,  and  auoilier  by  J.  Bapt.  Rasarius,  Ve net. »  1558,  Svo. 
Rusarius  alsopuhlished,  Ba^iK  1557,  3  torn.  8vo.,  an  edition 
of  his  tianblaiions  of  all  the  works  of  Oribiisius,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Mediceo  Arlis  Pnn- 
cipes,'  by  H.  Siephens.  Parii*,  15G7,  2  tom.  fol 

Oribasius  has  been  called  'Galen's  ope,'  and  it  is  true 
thai  he  seldom  contradicts  him  ;  but  he  has  also  inserted  in 
bis  works  so  much  that  is  origmal,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
ue  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  office  of  a  mere 
compiler, 

ORICHALCUM,  or  AURICHALCUM,  one  of  the  an- 
tieni  n.nne'N  for  hi  ass.     [Brass,] 

O'Rlt'OU.      [VLILTUR1D.B.] 

ORIEL  The  oriifin  of  ihis  terra  is  very  obscure,  and 
lias  hitherto  bullied  nit  etymologists.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  derived  from  Oriens,  as  if  windows  of  ihis  descrip- 
tion were  iir^t  introduced  in  an  eastern  aspect ;  of  which 
there  is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  any  probability.  Others  again 
have  derived  it  from  orare,  through  the  low  Latin  word 
oratorio/umt  signifying  a  small  oratory  or  prayer  closet,  to 
9'hich  use  such  bays  within  chambers  may  have  been  occa- 
sionally applied.  The  lerm  Oriel  however  is  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  meaning  now^  affixed  to  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  precise.  It  is  applied  to  that  particular  kind  of 
bay-window  which  is  made  lo  project  from  Ihe  upper  story 
of  a  building.  The  distinction  therefore  helwecti  a  bay 
and  an  oriel  is  this:  by  the  former  is  understood  a  project- 
in  lj  window,  or  rather  a  privjection  pierced  with  window 
opeuinvrs  in  its  entire  widih,  and  rising  immediately  from 
the  groiuid,  whether  it  be  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  or  carried  up  through  one  or  more  stories  above 
the  ground*rtaor  ;  by  the  latter,  a  bay  which  does  not  descend 
to  ine  ground,  but  is  suspended  over  the  face  of  the  wall 
beneath  it.  Oriel  accordingly  corresponds  with  the  German 
Xi&Txn^  Erker-fenster  and  C*Aor-/<?n*f^/',  which  are  almost  the 
only  ones  of  similar  import  in  any  foreign  language.  This  ab- 
sence of  a  name  for  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  thing  itself 
being  scarcely  known  in  the  architecture  of  oiher  countries, 
and  in  our  own  it  occurs  only  in  our  Domestic  Gothic  orTudor, 
such  form  of  window  being  very  rare  indeed  in  ecclesiastical 
striH'inres.  In  our  domestic,  which  also  comprises  col- 
legiate architecture,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  feature, 
anil  one  which  admits  of  very  great  diversity  of  design,  and 
also  iiufiarts  much  varietyand  liveliness  of  etTect  to  a  build- 
ing, more  especially  if  there  be  ground-bays  likewise,  the 
two  kinds  of  projection  both  harmonising  and  contrasting 
wiih  each  other. 

Internally  there  is  no  distinction  between  Bays  and  Oriels, 
inasmuch  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  form  a  recess  whoFe 
frides  are  filled  with  windows.  Bui  greater  variety  of  plan 
occurs  inorifflsihan  in  hays,  which  are  usually  more  spacious 
at  to  breadth  and  of  shallower  proportions  as  to  depth; 
they  are  also  either  rectangular  in  plaD,  or  form  three  aides 


of  ail  octagon,  whether  a  regular  one  or  not ;  whereas  curved 
forms  are  of  fref|uent  occurrence  in  the  plans  of  oriels,  and 
are  occasionally  combined  with  straight  ones.  Yet  as  simiUr 
plans  do  occur  in  hays,  no  real  dibtmclion  can  be  founded 
upon  such  accidents  of  design.  Thornbury  Castle,  Glou* 
ceatershire,  contains  an  example  of  a  bay  of  very  unu«iul 
character,  both  in  re8].>ect  to  plan  and  elevation,  its  plan  m 
the  upper  part  bein|^  different  from  that  of  the  lower,  and 
in  some  degree  projecting  over  it,  as  is  indicatul  in  the  aa- 
uexed  figures,  the  first  of  which  describes  the  plan  of  the 
lower,  til©  other  of  ibe  upper  tloor* 


Though  these  figures  will  suffice  to  give  somo  gene 
nolion  of  the  forms,  for  a  complete  illujii ration  of  this  iiiv 
If ular  specimen  we  must  refer  to  the  *  Secund  Series  ol 
Pugin*s  Gothic  Examples;'  merely  adding  here,  that»  con* 
sidertd  singly,  the  plans  have  a  picturesque  complexity,  and 
that  such  quality  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  beiug  coiu- 
bined. 

Bays  generally  terminate  in  either  a  plain  or  embattled 
parapet ;  but  oriels  are  fur  the  most  part  made  lo  show  some 
sort  of  roof,  cither  rising  behind  or  rest  in  fr  upun  the  itiotild- 
ings  which  serve  as  tiieir  cornice-  Uccasionully  this  roof 
or  crown  is  rendered  an  ornamental  part  of  the  design,  and 
terminated  by  some  kind  of  fiiti.^h.,  Oriels  maytheiefure 
be  described  as  consiistiug  of  three  d iii t met  parts,  vit.  the 
supporting  portion,  consisting  of  a  series  of  mouldings, 
splayed  off*  so  as  lo  come  down  to  a  point  below,  sotnewbat 
after  the  manner  of  a  corbel  (for  which  member  we  would 
accordingly  suggest  corbel  stool  or  corbei-bme  as  a  signift- 
cant  and  very  convenient  term);  2udly,  the  body  of  the 
oriel,  consisting  of  the  window- apron  or  window -para  pet, 
and  the  window-openings  ibemsdves,  the  former  of  which  is 
almost  invariably  p»nellefl  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  lights 
themselves,  whereby  the  whole  is  mnde  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  panels,  those  in  the  lower  range  being  blank  or  solid,  the 
others  perforateil  and  glazed;  3tdly,  the  ctifum  or  roofing, 
occasionally  including  under  that  term  the  ornaraentai 
finish,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  above  the  windows,  when 
that  happens  to  form  a  conspicuous  termination  to  the 
design,  as  is  the  case  with  the  semicircular  oriel  at  Greal 
Chaltletd,  where  the  parapet  is  formed  by  a  rich  bandeati 
or  crown  of  strawberry-leaf  ornaments  or  Tudor-Jtuwer9 
with  open  work  between  them.  (For  drawings  of  thi«  heau* 
tiful  example  and  all  its  details,  see  Walker's  Afonor-ii^oia^ 
at  Great  Cha(/leld.) 

Tlie  corbel'Stoat  admits  of  very  great  variety  and  freedom 
of  trcainient,  it  being  sometimes  formed  of  few  and  bold 
mouldings  and  surfaces,  at  others  of  numerous  and  delicate 
ones.  Neither  does  it  invariably  approach  to  a  point  at  its 
lerminalion,  but  finishes  horizon  tally,  and  in  some  in- 
stances in  a  line  as  wtde  as  the  central  division  of  the  win- 
dow. In  fact  there  is  such  great  diversity  of  design  in 
respect  both  to  the  general  form  and  design  of  the  corbcd- 
^tool,  that  it  IS  impnsi^ible  here  to  enumerate  all  ibe  varieties. 
In  some  onels  this  part  is  made  to  assume  the  form  either 
of  a  single  or  double  pendant;  in  others  the  mouldings  are 
in  somewhat  a  similar  fashion,  being  made  to  slope  down- 
wards instead  of  being  carried  horizontally.  These  pendant- 
like supports*  Bomeiimes  rest  upon  or  seem  lo  spring  from 
armorial  shields,  carved  heads,  or  other  ornamental  devices: 
neither  are  instances  wmiting  of  the  corbelling  resting 
upon  a  column  or  some  kind  of  shafu  for  which  member 
the  suitable  denomination  would  he  corbelshu/t  or  corM* 
^fem.  In  some  laler  examples,  again,  of  the  Elizabethan 
Period,  instead  of  being  supporletibenea  I  h  by  corbellings, 
ttie  window  rests  upon  large  trusses  or  brackets  ;  windows 
of  this  description  however  partake  very  little  of  the  cba* 
racter  of  oriels,  and  can  hardly  be  describe<l  as  being  of  the 
same  class.  Some  distinctive  term  therefore  for  windows 
of  that  sort  would  be  useful,  as  would  likewise  some  other% 
in  order  to  express  various  particulars  which,  for  want  of 
them,  cannot  be  pointed  out  without  more  or  less  of  circum- 
locution.   Th<}  term  jutitng-mndmo  might  be  adopted  toi 
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thai  specieit  of  upper  window,  which,  alihongh  situated  like 
the  oriel,  merely  juts  out  from  the  surface  of  the  wall,  and 
forms  scarcely  any  recess  within  the  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  window,  either  bay  or  oriel,  forms  an  unusually 
deep  recess  or  distinct  alcove  to  an  apartment,  having  iu 
ceiling  defined  from  that  room  instead  of  being  in  con- 
tinuation of  it,  such  window  might,  as  regards  the  interior, 
be  very  well  described  as  a  bower-Mfindow,  which  term 
would  at  once  describe  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
ordinary  bay ;  the  example  of  the  two  oriels  at  Great  Chalfield, 
which  has  been  above  referred  to,  perfectly  answers  to 
such  term,  as  they  form  an  alcove  nearly  as  deep  as 
wid%  have  an  enriched  vaulted  eeiliug,  and  are  set  within 
an  arch  whose  mouldings  serve  as  a  frame  to  the  whole 
receaa. 

Although  no  such  work  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  a 
monograph  on  bays  and  oriels  might  be  rendered  one  of 
great  interest  The  materials  for  it  are  abundant,  and  many 
fine  examples  might  be  collected  from  various  colleges  at 
Oxford,  as  Baliot  Lincoln,  Magdalen,  All  Souls,  St. 
John's,  &c. 

NiirDberg  also  furnishes  some  interesting  specimens'of 
such  windows,  several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Heidel- 
off 'a  *  Nurnbergs  Baudenkmale  der  Vorzeit,'  including  that 
in  the  Pfarrhof  of  St  Sebald,  80  greatly  extolled  by  Dr. 
Dibdin  on  account  of  its  bas-relief  pannels. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  was  founded  by  king 
Edward  II.  in  1326,  on  the  suggestion  of  Adam  dc  Brome, 
hia  ahnoner,  for  a  provost  and  ten  fellows.  The  number  of 
fellows  has  been  since  increased  by  various  benefactions. 
Four,  ibr  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and 
Devon*  were  added  by  John  Frank,  master  of  the  rolls, 
who  died  a.ix  1441 ;  one  for  the  old  diocese  of  Worcester, 
by  Jolin  Carpenter,  bishop  of  Worcester,  about  the  year 
1476;  one  for  the  old  diocese  of  Lincoln,  by  William 
SmyUi,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1507;  and  two  by  Richard 
Dudley,  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  1629.  Queen 
Anne,  in  1712,  annexed  a  prebend  of  Rochester  to  the 
provoatahip  for  ever.  Several  exhibitions  and  scholarships 
nave  been  founded  in  this  college  by  different  benefactors, 
namely,  three  (for  bachelors  of  arts)  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
bishop  of  London,  1718;  six  by  Richard  Dudley,  above 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  St.  Anthony ;  four  under  the  will  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Beaufort,  1744;  two  under  that  of  Mrs. 
Ludwdl,  1761 ;  and  two  were  established  by  the  Society, 
1838.  The  fouudation  now  consists  of  a  provost  and 
eighteen  fellows,  with  seventeen  scholars  and  exhibi- 
tioners. 

Thia  college  took  the  name  of  Oriel  from  a  large  mes- 
suage, situated  partly  in  the  parish  of  St  John  Baptist,  in 
Oxford,  and  partly  in  St.  Mary*s  parish,  called  La  Oriole, 
which  was  granted  to  the  provost  and  fellows,  in  1327,  by 
king  EdwaA  IIL,  to  which  they  removed  at  that  time  from 
the  tenement  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  where  they  had  been 
first  established.  The  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near 
Oxford,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  also  granted  to  the 
GoU^e  by  king  Edward  III.,  at  Adam  de  Brome's  request, 
chiefly  aa  a  place  of  retirement  for  the  Society  in  times  of 
plague. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  at  this  college 
were: — Archbishop  Arundel;  Reynold  Pecock,  bishop  of 
Chichester  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  Bishop  Butler,  author 
of  the '  Analogy ;'  Barclay,  the  translator  of  Brandt's  *  Ship 
ofFooles;'  Cardinal  Allen ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  Prynne; 
Chief- Justice  Holt ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warton. 

No  port  of  the  piesent  buildings  of  this  college  is  of  an 
earlier  date  than  1620,  when  the  southern  and  western 
sides  of  the  antient  quadrangle  were  rebuilt.  The  hall  and 
chapel,  which  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
were  rebuilt  between  1637  and  1642.  About  or  soon  after 
this  time,  the  north  side  was  reconstructed,  and  made 
Qnifarm  with  the  other  three  sides.  The  hall  is  ascended 
by  steps,  under  a  semi-hexagonal  porch,  above  which,  in 
niches  in  the  main  building,  are  statues  of  Edward  11^ 
Edward  III.,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Besides  this  quadrangle,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
garden  are  two  handsome  buildings :  that  on  the  east  was 
built  in  1719,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Robinson,  bishop  of 
London,  before  mentioned ;  that  on  the  west,  called  Carter's 
building,  was  oonstructed  in  1 729,  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  Qeorge  Carter*  D.D.,  for  some  time  provost,  who  be- 
queathed his  whole  property  to  this  college,  partly  for  this 
porpote^  and  partly  to  puiehase  advewsons.     la   1617 


fifteen  additional  sets  of  rooms  were  built  on  the  south  side 
of  Bishop  Robinson's  wing. 

Between  Carter's  and  Robinson's  Buildings  stands  the 
library,  begun  in  1788,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt, 
one  of  the  roost  chaste  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Oxford. 

The  patronage  of  Oriel  College  consists  in  the  rectories 
of  Ufton  Ner^'et  in  Berks,  Plymptree  in  Devon,  Purleigh 
in  Essex,  and  of  Cromhall  and  Tort  worth  in  Gloucester- 
shire ;  the  vicarage  of  Coleby  and  the  rectory  of  St  Peters 
Salttieetbv,  in  Lincolnshire ;  the  curacy  of  Morton  Pinck« 
ney,  in  Northamptonshire ;  the  vicarage  of  St  Kfary  the 
Virgin,  in  Oxford ;  the  cu-acy  of  Swayneswicke  and  the 
vicairage  of  Twiverton,  in  Somersetshire ;  the  rectory  of 
Chaldrington,  alias  Cholderton,  in  Wilts ;  and  the  vicarage 
of  Aberford,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  number  of  members  upon  the  college  books,  Dec.  31, 
1838,  was  327. 

(ChaUners's  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  pp.  77- 
87 ;  Ingram's  Memorials  of  Oxford;  Oxford  Univ.  Calen- 
dar, 1839,  pp.  230-235.) 

ORIFLAMME.    [Banner.] 

ORI'GENES  (Qp«y«viic),  commonly  called  by  English 
writers  Origen,  was  born  in  Egypt  in  the  year  184  or  185 
A.D.  Porohyry  sUtes  that  he  was  bom  of  heathen  parents 
and  brought  up  in  the  Greek  religion,  but  this  is  denied  by 
Eusebius.  He  received  instruction  from  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, then  a  catechist  at  Alexandria,  and  at  a  later  period 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Am- 
moniUs  Saccas.  In  the  year  202  his  father  Leonidas  suffered 
martyrdom.  Though  not  quite  seventeen  vears  old,  Origen 
was  hardly  restrained  by  the  care  of  his  mother  from  offering 
himself  also  to  martyrdom.  He  sent  a  letter  to  his  father 
in  prison,  containing  this  lientence : — *  Take  heed,  father, 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake.'  After  his 
father's  death,  Origen  was  suu|K)rted  for  a  short  time  by  a 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria,  but  lie  soon  became  able  to  main- 
tain himself  by  teaching  grammar.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Demetrius  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  in  that  city,  to  the  duties  of  which 
otiice  ho  devoted  himself  entirely  and  with  great  success. 
During  this  period  he  supported  himself  by  the  sale  of  his 
library  of  antient  authors  for  a  daily  stipend  of  four  oboles, 
which  he  received  from  the  purchaser.  We  are  not  told 
how  long  this  payment  was  continued.  In  his  twenty- 
first  year,  having  taken  up  the  opinion  that  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  {Mattnew,  xix.  12)  ought  to  be  understood 
literally,  he  castrated  himself;  in  later  life  he  confessed  his 
error  in  this  matter.  Soon  after  this  he  learned  Hebrew, 
a  thing  very  unusual  at  that  time  (Hieron.,  De  Fir.  Illust., 
c.  56 );  but  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  never  very 
great  About  the  year  212  his  preaching  reclaimed  from 
the  Valentinian  heresv  a  wealthy  person  of  the  name  of 
Ambrose,  who  afterwards  assisted  him  materially  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  He  was 
sent  by  Demetrius  into  Greece  upon  some  ecclesiastical  bu- 
siness, and  on  his  way  thither,  in  228,  he  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  CsBsarea  in  Palestine.  This  circumstance  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Demetrius  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  Origen  re- 
turned home  he  found  that  prelate  violently  opposed  to  him  ; 
he  therefore  left  Alexandria  and  retired  to  Csesareain  231. 
Demetrius  held  two  councils  at  Alexandria  upon  this  occasion, 
by  the  first  of  which  Origen  was  forbidden  to  teach  or  even 
to  appear  in  the  city ;  by  the  second,  he  was  deposed  from  the 
ofiice  of  presbyter,  and  perhaps  excommunicated.  Deme- 
trius moreover  sent  letters  to  roost  of  the  churches,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Origen  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  by  all  others  except  those  of  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Phcenicia,  and  Achaia.  Jerome  states  that  these  proceed- 
ings were  not  taken  because  Origen  was  guilty  of  any  heresy, 
but  solely  from  jealousy  of  his  eloquence  and  reputation. 
While  Origen  resided  at  Cesarea,  he  was  resorted  to  by  per- 
sons from  the  most  distant  places,  who  were  anxious  to 
hear  his  interpretations  of  the  Scripture.  Among  hia 
disciples  were  several  who  afterwards  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  the  church.  His  advice  was  now  eagerly  sought  for. 
Mammna,  the  mother  of  the  empcrcu:  Alexander  Severus, 
sent  for  him  to  Antioch  that  she  mignt  converse  with  him 
on  religion ;  and  at  a  later  period  he  bad  a  correspondence 
with  the  emperor  Philip  and  his  wife  Severe.  At  two 
synods  which  were  held  about  this  time  in  Arabia  he  again 
enjoyed  the  success,  rare  indeed  in  religious  controversy,  of 
convincing  bis  opponents :  these  were,  Beryllus,  bishop  of 
Bo§ti:a  in  Arabia,  who  denied  the  pre-exi»tenoe  of  Christ,  and 


some  wbo  h^M  tbe  opinion  ibat  the  huTnan  soul  diea  with 
the  tiydy,  and  will  be  revivefl  with  it  agiiin  td  the  re&uJTec- 
iton.  He  also  paid  vi&itii  to  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Athens  ;  the  former  of  iheae  vbits  was  some  time  before  he 
left  Alexandria^  and  tbe  object  of  it  was,  ha  be  himself  tells 
«»,  *  to  iiee  the  raost  antient  church  of  the  Romans/  When 
be  was  sixty  yeai^  old  he  permitted  bis  diiicourses  to  be 
taken  down  in  ^bort-hand,  and  in  this  way  above  a  thousand 
of  his  liomilit?8  wei'e  preserved. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  an  answer,  in  eight 
books*  to  tbe  objections  brought  against  Christianity  by 
Celsuft,  a  philoHopher  who  \tved  m  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antoniues,  in  a  work  entitled  *  The  True  Word*  {A6yo^ 
*AX^0fjc)-  The  objections  of  Celsus,  as  they  appear  from  the 
antiwerofOrigent  for  (he  workilsell  is  lost  ),arL' of  a  frivolous 
and  malignant  chamcter^  and  the  work  of  Origen  has  been 
esteemed  buth  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  not  only  as  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  his  opponent,  but  as  one  of  tbe  best 
apoloi^ies  for  tbe  Christian  religion  that  have  beem  written 
by  the  antientn. 

In  the  Dee i an  persecution  (a.d.  250)  Orit^en  was  impri* 
soned  and  suffered  great  tortures.  He  died  shortly  after 
hiii  release  tK>m  prison,  some  say  at  T}Te,  in  a»d,  253,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  or  seventieth  year  of  hia  age. 

Origen  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
among  the  anlient  Christian  writers.  His  talents,  elo- 
r{uencL%  and  learning  have  h^en  celebrated  not  only  by 
Christian  writers,  but  by  h?&then  philosophers,  including 
Porphyry  himself.  Jerome  calls  him  *  a  man  of  immortal 
genius,  who  understood  logic,  geometry,  a rith luetic,  music, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  tbe  sects  of  tbe  philosophers ; 
so  that  he  wa.4  resorted  to  by  mouy  students  of  secular 
lilcmturo.  whom  ho  received  chiefly  that  he  might  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  iustrurtinit  them  in  the  faiih  of  Christ. ' 
{De  t'f'r,  Iliuat.,  c.  54.)  Elsewhere  he  calls  him  the  greatest 
teacher  since  the  apostles^  W^e  find  this  same  Jerome  how- 
ever at  a  later  period  of  his  life  violently  aftnckiniJ^  Origen 
and  approving  of  the  persecution  of  his  followers.  Sulpicius 
Sex'erus  says  that  in  reading  Origen*s  works  he  saw  many 
things  that  pleased  him,  but  many  in  which  he  (Origen)  was 
undoubted tv  mistaken  ;  he  wonders  how  one  and  the  same 
man  could  be  so  different  from  himself;  and  adds,  *  where 
he  is  right,  he  has  not  an  equal  since  the  apostles ;  whero 
be  is  in  the  wrou^?,  no  man  has  erred  more  shamefully.* 
(Dialog.,  i.  3.)  All  agiee  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  active 
und  powerful  mind  and  of  fer^^ent  piety,  fond  of  investigating 
truth,  nnd  free  from  rU  mean  prejudices,  of  the  mosi  pro- 
found learning  and  of  the  most  untiring  industry*  His  whole 
life  w*as  occupied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  especially  in  ex- 
plaining the  scriptures.  No  man,  certainly  none  in  antient 
times,  did  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  to  spread  them  among  the  people,  and  j>erhaps  few  have 
introduced  more  dangerous  principles  into  their  interpieta- 
rion.  For,  whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a 
fault  in  his  education,  he  applied  to  the  holy  scriptures  the 
allegorical  raethwl  which  the  Platonist^  used  in  interpreting 
the  heathen  mythology.  He  says  him>4eirthRt  *  the  suurce 
of  many  eviU  bos  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  external  part 
of  srhprure.  Tho^e  who  do  so  shall  not  auain  to  the  king- 
dom  of  God.  Let  us  therefore  seek  after  I  be  spirit  and  the 
substantial  fruit  of  the  wonl,  which  are  hidden  and  myste- 
rious.' And  ft*.ratn,  'the  i'criptures  are  of  little  u&eto  tho^ 
who  understand  them  as  they  are  written.' 

In  the  fourth  century  the  writings  of  Origen  led  to  violent 
conlroverfcies  in  the  church,  Epiphnniua,  in  a  letter  pre- 
served by  Jerome,  enumemtt'js  ei^l  oiis  opinions  as 
contained  in  Ids  works.  He  is  eii  li  holding  here- 
ticfil  notions  concerning  the  Son  iin«i  nu-  iloly  Spirit;  with 
raani taming  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  with  the 
bmly,  but  has  a  previous  existence  ;  that  in  tbe  resurrection 
the  body  will  not  have  ihe  same  members  as  before;  and 
thit  future  punishments  will  not  be  eternal,  but  that  both 
fttllen  angels  and  wicked  men  wdl  be  restored  at  somo  dis- 
tant |>criod  to  the  favour  of  God.  (Hieron.,  Adv.  Ihif,,  lib.  ii., 
torn*  IV*,  p.  403,1  These  opinions  were  not  generally  held  by 
hitf  followers,  who  maintained  that  the  passages  from  which 
they  were  drawn  bad  b«'^n  interpolated  in  his  writings  by 
heretics.  In  401,  Theopbilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  held  a 
synod,  in  w hitdt  Orieen  and  hi*j  followers  were  i  >  \  I, 
and  the  I'cadingor  his  works  was  prohibited  ;  and 
most  of  whom  '^v,  '"  -.'■"-■,  were  driven  oui  ui  xiit-\- 
iindria.  His  opin  i  condemned  by  the  second 
gen«»itil  council  ol  \^  ...^M.......<rjMU,  in  a.d.  563. 


The  most  important  works  of  Origen  were  bis  editions 
of  tho  Hebrew  text  and  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Te* la- 
ment, ivhich  were  the  results  of  a  diligent  coilaiion  of 
manuscripts.  Tbe  *  Tetrapla^  contained  the  four  Groek 
versions  of  Aquila,  Syramachus,  the  Septuagmt,  and  Theo- 
dotion,  arranged  m  four  columns.  The  addition  af  tbt 
Hebrew  text  in  one  column,  and  of  the  same  in  Greek  cha^ 
meters  in  another,  formed  the  *Hexapla.*  Of  this  great 
work  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  by  Montfaucon,  in  2  vols,  fob,  Pans,  1713.  Of  hii 
other  works,  which  were  so  numerous  that  one  author  states 
that  he  wrote  six  thousand  volumes,  the  greater  number 
have  peri»he<L  His  ^Stromata'  and  *  Principia'  (iripl  ap^mr) 
illustrated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  according  to  hia  pe- 
culiar method  of  interprelation.  The  '  Stromata' was  ia 
ten  parts,  and  dluatrated  the  ductrinos  of  Chn-^"i""'  by 
comparing  ihem   with   the  opinions   of  the  )  is. 

Three  fragments  of  this  work  are  preserved   l,    J.,   uie. 
The  *Principia'  was  in   four  books,  but  we  only  posveis  a 
short  notice  of  it  in  the  'Myrioblon*  of  Photius  (cod.  viti.V 
an  extract  in  EusebiuH  {Contra  Marcellum  Ancyrujiunu  lih» 
i.,  one  or  two  in  Justinian's  Letter  to  Mela^  and  some  frag- 
ments  in  the  rPhilocalia.'     Rufinus,  in  the  fourth  cantury, 
made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  '  Principia,'  which  is  stUl 
extant;  but  RuQnus  has,  by  his  own  confession,  added  so 
j  much  to  Oiigcn's  work,  tbitt  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair 
.  exhibilion  ot  bis  opinions.    Indeed  all  the  extant  works  of 
Origen  are  very  much  corrupted. 
We   have  still   in  Greek   his  treatise  *  Of  Prayer,'  hii 

*  Exhortation  to  Murtyrdom/  bis  *  Apology  fortheCJhrislian 
Religion,'  ati  Epistle  to  Africanus,  another  to  Gregory 
Thaumafurgus,  and  fragments  of  a  few  other  epistles  ;  part 
of  his  *  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesla- 
mejit;*  '  Philocalia/  containingoxtracts  from  his  wtirks  made 
by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil  the  Great;  and  in  the 

*  Catcnee*  there  are  many  notes  ascribed  to  Origen,  which 
Huel  however  considers  to  be  spurious.  Several  of  his 
works  remain  in  Latin  translations,  made  by  Jerome 
and  Rufinus,  but  cbietly  by  the  latter,  Comnlete  liat»  of 
his  extant  works  are  given  by  Huct,  Cave,  K  Da 
Pin,  and  Tillemont,  and  by  Fabricius  in  tbe  /  r., 
v.  i.,  26,  The  standard  edition  of  his  whole  woiks  (n  Uiat 
of  Dc  la  Rtie,  in  4  vols,  f-l.,  Paris,  I  7.13. 

(Huet,  Origeniana:  Lard  lie r*s  Credibility,  part  ii^  ehap. 
S8,  and  tlie  authorities  quoted  by  him;  Masheims  EccleH- 
antiral  Hiitiori/.) 

ORPGENES,  also  a  pupil  of  Ammonias  Sacoas,  must  be 
di^^linguished  from  the  other  Origen.  Longinus  and  Por- 
phyry mention  three  of  his  works,  entitled,  "On  DiMXions/ 
the  *  Demiorgus,"  and  *Galienus.' 

ORIHLJELA,  a  city  of  Spain,  and  the  chief  town  of  tlic 
dtsfrict  of  Orihuelr'i,  in  the  kingdom  cjf  Valencia.  It  is 
situated  in  38^  «'  N.  lat.  and  T  W,  bug,  and  lies  on  tJie 
banks  of  the  Segura,  in  an  extensive  plain  at  the  fool  of  a 
lofty  mountain  of  limestone,  which  overhangs  it  precipi- 
tously on  the  north.  This  plain,  or  hiierta,  as  it  is  called, 
is  about  17  miles  from  esat  lo  west,  and  about  5  miles  ia 
average  breadth  from  north  lo  south.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  &outh  by  ranges  of  hills  and  roounlains  bare  of 
trees,  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  huerla  of  Murcia,  of  which  it  is  a  prolongation.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  sand  in  some  partu, 
resting  on  a  stratum  impervious  to  water.  On  the  east- 
em  side  are  many  strips  of  sand,  which  the  Segura  has 
deposited  in  its  overflowings,  but  ihesa  lure  of  small  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  rest  of  the 
buerta,  w^hich  is  esteemed  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Spam.  *  The  orange-trees  of  the  buerta/  says  Miuano^ 
*beriides  their  utility,  embellish  the  scener^and  give  balrai* 
nesis  to  the  air;  ever  charming  by  the  brilhant  green  of  their 
foliage,  by  the  multitude  and  fragrance  <if  thoir  flowers,  and 
by  the  beauty  of  their  fruit,  they  form  delightful  orchards, 
alternatint^  with  groves  of  mulberries  and  other  fruit-trees. 
Delitious  IB  it  to  repose  beneath  these  shades,  where  the 
taste,  the  ey«.  and  the  smell  receive  impressions  equally 
grateful.  The  murmuring  of  the  waters  which  Mow  through 
the  trenches,  the  variety  of  fruits,  the  gaiety  of  the  pea* 
sanir)'.  and  the  purity  of  the  sky,  give  rise  to  elevated  ideas, 
so  that  some  foreigners  have  fancied  they  here  found  the 
delicious  spots  depicted  by  Milton  in  his  *'  Paradise  Lost.*' ' 
Fig  and  pomeginnatc  trees, silver  elms,  and  cypresses  diver- 
fcitV  the  vegetation  of  the  liucrta.  while  clumpi>  of  date-palms 
towering  above  all  impart  »n  oriental  charootor  to  th^ 
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scenery.  The  huerta  yields  also  abundance  of  hemp,  flax, 
wheat,  barley,  canary-seed,  lucerne,  maize,  and  vegetables ; 
with  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  baritia,  and  affords  pasturage  to 
cattle  of  all  sorts.  It  is  deservedly  called  *  the  Grarden  of 
S|>ain,*  a  distinction  due  to  its  delightful  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate, the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  abundance  of 
water  which  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  it  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial canals,  making  it  indei>endent  of  the  sky  for  its 
supply  of  moisture,  and  giving  rise  to  the  proverb— 

*  Llne^a  o  no  lliieva, 
TrIgD  en  OrihueXt. 

CRa'm  or  no  nin. 

In  OribucU  there  is  grain. )* 

The  population  of  the  huerta,  which  contains  twenty-nine 
towns  and  villages,  amounts,  according  to  Antillon,  to 
nearly  60,000,  of  whom  about  25,5  jO  belong  to  the  city  of 
Orihuela.  The  <ity  is  four  leagues  distant  from  Murcia, 
four  from  the  Mediterranean,  nine  from  Alicante,  the  same 
from  Cartagena,  and  thirty  from  Valencia.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  and  its  chapter  comprises  five  dignitaries,  seven- 
teen canons,  twelve  prebendaries,  and  twelve  semi-preben- 
daries :  it  has  also  a  collegiate  chapter  at  Alicante.  Besides 
its  cathedral,  Orihuela  has  three  parish  churches,  two  more 
without  the  walls,  and  five  dependent  churches;  nine  con- 
vents of  monks  and  three  of  nuns  (suppressed  in  1835),  two 
hospitals,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  tlieatre, 
a  public  granary,  a  cavalry  barrack,  a  post-office,  and  seven 
inns.  Its  institutions  for  public  instruction  are  a  university, 
connected  with  that  of  Valencia,  a  seminary,  and  two 
colleges,  in  all  which  education  is  much  neglected. 

The  city  is  divided  by  the  Segura  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  two  bridges,  ft  is  also  divided  into  four 
vards.  In  form  it  is  long  and  narrow,  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  mountain  La  Muela,  which  overhangs  it.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  broad,  but  unpaved.  The  public 
buildings  are  not  worthy  of  notice,  but  the  private  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  regular  and  tolerably  handsome ;  and 
the  general  aspect  of  thu  city  is  cheerful  and  agreeable. 

Tiiie  inhabitants  of  Orihuela  arc  noted  fur  their  super- 
stition and  demoralization;  and  also  for  their  industry. 
Though  they  are  for  the  most  part  agriculturists,  the 
city  has  a  thriving  commerce,  and  manufactories  of  linens, 
hats,  soap,  and  starch,  some  tanneries,  eleven  liour-mills, 
and  more  than  100  oil-mills.  Its  annual  contribution  to 
the  exchequer  is  only  2700/. 

Orihuela  is  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  of  Spain,  having 
existed  before  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  passed 
from  their  hands  into  those  of  the  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Moors  successively ;  and  in  a.d.  1057  was  made  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  khalifate  of 
Cordoba  was  divided.  It  was  soon  re-annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cordoba,  and  in  1228  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia,  then  established  by  Aben  Hud.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  in  1265,  when  it  was  taken  by 
James  I.  of  Aragon. 

(Minano ;  Antillun ;  Laborde,  Itin,  Dcscrip.de  VE^agne ; 
Townsend*s  Journey  through  Spain;  Inglis,  Spain  in  1830; 
Mariana,  Hist,  Gen.  de  Espana.) 
ORILLON.    [Bastion.] 

OKINO'CO,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  has  its 
origin,  according  to  the  most  recent  information,  not  in  the 
centre,  but  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  mountain  system  called  Parime,  but  its  source 
has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  nor  has  any  in- 
formation respecting  it  been  obtained  from  the  natives. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  river  rises  near  64°  W.  long. 
and  between  3°  and  4°  N.  hit.  Humboldt  advanced 
up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  mission  of  Esmeraldas,  and  he 
(ays  that  some  monks  had  penetrated  several  miles  farther 
to  the  confluence  of  the  river  Chiguire,  where  the  Orinoco  is 
80  narrow  that  the  natives  have  made  a  brid<;c  over  it  of 
creepers  at  the  foot  of  a  cataract.  Above  this  fall  the  country 
iiin  possession  of  the  Guaicas,  a  race  of  aborigines  of  rather 
white  complexion,  who  prevent  foreigners  from  advancing 
farther  into  the  mountain  region.  Schomburgk  confirms 
this  account. 

At  this  point  the  river  runs  in  a  general  western  direc- 
tion, and  several  miles  farther  down  it  divides  into  two  arms, 
of  which  that  which  flows  to  the  south-west  is  called  Cassi- 
quiari,  and  after  a  rapid  course  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
joins  the  Guainia,  or  Kio  Negro,  thus  forming  a  natural  watcr- 
Gommunication  between  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  into  which 
lattsr  hv«r  th«  Guainia  lisills.     [Braziz^  p.  360.]   The  Ori- 


noco continues  a  wide  river,  running  in  a  western  direction 
along  the  southern  base  of  the  Parime  mountains,  until  it 
approaches  es"*  W.  long.,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Atabapo 
from  the  south  and  by  the  Guaviaro  from  the  west.  From 
the  confluence  of  the  last-mentioned  river  its  course  lies  to 
the  north,  along  the  western  base  of  the  Parime  Mountains, 
and  in  this  part  its  navigability  is  interrupted  by  the  Rau- 
dalea  of  Maypures  and  Atures,  between  t'*  and  5*^  40'  N.lat. 
The  Raudales  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  cataract.  The  great 
volume  of  water  does  not  descend  at  once  from  a  consider- 
able height,  as  in  the  Niagara  river,  nor  does  it  traverse  a 
narrow  opening  between  rocks,  like  the  Amazon  in  the  Pongo 
de  Manseriche,  but  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco  at  Maypures  and 
Atures,  which  is  nearly  8500  feet  wide,  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous narrow  channels  by  rocks  and  rocky  islands,  between 
which  the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  suc- 
cession of  small  cascades.  The  highest  of  these  cascades 
does  not  exceed  nine  feet,  and  the  river  descends  in  about 
six  miles  only  about  thirty  feet  by  all  the  cascades  of  the 
Raudale  of  Maypures.  But  the  velocity  with  which  the  con- 
fined body  of  water  runs  in  the  narrow' channels  renders  it 
impossible  to  ascend  the  raudale.  The  Raudale  of  Atures  is 
only  half  a  mile  long,  and  of  a  similar  description.  Below 
these  raudales  the  river  continues  to  flow  between  low  but 
rocky  banks.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meta,  which 
joins  it  from  the  west,  is  a  powerful  whirlpool  round  an  iso- 
lated rock,  called  the  Stone  of  Patience,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  generally  taking  two  days  to  pass  it  at  low 
water. 

Some  distance  farther  down  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  is 
narrowed  by  rocks,  which  advance  into  it  from  both  sides, 
and  the  stream  flows  mpidly  through  the  Narrow  of  Bara- 
guan,  which  is  1893  yards  wide.  But  before  it  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Apure  river  it  leaves  the  rocky  country,  and 
no  other  impediment  to  navigation  occurs,  except  the  Boca 
del  Inferno,  near  Muitaco,  a  whirlpool  produced  by  a  ledge  of 
rock,  which  however  does  not  cross  the  whole  bed  of  the  river, 
nor  prevent  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen  from  as- 
ccnclingas  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Apure.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Apure  the  course  of  the  Orinoco  lies  eastwards 
to  the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  for  boats  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  floating  rafts,  which  consist  of  forest-trees 
torn  from  their  natural  seat  by  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
and  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  Near  the  town  of  Angos- 
tura the  river  again  runs  between  rocks  for  a  short  distance, 
but  though  in  one  place  it  is  not  more  than  710  yards  wide, 
this  narrow  (Angostiura)  may  be  passed  without  danger. 
Below  Angostura  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  may  as- 
cend the  river  with  the  trade-wind,  which  blows  constantly 
from  November  to  May,  but  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  nu- 
merous sand-banks,  which  are  dangerous  when  the  water  is 
low,  especially  after  the  month  of  January.  These  sand 
banks  are  also  subject  to  changes. 

Several  islands  occur  in  the  Orinoco  below  Angostura. 
They  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  partly  low  and  partly 
rocky.     The  rocky  islands  belong  to  the  Parime  Moun- 
tains, along  the  northern  base  of  which  the  river  flows  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.      About  130  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  begins.    The  river  sends  off 
to  the  north  a  branch,  which  soon  divides  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  branches,  all  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Bocas  Chicas  (small  mouths).     They  are  all  narrow  when 
compared  with  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  called  Boca 
de  Navios,  but  most  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size.     Of  late  these  branches  have  been 
much  frequented  by  smugglers,  but  they  can  only  be  navi- 
gated under  the  guidance  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
islands  of  the  delta,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nu 
merous  channels  which  the  river  has  formed  in  the  soft  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  delta.     The  Bocas  Chicas  empty  themselves 
partly  into  the  Atlantic  and  partly  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
between  the  continent  of  South  America  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad.     Ten  of  them  are  rather  lar«ie  rivers :  iheir  names, 
enumerating  them  from  cast  to  we>t,  are  Cano  do  Lauran, 
Cano  de  Nuina,  Cano  Chico  de  Mariusas.  Cano  Grande  de 
Mariusas  (navigable),  Cano  de  jMacaroo  (navigable),  Cano 
de  Cucuina  (narrow,  but  deep),  Cano  de  Pedernales  (nari- 
gable).  Cano  de  Manamo  Chico,  and   Cano  de  Manatno 
Grande.    The  three  last  mentioned  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
ria.  The  Boca  de  Navios.  or  principal  branch  of  the  Orinoco, 
runs  eastward  to  the  ocean,  and  is  divided  for  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  into  two  channels  by  a  series  of  isluu^ 


•which  lie  nearly  in  the  miilcllo  of  the  fitream.  These  channels 
are  known  by  the  Indian  names  of  Zacupana  and  Iraataca, 
and  ibeir  eafitern  extremity  b  not  quite  thirty  miles  from  Cape 
Barima,  which  ia  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  riven  Buth  art: 
navij^ble,  but  that  on  the  soulh,  called  the  Channel  oflma- 
tnca,  though  wider  has  less  water ;  it  is  however  commonly 
used  by  laru^e  vessels.  Each  of  these  two  channels  ia  more 
than  two  miles  wide,  and  the  whole  widlli  of  the  river,  in- 
cluding ibe  islands,  considerably  exceeds  five  miles.  From 
Ihn  point  farther  down,  the  breadth  continues  to  inrrease^ 
and  at  the  mouth,  between  Punta  Barima  on  the  south  and 
the  island  of  Cangrejos  on  the  north,  it  is  more  than  KJxty 
miles  wide.  The  navitjjable  channel,  which  lies  in  the  middle, 
is  cro*se*l  by  a  sand-bar  with  seventeen  feet  of  water,  and 
in  brendlh  varying  from  two  miles  and  a  half  to  three  miles 
or  a  little  mQrt\  Within  the  bar  tiie  water  deepens  on  the 
aide  of  the  it^Iand  of  Congrejos  to  fijur  and  five  fathoms,  and 
the  navigiblo  channel  is  more  than  twelve  miles  wide. 
Thou|;h  no  arras  branch  off  from  the  Boca  de  Navios  lo 
the  south,  the  low  country  which  extends  from  the  Punta 
Barima  to  the  moulli  of  the  Easetfuibo  river,  and  is  watered 
by  several  small  streams,  is  traversed  by  nurrow  natural 
canals  culled  etabbox,  which  generally  lie  parallel  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  connecting  the  small  stream  a, 
constitute  an  internal  water-eoramunication  for  small  Inats 
biitween  the  Orinuco  and  Poineruon  rivers. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  numerous,  and 
TOfiiiy  of  them  have  both  a  long  course  and  a  great  volume  uf 
water.  Those  which  join  it  on  the  left  are  navigable  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  course,  and  are  rarely  impeded  by 
rapids ;  »ome  of  them  are  already  navigated.  But  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  it  on  the  right*  originating  on  the  elevated 
rei^on  of  the  Parirae  Mountains,  descend  fwm  them  by  nu* 
meroua  rapids  and  cataracts,  so  as  to  Ije,  at  least  for  a  great 
part  of  their  course,  entirely  unlit  for  navigation.  We  shall 
only  mcniion  a  few  of  them. 

The  Guaviare  rises  near  3*  N.  Int.,  in  the  declivities  of  the 
Paramo  deSumma  Paz,  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
A ndes»  but  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  information  colkcted  from  the  native  tribes  which 
itihttbit  the  adjacent  country,  this  river,  like  the  Orinoco, 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  running  south-cast 
joins  the  Uapcs,  an  upper  branch  of  the  Guamia,  or  Rio 
Negro»  BO  a«  to  constitute  another  natural  water-communi- 
cation between  the  two  water  systems  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon^  This  branch  k  said  to  liavo  hccn  once  navigated 
by  a  PortUGfuese,  Ciibuquena,  and  is  accordingly  called  the 
Channel  orCabuquena*  The  lower  course  of  the  Guaviare 
does  not  seem  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to  navigation,  but  as  no 
European  settlerafnts  have  yet  been  established  on  the 
banks,  it  is  only  naviii^atcd  by  the  native  tribe-*.  It  falls  into 
the  Orinoco  near  4""  N.  lat»,  after  a  course  of  more  than  500 
miles. 

The  Rio  Mcta,  which  joins  the  Orinoco  near  6*  N. 
lat,,  originates  with  its  numerous  branches  in  the  Andes  east 
of  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  is  said  to  be  navi- 
gable for  about  100  miles  from  that  tovrn»  but  it  is  not  used. 
The  mo!Jt  northern  of  its  atUuents  however,  the  lUa  Casa- 
nare,  is  navigated,  as  it  originates  not  far  from  one  of  the 
most  frequented  mountain -pas  ties  of  the  Andes,  that  of 
Toxiilo.  which  leads  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sogamnzzo, 
north  of  Bogota.  English  manufiictured  goo^ls,  sent  from 
Trinidad,  are  carried  up  the  Orinoco,  Meta»  and  Casanarc, 
and  over  the  mounlaiti-pass  to  Bogota  and  the  adjacent 
tracts.  The  course  of  the  Rio  Meta  exceeds  5Ui)  miles,  and 
that  of  the  Casanare  perhap^i  3ti0  miles. 

The  Rio  Apure,  which  join^  the  Orinocn  between  7"  and  S* 
N.  lat.,  hkewiic  frotn  the  left,  enters  it  by  a  great  number  of 
channels,  and  brings  lo  it  the  waters  of  innumerable  large 
ilreaaia,whicih  partly  originate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  north  of  (}°  N.  lat.,  and  partly  descend  from  the  south- 
ern slope  of  themaritime  mountains  of  Caracas*.  This  river 
receives  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  a  mou ntain-ran^c 
more  than  500  miles  ni  length.  The  Apnre  it!»eir  rises  in  the 
Sierrm  de  Merida,  and  runs  more  than  \m  miles  along  its  base 
totheioulh'Wost,  and  afterwards  from  west  to  east,  collecting 
in  its  course  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  Andes. 
Before  it  joins  the  Orinoco,  af^er  a  course  of  about  4 5 (J  miles^ 
it  enters  an  extretnely  low  and  level  country  of  considerable 
extent,  wbioh  for  several  months  of  the  year  is  changed  into 
tt  temporary  lake.  Through  this  alluvial  countrj'  it  has  cut 
ft  nunit»er  of  channels,  by  which  it  discharges  its  own  waters 
nad  those  brought  down  by  other  rivers  from  the  maritime 


mountains  of  Caracas.    Almost  all  the  rivers  descending 
from  the  last  mentioned  range  unite  at  one  place,  a  little 
above  St.  Jayme,  and  form  a  large  body  of  water,  which, 
about  thirty  tnilcs  lower  down,  falU  nito  ibe  Apurc,  abuut 
fifty   miles   from  its   mouth.      All   these  rivers   are   navi- 
gable through   nearly  the  whole  of  their  course,  but  are  not 
navigated,  as  they  drain  the  Llanos,  a  country  rich  in  pas- 
turage but  without  agriculture.     The  Apure  itself  however 
!  is  navigated  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  San  Domin^^u, 
I  and  the  latter  is  then  navigated  to  a  f^mall  place  called  To- 
!  runos,  at  sotne  distance  south  of  the  town  of  Varinas.    The 
,  agricultural  produce  of  the  countries  along  this  part  of  the 
■  Andes  is  thus  brought  down  to  Angostura,  and  thence  C3t- 
I  ported  to  Europe. 

Among  the  rivers  which  ytnn  the  Orinoco  from  the  right, 
only  the  Caroni  requires  to  be  mentioned ;  it  drains  a  lone 
vallev  in  the  Parirae  Mountains,  rising  east  of  the  source  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  north  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio 
Branco,  an  affluent  of  the  Guainia,  in  the  Sierra  Pacaraima, 
and  running  mostly  in  a  northern  direction.  The  current  is 
very  swift,  and  much  interrupted  by  rapida;  near  its  mouth 
it  descends  by  a  cataract  fifteen  feet  high:  but  the  wide 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  rich  in  agiicnltural  products, 
which  mclude  every  kind  of  intertropical  fruits  a ud  graiuir 
and  the  Cascarilla  del  Ani^osiura  iBortplan<hana  trifohata). 
The  Caroni  runs  more  than  3m  miles.  The  whole  cour&e 
of  the  Orinoco,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  nearly  1300  miles,  or  equal  to  that  of  the 
Danube. 

The  tides  arc  perceptible  as  far  as  Angostura,  or  nearly 
23(1  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
river  is  lowest.  At  the  conliuence  of  the  Caroni,  more  than 
150  miles  from  tiie  raouth,  the  water  at  (hat  lime  rises 
fifteen  inches.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Orinoco  inun- 
dates the  greatest  part  of  the  Llanos,  or  plains  which  lie  la 
the  north  of  it,  and  likewise  a  portion  of  the  plains  which 
extend  west  of  its  middle  conri^e  to  (he  base  of  the  Andes. 
Immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox  the  rising  of  the  water 
is  perceptible:  at  first  it  rises  slowly,  only  an  inch  in 
twenty- four  hours,  and  sometimes  the  river  sinks  ai^in  in 
April.  It  attains  its  hi-jrhest  level  in  July,  and  remains  stm- 
tionaiy  from  the  end  of  July  until  the  Sfith  of  August,  when 
it  begins  to  decrease  progressively*  but  more  slowly  than  it 
increased.  It  is  lowe-it  in  January  and  February,  At  An- 
gostura the  mean  rise  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  or  Iwenty- 
hve  feet,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  rises  several 
feet  big  iter. 

(Hmnboldl*s  Pernmml  Narrativtf,  *Jv.;  Dcpon's  Voffo^e 
d  la  Ptiftie  Orienttile  de  in  Teire  Ferme  dam  tAmiriqm 
Meridimiaie ;  Schomburgk,  London  Geographical  Journal^ 
vol.  \.) 

ORIOLE  iOriofm)  the  name  used  by  Linnseus  ami  authors 
generally  lo  designate  a  genus  of  Merulid.e,  which  tbo 
reader  will  find  characterised  in  that  article.  [V^ol,  xv., 
p.  123.] 

Woods  and  thickets  are  the  haunts  of  the  Orioles ;  and 
there  tliey  livd  in  pairs,  congregating  however  for  their 
autumnal  migration.  Their  nests  are  very  artitlcially  framed, 
and  constructed  at  the  extremities  of  tho  branches  of  high 
trees  ;  insecis,  with  diR'erent  kinds  of  berries  and  other  soft 
fruits,  form  llieir  food.  The  prevading  colour  of  the  plumage 
of  the  males  is  yellow,  and  this  character  is  constant  in  the 
l^reaier  number  of  species  known.  The  females  differ  much 
from  the  males,  their  plumage  exhibiting  greeni&h  or  tar- 
nished yellow  tints;  and  the  young  in  early  life  always 
resemble  the  females.  Their  moult  is  simple  and  or- 
dinary. 

Geographkal  Dhtributhn  of  the  Genm, — Asia,  Africa, 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archiixjlago,  and  Southern  and  Ra&lern 
Europe. 
Example,  Orinfus  galbuia,  the  Golden  Oriole. 
Description. — Mu/e — Golden  yellow,  a  blackish  brown 
spot  between  the  eye  and  the  bdl;  wings  and  tail  black;  a 
yellow  spot  on  the  quills,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
wing  when  dosed ;  and  the  tail-feathers  terminated  with  yel- 
low ;  bill  reddish  maroon  ;  iris  red;  feet  bluish  grey.  Lengih 
rather  more  than  ten  inches*  Mr.  Floy  agrees'  with  Mr. 
YarreU  that  the  male  does  not  obtain  il.sbnlhant  yellow  and 
black  till  the  third  year. 

/>777a/^.— Greenish  olive  above;  greyish  white  with  a 
yellowish  tint  below,  where  the  plumafi;e  is  marked  by  some- 
what distant  greyish  brown  short  stripes  or  datihch  dispased 
longitudinally;  wings  brown  bordered  with  olivaceous  grey  j 


tiul  olivaceous  Imged  with  black ;  yellowish  beneath  with  a 
brownitth  Waok  mark,  foaiewhat  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
Y  ;  no  dark  streak  behind  the  bill  and  lh«  eye. 

TAr  Vnung  of  the  ytfor  resemble  the  female;  but  Ibc 
In  \\  stripes  of  the  lower  parts  are  mare  numerous 

a:  n  colour ;  bill  blackish  grey  and  iris  brown. 

/  tu'iL(y,  with  Mack  spots  on  a  brilliant  yellow  ground. 
This  tti  supposed  by  Belon  and  others  lo  be  the  XAwpfwv 
of  tl»«  Grcoks:  Gahulm^  I'ireo,  and  Oriolus^  Lai.,  and  (he 
Pictts  uf  which  PUny  ibook  x.,  c.  33 ^  speaks  as  »u<*|>endinji 
i»5  ,,r..r  ..f  ^  iviig  of  llie  topinusst  binnchea  of  a  tree,  afler 
t:  r  of  a  cuju     It  iii  Ihc  Bt'cqua/i^a.  Brusola^  Gal- 

h'.' ^  ,     c'//a,  Gialhne,  and  Gnwolftf^rntdeiit  the  modern 

Itftliana ;  and  Rtgogola  commune  of  the  Stor.  dcgl.  Ucc. ; 
Tnriol  of  the  Spanish;  LmioU  Compere  Loriot,  and  Orio 
of  the  French;  GMe  Rache,  Gelb&r  Pirol,  Der  Pt/roidy 
tVirdrtrrt),  kc  ,  of  the  Germans  and  Neiherlanders ;  Goui- 
v>  '    vv  Dutch;   /ri/wa// of  Willughby  and  Ray ; 

71!  ff/en  of  the  ancient  Bnlbik 

'.«,  4^\^77iff  Golden  Oriole  is,  upon 
r]  ,   haunting  londy  gmves  and  thicketa 

on  lue  st.ir*>  ui  uuviris,  excepliun;  in  the  fiuii  ht-aiiou,  when 
It  alway«»  frefjuentu  orchardii,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  Ihe 
ciwncr.  It  U  dilficuh  to  get  near  them,  lhoU}?h  they  are 
»ottietin)e«  opproai-hed  by  llie  sjportsraan  under  the  do- 
reptjon  of  his  imitative  whistle;  but  it  requires  great  ae- 
ctantj  both  of  lips  and  car  to  |M;rform  this  fraud,  for  the 
Itft&t  tnislake,  or  one  faUe  note,  will  send  the  bird  qW 
<*|  once.  The  foo<l  consji*t«  of  insects  and  their  larv®, 
'^rrtrs,  nnd  fruits,  among  which  figs,  grapes,  and  cherries 
i»  ie5»    The  whistle  of  the  ortole  is  loud  but  tlulo- 

lil  iji^halein  expresses  the  sound  by  the  wotd  puhio. 

Tihj  ryp,  yf  rather  saucer-shaped  nest,  is  formed  of  wool  and 
blender  grass-stems,  and  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  branchy 
tttuttUy  towards  its  extremity.     The  old  French  quatxaiu 

•Oa  >i"  n«  ticuTa, 

Dii  I 

A  uii  .  ■    ^  ''I, 

Toylk  poarqLiov  ce  dire  ou  cuutroura.* 


NtrtofGolOenOTiol*. 

The  eg^^s  are  generally  four  or  five,  purplish  white  with 
i  few  ash-grey  and  claret  spots  ,  and  the  female  watches 
ftfcr  them  with  such  maternsil  care,  that  tt  is  said  she  wlil 
herself  to  be  taken  mt her  than  abandon  them.  In 
try  nests  have  been  taken  in  Suffolk  and  Nurrolk. 
_  aphical  EHgtrihuiion. — Sweden,  where  it  occasion* 
Preeds;  some  of  the  districts  of  Russia,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  Malta  (on  the  southward 
iDigration  lo  Africa),  Greece.  Egypt,  Tunia»  Tripoli,  and  the 
•iijjle  north  coast  of  Africa;  Trebizond,  and  Smyrna.  In 
tDoto  U)  Pennants  British  Zno/ogy^  by  J.  L.,  it  is  stated 
that  if  i*4  common  in  India  under  the  name  of  Pitluck  or 
p^^!,.i-h  in(j  that  drawings  of  huih  sexes  were  sent  from 
(j  d  Valentia;  but  the*e  were  probably  specimens 

ui  __,  aureus  so  often  recei^*ed  fiom  fndia,a  species 

wiuch,  though  in  some  degn^e  like  the  Orxolus  galbula,  is 
d)^tulrt  ff0»n  11. 

lt»  our  own  country  the  Golden  Oriole  has  been  found  in 
H.4»op»iiire,  Devon^ihire,  Cornwall,  near  Manchester,  near 
LincB-'der,  near  Walton  in  Surrey  and  near  Godaltuing,  at 
F,  C  No.  1U41. 


Cbeshunt  (Herts),  near  Saxmundham  in  SuOblk,  in 
folk,  at  Tynemuulh  in  Durham,  and  in  South  Wale*.  It 
has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  in  Ireland,  but  never,  tu  Ikr 
aa  we  can  leain,  in  Scotlartd« 

The  bird  can  only  bi:  considered  as  an  occasional  summer 
visitor  in  Britain,  where  it  fust  nppcarsi  in  April,  reluming 
in  September.  The  Prince  of  Musi^iumo  slates  (Specchio 
Compardiivoi  that  it  arrives  near  Rou»o  in  the  spring,  and 
departs  in  the  autumn. 

Utility  to  3/a/*,— The  Golden  Oriole  gets  very  fat  after 
its  summer  fe«d  of  frims.  Will ugbby  saw  many  of  them 
in  the  poulieruV  shops  at  Naples,  and  aaya  that  *  it  hath 
very  delicate  tle»h,  and  yieidi*  wholeaome  oouiishment ' 


Lowot  flgun,  mata ;  ayfrn  li^eura,  feiAftta. 

ORIOLl'NvB.  [Mkhulid*,  voh  xv.,  p.  123.]  Mr, 
Swainson  stale*  that  the  Oriolincp  live  in  small  flocks,  fly 
well,  and  frequent  high  trees,  among  the  foliage  of  which 
they  seek  for  caterpillars,  soft  insects,  and  fruits.  {ClasMt/l- 
cation  of  Birds^  vol.  li.) 

ORI'ON  (Constellation).  We  have  already  noted  lh« 
appearance  which  the  Greek  astro-mythological  system  ha  a 
of  being  an  appHcation  of  existing  fables  to  a  subdivision  of 
the  siars  derived  from  the  £a»t,  mixed  perhaps  with  the 
Oriental  alleejories,  imperfectly  understood.  The  trivial 
character  of  the  myths  by  which  the  Great  Bear  and  Orion, 
perhaps  the  two  moat  remarkable  constellations  in  the 
heavens^  are  accompanied,  is  enough  of  itself  lo  upset  any 
rlaim  to  high  antiquity  for  the  s>siem  above  noted.  W« 
owe  this  brilliant  cluster,  according  to  Hyginus  (of  whe«e 
two  or  three  very  slight  stories  this  is  the  most  strikin^K  to 
the  fraternal  solicitude  of  Apollo  that  his  sister  Diana 
should  remain  unmarried,  or  at  least  that  she  sliould  not 
marry  one  Orion,  a  son  of  Neptune  according  to  some,  or 
of  a  raiher  curious  parentage  according  to  others.  The 
deity  above  mentioned,  when  persuasion  had  failed,  hit 
upon  a  method  of  preventing  his  sister*s  match,  as  follows. 
He  asserted  that  bhe  could  not  hit  a  black  object  which  ap- 
peared ill  I  he  sea  at  a  distance;  and  she,  being  a  good 
matkuwomtin.  showed  htm  immediately  that  she  could« 
This  black  object  however  was  the  head  of  her  lover,  who  was 
swimmmg  at  the  time ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  he  was  immediately  gazetted  as  a  consteltation^ 
with  his  club  and  lioii*ii  skin, 

Orion  is  surrounded  by  Eridanus,  Can  is  Major,  Gemini, 
Auris^a.  and  Taurus,  The  position  of  his  belt,  with  respect 
to  Aldebaian  and  Sirius,  and  the  proximity  of  Procyon, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Pteiades,  &c-,  render  it  difficult  to 
forget  and  unnecessary  to  describe  this  part  of  the  heavens. 
The  list  of  stars  is  aa  foUows:    a  and  0,  of  Oaa  fktvV.xsAJ^< 


ORK 


tude.  were  firequently  called  Betelgue»e  or  Betelgeux,  «nd 
Rigel,  corruptions  from  Arabic  names ;  y  was  called  Bel- 
latrix. 
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IITHY'IA.  (CnisUcM.)  [Oxtstombs.]  Orithyia, 
qr  Orytbia,  as  it  is  incorrectly  written,  is  aUo  the  name  for 
a  gt^nus  of  Medusarian  Pulmogrades.  [Pulmoorada.] 
,  ORIZONTB.  The  name  of  this  artist  was  John  Francis 
Von  Bloemen.  but  the  Bentvogel  Society,  consisting  of 
Flemish  painters  resident  at  Rome,  gave  Inm  the  name  of 
Qrizonte,  from  the  hot  and  vapoury  air  of  his  pictures,  it 
being  their  custom  to  give  to  every  new  member,  on  his  in- 
Ug^uction,  a  name  expressive  either  of  any  perfection  or 
defoct  in  his  figure  ana  countenance,  or  sume  peculiarity  in 
his  style,  or  singularity  in  his  character.  Orizonte  was  born 
in  1656,  at  Antwerp,  but  studied  and  always  resided  in 
Italy.  Tiie  palaces  of  the  pope  and  of  the  nobility  at  Rome 
nossesa  abundance  of  his  works,  both  in  fresco  and  oil. 
The  composition  of  his  landseapes  and  the  character  of  his 
tKOes  are  almost  always  in  the  style  of  Poussin  ;  but  the 
^neral  tone  is  a  dark  green  with  a  oast  or  red.  His  seleo 
tiop  of  subjects  is  always  picturesque,  and  the  pencilling 
l|Dld;  but  his  pictures  are  not  always  equally  finished.  As  he 
advanced  in  ase  his  style  degenerated  into  mannerism, 
but  bis  enginality  will  always  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
flfafc  rank  of  landscape  painters.  He  died  in  1740,  at  the 
ageofeifhty-four. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  THE,  are  a  group  of  islands  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain.  They  are  situated  north  of  the 
QsrUi-eaatem  extremity  of  Scotland,  between  tH'*  44'  and 

L  *•■  ''\i!^!Lf*'  ^.  •»*  w*  of  Bayw  an  q,  w\  r,  it*,  Z,  wd  9 
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dQ**  24'  N.  lat;,  and  between  2**  22'  and  3**  25  W.  loDg. 
They  are  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Peniland  Frith,  which  is  5^  iniles  wide  at  its  eastern  en- 
tranco  between  Duncansby  Ilead  and  Borough  Point  in 
the  ihland  uf  South  RonaUUha.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
water  during  the  run  of  the  tides  through  this  sti-ait  is 
broken  b^  the  Pentland  Skerries,  which  ne  a  little  more 
than  4  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Duncansby  Head,  and  2^ 
miles  south  of  the  island  of  South  Ronaldsua ;  and  farther 
westward  by  the  islands  of  Swona  and  Stroma,  the  latter  of 
which  lies  within  li  mile  of  the  shore  of  Caithness.  A  strong 
current  is  thus  produced  running  at  the  rate  of  from  three 
to  nine  miles  an  hour  in  various  parts  of  the  Frith  at  one  and 
the  same  time;  a  circumstance  which  causes  so  much  sea 
in  gales  of  wind  as  to  render  the  strait  very  dangerous  to 
deei;>-laden  vessels.  There  are  two  li^hthouKes  erected  on 
the  Gicat  Pentland  Skerry,  and  another  on  Dunnet  Head, 
on  the  south  bide  of  the  western  entry  to  the  Frith,  with  the 
assistance  of  which  the  strait  may  be  navigated  with  com- 
parative safety  in  moderate  weather. 

The  group  consists  of  67  islands  and  islets,  27  of  wbich 
are  inhabited;  the  remainder,  called  holmes,  are  only  visited 
during  the  summer  for  the  preparation  of  kelp  or  as  pas- 
ture grounds.  The  largest  of  these  islands,  called  Pomona, 
or  Mainland,  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west,  about 
18  miles,  and  divides  the  group  into  two  portions.  The 
islands  between  Pomona  and  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain 
axe  called  the  South  Isles,  and  those  north  of  Pomona  the 
Nprth  Isles.  Eight  of  the  South  Islands  and  three  Skerries 
and  fifteen  of  the  North  Isles  are  permanently  inhabited. 
They  contained  in  1831  a  population  of  28,847,  viz.: — 


flouUi  IdPt. 

Swona  and  Pentland  Skerry 

Inh. 
89 

South  Ronaldsha 

2,265 

Buna            .         •         •         • 

357 

FlotaandFara      . 

369 

Hoy 

1,388 

Grerosay       .         •         •         • 

225 

Copinshay     •         .         •         • 

7 

Pomona,  or  Mainland    • 

15,787 

Huuda        •         •         •         • 

5 

North  IsIm. 

Shapinsha      •        .        •        . 

809 

Gairsa            •         •         •         • 

69 

Weir 

n 

Egilsha        •         •        •        • 

928 

Rousa           •         •         •         • 

991 

En  hallow     .... 

20 

£da  and  Kara        «         .        • 

756 

Stronsa,  Papa  Sttooia,  and 

Lingholm           •         • 

1,07: 

Sanda          .... 

1,839 

North  Ronaldsha 

529 

PiftpaWeatra 

330 

Weatra        .... 

1.70^ 

28.847 

Some  of  the  islands  hate  lockT  shores  presenting  abrupt 
precipices  towards  the  west,  and  rise  in  low  rounded  hills 
covered  with  heath,  and  with  a  considerable  depth  of  peat- 
mould.  Others  are  low  and  flat,  with  sandy  shores.  There 
are  no  trees  on  any  of  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  small  size  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^own  of 
Kirkwall,  although  at  some  remote  period  they  would  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  wood,  from  the  numerous  remains 
found  imbedded  in  the  peat  mosses. 

The  geological  character  of  these  islands  is  very  simple ; 
the  whole  group,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  granitic  dis- 
trict near  Stromness,  consisting  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
old  red-sandstone  forpaation.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  spe- 
cies of  sandstone  fla^.  much  charged  witn  argillaceous 
matter.  It  occurs  in  distinct  strata,  usuallv  slightly  inclined, 
forming  hills  of  small  elevation  inland,  which  however  often 
present  very  magnificent  cliffs  round  the  coasts.  The  colour 
varies  from  pale  greenish  to  blackisb  grey.  Occasionally 
it  contains  bitumen,  and  it  is  the  repository  of  remarkable 
fossil  fishes. 

Connected  with  the  sandstone  flag  are  beds  of  common 
sandstone  of  a  yellowish  or  tile-red  colour.  It  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  mountains  of  Hoy.  the  highest  point  in 
Orkney,  and  alsa  several  beadlanda  in  Ppmona  and  Eda. 
Dykes  of  baaalt  and  greenstone  traveirse  these  rooks  in  Hoy 
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Pomona.  &e.,  and  a  bed  of  basalt  wns  noticed  by  Dr.  Traill 
in  Hoy. 

The  granite  tract  appearsi  in  tho  form  of  a  chain  of  mo- 
derate hills,  occupyini^  a  length  of  six  miles,  and  a  breadth 
of  fmm  one  to  half  a  mile,  and  ends  at  Stromncss.  It  is 
everywhere  in  immediate  contact  with  a  coarse  conglome- 
rate, consisting  of  nodules  of  auariz,  and  fragments  of 
granite  and  sandstone,  imbeddea  in  an  arenaceous  base. 
The  granite,  oonglomerate,  and  (sandstone  fiag,  above  no- 
ticed, strikingly  resemble  the  corresponding  rocas  in  Caith- 
ne»s  and  Sutherland.  Fossil  fishes  occur  rather  plentifully 
in  Pomona,  in  the  lower  beds  of  a  quarry  of  sandstone  flag. 
The  fishes  from  Caithness  and  Orkney  approach  one  another 
yerT  nearly,  but  among  the  latter  are  several  new  species 
and  even  genera.  Two  of  tho  most  remarkable  are  numtd, 
by  Agassiz.  Cheiracanthus  and  Cheirolepis.  (Traill  and 
Agashiz,  Reporti  qfthe  Brituh  Assoctattun/nr  1834.) 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  surface  of  the  islands 
is  IftO.OUO  acres,  of  which  lohS  than  one-third  is  cultivated 
and  u»ed  as  pasture;  the  remainder  is  a  waste  or  covered 
with  water.  The  island  of  Sandu,  which  is  tiat  and  low, 
is  the  most  fertile,  and  accordingly  is  called  the  granary 
of  the  Orkneys.  Wart  Hill,  on  the  island  of  Hoy,  has  un 
elevation  of  1556  feet,  and  is  considered  the  highejit  land  in 
tlie  islands;  Wideford  Hill  on  Pomona  also  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable elevation.  The  coasts  of  Pomona  and  the  South 
Isles  are  very  irregular  in  their  outline,  and  contain  several 
secure  and  spacious  harbours. 

As  the  Orkneys  lie  open  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  are  exposea  to  the  western  gales,  which  are 
the  prevalent  winds,  the  climate  is  rather  wet  tiian  cold. 
Frost  rarely  continues  for  several  days  in  succession,  and 
the  harbours  are  open  all  the  year  round.  The  winter  is  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of  the  frequent  rains,  sleet,  and 
storms,  and  it  is  usually  prolonged  far  into  the  spring, 
^bich  season  also  is  very  damp.  The  summer  is  generally 
fine  and  pleasant,  the  heat  being  very  moderate  and  the 
weather  steady.  The  early  part  of  the  autumn  is  likewit»e 
agreeable,  but  in  November  the  bad  weather  commences. 

The  soil  of  some  of  the  islands  is  of  inferior  quality,  but 
that  of  others  is  excellent.  Agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
raising  of  oats,  and  that  kind  of  barley  which  in  Scotland  is 
called  bear,  or  big,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  a  few  other  vegetables.  Owing  to  the  proprie- 
tors having  turned  thoir  attention  for  many  years  exclu- 
sively to  the  kelp  manufacture,  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
neglected;  but  of  late  great  improvements  have  taktn  place, 
and  the  opening  of  a  reeular' steam  communication  with 
Abenleen  and  Edinburgh  bus  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
raising  of  green  crops  and  rearing  of  cattle,  for  which  the 
islands  are  peculiarly  adapied.  Owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  climate  and  the  lateness  of  the  summer,  wheat  is  not 
found  to  answer,  but  oats,  barley,  and  big  or  bear,  are  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities.  Gitile  are  numerous,  but 
small :  on  several  of  the  larger  farms  the  Angus  and  short- 
borned  breeds  have  been  introduced  with  success.  Horbcs 
are  abundant,  but  small.  Sea-fowl  abound  on  most 
of  the  smaller  islands.  Many  families  subsist  entirely  on 
the  produce  of  their  fishing ;  cod,  herrings,  and  lobsters 
abound  along  the  coast,  and  seals  are  common.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  inlands  derive  their  name  from  the  seal, 
orp,  in  the  language  of  the  Northmen,  signifying  a  seal.  A 
few  yours  ago  the  iuhabitanis  derived  a  great  profit  from 
the  preparation  of  kelp.  But  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
the  manufacture  has  been  almost  extinct,  the  article  having 
been  quite  superseded  in  the  soap  and  glass  woiks  by  the 
carbonate  of  soda  made  from  common  salt.  Durinir  the 
war  the  price  of  kelp  has  been  so  high  as  20/.  a  ton,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  never  below  12/.  Latterly  it  has  sold  for 
about  3/.  or  4/.  a  ton,  which  hardly  pays  the  lalwur  of 
making  it  and  sending  to  market.  The  little  kelp  which  is 
still  made  is  used  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  iodine. 
Owing  to  the  exiitiction  of  the  kelp  manufacture  a  com- 
plete change  has  taken  place  in  these  islands.  Under  the 
old  system  the  mass  of  the  population  were,  in  all  but  name, 
serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  being  bound  to  labour  ut  kelp- 
making  for  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  miserable  cot- 
tage and  little  patch  of  land,  and  living  from  year  to  year 
without  hope  or  pros)  ect  of  bettering  their  condition.  The 
fadure  of  the  maiket  for  kelp  in  fact  ema:»cii)aied  them,  as 
their  labour  ceasing  to  be  valuable  to  ihe  landlord,  iliey  were 
left  at  liberty  to  employ  it  in  any  occupation  which  they 
(bund  most  advantageous.    The  consequence  has  been  a 


I  great  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  rise  of  the  herring- 
I  fishery,  which  had  been  entirely  neglected,  into  a  branch  of 
indusiry  of  preai  imporlance.  Upwards  of  700  bouls,  with 
six  men  each,  and  of  the  average  value,  with  tlieir  nets,  of 
130/.  or  14U/.,  are  now  emplo\ed  in  this  fishery,  and  the 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  favourable  years  from 
30,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  herrings  are  exported,  and  from 
20,000/.  to  30,000/.  are  divided  among  the  fishermen  and  their 
families.  The  cod-fishery  also,  which  is  prosecuted  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  before  the  great  shoals  of  herrings 
appear  on  the  coast,  is  last  rising  into  importance,  and  al- 
ready brings  from  5000/.  to  7000/.  annually  into  the  eountry. 
The  lobaier-fiblierv  is  also  carried  on,  but  is  of  minor  im* 
portance. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Scotch  and  partly  of  Norwegian 
descent.  While  the  islands  belonged  to  Norway  and  ]3eQ- 
mark,  many  Nr^rwegians  settled  on  them,  and  their  lan- 
guage was  exclusively  in  use.  But  since  the  islands  have 
been  annexed  to  Scotland,  a  great  change  has  taken  place, 
and  the  Norse  language  has  been  long  extinct.  A  few 
relics  of  theUdal  tenure,  the  universal  tenure  of  land 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  north,  may  still  be  found ; 
and  tliere  are  instances  of  families  who  occupy  small 
patches  of  ground  which  have  descended  from  father  to  ion 
from  time  immemorial.  In  character,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  now  differ  little  horn 
the  Scotch  lowlanders.  They  are  generally  intelligent,  Va- 
cated, and  moral.  The  competition  between  the  United 
Seceders,  who  constitute  about  a  third  part  of  the  population, 
and  the  establishcfl  church,  has  done  much  of  late  years  to 
extend  the  means  of  education  and  diff'use  a  spirit  of  religi- 
ous zeal.  There  are  few  parishes  which  have  not  at  least 
two  schools.  The  women  find  some  occupation  in  straw- 
platting.  A  number  of  young  men  leave  the  country 
to  enter  the  merchant  navy,  and  oAen  riso  to  be  mas- 
ters and  mates  of  vosels,  being  in  general  sober,  honest, 
and  able  to  read  and  write.  Formerly  a  considerable 
number  went  to  America  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  but  since  the  junction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  with  the  North- West  Company,  Canadians 
have  been  exclusively  employed.  A  few  men  also  go 
every  year  with  the  whale-ships  to  Davis's  Straits,  but,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries  of  late 
years,  the  number  who  leave  the  islands  in  search  of  em- 
ployment is  considerably  diminished. 

It  appears  that  the  Orkneys  were  early  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Nonnans,  and  they  remained  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  till  the  year  1 468,  but  had  their 
own  kings  or  earls,  who  governed  them  as  independent  so* 
vercigns.  1  he  Orkneys  were  the  general  rendezvous  of  tne 
piratical  fleets  which  so  olten  devastated  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Hollo,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  and 
ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  an  earl  of  Ork- 
ney. In  1468  the  islands  were  pawned  to  Scotland  for 
50,000  florins,  and  the  pledge  has  never  been  redeemed. 
From  the  year  1471  the  earls  of  the  island  became  depend- 
ent on  Scotland,  and  from  that  time  were  considered  like 
other  chieftains  of  tlie  Scottish  clans. 

Kirkwall,  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Pomona, 
is  the  capital  of  the  islands.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus 
at  Kirkwall  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
middle  age  architecture  in  Scotland;  it  was  built  by  Olave^ 
kin^  of  Denmark.  It  is  in  good  repair  and  still  used  as  the 
parish  church.  Close  to  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the 
bisliop's  palace,  and  of  the  palace  of  Earl  Patrick  Stewart, 
the  last  feudal  earl  of  Orkney,  who  was  executed  for  high 
treason  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  town  consists  of  one  loiig 
nairow  street,  but  contains  several  good  houses  and  shops.  It 
has  been  recently  lighted  with  gas.  The  population  in  1831 
was  3721.  It  has  ten  schools  and  a  consioerable  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  island.  In  1835,  78  vesisels,  of  4238  tons, 
navigated  by  326  seamen,  belonged  to  this  port.  In  1634 
the  shipping  which  left  the  port  amounted  to  8248  tons,  and 
1 0,304  tons  entered.    The  town  has  some  distilleries. 

Siromness,  situated  towards  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Pomona,  has  also  a  good  harbour.  It  contained  in  1831 
a  population  of  2521,  and  it  has  considerable  trade:  about 
300  vessels  annually  enter  the  harbour. 

Though  there  are  several  other  good  harbours,  they  are  no^ 
used,  except  by  fi^hing-boats  ;    the  best  in  Orkney  is  Ii 
nes  Bay  for  all  classes  of  vessels.    The  principal  statioui 
the  herring-fishery  are  St.  Margaret*s  Hope  in  South 
naldsha  and  Strensic  in  Stroasa«  Qti\yv^\^\i^\A^\^v)Si» 
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h  aa  excdk'nt  and  spaciouti  harbour,  called  l^ng  Hope, 
The  stewartry  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  consisting  of  this 
P'oup  and  the  Shetland  Isles,  sends  one  member  to  par- 
liament, and  the  town  of  Kirkwall  which  is  a  royal  bmougli. 
returns  a  meraher  together  wtili  Wick,  Dingwall,  Tain, 
Cromarthy,  and  Dornoch. 

(Peterkin's  Notes  on  Orkney  and  ZHland ;  NeilKi  Tmtr 
in  Orknmjand  Zetland;  Stanley's  Voyage  to  the  Orkneys; 
Sheriff's  AgricuHural  Report  qf  the  Orkneys;  Various 
AfS*  Communication^,) 

ORLAY,  BERNARD  VON.  called  Bernard  of  Brussels, 
was  born  in  that  city  about  the  year  1490-  He  went  to 
Rome  when  he  was  very  young,  where  he  had  the  goml 
fbrtune  to  become  a  pupil  of  Raphael  On  his  return  to 
BrUisels  be  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  governesii 
of  the  Neiherhujda,  and  was  likewise  employed  for  many 
years  by  the  emperor  Charles  V, 

The  style  of  his  desi'^n  was  noble,  and  his  tone  of  colour- 
ing very  agreeable.  He  very  frequently  painted  on  a  ground 
of  leaf- gold,  especially  if  he  was  engaged  on  a  work  of  irti- 
portance,  a  circuroalance  which  is  said  to  have  preserved 
the  ftreihnesa  and  lustre  of  his  colours^:  inhishunting  pieces, 
in  wbieb  be  introduced  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  be  usually  look  the  scenery  from  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  which  afforded  him  ample  variety. 

He  wjis  engaged  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  to  paint  sixteen 
cartoons,  as  models  for  tapestry,  intended  for  the  decoration 
of  his  palace.  Each  cartoon  contained  only  two  figures,  a 
knight,  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  representing  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Nassau  famdy.  These  cartoons  were  designed 
in  an  elevated  style  worihr  of  a  pupil  of  Riipbael  The 
cartoons  were  afterwards  copied  in  oil,  by  Jurdaens,  by  ilie 
prince*s  order.  The  chapel  of  a  monastery  iiL  Antwerp  had 
a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  this  master: 
we  are  not  certain  whether  it  is  tstdl  there,  or  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed  in  the  T5ceni?s  of  revolution  and  confusion  of 
the  last  half-century.  B.  von  Orlay  died  in  J56U,  agett 
seirenty. 

As  this  artist  it,  we  believe,  little  known  in  England,  we 
iuhjoin  a  few  brief  notices  from  Dr.  Waaf^en's  *  Arts  and 
Ariisiii*  in  England.*  respectinjif  pictures  which  he  saw  in 
English  collections:  *  Li  Devou^hire-hoube,  Nepiune  and 
Amphitrile,  and  Cupid  with  ihe  tndeiti,  a  very  carefully  exe- 
cuted little  picture,  here  ascribed  to  Luca  Penni,  but,  beyond 
fttl  doubt,  a  work  of  that  Flemish  ficholai  of  Raphael '  'At 
Chiswick:  1,  a  female  porirait,  vltv  delicately  painted,  kepi 
under  glass,  and,  without  any  rea^ioii,  isaid  lo  be  Petrarch^s 
Laura;  2,  a  female  Bguve  in  profile,  calkn^  Cleopatra,  on 
acTount  of  a  serpent  on  the  bosom  ;  but  the  expreasiun  of 
indifference  in  the  fine  and  h.indsome  fuce  dues  not  corre- 
^pimd  with  the  character/  In  the  Liverpool  Insiiiution:  a 
Holy  Farady,  admirably  executed,  aficr  a  composition  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  AtChalswonh:  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  a  very  rich  composiiion,  ascnbcil 
to  Jan  vim  Eyck  ;  but  many  parts  of  which,  says  D.Waagen, 
•stronj^ly  remind  me  of  the  admirable  Bernard  von  Orlay.* 
At  KeddlesTon  Hall  the  seat  of  Karl  Scar^dale:  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infnut  Chrst,  who  blesnos  St,  ,Iubn  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  and  Elisabeth  :  the  (inures  are  three-quarters 
the  size  of  life.  Dr.  W.  ^ays  ihat  next  to  the  Pieli.  jn  the 
museum  at  BrussicU,  this  is  the  finest  picture  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  by  this  eminent  roaster.  At  Li)rdSiiencer*s, 
at  Ahbuipcr  a  bust  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  very  carefully 
painied. 

ORLE'.VNOIS,  or  ORLE^ANAIS.  L\  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces or  military  govern nients  into  which,  before  the  Re- 
volution, France  was  divided.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
ind  norlh-east  by  the  go%'ernment  of  L'lle  dc  Frani  e,  on 
the  east  by  Champagne  and  Bouigo^ne,  on  the  south  east 
by  Nivernois,  on  ibe  suuih  by  Bern  or  Berry,  on  the  south- 
west by  Tourame,  and  on  the  norih-wesl  by  Maine  and  a 
small  part  of  Normandie.  It  look  its  name  from  Orl^uns, 
its  capital  [Orlbaxs],  and  comprehended  the  subordinate 
districts  of  Orl6anais,  properly  so  called,  chief  town  Orleans, 
pop.  4UJ61  ;  Le  Gatinois  Orl^anoii  [Gatinois],  chief  town 
Montargts  pop.  67H1  :  Ije  Blaisois  or  Bl^sois  [Blrsois  and 
Blot?i].  chief  town  Blois,  pop.  13,1.18;  J^a  Sologne,  chief 
town  Romorantin,  pop.  e^bS :  and  La  Beauce  or  Beau&se 
[Bk4US«r],  which  comprehended  the  three  subordinaio 
districts  of  Le  Pays  Chartniin  [Chahtrai?^],  chief  town 
Cli art i'es»  pop.  14,439;  Le  Dunors  [Drxois],  chief  town 
Chftteaudun,  pop,  6461;  and  Le  Vendomois,  clnef  town 
Ve/iMme,  pop,  77/1*     The  province  of  Orl^anois  is  now 


1  divided  into  the  departments  of  EimB  ET  Ixm,  LotR  tt 
Cher,  and  I^iret-  Small  portions  of  it  are  comprehendc<i 
in  the  departments  of  Nievre,  Seine  et  Oi^e»  und 
YoNNE.  It  included  the  three  bishoprics  of  Orleans* 
Chartres.and  Blms.  all  of  which  still  exist.  The  bishopt  on 
suffragans  of  the  arcbbiBhop  of  Paris. 

OrManais,  properly  so  called,  was  conterminous  with 
Beauce  on  the  north,  north-west,  and  west^  Gatinois  on 
the  north-east  and  east,  Sologne  on  the  south,  and  Hl^'sois 
on  the  south-west.  It  comprehended,  beside*  Orleans,  the 
towns  of  Beauc^cncy,  pop.  4^83;  Cloleauneuf,  pop,  3160; 
Meung,  pop,  463f^;  aud  Pithiviers,  pop-  3967.  It  is  st 
present  included  in  the  department  of  Ljiret.  except  a  very 
small  portion  which  is  in  the  department  of  Eurc  et  I>oir. 

The  district  of  OrK^anais,  in  the  ft  ider  application  of  the 
term,  was  for  the  mo?>t  part  included  in  the  country  of 
the  Carnutes.  and  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdimenm 
Quaria,  or  Senonia;  a  portion  of  it  was  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Senones,  in  the  same  province;  both  lbe*e 
were  Celtic  nations.  It  was  one  of  those  parts  of  Gaul 
which  remained  longest  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  by  Clovis,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ibe  Franks,  The  part  south  of  the  lyjire 
was  probably  already  in  the  bands  of  the  Visirrotbs^  from 
whom  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Franks.  It  was  pro- 
bably included  in  the  kingdom  of  Orlrans  under  the  sons 
of  Clovis,  and  in  that  of  Neustria  under  the  later  dcsr<>nd- 
ants  of  the  same  monarch.  Part  of  it  at  leasit  was  included 
in  the  domains  of  Hugues  Capet,  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Fiance,  upon  which  event  it  became  part  of  the 
domnins  of  the  crown. 

ORLE'ANS.  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  departmeni 
of  Ltiiiet,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  65  tnilw 
in  a  direct  hue  south  by  west  of  Pari-s,  or  71  miles  by  the 
road  ihiouErh  Moutlhfity^  Etampes,and  Artenay;  in  47®  55' 
N.  bt,  ami  r  S3'  E.  long. 

Orleans  is  a  town  of  considerable  aniiquity.  We  are  of 
opinion,  wiih  DWnvdle,  that  it  was  the  Genahuni  of  Caesar, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  i>f  those  who  would  fix  Genabum 
at  Gien*  (See  art,  *  Gennhum/  in  the  *  Index  Geographicus,* 
subjoined  io  the  edition  of  Cassar  in  Lcmaire's  *  Bibliotheca 
'  lusiica  Latina,  Paris,  1822.)  This  GenLibum  was  a  trading 
town  of  the  Carnutes,  a  Celtic  people,  and  was  the  scene  of 
the  outbreak  of  ihe  (^leat  revolt  of  the  Gauls  against  Csesar, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  command.  The  Carnutes.  under 
the  command  of  two  desperate  leaders,  Coiuatus  and  Cone- 
toduniis^  assembled  in  the  town»  massacred  Iho  RMmaiis 
who  for  commercial  purpoi^es  were  residin;jr  there,  amon^ 
whom  was  one  of  the  otbrers  of  Ctpsar'i*  commi^.Hariat,  and 
despatched  the  intellirrence  with  unexampled  rapidity  to  the 
surroumling  statt-s.  In  consequence  of  this  out  rage,  Cpcsar, 
early  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  attacked  the  town,  which  he 
plundered  and  burnt,  (Ccpsar,  Be  Betlo  Gaflico,  hb,  vii., 
c.  3,  1 IJ  It  seems  to  have  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and 
in  the  lime  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  rifva^ov,  was  again  the 
emporium  or  trading  town  of  tlieCarnuleB.  At  a  subsequent 
period  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  separate  ditstrict,  and  re* 
ceived  ibe  name  of  Aureliani,  as  it  i.^  commonly  supposed 
from  the  emperor  Aurolian,  but  this  we  think  very  doubt- 
ful The  mudern  name  Orleans  is  obviously  derived  from 
Aureliaii),urtas  itwas  written  in  the  middle  agesindeclinably* 
Aureliaiiis. 

In  the  devastating  invasion  of  Attila  (ad.  451)  that  bar* 
barian  penetrated  as  far  as  Orl^ans^  which  he  bet^iegcd. 
The  town  had  been  strengthened  with  new  fortifications,  and 
wa*!  bravelv  defended  by  ibe  townsmen  and  the  garrison  until 
It  was  relieved  by  the  limcly  approach  of  the  Romans  and 
Visigoths  under  Aelius  and  Theodoric,  Orl6ans  &ubse- 
QUenily  paesed  into  the  hands  of  the  Frank^t  and  became 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  their  territories 
were  st)  frequently  divuled.  In  subsequent  centuries  the 
town  was  the  object  of  the  hostility  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, ibe  biter  of  whom  twice  captured  it  (A.r>,  8i»j  and 
865).  It  was  the  capital  of  a  counly  which  was  included 
in  the  territories  of  the  dukes  of  France,  and  on  the  accet- 
hiun  of  Hugues  Capet,  who  had  inherited  that  duchy,  became 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Ihe  immediate  dominion 
of  the  crown.  It  was  at  a  later  period  (a,i>.  1428)  besieged 
by  the  En^lLsh  under  ihe  regent  Bedford  [Bedford,  Jobx, 
Dt^KK  of],  hul  the  siege  was  the  limit  of  their  successes. 
They  were  obliged  to  raif^e  it  with  disgrace,  and  never  after 
recovered  their  superiority.  [Arc,  Jean.vk  d*.]  At  ibis 
time  the  town  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a  branch  of  the  houi^* 
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of  Valois,  which  afterwards  came  to  the  throne  iu  the  person 
of  Louis  XII. 
In  the  religious  wars  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

he  prince  of  Cond6,  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  early  in  llie 
struggle  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Orleans  (April, 
156*2).  In  less  than  a  year  (Fchruary,  1563)  it  was  besieged 
by  the  duke  of  Guise  at  the  bead  of  the  Catholics;  but  liis 
assassination  [Guisk  or  Guyse,  Dckks  of]  prevented  the 
capture  of  the  place.  At  the  peace  concluded  soon  after,  it 
was  restored  to  the  king.  In  1567  it  was  surprised  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  La  Noue,  a  Huguenot  captain.  Tiie 
captors  did  much  injury  to  the  cathedral  and  the  other 
churches.  It  came  afterwards  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  and  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (a.d. 
1572)  a  number  of  Huguenots,  variously  stated  at  from 
8U0  to  1800,  perished  at  Orl6ans. 

The  town  stands  in  a  plain  gently  sloping  down  to  the 
river :  the  circuit  of  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into  a 
promenade,  forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  to  three  miles  in  extent.  The  side  of  the  town  along 
the  bank  of  the  Loire,  representing  the  chord,  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  the  length  of  the  principal  line  of  street 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Paris  road  into  the  town  on  the 
north  side  to  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  nearly  perpendi< 
cular  to  the  chord,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Orleans  is  surrounded  by  numerous  country-houses,  and 
has  large  suburbs,  of  which  that  of  Olivet  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  little  town  of  Olivet  three  miles  off)  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are 
well  laid  out,  with  wide  and  clean  streets  and  well-built 
houses.  The  line  of  street  from  the  Paris  road  to  the  bridge 
is  on  the  whole  tlie  finest,  especially  that  part  which  lies 
between  La  Place  du  Martroy  (the  principal  square  in 
OrlfonSy  adorned  with  a  coarsely  executed  pedestrian  statue 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc)  and  the  bridge.  But  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  this  line  of  street  are  ill  laid  out,  ill  built, 
and  ill  paved ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  are  the  most  wretched  possible.  The  bridge  over  the 
Loire  is  above  1000  feet  long,  and  consists  of  nine  arches, 
of  which  the  centre  has  above  100  feet  span.  There  if  a 
tolerably  handsome  quay  near  the  bridge ;  and  between  the 
bridge  and  the  suburb  of  Olivet  is  a  public  walk.  This 
suburb  abounds  with  country- houses  and  with  nursery- 
groundn. 

The  cathedral  of  Sainte  Croix  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France.  It  was  rebuilt  after  its  being  ruined  by  the  Hu- 
guenots. The  rebuilding  was  commenced  by  Henri  IV., 
but  the  edifice  has  only  been  finished  (if  indeed  it  he  yet 
complete)  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
architecture  has  excited  much  admiration,  especially  that 
of  the  principal  entrance ;  and  the  two  towers  of  the  front 
are  said  to  surpass  in  elegance  and  lightness  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  Gothic  architecture.  The  church  of  St.  Agnan, 
the  finest  except  the  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ing, bat  is  imperfect.  The  nave  was  destroyed  by  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  steeple  was  demolished  not  long  since. 
The  church  of  St.  Pierre  le  Puellier,  the  oldest  in  the 
town,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  antiquity.  There  are  a 
town-hall ;  a  court-house  iPcdaii  de  Justice),  a  handsome 
modern  building;  a  building  in  which  is  deposited  the 
public  library  of  above  20,000  volumes ;  and  a  plain  theatre. 
The  botanic  garden  is  little  more  than  a  public  walk. 

The  population  of  Orleans  in  1831  was  40,161 ;  in  1S36, 
it  was  40,272.  llie  commercial  prosperity  of  Orleans  is  not 
equal  to  what  it  was  formerly.  Its  refining- houses  fgr  sugar 
Wore  more  busily  engaged  before  the  rise  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  Paris;  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  for  ex- 
portation to  the  Levant  has  also  declined.  The  preparation 
of  vinegar,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  are  still  actively  carried 
00 ;  and  blankets  and  cotton  counterpanes  are  manufac- 
tored.  To  tliese  articles  of  manufacture  may  be  added 
eotton  and  woollen  yarn,  fine  woollen  cloths,  tiannels,  hats, 
files,  rasps,  and  oiher  tools,  glue,  chamois  and  other  leather, 
tia,  and  earthenware.  There  are  breweries  and  dyehouses ; 
and  round  the  town  are  numerous  nursery-grounds.  The 
neighbourhood  produces  some  excellent  wine.  Trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  above  articles,  and  in  brandy,  corn,  tlour, 
I  wool,  saffron,  fire- wood,  timber,  planks,  coals,  groceries, 
'  and  spices.  The  navigation  of  the  I^ire,  and  the  commu- 
nication with  the  Seine  and  its  branches  by  means  of  the 
canals  of  Orl^ns  and  the  Loing,  contribute  much  to  the 
trade  of  the  place. 

There  are  a  Conr  Royale  and  several  other  judicial  and 


fiscal  government  offices ;  an. exchange,  a  chamber  of  oom- 
merce,  and  other  institutions  connected  with  trade;  an 
Academic  Universitaire ;  a  society  of  sciences,  belles-lettrefl^ 
and  arts ;  a  royal  college  or  hi(rh  school ;  free  schools  for 
drawing,  architecture,  geometry,  and  mechanical  science 
as  applied  to  the  arts;  courses  of  instruction  in  medicine; 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  two  large  libraries. 
Orh^ans  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a 
sufl'ragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris :  his  diocese  consists  of 
the  department  of  Loiret 

The  arrondissement  of  Orl6ans  comprehends  an  area  of 
929  square  miles,  and  includes  106  communes:  it  is  divided 
into  fourteen  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  137,820;  in  1836,  it 
was  141,637. 

ORLEANS  NEW.  the  capital  of  the  sUte  of  Loui- 
siana, is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  104 
miles  from  its  mouth  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
about  90  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  in 
29"  58'  N.  lat.  and  90°  9'  W.  long.  The  city  is  in  the  most 
favourable  situation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  of  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  North  American  Union, 
being  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  outlet  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  already  the  emporium  of  the  vast 
region  which  is  drained  by  that  river,  the  Missouri,  the  Red 
River,  and  their  tributaries,  and  in  future  years,  when  set*- 
tlements  shall  have  extended  through  that  ferule  region. 
New  Orleans  may  become  the  greatest  commercial  city  of 
the  West ;  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  or  America  which 
has  equal  natural  facilities  of  internal  navigation.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  population  and  commerce  of  the 
city  have  increased  during  the  last  30  years,  and  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels  upon  the  great 
western  rivers,  has  been  most  remarkable ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  of  the  place  being  un- 
healthy. The  population  of  Now  Orleans,  which  was 
17,242  in  1817,  was  27.146  in  1820,  and  in  1830  amounted 
to  46,310.  The  number  of  French  inhabitants  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  Americans,  but  the  French  pre<lominate 
in  the  old  town,  where  many  of  the  storekeepers  are  unable 
to  speak  English.  There  are  many  Spaniards,  about  12,000 
slaves,  5000  free  persons  of  colour,  and  14,000  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1803,  when  the  territory 
was  bought  by  the  United  States  from  France  [JeffkrsonJ, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  10.000.  New 
Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1717 ;  it  was  ceded 
to  Spain  in  1763,  with  the  rest  of  Louisiana;  but  was  re- 
stored to  France  in  1801,  and  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1803. 

The  French  language  is  perhaps  as  much  spoken  as  the 
English.  The  principal  theatre  is  French;  it  is  in  the  old 
town,  is  large,  and  well  attended.  The  American  theatre  is 
in  the  suburbs.  Billiard-rooms,  gambling-houses,  and  lot- 
tery-offices are  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  old  town. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  are  in  English,  some  in  French, 
and  some  are  half  in  hlnglish  and  half  in  French. 

New  Orleans  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  con- 
sisting of  six  complete  squares,  with  suburbs,  called  fau- 
bourgs. The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  about  40  feet  wide ; 
many  of  them  are  unpaved.  but  have  wide  and  convenient 
footpaths.  The  houses  near  the  river  are  of  brick,  but  in  the 
rear  of  the  town  many  arc  built  of  wood.  During  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  the  city  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and 
many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  leave  it  at  that  season  ; 
of  those  who  remain,  a  large  proportion  are  carried  off 
yearly  by  yellow  fever.  The  climate  is  however  more  fatal 
to  Europeans  who  arc  new  comers  than  to  natives;  and 
perhaps  in  addition  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  place,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  dissolute  mode  of  life  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  as  one  cause  of  the  great  annual  mortality.  The 
disease  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  town  stands,  and  the  exhalations  with 
which  the  air  is  consequently  loaded.  This  disadvantage  is 
hardly  susceptible  of  remedy,  because  the  city  stands  a  few 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  the  waters  of  which 
are  kept  in  their  channel  by  an  artificial  mound,  or  levee, 
which  extends  for  nearly  100  miles  along  the  bank.  The 
sickly  season  extends  through  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  Themusquitosare  in  vast  numbers.  Every 
bed  in  every  respectable  house  is  provided  with  a  rausquito- 
curtain. 

The  cathedral  is  the  only  public  building  at  all  imposing; 
it  has  four  towers,  and  massive  walls  ornamented  witU 
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it^M  of  §mnU  in  the  liiclies.    Tlseie  is  a  hktge  *Cbanty 

Hospital/  which   pro v idea   liberally    such    articles  as  are 

needed  by  ihe  sick  poor,  and  relieves  K\ei'\  ytur  from  &OU*J 

toyuou  patienis.     There  iire  also  three  orpluui  anyhims  iur 

,  «Mpporhni(,  e<lucatiiig,  and  pulling  out  tn  ihe  world  desti- 

Puteutphan^:  two  of  ihesc  insUtutions  are  welt  endowed, 

nind  the  whole  ar©  well  supported  by  the  richer  inhaba- 

anls 

In  the  environs  there  are  large  plantation*  of  sugar,  cot* 
ton»  indigo,  and  rice,  which  are  cultivated  in  a  very  (Terfect 
manner.  There  are  pomegranalet,  magntilitts,  rayrtle!4,and 
Ihe  fraj^rance  of  the  orange  groves,  when  the  ireeit  are  in 
blossom ♦  h  delicious, 

A  ranal,  opened  in  1S37.  connects  New  Orleans  with 
Lake  Ponichaitroin,  It  is  44  miles  long,  and  cost  nearly  a 
tniUion  oF  dollara.  Another  canal»  callod  ihe  Carondelel 
canul,  connecid  the  Mississippi  with  Lake  Pantchaririim 
throujih  Ihe  river  Saini  John.  La  Fourche  Canal  exlendii 
from  near  New  Orleans  to  Berwirk^s  Bay;  the  length,  in- 
cluding the  natural  navigation,  is  85  raile?i.  A  railroad, 
44  miles  lonsf.  connects  New  Orleans  wiih  Lake  Ponl- 
itliartiuin.  This  work  is  petfec lly  ^trai^jht,  and  with  a  rtif- 
fercnoe  in  the  level  of  only  16  inches  ihroughoul :  it  has 
cotil  half  a  naillion  of  «loltars.  and  produces  an  adctjuate  re- 
turn. At  the  terminus  of  this  line  on  Dike  Pontclmrtrain, 
an  ariificfcal  harbour  and  breakwater  have  been  consii  uctud. 
The  Carrolton  railroad  connects  the  city  with  Carrolton*  & 
mile*  disitaiil,  and  with  Lafayelte*  i  miles  distant.  The  en- 
lire  length  of  the  mam-line  and  branches  is  llj  miles; 
this  work  has  been  very  profitable  to  the  projectors,  A 
third  radroiid,  1^  miles  long,  connects  New  Orleans  wiih 
the  Bayou  St,  John.  Several  other  lines  of  radroad  are  in 
pro^res-^. 

New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  puWIc  company, 
which  has  laid  down  12  miles  of  pipes.  The  waler  is  pumped 
from  the  river  to  a  reservoir  30  feet  high,  where  it  h  al- 
lowed to  settle,  and  is  thence  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  city  water-works  is  another  establishment,  useil  in  the 
hoi  season  only  to  pump  water  fnim  the  river  and  to  convey 
it  in  open  channels  through  the  streets,  A  draining  com- 
pany has  erected  two  steam-engines  for  draining  the  swamps 
between  ihe  city  and  Lake  Fonichartiam,  by  which  means 
an  extent  of  about  35  square  miles  of  land  is  reclaimed 
with  great  advantage  to  the  adventurers,  and  benefit  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  shipping,  registered  and  enrolled,  that  belonged  to 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  1^36,  were  of  tfie  burthen  of 
81,710  tons.    The  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  in  tlmt 

year  were  as  follows : — 

£at«rrit.  QMred. 

Shipi.  ToHi.  Slilp*.  luui, 

American        .  503         95,S33  632  147,838 

Foreign  .         ilO         50,2^4         190  48,110 

Total    .  713        116,127  822         193,94^ 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  the  stale  of  Louisiana, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  cenires  at  New  Orleans,  wa*  as 
follows,  m  the  year  ending  aoth  8e|itomb©r,  1 836»  :— 

Imporiab  ExporiA,      ' 

Ponati.  DuIUin,       | 

In  Aroerican  ves-  Domestic     pro- 

Hth      .  7,342,614        duce  ,         30,077,514; 

Foreign  do.    ,  a. 1 54, 194     Foreign    do.     *       1,424,714  | 

Total        9.496,808  Tolal         31,502,248 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  domestic  produce  exported  coti- 

'  of  cotton. 

New  Orleans  is  distinguished  for  the  courageous  and 
succe^i^rul  defence  which  it  made  against  the  Knglinh  m 
January.  IHI5.  The  English  were  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham;  the  American  defence  waa  conducted 
hy  General  Jack»on.  A  breastwork  wa3  raiftoil  in  front  of 
the  city,  and  strengthened  by  bales  of  cotton,  which  were 
brought  in  great  quantiiies.  Behind  thase  cotlon-bngs 
General  Jackson  placed  picked  riflemen,  each  of  whom  hud 
one,  two.  or  three  men  behind  him  to  loud  his  ritles.  The 
English  were  first  exposed  to  a  terrible  fiieof  aitilltrv  wiihiii 
halJT cannon  shot,  and  al'terwanls  to  the  ritles  and  small- 
arniK  uf  ihe  Americ,ius,  The  British  are  understood  to  ha\  u 
held  htlvveen  10,000  and  12.000  »nen  in  thi)*  engajrcment 
and  thi.'  Aiueunuw  heiwe<Mi  .^Ooo  aid  4tJ0O.  The  BrUi^^h 
lost  beiwccn  .iooo  and  4000  men;  the  Americans  hud  only 
pix  or  seven  wounded.     I^ir  Edward  Pakenham  was  killed. 


ORLE'ANS,  HOUSE  OF,  the  title  of  a  hrancfi 
royal  faniily  of  Fninre,  which  has  three  times  originated  in 
the  youtiircr  i^onof  a  king,  and  has  twice  obtained  tio«seeaioD 
of  the  crown. 

I.  The  fli-st  House  of  Orleans  sprang  from  Louis,  seeond 
surviving  son  of  Cliaile^  V,.  the  earlie-i  prince  wIm^  ap 
pears  to  have  home  the  litle  of  Duke  of  Orleans  and  whe, 
after  playing  a  conspicuous  and  not  very  creditsble  part  in 
the  traubles  which  agitated  the  reiirn  of  hi*  irabecde  bre- 
ther  Charles  VL.  was  assa>*sina1ed  at  Paris,  in  1407,  bv  hii 
cousin  and  rival  John,  surimmcd  Sans  Petir,  iluke  of  Boiir* 
gogue.  The  resiiliK  of  this  crime  were  most  disastrous  to 
Fiance,  which  was  flllod  with  violence  and  bloodshed  b» 
the  conrtict  of  the  two  factions  of  the  Bovirguignonn  mtA 
Arraagnacs  :  the  Orleans  parly  being  distinguished  |;y  the 
latter  title,  from  their  lender,  the  cmuiiI  of  Arniagnac,  who^ 
aa  father-in-law  of  the  young  duke  of  Orlejinn,  undertook 
to  protect  his  cause,  and  aveui^e  the  murder  of  his  father. 
The  history  of  the  ftrst  duko  of  Orleuns  is  also  tnemorablo 
tor  his  marriage  with  Vaicniind  Visconii,  daughter  of  Giaa 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan*  which  eventually  gave 
the  house  of  Orleans  pretensions  to  that  duchy,  and  pro> 
duced  ihe  Italian  wars  of  Louis  XIL  and  his  suecessurd  for 
its  t^ossession. 

The  life  of  Charles,  second  duke  nf  Orleans,  was  retnurka- 
hlechielly  for  his  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Km^ 
Hnh  at  the  battle  of  Aiincourt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  suffered  a  long  captivity*  together  with  tiis  younger  bro- 
ther John,  count  of  Angoulf*me.  Dunois,  "the  fj^mous 
*  Bustard  of  Orleans,' and  pror*:enitor  of  (he  houiie  of  Lon* 
gueville,  was  his  illegitimate  bmtlier. 

Louis,  son  of  Charles,  and  thud  duke  of  Orleans,  wa«  tx* 
posed,  during  the  rcTgn  of  Louis  XL,  to  the  splenetic  jea- 
lousy of  that  gloomy  tyranr,  whose  deformed  daughter 
Jane  he  was  compelled  to  marry:  but  on  the  death  of 
Charles  VIIL,  iind  the  failure  of  the  direct  line  of  Valoia, 
in  1493,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  ihe 
title  uf  Louis  XIL  On  his  own  ilealh,  without  nial^j  tastie» 
m  1515  [Lonis  XIL],  hta  coutin  Francis,  count  of  Angou- 
lArae,  to  whotu  he  had  given  his  daughter  Claude  in  mar- 
riage,  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Francis  L: 
and  the  royal  succeg^ion  thus  devolved  upon  the  second 
branch  of  the  House  of  Valoia-Orleans^ — or  line  of  Valoia- 
Angouli^me,  as  it  has  been  railed —  which  contributed  five 
sovereigns  to  France,  \iz.  Francis  L,  Henry  IL,  Francia  I!„ 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III. 

The  ftdkiwijig  table  will  show  the  descent  of  the  first 
houae  of  Orleans. 

Charles  V.  Ln  Saqe+13B0. 
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Charles  VIL  4- 1461,  Charles,  Duke  of      ,Iohn,  Count  of 
I  Orleariii.+  1465.  Angcjul^me.4-146f. 
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LoiTisXlL+1515. 


Charles  VnL+1498. 


Charles,  Count  ot 
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Claude,  married    FftANciaL-fl 
to  Francis  I. 

IL  The  only  prince  or  the  second  House  of  Orleini 
was  Jean  Bufiiiste  Gaston,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Heujy  IV.  and  Maria  de'  Medici,  who  wm  born  in  IfiOS, 
created  duke  of  Orleans  in  {€26,  and  died  in  1060.  Of  a 
vain  nnd  un(|uiet,  weak  and  heartless  ehnrai:ter.  his  life  wai 
a  series  of  ti-oubles  and  disv^races,  which  were  caused  prin- 
cipally bv  his  osvn  misconduct.  During  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Louis  XHI,  he  was  continually  cniaging  in  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  against  Cardinal  Richeheu;  and. 
on  their  fad u re,  purchased  salety  by  hts  own  humiliation 
and  the  ba*e  sacntice  of  his  unhappy  accompljces.  In 
t€26  he  countenanced  a  plot  aganisi  the  life  of  the  cardi* 
nal:  and,  on  its  deiectton,  abanfhuied  the  Count  de  Chulaia* 
one  of  ihe  principal  oJhccra  of  Iil-%  household*  to  the  ven- 
geance of  live  inmsler,  who  had  his  heud  airuck  off".  Five 
years  later,  Gaston  retired  from  court  on  sotne  new  quarrol 
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nih  Riohelieu.  iiicn;aBed  the  displeasure  of  his  brother  by 
soDtrmcting  a  marriage  wiih  Marguerite,  sister  of  the  duke 
)f  Lorraine,  and  finally  withdrew  into  exile  at  Bni>sel8, 
•avinK  bis  adherents  again  expobod  to  tlie  persecution  of 
;be  cardinal.  At  length,  he  re-eniered  the  kingdom  in 
ipen  arms  against  the  royal  authority,  but  persevered  in 
ikiatilitiei  only  until  he  was  defeated  at  the  combat  of  Gas- 
lalnaudary,  in  which  his  principal  portisan,  the  duke  of 
tf  ontmorenci,  was  made  prisoner :  when  he  obtained  pardon 
br  himself,  without  security  for  his  captive  friend,  who  was 
irought  by  tbe  relentless  ftichelieu  to  the  block.  Gaston 
ndeed  on  this  catastrophe  retired  again  in  terror  to  Brus- 
iela;  but  with  his  usual  levity  he  was,  alter  some  time,  induced 

0  abandon  bis  Spanish  protectors  and  return  to  the  court, 
leing  entrusted  with  the  commanrl  of  an  army  against  the 
SpuiiardSk  he  formed,  in  1636,  in  conjunction  with  the 
jount  de  Soissons,  another  plot  to  assassinate  the  cardinal, 
«uaed  the  failure  of  the  design  by  his  irresolution,  and  on 
la  exposure  fled  to  Blois,  but  was  soon  after  again  reconciled 
rith  the  court.  The  birth  of  a  son  to  Louis  XIIL,  by 
;iTing  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  diminished  the  importance 
f  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  state ;  and  he  fell  into  com- 
larmtire  obscurity  for  some  years,  until,  in  164'J,  it  was 
liscovered  that  no  had  entered  into  a  treasonable  treaty 
rith  Spain,  for  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
Qurder  of  the  cardinal.  The  mean-spirited  duke  saved 
lis  own  life,  according  to  his  custom,  by  the  most  abject 
ubmission,  and  by  betraying  his  accomplices,  amung 
r'hoai  tbe  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars,  a  favourite  of 
^uis  Xlll.  himself,  and  Francois  Augusta  De  Thou, 
on  of  the  fiamous  historian,  were  the  principal  victims. 
raston  himself,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  escape  without 
tie  loss  of  the  honours  due  to  his  birth.  He  was  deprived 
r  his  guards  and  his  principal  domains,  and  banished  from 
M  court.  But  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIII. 
bortly  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  and  in  the  minority 
r  his  nephew.  Louis  Al  V.,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  called 
» the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
!geDcy  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.  He  gained 
)me  credit  in  the  campaign  of  1644  against  the  Spaniards, 
ad  for  a  time  supported  the  government  of  the  regent  and 
er  minister  Carciinal  Mazarin.  But  the  absurd  commo- 
ons  of  the  Fronde  soon  tempted  the  characteristic  levity  of 
faston ;  and  he  allied  himself,  against  the  court  and  Maza- 
n.  succetisively  with  the  Prince  of  Cond£  and  with  the  par- 
ament  of  Paris.  The  latter  body  were  moved  by  his  cabals, 
lough  Louis  XIV.  had  now  attained  his  majority,  to  ap- 
^int  him  anew  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
inie  title  had  been  factiously  conferred  on  the  Duke  de 
[avenne  in  the  time  of  the  League.  But  the  final  triumph 
r  Mazarin  and  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  produced  fur 
raston  the  usual  fruits  of  his  vacillation  and  perfidy ;  and 

1  1652  he  was  banished  from  the  court  to  Blois,  where  he 
assed  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  mortification 
nd  contempt. 

Gaston  had  no  male  issue ;  but  he  was  the  father,  by  his 
rst  marriage,  with  the  heirobs  of  Montpensier,  of  the  prin- 
ess  whu  inheriied  that  title,  and  who  figured  so  cunspicu- 
usly  in  thuse  stiange  political  scenes  of  her  times,  of  which 
he  has  left  her  own  memoirs.  Louise  de  Montpensier, 
inown  amung  her  contemporaries  as  *  La  Grande  Made- 
Doiselle,'  merited  that  designation  as  much  by  her  aspiring 
character  as  her  illustrious  birth.  She  shone  conspicuously 
Q  that  galaxy  of  high-born  French  women  who,  more  dis- 
inguished  fur  their  masculine  spirit  and  wit  than  for  t)ie 
)eoomiiig  virtues  of  their  sex,  ruled  the  ascendant  through- 
mt  the  political  storms  of  the  Fronde.  While  heroes  and 
rfatesmen  bartered  their  honour  and  polirv  for  the  smiles 
)f  beauty,  while  fortresses  were  surrendered  to  fair  ladies' 
jyes,  and  treaties  were  made  and  broken  with  lovers'  vows, 
he^  female  warriors  and  politicians  openly  appeared  in  the 
:amp  and  the  council.  Gaston  of  Orleans,  in  a  style  as 
such  Fcrious  us  burle-'^quc,  addi-essed  a  letter  to  'Mes^daraes 
be  countesses,  marAcliales  de  camp  in  the  army  of  my 
laughter  against  Mazarin.'  With  more  boldness  than  bur 
lither,  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  showed  her  prowess  by 
turning  tbe  guns  of  the  Bastile  against  the  royal  troops  to 
»ver  the  retreat  of  the  furces  ofCond^.  '  That  disciiarge 
bas  killed  her  husband,'  said  Mazai  in,  in  allusion  to  her  well  • 
known  anxiety  to  CMpouse  her  cousin,  the  young  king  Louis 
KIV.,  whose  regard  was  for  ever  alienated  from  her  by  this 
oatnge.  After  having  aspired  to  be  queen  of  France  and 
baviDg  refused  tb  hand  of  several  other  sovereigns,  Made- 


moiselle de  Montpensier  finished,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty- 
four  years,  by  desiring  to  raise  a  private  nobleman,  the 
Count  de  I^uzun,  to  the  rank  of  her  husband  au'l  the  title 
of  duke  of  Montpensier.  Louis  XIV.  first  grunted  and 
then  unkindly  retracted  his  consent  to  the  uniun;  notwith- 
stunding  which  it  was  privately  conclude<l  in  167U,  an 
offence  for  which  Lauzun  suffered  a  ten  yearh'  imprison- 
ment. After  she  had  obtained  his  relea>e.  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  finest  domains  to  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  the 
princess  found  her  marriage  neither  recognised  at  court  nor 
happy  in  itself;  and  she  closed,  in  16113,  a  life  of  stron;; 
passions,  embittered  by  the  disappointment  both  of  politi- 
cal ambition  and  personal  affection. 

III.  The  pro^renitor  of  the  third  and  exiMing  House  of 
Orleans  was  Philip,  second  son  of  Louis  XI II.  and  Anne 
of  Austria,  who  was  born  in  1640;  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Gaston,  in  1660; 
and  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Montpensier,  by  the  he- 
quest  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  in  1693.  His  career  was 
by  no  means  distinguished:  but  he  is  said  to  have  iiad  some 
taste  for  letters;  and  ho  served  with  honour  in  several  of  the 
most  glorious  campaigns  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  twice  married ;  first,  to  his  cousin  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land, daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and,  like  himself,  a  grandchild 
of  Henry  IV.;  and  secondly,  to  Elizabeth  or  Bavaria, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  circumstances  which 
attended  the  sudden  death  of  his  first  wife,  a  princess  cele- 
brated for  personal  graces,  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  cast 
upon  him  the  horrid  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  her :  a 
charge  however  apparently  as  unfounded  in  itself,  as  the 
imputed  crime  was  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
character,  which,  though  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  was  mild  and  good  natured.  By  the 
Princess  Henrietta,  Philip  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
became  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  other, 
through  her  marriage  with  Victor  Amadous  II.  of  Savoy, 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Sardinia,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Stuart,  as  much  vain  pretension  to  the  in- 
heritance of  their  crown  as  could  be  conveyed  by  mero 
descent  in  opposition  to  constitutional  law.  By  his  second 
marriage  Philip  had,  besides  a  prince  who  died  young,  and 
a  daughter,  the  son,  of  his  own  name,  who,  on  his  death  in 
1701,  succeeded  him  in  his  titles. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Regent  Orleans,  of  whom  Vol- 
taire has  declared,  tliat '  famed  for  his  courage,  his  wit,  and 
his  pleasures,  he  was  born  for  society  even  more  than  for 
public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  that 
ever  existed.*  The  severer  judgment  of  history  has  branded 
the  memory  of  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  lepn.acli 
of  unbounded  personal  and  political  profligacy:  and  the 
fatal  example  both  of  his  private  life  and  public  adminis- 
tration encouraged  that  corruption  of  morals  in  France, 
which,  becoming  aggravated  throughout  the  licentious  reiicu 
of  Louis  XV.,  unquestionably  produced  the  worst  e\ri's>t?s 
of  the  Revolution.  Nature  had  endowed  Philip  II.  of  Or- 
leans with  great  abilities;  but  his  mind  was  eaiiy  tainted 
by  the  lessons  of  his  tutor,  the  able  and  infamous  DuUms. 
who  was  afterwards,  under  his  regency,  a  cardinal.  \i\* 
favourite,  and  primeniiiiister.  Philip  was  a  ])roff<-ionf  in 
many  sciences  and  occomphshinents;  in  the  niutheinatics, 
in  poetr)-,  music,  sculpture,  and  painting.  He  had  like- 
wise in  his  youth  displayed  considerable  talents  f»r  war. 
and  some  ambition  to  attain  equal  distinction  in  aris 
and  arms.  He  was  wounded  on  several  occasi!m>,  hiy- 
nalised  himself  at  the  battles  of  Sieinkeique  and  Neerwui- 
den,  commanded  the  French  armies  with  courajfe  and 
activity  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  Succession  War.  and 
in  the  latter  country  establiished  so  much  reputation  and 
influence,  that  I^uis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  suspected  him  of 
a  design  to  supplant  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  that  kinvj- 
dom.  This  and  other  causes  of  jealousy  le«l  Louis  XIV.. 
ill  anticipation  of  his  great-grandson's  minority,  toniediraie 
the  exclusion  of  Philip  of  Orleans  from  the  regency.  IJut 
the  death  of  the  ajied  monarch  prevented  the  complciijin  of 
this  plan:  the  duke  quietly  possessed  himself  of  ihe  go- 
vernment, and  i(rievous  as  were  the  vices  of  hi**  adniini^lrii- 
tion.  he  was  guilty  of  no  ainbilious  attempt  to  abust*  the 
rights  of  the  young  kinv^.  His  frame  was  worn  out  by 
debauchery  before  lie  had  quite  completed  his  tifiielh  year  : 
and  a  sudden  death  terminated  his  career  in  17*23.  He  had 
been  married  during  the  li!'e  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Fian<;oi-e 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  styled  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  n.iiuial 
daughter  of  that  monarch  and  Madame  de  Montespaui 
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hy  whom  he  Inad  one  &on»  born  in  1703i   and    several 

daughter;^. 

i^uis  duke  of  Orleans  seamed  al  fir^it  disponed  to  emuUto 
the  vic«:J  of  lii3  father,  whosie  better  lastes  fur  lelters  and 
Bcience  he  also  inherited.  But  his  marriage  with  a  pnncesa 
of  Baden,  to  whom  he  hecarae  tenderly  ail  ached,  vpuauud 
him  from  early  habit*  of  dissipation  :  and  her  piemalure 
death,  in  1726,  affected  his  mind  &o  deeply*  tbai  he  withdrew 
fhim  the  world  to  a  monastery.  In  thi>  retreat  he  divided 
the  reraainder  of  his  life  between  works  of  eharity,  religious 
exercises,  and  literary  studies;  and  here,  in  1742,  he  closed 
an  existence  dignified  with  every  ^  irtue  that  could  adorn  a 
rechise.  Loms  left  a  non  and  daughter,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer, Louis  Phdippo,  born  in  1725,  was  his  successor  in  the 
family  honours*  11  is  hfe  was  remarkable  only  for  his  mili' 
tary  service,  in  the  early  part  of  which  he  fought  with  gal- 
lantry at  the  battles  of  Detiingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  sub- 
sequently in  some  of  the  atfuirs'of  l!ie  Seven  Years*  War* 
He  married  a  ptince&s  of  the  House  of  Conti,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  died  in  1785. 

Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  the  only  sun  of  the  last  duke,  who 
was  b«*rn  in  1747,  and  known  durinsf  his  father's  Itle  as 
Duke  de  Chartres,  became  afterwards  more  uuhappkly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  uf  the  National  Assena* 
bly,  tlic  Louis  K2:*ilii^'  of  the  Convention,  tbe  instrument 
and  the  victim  of  the  French  Revolution.  Naturally  gifted 
with  a  liandsorae  ptr^oiv  and  superior  talent^^  he  had  dis- 
figured both  mind  and  body  by  a  youth  of  debauchery  ; 
and  in  maturL*r  years  bis  infaraous  reputation  exposed  hin* 
nt  I  he  court  of  Louis  XVL  to  a  contempt  wliich  he  but  too 
well  repaid  with  deadly  hatred  to  the  person  and  family  of 
that  monarch.  In  the  ytar  1778  he  was  present  in  the 
naval  action  between  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Kepi>el  and 
Count  d'Orvilliers  off  Cape  Ushant;  and  he  was  accua^^d  of 
having  behaved  in  that  engagement  with  such  shameful 
cowardice,  that,  instead  of  receiving  the  advancement  to 
which  he  aspired  in  the  sea  service,  he  was  appointed 
colonel*seneral  of  hussars,  a  post  created  for  him  by  the 
court  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  said,  of  covering  bim 
with  ridicule.  Having,  in  1  785,  succoeded  to  his  father's 
title,  he  eagerly  ontered  upon  a  political  career,  of  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  object,  by  accjuiring  popularity,  to 
revenge  his  injuries  upon  the  court  and  to  raise  himself 
into  power.  He  proved  himself  however  utterly  destitute  of 
the  qualities  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  and  was  soon  over- 
whelmed in  the  political  tempest  which  he  endeavoured  lo 
direct.  At  the  cotnmencement  of  the  Revolution  he 
arrayed  himself  on  every  occasion  against  the  royal  autho- 
rity:  during  the  progress  of  events  which  raised  thu  Jacobin 
party  into  power,  he  became  iheir  associate  and  dupe ;  lo 
render  homage  to  their  opinions  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  he  stihcited  and  obtained  permission  to 
renounce  the  name  of  his  family  and  assume  tlmt  of 
Egalild;  and  linally,  aller  having  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVL,  he  was  himnelf  dragged  to  the  scaffold  towards 
Ihe  close  of  the  year  1793,  He  was  married  to  Louise 
Marie  de  Bourbon  Pont  hie  vre,  daughter  of  Iho  duke  de 
Penthiflvre,  grand  admiral  of  Fitince,  by  whom  he  left  one 
son,  tbe  present  King  of  the  French,  and  a  daughter,  styled 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleaua. 

{L*Af't  de  virijier  hs  Dates;  Sismondi.  Hktoire  des 
Fran^ius ;  Me  moires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  ; 
Voltaire,  SiicUs  de  Louis  XIV,  ei  XV.;  Thit^,  Histmre 
de  la  Revolution  Franpaise^  &e.) 

ORLOFF,  G.     [Peter  HL  of  Russia.] 

ORMOND,  the  name  of  a  large  territory  in  the  Irish 
county  of  Tipptsrar)';  and  from  thence  ihu  title  of  a  nohle 
bouse,  so  anttvut  and  illustrious,  that  Us  origin  has  been, 
perhaps  fancifully,  ascribed  lo  the  ducal  blood  of  Nor- 
mandy, before  I  be  conquest  of  England.  But  it  is  certain 
that  this  family,  having  become  established  in  Ireland,  and 
distinguished  by  many  services  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  by 
beveral  noble  intermarriages,  was  recognised  in  that  coun- 
try, from  the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century^  as 
holding  the  hereditary  office  of  royal  cup-bearer  or  butler ' 
from  which,  whether  then  or  at  an  earlier  period,  their 
sirname  appears  to  have  been  derived.  Edmund  lo  Botdler 
was  raised  by  Edward  11,  to  the  earldom  of  Carnck ;  his 
»t>n  James,  who  espoused  Eleanor  Btihun,  granddaughter 
of  Edward  L,  was  created  by  Edward  IH.  earl  of  Orm^fud; 
and  the  issue  of  ihat  marriage,  a  second  James,  called,  from 
his  royal  descent,  '  the  noble  earl,*  filled  the  dt^uity  of 
Lord  J  ustiee  of  Ireland,  the  government  of  which  kingdom 


was  administered  under  various  titles  by  severid  of  Im 

descendants. 

The  distinguished  individual  however  of  the  r&ce  wn 
JkUEH  Butler,  Dukk  of  Ormond,  justly  described  by  ha 
biographer  as  *  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  most  accom- 
plished courtiers,  and  worthiest  persons  of  the  ag©  in  wbicb 
he  nourished/  He  was  born  in  London  in  1610;  and.  nui- 
withstanding  the  splendour  of  family  dignities  which  Im 
was  destined  to  augment,  his  youth  was  passed  under  cir- 
cumstiinces  suthciently  adverse  to  have  obscured  the  carew 
of  a  less  energetic  spirit  His  grandfaiher,  Walter,  earl  of 
Ormond,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  only  coll: 
was  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  James  1.,  and  impri^ 
several  years,  because  he  refused  to  submit  lo  AJi 
award  of  that  monarch  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  '- 
favourites,  Sir  John  Prestout  created  lord  Dinjsfwaii.  u 
whom  the  king  had  compelled  the  late  earl  to  marry  lii^ 
daughter,  and  was  now  resolved  lo  convey  tbe  family  estates^ 
The  eldest  son  of  Earl  Walter  married,  against  hia  consent, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Foyntz;  and  being  drowned  ia 
crosstnt^  the  Irish  Channel,  during  his  father's  hfe,  Wft 
without  provision  a  lar^e  family,  of  which  James  Butler^ 
the  future  duke,  was  the  eldest  son*  When  Earl  Wahor 
was  thrown  into  prison,  his  grandson  and  heir,  younr 
James,  now  styled  viscount  Tburles,  was  arbitrarily  seuod 
in  wardship  by  the  crown,  but,  with  some  care  for  hh  iti- 
struction,  committed  lo  the  tutelage  of  archb*-  H; 

the  only  benefit  by  which  the  king  may  have  _         i» 

mitigate  his  cruel  oppression  of  the  family.  The  arch- 
bishop i^  said  lo  have  neglected  ihe  general  education  of  hu 
cliargej  but  he  caused  him  to  be  well  instructed  in  the 
Protestant  fiiith,  to  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  Burnet, 
in  other  respects  not  bis  panegyrist,  that  he  staunchly  ad- 
hered throughout  his  hfe. 

On  the  death  of  James  L,  Earl  Walter  havinc:  recovered 
his  own  liberty  and  the  guardianship  of  his  heir,  then  in  hi* 
sixteenth  year,  the  young  Lord  Thnrles  began  soon  after  to 
figure  at  court,  where  he  paid  his  addresses  to  lila  kins- 
woman. Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  and  havint;  engaged  li«r 
affections,  succeeded,  not  without  many  difliculties^  in  ob- 
taining the  royal  assent  to  their  union.  This  marriage, 
which  took  placo  in  1629,  and  seems  to  have  been  prorluecd 
OS  much  by  mutual  attachment  as  pohcy,  was  however  not 
the  less  fortunate  in  reconciUng  differences  which  had  betni 
fatal  to  both  their  families;  and,  in  1632,  Ljrd  Thuri^ 
succeeded,  on  his  grandfather's  death,  to  the  earldom  d 
Ormond, 

It  was  at  this  limo  that  Lord  Wen  I  worth,  more  unhappily 
distinguished  undur  his  later  title  of  Strafford,  entei-^d  on 
the  government  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  spirited  and  honou^ 
able  deportment  of  the  young  earl  of  Ormond  soon  at- 
tracted 80  much  of  his  notice  as  to  lead  him  to  prophesy, 
with  characreristic  penetration,  that  *  tfiat  young  nobleman 
would  make  the  greatest  man  of  his  family.'  In  subsequent 
years,  the  upright  and  generous  devotion  of  Ormond  to  thu 
service  of  the  crown  and  country  won  the  respect  even  of 
the  ovorbearinj^  Strafford;  and  after  his  own  ruin,  one  of 
his  last  requests  lo  his  royal  master  was,  that  his  blue  rib- 
bon of  the  Garter  might  be  bestowed  upon  his  friend  Lord 
Ormond.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  uf 
1640,  Ormond  was  appointed  by  the  lords-justices  to  the 
command  of  llic  royal  troops;  and  ihronghoul  the  disas- 
trous period  which  followed,  he  continued,1araidst  the  fury 
and  jealousy  of  factions,  embittered  both  by  political  and 
religious  hatred,  to  pursue  with  unshaken  integrity  aiid 
raodemtion  a  course  of  true  palriotisni  and  fidelity  to  his 
duty.  With  very  inadequate  fijrces.  he  repeatedly  defeated 
the  rebels,  near  Dublin,  at  Drogheda,  at  Kdrush,  and  ftl 
Ross  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  services,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  thanked  by  the  Lung  Parliament,  and  raM«d 
to  the  dignity  of  marquis  by  the  king,  he  was  so  ill  sup- 
ported on  all  sides,  Ihat  he  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  lh« 
unequal  contliei  in  whi^h  he  had  engaged.  There  were  nof 
no  fewer  than  6ve  parties  in  Ireland: — the  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  well  affected  to  the  king,  but  opposed  to 
euich  other;  the  Protestants  favourable  to  the  parliament- 
ary cause ;  the  Papists  under  their  priests  whclly  devoted 
to  the  court  of  Rome;  and  the  S<  oich  Presbyterians  of  tbe 
north,  who  had  their  separate  interests  and  feelings.  The 
exertions  of  Ormond  being  paralysed  by  the  disaensioni 
which  prevented  the  majority  of  these  factions  from  uniting 
against  the  common  enemy,  he  was  compelled,  in  1643,  lo 
conclude  a  treaty  for  a  cesiation  of  armt ,  which^  on  acoouiil 
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of  the  previous  barbarities  commiticd  by  the  Irish  rebels, 
excited  great  dissatisfaction  in  England. 

Tliroughout  the  next  four  yean»,  during  which  the  civil 
wmr  was  raging  in  England,  Ormond,  who  had  been  in- 
vested by  Charles  I.  with  the  nominal  dignity  of  lurd-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  contrived  in  some  measure  to  hold  that 
kingdom  for  his  master,  and  even  to  detach  forces  to  his 
aiil.  But  when  Charles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  the  position  of  the  lord-Ueutenant  in  Ireland 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  having  become  couiplctely 
untenable,  he  resigned  his  authority  by  treaty  into  the 
handd  of  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  proceciled  to 
render  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  king, 
then  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court.  From  thenco  lie  retiied 
to  France;  but  still  directing  his  attention  to  Ireland,  and 
receiving  encouragement  from  the  portion  of  tho  Human 
Catholics  best  aflfected  to  the  crown,  he  again  landed  in  that 
kingdom,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
Notwithstanding  every  gallant  effort  however,  he  was  de- 
feated in  an  attempt  to  besiege  the  parliamentary  forces 
under  Colonel  Jones  in  Dublin  ;  and  Cromwell  himself  soon 
sAer  landing  in  Ireland  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Or- 
mond  was  finally  obliged,  at  the  end  of  tho  year  1C50,  to 
etacuate  the  island  and  witlidraw  to  France.  From  this 
!  until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  during  which  intcivul  he 
frequently  reduced  to  great  straits  for  the  common 
ries  of  life,  Ormond  was  actively  and  variously  em- 
ployed in  many  important  and  dangerous  missions  for  his 
esiled  king,  Charles  II.;  and,  on  the  Restoration,  ho  ac- 
eampanied  Charles  to  England,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
sufferinga  and  services  by  bis  elevation  to  the  ducal  title  and 
other  honours. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
passed,  though  not  without  some  troubles  and  reverses,  in 
the  di^ified  enjoyment  of  a  high  rank  and  spotless  reputa- 
tion. These  could  not  always  protect  him  from  the  royal 
eaprice  and  the  base  machinations  of  court  intriguers ;  and 
during  thereigna  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  he  was  twice 
again  possessed  and  deprived  of  the  government  of  Ireland. 
which  be  administered  for  many  years  with  admirable  ac- 
tivity, wisdom,  and  justice.  It  was  in  the  interval  of  his 
long  tenure  of  this  high  otiice,  that,  in  1670,  a  singular  and 
atrocious  outrage  was  committed  upon  his  person  in  the 
streets  of  London  by  that  notorious  ruilian  Colonel  Blood, 
who,  with  five  accomplices,  waylaid  him  as  he  was  returning 
from  a  state  dinner  in  the  city,  «\nd  dragged  him  from  his 
coach,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  believed,  if  h^had  not 
been  rescued,  of  hanging  him  at  Tyburn.  Blood,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin  during 
Ormond's  government  of  Ireland,  pretended  that  he  was 
resolved  to  retaliate  upon  tho  duke's  person  for  the  exe- 
cution of  some  of  his  associates  on  that  occasion :  but  it 
was  strongly  suspected  that  the  villain  had  been  insti- 

Sited  to  his  audacious  attempt  by  the  profligate  duke  of 
uckingham,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Ormond;  and  so  con- 
vinced was  his  gallant  son,  the  earl  of  Ossory,  of  tho  guilt 
of  Buckingham,  that,  soon  after,  at  court,  seeing  that  noble- 
man standing  by  the  king,  he  said  to  him,  'My  lord  of 
Buckingham,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  of  Blood's  upon  my  father ;  and  therefore  I  give 
you  £iir  warning,  that  if  my  father  comes  to  a  violent  end 
by  sword  or  pistol,  if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  a  ruffian,  or 
by  the  more  secret  way  of  i)oison,  I  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  first  author  of  it.  I  shall  consider  you  as  the 
assassin ;  I  shall  treat  you  as  such ;  and  wherever  I  meet 
YOU,  I  shall  pistol  vou,  though  you  should  stand  behind  the 
king:'s  chair.  And  I  tell  it  you  now  in  his  Majesty's  pre- 
tence, that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word.' 

Ormond  himself  was  remarkable  for  some  pithy  sayings. 
When  he  was  ungratefully  abandoned  to  the  malice  of  his 
•Demies  by  Charles  II.  in  his  first  government  of  Ireland 
after  the  Restoration,  he  contented  himself  with  saying  to 
the  king,  that  *  though  it  would  never  trouble  him  to 
be  undone  fur  his  Majesty,  yet  it  would  be  an  insupportable 
affliction  to  be  undone  by  him.'  And  when  Blood  had  been 
made  prisoner  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  regalia,  and 
Charles,  strangely  infatuated,  if  not  disgracefully  intimi- 
dated, by  the  language  of  the  rufiian,  whom  curiosity  led 
him  to  visit  in  the  Tower,  sent  to  Ormond  to  desire  that  he 
would  forgive  Blood,  for  reasons  which  I^)rd  Arlini^ton 
shiiuld  tell  him,  tho  duke  drily  replied  to  that  nobleman, 
'that  if  the  king  could  forgive  the  ofi'ender  for  stcaliiip:  the 
crown,  he  might  easily  fur^^ive  the  attempt  upon  his  life : 
r.  C.«  No,  iU4'J 


and  that  if  such  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  was  for  him 
a  sufiicient  reason,  and  his  lordship  might  spare  the  rest. 
Ormond  lived  unmolested  for  many  years  after  this  Uagitious 
attempt,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  the  noble- 
minded  Os'Sctry;  and  he  himself  died,  full  of  years  and 
honour,  in  the  year  1G88. 

Of  his  numerous  children,  the  eldest  who  grew  to  man- 
hood was  Thomas,  earl  of  Ossjry,  the  worthy  son  of  such  a 
father,  and  eulopisodby  Burnet  as  *a  man  of  great  honour, 
generosity,  and  courage/  He  was  also  jrifted  with  nianv 
intellectual  accomplishments;  was  equally  distini^uished 
throughout  the  rei«:u  of  Charles  II.  for  his  military  services 
by  hea  and  land;  and  would  probably,  if  his  lii'e  had  been 
sjjurod,  have  proved  himself  even  a  more  ]>erfecl  character 
than  his  parent :  but  he  died  of  a  violent  fever  in  1080,  at 
tho  premature  aj;e  of  forty-six  jears.  He  was  the  father 
of  James,  second  duke  of  Ormond,  who  inherited  .-everal 
of  tlic  generous  and  chivalric  (jualitiesof  his  house,  and  took 
a  conspicuous  share  both  in  the  military  achievements  and 
civil  dis:iensions  of  the  rei-j^ns  of  William  HI.  and  Queen 
Anne.  But  when  driven  from  En^^land.  on  the  accesNion  of 
George  I.,  by  the  persecution  of  his  political  anta^'onisfs,  he 
embraced  tho  cause  of  the  Pretender;  and  hcin«^  conse- 
quently attainted,  he  sullied  his  fame  by  engaginij:  in  the 
service  of  the  national  enemies  of  his  country,  and  acc«^pt- 
ing  from  the  king  of  Spain  the  command  of  an  abortive 
expedition  for  the  iMrasion  of  Great  Britain. 

(Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  Burnet's  Htstoitj 
of  his  oim  Time ;  Biographia  Bn'tannica,  art.  '  Butler.*) 

ORMSKIRK.     [Lancashire] 

ORMUS.  or  more  properly  HOHMUZ.  is  an  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  27^  N.  lat.  and  5G**  3it' 
]£.  long.  It  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  Persian  coast,  and 
al>out  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Its  form  is  nearly 
circular,  and  its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  broken  ami 
rugged.  It  is  a  mere  barren  rock,  without  vegetation.  The 
surface,  which  is  entirely  without  soil,  exhibits  the  singular 
stratification  of  the  island  ;  tlic  conical  siiape  and  isolated 
position  of  the  numerous  small  hills  of  which  the  island 
consists,  lead  the  spectator  to  attribute  its  origin  to  volcanic 
agency.  The  rugged  hills  which  line  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  island  are  covered  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
base  with  an  incruslation  of  &alt,  which  in  some  places  is  as 
transparent  as  ice.  In  other  places  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  dusky  red-coloured  earth,  which  owes 
its  colour  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island  is  impregnated.  Even  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore is  composed  of  the  Quest  particles  of  iron,  pulverised 
by  the  waves.  As  the  island  contains  no  fresh<water 
springs,  the  inhabitants  use  the  rain-water  collected  in  se- 
veral tanks,  which  were  constructed  perhaps  some  300  years 
ago.  There  is  excellent  anchorage  on  the  north-eastern 
shore,  opposite  tho  town,  where  a  vessel  may  be  sheltered 
from  all  winds  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.  The  /brtress 
is  situated  about  300  yards  from  the  shore,  on  a  projecting 
point  of  land,  which  is  separated  from  the  island  by  a  moat. 
On  the  plain  which  stretches  from  it  to  the  hills,  and  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  town 
of  Hormuz.  Tlie  Imam  of  Muskat  has  now  possession  of 
the  island ;  he  farms  it  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  has  a 
garrison  of  100  men  in  the  fortress.  He  derives  a  revenue 
from  the  salt,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  In 
1827,  the  number  of  inhabitants  Mas  estimated  at  300,  all 
of  whom  were  employed  in  collecting  salt  or  in  fishing. 

The  name  of  Harmozia  occurs  in  Arrian's  'Iiidica,* 
where  however  it  does  not  denote  the  island,  but  a  town 
situated  opposite  to  it  on  the  continent  of  Persia,  on  the 
river  Anamis,  now  called  Minaw.  The  name  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  island,  which,  according  toOusekry, 
was  previously  called  Jcrun.  In  antient  times  ii  seems  only 
to  have  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  shores  in  times  of  invasion  or  civil  commotion. 
Albuquerque  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1 J07,  and  of 
tho  town,  which  was  then  on  it,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  hrom 
sending  aid  to  the  petty  sovereigns  on  the  coast  of  Malal»ar, 
with  whom  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  Tho 
consequences  of  this  event  were  much  more  favourable  to 
the  Portuguese  than  Albuquerque  had  imagined.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  finding  that 
their  commerce  with  Hindustan  was  entirely  cut  off,  the 
Portuguese  made  Ormuz  the  deposit  of  all  kinds  of  Indian 
c^oods,  and  manogcd  their  atfuirs  so  well,  that  in  a  short 
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time  Ormui  became  a  populous  and  rkU  commercial  town. 
The  buildings  eoveted  a  space  lliree  miles  in  lenglli  a1cin«^ 
the  8ea-«hore,  and  two  miles  in  width.  Tho  town  contained 
4000  bouses  and  40,000  inhabitants,  »nd  it^  comuier<!ial  re- 
lations extended  over  ail  Persia  and  Muiiopotainia  to  Bok- 
hara and  Samarkand  in  Turkisltin.  The  loss  of  Or  muse  was 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  decline  of  the  Porlugueac  power 
in  India.  In  1G*22»  Shah  Ahhks  the  Grt*at  took  it  from 
thetn,  in  which  enterprise  he  was  assisted  by  the  EngliBh 
with  a  squadron  of  nine  sad  of  the  line.  He  expelled  the 
Portngut'se,  deraolished  the  town,  und  tran^ft^rred  its  com- 
merce to  Gombroon,  or  BunJer  Abba*,  on  the  mainland  uf 
Persia,  nearly  opposife  to  Urinus.  Gombroon  runlitiued  to 
be  thv  pt'ineinaL  comraerctai  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
until  the  midule  of  the  last  century,  when  Aboti^hehr  took 
its  place. 

(Ouseley**  Trm^e/s  in  various  Countries  in  the  East,  ^c.  * 
Kinneir*s  Geograpfiicat  ^femoir;  ICemptharne  *0n  the 
Eastern  Shores  or  tlie  Persian  Gulf,*  in  London  Geogra- 
phical JoumaL  vol.  v. ;  and  Whitelock  *  On  the  Islands  and 
Coast  at  llie  Entrance  uf  the  Gulf  of  Persia/  in  London 
Oeopraphical  Jnurnaf,  vol.  viii.) 

ORNE,  a  rleparttnent  in  the  northern  part  of  France, 
boundt;d  on  the  north  tiy  the  depart  nietu  of  Calvados,  on  the 
north-east  by  that  of  Eure,  on  the  ca^t  :ind  south-east  by 
that  of  Euie  el  Loir,  on  the  south  by  those  of  Sarthe  and 
Mayenne.  and  on  tho  we&f  by  (hut  of  Manche.  The  de- 
partment has  an  irregular  ohlung  figure;  the  greatest  di- 
mension is  frouj  enst  to  west,  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Longny  to  that  of  PassHis  near  Douifront,  84  mdes ;  the 
greatest  breadth  IVom  nuitli  to  south  is  from  near  La  Fertfe 
Frenel  to  the  roniact  of  the  three  departments  of  Orne, 
Sarthe,  and  Euro  ct  Lur.  TiO  miles.  It  i?*  cumpreheniled 
between  ^S**  to'  and  AH'  57'  N,  Iat„and  0"  J'j'  E.  and  0"52' 
W.  long.  The  area  of  the  department  is  eslimaled  at  2364 
square  miles,  buini;  very  little  less  than  ihe  average  area  of 
the  French  det>artmenls,  and  raiht^r  cxeeoding  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  The 
population^  in  1831,  wus  441,881  ;  in  1836  it  was  443,088, 
showing  an  increase  m  five  years  of  1SU7,  or  less  llmti  half 
per  cent,,  and  j^iving  183  or  184  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  Iti  amount  of  population  it  is  inferior  to  cither  of 
the  above-mentioned  English  counties,  and  in  density  of 
population  very  far  below  them.  Alen^on,  the  capiial,  is 
105  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-sou ih- west  of  Pari*,  or 
115  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles,  Dreux,  and  Mor- 
tagne. 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  pTOlt>ngation  of  the  Ar* 
inorican  chain,  and  which  separLite  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
from  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  I  he  various  small  rivers 
that  ItoNV  into  ttie  English  Channch  The  western  side  of 
the  department  is  occupied  by  the  primitive  and  other  rocks 
which  uiKlcrlte  the  coal-measures.  Coal  is  not  found,  at 
least  not  worked*  The  valleys  of  the  Sarlhe  and  Orne  are 
chielly  occupied  by  the  formations  which  intervene  between 
the  chalk  and  the  new  red^^atuLtoue;  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  department  is  overspread  by  the  chalk  which  encircles 
the  Paris  basin.  Mines  of  iron  and  niauk^auese  are  worked 
in  several  places :  gold  was  once  found,  but  the  working  of 
the  mine  has  been  long  given  up.  Granite  of  a  fine  grain, 
limestone,  freestone,  white  and  grey  marl,  kaolin  for  porce- 
lain and  clay  for  carihenware,  sand  of  various  kinds  suilcd 
for  glass-works,  and  the  crystals  of  quariz  known  as  I  he 
Alen^on  diamonds,  arc  dug.  There  are  several  medicinal 
springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Ba^^uok^s 
near  Juvigny,  in  the  arrondissement  of  DomfrDnT.  There 
uro  twelve  iron- works  in  the  department,  in  which  are  ten 
furnaces  for  smelting  pig-iron,  and  thirty  forges  for  pro- 
ducing wrought-iron.  Charcoal  is  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed as  fuef  in  these  works. 

There  are  no  navi«;able  rivers  in  the  deporlraent.  The 
Mayenne  has  its  source  and  some  part  of  its  course  just 
within  the  southern  border;  and  the  Vce,  the  Vatenne 
(with  its  feeder  the  Egrame),  and  the  Sarthe,  tributaries  of 
the  Mayenne,  also  ri^^e  in  the  department,  in  or  upon  the 
border  of  which  the  Sarthe  has  the  fu-st  35  miles  of  its 
co\irse.  The  Hume,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  and  the  Cora- 
ineauchc  and  the  Mctnc,  feeders  of  the  Huine,  rise  iti  this 
department,  and  water  its  eastern  part.  The  Mayerme  and 
its  Iributaiies  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Loire.  The  Eure, 
the  Iton,  the  Rdle,  the  Charentonne,  and  the  Gruil,  all 
which  belvng  lo  the  system  uf  the  Seine,  rise  on  th^  eastern 


side  of  the  department.  The  Orne  rhies  near  S6ci,  and 
(law>i  nearly  40  miles  beforo  it  quits  the  department :  iti  In- 
hulLiries,  the  Thouarie,  the  Ure,  the  Cance,  the  Udon,  tb« 
Rouvre,  and  tlie  Noircau,  and  the  Vere,  a  feeder  of  the 
Noireau,  belong  to  this  departmenL  The  Dives  and  th« 
Toucques,  with  its  feeder  the  Vie,  rise  in  the  depart m<Mik 
The  Orne,  the  Dives,  and  the  Toucques  liow  into  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  There  are  no  navigable  canals,  and  the  de- 
partment is  entirely  destitute  of  internal  navigation. 

There  are  eight  Routes  Royal es,  or  government   -•-''- 
having  an  ag^rejyate  length  of  204  miles,  vi2.  85    n 
repair,  113  out  of  rej^airj  and  6  unfinished.     Th*'  i^; 
road  is  thai  from  Paris  to  Rennesand  Brest,  ^'  ri 

the  department  on  the  east  side,  and  passes  tJi  j* 

rouvre,  Mortayne,  Le  Mcle,  and  Ale n<;on.  about  li  mdes 
beyond  which  it  quits  the  department.  Roads  lead  frora 
Alen^on  in  one  direction  to  he  Mans,  in  the  department  af 
Sarthe ;  in  another,  by  Seez  and  Gacfi  to  Rouen,  in  tlie 
department  of  Seine  Inferieure,  with  a  branch  from  it  tt 
S^*ez  by  Argentan  to  Falaise  and  Caen,  in  the  department 
of  Calvados.  A  road  from  Caen  to  Mayenne  and  Laval 
I  Mayenne)  passes  through  Flers  and  Dom  front,  in  th« 
western  side  of  the  department;  and  a  road  from  PariA  Id 
Aleripn  by  Charires  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou  (Euix*  et  L^tr) 
passes  through  Belleme  in  the  souin-eastern  corner.  Tl>e 
Routes  Dcpartementales  or  dopartment»l  roads,  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  294  miles,  viz.  183  in  repair,  G  out  of 
repair,  and  105  unllnisht*d.  The  bye- road*  and  puttie  ttavt 
an  aggregate  length  of  above  4500  miles. 

The  climate  is  temperate :  westerly  winds  ara  pivdomi' 
nant,  and  brin^'  wilh  them  mists  and  rain.  Agriculture  if 
in  a  backward  condition,  the  cultivators  clinging  to  oW 
usages  with  considerable  tenacity.  The  whole  ^urf^ce  of 
the  doparlinent  is  estimated  at  more  than  l.ii  ot, 

of  which  about  80U,U0a  acres,  or  nbove  half,  m  li« 

plough.  The  principal  (jram  cultivated  is  oats,  inu  pr«itiuc# 
of  which  e.xcceds  tho  average  produce  of  France  in  the  pfo- 
]Kirtion  of  4  lo  L  In  wheat  and  barley  the  produce  ii 
below  the  averajje  of  France,  in  rye  and  maslin,  or  mited 
corn»  considerably  below,  and  in  polatoes  still  mnj»_-  i,*,  but 
in  buckwheat  the  preponderance  is  pro[>ortioji  ;  >it 

as  great   as  in  oats.     About  25, Ol»0  acres  are  .      ^  nS 

orchards  and  gardens :  the  growth  of  apples  for  cider  is  very 
great,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the 
Revolution.  As  no  wine  is  grown,  cider  is  the  common 
drink,  and  in  abundant  years  a  portion  of  it  ia  distilled  into 
brandy.  Pulse,  hemp,  and  llax  are  raised ;  plums  ar© 
grown  in  considerable  quantity  ;  and  some  beel-ruot  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  llicre  are  about  3tMI,0UO  acrei  of 
meadow  land,  and  heaths  and  open  pasture-grounds  to  the 
extent  of  45,000  acres.  The  meaduws,  especially  in  lh« 
valleys  of  the  Toucques  and  the  Vie,  produce  abundance  ef 
grass,  and  furnish  food  fur  the  hurses  and  homed  cattle,  in 
the  number  of  which  this  department  is  preeminent.  The 
horses  are  of  the  best  Norman  breed,  and  the  homed  cattle 
are  generally  of  good  breed.  The  butter  and  cheoie,  ex- 
cept the  cheese  of  Vimoutiers,  which  is  in  good  repute,  w© 
of  inferior  quality.  The  oxen  for  fallening  are  brought 
from  the  departments  of  La  Vendue,  Deux  Sevres,  and 
Mayenne:  the  finest  beasts  are  sent  to  Poissy  (Seme  et 
Oise)  for  the  supply  of  Pari^,  The  number  of  sheep  rather 
exceeds  the  average  of  France,  but  the  breed  and  manage- 
ment liave  been  very  much  neglected  :  folding  them  is  hitia 
practised.  The  introduction  of  the  Merinoa  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  breed  with  them  have  led  lo  some  improvemenltL 
Swiuc  are  numerous,  and  are  almost  entirely  destined  for 
thf  supply  of  Paris.  In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Ar^ntan, 
[Kiultry,  especially  geesc^  are  much  attended  to,  and  lh«ir 
flash  and  their  quills  and  feathers  form  important  articks 
of  produce.  Bees  are  kept.  There  are  about  180.000  »crc« 
of  woodland.  Small  game  are  tolerably  abundant;  the 
(jartridges  of  Domfront  are  in  high  repute.  The  hveff 
abound  with  fish. 

The  dei>artment  is  divided  into  fotar  arrondissemenU  ■• 
follows :— ' 
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There  are  tbirty-six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justioe  of  the  peace. 

The  arrondisseraent  of  AIen9on  contains  the  towns  of 
A.Ien9on  (population,  in  1831,  13,448  for  the  town  itself,  or 
14019  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836,  13,934  for  tho 
sommuoe  [Albn^on]  and  Le  Mele,  on  the  Sarthe  ;  S6ez 
[population  3675  for  the  town,  6049  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), on  theOrne;  Carrou^s,  on  tho  Udon,  a  feeder  of 
the  Orne ;  and  Essey,  between  Le  Mdle  and  S6ez.  S^ez, 
probably  the  capital  of  the  Saii,  an  antient  Celtic  people, 
vaa  of  more  importance  in  the  ninth  century  (when  it  was 
iestroyed  by  the  Normans)  than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  sub- 
leqnent  centuries  it  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  France 
vith  the  dukes  of  Normandie  and  the  English.  Its  prin- 
:ipal  edifice  it  the  cathedral,  a  (xothic  building  of  the  twelfth 
sentury,  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings.  The 
townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered 
nuaiin  and  other  cotton  goods.  There  are  a  college  and  an 
igricultmal  society.  Charlotto  CV)rday  was  bom  at  S6ez. 
Le  M^le  is  a  tolerably  handsome  town  of  one  street  along 
;he  road  from  Paris  to  Alen(;ou  and  Ronnes.  The  inlia- 
ittants  amount  to  about  1500.  At  CJarrouges  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  embroidered  muslin  is  carried  on. 

In  tbearrondissomentof  Argentan  are — Argcntan  (popu- 
lation, in  1831,  5612  for  the  town,  or  6147  for  the  whole 
3ommune;  in  1836,  5772  for  the  commune)  [Argentan] 
mdEcouohe,  on  the  Orne;  Grand  Mortree,on  theThouane, 
I  feeder  of  the  Orne ;  Briouze,  near  the  Rouvre,  another 
beder  of  the  Orne ;  Ranes,  between  the  Thouane  and  the 
ftouvn;  Exmes,  Charobois,  and  Trun,  on  the  Dives; 
/imoatiers,  on  the  Vie ;  Merlerault,  Gaci&,  and  Le  Sap,  on 
V  near  the  Toueques;  and  Echauffou,  St.  Evroult,  and  La 
*'ert£  Frenely  on  or  near  the  Charentonne.  Vimoutiers  is 
he  centre  of  a  district  in  which  20,000  persons  are  engaged 
n  the  manu/keture  of  stout  bleached  linens.  There  are 
everal  tanyards  in  the  town,  which  has  a  population  of 
hout  3700.  The  village  of  Sainte  Honorine  de  Guillaume, 
rest  of  Argentan,  has  a  population  of  2000,  who  are  engaged 
a  qumrrying  and  working  granite;  and  at  I^  Pin,  near 
krgentan,  is  an  extensive  establishment  for  improving  the 
reed  of  horses.  Before  the  Revolution,  this  establishment 
ras  maintained  in  great  extent  and  completeness,  and  per- 
ona  resorted  to  it  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  from  Eng- 
ind,  Spain,  €rermany,  and  Italy,  to  purchase  saddle-horses 
r  hunters.  It  was  suppressed  in  the  early  period  of  tho 
tevolution,  but  its  suppression  led  to  a  great  degeneracy  in 
he  horses  of  Normandie,  and  it  was  re-established  during 
he  consular  government. 

In  thearrondissementof  Domfront  arc — Dorafront  (popu- 
lUion,  in  1831,  1511  for  the  town,  or  1873  for  the  whole 
ommane ;  in  1836,  241 7  for  the  commune)  and  St.  Gervais, 
)n  the  Varenne ;  Zonlay,  on  the  Egrame ;  Flers  (popula- 
ion  1646  town,  4368  whole  commune),  on  a  branch  of  tho 
l^^ere;  Tinchebray  (population  3264  town,  3413  whole  com- 
nnne),  on  the  Noireau ;  La  Comeille,  near  the  Rouvre ; 
^arteno  and  Juvigny-sous-Andaine,  on  or  near  the 
kfayenne,  and  La  Ferte  Maco  (population  2122  town, 
1613  whole  commune),  on  a  branch  of  the  same  river. 
[)emfiront  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock,  through 
&  cleft  in  which,  200  feet  deep,  the  river  Varenne  tiows. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  coarse  linens  and  other  woven 
^brics.  At  Flers  and  La  Ferte  Mac6  cotton  goods  are 
woven,  and  at  the  latter  box-wood  snuff-boxes  arc  made. 
There  are  iron-works  and  paper-mills  at  Tinchebray,  which 
has  some  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  which 
traasferred  the  duchy  of  Normandie  from  Robert,  eldest 
wa  of  William  the  O>nqueror,  to  his  younger  brother  and 
eoapetitor  Henry  I.  of  Kngland. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mortagne  are— Mortagne  (popu- 
lation, in  1831,  4748  town,  5158  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
5692  commune),  near  the  head  of  the  Commeauche ;  Tou- 
rotivre,  near  the  bank  of  the  same  river,  and  I^ngny  on 
one  of  its  feeders ;  Mauves  and  R^malard  or  Regmalard, 
on  the  Huine;  BellSme  (population  3264  town,  3413  whole 
commune),  on  the  Mdme,  a  feeder  of  the  Huine ;  Moulins- 
la-Marche,  near  the  head  of  the  Sarthe ;  and  L'Aigle  (popu- 
lation 4712  town,  5412  whole  commune),  on  the  Rille. 
Mortagne  is  on  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slope  of  a  bill, 
the  height  of  which  has  been  estimated  (but  probably  with 
exai»geration)  at  1000  feet.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  five 
gites,  adjacent  to  which  are  as  many  suburbs.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  of  considerable  length  and  of  a  good  width ;  it 
runs  along  the  road  from  Paris  to  Brest,  and  near  its  western 


end  is  tho  parade,  the  principal  open  space  in  the  town 
Mortagne  is  the  residence  of  many  genteel  families,  and 
abounds  with  mansions  and  good  houses,  which,  together 
with  the  length  and  width  of  its  principal  street,  lead  tra- 
vellers to  think  it  of  greater  extent  and  importance  than 
it  really  is.  The  numerous  shops  are  well  furnished, 
and  with  articles  of  luxury  or  convenience  not  commonly 
kept  in  towns  of  the  same  size;  with  these  articles  it  sup- 
plies places  larger  than  itself.  Tho  great  want  of  the  town 
is  of  water.  It  is  supplied  from  fountains  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  from  whence  the  water  is  carried  and  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  principal  church  is  in  a  commanding  situa- 
tion: it  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  its  massive  tower, 
surmounted  with  *a  quadrangular  dome,'  forms  a  striking 
object  at  a  distance.  There  is  an  hospital  or  almshouse, 
with  a  pleasant  garden  attached ;  but  has  not  (unless 
lately  established)  either  a  theatre  or  public  walk.  There 
are  some  linen  and  cotton  manufactures ;  the  linens  are 
suited  for  exportation  to  the  colonies.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  and  several  yearly  fairs,  two  of  them 
considerable  horse-fairs.  Mortagne  was  antienlly  tho  capital 
of  the  province  of  Le  Perche,  and  a  place  of  strength :  it 
sufTcrcd  much  in  several  wars,  and  in  the  war  of  the 
League  was  pillaqed  by  one  party  or  the  other  twenty- two 
times  in  less  than  four  years.  A  few  miles  from  Mortagne 
is  a  Trappist  convent,  re-established  with  additional  aus- 
terities since  tho  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At  Tou- 
rouvre,  which  has  about  150U  to  2000  inhabitants,  are  iron 
and  glass  works:  at  Longny,  which  has  al)out  2500  to  3000 
inhabitants,  there  are  iron-works,  and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  cattle  and  horses.  R6malanl  or  Regmalard,  with  about 
1700  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
small  trade  in  hemp  and  hides.  BellSme  is  on  a  hill :  it 
consists  of  one  principal  street  along  the  road  from  Chartres 
and  Nogent  to  Alen9on.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength, 
and  sustained  several  sieges.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
some  table  and  other  linens,  cotton  goods,  and  paper ;  and 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  in  wood  obtained  from 
the  forest  of  BellCme,  one  of  the  best  in  France  for  the  fine 
trees  which  it  produces,  though  not  of  great  extent.  At 
Moulins-la-Marche  fire-arms  are  manufactured.  L*Aiglc 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a  ditch.  It  is  probably  tho  busiest 
manufacturing  town  in  the  department.  The  pins  and 
knitting  and  sewing  needles  made  here  are  known  all  over 
France ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  curtain-rings,  iron,  steel, 
steel  and  copper  wire,  wires  for  pianos,  and  other  small 
hardwares  are  made.  Stockings,  hats,  laces,  tapes,  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  and  paper  are  also  manufactured. 
There  are  five  yearly  fairs. 

Tho  population  of  the  towns,  when  accurately  given,  is 
from  the  census  of  1831 ;  and,  when  not  otherwise  specified, 
is  that  of  the  whole  commune;  when  given  approximately, 
it  is  from  Dulaure's  Environs  de  Paris  (a.d.  1S28),  or 
Vaysse  de  Villiers's  liifieraire  Descriptif  (1821-1822). 

The  principal  manufactures  in  the  department  are  those 
of  iron  and  hardwares  in  the  arrondissements  of  Mortagne 
and  Argentan ;  lace,  linens,  and  cottons  in  thoso  of  Alen9on 
and  Domftront ;  haircloth,  pottery,  glass,  paper,  and  leather. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  every  year  to  the  neighbour- 
ing departments  to  follow  their  business  as  stone-cutters, 
hemp-combers,  gardeners,  hawkers  of  haircloth,  &c.  This 
custom  of  migration  has  diminished  since  the  Revolution. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Secz,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  It 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  Academic 
Universitaire  of  Caen ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  military  divi- 
sion, of  which  Rouen  is  the  head-quarters.  It  returns  seven 
members  to  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  edu- 
cation it  is  above  the  average  of  France;  of  the  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  45  in  every  100 
could  read  and  write. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  this  part  of  Franco 
was  included  chielly  in  the  territory  of  the  Saii  (who  were 
probably  the  Essui  of  Cassar),  but  portions  of  it  appear  to 
have  been  included  in  the  respective  territories  of  the  Baio- 
casses,  the  Viducasses,  the  Lexovii,  the  Aulerci-Eburovices, 
the  Camutes,  the  Aulerci-Cenomani,  and  the  Diablintos. 
These  were  all  Celtic  nations,  and  were  comprehended  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  except  the 
last  three,  who  were  included,  the  Aulerci-Cenomani  and 
the  Diablentes  in  Lugdunensis  Tcrtia,  and  the  Carnutcs  in 
Lugdunensis  Quartu.    The  onl^  ^tvVwaX.  Vwiv^  'Ih^S^^^  '^^ 
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liare  cxis^tcil  wifliiri  its  bonndary  was  Sau,  now  Seoi.  Some 
Ruiaaaaiitic^uiUe.>  liiivu  been  found  ;  riiiuuig  ihem  mo  some 
iiifcciipiijifi  near  a  mlaoral  spring  in  tho  forest  of  Bellt'me. 
In  llic  mitldlc  ages  this  ili*itrict  conatiluted  Le  Pays 
rriloulmc  and  La  Cainpagno  d'Alengon  ;  it  also  formed 
jmit  ofLe^  Pays  do  la  Campagnc,  (i'Ouche,  de  r.k'uvin,  and 
rle  Boccagc,  all  in  Norma n die.  Tlie  arrondisscment  of 
Monta;^nc  furmed  part  of  Ihc  county  of  I'ercho.  The 
conniry  suffered  much  from  lUo  wars  of  the  Normans  and 
tlie  En-^!ish  in  France,  and  from  the  religious  wars  of  the 
bJXtconlh  ccnUuv. 

ORNITHICHNITES,  Professor  Hitdit-ock's  name  for 
the  footmarks  of  birds  imjirci^aed  on  ihc  surlacL'  of  sand- 
stone in  the  valley  of  ihe  Conueclicul.  [Grallatorks, 
voh  xi.,  p.  345.]  the  following  will  be  read  with  iuiere&t 
as  being  connected  willi  this  Bubjcft: — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Geulogical  Society  of  London 
ou  the  15ih  May,  lb35,  Dr.  Mantcll  stated  thut  soon  afier 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  fossils  of  the  Wealden,  he 
discovered  in  the  stnila  of  Tilgatc  Forest  several  ilcniler 
bones,  which,  from  their  close  resemblaitce  to  the  tar^io- 
ni  eta  tarsal  bones  of  certain  Grallce,  or  Waders,  he  vva* 
induced  to  refer  to  Birds.  The  con ccine>s  of  this  opinion 
was  Bfterwardii  doubted,  in  consequence  of  the  so-called 
bones  of  birds  towwl  at  Stonc>QeW  beinaj  ascertained  to  be 
the  osseous  remains  of  Pteiodactyles*  Subsequently  how- 
ever Dr.  Mantcll  discovered  specimens  of  a  more  decided 
cliaraclcr,  and  submitted  ihem  to  Baron  Cuvicr  during  his 
last  visit  to  Eugland;  and  thai  distmgui.4ifcd  zoolot^i&l  pro- 
nounced them  to  have  belonged  to  a  Wader,  probably  a 
epecies  of  Ardca,  Doubts  were,  notwithslanding,  still  en- 
tertained* not  only  whether  these  remams  did  really  bclonj^ 
to  any  of  the  Ardeidtr,  but  wheiher  they  were  referrible  to 
BinU'  at  all  The  specimens  bavini?:  been  placed  by  Dr. 
Mautell  in  iho  himdLs  of  Professor  Osven,  that  acule  cum- 
parative  anatomist  pointed  out  one  bone  as  having  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  a  Wnder.  This  fossil  he  declared  to 
ho  the  dialiil  extremity  of  a  left  tarso- metatarsal  bone,  and 
it  prc.^^ented  the  articular  surface,  or  place  ofaltachmentvof 
the  posterior  or  opposable  toe.  Other  specimens  of  long 
bones  were  conceived  by  the  professor  to  have  belonged  to 
a  more  erpetoid  form  of  bird  than  is  tutw  known. 

This  examination  confirms  Dr.  Mantell's  previous  views 
_of  the  existence  of  the  rcmnius  uf  birds  below  the  chalk, 

id  the  fossils  described  by  him  are  the  oldest  remairiff  of 
be  class  at  present  discovered,    {Geol,  Proc,  voL  li. ;  GeoL 
Trunx.t  vol.  v..  2nd  series.) 

ORNlTHOCETIL\LUS,  Somiacrmga  name  for  the 
extinct  Saurian  form  termed  Pterotlaclyiushy  Cuvier.  [Pte* 
bodaltylk] 

ORNITHO'LOG  Y,  ihesrrenro  which  tcathes  the  natural 
ilislory  and  arrangement  of  bird.s*  The  term  is  derived 
Vovn  the  Greek  words  "Oprtti  *  ornis,*  a  bird,  and  \6yoQ, 
*  loi;os/  a  discourse;  signifying  literally  *  a  discourse  tipou 
birds.*    [BiRps.] 

OIlNI'rHOPUS,  ts  a  genus  of  small  papilionaceous 
annual  plants,  found  in  pastures  and  wild  places  m  Europe. 
They  are  characterised,  among  other  things,  by  a  cluster  of 
curved  pods  which  aie  jointed  somolbing  like  a  bird's  toe, 
"n\  which  account  ihey  are  called  hirdVfoot  Irefod.     The 

ecics  found  in  this  country  is  a  plant  tVcim  two  to  six 

nchos  high,  with  pinnated  leaves  and  small  wlvite  Howers 

itripcd  wiih  red.  and  is  of  no  eronomicnl  importance;  but 


Portugal  occurs 
[luch  as  two  or  tbr^i 
nutritious  T^  till... 
coun 
rirf//Ai.    It  - 
ing  an  abundant  pr 


hrt^t,  n\i  yuiuial  growing  as 
with  stems  as  succulent  and 
,1  hippine,  and  cullivnfed  in 
Icr  the  name  of  Serta- 
,  and  is  capable  of  yitild- 
iHiuce  in  the  ^o*.>rest  soils.    The  writer 
of  "this  note  formerly  saw  it  ^rown  to  some  extent  in  l!ie 
Cindy  land  about  Tlictford,  and  The  crop  of  lierbage  at  that 
ItJme  was  most  abuudfuit ;  it  does  not  however  seem  to  have 
"beeu  inlriiduecd  inlo^jenend  oultivaiion. 

ORNITIIORMYNCHUS.  Bluraenbach's  name  for  that 

straordinary  (juadrupedal  form.  The  DiichMll^  or  Duchttitbxt 

"ati/pujf,  PfithjjntJi  annhHKJt  of  8haw ;  MallaRgon^^  Tam- 

\  aiitl  (acf^^iding  to  the  French)  Mou/kftgotigpt  the 

ative»of  New  South  WaJe»j  Water  mold  of  the^nglish 

rcolonisu, 

ll  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  nf  that  v\hen  this  animal  was 
first  sent  tx^ni  New  Holland  to  this  country,  it  was  received 
by  zoologisi)j  Willi  euu»ion  amounting  to  suspicinn.  I^he 
ular  beuk,  which  occupied  the  itsuai  place  of  the  mouth. 


sta riled  Iho  observer  when  it  appeared  as  the  organ  of* 
hairy  quadruped  ;  nor  was  jt  till  one  or  two  more  spccimciii 
anived  (from  Governor  Hunter,  we  believe,  and  addressed 
tn  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  that  nuturalisis  were  ready  to  alltv 
that  this  beak  was  naturally  allached  to  the  body. 

U|)on  a  form  so  anormul  conjecture  was  busy,  more  esp€> 
rially  as  to  that  part  of  its  organization  relating  to  w^fw- 
duelion.  Was  it  oviporous  or  viviporous  ?  Did  it  ^v 
young?  These  were  questions  constantly  asked, 
Kwcred  as  such  questions  generally  will  be,  in  the  aobjcncc 
of  autopsy  and  du'cct  experiment,  with  considerable  tael  aod 
learning  by  the  supporters  of  the  different  theories,  bul  with 
no  i»atisfactury  result.  Evidence  however  gradually  Cttme 
in,  and  fortunatel)'  fell  into  the  hands  of  thot*'  i-miuliUj  of 
using  il;  and  we  now  know,  principally  by  lb  icd 

labours  of  Professor  Owen,  that  the  OrwfVfoW-,  »•  an 

ovoviviparous  aniitiah  Ibut  it  suckles  its  youn|i«  and  Ihflt  its 
tiroper  place  is  amontr  the  Monotrefvuta,  or  Monotremeis,  i 
group  to  which  no  animal  hitherto  discovered  belong**  ex- 
cepting that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  mid 
Echidna,     [Echidna;  Mon'otremk«] 

Both  these  forms  appear  to  have  been  first  pre^tited  to 
the  pubhc  by  Dr.  S\i\kw.  —  Echidna  under  the  a^pijlUtien 
of  M^rmrrophaga  acnlt^ta;  and  the  Duek-billod  uniraal 
under  the  name  of  Platypus  anatmus.  This  was  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenlh  century:  at  the  enmmcneementof 
the  present,  Blumcnbanh  described  the  latter  form  mare 
at  large  under  the  title  of  Orniihorhtjiichus ;  »iid  Mr.  Honi« 
(anerwards  Sir  Everard)  gave  an  account  of  some  anatoiDkal 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  bead  and  beak,  in  PhtL 
Tratu.  (iHOtJ).  Sir  Everard*s  subsequent  papers  oti  ihe 
anatomy  of  Echidna  and  Oniilhorhynckta  (Phil*  Tram^ 
1802)  went  more  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  disclosed  no^ 
merous  affinities  between  two  forms  differing  much  in  ex* 
lernal  appearance*  He  therefore  grouped  ihera  both  under 
the  same  generic  name ;  and  at  the  same  lime  esurrascd 
his  opinion  that  the  generative  process  diflbrcd  Ciitisiderably 
from  that  of  the  true  MammaHa,  resting  that  opinion  on 
tite  peculiarities  of  the  organs  destined  for  rcproductioti, 
and  on  Ihe  absence  of  nipples  in  both  species,  especially  ia 
the  female  Ornitharhjjnrhu^, 

GcolTroy  St.  liilaire  was  not  tardy  in  adopting  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Everard.  He  constituted  a  new  order  for  these 
stran;:rc  forms,  ond  a  hasty  dissection  having  led  biiu  to 
conclude  that  the  genital  products  of  brfth  apjt*'*.  as  well 
as  the  urine  and  fyeces,  bad  their  issue  by  a  common  out* 
let,  he  ga^e  to  tliat  order  the  name  of  Monolremes*  His 
inferences  were*  that  both  mammary  glands  and  Dipples 
were  wanting,  and  certain  accounts  of  the  discovei-y  of  ejjgs 
of  the  Ornithorhynckus*  strengthening  his  belief  in  the 
oviparous  character  of  the  AfomircmeSt  be  separated  that 
order  from  the  jMammaha. 

A  penetrating  mind  like  Cuvier*s  could  hardly  fail  of  be- 
ing particularly  attracted  hy  these  anomalous  forms.  The 
Myrmecophaga  acuhata  of  Shaw  vas  soon  removed  by  iho 
great  and  acute  French  zoologist  from  the  true  Anl^atmt 
(among  which  its  first  descrdiers,  deceived  by  external  ap^ 
pearances,  had  placed  ill,  and  separated  under  the  name  of 
Echidna^  by  which  it  is  still  known.  Following  out  the 
anatotny  of  tlmt  form  as  well  as  of  Ontilhorhf/fichus,  he  saw 
their  mutual  relations,  and  adopted  Geoffroy's  i?roup  and 
name,  but   did  not  exclude  the  tribe  or  family  from  tin 

The  opmtons  of  GeoflTroy  were  strenuously  opposed  by 
Oken  and  Dc  Blainville.  The  former  even  coiyecturcd 
that  the  mammary  glands  would  he  found  in  the  cloaca^ 
The  latter,  in  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  place  which 
Echidna  and  Orjuihfifhynshus  ought  to  occupy  in  thesyt- 
tcro,  expressed  his  confidenee  that  the  mammary  glai»U 
would  be  ultimately  detected,  and  his  opinion  that  the 
animals  themselves  approach etl  closely  to  the  MarmtpiaHO' 

We  now  arrive  at  o  period  when  the  thick  darkneas  wbjeli 
overiihudowcd  this  interesting  subject  began  to  be  dis})eUed 
by  ihc  light  derived  from  a  further  supply  of  subjects  and 
consequent  anatomical  investt^^ation.  Professor  Meckel 
(JS24,  l&'iC)  determuit'd  the  existence  of  the  mammary 
glands,  and  showeil,  particularly  m  his  work  of  the  lat- 
ter date  (Monomaph  on  Ontithorhijnrhu^  paradoTtu}f 
(hat  they  were  largely  developed  in  the  female.  Their 
situation,  size,  fortn,  and  lobular  composition  are  accurately 
described.     He  was  not  able  to  inject  the  gland»anddid 

•  ti'tier  *if  Mr,  fliU.  *  Linn. Twii*.'  vol.  xiil.:  J7ef 
of  f'ruCe^ittof  OrauU  Ann.  d(i  6c  A'*it*»  tot&.sviy. 
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not  accurately  know  the  exact  termination  of  the  duets,  but 
he  noticed  certain  small  eminences  in  the  middle  of  the 
areola,  and  announced  that  they  were  without  doubt  the 
orifices  of  those  ducts.  So  far  Meckel  satisfactorily  proved 
the  relationship  of  the  Ornithorhynchm  to  the  Mammalia 
in  general,  but  his  reasoning  led  him  to  conclusions  unfa- 
vourable to  the  identity  of  their  mode  of  reproduction.  He 
argued  that  the  difference  between  the  production  of  living 
young  and  of  eggs  is  in  reality  very  small  and  not  essen- 
tial, that  birds  have  occasionally  hatched  the  eggs  within 
the  body,  and,  in  effect,  given  birth  to  a  living  chick ;  con- 
cluding that  as  the  generation  of  the  Marsupiaiia  closely 
resembles  the  oviparous  mode,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  method  of  generation  of  the  Ornilhorhynchus,  which 
approaches  still  nearer  to  birds  and  reptiles,  might  be  analo- 
gous in  proportion. 

The  clear  and  authentic  demonstrations  of  Meckel  were 
not  sufticient  however  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  still  hun;^ 
over  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  some.  It  is  hard  to  some 
natures  to  give  up  preconceived  opinions,  and  M.  Geof- 
frey St.  Hilaire,  who  had  subsequently  dissected  a  female 
OrmiAorhynchus,  stoutly  combated*  the  evidences  adduced 
by  Meckel  of  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  animal,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  his  acumen  to  bear  on  the  inferences 
of  the  latter,  in  his  attempt  to  invalidate  them.  He  denied 
that  the  subcutaneous  glands  pointed  out  by  Meckel  were 
mammary,  urging  that  they  had  none  of  the  characters  of 
a  true  mammary  gland — that  he  had  compared  them  with 
the  sane  parts  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  Marsupials, 
and  that  their  texture  was  totally  different— that  they  con- 
sisted of  a  multitude  of  caicums  placed  side  by  side,  and  all 
dn«cted  to  the  same  point  of  the  skin,  where  were  to  be 
seen  only  two  excretory  orifices,  and  those  so  small  that  the 
bead  of  the  least  pin  would  not  enter  them,  and  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  nipples.  He  further  stated  that  in  the  in- 
dividual examined  by  him,  which  had  tlie  appearance  and 
proportions  of  an  adult  female,  the  gland  was  not  more 
than  one-fourth  as  large  as  iu  Meckel's  specimen,  observ- 
ing that  when  a  mammary  gland  is  fully  developed,  an  en- 
largement of  all  its  constituent  parts  is  effected,  and  the 
nipple  acquires  additional  size  even  before  the  commence- 
ment of  lactation,  and  remarking  that  no  such  appearance 
has  been  noticed  in  OrnUhorhynchus.  Professor  Geoffroy, 
having  thus  denied  the  inferences  of  Professor  Meckel,  had 
to  account  for  the  use  of  these  glands,  and  he  considered 
them  as  analogous  to  the  glands  upon  the  flanks  of  aquatic 
reptiles  and  fishes  destined  to  secrete  a  lubricating  tluid,  or 
to  the  odoriferous  follicles  of  hairy  quadrupeds,  more  espe- 
cially those  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Shrews. 

To  these  strictures  Professor  Meckel  replied,  and  was 
supported  by  Professor  Von  Baer. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  highly  interesting  papers  of  Professor 
Owen,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  settled  this  much 
agitated  question.  The  first  of  these,  *On  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  Omithorhynchtis  paradoxusy  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  (21st  June,  1822),  and  is  published  in 
•  Phfl.  Trans.'  for  1832,  part  ii. ;  the  second,  'On  the  ova  of 
the  Omithorhynchus paradoxus'  was  read  before  the  same 
Society  on  the  1 9th  June,  1834,  and  is  published  in  'Phil. 
Trans.'  for  1834,  part  il ;  and  the  thinl,  'On  the  young  of  the 
Omithorhynchus  paradoxus,'  was  communicated  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  on  the  27th  May,  1834,  and  is 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Transactions'  of  that 
Society.  We  say  no  more  of  these  excellent  memoirs  here, 
as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  largely  to  draw  upon 
them. 

Organizatiox. 

The  dental  formula  of  Omithorhynchus  may  thus  be 

0  —  2 

noted :— molars,  " =8. 

2  —  2 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  organs  are  not  true 
ffelh  ;  their  structure  will  be  explained  under  the  section 
which  treats  of  the  rf/^^«//t'e  organs;  but  as  they  perfonn, 
as  far  as  their  conformation  will  allow,  the  offices  of  teeth, 
and  are  placed  in  the  situation  usually  allotted  to  the  mo- 
tares  in  Mammals,  the  expression  'dental  formula'  is  not 
inapplicable. 

Skeleton.^The  cranium,  though  widely  differmg  from 

that  of  other  mammals,  approaches  more  closely  to  the 

cranial  tvpe  of  that  cla?s,  as  Cuvier  observes,  than  to  any 

other.    It  is  rounded,  wider  than  it  is  high,  and  without 

•  Am.  tftfi  Se.  Nat.,  ttin.  *  ^  \ 


Teeth  of  OraithorhynehoA.    (F.  CuTier.) 

either  sagittal  or  occipital  crest.  It  is  narrowed  and  flattened 
between  the  orbits,  which  are  small  and  directed  upwards. 
The  muzzle  afterwards  becomes  flattened  and  widened  again, 
and  presents  on  each  side  a  small  hook  or  process  above  the 
suborbital  hole ;  it  then  becomes  bifurcate,  and  its  two  flat- 
tened and  slightly-divaricating  branches  terminate  each  by 
an  involute  kmd  of  hook.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  recti- 
Uneal  and  high  vertically,  and  at  their  upper  border  is  a 
marked  post-orbitary  apophysis.  Under  their  anterior  base 
the  maxillarv  bone  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  flattened  snr* 
face,  to  which  the  two  molars  adhere.  Their  posterior  base 
above  the  glenoid  facet  is  pierced  with  a  hole  wnich  commu- 
nicates from  the  temple  to  the  occiput.  The  entire  palate  is 
plain,  and  is  continued  (narrowing  suddenly  behind  the  mo- 
lars) to  the  oval  holes ;  up  to  this  point  the  septum  of  the 
nostrils  remains  bony.  The  tympanic  cavities  are  very  small, 
and  hidden  as  it  were  under  the  mastoid  apophysis  in  the 
form  of  a  small  crest.  Cuvier  could  only  detect  in  his  speci- 
mens two  clear  sutures  ;  that  which  divides  the  anterior 
hooks,  and  that  which  separates  the  maxillary  from  the 
palatine  bones.  The  position,  the  implantation  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  passage  of  the  suborbital  canal  well  define  the 
maxillary  bone.  The  hook-like  bones,  which  are  as  it  were 
set  in  them  anteriorly,  appear  to  be  the  intermaxillary 
bones.  Between  them  there  is  suspended,  in  the  midst  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  upper  mandibles,  a  small  bone,  which 
has  an  upper  plane  divided  into  two  by  a  furrow,  a  lower 
plane  notched  on  each  side,  and  a  vertical  plane  uniting 
the  two  others.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bone  the 
nostrils  are  pierced,  and  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  palatine  portion  of  the  intermaxillary 
bones.  In  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  is  a  very  small 
lachrymal  and  a  large  su^rbital  hole.  This  last  gives 
origin  to  a  canal  which  opens  in  front  of  the  small  boos  on 
the  side  of  the  muzzle ;  it  is  divided  into  tvo  by  the  lateral 
cartilage  of  the  beak.  There  comes  besides  from  this  canal 
a  hole  which  opens  in  the  palate  under  the  preceding,  and 
another  which,  after  having  formed  a  long  canal,  opens  at 
the  side  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  consequently  in  the 
edge  of  the  osseous  beak.  Between  the  first  of  these  three 
suborbital  holes,  a  little  higher,  is  a  small  hole  which  com- 
municates with  the  aperture  of  the  orbit,  pierced  in  front  of 
the  optic,  and  which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  analogous  to  the 
anterior  orbital  hole.  The  first  he  thinks  answers  the  supra- 
orbital hole  iu  man.  The  single  hole  analogous  to  the 
spheno  and  pterygo-palatine  is  pierced  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  orbit,  a  little  behind  the  suborbital  canal.  It  enters  also 
in  the  nasal  canal  and  in  the  palate  near  the  first  molar. 
The  optic  hole  is  very  large  and  the  spbeno-orbital  equals 
it ;  the  oval  hole  is  very  large  and  distinct.  Between  tho 
two  oval  holes  are  two  membranous  spaces.  There  are 
behind  two  very  large  holes  at  the  place  of  the  condy- 
lodians,  but  Cuvier  supposes  that  they  comprise  also  tho 
jugulars.  Internally  the  inequalities  are  but  little  marked. 
The  sella,  which  is  but  little  elevated,  is  hollowed  out  in  thm 
middle  by  a  longitudinal  canal,  and  terminated  backwards 


by  a  clinoid  and  tery  eleyated  lamina.  The  most  curious 
iiitenial  part  is  the  ethmoidal  l\>i4seU  which  is  small  and  baa 
only  a  single  bole  of  no  great  &ite  for  ihe  oH'actory  nerve^ 
and  p<3rhaps  another  very  small  one;  on  each  side  are 
spaeos,  purely  membranoua,  to  separate  it  from  the  canal  of 
the  suborbital  nerve.  The  three  semicircular  canals  project 
fur  inwards  and  intercept  a  very  remarkable  hollow.  Here 
may  be  traced  many  characters  in  which  the  skull  of  the 
Ornithorhifnchus  opproaches  those  of  birds.  Tlie  bony  ten- 
torium is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  tliere  is — and  this  is  very 
remarkable — a  large  longitudinal  osseous  falx. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  {Hnj' 
mological  Series,  No.  1646,  A)  is  a  lons^itudmal  section  of 
the  head,  showing  the  bony  septum  nariumt  and  some  6la- 
ments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  descending  upon  it;  also  the 
external  nostril,  the  long  nasal  passage*  with  its  anterior 
communication  with  the  mouth  by  the  foramen  inci^ivum, 
and  its  ]>osterior  aperture  beneath  the  fjmis  cranii.  In  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  may  be  observed  the  bony  /o/x*  (Cat 
vol.  iii.,  part  i.) 


LcnrerjAw  of  OmUtiothyncbas,  K«ti  from  abof«. 

nterior  ETtremiiies.—ln  both  of  the  Mofiotremei  the 
remarkable  part  of  iheir  osteology  is  perlmps  the 
shoulder,  which  answers  to  that  of  liirdftj  and  still  mure  to 
that  of  certain  Lizards.  The  external  surface  of  the  sraptda 
is  concave,  so  that  it  is  far  frem  adapting  itself  to  the  rib:?. 
Its  form  and  relative  position  will  be  better  explained  by 
the  cuts  than  by  words.  The  whole  of  what  may  be  fermcd 
the  stem^tl  apparatus  appears  to  be  formed  more  after  the 
model  of  the  Sauriaus  than  after  that  of  the  MammaU: 
indee^l  it  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  IrMht/omni^is 
rirHT>tvo9AuniTs,  vol.  xii.,  p.  431],  and,  like  it,  is  oflmirably 
adapted  for  an  animal  destined  to  collect  its  food  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers^  and  requiring  machinery  to 


^t«ma1  appRratu  of  OrnlitliorhvDcltiu  two-tiilrflk  of  tba  sttaiAl  • 
Tlic  bones  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  &c.  have  r^  '»  -  j  5© 
remarkable  about  them  as  to  require  particular  ->., 

especially  as  their  conformation  and  relative  pobii.,-..  ,,  .t.  Ue 
seen  tjelow  j  but  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  carper 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  some  part  in  the  Camivora, 
The  number  of  the  phalanges  is  the  same  as  in  the  other 
mammals,  two  for  the  thumb  and  three  for  the  fingers. 

Posterior  Extremities.—The  pelvis  and  posterior  limbs  of 
theMonotremasare  framed  more  according  to  the  marauptal 
type;  and  the  animal  presents  the  aupernumeniry  bones 
which  ore  arlieutated  lo  the  pubis  and  embedded  in  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  characteristic  of  that  group. 
Their  locality  is  Ihe  same  and  they  are  as  well  developed 
as  in  the  opossum  [MARSt^piAUA,  vol,  xir.,  p.  458]:  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  width  of  their  base,  which  occupies 
nearly  Ibe  whole  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  pnbis.  But 
besides  these  marsupial  bones  there  are  in  the  external  part 
of  the  pubis  of  tlie  Ornithorhynchtis  two  external  pointed 
apophyses,  one  directed  outwards,  the  other  forwanb.  The 
Qsia  ilii  are  short,  prismatic,  and  a  little  enlargefl  on  Ihetr 
anterior  border,  the  pointed  tuberosities  of  the  of*a  iitflH 
are  directed  backwards,  and  the  ischium  itself  is  not  soldered 
to  the  sacrum  as  in  the  other  Edentata;  the  three  bones 
juin  as  usual  at  the  cotyloid  fossa,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  p« to  and  isckinn  equally  concur  to  form  l!>e  tym- 
physis,  so  that  tliis  part  of  the  pelvis  is  very  large  and 
divided  crucially  by  their  suture.  The  oval  holes  are  mode- 
rate and  very  nearly  round.  The  cotyloid  fossa  is  not  notched 
on  the  side  of  ihc  oval  hole,  but  in  the  Echidna  ils  bottom 
ia  not  ossified,  and  a  great  aperture  is  left  in  that  part  of  the 
skeleton.  In  the  Echidna  the  os  sacrum  consists  of  three 
vertebrsG;  in  t!ie  Ornithorhynchux  it  is  composed  of  two 
only.  The  femur  of  the  latter  has  no  projecting  crest,  as 
in  Echidna  ;  in  both  animals  it  is  short,  wide,  and  very  much 
flattened,  Tlie  crests  of  the  tibia  are  not  strongly  marked ; 
that  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  is  arched  or  bent,,  and  the 
animal  ordinarily  turns  its  leg  like  iho  seals  {Pttocee}  and 
lizards,  so  thai  the  nails  are  directed  backwards,  the  tib 
and  the  great  toe  being  towards  the  outside,  the  fbula 
the  little  linger  towards  the  inside.  The  Jibula  is  neail 
straight,  very  distinct,  and  tolerably  strong,  and  has  on  1 
outstdeof  its  upper  extremity  a  large  compressed  ai)ophyd 
which  is  elevated  considerEibly  above  the  head  of  the  bon( 
offering  an  extensive  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscle 
Here  may  be  traced  some  antilogy  to  (he  Cheiropetl  Ma 
ittpiaht  which  also  have  the//;M/ti  very  wide  above  and  fiil( 
nished  with  a  supernumerary  bone,  which  is  elevated  abov 
the  head  of  ihc Jil/ida,  In  the  tarstn  the  analogy  is  more  | 
the  mammaU  than  the  reptiles.  In  the  Echidna  ihvri»\ 
an  mtroj^aluSf  an  qs  caleis,  a  scaphoid  hone,  a  cuboid  bon 
three  cu?ie(/'orm  and  two  supernumerary  bones;  in  the  Or- 
nithorhynchm  there  is  one  more,  the  cuboid  bone  bein 
separated  into  two.  The  os  calcic  of  Ihe  latter  i»rcscnts| 
short  and  blunt  tuberosity,  and  its  form  is  nearly  squaii 
The  number  of  the  bones  of  the  Ave  toes  is  the  same  a^i  t] 
the  mammals,  and  the  claws  are  more  curved  than  those  < 
the  fore  feet 

Bones  qf  ihe  Tnmk* — Though  the  anterior  part  of  tlie 
sternum  and  shoulder  in  the  Monotrernei  bear  a  resemblance 


•  This  fljiiTe  and  tht  ikeltfton  nm  taken  from  a  ipwftinffn  m 
tLfO  Rvyitt  Cotl«g«  of  SurgMfiu,  tijr  jienaisalooi  of  tb«  Mmema  €onioiitie«w 


resemblance      k 
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'the  Lizards,  the  rest  of  that  portion  of  the  skele- 
s  a  conformation  analogous  to  that  of  quadrupeds, 
osition  of  the  sternum  is  effected  hy  successive 
1  not  by  a  cartilaginous  dilatation  as  in  the  Sau- 
disk  composed  originallr  of  five  pieces  as  in  Birds, 
four  of  these  pieces  without  reckoning  either  the 
bone  or  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  which  in  the  Or- 
:ku9  is  ossified  and  forms  a  fifth,  making  six  in 
piece  which  immediately  follows  the  Y-shaped 
ger  than  the  others,  and  in  the  Ornithorhynchus 
ices  of  longitudinal  division.  The  sternal  portion 
is  ossified  as  well  as  the  other,  as  in  Biros,  and 
o  the  sternum  by  a  cartilaginous  portion,  but 

0  recurrent  apophysis  to  the  dorsal  ribs  as  in 
le  sternal  portion  of  the  6fth  and  sixth  ribs  is  very 
ted  in  the  Echidna,  and  it  is  also  very  much 
;  not  ossified  in  the  five  or  six  first  false  ribs ;  these 
extend  as  far  as  the  eighth  in  the  Omithorhynr 
become  imbricated  or  laid  over  each  other  like 
x>th  genera  the  three  last  false  ribs  have  only  very 
ior  portions.  In  Echidna  there  are  six  true  and 
ribs  on  each  side  ;  in  Ornithorhynchus  there  are 
false  ribs,  but  only  two  lumbar  vertebrsD,  whilst 
IS  three.  Both  genera  have  seven  cervical  verte- 
be  rest  of  the  Mammals.  In  Echidna  they  are 
but  have  a  sort  of  median  crest  in  that  direction 
rhynchuSy  and  in  the  latter,  even  in  the  adult 
be  still  discerned  the  sutures  which  unite  the 
apophyses  to  the  body  of  the  vertebrae;  here 
\  analogy  to  the  Reptiles.  The  four  first  dorsal 
a  the  latter  genus  have  also  small  inferior  crests, 
wanting  in  Echidna  ;  and  in  the  caudal  vertebrs 
iter  difference  exists  ;  Echidna  has  only  twelve, 
ninishing  conically,  whilst  Ornithorhynchus  has 
east,  with  large  and  dilated  transverse  apophyses, 
depressed  tail,  which  reminds  the  observer  of  that 
rer.  The  spinous  processes  throughout  have  but 
itwn,  especially  in  Ornithorhynchus,  The  verte- 
Lhe  exception  of  those  of  the  neck,  do  not  retain 

1  which  join  their  parts  longer  than  those  of  other 

the  Tongue, — It  might  have  been  expected  that 
»  of  reptile  organization  would  be  found  in  the 
but  that  bone  is  constructed  after  the  mammife- 
it  is  indeed  connected  in  a  singular  manner  with 
I  cartilage,  which  is  itself  singularly  divided  into 
iSksemens  Foasiles,  &c.) 


ttoa  of  Oniitborby nchus.    a.  Uie  sapcraaBienu7  bones. 

itf  System.— lu  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
18  in  London  {Phusiological  Series,  No.  323,  B) 
nd  the  lower  mandible  and  jaw,  with  the  tongue, 
5.  of  an  Ornithorhynchus.  On  each  side,  between 
id  process  and  the  plicated  membrane  of  the  jaw, 
substance  in  the  form  of  a  molar  tooth ;  that  on 
ide  has  been  removed  to  show  the  vascular  sub- 
which  it  is  based,  the  elevations  of  which  corre- 
I  the  surface  of  the  tooth.  Anterior  to  these  are 
and  more  elongated  horny  ridges,  which  may  be 
lered  as  teeth.    (Cat.,  vol.  i.)    The  teeth  in  the 

are  of  the  same  horny  substance ;  the  appear- 
ituation  of  both  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
ige  29.    In  the  same  museum  and  scries,  No. 

the  stomach,  in  which  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
\  closely  approximated,  as  in  the  stomachs  of  birds. 
ar  part  of  the  cavity  extends  beyond  these  orifices, 
isesas  it  descends  into  the  abdomen.  The  parietes 
the  two  layers  of  muscular  fibres  run  in  opposite 

and  are  thickest  along  the  curvature  of  the  py- 
3.  753,  A,  exhibits  the  cloaca.  In  this  preparation 
a  is  laid  open  posteriorly,  to  show  its  termination 
dus  of  the  outer  or  common  cavitv,  just  behind  the 

the  genito-urinary  cavity;  ana  two  patches  of 
I  to  be  seen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  fsMsal  orifice, 
o-urinary  cavity  is  laid  open  anteriorly,  showing 

of  (he  urinary  bladder  at  its  fuodu^  and  those  qf 


the  ureters  and  oviducts  at  its  sides.  White  bristles  are 
placed  in  the  former,  black  ones  in  the  latter,  which  aro 
nearer  the  urinary  bladder  than  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  are. 
No.  5  4 1 ,  C,  exhibits  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  of  Echidna, 
{Cat,,  voL  i.) 

Generative  System.— Vfe  must  now  recal  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  mammary  glands,  as  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Ornithorhynchus. 

In  five  apparently  adult  and  full-grown  Ornithorhynchi 
examined  by  Professor  Owen,  these  glands  presented  as 
many  different  degrees  of  development.  In  one  of  the  speci- 
mens they  were  even  larger  than  in  that  dissected  by  Meckel, 
measuring  in  length  respectively  5^  inches,  in  breadth  2, 
and  in  thickness  half  a  line.  In  another  specimen  they  did 
not  exceed  1  ^  inch  in  length,  and  were  only  five  hues  in 
breadth  and  half  a  line  in  thickness.  The  other  individuals 
exhibited  mammary  glands  of  sizes  intermediate  between 
these  two.  The  number  of  lobes  composing  each  gland 
amounted  from  150  to  200  ;  they  were  elongated,  subcylin- 
drical,  disposed  in  an  oblong  flattened  mass,  and  converged 
to  a  small  oval  areola  situated  in  the  abdominal  integu- 
ment between  three  and  four  inches  anterior  to  the  cloaca, 
and  about  an  inch  from  the  mesial  Uno.  The  lobes  in  tho 
smaller  glands  preserved  the  same  breadth  to  near  the  points 
of  insertion,  but  in  the  larger  ones  they  were  broadest  at  the 
free  extremity,  measuring  three  or  four  lines  across,  and 
becoming  narrower  to  about  one-third  from  tho  point  of  in- 
sertion, where  they  ended  in  slender  ducts.  The  lobes  were 
almost  all  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  areola,  and  con- 
sequently converged  towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  body. 
The  panniculus  camosus  was  interposed  between  the  glands 
and  the  integument,  closely  adhering  to  the  latter,  but  con- 
nected with  the  glands  by  loose  cellular  membrane.  This 
muscle  was  here  nearly  a  line  in  thickness ;  its  fibres  were 
longitudinal,  and,  separating,  left  an  elliptical  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  ducts  of  the  gland  to  the  areola. 


Portion  of  tho  integvment  from  tho  Abdomen  of  Ornithorbyncbui  parmdoztii 
with  Uic  lain  lemoTod  •lo  u  to  nhibit  tho  mammary  areola.  (Owen,  PhU. 
TroM.) 

Professor  Owen  further  observes,  that  the  areola  (when 
the  hair  which  covers  it  has  been  removed)  can  only  be 
distinguished  on  the  external  surface  of  the  skin  by  the 
larger  size  of  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  as  compared  with 
those  for  the  transmission  of  the  hairs,  and,  occasionally,  by 
being  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  surrounding  integument. 
The  orifices  of  the  ducts  thus  grouped  form  an  oval  spot, 
which  in  the  specimen  with  the  largest  glands  measured 
five  lines  in  length  and  three  in  the  short  diameter.  In  that 
with  the  smallest  glands  the  areola  was  traced  with  a  lens 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  the  long  diameter,  but  it  was 
much  narrower.  From  tho  minuteness  of  the  orifices  of 
the  ducts  in  the  specimens  with  the  small  glands,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  areola  could  hardly  he  detected  without  pre- 
viously dissecting  the  gland ;  whilst  in  those  in  which  the 
glands  are  fully  developed,  the  areola  is  easily  discovered  or. 
the  removal  of  the  hair  by  a  practised  eye.  In  none  of  the 
specimens  examined  by  Mr.  Owen  was  the  surface  on  which 
the  ducts  terminated  at  all  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  integument ;  and  he  conceives  that  the  eleva 
tion  hke  a  millet-seed  in  Meckel's  specimen  was  accidental, 
and  not  essential  to  the  structure  of  the  part,  Mr.  Owen 
having  observed  similar  risings  in  the  integument  at  different 
distances  from  the  areola,  but  not  in  the  areola  itself  The 
orifices  moreover  appeared  of  nearly  equal  sizes,  not  any  Oa 
them  being  calculated  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  com 
mon  to  many  ducts  or  lobulos,  as  might  be  inferred  ftom  M> 
^  Gooffroy'ii  description. 
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\rMr»iiiai4  vWwr  of  Um*  nunsmiry  uttBtft*  tlwirinK  th*  oriBcof  of  tlit  ducl«  lat 

Profes^iior  Owen  stales  that»  on  compressing  ihe  glan<l« 
iti  a  Hpeoiraen  in  the  rrtuseum  of  the  Zuolog^cal  Society  of 
L/ituhm^  where  the)^  had  arrived  at  the  maximum  of  develop- 
meiit.  minute  drops  of  a  yellowidi  oil,  which  ufTurded  neither 
|ierceplihle  tJiate  aor  smell,  except  what  was  derived  from 
the  pru:ierving  liquor,  escaped  from  those  oriOces.  An 
uUeuipt  to  insert  the  $malfej>t  ahsurbent  pipe  into  thesu 
onflce^  fuilod;  but  Mr,  Owen,  having  thrust  it  into  the 
extremity  of  a  lobule,  perceived,  after  a  few  unsucccsRful 
efforlii,  the  mercury  gradually  diffusing  itself  in  minute 
globules  ilirough  the  parenchyma  of  the  lobule  ;  and  at  the 
diUnnf^  of  an  inch  from  the  place  of  in&ertion  it  had  evi- 
dently entered  a  central  duct»  down  which  it  ficely  ran  lo 
the  areola,  where  it  e^icapcd  externally  from  one  of  the 
iiiinuto  ortHces  just  il escribed.  This  process  ^vas  repealed 
on  most  of  the  lobes  with  similar  results.  Some  of  the 
lobules  injected  by  the  rellux  of  the  mercury  ihrouijh  the 
unnstoniosin*;  duct  were  dried,  and  various  sections  examined 
inicroscopiruUy  by  Mr*  Owen  produced  the  Ibliowinjr  results. 
At  tUe  greater  end  the  lobules  are  minutely  cellular;  these 
cells  become  elongated  towards  Ihe  centre  of  the  luhule, 
and,  as  it  grows  narrower,  form  minute  lubes  which  lend 
towards  and  terniiiiale  in  a  larj^er  central  canal  or  rccep* 
lacle  from  which  the  eJicretory  duct  h  continued.  When 
uninjecled,  ihe  entire  lobule  ini^hl,  Mr.  Owen  observes, 
bo  readily  imac:ined  to  be  composed  of  minute  tubes;  but 
he  ahls,  that  il  i^  dtthcult  to  imagine  how  the  lobules  enn 
have  been  considered  as  hollow  cjecums  or  clongatefl  ful- 
lirtus.  On  making  a  section  of  the  corium  through  the 
middle  of  the  areola,  the  ducts  were  seen  by  Mr.  Owen  to 
converge  slightly  towards  the  external  surface;  but  there 
vas  no  trace  of  an  inverted  or  concealed  nipple,  as  in  the 
Katigaroo. 

The  differences  in  the  state  of  the  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration observed  in  theOrnithorhynchi,  presenting  the  difter- 
ent  c<3tiihlion3  of  the  abdiitninal  glanJs  above  described, 
were  buch  as  to  indicate  that  the  periwl  of  ihe  full  activity 
of  those  glands  was  subsequent  to  that  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions; whereas,  on  tho  hjputhesis  of  their  being  sceat* 
glandsj  the  relation  shouhl  have  been  reversed. 

Tlie  following  cut  exhibits  the  mammary  gland  fully 

I  developed. 


[ ^f^mmaty  $Ltn.1  o?  OrnlUu»rhriickiu « r«iiiee<!  b«1o«  the  OAtiird  nw.  (Trom 
li^n.  PkM.  Trttat) 

22/<?/'rfjjK3^i?  of  the  fctnin&l  fluid  hi  the  male  is  by  a  dis- 1 


tinct  channel  Uurough  the  penis,  though  Cuvicr  denied  thji» 
(Dr.  Knox  and  Sir  Everard  Home.) 

The  female  organs  are  well  diaplayed  in  t  irj^f 

preparations  preserved  in  the  mu^oum  of  tl  '  uj- 

lege  of  Surgeons.     No.  2734,  A  (Myiio/o^io  ej- 

hibits  the  female  organs  and  cloaca  of  an  Off^  W 

in  the  unexcited state.  The  left  ovarium,  an  nre^uiiu,  bviiH* 
elliptical,  flattened  body,  has  a  wrinkled  and  slightly  graoia- 
lated  surface;  U  is  attached  to  one  angle  of  the  wide  aper- 
ture of  the  oviduct;  the  margins  of  the  aperture  ure  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  are  without  timbriations*  as  in  the  (M- 
pat'iL  The  wavy  con  volutions  of  the  ovidueta,  and  the  com- 
paratively Mtiaight  course  of  the  uteri  as  they  pa.<«s  alone  the 
connecting  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum,  are  seen  onliuth 
sides.  The  w  hole  extent  of  the  cloaca  is  laid  open,  showing 
the  projecting  thickened  margins  of  the  uterine  orifices,  ht- 
tween  whicli  is  the  outlet  of  the  urinary  bladder,  whor«  t 
bristle  is  inseried.  Just  below  the  junction  of  the  roctuin 
with  the  uretiuxi-sexual  canal  are  the  oritlces  of  the  aoai 
folhcles,  in  two  lateral  groups.  No.  2734*  H,  of  the 
series,  shows  the  female  organs  and  cloaca  in  astttte 
for  impregnation.  The  left  ovarium  is  crowded  with  nuj 
ous  oviMics  in  various  stages  of  development;  t\*o  ofwludi 
are  conspieuously  lar'^er  than  the  rest,  and  i"  ..-.r  in  » 
greater  part  of  their  ciicuraferenoc  fiom  the  -  tUo 

ovary.     One  of  these  ovisacs  (Graafian  vesicl.  jucn 

laid  open  and  the  ovuluni  with  the  sun'oumJing  granukr 
layer  and  lluid  removed;  the  other  remains  entire.  Tll« 
peritoneal  capsule  of  the  ovary  is  divided  and  turned  liick 
from  the  ovary.  The  ovarian  ligament  and  the  jnnetioii  wf 
one  uf  its  extremities  with  that  of  the  oviduct  t^ 

highest  pijint  ni  the  preparation.     The  dilate  uoe- 

ment  of  the  oviduct,  or  Fallopian  lube,  with  t;s  wuie  ajid 
simple  slit-shaped  aperture,  are  left  entire.  They  are  adapicd 
to  receive  the  wht»le  ovarium.  The  ronlracled  part  of  the 
oviduct  is  laid  open,  showing  the  irregularly  wrinkled  or 
Jlocculent  charactttr  of  its  lining  membrane,  Tlie  right  ova- 
rium and  ovarian  ligament  are  extended  in  the  preparatiea 
transversely  below  the  left.^  The  ovary,  which  p^e!^ents 
itself  as  a  sliirht  granular  enlargement  of  the  ligament,  coti* 
tains,  nevertheless,  many  perfect  ovisacs  and  germinal 
vesicles,  whirh  might,  possibly,  be  developed  eo  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  iniprcgnatiun.  The  ri^ht  ovi'luct,  which  is 
much  shorter  than  the  left,  presents  a  similar  stiuciuti!. 
Both  uteri  are  lanl  open,  and  are  equally  develupcd:  they 
arc  lined  by  a  thick  membrane  disponed  in  very  minuttf 
oblique  wrinkle^,  and  its  different  colour,  due  to  its  ji(ivater 
voscularity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  oviduct,  is  still  per 
ceplible.  The  museuliftr  tunic  becomes  stronger  at  IIm 
cervix,  and  continaes  to  increase  in  thickness  to  the  oi 
uteri,  which  projeclSt  like  ihe  oa  tinea?  in  ordmaiy  Mam- 
malia, and  also,  like  the  ovidutt  iti  the  turtle  {ChcUma 
Mtfdas\,in\Q  the  cominenctimcnt  of  the  urethro- sexual  canal, 
and  is  traversed,  in  the  virgin  stale,  by  a  tiansveri^e  band  or 
hymen.  Above  and  be  I  ween  the  ora  tincHj  appctrs  the 
orifice  of  the  urinary  bladder;  and  beluw  them  ai*e  ihe  out* 
lets  of  the  ureters,  in  which  bristles  are  inserter!  Tbw 
arrangement  of  those  orilices  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
in  Chehma.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  uielhrosesual 
canal  is  disposed  in  iiregular  longitudinal  ruga*,  which 
slightly  converge  to  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the  rec- 
tum* which  is  seen  at  the  back  of  the  preparation.  Tb* 
common  externul  passage  of  the  cloaca  is  laid  open*  and  lh« 
clitoris  and  its  elongated  prepuiium  turned  to  one  sidei  the 
bilubed  clitoris  is  exposed  at  the  back  part  of  the  prepara* 
tion,  and  a  bristle  is  passed  through  tlie  preputit*!  orificer 
which  is  situated  just  within  the  anterior  verge  of  the  com- 
mon external  outlet  of  the  cloaca.  (CV//.,  vol.  iv.)  THi* 
preparation  is  figured  by  Pnifessor  Owen,  in  Phil.  Trunin 
(18.12),  pi.  xvii.,  to  which  memoir  we  refer  the  student  for 
further  particulars.  The  season  of  copulation  is  at  tho 
latter  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  tlie  month  of 
Ot'tober.  The  precise  period  of  gestation  and  the  condition 
of  the  excluded  product,  strictly  speaking,  still  remain  lob« 
determined;  hut  in  the  flistvvcek  in  December,  Mr.  G. 
Bennett  found  in  a  nest  of  on  Oniiihorhynehnit  three  imutl 
naked  embryos,  not  quite  two  inches  in  k'ng:h,  and  which 
ho  llierofore  suppose<l,  with  apparently  ••  '  '  ound,  to 
have  been  recently  born.    The  young  Or  hi  wer« 

not  prcservt'^l,  for  want  of  the  necessary  i:  _.  .  ^  reserva- 
tion. But  Br.  ilurre  Wealherhead  prcsonitd  to  tjie  Zuolo- 
gical  Society  of  London  two  young  spceimons  a  little  furtlurf 
od\lincQd  thiin  those  (bund  by  Mr.  Bcnuctt*    They  urcR*  of 
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Hi  aixeft.  The  smallest  mther  cTteeedcd  two  inches 
bBDgfihi  mcuured  from  the  end  of  the  btU  \q  the  end  of 
tall  in  a  straight  line.  The  largest  was  double  that  siic, 
1  waaone  of  the  two  young  Qmithorhtfnchi  taken  with  the 
)jjgt  from  a  nest  on  the  bsink^  of  the  Fidb  River  by  Lieut. 
Bh»noarable  Lauderdale  Maulc,  and  kept  alive  for  about 
Ptnight  by  that  gentleman.  These  specimens  were 
red  in  the  hand*  of'ProfessorOwen  for  examination,  and 
[A  the  fubject  of  his  paper  in  the  finst  volume  of  the 

Eittinm  qf  the  Zoological  Socirtt/.  Our  liniiU  will 
rmit  us  to  follow  the  Profeasor  throughout  this  inle- 
memoir,  to  which  we  refer  our  renders ;  but  there  are 
le  points  which  must  be  noticed.  Tlio  storaach  of  the 
Mr  specimen  was  fuund  full  of  coa^Uted  milk*  On 
efuUy  inspeeling  the  whole  contents  with  a  lens,  no  nor* 

iof  worms  or  bread  could  be  delected;  which,  Mr. 
obser\-e^  solves  the  doubt  entertained  by  Lieut 
i  OS  to  whether  the  mother  nourished  this  young  one 
h  the  food  which  was  given  to  her  for  her  own  supoort, 
with  the  secretion  afterwards  discovered  to  escape  from 
aroroary  pores;  for  the  mother  having  been  killed  by 
f»i  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  her  captivitv.  U  was 
d,  on  sktnninz  her  while  yet  warm,  that  milk  ooied 
the  fur  on  llie  stomach.  A  portion  of  the  coagu- 
^milk  from  the  stomach  of  the  youni^  one  wa^  diluted 
h  water  and  examined  by  Profesaor  Owen  under  a  high 
fnifving  power,  in  compansun  with  a  portion  of  cow's 
Reoagutated  by  spirit  and  similarly  dituted,  Tho  uki- 
[•  globules  of  the  Orjtithorhynchms  milk  were  distinctly 
M|>tible>  detaching  themselves  fh>m  the  small  coherent 
I  to  form  new  groups :  the  corresponding  globules  of 
r*t  milk  were  of  larger  size.  With  the  milk  globules 
\^Omiih[yrh^nchu*  minute  transparent  globules  of  oil 
^tit^nnixed.  60  far  the  experiment  may  be  considered 


r  a^Miiaeii  flfywmg  On>Uhorli\Ti rims';  tt,  noslrtUi:  h,  ptoiBio«iie«  < 


\  «4Mr  of  iBavdfblM  of  the  Vkmi^,  i  lUtla  open  to  tltcm  tlie  (on^e;  n, 
,  ^  pcmotB^ner  of  Ibn  nppor  WkIc  ;  r.  the  ey<ft :  tf,  ibi  eftn  t  p«  tho 
I  al  the  ti*M  of  the  la^odtbte* ;  A,  the  toufue. 
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\  of  |h«  bind  foot  of  ih«  fenul«,  iborioi  Qm  mdlmeiitv; 
'F.C,  No.  1043, 


bt  ihe  prmniikfboe  on  Lli«  upiier  1io«k  :  c,  tite  eyni  d,  ttic  ««n;  f,  vent;  /,  4ri- 
flre  and  nviini<?t)tiiry  npur  of  hitiU  IVxH  j  g,  membrane  al  ibe  L«»e  of  the  bjib* 
dililefl.     (Ovtn.  Zool,  Tram.) 

to  have  been  decisive;    but,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  Professor  Owen  look  a  lUtle  mucus,  and  added  a  \ 
df  op  of  water  to  it,  when  it  instantly  became  opaque ;  and  1 
its   minutest    divisions    under  the   microscope  were    imta 
transparent  angular  flakes,  entirely  different  from  the  regu*  ! 
larly  formetl  granules  of  the  milk  of  the  OrniihorhynchMs. 

The  circumstances  particularly  worthy  of  oltcniion   in 
these  young  animals  are,  the  total  absence  of  hair,  the  soft  ' 
and   flexible  condition  of  the  manubles,  and  The  shortness 
of  these  parts  in  proportion  to  iheir  breadth  as  compared  I 
with  the  adult,  as  Mr  Owen  pointed  out.      The   tongue,  j 
which  in  the  adult  is  lodged  far  back  in  the  mouth,  ad- 
vances in  the  young  animal  close  to  the  end  of  Ihc  lower 
mandible,  and  its  breadth  ia  only  one  line  less  in  an  individual 
four  inches  in  length  than  it  is  in  fully  grown  animals  ;  a 
disproportionate  development  which  is  plainly  indicative,  a«  | 
Mr,  Owen  remarks,  of  the  importance  of  the  organ  to  the  1 
young  fJrmihorhi/nchus,  both  in  receiving  and  swallowing  I 
its  food. 

On  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  a  little 
anterior  to  the  nostrils,  there  is  a  minute  fleshy  eminence,  A, 
lodged  in  a  g light  depression.   In  the  smaller  specimen  thii 
is  surrounded  by  a  discontinuous  margin  of  ihe  epidormui ; 
with  which  subslance  therefore,  probably  from  its  having  | 
been  shed,  of  a  thickened  or  horny  consistence,  the  caruncW  i 
had  been  covered.    There  is  jio  trace  of  this  structure  m- 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  adult,  and  Prnfessor  Owen  regards  j 
it  as  analogous  to  the  fcetal  peculiarity  of  the  homy  knob] 
on  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bird.     He  does  not  however  1 
conceive  that  this  remarkable  example  of  the  aflinity  ofj 
Ornithiyrhynchu&  to  the  feathered  class  is  indic^itive  of  its  | 
having   been  applied,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  J 
overcome  a  resistance  of  precisely  the  same  chaiacter  a j^ 
ihnt  for  which  it  is  designed  in  the  young  hi  id,  since  all  the 
known    history  of  the   ovum  of  Ornitborhynchus    points  ^ 
strongly   to   its   ovoviviparous   development.      Lieutenant  . 
Maule  s  ctimmunicQtion  not  only  showed  that  the  fluid  se- 
creted by  Uie  abdominal  glands  is  milk,  but  abo  thai  the 
ova  of  Ormthorhiptchns  attain  Ihc  size  of  a  largo  musket- 
ball,  and,  like  the  eggs  of  the  ovoviviparous  reptiles,  have  a. 
soft  outer  covering.    The  supposed  portions  of  egg-shell^ 
found  by  Lioutenaiit  Maole  in  the  nest  were  probably  por- 
tions of  excrement,  coated,  as  tn  birds,  with  the  salts  of  the 
urine,  that  secretion  and  the  faeces  being  expelled  by  the 
same  orifice.  The  situation  of  the  eyes,  c,  is  indicated  in  the 
young  by  the  convergence  of  a  few  wrinkles  to  one  point ; 
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but  llie  integ:iimeiit  is  eontinnous,  and  complelely  slirouds 
tlie  eyeball.  Upon  this  Professor  Owen  reinai  ks  that  the 
absence  of  vision  in  the  young  animal  uffords  strong  evidence 
of  its  being  csonfined  to  the  nest,  there  to  receive  its  nourish- 
inent  from  the  dam ;  and  this  is,  he  obsen^es,  corroborated 
by  the  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  by  the  general  form  of  the  body :  the  head  and 
tail  are  closely  approxirnaJed  on  the  ventral  aspect,  requiring 
force  to  pull  the  body  into  a  straight  line;  and  he  Bd<\s  that 
the  relative  quantity  of  integument  on  the  back  and  belly 
shows  thai  the  position  necessary  for  progresiiivQ  motion  m 
unnatural  at  this  stage  of  growth. 

Ntfrvom  System  and  Semes— The  senses  of  bearing  and 
seeing  appear  to  be  sufficiently  acute  in  the  adult  Omi- 
ihor/it/nchu  Smell  and  taste  must  also  exist  in  considerable 
perfection.  (Ante,  p.  30.)  The  extremities  of  the  man- 
dibles are  probably  endowed  with  an  acute  sense  of  touch. 

Food,  Habits,  ^c, —  Lieut,  Muule  fed  the  female  which  he 
kept  in  captivity  on  worms  and  bread  and  milk.  Mr. 
G.  Bannett,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Histoi-y  and  Habits  of  the 
Ornithnrhynchus  paradoxus  *  {Zool.  Trans.,  vol.  i,|,  gives 
the  fuUowmg  account  of  one  when  feedings  which  he  had 
secured  by  a  cord  fastened  to  the  hind  kg; — *  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly lively,  swam  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and 
appearctl  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  The  water  at  one 
part  of  the  river  being  very  clear,  1  saw  its  motions  distnictly 
under  the  water.  On  divmg,  it  sank  speedily  to  the  bottom, 
swam  there  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  rose  agam  to  the 
surfocc  ;  it  ranged  the  banki^,  guiding  itself  in  ils  progres^s 
according  to  the  impressions  received  by  the  mandibles, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  used  by  it  as  very  delicate 
organs  of  touch.  It  seenieil  to  fe«d  well;  for  whenever  it 
inserted  its  beak  into  tlie  mud,  it  evidently  procured  some 
food  from  thence,  as,  on  raisinf;r  the  head,  after  wiilidriuvnig 
the  beak,  the  mandibles  were  seen  in  lateral  motion,  as  is 
usual  when  the  animal  masticates.  Although  e^veral 
insects  were  basking  and  fluttering  about  the  auifacc  of  tlie 
water,  close  to  it,  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture  them, 
either  from  its  not  seeing  them,  or  from  its  preferring  tiie 
food  which  the  mud  afforded.  The  motions  of  the  mandibles 
in  this  animal,  when  seeking  its  food  in  the  mud  and  water, 
are  the  same  as  tho^o  of  ti  duck  when  feeding  in  sinidar 
situations.  After  feeding,  it  would  lie  sometimes  on  the 
grassy  bank,  and  at  others  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the 
winter,  combing  and  cleaning  its  coat  as  usual  wiili  the  claws 
iSi  the  hind  feet.  Afler  permitting  it  to  swim,  feed,  and 
clean  itself  for  an  hour,  it  was  replaced,  although  with  great 
reluctance  on  ils  own  tjort,  m  its  box:  it  did  not  however^ 
as  before^  betake  itsell  to  repose,  but  commenced  and  con- 
tinued a  scratching  on  the  sides  of  the  box.*  The  same 
author  states  that  those  animals  feed  on  the  minute  Te&- 
tacea  which  may  be  found  about  the  water-plants  and  in 
rivers.  On  examining  the  cheek- pouches  or  the  stomachs 
of  these  animals,  be  always  observed  the  food  to  consist  of 
river  insects,  very  small  shell-fish,  &c.,  which  were  con- 
stantly found  comminuted  and  mingled  with  mud  or  gravel, 
probably  to  aid  digestion.  River  w^eeds  have  also  been 
found  in  their  iKJuches,  and  the  natives  say  they  feed  on 
them  also.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
are  preserved  the  debris  of  insects  belonging  to  a  genus  of 
the  Nauc^ride^,  which  were  found  in  the  cheek -ptfuches  of 
an  Ornithorhynchus.  iP/iysiological  Series^  No.  541,  B.> 
We  owe  to  Mr*  G.  Bennett,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  this  and  other  scarce 
animals,  a  description  of  the  burrows  of  these  extraordinary 
creatures.  They  were  traced  up  a  bank  of  a  river,  where, 
amongst  some  long  grass,  the  entrance  of  n.  burrow  was 
discovered,  and  the  internal  construction  of  it  was  laid  open 
by  digging.  The  entrance  was  large,  particularly  wuen 
compared  with  the  width  of  the  passage  continued  from  it, 
measuring  one  foot  three  inches  in  depth,  and  one  foot  one 
inch  in  breadth.  As  it  receded  from  the  entrance,  the  burrow 
became  narrower,  being  about  the  usual  breadth  of  the 
animal  when  uncontracted.  'After  having  traced  it,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bennett,  *  for  the  distance  of  ten  feet  four  inches, 
and  having  just  delved  down  upon  it  so  as  to  perceive  it 
still  continuing  its  course  up  the  bank,  the  beak  and  head 
of  a  Water  Mole  were  seen  protruding  for  an  instant  frotn 
the  upper  part,  as  if  it  had  been  disturbed  from  its  repose, 
and  had  come  down  to  see  what  we  were  about  with  its 
habitation.  It  only  remained  for  an  instant;  for,  as  soon 
as  it  beheld  us,  ♦  •  it  immediately  turned  up  to  take  refuge 
in  that  part  of  the  burrow  which  yet  remained  unexplored. 


In  turning  round  however  it  was  seiseed  by  the  hfnd  leg  atil 
dragged  out.  The  animal  ap|  eared  very  much  alarmed 
when  it  was  hauled  out  of  its  sublerruneous  dwelling:  it 
discharged  its  urine  (which  had  rather  a  strong  odour)  and 
its  f®eos,  when  first  caught,  whi^h  1  atlnbuied  to  fijar,  for 
this  is  not  usual  with  other  living  srecimcns  that  I  liitt 
since  seen.  It  uttered  no  sound,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  bite  J 
and  proved  to  be  a  full-grown  female.  When  1  held  (b« 
unfortunate  Piatyytts  in  mv  lumd.^,  its  bright  little  ejei 
glistened,  and  the  oiiflces  oi*  the  cars  were  expanded  and 
contracted  alteriitttely,  as  if  eiiger  ta  catch  tlje  slightest 
sound,  while  its  heart  tuilpitaicd  violently  with  fear  and 
anxiety.  *  '  This  animal  uileicd,  when  disturbed  from  iti 
sleep,  a  noise  something  like  the  ^^.lowl  uf  a  puppy,  but  per- 
haps in  a  softer  and  more  harmonious  key.  Ahhough  qu.et 
(or  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  it  made  cfff^ris  to  escuj»e, 
and  uttered  a  growling  noi^o  duiiiig  the  night.*  But  wo 
must  return  to  the  borrow,  the  distance  of  the  entrance  of 
which  from  the  water's  edge  was  five  feet.  It  run  up  the 
bank  in  a  serpentine  course,  appioM-hing  nearer  to  theauf- 
face  of  the  earth  towards  ils  teriiiiniUiun,  at  which  part  tba 
nest,  couiposeil  of  dried  grass,  and  v\eeds  strewed  over  the 
floor,  iss.iluated;  but  none  had  been  as  )et  made  in  this 
burrow.  The  tcrmumtion,  of  the  forui  shown  in  the  cut» 
measured  one  fool  in  ]eii_;5lh  by  six  mches  in  bicudlh,  Mr» 
Bennett  found  the  whole  extent  of  the  burrow,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  terminal  ion,  to  be  twenty  feet  by  actual 
mtasuremenl.  He  observes  that  the  burrows  are  situated 
above  the  usual  river  height,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  above 
the  extensive  Hoods  of  the  river,  which  frequently  take  place 
during  the  w  inter  season. 


Burrow  of  OralUiorbynoliiii.    (Kedtieed  Uvm  Bem)elt«  ZMi,  TVou.) 

The  reader  will  find  inforraalton  of  much  interest  in  Mr. 
Bennett*s  paper,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  habits  of 
two  full-furred  younji;  one*,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he 
kept  for  some  time.  They  vvere  taken  from  the  nest,  whieh 
con  si  hied  of  river-weedj*,  the  epidermis  of  reeds  and  small 
dry  fibrous  roots  strewed  tiver  the  flourof  the  cavity,  which 
was  large  enough  to  eonlaiu  Iho  mother  and  her  youna: 
these  are  from  two  lo  four  in  number,  but  most  usually 
two. 

Description. — Authors  genenilly  describe  two  species, 
viz,  Ornithorhynchus  ri</i/^.  and  Orniikorhynchusfmcui; 
but  the  probability  is  that  they  are  but  varieties  of  one 
species,  if  indeed  the  difference  may  not  be  merely  that  of 
age  or  sex.  The  males  are  rather  larger  than  the'females, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  considers  the  a^'crage  lenpth  to  be  from  1 
foot  6  inches  to  1  foot  8  inches.  A  male  shot  in  the  Yas 
river  measured,  from  the  extremity  of  the  mandible  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  1  foot  7J  inches,  and  a  femtile  shot  in 
the  same  river  waa  I  foot  7  inche**,  measured  in  the  same 
way.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  his  description. 
Body  depressed,  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  charticter§  ' 
of  the  Otter,  the  Mole,  and  the  Beaver,  covered  by  a  fine 
long  thick  hair,  beneath  which  is  a  finer,  short,  verv  soft 
fur,  like  the  two  kinds  of  hair  found  in  the  Seal  and  Orter. 
Colour  above,  light  black,  \^arying  in  shades  according  as  it 
is  seen  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  light;  beneath,  where  the 
fur  and  hairs  are  liner,  ferruginous,  varying  in  intcnstiy 
according  lo  age.  Tail  flat,  broad,  and  inclining  on  each 
side  abruptly  off  at  the  termination,  bevond  which  the  long 
hairs  project:  on  its  upper  surface  the  hair  longer  and 
coarser  thun  ebc where.  In  young  specimens  its  unaer  sur- 
face, as  well  as  t^c  hmd  and  fore  legs  near  the  feet,  covered 
by  fine  silvery  white  hair.    Below  the  inner  angle  of  tl 
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«Sf#  (wbieh  ii  iinaUt  but  brill i ant  and  of  a  ligUl  brown  co- 
lour) a  small  spot  of  light  or  pale  yellow  colour.  Kitternal 
orifice  of  the  «ar  ftituated  near  the  upper  part  of  tbe  external 
angle  of  the  e>e.  This  orilice  is  ween  with  difTicuIty  in  dead 
specimens.  Head  rather  flat:  mouth  furnifthed  with  two 
prujitoUitK  ^^^  ^tps  or  maudiblea  resembling  the  bill  of  a 
SmovAUr  Duck  [Duck,  vol.  ix,»  p,  17^1  the  lower  of  which 
^bborl(;r  aud  narrower  than  the  upper,  and  hasita  internal 
PHge&  channelled  with  numerous  Wn<f,  resembling  in  »ome 
Sgi^e  tho!»e  seen  in  the  bdl  of  a  Duck^  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  mandibles  is  a  bony  oootinuation  from  the  skull, 
and  anteriorly  and  laterally  a  cmrtUaginous  lubstancc,  per- 
fectly moveable,  extends  from  the  bony  portion  to  the  dis- 
taIlC^e  of  fihs  of  an  inch.  Colour  of  upper  mandible  above. 
when  seen  in  an  animal  recently  taken  out  of  the  water, 
dull  dirty  greyiah  black,  covered  with  innumerable  minute 
dais,  while  the  cartilaginous  expansion  around  the  mandible 
is  smooth  and  soft.  Under  part  of  upper  mandible  pale 
pitik  or  fleih  colour,  as  well  as  the  internal  or  upper  surface 
of  the  lower  mandible,  the  under  surface  of  which  last  is 
aometimea  white,  sometimes  mottled;  the  former  mostly  in 
yoiini^  specimens  ;  the  latter  usually  in  adulta.  At  the  base 
cxf  both  lower  and  upper  mandibles  a  transverse  loose  fold 
or  flnp  of  miegument,  similar  in  colour  to  the  &kin  coveririf^ 
th*?  .     This  is  continued  in  the  upper  mandible 

vcr  ,.  the  <?yes.*     Fetf^  five- toed  and  webbed.     In 

tlic  1  .  ivit  the  web  extends  a  short  dmtance  beyond  i ho 
ri  rx  js  loose»  and  falls  back  when  the  animal  burrows: 
Ct^^ii  strong,  blunt,  Llio  two  lateral  shorter  than  the  three 
middle  ones.  Hmd-feet  thort,  nairow,  turned  backwards, 
and,  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  somewhat  resembling  a 
lin;  their  action  ir  backwards  and  outwards:  first  toe  very 
sliort^and  the  nads  of  all  curved  backwards,  and  longer  and 
sharper  than  those  of  the  fore-feet ;  the  web  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  roots  of  the  claws.  The  spur  of  the  male 
(the  female  ia  destitute  of  this  organ)  is  moveable,  turned 
backwanU  aod  inwards,  and  situuteil  some  distance  above 
the  daws,  and  rather  towards  the  internal  part  oi'  the 
leg* 

We  ttiinot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  calling 
the  i««der*s  attention  to  the  beautiful  organization  of  the 
fone-foot  of  the  Omiihorhynckus.  In  the  museum  of  the 
CoU«ge  of  Surgeons  {f%ytioli)^ical  Series,  No.  281.  A.) 
one  ■•'^*^  '  ■  fire-feet  is  preserved,  and  the  natatoriul  mem- 
br:i  been  euutinuLd  for  some  distance  'ut-yuiul  the 

ext,^,^..._^  ^1  Uie  toes,  and  gathered  aito  folds  at  each  toe. 
Th«e»  ftitdi  tpe  concave  towards  the  palm,  and  are  sup- 
ported bi^ndby  the  strong  elongated  claws  presenting  a 
fbrnj  of  surfkoe  admimbly  adapted  for  striking  the  water 
with  effect. 

Tbe  spur  of  the  male  h.isbeen  pretty  generally  considered 

la  a  weapon  of  offence  and  a  very  venomous  one  ;  but  Mr. 

G.  Bonoett*s  experiments  go  far  to   prove  that  thiii  idea  is 

lutfounded.     He  thus  relates  bis  experience  in  the  ca^e  of 

Hp^unded  male  juat  taken  out  of  the  water:     'Having 

l^prd  so  much  related  about  the  injurious  effects  resulting 

'ij^n  a  puncture  by  the  spur,  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of 

tlie  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  assertion. 

The  wounded  state  of  the  animal  presented  no  objection  to 

the  experiment,  as  in  one  published  account,  in  which  tbe 

poivoD  i»  reported  to  have  produced  such  terrible  eflfects,  the 

animRl  was  also  mortally  wounded.     As  soon  therefore  as  it 

became  lively,  I  put  its  **  poisonous  spurs  ^'  to  the  test.     I 

yilUPeDOed  by  placing  my  hands  in  such  a  manner,  when 

fs|BDg  tbe  animal,  as  to  enable  it,  from  the  direction  of  the 

spQrs,  to  use  them  with  effect:  the  result  was  that  the 

animal  made  strenuous  efforts  to  escape,  and  in  these  effbrta 

scratched  my  hands  a  little  with  the  hind  <Jaws,  and  even, 

in  consequence  of  the  position  in  whtch  I  held  it,  with  the 

mmg  slfo.    But  although  seiied  so  roughly,  it  neither  darted 

HEspur  into  rny  hand,  nor  did  it  even  make  an  attempt  so 

Rno.     As   however  it  had  been  stated  that  the  creature 

throws  itsdf  on  the  back  when  it  uses  this  weapon  (a  oif- 

fiiTTitf  nn^^e  not  very  probable  to  those  who  have  any  know- 

the  animal),  i  trit?d  it  also  in  that  position  ;  but 

.     iL  struggled  to  regain  its  former  postuna.  no  use  was 

aede  of  the  hmd  claw.     I  tried  several  other  methods  of 

cSecting  the  object  I  had  in  view»  but  as  all  proved  futile, 

I  aiQ  convinced  that  some  other  use  must  he  found  fur  the 

iir  than  as  an  otfen«iive  weapon.    I  have  had  several  sub* 

r.  BefiOtU  liya1i.t  UMt  thk  a»»y  ftflbnl  mtme  prol«cUifa  to  ilia  t^yn  wh*ii 
aI  U  tanfod  tn  bnrrnwinir  or  teekiog  \iM  food.  Sir  Evfmrri  Hum« 
that  ill*  %mt  ->'■■■  •'  d««iined  to  prcTfat  the  b^mk  fh»m  beiog 


sequent  opportunities  of  repeating  the  ex])eriments  with 
animals  not  in  a  wounded  state,  and  the  results  have  been 
the  same.* 

Hac<?  in  the  Sysiem,-X}r,  Shaw  referred  Ornithorhyn' 
chug  to  the  Bruia  of  Linnaeus,  and  Professor  Blumenbach* 
less  correctly,  to  the  Palmaia  in  his  system,  placing  it  be- 
tween the  Otter  and  the  Wcdrus.  Lamarck,  Van  der 
Hoevcn,  and  Professor  Geoffrey  St.Hilaire  characterised  the 
Afoftotremata  as  a  class  intermediate  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  The  basts  of  the  last-mentioned  arrangement  was  the 
presumed  want  of  mammary  glands.  Cuvier,  an  we  have  seen, 
more  philosophically,  admitted  the  fa  lus  'R^gne 

Animal*  as  a  tribe  or  family  of  his  oi  fa,     M  do 

Blainvdle  considered  the  Monoiretnaia  as  iuu,t  closely  ap- 
proximated to  the  Mar^upialia.  Meckel  arranged  ihem 
among  the  Mammalia^  next  to  the  EtUniata.  Mr.  Gray, 
in  his  *  Outline/  phced  Echidna  and  Oniithf)rhynchu8  m 
the  5ih  subfamily  (Ornithunincinu*)  of  his  4th  family 
(Dasypidteh  This  fifth  subfamdy  being  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Mffrmecaphagina^.  J.  B.  Fii^cher.  in  his 
'Synopsis,'  arranges  the  two  forme  %%  the  end  of  the 
Brattle  which  are  immediately  meceeded  in  his  wurk  by 
the  BfUuee.  M.  Lesson  makes  thi^  Afonotrermtta  the  se- 
cond and  last  tribe  of  tbe  order  Ederdata;  and  the  fame 
situation  is  asaifnied  to  them  by  Mr.  Swjiinson.  Mr.  Owen 
arranges  them  m  the  Oumnmparouf  Sutfctatt  of  Matnm^ils, 
anil,  in  the  course  of  his  valuable  papers,  exhibits  their 
affinities  to  birds,  reptiles,  the  Marsupial  animals,  and  the 
ordinary  mammiferous  type. 

The  following  cuts  are  taken  from  Mr.  G.  Bennett's  pa- 
per in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society/ 


f  Ornltliofhxachka, 


OmftJiortiyDehtt*  eombbif  iticlf  irltli  the  el»wf  of  the  hladfooC. 

We  cannot  clofte  this  article  without  adverting  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it  as  &  satisfactory  instance  of  the  rapitlUy  autl  accu- 
racy  of  the  progress  of  modern  invesligalion.  When  thb 
extroordinary  animal  was  first  hrought  over,  we  Bad  Dw, 
Shaw,  in  17UQ,  noticing  the  sceptidsm  with  which  it  was 
received,  not  only  as  pardouable  but  laudabW ;  almost  doubt- 
ing the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes  with  respet^t  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  animal's  beak,  yet  confessing  that  he  can  per- 
ceive no  appearance  of  any  deceptive  preparation;  adding 
thai  the  edges  of  the  rictus^  the  insertion,  fitc,  when  tried 
by  the  test  of  maceration  in  water,  so  as  to  render  every 
part  completely  moveable,  seem  perfectly  natural ;  and  con- 
cluding by  a  statement  that  the  most  accurate  examination 
of  expert  anatomists*  could  not  discoTer  nny  deception  in 
ihai  particular.  The  form  is  now  as  familiar  to  us  as  most 
of  our  European  animals,  and  with  regard  lt>  iu  organitation 
and  natural  history,  it  is  perhaps  better  kiiown  than  many. 

ORMUS,     [Manna] 

OROBANCHA'CE.E  area  natural  order  of  M  on  ope- 
taloua  exogenous  plants,  growing  parasilically  upon  the 
roots  of  other  species,  and,  as  is  very  usual  ni  such  coses, 
producing  rio  true  leaves*  but  furnii&hed  with  brown  or  reddish 
tealei  in  their  place.  They  have  a  didynamous  structure, 
irregtilar  Jlowers,  and  a  superior  ovary  with  four  or  more 


A  pUai  of  Acopl«Btliu  untllonui,    1,  r  curalbi  iXli  <ypeD ;  £«  tbv  <yvsiy  wit^ 
fit  Hjrl*  tad  itifmiii  0|  Vam  Mmei  cm  acravt  to  tliow  Uw  pLacfutAliwD, 
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parietal  placentiB,  which  spring  up  fVom  the  surface  of  the 

carpels  in  parallel  lines  covered  wilh  microxcopu-al  seeds 
containing  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  abundant  albumeo, 
On  account  of  their  didynamous  monopetalous  ttowers,  thej 
are  usually  stationed  by  systematical  writers  in  the  vicinitj 
of  Scrophulariacetp,  but  in  many  res|)ects  they  correspond 
bieiter  with  the  typical  form  of  Qentianaceie.  In  this  ooun- 
try  the  order  is  represented  by  the  genus  Orohauohe  itself, 
the  various  species  of  which,  called  Broom  rapes,  are  fouiid 
in  fields,  upon  the  roots  of  broom,  furxe,  hemp,  clover^  bed- 
straw,  &c.  O.  rubra,  the  handsomest  of  them,  has  bitbetio 
been  discovered  only  upon  basalt  and  trap  rocks  in  the 
Hebrides  and  adjacent  shores,  and  near  Belfast,  The 
quahty  of  these  plants  seems  to  be  generally  astringent,  but 
Ihey  have  bt^eii  bttle  investigated, 

ORO'DES.     [Crassus.) 

ORONTES.     [SvRtA.] 

OROONOKO,    [Orinoco,] 

ORO'SIUS,  PAULUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  Sptttah 
church,  was  born  m  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
probably  at  Tarracona.  About  a^o*  ^IH  he  proceeded  to 
Africa,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  veeiBs,  of  consulting  St,  Aa- 
giifitin  on  several  controverted  point^i  of  belief,  whieli 
were  then  discussed  by  the  sects  of  the  Priscillianists  and 
the  Origenists,  especially  concerning  the  nature  aud  wiph 
of  the  sou t  (*  ConsultQtio  five  Commonitorium  Orosii  ad 
Augustinum  de  errore  Priscillianisslarum  et  Origenistaruni,' 
togelher  wilh  August m*s  answer,  *  Ad  Orosiuin  c^^utn 
Priscillianibtaji  et  Origenisfas/  both  in  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  St  Augubtm  J  From. Africa.  Orosius  proeeedcd  to 
Palestine  wilh  a  recommendation  from  Augustin  to  JeromSv 
who  was  then  living  at  Reihlchem.  While  in  Palestint, 
Orosiua  wrote  a  treatise  against  Pelagius,  who  was  at  that 
time  spreading  his  opinions  concerning  original  sin  and 
grace, '  Liber  apologeticus  contra  Pelagiumde  Arbitrii  Liber- 
tate,'  which  is  annexed  to  the  *  History*  of  Orosius*  Frtnn 
Palestine,  Orosius  returned  to  Hippo  Regius,  to  his  friend 
Augustin,  and  from  thence  to  Spain.  He  now  b«gan  to 
write  his  'History  of  the  Wwrld,*  a  work  which  he  seems 
to  have  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Augustiitp  to 
whom  it  is  detlaated^  Ttie  history  ends  wilh  the  yeer  A»ii. 
416,  about  which  tmie  il  appears  to  have  been  completed* 

The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  empim^ 
and  above  oil  the  capture  and  pillaj^o  of  Roni«*  1»^  Alaric, 
A>Dt   410,   afforded    to    the  heathens   and   to  "  us, 

among  the  rest,  a  pretence  for  accusing  the  4  le- 

ligion  of  being  the  cause  of  all  those  disasters,  and  of 
saying  that  since  the  abandonment  of  the  old  religion  of  thn 
state,  victory  had  utterly  forsaken  the  Roman  arms.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  these  accusations  that 
Orosius  wrote  his  history,  which  may  be  considered  in 
part  as  an  apology  for  Christiamiy  against  the  Pa§^ns, 
as  the  title,  which  has  been  found  in  sevei-al  MSS^  ex* 
presses, — *Adversus  Pnganos  Historiarum  Ivbri  vii/  In 
some  MSS.  the  title  is,  *  De  totius  Muudi  Culamitatibus  ;*  in 
others,  *DeCladibusetMi3eriisAntitjuorura,'&tc.  The  work 
consists  of  seven  books,  divided  into  chapters.  It  beguis 
with  a  geographical  description  of  the  world,  then  treats  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  according  to  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis, and  afterwards  relates  the  various  accounts  of  the  roytho^ 
legists  and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  ages.  Then  fallows 
the  hi^;tory  of  the  early  monarchies,  the  Assyrian,  Babylo* 
niiin,  and  Persian,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  Iheirats 
of  his  successors  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  Rome,  the  con* 
tents  being  chielly  taken  from  Trogus  Pompeius  and  Justi- 
nus.  The  fourth  bouk  contains  the  history  of  Rome  fruni  the 
wars  of  PyiThus  to  the  fall  of  Carthage.  The  fifih  book  com- 
prises the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the  wtu*  of 
Spartacus.  Orosius  qnotea  his  authorities,  several  of  which 
are  from  works  which  are  now  lost.  The  naiTstive  in  ths 
sixth  book  begina  with  the  war  of  SuUa  against  Mithridatss, 
and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  seventh  book 
contains  the  history  of  the  empire  till  a.d.  416,  iiicludmf  a 
narrative  of  the  taking  and  sacking  of  Rome  by  Aiafie» 
which  was  the  great  event  of  the  age. 

Orosius  intermixes  with  his  narrative  moral  rellectiow^ 
and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of  advice  and  consolation,  ad- 
dressed to  bis  Christian  brethren,  and  intended  to  oonfiroa 
their  faith  amidst  the  calamities  of  the  times,  which,  however 
heavy,  were  not,  as  he  asserts,  unprecedented.  The  Ro- 
mans, be  says,  in  their  conquests  had  inflicted  equal  if  not 
greater  wrotigs  on  other  countries.  His  tone  is  that  of  a 
Christian  marali^t  impreg^ed  with  the  notians  of  justice^  re 
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tribotion,  and  humanity,  in  whieh  mo8t  of  the  heathen  hit- 
torians  show  themselves  deficient.  He  deprecates  am- 
bition, eonqneBt,  and  glory  gained  at  the  expense  of  human 
blood  and  human  happiness.  As  an  historian,  Orosius 
shows  considerable  critical  judgment  in  general,  though  in 
-partieular  passages  he  appears  credulous,  as  in  chap.  x.  of  the 
lifit  book,  where  he  relates  from  report  that  the  marks  of 
the  chariot  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  are  still  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  an  instance  of  the  incidental 
▼alue  of  the  passages  taken  by  Orosius  from  older  writers, 
see  Savigny,  DtuRecht  de$  Bentzei,  p.  176. 

King  Alfred  made  a  fVee  translation  of  the  History  of 
Orosius  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  has  been 
published  by  Daines  Barrington,  with  an  English  version  of 
it,  8vo..  London,  1773. 

One  of  the  best  editions  of  Orosius  is  thatof  Leyden,  4to., 
1738,  with  Haverkamp's  notes. 

ORPHEUS  ("Op^rvc),  a  poet,  musician,  and  phibsopher, 
whose  name  is  very  prominent  in  the  early  legends  of 
Greece,  The  traditions  respecting  him  are  remarkably  ob- 
aenre.  According  to  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Dew,,  i.  38),  Aristotle 
belie  vied  that  no  such  person  as  Orpheus  the  poet  liad  ever 
existed ;  but  perhaps  he  only  means  that  the  poems  ascribed 
10  Orpheus  were  spurious :  lie  is  mentioned  as  a  real  person 
by  several  of  the  early  Greek  writers — the  lyric  poets  Ibycus 
and  Pindar,  the  historians  Hellanicus  and  Plierecydes,  and 
the  Athenian  tragedians :  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  or 
Hesiod.  Some  antient  writers  reckon  several  persons  of 
this  name,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  two.  In  later  times,  a 
number  of  marvellous  stories  were  connected  with  his  name. 
The  fallowing  is  an  outline  of  the  legendary  history  of  Or- 
liheiis^  His  native  country  was  Thrace.  It  is  a  remarkable 
Ihet  that  moat  of  the  legends  respecting  Greek  civilisation 
an  eonneeted  with  the  Thracians,  who,  in  later  times,  spoke 
a  language  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  looked 
vpon  by  them  as  barbarians.  Miiller  explains  this  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Thracians  of  these  Iq^ends  were  not 
the  same  people  as  those  of  the  historical  period,  but  a  Greek 
laee,  who  liveid  in  the  district  called  Pieria,  to  the  east  of  the 
Oljrmpui  range,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.  and  to  the  south 
of  Emathia  or  Macedonia.  ('  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Greeee,'  in  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  26.)  The  time 
at  which  he  lived  is  placed  by  all  writers  not  long  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  by  most  at  the  period  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before  ChrLit 
He  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  of  Oeager  and  a  muse.  The  poets 
represent  him  as  a  king  of  Thrace,  but  the  historians  are 
generally  silent  about  bis  station.  According  to  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  he  was  the  disciple  of  Musnus,  but  the  more 
common  aooounts  make  him  his  teacher.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  to  whom  he  rendered  the  greatest  services 
by  his  skill  in  music ;  the  enchanting  tones  of  his  lyre  made 
the  Argo  move  into  the  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  while  on  their  voyage,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  their  success  in  obtaining  the  golden 
fleece.  (Orphei  Argonautica,)  AAer  the  voyage,  he  returned 
to  the  cavern  in  Thrace  in  which  he  commonly  dwelt  He 
is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  be- 
fore the  Argonautic  expedition. 

Orpheus  liad  for  his  wife  a  nymph,  named  Eurydice,  who 
died  from  the  bite  of  a  serftent  as  she  was  flying  from  Aris- 
taua.  Orpheus  followed  her  to  the  world  beneath,  and  by 
the  power  of  his  lyre  induced  Pluto  and  Proserpine  to  restore 
his  wiiis,  but  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  not  look 
baek  at  her  till  he  had  past  the  boundaries  of  Pluto*s  realm. 
He  broke  the  condition,  and  she  vanished  from  his  sight. 

His  death  is  differently  related.  The  most  common  ac- 
coant  is  that  he  waa  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women 
at  a  Bacchic  festival,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he 
had  shown  towards  them  through  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Sarydice.  (Apoll,  i.  3 ;  Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.  454.)  His  limbs 
were  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  his  bead  was  thrown  upon 
the  river  Hebrus,  which  bore  it  down  into  the  sea  as  far  as 
Lesbos,  where  it  was  buried.  The  Muses  gathered  up  the 
pieces  of  his  body,  and  buried  them  at  Libethra,  where  the 
nightingale  was  said  to  sing  over  his  grave  more  sweetly 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.  His  lyre  was  placed  by 
Jupiter  among  the  stars. 

The  poets  and  fabulists  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many 
ffreat  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 
Nearly  all  the  antient  writers  state  that  he  introduced  into 
Gfteoe  the  doQtxiaespf  leligioa  and  the  worship  of  the  god*. 


The  foundation  of  mysteries  is  ascribed  to  him.  (Aristoph., 
Banig,  V.  1030;  Eurip.,  Rhesus,  v.  946;  Plato,  Protag., 
p.  216.)  Herod.  (iL  81)  speaks  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teries. These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different  from 
those  of  Eleusis.  [Orphica.]  Some  writers  say  that  the 
Orphic  mysteries  were  introduced  from  Egypt  into  Greece ; 
others  think  that  they  sprung  up  in  Thrace,  and  that  they 
preceded  the  worship  (Mf  Dionysus,  which  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  that  the  destruction  of  Orpheus  by  the  Bacclm- 
nals  represents  the  victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  religion. 
The  foundation  of  social  institutions  and  thj  commencement 
of  civilixation  is  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  (Horat,  De  Art  Fbet^ 
V.  391.)  Aristophanes  says  that  he  taught  men  to  abstain 
from  murder  (Ranm,  v.  1030).  He  is  sa^  to  have  been  the 
author  of  many  £sbles.  A  passage  in  an  epigram,  to  which 
however  no  authority  can  be  attached,  ascribes  to  him  the 
discovery  of  letters.  (Fabric.,  ^t&.  Grac,  i.,  p.  173.)  The  dis- 
covery of  many  things  in  medicine  is  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
(PI in.,  xxv.  2) ;  and  the  recal  of  Eurydice  from  the  lower 
world  is  sometimes  explained  as  referring  to  his  skill  in  this 
art  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  soothsayer  and  enchanter. 
In  Lesbos  there  was  a  famous  oracle  of  (^he^is.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  legends  concerning  him  are  those  which 
relate  to  his  skill  in  music  The  fable  that  by  the  tones  of 
his  lyre  he  drew  around  him  wild  beasts,  trees,  and  stones, 
is  verv  old.  When,  according  to  a  later  story,  he  descended 
into  the  infernal  regiond  to  recover  Eurydice,  his  music  en- 
chanted the  world  of  shadows  and  suspended  the  torments 
of  the  damned.  A  share  in  the  invention  of  the  l^re  is  at- 
tributed to  him :  he  received  it  from  AdoUo  with  seven 
strings,  and  added  to  it  two  more.  Accoraing  to  Plutarch, 
he  was  the  first  who  accompanied  the  lyre  with  singing. 
The  fable  that  after  his  death  his  lyre  floated  to  Lesbos,  is  a 
poetical  mode  of  representing  the  skill  of  the  natives  of  that 
island  in  lyric  poetry.  He  is  said  to  have  embodied  his  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  opinions  in  poems,  but  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  without  doubt  spurious.    [Orphica.] 

ORPHEUS  (Ornithology).  [Msruuiub,voLxv.,  p.  122; 
MociciNO  Bird.] 

O'RPHICA,  certain  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
which  embodied  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  persons  whom 
Miiller  thus  describes:— 'These  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
pheus (ol  'Opeiffoi);  that  is  to  say,  associations  of  persons 
who,  under  toe  guidance  of  the  antient  mystical  poet  Or* 
pheus,  dedicated  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  satis&ction  for  an  ardent  longing 
after  the  soothing  and  elevating  influences  of  religion. 
The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship  these  Orphic  and  Bacchic 
rites  (rd  'Op^<jcd  caXio/uva  coi  BaKXit&t  Herod.,  ii.  81)  were 
annexed,  was  the  Chthonian  deity  Dionysus  Zagreus,  closely 
connected  with  Demeter  and  Cora,  who  was  the  personified 
expression,  not  only  of  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also 
of  a  deep  sorrow  for  Uie  miseries  of  human  life.  The  Orphic 
legends  and  poems  related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionysus, 
who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Hades  (a  doc- 
trine given  by  the  philosopher  Heraclitus  as  the  opinion  of 
a  particular  sect);  and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  theologers 
founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this  wor- 
ship was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge  in  un- 
restrained pleasure  and  Arantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed 
at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners.  The  followers  of 
Orpheus,  when  they  had  tasted  the  mystic  sacrificial  feast 
of  raw  flesh  torn  from  the  ox  of  Dionysus  (ituo^ayia),  par- 
took of  no  other  animal  food.  They  wore  white  linen  gar- 
ments, like  Oriental  and  Egyptian  priests,  from  whom,  as 
Herodotus  remarks,  much  may  have  been  borrowed  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Orphic  worship.'  ('  Historv  of  the  Literature 
of  Greece,'  in  tho  Library  qf  Vs^ul  Knowledge,  v.  231, 
&c.,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  Uie  Orphic 
theology.) 

Of  the  Orphic  writers  the  most  celebrated  are  Onoma- 
critus,  who  lived  under  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  and  Cercops, 
a  Pvthagorean,  who  lived  about  b.c.  504.  Works  ascribed 
to  ()rpheus  were  extant  at  a  very  early  period.  Plato  men- 
tions several  kinds  of  Orphic  poems;  but  he  intimates  that 
they  were  not  genume.  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  as  the 
so-called  Orphic  poems  {ra  raXov/icva).  In  later  times 
all  manner  of  works  on  mysteries  and  religion  were  ascribed 
to  Orpheus.  There  are  also  Orphic  poems  later  than  the 
Christian  »ra.  which  are  difficult  to  be  distinffuisbed  from 
those  of  earlier  times,    In  Fabricius'a  'Bibllotheca  Gr^ca' 
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tti&re  if  a  list  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  OrpheuSi  of  which 
the  following  are  the  priticipul. 

1.  *lmm  X6yot  (sacred  legend*),  a  complete  system  of 
Orphic  theology,  in  twenty-four  hooka;  it  is  ascribed  to 
Ceroops  and  Diogneiui,  and  is  probably  the  product loti  of 
several  authors, 

2.  T«X*ra*  (religiom  ritest  or  my^tenes),  directions  for 
'Worshipping  and  appeasing  the  Gods ;  probably  by  Ojioma* 
erititB. 

3.  Xpi^T/ioi  (prophecM).  Similar  works  were  ascribed 
to  Mustciis.       ^ 

4.  BAtcx*xa,  ptohtthly  stories  of  Bacchus  and  his  myste- 
rits;  ascribed  to  Arignotcs,  a  pupil  or  daughter  of  Pytha* 
gnras. 

5.  *U  ic  A*ihv  aara^affiQ  {the  descent  to  Hades),  a  poem 
of  great  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  other  authors,  to  Cer- 
cops, 

6.  fTymwf,  also  of  high  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  PUto 
they  were  recited  by  rhapsodists  at  the  public  games*  Ono- 
macritus  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  many  of 
them. 

7.  0/ Stones,  their  nature,  and  their  powers  against  ser- 
pents and  poisons,  and  for  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
gods. 

8.  Ar^onautica,  a  poem  on  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts 
to  Colchis  :  probably  by  Onomacritus ;  at  least  by  some  one 
not  earlier  than  Homer. 

9.  Fragments,  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by 
Gesner  out  of  Platonic  and  Christian  wrilers.  Most  of 
them  ore  of  a  later  date  than  the  Christian  ®ra. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  editions  of  the  Orphic 
poems:  *  Orpboi  Argonautica,  Hymni»  ot  do  Ltpidibus/ 
Gr.,  in  H.  Slephens^s  *  Poelae  Grmei  Principes  Hemici 
Cirrainis,'  1566,  fol. ;  Orphei  Argonautica,  Hymni,  el  de 
Lapidibus,  curante  A.  C.  Eschenbachio,  cum  not.  erudil./ 
XJtrecbt,  I68y;  'Op^wc  fi*rai^fl;  *  Orphei  A rg.,  Hym„  de 
Lapid.,  et  Fiagmenta,  oum  notis  Stepbani  et  Eschenbnchii, 
ex  recens*  et  cum  not.  J.  M.  Gesneri/  Lips.,  1 764  ;  *  Orphica/ 
by  Scbaeffer.  Lips.,  1818;  diuo.  by  Hermann,  Lips.»  1B05; 
•  Ai'gonautica/  by  Schneider,  Jena,  18«3. 

Tiedemann'f /fjt/tfi  P/«7r>*.  Grmc.^f.  MOti;  Fabric,  Bib, 
Gr^pc,  i.,  p.  140,  Stc.j  Clinton's  I^ti ;  Funke'a  Beat 
Schulhxicon.) 

ORPIMENT,    [Arsenic] 

ORPINE  is  a  succulent  herbaceous  plant  the  Sedum 
Tclephiura  of  botanists,  found  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
England  in  woods  and  thickets.  It  has  oval  serrated  leaves, 
erect  stems,  and  close  carpels  of  purple  flowers ;  and  has 
some  reputation  for  its  astringency*  the  root  and  stem, 
boiled  in  milk,  are  a  popular  remedy  for  diarrhosa. 

ORRERY*  There  are  four  plauetary  machines  to  which 
distinct  names  have  been  given,  correspond  in  i^  to  the  phe- 
nomena ihey  are  intended  to  exhibit,  and  which,  when  com- 
bined so  as  to  derive  their  motions  from  a  common  origin, 
constitute  what  is  now  generally  understood  by  an  orrer>\ 
Tbi>9e  machines  are  thti  Planetarium,  Tellurian,  Lunarian, 
and  Satellite  machine.  The  planetarium  is  a  mechanical 
representation  of  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets  about 
the  Sim,  either  in  circles  or  ellipses,  and  with  angular  rclo- 
cities  either  uniform  or  variable,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  instrument.  The  tellurian  and  lunarian,  when  con- 
nected  in  their  improved  form,  exhibit  the  motion  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth  and  that  of  the  earth  abaut  the  sun, 
and  the  principal  phenomena  which  accompany  the  changes 
in  their  relative  positions,  such  as  the  succession  of  day  and 
night  and  the  variable  length  of  both  according  to  ihc  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  moon's  latitude,  velocity,  and  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  'jrogressive  motion  of  her  apogee,  and  the  retm- 
gradation  of  her  node*.  Sec,  The  satellite  machine  is  chiefly 
intended  to  r^^present  the  motions  of  Jupiter^s  satellites  about 
their  p  rim  a  r)\  combined  with  the  motions  of  the  latter  about 
the  sun.  Instead  of  attempting  a  particular  description  of 
any  one  of  these  machines,  which  could  only  be  rendered 
intelligible  by  reference  to  many  diagrams,  while  the  object 
would  be  much  better  attained  by  a  simple  inspection  of 
the  machine  itself,  we  shali  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  their  history  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  construction  of  modem  planetary 
machines  depends,  referring  our  readers  for  more  ample  in- 
formation to  the  article  *  Planetary  Machines*  in  Brewster*s 
CyclQp<9dia,  contributed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  formerly 
^jwaurer  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 


The  origin  of  the  term  '  orrery '  is  thui  given  by  Mr. 
Desasuliers,  in  his  '  Courso  of  Experimental  Philo«ophf»* 
4to,,  London,  1734,  i.,  p.  43 L  After  stalmg  his  beUet  tliil 
Mr.  Gecirge  Graham,  about  the  year  170U,  tlrst  mvontod  a 
movement  for  exhibiting  the  motion  of  the  earth  about  the 
nun  at  the  same  time  that  the  moon  revolved  round  tb9 
earth,  he  remarks,  *  This  machine  being  in  the  hands  of  tn 
inslrument-raakor  to  be  sent  with  some  of  bis  own  inslm- 
ments  to  Prince  Eugene,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  first 
for  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  then  several  others  with 
additions  of  his  own.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  knew  nothmg 
of  Mr.  Graham's  machine,  in  one  of  his  lucubi-ations,  think- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  first  eucourager,  as  well  aa  to  the 
inventor,  of  such  a  curious  instrument,  called  it  an  orretf, 
and  gave  Mr.  J,  Rowley  the  praise  due  to  Mr.  Graham,' 

Planetary  machines  were  m  use  at  a  very  remote  period* 
and  appear  to  have  consisted  fur  many  centuries  of  movf* 
able  spheres  having  the  earth  m  their  centre  i  thus  we  read 
of  the  Chinese  spheres  said  to  have  been  made  same  30UO 
years  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  more  recently  of  ihis 
spheres  of  Archimedes  and  Posidonius,  concerning  which 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Epicurean  pbilosopby,  kas  the  folbw- 
ing  remarkable  paasagc:^- 

*If  the  sphere,  lately  made  by  our  friend  Posidonivi^ 
which  marks  tbe  courjJ4j  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  Aft 
wandering  ttart,  wore  lo  be  transportetl  into  Scythia  or 
Britain,  who,  even  in  those  barbarous  countries,  would  doubt 
whether  reason  hod  presided  over  its  construction  ?  YH 
these  people  (ihc  Epicureans)  doubt  whether  the  uuiver«e. 
whence  all  things  arise  and  are  made,  is  not  the  efieet  of 
chance  or  of  some  necessity  rattier  than  of  rei^^iiu  :irMli 
divine  m  ind ;  and  they  regard  Archiuiedes  as  m  i  iig 

of  praise  in  imitating  the  chances  of  tbe  sphert  nm 

in  producing  them.'  {De  NaL  Deor.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  34  and  3i.) 

The  earliest  machine  which  represented  the  Ptolemait 
system  may  possibly  have  been  that  possessed  by  Chromalut, 
m  the  construction  of  which  no  less  than  2ao  pounds  weight 
of  gold  are  said  to  have  been  used.  This  fiyitem  continued  to 
be  represented  iu  all  planetary  machines  till  al>out  tiftotn 
years  after  the  death  uf  Copernicus,  when  the  last  of  Ihtl 
kind  of  any  note  was  erectea  in  the  library  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris  by  Oronce  Fiti6e, 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Huygh^s 
and  Roemer  employed  themselves  in  the  construction  of 
planetary  machines  in  conformity  with  the  Copernican  doc- 
trine. The  one  invented  by  Huyghens,  who  flr&t  miro* 
duccd  a  systematic  method  of  calculating  with  precision  ItM 
necessary  wheel -work  for  these  machines,  receiA-ed  ftv)m  it* 
author  the  name  of  *  the  Automaton/  It  derived  its  motion 
from  a  spring  regulated  by  a  balance,  the  pendulum  not 
having  been  then  introduced  as  a  regulating  agent,  and 
served  for  many  years  as  a  pattern  in  the  construction  of 
orreries,  as  did  the  instrument  ofRoeraer,  called  by  him  n 
Planetarium,  in  the  construction  of  machines  intended 
chieJiy  to  exhibit  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets.  Roemer 
had  also  inveiited  a  satellite  machine  prior  to  the  year  1679, 
the  original  or  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  by  him  in  that 
year  to  the  English  astronomer  Flamsteed.  Both  his 
machines  are  described  in  his  *  Basis  Astronomiic,*  printed 
in  1735.  The  last  machine  we  shall  mention  is  the  PIan»^ 
tarium  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  constructed 
about  the  year  1801,  shortly  after  Dr.  Garnett,  having  pro- 
visously  removed  his  apparatus  elsewhere,  discontinued  his 
astronomical  lectures  at  that  institution.  For  a  description 
of  this  machine*  the  plan  of  wliich  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Young  and  the  Rev.  \\  .  Pearson,  we  tuust  again  refer  to  the 
paper  *  On  Planetary  Machines/  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

The  chief  part  of  every  orrery  is  the  mechanism  compos- 
ing tbe  planetarium,  l»y  means  of  which  the  paths  of  tbe 
planets  about  the  sun  and  their  relative  periodic  limes 
exhibited  with  more  or  less  approach  to  truth ;  and  this 
chanism,  with  the  method  of  computing  it,  being  once 
derstood,  it  will  be  easy  to  extend  the  same  priooiples  to  the 
more  complex  cases  in  which  the  satellites  revolve  about  their 
primaries  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  rotate  upon  their 
axes  and  revolve  about  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  those  in  whiob 
tbe  parallelism  of  the  planets'  axes  and  the  changes  in  the 
positions  of  their  orbits,  £cc.  are  songht  to  be  reproscntad 
For  this  reason  we  shall  confine  ourselves  lo  the  method  of 
compuling  the  wheel* work,  which  will  give  the  relative 
periods  wtth  any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  and  to  tht 
explanation  of  aveiy  ingenious  contrivance  by  meant  of 
which  a  true  elliptic  orbit  may  be  produced,    Before  boW- 
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»Ter  proceeding  to  this,  we  would  caution  the  purchasers  of 
hese  expensiYe  toys  (those  exhibited  in  the  shops  of  mathe- 
oatical  instrument  makers  vary  in  price  from  sixteen  to 
brty  guineas)  against  a  defect  which  was  at  one  time  not 
incommon  and  may  still  exist,  and  which,  while  it  rendered 
hem  worse  than  useless,  showed  how  little  knowledge  their 
OQtriTers  could  have  possessed  of  the  science  they  are  in- 
euded  to  illustrate.  We  allude  to  the  substitution  of  the 
jnodic  for  the  sidereal  periods,  whereby  each  planetary  ball 
ras  made  to  revolve  about  the  sun  in  the  time  which  ought 
o  have  elapsed  between  two  consecutive  conjunctions  of  such 
»lanet  with  the  earth. 

To  produce  the  revolution  of  the  planetary  balls  about 
he  sun,  a  system  of  vertical  concentric  tubes  is  usually  em- 
doyed,  which  are  adjusted  very  near  to  each  other,  but  yet 
o  ftir  removed  as  not  to  influence  each  other's  motion, 
rheae  tubes  are  of  diffbrent  lengths,  the  innermost  being 
he  longest,  and  to  the  superior  extremity  of  each  a  radius 
rector  ia  attached,  and  thereby  made  to  revolve  once  during 
Bach  revolution  of  the  tube.  The  lower  extremities  of  the 
tubes  form  the  arbors  or  axes  of  as  many  toothed-wheels, 
which  are  either  immediately  driven  by  pinions  adjusted  to 
a  vertical  axle  called  the  *  annual  arbor,'  or  denve  their 
notiona  indirectly  fh>m  those  pinions  by  means  of  an  inter- 
posed train  of  wheels.  The  determination  of  the  relative 
number  of  teeth  which  must  be  given  to  the  wheels  and 
pinions  in  order  to  produce  any  required  motion  may  be 
thus  explained. 

A  pinion  generally  means  a  wheel  consisting  of  a  less 
number  of  teeth  than  that  which  it  drives,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent artiele  this  restriction  is  unnecessary.  The  teeth  of  a 
nnion  are  called  leaves.  The  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  wheel  during  one  revolution  of  the  pinion  by  which 
it  is  driven,  is  fbund  by  dividing  the  number  of  leaves  in 
the  pinion  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel :— thus,  if 

35 
there  be  85  leaves  and  7  teeth,  the  wheel  will  make  -j  or 

5  revolutions  during  one  revolution  of  the  pinion ;   but  if 

7 
there  be  7  leaves  and  35  teeth,  tho  wheel  will  make  tt  or 

7-  of  a  revdution  during  one  entire  revolution  of  the  piuion. 
5 

If  to  tho  axle  of  the  wheel  be  ac][justcd  a  second  pinion, 
which  drives  a  second  wheel,  and  if  to  the  axle  of  this 
wheel  a  third  pinion  be  adjusted  which  drives  a  third  wheel, 
and  so  on*  then  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  last 
wheel  during  one  revolution  of  the  first  pinion  will  be  found 
bv  multiplyins  together  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  several 
pmions,  and  mviding  the  result  by  the  product  of  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  the  several  wheels :— thus  if  there  be  four 
pinions,  having  7,  8,  9,  and  10  leaves  respectively,  and  the 
same  number  of  wheels,  having  20,  21,  22,  and  23  teeth 
respectively,  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  last 
wheel  during  one  revolution  of  the  first  pinion  will  bo 

7X  8X9X  10         _6_  ^^^     ^y^^  j^^^ 
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wheel  will  revolve  six  times  during  253  revolutions  of  the 
first  pinion.  Conversely  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the 
number  of  leaves  must  bear  to  the  product  of  the  number 
of  teeth,  in  order  to  produce  any  required  relative  motion 
between  the  first  pinion  and  the  last  wheel,  is  found  by  di- 
viding the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  wheel  by  the 
number  of  revolutions  to  be  made  in  the  same  time  by  the 
pinion.  The  actual  number  of  teeth  to  be  j»iven  to  the 
wheels  and  pinions,  as  well  as  the  number  of  wheels  and 
pinions  to  be  employed  in  any  particular  case,  is  matter  of 
convenience,  not  of  necessity :  in  every  instance  the  ena- 
plovment  of  a  single  pinion  and  a  single  wheel  is  theoreti- 
calfy  sufficient,  but  in  practice  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
avoid  the  use  of  wheels  or  pinions  with  a  very  large  or  very 
iniall  number  of  teeth.  In  the  planetarium  of  the  Royal 
Ia<stitution  the  number  of  teeth  is  in  no  instance  under  7, 
or  above  137.  In  a  more  complete  instrument,  constructed 
by  Dr.  Pearson  in  1813,  the  limits  were  14  and  241.  The 
ttme  gentleman  recommends  about  10  teeth  to  the  inch, 
which  he  considers  *  sufficiently  strong,  and  not  liable  to 
unnecessary  shake,  when  the  teeth  and  spaces  are  made 
equal  and  at  a  proper  depth  for  action.'  The  lowest  number 
employed  by  him  was  7  to  the  inch,  the  highest  13. 

Supposing  we  wish  the  radius  which  carries  the  ball  repre- 
senting the  earth  to  revolve  once  during  each  revolution  of 


the  annual  arbor,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  wheel  whioh  is 
adjusted  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  earth's  tube  should 
contain  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  pinion  by  which 
it  is  driven,  and  which  is  adjusted  to  the  annual  arbor.  In 
this  case  each  revolution  of  the  annual  arbor  will  be  the 
measure  of  one  solar  year.  If  each  revolution  of  the  annual 
arbor  be  required  to  represent  any  assigned  portion  of  a 
year,  the  necessary  modification  in  the  relative  number  of 
teeth  in  the  earth  s  wheel  and  pinion  will  appear  sufficiently 
obvious  from  what  has  preceded ;  but  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, we  shall  assume  that  the  earth's  radius  vector  revolves 
exactly  once  during  each  revolution  of  the  annual  arbor* 
and  upon  this  supposition  wo  have  now  to  fix  the  relative 
number  of  teeth  which  should  be  given  to  tho  wheels  and 
pinions  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  other  planetary 
balls.  It  generally  happens  that  the  number  of  revolutions 
which  the  radius  vector  of  any  one  of  the  planetary  balls  is 
required  to  make  during  one  revolution  of  tho  annual  arbor 
is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  decimal.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  relative  motion  required  were  that  of  the  earth  and 
Jupiter.  Jupiter  revolves  in  4332-5848  mean  solar  days ; 
the  earth  in  365*2564  mean  solar  days;  the  number  of  re- 
volutions made  by  Jupiter  during  one  revolution  of  the 

365*2564 
earth  is  therefore  4332-5343  =  '0843045.    If  this  decimal  be 

converted  into  a  continued  fraction  by  tho  rule  given  at 
page  402,  vol.  x,  the  resulting  series  of  fractions,  which  ap- 
proximate more  and  more  nearly  to  '0843045,  will  be  found 

*^  ^^TT'  12'  83 '  34"4'  Trn'  ^^•'  ^"^ ^°®  ""^  ^^'^^' *^ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  may  be  taken 
for  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  must 
bear  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  if  only  a  single 
wheel  and  pinion  be  employed,  or  the  ratio  which  the  pro- 
duct of  the  number  of  leaves  must  bear  to  the  product  of 
the  number  of  teeth,  if  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  be 
employed.  If  the  first  of  these  fractions,  or  its  equivalent, 
7 
jz,  be  taken,  tho  wheel  attached  to  Jupiter's  tube  should 

contain  77  teeth,  and  the  pinion  attached  to  the  annual 
arbor  by  which  it  is  driven  should  contain  7  leaves,  and 
Jupiter  s  radius  will  then  revolve  once  during  1 1  revolutions 
of  the  annual  arbor,  that  is,  in  365*2564  X  11  =  4017*8204 
days,  which  is  less  than  the  true  period  by  314*7644  days. 
In  the  sanae  manner  may  be  found  the  time  in  which  Ju- 
piter's radius  will  revolve'  when  any  of  the  other  fractions 
are  taken,  as  under : — 


days. 

365-2564  X 


Period  produced. 

11  ^r*- 

Y    =4017*8204 

i?    =4363*0768 

1 

til 
-t   =4330-897 

7 

—   =4332*699 
29 
1115 

^  &c. 


=  4332-562 
&c. 


Error. 

dayi. 

314*7644- 


50*4920  + 

1-688    - 

0*114   + 

0-025   - 
&c. 


The  third  of  these  fractions,  or  rather  its  equivalent, 
-Tj,  was  the  one  employed  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  new  planetarium ;  so  that  in  that  instru- 
ment tho  wheel  attached  to  Jupiter's  tube  contains  166 
teeth,  and  is  driven  by  a  pinion  of  14  leaves  attached  to  the 
annual  arbor.  In  the  planetarium  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  represented  by  the  compound 

fraction  -;rr  X  —  was  employed,  which  therefore  gives  a 
22       40 

111       94 
period  of  365'2564X  -22  ^  40  ~  ^3^^*' ^^  *^^y^'  '^^^  follow- 
ing table  affords  a  general  view  of  the  wheel-work  of  the 
last-named  instrument.    The  denominator  of  the  former  of 
the  two  fractions  in  the  second  column  denotes  the  number 
of  leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  the  annual  arbor ;    th" 
numerator,  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  which  it  drivi 
The  denominator  of  the  second  fraction  denotes  the  num 
of  leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  ll 
mentioned  wheel ;   the  numerator,  the  wMxoJa^t  ^1  vw'^ 
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the  wheel  driven  by  this  pmion,  which  wheel  I8  tlUched  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  its  appropriate  pianetary  tute. 


Mercury , 
Veiitis  , 
Barth*  . 

Mars  ,  • 

Ceres  1 

Pallas  f   " 

Jupiter  . 
Satumt, 
Herschel 

Sunt .  • 
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365*256 


686*958 


1683*658 


4330*778 


10747*207 


30590*22 


25*418 
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87*969 

224*701 

365*256 

686*980 
681*393 
686*539 

4332*585 


10759*22 


30686*82 


Erroi- 
fifty** 
0*OU3  4- 

0*004  + 

0*000 


-022- 
■265  + 
•881  - 


rso?  - 


12*01     - 


96*60    ^ 


•418  + 
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The  plnnefs  Vesla  and  Juno  had  not  been  discovered  at 
the  time  this  machiDe  was  constructed. 

The  otjnirivance  by  means  of  which  a  true  elliptic  orbit 
may  be  produced  is  cxlreraely  simple.  For  this  purpoB©  all 
thot  is  nccessar}'  is  that  ihe  radiuti  vector  which  coTinects 
the  planetarj'  ball  with  the  superior  extremity  of  the  tube 
Hhonid  ronsUl  of  two  parts  or  arm«,  the  lengths  of  which 
have  a  determinate  ratio  dependent  solely  ui>oiv  the  eccen- 
triojly  of  the  orbit,  and  that  while  the  larger  arm  revolves 
about  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  by  means  of  the  wheel-work 
already  described,  the  smaller  arm  be  made  to  revolve  about 
the  extremity  of  the  larger  with  the  same  angular  velocity 
but  in  the  opposite  direction*  This  may  be  etfected  in  two 
ways.  By  means  of  a  pulley  ,/?jrw/  to  the  planetary  tube 
and  connected  by  an  endless  silken  cord  with  another  pulley 
free  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axle  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  largfer  arm*  The  effecl  of  this  connection  will  be  that 
the  latter  pulley  will  revolve  once  during  each  revolution  of 
the  larger  arm  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  therefore 
the  smaller  arm  be  attached  to  this  pulley  it  will  revolve  in 
the  manner  ret^uired.  The  same  motion  may  be  produced 
by  employing  a  double  pinion  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  larger  arm  and  communicating  the  rotatory  motion 
given  to  it  at  one  extremity,  to  the  axle  of  the  smaller  arm 
t^iiuated  at  the  other.  Let  R  and  r  denote  the  lengths  of 
the  larger  and  smaller  arms  respectively,  and  let  the  line 
joining  the  position  of  the  Bun  and  the  centre  of  the  con* 
I  en  trie  tubes,  considered  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  be 
tsiken  for  the  axis  of  x.  The  aphelion  of  the  orbit 
will  he  the  point  (R  +  r,  o).  Also  let  &  denote  the  inchna- 
tion  of  the  larger  arm  to  the  axis  of  x  til  any  moment  j 
then  since  the  smaller  arm  revolves  with  the  same  angular 
Velocity,  but  in  the  opposite  dirertion,  its  inclination  to  the 
axi&  of  X  ai  that  moment  must  be  denoted  by  — 0  ;  and  the 
coordinale^  of  the  extremity  of  the  smaller  arm,  that  is»  of 
the  pojjition  of  Ihe  planetary  ball,  will  bo  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  R  and  r  upon  Ihe  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively, 
ke'prescnling  these  co-ordinates  by  x  and  tf,  we  shall  there- 
ton?  have 

J*— R  cos  ©  +  r  cos  9= (R-f  r )  cos  B 
y=R  sin  0^r  sin  6=(R— r)  sin  6  ; 


and  eliminating  d  between  these  eqiuttioni,  there  recalls 


*  Th«  G«wr«lii:ht  >Uiul«l  iQ  Itt  p,  39,  iHil  of  mistAkliiir  iht  trnudlc  kft  l)i<? 

iiriiebtr>:  of  ih^  Koynl  IiiiAtiUti.toij,  iht?  wheel-wi>rk  of  wh  irh 

Ueuinp^'  lioo  tli»t*tli«  enrtii  iroiP|-i1«'lei  lii  rrvolLitioci  nt^Diit 

ibc  lun  !'<  .-t^i  .i...  v,»  V:,.     rhi«  ii  Uie  Irugth  of  Uiir  trvpitoi  year,  or  ihe  timo 
ti'hich  rla()ik>4  betwe>en  ihe  e*rlh'«  Ifavin^  lUt<  TermU  ffqiiiflox  and  itt  amvnl 
a^alii  •»t  thai  point  of  th«  ecUptic ;   sod  k,  owing  to  iW  praeet «ofi  of  the  rqu^ 
ftuxr*.  ttf PS  than  (be  farOi'A  »kd6fr«l  f)«ri<:jd. 
t  Iwtl>cd*^!»tniiti<ni»  of  the  plMneUriMro  of  thi  Roval  Iniilitnlion,  to  vhicJi 

127 
wf  liA\«  been  abU  to  lefur,  Uie  wheel- work  of  Saturn  i»  r«pre*«Dtcd  bj  -=-X 

Th'  ^^^  that  of  lh»  fim  by  — ■  y  -  .  Th«  former  would  proline*  m.  petiod  of 
asi  id7      o2 

]  lOOT'Sadbfi^  the  letter  of  4'92daya.  We  hare  little  doubt  ihat  thi*  numhera  we 
h«Tv  mbRlHutedi  for  127  *^  ^  '^^^  thove  whirh  werii» actually  r>inpln]red.  II  it 
n«eint«rvto  tibm'ti^  thai  IIhp  train  fbr  proditHng  the  miu'ii  mfsittun  tJ^rirrji  Um 
moliiia  dirvctly  ttom  Mercury'*  IuIhs,  iu  w1iI«H  the  tint  pialon  of  the  IraiD* 

AeiMtAd  by  ItM  numbirr  I37.  it  iittftch«l.  ihvr^bf  proditcinB  &  petiod  of  -—  X 

d»y«.        dnyiu 


y" 


=  1. 


(R  +  r)*"^  (R-r/ 
which  is  the  well-known  equation  to  an  ellipse  referred  b 
its  centre,  and  whose  semi-focal  and  non-focal  a^Les  mra 
respectively  R-f-r  and  R  — r.  If  the  excentrieily  i?  of  tJbi 
orbit  he  known  ihe  relation  between  R  and  r  wjU 
be  determined  by  Ihe  equation 


e=^^^- 


R  +  r* 


lUuif^l 


ch  of  ibf  , 
remaMP 


The  distance  E,  between  the  position  of  the  ball  rcpre* 
genting  the  sun  and  the  coiumon  centre  of  the  tube^  is  ex- 
pressed by 

E  =  2  VR  r. 

Til  is  method  is  defective  in  two  respects.  Tlic  elliptic 
orbits  dcficribed  cannot  have  a  common  focus,  or  c1»e  the 
true  relative  lengths  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets 
cannot  be  preserved  ;  and  secondly  the  true  angular  motioas 
of  the  planels  ahout  the  sun  are  not  accurately  represented. 
Dr.  Pearson  corrected  in  some  degree  the  latter  inequality 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and  pinions 
employed,  but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustration  this  appeati 
superrtuons,  since*  afier  all,  the  most  complete  mechanical 
representation  of  the  solar  system  that  has  yet  been  invented 
is  far  inferior  to  that  which  the  student  may  form  in  bii 
own  mind  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  a  good  popular 
treatise  upon  the  subject. 

ORRERY,  EARL  OF.    [Boyle  ] 

ORSFNI,  an  old  and  illusiriuus  family  of  Southern 
Italy,  which  has  had  among  its  members  several  poM 
many  cardinals^  and  other  diatinguislied  individuals.  Ona 
Or^ini,  of  PetiE^liano  near  the  kke  of  Bolsenn,  is  mentioned 
as  senator  of  Rome  in  the  years  ]  190-1200.  His  ^n  Gio- 
vanni Orsini  Gaetani,  which  last  was  his  mother's  family 
name,  left  two  sons:  I,  Napoleone  Orsini,  Count  of  Tag  lit- 
coKzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  2»  Matteo.  styled  Mbe 
Great,*  senator  of  Rome,  and  U>rd  of  Anag:ni,  Marino,  Ga- 
lera,  and  other  fiefs  in  the  Campagnn  of  Rome.  MatlM 
left  several  sons,  one  of  whom,  Giovanni  Gaetani,  bccaow 
pope  under  the  name  of  Nicrolas  111,  A  branch  of  ibf 
fnmilv  entered  the  service  of  the  Anjou  kings  of  Na 
taineci  high  honours  at  that  court,  and  the  titles  o( 
of  Nola  and  dukesof  G  ravin  a,  The  Orsini  who  rem) 
in  Ihe  Papal  Slate  were  often  at  varianre  with  the  powerful 
family  of  Colon n a  during  the  middle  ages.  The  cattle  of 
Bracciano,  on  the  Jake  of  that  name,  was  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Orsini.  In  January,  1505,  Francis  Orsini,  duke  of 
Gravina,  and  Paolo  Orsini,  were  treacherously  seixed  and 
BtranE^lcd  at  Sinegaglia  by  Cesare  Borgia,  whilst  the  cardi- 
nal Orsini  was  poisnncd  at'Rome  by  order  of  Cesare's  father, 
Pope  Alexander  VL  By  degrees  the  various  branches  erf 
the  Orsini  became  extinct,  and  their  estates  passed  into 
ofhei  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Neapolitan  branch 
of  the  dukes  of  Gravina,  which  still  continues,  the  actutl 
duke  hnving  murrictl  a  daughter  of  the  banker  Torlonis, 
duke  of  Bracciano-  The  palace  Orsini  at  Rome,  a  vait 
building,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellui, 
The  family  pal  are  at  Naples,  belong  vnj^  to  the  duke  of  Gm- 
vina»  IS  one  of  the  finest  private  buildings  in  that  rapilal> 
(Imhuff,  Genealogim :  Moren :  A/manach  de  Goiha.) 

ORSl'Nl,  FULVIO,  said  to  have  been  an  ille.^r,r,matc 
member  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  was  born  at  Rome 
about  1530,  and  became  canon  uf  St.  John  of  Lateran.  He 
was  well  versed  in  classical  literature,  both  Greek  and  Ro* 
man,  and  collected  a  valuable  library  of  MSS*,  which  b« 
bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  library.  He  was  intimate  with 
the  cardinals  Alexander  and  Edward  Farnese,  and  waa  oon- 
sidcred  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  ago.  He  diei  at 
Rome,  about  the  year  1601L  He  wrote  se%*cn!l  learned 
works:  I,  ' Faroilia- RomauiP  cjubb  reporiuntur  in  antitjui* 
Nunns»matibus,  ab  Urbe  Condita  ad  tempora  Divi  Augtuti, 
cum  adjunctis  Antonii  August ini  Episcopi  llerdenai«,' ^U 
Paris,  ]6fi3;  2,  *  Virgil ius  collalione  Scriptorum  GrBMO- 
rum  illuslratns/  in  whirh  he  points  out  the  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  Virgil  has  imitated  or  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  poets j  a  very  interesting  commentary;  3,  'Belecta 
de  Legation  ibus  ex  Poly  bio  et  Fragmenta  ox  Historiis  quo 
non  extant  Dionysii  Halicarnassei,  Diodori  Siculi,  Appisni 
Alexandrini,  Dionis  Cassii,  &cV  4lo.,  Antwerp,  16a2,  in 
Greek,  with  Latin  notes.  4to. ;  *  Carmmanovem  illustrium 
Fieminnrum  Graecarum,'  8vo.,  Antwerp,  15C8,  ftud  othct 
minor  publications. 
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ORTA'LIDA.  [Cracida,  vol.  viii.,  p.  131.] 
ORTK'LIUS,  ABRAHAM,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1527,  of 
a  family  originally  from  Augsburg,  studied  pnilology  and 
mathematics,  and  became  the  first  geographer  of  his  age. 
After  travelling  through  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  he  published  his  great  work, '  Theatrum  OrbisTerraa,' 
baing  a  description  of  the  globe,  or  universal  geography. 
He  was  soon  after  appoint^  geographer  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  His  other  works  are — 1,  *  Deorum  Dearummie  Ca- 
pita ex  veteribus  Numismatibus ;'  2, '  Aurci  Saeculi  Imago, 
sive  Germanorum  Veterum  Mores,  Vita,  Ritus,  et  Religio;* 
3, '  Itinerarium  per  nonnullas  GallisB  Belgicto  Partes.'  Or- 
telius  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  Justus  Lipsius,  who 
wrote  his  epitaph.  He  died  in  1598.  (Sweert's  Vita  Or- 
telii;  Valere  Andr6,  Bibliotheca  Belgica.) 

ORTHE^S,  or  ORTHEZ,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondiisement  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr6n6es,  500 
miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  by  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  and 
Moot  de  Marsan  to  St.  J6an  Pied  de  Port  and  Pamplona 
in  Spain,  and  at  the  intersection  of  a  cross-road  from 
Bavonne  to  Pau.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  which  flows  between  steep 
banks  of  limestone.  There  is  a  suburb  on  the  left  bank, 
which  communicates  with  the  town  by  an  antient  Gothic 
bridge.  On  the  only  pier  of  this  bridge  is  a  tower.  The 
streeta  of  the  town  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  tolerably 
well  built.  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  antient  castle  of  Mon- 
cade,  on  a  height  commanding  the  town.  The  population  of 
Orthda,  in  1831,  was  5195  for  the  town,  or  7121  for  the 
whole  commune ;  in  1836,  it  was  7857  fur  the  commune.  The 
townsmeQ  carry  on  trade  in  salt  provisions,  especially  hams. 
The  nuuiafscture  of  linen,  especially  of  table-linen,  flourished 
Sinaefiy,  bat  has  much  declined ;  that  of  woollen  stuffs  and 
■OHIO  hardwares  is  carried  on.  There  are  tanyards  and 
Qorcying-shops.  The  market  for  cattle  and  corn  is  con- 
liderable,  and  there  are  two  large  yearly  fairs.  Slate  and 
Qoal  are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sulphur  and 
petroleum  are  procured.    Six  roads  converge  at  the  town. 

Thia  town  was  antiently  subject  to  the  viscounts  of  Dax, 
then  to  the  princes  of  Blarn.  Jeanne  d' Albert,  queen  of 
Navarre,  founded  here  a  university  for  the  Protestants, 
who  then  predominated  in  the  town,  and  who  still  form  a 
fourth  or  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants.  They  have  a 
church ;  and  there  are  a  Bible  Society,  a  high  school,  and 
lereral  government  offices. 

A  severe  action  was  fought  near  this  town  27  th  February, 
181 4»  between  the  allied  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  French  under  Marshal  Soult.  The  French 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  right  of  the  Gave  de  Pau ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  brought  seven  divisions  of 
British  and  Portuguese  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
to  bear  on  the  position  of  the  French,  dislodged  them  from 
all  their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  The  French 
snfiered  great  loss  in  killed  and  by  desertion ;  the  loss  of 
the  British  was  about  2300.  (Duke  of  Wellington's  De»- 
paich^s.)  Some  French  writers,  as  Malte  Brun  and  Vaysse 
de  Villiers,  have  given  a  very  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  loss  of  the  allies. 

The  arrondissementof  OrthOs  contains  152  communes,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  454  square  miles;  it  is  subdivided 
into  seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
psao&  The  population  in  1831  was  84.689;  in  1836,  87,459. 
ORTHITE.  Siiicateqf  Cerium,  Iron,  See,  This  mineral 
oeeurs  in  minute,  slender,  columnar  imbedded  masses. 
Fracture  conchoidal;  hardness  6*0,  7*0.  Colour  grey,  in- 
clining to  black.  Streak  brownish  grey.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Opaque.     Specific  gravity  3*288. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  swells  and  fuses  into  a  blackish 
globnle;  with  borax  it  gives  a  transparent  glass.  Gela- 
tiaiies  in  acids  and  yields  a  solution  of  cerium. 

It  ift  found  at  Finbo,  near  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  also 
in  Greenland,  &c. 
Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Finbo,  by  Berzelius  :— 
Silica  .  .  •         36*25 

Protoxide  of  Cerium  .  .         17*39 

Protoxide  of  Iron       •  •         11*42 

Alumina       •  •  •        14*00 

Lime  •  •  •  4*89 

Yttria  .  •  .  3*80 

Oxide  of  Manganese  .  •  1*36 

Wa'iCr  .  .  •  8*70 
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ORTHOCE'RAS.     fPoLVTHAtAKACKA.] 

ORTHOGONAL,  ORTHOGR.\PHIC.  The  first  of 
these  terms,  when  not  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  second, 
means  simply  perpendicular.  Thus  a  curve  cuts  a  set  of 
curves  orthogonally  when  it  cuts  them  all  at  right  angles. 

Orthogonal  or  orthographic  projection  is  that  which  is' 
made  by  drawing  lines  from  every  point  to  be  projected, 
perpendicular  to  a  plane  of  projection.  Thus  if  a  plane 
were  horizontal,  and  a  point  were  to  drop  ft-om  a  given  posi- 
tion upon  the  plane,  its  last  position  would  be  the  orthogonal 
or  orthographic  projection  ot  its  first.    [Perspective.J 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  When  this  word  is  looked  at  in  its 
elements  (two  Greeks  words  denoting  the  art  qf  writing 
and  correctneu),  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded under  it  whatever  belongs  to  the  art  of  writing  a 
language  correctly,  including  both  what  is  called  etymology 
and  syntax.  But  the  grammarians  have  given  it  a  restricted 
sense,  and  it  is  used  to  denote  not  the  writing  correctly  in 
the  general,  but  the  proper  selection  of  literal  elements  of 
each  word  that  is  used,  and  the  proper  dirision  of  each 
word  when  one  part  of  it  is  at  the  end  of  one  line  and 
another  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  which  succeeds.  In 
the  antient  Hebrew  manuscripts  we  may  observe  that  this 
division  of  words  never  occurs,  the  scribes  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  widening  certain  of  the  letters,  if  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  the  words  would  not  fill  up  the  line.  The  law- 
stationers  in  their  copies  of  legal  documents  fill  up  a  line 
with  a  waved  and  unmeaning  stroke,  when  the  word  which 
follows  cannot  conveniently  be  written  in  it  at  length. 

We  perceive  by  certain  grammars  and  dictionaries  pub- 
lished by  practical  men,  both  at  home  and  still  more  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  that  the  writers  appear  to 
suppose  that  their  works  will  be  resorted  to  even  by  persons 
of  cultivation  as  authorities  or  guides  to  orthography.  But 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  the  number  is  very  few  of 
persons  who  actually  use  dictionaries  for  this  purpose.  We 
mean  of  course  not  mere  children  or  persons  of  ver}'  imper- 
fect education,  but  even  of  those  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  read  much  and  write  occasionally,  who  ever  think  of 
resorting  to  books  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of;  and 
persons  of  a  better  e<]ucation  still  trust  entirelv  to  memory, 
and  should  a  doubt  ari^,  the  reference  would  be  made  to 
some  eminent  author  and  not  to  the  guides  of  which  we 
speak.  In  fact,  the  art  is  acquired  almost  without  teaching, 
and  is  maintained  in  vigour  through  a  whole  life  by  the 
constant  practice  of  writing  and  reading.  At  all  events 
there  is  no  book,  grammar,  guide,  or  dictionary,  which  a 
scholar  in  England  regards  as  in  this  point  a  book  of  anr 
authoritv. 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  raise  some  one  work 
into  an  authority  in  such  a  point  as  this,  is  in  fact  a  question 
— one  of  the  greatest  in  philology  that  can  be  proposed^ 
whether  there  shall  be  an  invariable  standard  established  to 
which  a  living  language  shall  for  ever  conform.  We  doubt 
not  only  the  possibility  but  the  expediency  of  this:  and  in 
respect  of  orthography,  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  such  stan- 
dard can  be  raif^ed,  because  it  would  be  quite  impracticable 
to  bring  all  persons  who  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  such  a 
matter  to  an  agreement  in  any  one  system  involving  the 
admission  of  certain  fixed  principles.  The  contemporary 
usage  of  persons  of  cultivation,  meaning  of  a  great  pre- 
ponderating majority,  which  will  always  exist,  is,  we  appre- 
hend, the  authority  to  which  each  person  who  aspires  to 
write  correctly  must  continue  to  defer. 

This  has  been  the  standard  to  which  reference  has  always 
hitherto  been  made.  Open  any  book  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  many  words  will  present  themselves 
in  an  orthography  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
would  now  be  found.  But  we  must  not  say  that  the  persons 
who  wrote  them  wrote  incorrectly,  if  they  wrote  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  cultivated  persons  of  their  time.  If  we 
ascend  still  higher  and  go  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we 
find  the  orthoCTaphy  still  more  diverse  from  our  own  ;  and 
when  we  reach  the  time  of  Caxton,  and  still  more  when  we 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe,  we  find  many 
words  which,  though  they  are  actually  words  now  in  use, 
are  so  disguised  in  their  orthographical  form  that  we  can 
scarcely  recognise  them.  We  seem  to  have  got  among  a 
people  who  spoke  a  different  language,  though  they  were 
our  own  forefathers,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  generations 
above  our  grandfathers. 

This  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  standard ;  something 
fixed,  not  varyine  like  usage.    Thei-e  is  an  incouvewv^Vkftft  vsx 
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il  as  respects  the  writers  before  tbe  time  of  Cnxton  and  llie  ^ 
invention  of  printing,  aod  we  mav  reasonably  v>'hh  that 
with  reference  to  theiu  tliere  Imd  oeen  some  less  varying 
standard  and  a  continuous  uniformity;  but  ^b en  we  look 
in  the  wnling*  of  the  men  of  the  ElisEabethan  period,  we 
find  that  though  now  two  centuries  and  a  half  hiive  passed, 
there  iss  no  mure  difficulty  in  perusing  them  than  there  is 
in  pertisiing  the  writings  of  our  own  day;  and  that  ihe  same 
will  be  tbe  case  in  respect  of  the  writing  of  tbe  present  day 
tn  I  he  hands  of  Englishmen  ft>nr  or  five  centuries  benct% 
niav  be  safely  furetold.  Bo  that  there  h  no  real  prejudice 
arising  from  the  apparently  unphilosophical  and  dangerous 
rourst^  of  leaving  this  point  to  be  regulated  by  anything  so 
unrcrtain  m  toniemjKJrar)'  usage. 

At  pi'e-»eul  the  number  of  words  of  which  Ihe  orthogra- 
phy IB  njt  nniforni  in  all  writings  which  aspire  at  once  to 
bo  otiirect  and  devoid  of  affeetaiion,  h  excecdmgly  smalL 
Take  thi^  sentence  and  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  which 
]irecei]es  it;  is  there  any  word,  except  this  word  precedet  in 
whirh  any  variety  would  be  found  in  the  orthnary  current 
writings  of  the  day?  Or  if  we  found  a  variety,  should  we  not 
sav  that  the  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  was  a  casual 
miiiiake^  a  ^lip  of  the  press,  an  atTectation,  or  that  it  was  the 
n^sult  of  seme  peculiar  principle  whuh  some  peculiar  per- 
son had  adopted?  And  even  this  word  prectd^t  though  il 
tiiiloiies  to  a  cla^s  in  which  orthography  is  not  uniform,  we 
should  probably  very  rarely  find  written  in  any  olher  way, 
for  few  persons  would  prefer  the  form  prccred,  if  indeed 
such  a  form  is  ever  used.  So  that  practically  a  great  and 
pvrhaps  quite  sufllcient  degree  of  umfurmity  and  stuhihty 
tnoy  be  said  to  be  secured  under  the  regulating  power 
which  now  exists. 

Dictionaries  and  vocabularitis,  as  affording  an  easy  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  the  usage*  may  have  their  use 
in  this  respect  to  a  few  per^ns  who  write  occasionally  only ; 
but  lis  authorities,  we  repeat,  ihey  are  of  no  avail. 

It  has  been  matter  of  complaint  that  the  orthography  of 
the  English  language  is  not  more  unift>rm  ;  that  is,  that 
words  which  are  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  tbe  same 
elements  are  not  unifornx  in  the  manner  in  which  those 
elcnienls  are  exhibited.  Thus  all  wordii  derivi'd  of  Ihn 
Latin  cedo  wuh  prepositions  prefixed,  it  may  be  said  shrivild 
be  in  one  form,  and  it  isa  vanely  in  defence  of  which  nothing 
can  well  be  pleaded  that  wo  should  write  procctd  awd  yet 
write  nlsoconcede.  So  with  respect  to  such  words  as  honour, 
luvouj\  odour,  labour^  it  may  be  said  that  iheie  should  be 
uniformity  with  other  words  like  them,  in  which  the  u  is 
not  found,  and  further,  that  we  should  keep  to  the  ortbo^ 
irraphy  of  the  Latin  words  of  which  they  ure  farms  equally 
m  meaning  and  orthography.  This  appearti  plausible,  but 
when  it  is  considered  ihal  these  words  do  not  come  to  us  im* 
meiliaicly  from  the  Latin,  but  have  passed  to  us  through 
the  French,  we  recognise  in  the  unnecessary  letter  u  a  part 
of  the  hiiitory  of  the  word,  which  a  person  of  true  taste  would 
scarcely  be  willing  to  rdinquish  fur  an  advantage  so  triviaL 
Or  lake  the  rough  word  through:  some  may  think  that  the 
three  lost  letters  may  well  lie  dispensed  v^ith,  but  they 
remain  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the 
rough  and  strong  speech  of  ciur  Saxon  ancestors. 

Theie  little  irregularities  in  orthography,  like  irregularities 
in  other  parts  of  grammar,  are  not  to  b«  regarded  as  evils. 
Such  irregularities  give  birth  to  what  are  called  idioms^  in 
ivhich  no  small  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  language  lies. 

Attempts  have  however  been  made  by  ingenious  men  to 
introduce  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  into  our  ortho- 
graphy. There  is  a  trt^atise  on  the  management  of  bees, 
printed  alwut  two  centuries  ago,  in  which  we  have  a  pecu* 
liar  orthography  on  a  system  of  ibe  author's  own>  Ritson, 
in  the  last  century,  in  some  of  h;s  works  adopted  an  ortho- 
graphy of  his  own*  Professed  wiitera  on  grammar  have 
done  the  same;  some  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
language,  as  written  by  them,  can  scarcely  be  known  to  be 
En^'lish.  A  more  moderate  reform  is  attempted  by  an 
American  writer.  Dr.  Noah  Wwbster,  the  author  of  an 
Eusilisli  Dictionary,  which  has  been  rBnrinted  in  this 
t'ouniry  ^  and  Mr.  Bromby  of  Hull,  a  learnea  and  ingeniuns 
clorg)man,  has  printer]  for  private  circulalion  a  translation 
of  llie  treati^  of  riuiarch  concerning  musir,  in  which  tlie 
Mrthogrnphy  is  regulated  by  certain  prmriples  which  he  lays 
down  iu  the  preface.  But  no  wriier  who  has  made  such  an 
ntiempl  hai^  ever  gained  in  any  way  the  slightest  share  of 
public  aileulion.  Practically  the  usage  is  thought  or  found 
10  be  sufficient.  I 


There  is  one  point  to  which  person s  who  take  tbi«  view  of 
the  subject  do  not  seem  sufiieiently  to  attend,  and  that  ia, 
the  havock  which  any  material  changes  in  our  orthography, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  some  one  system,  woald  make  in  thftt 
beautiful  poetry  by  which  our  language  is  ennobled,  and 
which  will  preserve  it  at  once  from  extinctiaD  and  from 
anv  very  material  changes. 

I'he  words  are  in  reality  very  few  of  which  the  orlhogim- 
phy  may  not  be  said  to  be  now  e^Uiblished  by  the  j^cal  ha 
€i  Norma  Loquendt,  Custom*  Wc  take  iheVoUowing  from 
a  modern  grammar,  as  being  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  are  most  frequently  found  with  ortbognphical 
varieties:— 

honour  honor 

inquirer  enquirer 

negotiate  negticiato 

cstmlrol  coniroul 

expense  expenco 

allege  alledge 

complete  compleat 

connexion  connect  inn 

abridgment  abridgement 

surprise  s\irpnze 

Of  course  some  of  these  represent  classes.  But  what  are 
these  to  the  great  body  of  such  a  language  as  ours?  And 
with  respect  to  the  first  and  to  the  last,  each  of  which  tt- 
presents  a  large  family  of  words,  we  would  submit  that  very 
few  persons  indeed  who  were  entitled  to  a  voice  m  a 
qucfltiDn  of  this  kind  would  be  found  writing  honor ;  and 
thiit  there  is  a  most  excellent  rule  by  which  wc  imagine  all 
persons  of  education  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  respect- 
ing words  in  ise  or  ize.  The  rule  is  Ibis  :  when  the  word  it 
a  derivative  of  the  French  firendre.,  as  is  the  case  with  sur^ 
prise,  enttrprisfi,  and  one  or  two  others^  to  write  it  with  the 
ise;  but  when  it  comes  lo  us  from  the  Greek,  as  in  agomn, 
and  several  other  words,  to  keep  the  Greek  termination  tlm 
— An^licK  i*^' 

CRTHONYX,  M.  Temminck's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  arran^^cd  by  Mr.  Svvainson  witli  BuphiJga  undei  Bu- 
p/ki^inari  the&e  two  genera  forming  the  whole  of  that  aub- 
fiimily. 

Generic  Character.— BiU  very  short,  straight,  hut  the 
culmen  arched  from  the  base ;  sides  considerably  compressed 
No^'t^ifs  large,  basah  fflns'9  moderate,  but  ^  --^''iinMy 
roundefl;  Ihe  four  first  g«/7/f  graduated,  and  laii 

ihu  hfih.  rt;i7  rather  lengthened*  rounded;  l  .,  ^  Jt-ra 
very  broad,  imd  the  webs  soft,  but  the  shaHs  itiff,  very 
rigvd,  ond  terminating  in  naked  points,  Feei  enormously 
large  and  strong.  The  outer  toe  rather  longer  than  the 
middle,  which  is  again  longer  than  the  inner  toe;  hinder 
toe  shorter  than  the  middle.  Tarsus  longer  than  either  of 
the  ts>us.  Claws  strong,  very  slightly  curved  ;  the  anleriof 
all  of  the  same  length  ;  the  hinder  one  longest  (Sw.> 
Geographical  Distributton.—Atx^lr^Ua  only.  (Sw.) 
Example,  OrthonyT  Spinicaudus,  Temm.  Orthfrnyx 
Temmittckii,  Vig.  and  Horsf. 

Z)/»*cn;y/iofi,— Rufous  brown  above,  lineatcd  witli  bkrk; 
lesser  covertii  of  the  wings  grey,  streaked  wiih  brown  ; 
plumes  of  the  lop  of  the  head  slightly  prolonged  tnto  a  sort 
of  false  crest,  which  is  however  but  httle  apparent :  taU 
rounded,  of  a  tarnished  brown  colour,  each  fe^lher-ftem 
terminated  by  a  iwint  furnished  with  small  stifi' brisllo-likt 
appendnges,  A  bright  orange  patch  covers  the  breast  of  the 
male,  which  part  is  white  in  the  female. 

Localiiu.—  M.  Lesson  states  that  this  bird  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  The  specimen  in  the  museum  of 
the  Limiean  Society  of  Londuti  was  presented  by  Mr  firo«0» 
who  met  with  il  near  Hat  Hill  in  18114. 

Messrs.  Vigors  and  Hor^ field  speak  of  this  genus  (Zinw. 
Trans.,  vol.  xv.),  whirh  consists  of  the  single  spccie>  above 
noticed,  a^  holding  the  same  place  in  Australia  as  tlie  true 
Certhia  filLs  in  the  anticnt  continent,  ond  the  numerous 
group  ot  Demtrorofa}  tea,  Ilcrm..  in  St>uth  America.  They 
observe  lh»t  it  po-sesses  the  strong  and  lengthened  shafti 
of  the  tail-feathers  which  s^upporl  the  typical  scansorial 
birds  in  climbing,  and  that  it  immediately  connecla  the 
wht>ie  group  by  u  strong  aflinity  to  the  wootlpetkora- 

Mr.  Swainson  iClitxsifiration  o/BirdSt  vol.  i.),  having  de- 
scribed the  foot  of  f<c/ertirtiS,  the  rasorial  genus,  in  hii 
opinion,  of  the  circle  of  Certhiufur,  refers  to  Ortkorjyx  zi 
the  next  modification.  He  ilescnbes  the  bird  as  rather 
larger  than  a  sjmiTow,  but  with  the  general  fturn  and  pro* 
portions  of  ^ife^ntira,  except  in  the  tail.    Ld^e  Mtrnura,  thi 


kilbiervds,  is  ihoxiy  aiched,  and  rasoriat,  the  wings 
Hnnd  the  feet  enormously  largo  aud  sirung.  He 
pUie  reltttiTc  length  of  the  toes  as  altogether  pectihsr, 
tter  one  beiDg  actually  lunger  (id  a  ulight  degree)  than 
iJIflli  one,  while  the  two  outer  claws,  which  are  unu- 
falifht  in  their  curraiure,  are  one-third  a»  long  as  the 
Kbe  hallux  he  dc&cribeft  as  long  aa  the  middle  toe,  but 
I  one-half  its  length  occupied  by  the  claw.  Mr.  Swain- 
makM  it  oikite  obvious  that  claws  so  eonsitrueted  were 
|lntendou  to  be  used  for  aicending  trees,  and  yet  the 
f  of  the  tail  would  imply  that  thi»  singular  bud  feeds 
Hn'iperpcndicuiar  attitude, otherwbie  such  a  tail  would 

re*«.  The  specimen  before  him  when  he  wrote  con- 
this  &u4piciun,  for  the  ends  of  the  feathers,  or  lather 
ffbK  were  much  worn  away ;  and  he  conjectures,  in  the 
leof  infurmaiion  on  the  subject,  that  the  habits  of 
i|ar  are  terreslriaU  that  it  is  et^sentially  a  walking 
lA  that  it  seeks  its  food  not  so  much  u^ton  the  bark 
Hi  as  upon  steep  earthy  banks,  into  which  its  tinu- 
iitraight  claws  would  penetrate,  aud  against  which 
rd  might  be  supported  by  its  tail;  and  he  thinks  U 
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also  highly  iprobable  that  the.'ic  strong  claws  are  tised  fbr 
scratching  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  rasorml  biidx 
At  all  events  he  considers  ihui  the  disc«.nx'ry  of  Sett  "uru 
establishes  a  link  between  Dendrocolaptc^  ki\d  Orthmyj-. 
and  he  thinks  that  bolli  are  types  of  the  Uasorex,  (he  one 
in  the  circle  of  the  Cerihianff^  the  other  in  that  of  the  Bu- 
phagtnm. 

ORTHO'PTERA,  one  of  the  orders  into  which  initects 
arc  divided,  Thi*order,  of  which  we  have  familiar  exaninles 
in  the  common  cockroach  iBhiifa),  the  house-ci  ickel,  and  the 
grasjsbopper,  is  diatinguiAjied  by  the  fulloxMng  characters; 
The  superior  wings  are  semi-coriaceous,  usually  displaying 
numerous  nervuies  in  a  lonjyritudinal  direction,  and  having 
the  interspaces  filled  up  with  transverse, or  reticulated,  amaller 
nervures :  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  wings  is  gene- 
rally of  a  different  substance  from  the  posterior  portion,  the 
nervures  are  more  crowded,  and  in  character,  and  often 
even  in  colour,  it  nearly  retsembles  the  anterior  pair  of  wings; 
the  hinder  portion  of  these  wings  is  almost  always  more 
transparent,  and»  when  not  in  use.  is  folded  like  a  fan.  The 
superior  wings  often  overlap  horizontally,  as  in  the  cock- 
roaches, but  in  many  species  they  meet  at  an  angle  hke 
the  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  the  grasshoppers  and  jocusta. 
The  legs  in  some  are  formed  for  running ;  in  others,  the 
hinder  pair  of  legs  are  very  long  and  the  thighs  of  these 
legs  are  thick,  and  in  fact  formed  for  leaping.  The  an- 
lennro  do  not  vary  much;  thev  are  usually  filiform;  in 
many,  extremely  long  and  blender,  in  which  case  they  are 
compo:>ed  of  innumerable  minute  joints ;  in  others,  they  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  the  joints  are  less  numerous  and 
consequently  more  distinct.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
well  develojjed  and  approach  in  structure  thos4J  of  the  order 
Col  uo  pi  era ;  they  are  usually  however  less  firm  and  com- 
pact, especially  the  labi  d  apparatus.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  proihoiax  i;*  generally  VD17  large.  The  metamorphosis 
of  tike  Onhuptera  is  bemi-complele,  that  is  to  say,  the  Wrym 
and  pupjo  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  excepting  that  m  the 
larvs»  there  are  no  wings,  and  in  the  pupse  the  wings  ar«  in 
a  rudimentary  slate.  Some  species  however  in  the  perfect 
state  are  wingless,  in  which  case  it  is  extremely  ditfii-uli, 
and  perhaps  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  perfect  insect 
from  the  ]  una?  or  even  the  larvo). 

Laticille  aivides  the  order  Orthopiera  into  two  sections*  to 
which  he  applies  the  names  Cttrsoria  and  Saitatona,  or 
runntjrii  and  jumpers.  In  the  Cursoria  all  the  leg*  are  usu- 
ally alikeand  ihted  f  ^r  running,  and  they  are  thuti  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  xhnSaltatoriiL,  in  which  the  hinder  legs  are 
long  and  the  ihighs  thick.  The  males  of  the  HpecicH  titj- 
longing  to  ibe  second  seciion  have  the  power  of  produemg 
a  shriU  noise,  hut  this  is  not  aJways  eflecled  iti  the  same 
manner. 

To  the  section  Cursoria  belong  the  families  FrtrfleiMie 
(or  Earwigs),  the  Bhttidie  (Cockroaches),  the  Maniidee 
(or  Mantis  tribe),  and  the  Phmmid^.  The  section  Cur- 
soria  may  he  divided  into  three  families — the  Gtylltdes  (of 
which  the  common  House-Cricket  affords  an  ex»m|de),  the 
Locusiidee  tLocusts),  and  the  Acridiidm  (or  Graashop- 
persj, 

Tho  principal  characters  of  these  families  are  given  under 
the  pvaper  headri ;  they  may  be  distinguished" by  the  fol- 
lowing characters;— 

A.  Tarsi  3-jointed. 

a.  Abdomen  furnished  with  a  forcep-like 

appendage     •         .         ,         .         Forjleulid^, 

b.  Abdomen  without  forceps. 

*  Antennffi  OUform  or  prismatic  ,  A^ridiid^. 

**  Antenna)  very  long  and  FCtaceous  Grt/i/tdof. 

B.  Tarsi  4 -join  led,  an  ten  n  BO  setaceous    .  LfKustidfC. 

C.  Tarsi  5-jointed*. 

a.  The   prothorax   the  lont^est    of   the 

ihree  (horacic  segments  .  ,         Mantidw. 

6.  The   prothorax   the   shortest  of  the 

three  thoracic  segments  ,  ♦         PhatmidtB 

c.  The   ]>roihorax  broad,  more  or  less 

rounder!,    and    generally  covering 

the  head        .         .         ,         ,         Blattidee. 

ORTHORHYNCnUS,    [TnocHiLiD.Bj 

ORTHUToMUS.    [Sylviad.«.] 

ORTOLAN,  the  French  and  English  names  for  a  sp^ 

•  tD  one  fffO'ts  wbkrb  U  pluwl  ia  thii  UmWj  {E^Urvn^UmnO  »»*•  I** 
t«wtb*TtoMyUwe  Joint*, 
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^,^(^ Fnngillttks',  raucli  esleemed  by  epicures  for  the  dvM- 
eacy  of  ils  rtesU  when  in  season.  It  is  Ihe  Hnrttiluntji  ot 
Gftsner  and  olhers.  Miliaria  pmgueicen^  of  Friscli»  ii/74/^^- 
riza  hortuiana  ot  LintijEUs,  Ortoianoot  the  Iialian*  goue- 
rally,  Tordino  Berluccto  of  the  Venetians,  Garten  Ammer 
ami  Feitammer  of  the  Germans,  and  G^if/*  A'wtfw  of  the 
Nelhtsrlaiitlerj*.  WiUughby  writes  the  name  Hortulane ; 
and  MoataffU  terms  U  the  Green-fieaded  BunUng, 

Deicription.^Miile^  Throat,  circle  round  tlie  eyes,  and  a 
narrow  liand  springing  from  the  angle  of  the  bill,  yelbw ; 
ihese  two  yellow  spaces  beiuar  separaiied  by  a  blackifih  grey 
dash;  head  and  neck  grey,  with  a  tinge  of  olive  and  small 
brown  spots ;  feathers  of  t!ie  upper  parts  reddish  uii  their 
edges  and  black  in  the  middle;  ljreast»  belly,  and  ttbdomen 
roddUh  bay,  all  iho  fealhei-s  of  ihose  parts  being  terminated 
with  ash-colour;  tail  hluekisb,  a  conftideiahlt!  |>ortiun  of  ih*i 
two  external  feathers  ^vhite  on  their  internal  Imrbs  ;  bill  and 
feet  inclimng  to  tlesU-i:olour  j  irii  brown*  Length  rather 
mure  tbau  aix  inches. 

Female  smaller;  band  above  the  eyes  and  throat  pale 
yellow;  breast  marked  with  large  brown  spoi'i ;  the  olber 
purls  below  of  a  whitish  lust'Cidour;  a  number  uf  brown 
spots  on  the  head  and  neck ;  all  the  npper  parts  less  deep 
in  colour  than  in  the  mule. 

Young  before  ihe  Jlrst  moult.— Th^  yellow  on  Ihe  tliroat 
but  slightly  visible  and  tinged  with  gi-eyish. 

Varieties.  — ^yn^  white.  Tim  k>dy  partially  white  or 
whimh,  or  »imply  Hceked  wilh  white;  Ortolan  blanc  of 
BuflTtati,  Other  varieties  (M.  Viedlot  cnunierakes  six,  one  of 
which,  varieiy  C,  has  tlio  head  and  neck  grcenj  are  re* 
corded;  the  Emberiza  Maibeyeni^is,  Spurm.,  Brtiunt 
de  Malby^  Sonn.,  fur  example.  In  many  the  colours 
are  deeper,  and  in  aome  blackish  or  entirely  black,  appa- 
rently fi'om  the  quality  of  tho  food^  as  when  the  bird  has 
been  fed  with  beniit-seed. 

Fbod. — Millet  and  other  farinaceous  grain  •  insects,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  the  iscasun  befyrw  the  grain  is 
ripe. 

Reproduction^  Habits,  4^.— Tho  nest,  which  is  con- 
structed of  fibres  of  plants  and  leaves,  lined  generally  with 
iino  grass  and  haira,  is  very  frequently  found  on  the  ground 
in  cornfields ;  thougb,  according  to  circumstances,  the  bird 
varies  its  sile,  and  it  is  placed  also  in  hedges  or  bushes.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  reddish*grey  streaked  with 
brown;  or  bluish-white  speckled  and  gpotted  with  black.  It 
haunts  bushy  places,  or  those  situations  where  hedges 
abound. 

Geographical  Distribution,— The  south  of  Europe  may 
bo  considered  the  summer  and  autumnal  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Ortolan,  though  it  is  a  summer  visitor  in  tho 
central  and  noithern  parts.  In  Italy  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon by  Teraminek  and  others.  The  Prince  of  ^lusignano 
states  that  it  is  found  in  the  Sabine  Mountains,  but  not  com- 
monly, in  the  summer,  ai*d  that  it  rarely  occurs  in  ibe  plain 
of  Rome,  but  that  it  is  frequent  in  Tuscany.  Lapland,  Rus* 
sia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  are  among  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  it.  In  those  islands  it  seems  to  be  only 
entitled  ta  rank  as  an  accidental  visitor,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  it  does  not  occur  more  fiequently  tban  is 
generally  supposed;  for,  e!ipecially  to  an  unpractised  eye,  it 
mij^hi  be  mistaken  for  the  yellow-hammer,  and  In  some 
stales  of  its  plumage  for  other  Buntings.  It  has  been  takea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and  one  of  these  speci- 
mens was  alive  in  1837,  in  the  aviury  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  the  Regeni*s  Park.  Bewick's  figure  {Green* 
hfiadeti  Bunting,  last  edition,  Stipp.,  p.  2 J)  was  captured  at 
sea  olF  the  Yorkshire  coast,  in  May,  1822.  In  Soutbern 
Europe  it  is  common  from  May  to  August,  and  every  spring 
and  autumn  may  be  observed  at  Gibraltar  on  its  migration. 
Mr.  Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  in  April.  North  Africa 
iK  iti  winter  residence.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Dukhun  (Dcccanl. 

Utility  to  3/u«.— When  properly  fed,  for  which  purpose 
there  are  large  establisihments  in  the  south  of  Eurupe, 
where  they  are  placed  after  baving  been  trapped  and  fuc- 
ni^bed  with  plenty  of  millet-seed  and  other  grain,  lill  they 
become  sheer  lumps  of  fat,  they  arc  delicious  morsels.  T^Ir; 
Gould  states  that  this  is  eOVcted  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  in  a  dark  room.  The  Prince  of  Musignono  says, 
•  Nolia  vicina  Tescana,  dove  gli  Ortolani  sotm  frequenti,  si 
mantengono  nelle  Uccelliere  illuminate  gifftfio  e  node 
finche  reMino  sofFocati  dalle  pingncdine ;' and  he  adds  the 
relishing  words, '  Carne  squisita/ 
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Ortoko 
I'^iper  fi^re,  luiia ;  lower  Agtire,  f^mtK    (Qould.) 

O'RTVGIS.    [TETRAONia«.] 

ORTYX.     [Tetraonid.«.] 

ORUS,  or  HORUS,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  son  of  hU 
and  Osiris,   corresponds,   according  to  Herodotus,  t^   ih.^ 
Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  last  of  the  g4  ii 
reii^ned  in  Egypt.    {Herod.,  ii.  144;  Diod.,  i.  44.)     T; 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Osiris,  sought  to  kiU  ' 
but  his  mother  Isis,  accojiUng  to  Herodotus  (ii.  15C 1, 
mitted  him  to  the  car©  of  Leto,  who  brought  him  up  m  iU*i 
moving  island  of  Chemmis,  which  was  in  the  lake  BuU). 
The  Egyptian  priests  however  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  assimilate  the 
history  of  their  deities  as  mncb  as  possible  to  ihat  of  the 
Greeks.     When  Orus  bad  grown  up,  he  is  ^aid  ta  hav« 
made  war  upon  Typhon,  whom  be  depvived  of  the  kingdoro 
of  Egypt,  and,  u<!cor4ing  to  sunie  ucrounts,  put  to  death* 
<Dio(L,  i.  2j;   Herod.,  n,  I44j  Plutaich,  De  Is.  et  Ouir^ 
p.  358,  Franc  fort,  IG2U.) 

According   lu  Diodorus  (i.  25),  Orus  was  killed   by  ibe 
Titans,  and  restored  to  life  by  his  mother  Isis,  who  conferred 
upon  him  immortality,  and  taught  him  divination  and  tjiiii 
healing  art. 

Orus  is  frequently  represented  as  sitting  in  the  lap  

Isis.  He  appears  also  to  l>e  represented  in  some  bronzes  IB 
the  British  Museum,  which  depict  a  man  trampling  on  ihe 
crocodile,  since  we  know  that  the  ciocodile  was  one  q(  \ 
symbols  of  Tvplum.  {Egyptian  Antiquities,  12mo„  Loq 
1836,  vol.  ii.,'p.  306.) 

A  work  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  come  down  toy 
purjjortmg  to  be  written  by  Orus,  or  Horua^  of  which  f 
account  is  given  in  the  article  HoiL.\poLLo. 

OR  VET,  the  French  name  for  I  lie  Blindwortn  {AnguiM 
/ragifis  o  f  L  i  n  n  reus) ,     [B h  i  n  dw  oim,] 

AIM-  Dumcril  and  Bibron,  who,  in  their  recently  pub- 
lished work  (;  Histoire  des  Reptiles/  tome  v.,  1839>,  place 
the  form  amonj^  the  Scincoideun  Lizardi^  and  next  to 
Ophiodest  stale  that  up  to  the  time  of  their  publication  all 
authors  have  denied  an  externa!  auditoi^  opening  to  lb« 
Anguis  /ragilis\  Linn.,  whereas  this  Scincoidean  has  one, 
very  small  it  is  true,  but  distinct  nevertheless  when  pahM 
are  taken  to  search  for  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  lens. 
They  stale  that  this  orifice,  which  is  linear,  and  fVom  one  to 
^,  t\vo  mdlimetr^g  in  length,  13  situated  b^Ui^i  tbQ  cs^nimii 
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fure  of  tlie  lips,  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
muzzlo  ;  sometimes  it  is  uncovered,  sometimes  it  is  hidilen 
under  the  scales :  and  in  the  latter  case  they  must  be  raised 
before  it  is  perceptible. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  *  History  of  British  Reptiles  (1839), 
places  the  form  among  iho  Saurophidia  of  Mr.  Gray,  and 
makes  *  tympanum  concealed'  a  part  of  the  generic  cha- 
racter. The  former  English  zoologist  remarks  that  the 
group  to  which  the  genus  Anguis  belongs  (meaning  of 
i-ourse  as  it  is  at  present  confined,  namely,  to  the  simple 
species  known  vulgarly  as  the  Blindworm,  for  the  Linnean 
l^enus  Anguis  had  a  much  wider  rans^e)  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  its  relations  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Rnptilia. 
*  Under  external  characters  considerably  difreriiii>:  from 
each  other/ says  Mr.  Bell,  *  some  possessing  the  limbs  and 
loconiotion  of  true  lizards,  and  others  wholly  devoid  of  ex- 
tciiiul  members,  and  moving  like  true  Saurians,  there  are 
ill  Mr.  Graj*s  order  Saurophidia  many  points  of  mutual 
:&triiiity  which  prevent  the  possibility  of  separating  them 
frozn  each  other.  From  the  well  known  families  of  the 
^^'//^A«,  or  Sdncidee,  with  their  true  legs  and  five-toed  feet, 
flow II  to  the  present  species  and  its  immediate  congeners, 
every  possible  gradation  is  to  be  found  in  the  development 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  Agreeintr,  as 
ihcy  all  do,  in  the  Saurian  character  of  the  structure  of  the 
lieail,  the  consolidation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and 
jaws,  and  the  narrow  and  confined  gape,  so  different  fVom 
these  parts  in  the  true  serpents,  they  yet  approach  the  latter 
in  the  compamtive  length  of  the  bodies,  and  in  the  gradual 
diminution  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  extremities.' 

Mr.  George  Daniel,  who  kept  a  very  fine  blindworm  alive 
for   nine  weeks,  found  that  when  touched  it  would  bite, 
though  not  sharply  enough  to  draw  blood  ;  keeping  its  hold 
liowever  till  it  was  released.    It  drank  snarinc^ly  of  milk, 
raiseil   the  head  when  drinking,  and  fed  upon  the  little 
"white  garden  slug  {Limax  agreslis,  Linn.),  swallowing  six 
or  seven  in  succession ;  but  it  did  not  feed  evci7  day.     Kle- 
A-ating  its  head  slowly  above  the  slug,  the  Blindworm  sud- 
cleiily  seized  it  by  the  middle,  held  it  thus  sometimes  more 
than  a  minute,  then  passed  it  through  the  jaws,  and  swal- 
lowed it  head  first.    It  refused  larger  slugs,  young  frogs, 
and  mice ;  but  snakes  kept  in  the  same  ca^e  took  both  frogs 
and  mice.    The  Blindworm  avoided  the  water;  the  snakes 
sought  the  pan  in  which  it  was  kept,  coiled  themselves  up 
there,  and   appeared  to  delight  in  it.    When  it  cast  its 
slou«rh,  the  skin  came  off  in  separate  pieces,  splitting  flrst  on 
the  bell}*,  and  that  of  the  head  peeled  olT  last ;  the  largest 
piece  W1.S  two  iaches  in  length.     (Note  to  Bennett's  White's 
Selbome.y 

Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  Blindworms  in  a  state  of  nature 
do  not  live  upon  slu)^  exclusively ;  he  found  the  remains  of 
insects  in  the  ttomacli,  and  adds  that  they  will  feed  readily 
on  earthworms  six  or  seven  inches  long ;  but  he  denies  that 
they  can  swallow  small  rats,  mice,  toads,  and  frogs. 

I'he  Blindworm  is  ovoviviparous,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
internally,  and  the  young  excluded  alive.  They  are  firom 
seren  to  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  produced  in 
June  or  July,  being  each  from  18  to  22  hues  in  length. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Natural  History  of  Fishes,  Am^'biam, 
and  Reptile9,  1839)  places  the  Anguida  under  the  order  of 
serpents,  between  the  Cvluheridce  and  the  Atuphisbamdir, 
making  the  AnguidtF  consist  of  the  genus  Pseudnpus,  Op/ii- 
taurus,  Artguii,  and  the  subgenus  Acontias, 

ORVIETO,  ORIVETO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  State  and 
a  bishop's  see,  in  the  province  of  Viterbo.  is  built  on  a  steep 
hill  1300  feet  high,  which  rises  above  the  river  Paglia,  an 
ttflnent  of  the  Tiber ;  it  is  about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of 
Bolsena.  The  hill  of  Orvieto  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and 
is  detached  from  the  calcareous  ridge  which  divides  the 
basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The 
town  contains  5400  inhabitants.  (Calindri,  Saggio  Staiistico 
dello  Staio  Ponti/tcio.)  It  is  chieliy  remarkable  for  its  hand- 
lome  dothie  cathedral,  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  finished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Wrteenih.  The  facade,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  is  orna- 
niented  with  sculptures  and  mosaics.  (Delia  Valle,  Stampe 
3^  yb/.  rappreientanti  il  Duomo  di  Otvieto,  Rome,  1791.) 
The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  painted  bv 
Luca  Signorelli,  who  has  represented  the  Judgment,  Hell, 
tnd  Paradise,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  heathen  mythology 
tnd  Christian  imagery.  The  other  chapel,  which  contains 
the  napkin  aaid  to  have  been  stained  by  the  bleeding  host  at 
BgU«na,  is  T^  rich.    [Boi.s£ma.J    Th«  other  remarkable 


buildings  of  Orvieto  arc  the  town-house  and  tlie  Jesuits 
college,  and  a  very  deep  well,  excavated  in  tlie  tufa  rock  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  with  steps  to  the  bottom.  The 
country  around  Orvieto  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  kind  of 
delicate  white  wine,  which  is  in  great  repute  at  Rome. 

Orvieto  api>ears  to  have  no  well  fuunded  claim  to  clussical 
antiquity,  though  some  antiquarians  have  pretended  that  it 
is  the  same  as  Oropitum,  a  town  of  the  antient  Etruscans, 
of  which  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known.  Orvieto 
was  called  Urbs  Vetus  in  the  time  of  the  I^ngobards,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Paul  us  Diaconus,  and  by  pope  Gregory  I. 
(Delia  Valle,  Sioria  del  Duonio  di  Orvieto,  4to.,  Rome, 
1791.) 

ORY'CTEROPUS.    [Aard-Varh.] 

ORY'CTKRUS.    [MrRiDA,  vol.  xv.,  p.  51C.] 

ORYX,    [.\ntklopk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87.] 

ORY'ZA.  the  name  by  which  rice  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  bo- 
tanists as  the  generic  name  of  the  plant  yieldini(  that  valu- 
able grain.  The  Greek  name  would  appear  to  l>e  derived 
from  the  Arabic. 4 rwr,  and  this  is  allied  to  Uri,  theTelinga 
name  of  cultivated  sorts:  but  the  Sanscrit  names  are  Uwkft, 
Dhanya,  Vrihi ;  the  wild  kind  being  called  Nirara,  while 
the  great  tanks  are  called  erays  in  the  Tuniul  language. 
The  European  names  are  evidenllv  all  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  but  the  name  paddy  is  applied  to  the  rice  in 
its  natural  state,  or  before  being  separated  from  the  husk. 
The  natives  of  India  call  it  dha?i  in  this  state,  as  well  as  the 
plant,  and  the  rice  itself  is  called  chatiwul. 

The  genus  Oryza  has  two  glumes  to  a  single  flower ;  palesD 
two,  nearly  equal,  adhering  to  the  seed ;  stamens  six,  and 
styles  two.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  two  species:  one,  O. 
saiiva,  distinguished  by  its  diffuse  panicle:  the  other,  O. 
coarctata,  has  the  panicle  contracted,  the  valvulets  of  the 
calyx  subulate,  and  the  leaves  culm-clasping.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  first  disco- 
vered there  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1796,  but  Mas  not  found  to 
be  applied  to  any  use. 

The  common  rice,  Oryza  sativa,  unlike  many  long  culti- 
vated grains,  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state  in  and  about  the 
borders  of  lakes  in  the  Rajahmundy  Circars,  though  never 
cultivated,  because  the  produce  is  said  to  be  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  grain  is  how- 
ever remarkably  while,  palatable,  and  reckoned  very  whole- 
some; hence  il  is  carefully  gathered,  and  sells  dear.  Tho 
rich  esteem  it  a  dainty,  and,  to  make  it  still  more  delicate^ 
boil  it  only  in  steam. 

The  Rice  plant  is  therefore  an  undoubted  native  of  In- 
dia, from  which  country  it  has  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  especially  in  Asia,  where  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  has  also 
from  very  early  times  been  introduced  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  Theophrastus  describes  it  in  book  iv.,  c. 
5,  with  other  Indian  plants,  and  mentions  it  as  growing  in 
water,  and  that  its  inflorescence  is  like  that  of  milium 
or  panicum,  and  not  in  form  of  a  spike.  Adam  Smith 
adduces  it  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  grains.  '  A  rice- 
field  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  the 
most  fertile  corn-field.  Two  crops  in  the  year,  from  thirty 
to  sixty  bushels  each,  are  said  to  be  the  ordinary  produce  of 
an  acre.'  Rice  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia;  also  in  Italy  and  tho 
south  of  Spain,  and  likewise  a  little  in  Germany.  The  per- 
fect system  of  irrigation  and  tillage  which  was  introduced 
into  Italy  at  so  early  a  period  no  doubt  rendered  the  cultiva- 
tion easy,  as  the  climate  is  also  sufiiciently  hot  and  regular. 

As  the  summer  temperature  of  many  countries  is  high,  it 
is  easy  to  cultivate  an  annual  like  rice  where  water  is  abun- 
dant  and  irrigation  easy ;  but  as  the  summer  temperature  of 
most  European  countries  is  too  low,  and  not  long  enough 
continued,  and  far  from  regular,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
the  culture  of  a  grain  which  requires  so  much  heat,  and 
which  has  the  disadvantage,  from  the  moisture  arising  from 
irrigation,  of  making  a  country  unhealthy ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  rainy  season  of  tropical  countries,  where  the 
rice-field  is  not  much  more  moist  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Its  culture  has  been  attempted  in  England,  and  a 
small  crop  was  raised  near  AVindscr,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames;  and  it  has  beeu  hoped  that  the  mountain  rice, 
which  Ls  known  to  grow  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
Himalavan  Mountains,  might  be  suited  to  an  English  cli- 
mate. This  variety  certainly  requires  a  less  degree  of  heat, 
but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  temperature  is  only  one  of 


iLe  elemental  of  chmuto,  and  that  radti)m  my  bo  supplied 
to  u  plant  either  hy  the  soil  or  the  atmo^AuBflBb  ftad  the  latter 
ra?»y  be  moist  wlnjn  the  former  is  companittvely  dry.  Rice 
is  sown  In  the  Himalayas  only  in  places  within  the  inlhieuce 
of  the  penodieal  rains,  that  is.  from  ahaut  the  middle  of 
June  to  I  he  end  of  September.  Insomepkces  it  Is  irrigated} 
and  111  others  it  is  not.  but  ram  falls  very  frequently^  and 
the  nir  is  almost  always  in  a  moist  state,  from  being  charged 
with  mmsture  from  the  heated  valleys,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  raountaina,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it 
beeoraes  cooled  beyond  the  point  of  saturation.  The  tem- 
perature also  h  so  uniform  a^  not  to  vary  10°  of  Fahr,  from 
70^  for  three  moiUhs,  So  in  the  Isle  of  France  the  moun- 
tain riee  is  cultivated  only  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  rice  so  extensively  cultivated  throughout  India  (and  the 
cultivation  hi  ChLua«  as  described  by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  is  very 
similar)  depend*  upon  rain  or  irrigation  either  from  rivers  or 
tanks.  These  Capt.  B.  Hall  (Fra£.  qf  Voyages,  vol.  iiL,  p.  88) 
describes  in  one  situation,  near  Nundydroog,  a&  spread  over 
a  valley,  which  was  from  six  to  eight  miles  across,  and  that 
they  were  used  for  irrigating  inyriads  of  rice-fields.  The 
embankments  are  sometimes  miles  in  length,  and  then  of  a 
waving  snake-like  shape.  One  valley  was  pointed  out  to 
Captain  Hall,  about  a  mil©  broad  and  forty  miles  long  from 
ena  to  end,  which  included  belwceti  thirty  and  forty  tanks, 
every  intermediate  :^quare  yard  of  the  intermediate  spaces 
beinj;  richly  cult  hated,  while  the  sununnding  country  ap- 
peared to  be  condemned  to  perennial  slenlity. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
Indian  farmer  manuring  in  the  smallest  dej^reea  rice*Jlcld; 
yet  these  fields  have  probably  for  thousands  of  years  con 
tinued  to  yield  annually  a  large  crop  of  rice,  on  an  average 
from  thirty  to  sixty  fold;  even  eighty  or  a  hundred  has 
been  known.  The  best  rice-fields  are  extensive  open 
plains  through  ^hich  large  rivers  pass.  The  soil  is  ge- 
nenilly  of  good  depth;  the  best  are  those  annually  over- 
flowed by  the  inundations,  from  which  they  necessarily  re- 
ceive some  fertdising  matter;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
rice  lands  depend  on  the  rains  only,  and  receive  no  help  ex- 
cept from  it  and  the  air.  The  varieties  of  rice  are  innume- 
rable; forty  or  fifty  at  least  are  described*  They  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  into  two  kinds;  ouc^  called  in  Telinga, 
IhonaSt  Sans ,  jJ^ot*,  issown  thick  in  June  or  July,  and  trans- 
planted in  about  forty  days,  when  the  plants  are  about  nine 
to  eighteen  inches  high  ;  the  fields  are  then  kept  constantly 
wet;  more  or  less  flooded,  as  some  sorts  require  very  little 
water,  while  others  require  a  great  deal.  When  the  grain 
is  ripe,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  tho  crop  cut  down  with 
the  sickle:  it  is  either  stacked  or  trod  out  by  caMle.  The 
grain  is  preserved  in  pits  dug  in  high  ground  and  linetl  with 
the  rice  btraw.  The  straw  is  slacked  by  the  careful  farmer 
far  feeding  his  cattle  during  the  bet  weather. 

The  second  division  of  cultivated  rice  is  called  Pedder 
H'orloo  by  the  Tehngas*  The  grains  are  awnless,  and 
both  the  unhusked  and  husked  rice,  in  most  varieties,  is 
white  and  of  excellent  quality,  Ihou^ijh  some  require  much 
water.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  rice  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons  m  which  it  is  reaped,  into  that  which 
ripens  in  tho  hot  weather  of  spring,  in  the  summer,  or  in 
Cbe  winter* 

Buchanan  states  that  two  crops  in  the  year  from  the  same 
land  do  not  yield  much  more  than  a  i- ingle  good  crop 
Would.  But  the  seasons  are  so  uncertain,  and  the  latter 
crop  so  liable  to  fail,  that  they  cultivate  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  first  crop.  Tliis  is  reaped  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  straw  cannot  be  preserved,  and  as  rice^stmw  is  almost 
the  only  food  which  the  cattle  have  in  many  districts,  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  sowing  the  second  crop  for  fodder. 

Rice  is  no  doubt  the  grain  which  yields  food  for  the 
«argest  portion  of  the  human  race,  but  even  in  India  great 
numbers  do  not  cat  rice ;  in  fact  in  all  the  north-western 
provinces  wheat  is  the  pinncipal  crop,  and  the  natives  eat 
whealen  cakes,  and  have  rather  a  contempt  for  rice-eating 
districts.  It  abounds  however  in  nourishment,  being  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fecula,  that  is,  96  per  cent.,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  baked  into  bread;  but  it  is  more  ea^iily 
cooked.  It  is  light  and  wholesome,  and  easily  digested,  and 
might  form  a  much  lari^er  portion  of  the  diet  in  Europe 
than  it  does.  Europeans  in  India  eat  it  at  breakfast  as  well 
as  at  other  meals,  and  with  fish  as  frequently  as  with  their 
ourries. 

Of  the  kinds  imported  into  England,  the  Carolina  i%  the 
^i»/,  fijjff  19 £TQwa  in  the  marihy  grounda  of  North  andtSouth 


Carolina.  The  grams  are  shorter,  broa^ler,  and  bod  sofW 
than  the  Patna  rice»  which  is  the  best  Indian  kind  known  ia 
this  country,  though  in  India  there  are  several  superior  fv 
rieties,  as  for  instance  the  Pilibeet,  which  are  much  mof« 

esteemed  there.     In  tho  year  I83S,  23!?,367  cwU  of^^' -^ 

and  2 1 H, 20 7  cwl.  of  rough  grain  were  imported  iii 
land.   The  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in  tL, 
Kingdom,   in   IS;17,  was   282.973  cwta. ;   in  1 
c\vts»,  producing  a  duty  in  the  former  year  el   -       -      , 
in  1838,  of  24,606/.  The  consumption  is  in  some  meaiiiii 
intiuenced  by  the  price  of  wheat.    The  relative  values  nuj 
be  judged  of  by  the  price  of  the  Carolina  rice  being  ^U4, 
whun  the  Pain  a  was  17*\,  Bengal  white  13*.  6t/,  and  th« 
Cargo  only  9^.  6d    The  Car^o  is  a  reddish  coloured,  coann^ 
but  sweetish  grain»  which  is  liked  by  the  lower  cute  «f 
natives  of  India. 


a,  pautrle  of  litis  rke  pl»at,  wllli  ripe  graloi ,  b,  a  itngle  gnta  tftTtlofiff fl 
iU  liiiik  Mid  awned, 

OSAIBIA,  or  moro  properly  Ibn*  Abi  Os'aibia,  Ui* 
name  commonly  jiiven  to  an  eminent  Arnf '^  •■^^^^iHan,  nlw 
is  callcil  by  NicoU  and  Fuscy  (Cutul.  CV  ^  \  Ori^L 

B*Mo//i.  i/o<//.),  Movaffekeddm  Abnlahba-   A. I  Ben  Al- 

lasem  Ben  Khalifa  Ben  Jnniis  Ihn  Abiicasem  Alsaadi 
Alkhazragi.  He  was  barn  a.h.  GOU  {aai.  12UJ),  and  wai 
(as  his  name  implies)  of  the  family  of  Al-Chazraj,  of  the 
tribe  of  Al-Azd,  (Pococke,  Spe'\  IlisL  Aratf,^  p.  42,  ed. 
Oxon.,  ISOti.)  He  informs  us  himself,  in  the  lourtecnth 
chapter  of  his  work,  that  he  was  the  pupd  of  the  celebratei 
Al-Beitlvar.  He  studied  medicine  at  Cairo  in  the  loijcaretto 
founded  b)  Saladin,and  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the 
Emir  Ezzadin,  at  Sorchad  in  Syria,  a.h.035  (a.d.  1238).  He 
died  A.H.  66B  (a.o*  126^).  Ho  is  the  author  of  a  wall- 
known  work  entitled  *Oiun  al-anba  fi  thabacat  aUalhebba' 
t^Fontes  Relationum  de  Claasibus  Medicorum'),  contain- 
ing a  biographical  history  of  medicine.  It  is  divided  iuto 
fifteen  chapters,  of  which  tho  first  treats  of  the  ortgio 
of  medicine ;  the  second,  of  the  earliest  discoverers  in  each 
branch  of  the  profession ;  the  third,  of  the  Greek  physician* 
of  the  family  oK^sculapius  {Asklitfiom) ;  Uio  fourtli,  of  tho 


*  As  f»m  Amble  Dunet  liATt  tioeii  mora  airroiited,  it  nwy  b«  tuvf^it 
3ft  tint  it  li  iotMtiiiiM  tpe11«d  Abt,  Atl^tt.off  Alui  Onit>iu  OmBHliii^ 
,  Osnlbca,  Qib«ua,  0*boK  0&«i4»i  01»Mn  0\mAbn,  ftc* 
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physicums  of  the  sebool  of  Hippocrates  (Bokrath) ;  the 
Afth,  of  Galen  (Gialinmu)  and  nis  contemporaries ;  the 
lixth,  of  the  Christian  physicians  who  flourished  at  Alexan- 
iria  before  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  the  seventh,  of  Arabian 
physicians  in  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  the  eighth,  of  Syrian 

eiysicians  under  the  Abbassides ;  the  ninth,  of  the  trans- 
tors  of  the  Greek  physicians  into  Arabic ;  the  tenth,  of 
the  physicians  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  elerenth,  of 
Ihe  Persian  physicians ;  the  twelfth,  of  the  Indian ;  the 
thirteenth,  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish ;  the  fourteenth,  of 
the  Ei^'ptian ;  and  the  fifteenth,  of  the  Syrian.  Freind,«in 
his  *  History  of  Physic,'  speaks  slightingly  of  this  work,  but 
he  was  acquainted  with  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  and 
wts  unable  to  read  it  in  the  original  language.  Reiske,  on 
the  contrary  {Opusc.  Med.  ex  Monim.  Arab,  et  Ebrte.,  8vo., 
Hal»,  1776),  praises  it  very  highly,  and  gives  a  tolerably 
complete  analysis  of  its  contents,  from  which  it  appears  that 
t  great  many  curious  and  interesting  medical  anecdotes  and 
such  information  relating  to  the  antient  method  of  practice 
uv  to  be  found  in  it.  It  exists  at  present  only  in  MS.  in 
everal  libraries  of  Europe,  viz.  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Ley- 
en  ;  but  different  small  portions  of  it  have  been  published. 
'he  life  of  Bachtishua,  translated  into  Latin  by  Salomo 
Teeri.  is  inserted  by  Freind  in  his  *  History  of  Physic ;'  that 
r  Abdallatif  was  published  at  Oxford,  1808,  4to.,  Arab,  and 
at.,  ed.  J.  Mousley;  and  a  small  extract,  containing  the 
iploma  of  a  doctor  of  theology,  is  to  be  found  in  Adler's 
Jolltfct.  Nova  Numor.  Cuficor.,'  4to.,  Hafn.,  1792,  p.  118. 
here  is  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  a  MS.  Latin  translation 
y  Gagnier  of  the  first  five  chapters.  A  MS.  Latin  trans- 
ition of  the  whole  work  by  Reiske  was  left  bv  him  at  his 
eath,  in  1774,  to  Bernard  (probably  the  same  physician  who 
dited  several  Greek  medical  treatises) ;  this  has  never  been 
ublrshed,  and  what  has  become  of  it  since  Bernard*s  death, 
1  1 793,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  (See 
vTicoll  and  Pusey,  loco  cit, ;  De  Rossi,  Dixion.  Stor,  degli 
iutori  Arabi  ;  and  Reiske,  loco  eii.) 

OSACCA.    [Japan.] 

OSCI,  or  O'PICI,  a  people  of  antient  Italy,  who  seem  to 
lave  been  identical  with  the  Ausonians,  or  Aurunci,  and 
vho  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Some 
intient  writers  consider  the  Ausonians  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
3sci ;  others,  as  Polybius,  have  spoken  of  them  as  distinct 
ribes,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  The  names  Opicus 
ind  Oscus  are  undoubtedly  the  same.  Aristotle  {Polity 
'ii.  10)  calls  the  country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  SiUrus,  Au- 
onia  and  Opicia;  and  other  antient  writers  extended  the 
lame  mych  farther,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  but  tho 
onthem  extremity  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been 
Kx:upied  previously  by  the  GSnotrians,  a  Pelasgic  people^ 
vho  were  conouered  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii. 
^umsB*  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
taly,  waa  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  The  early  immigra* 
ions  of  the  Ulyrians  or  Liburnians  along  tho  eastern  coast 
<f  Italy  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  from  tho  lowlands 
Dto  the  fastnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  from  whence 
bey  issued  under  the  various  names  of  Umbri,  Sabini,  and 
^asci,  or  Latini  Veteres.  There  was  an  antient  tradition  in 
taly  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Dionysius,  of  a  sudden 
rruption  of  strangers  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
rhich  caused  a  general  commouon  and  dispersion  among 
he  aboriginal  tnoes.  Afterwards  came  the  Hellenic  colo« 
ies»  which  occupied  the  whole  sea-coast  from  Mount  Gar- 
anus  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  first  and 
eoond  centuries  of  Home,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
opulation  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
ecaroe  divided  into  two  races,  the  tribes  of  aboriginal  or 
>scan  descent,  such  as  the  Sabini,  Samnites,  Lucanians, 
nd  Bruttii,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  highlanda, 
nd  the  Greek  colonists  and  their  descendants,  who  occu- 
led  the  maritime  districts,  but  never  gained  possession  of 
he  upper  or  Apennine  regions.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by 
licali  and  other  Italian  writers ;  but  Niebuhr  (History  qf 
^ome.  voLi.)  describes  the  Sabini,  and  their  colonies  the  Sam- 
ites. Lucanians,  and  other  tribes  which  the  Roman  writers 
ailed  by  the  general  name  of  Sabellians,  as  a  people  dis- 
inct  from  the  Osci  or  Opici.  He  says,  after  Cato  and  other 
ntient  historians,  that  the  Sabini  issued  out  of  the  high- 
indfl  of  the  central  Apennines  near  Amiternum,  long  be^re 
he  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  driving  before  them  tho 
^ascans  or  Prisci  Latini,  who  were  an  Oscan  tribe,  settled 
bemselves  in  the  country  which  has  to  this  day  retained 
he  name  of  Sabina.  From  thence  they  sent  out  numerous 
olonieai  one  of  which  penetrated   into  the  land  of  the 


Opicans,  and  became  the  Samnite  people ;  and  afterwards 
the  Samnites  occupied  Campania,  and*  mixing  themselves 
with  the  earlier  Oscan  population,  settled  there,  and  adopted 
their  language.  But  further  on,  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and 
Sabellians,  Niebuhr  admits  the  probability  of  their  being 
originally  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opici  or  Osci. 
Micah  considers  the  Sabini,  Apulians,  Messapians,  Campa- 
nians,  Aurunci,  and  Volsci,  as  all  branches  of  the  great 
Oscan  familv. 

The  Greeks,  beino;  superior  to  the  native  tribes  in  refine- 
ment and  mental  cultivation,  affected  to  despise  them,  and 
they  applied  to  tlie  native  Italian  tribes,  including  the 
Romans,  the  adjunct  Opican,  as  a  word  of  contumely  to  de- 
note barbarism  both  in  language  and  manners  (Cato  apud 
Pliny,  xxix.  1);  and  the  later  Roman  writers  themselves 
adopted  the  expression  in  tho  same  sense :  '  Osce  loqui ' 
was  tantamount  to  a  barbarous  mode  of  speaking.  Juvenal 
(iii.  207)  says: 

'  Et  diTioA  Opici  rodebtnt  cannina  moret  i* 

and  Ausoniuf  uses  'Opicas  chartas'to  mean  rude  unpo** 
liflhed  compositions.  Tiie  Oscan  language  was  the  parent 
of  the  dialects  of  the  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  Sabini,  Hernici,  Marsi,  Sam- 
nites, Sidicini,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttii,  whilst  in  the  regions 
north  of  the  Tiber  the  Etruscan  predominated.  Livy  (x.  20) 
mentions  the  Oscan  as  being  the  language  of  the  Samnites. 
The  older  Latin  writers,  and  especially  Ennius,  have  many 
Oscan  words  and  Oscan  terminations.  The  Oscan  language 
continued  to  be  understood  at  Rome  down  to  a  late  period 
under  the  empire.  [Atellanjb  Fabula  ]  In  the  Social 
War,  tho  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly  people  of  Oscan 
descent,  stamped  Oscan  legends  on  their  coins.  In  Cam- 
pania and  Samnium  the  Oscan  continued  to  be  the  vulgar 
tongue  long  after  the  Roman  conquest,  as  appears  from 
several  monuments,  and  especially  from  the  Oscan  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Pompeii.  (Micali,  Storia  degli  Aniichi 
Popoli  lialiani,  ch.  xxix.,  and  Atlas,  pi.  120;  and  De 
Jorio,  in  his  Plan  qf  Pompeii,  Naples,  1828,  pi.  4.) 

The  Oscan  race,  like  the  Etruscan,  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  remotest  times  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
religious  rites  and  laws  (Festus,  under  the  head  'Oscum'), 
and  the  primitive  manners  and  simple  morals  of  the  Oscan 
and  Sabmc  tribes,  as  well  as  their  bravery  in  arms,  have 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers,  among  others,  by 
Virgil  i^neid,  vii.  728-730),  and  Silius  Italicus  (viii. 
526-529). 

Concerning  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Oscan  language 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  see  *  Linguss  Oscee  Specimen 
siflgulare  quod  superest  Nulce  in  marmore  Musssi  Semi- 
narii,'  which  is  given  by  Passeri,  in  his  'Picturae  Etrusco- 
rum  in  Vasculis/  &c.,  Rome,  3  vols,  ful,  1767-75;  and  also 
Guarini, '  In  Osca  Epigrammata  nonnuUaCJommentarium,* 
Naples,  8vo.,  1830,  where  several  Oscau  inscriptions  are 
found  collected.  For  Niebuhr's  views  on  the  Opici  or 
Osci,  see  his  *  Roman  History,*  vol.  i. 

OSCILLATION  and  CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION. 
When  any  system  is  slightly  disturbed  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  it  either  falls  altogether  or  endeavours  to  re- 
cover the  position  which  it  lost.  In  the  latter  case  the 
equilibrium  is  said  to  he  stable,  and  in  the  former  unstable. 
A  pendulum  hanging  downwards  is  an  instance  of  the 
stable  kind,  and  the  same  pendulum,  if  it  could  be  so  nicely 
adjusted  as  to  rest  immediately  over  tho  pivot,  would  be  of 
the  unstable  kind.  But  unstable  equilibrium  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility,  since  any  degree  of  departure  from  the 
proper  position  would  destroy  the  equilibrium ;  and  those 
cases  in  which  an  apparently  unstable  position  of  equili- 
brium is  actually  gained,  as  in  a  bar  resting  on  two  inclined 
planes,  owe  the  continuance  of  the  equilibrium  to  the  effect 
of  friction.    [Stable  and  Unstable.] 

When  a  system  endeavours  to  recover  its  position,  it  ac- 
quires some  velocity  in  the  process;  so  that,  though  it 
would  rest  at  the  position  of  equilibrium  if  that  velocity 
were  then  destroyed,  it  is  really  urged  through  the  position 
by  the  velocity  acquired,  and  continues  to  depart  from  it  on 
the  other  sido  until,  by  the  forces  which  act  to  restore  it  to 
the  position,  all  the  velocity  acquired  has  been  destroyed. 
Repetitions  of  the  same  phenomenon  then  take  place  in 
succession,  tho  body  never  remaining  still  when  it  has  atr 
taincd  tlie  position  of  equilibrium,  since  it  never  is  in  that 
position  except  when  moving  with  the  velocity  acquired  in 
its  descent  to  the  position.  If  then  there  were  neither  fric- 
tion nor  xeaistance  of  the  air  to  help  in  destroying  this 
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Telocity,  it  vould  be  a  universal  law  of  mechanicA  that  a 
system  disturbed  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  would  nerer 
recoTer  it,  but  would  make  perpetual  oscillations  about  it. 

In  the  widest  sense,  the  problem  of  oscillations  includea 
most  of  those  which  occur  in  astronomy,  optics,  &c.  The 
moon  and  planets  add  to  their  average  motions  small  oscilla- 
tions about  their  mean  places:  the  tides  consist  of  oscilla- 
tions  of  the  ocean  about  the  uniform  spheroid,  which,  but 
for  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  would  be  carried 
round  in  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth ;  the  phenomena 
of  light  are  produced  by  the  oscillations  which  take  place  in 
an  elastic  aether ;  those  of  sound,  by  the  oscillations  of 
the  air ;  and  so  on.  Usually  however  the  problem  of  oscil- 
lation refers  to  nothing  more  than  the  oscillations  of  a 
solid  system,  acted  on  by  gravity,  about  a  horizontal  axis, 
the  original  departure  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  being 
but  small :  in  fact,  to  the  purelv  theoretical  part  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Pendulum,  to  which  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves,  giving  the  investigations  in  a  brief  form,  since  it  is 
impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  explain  the  numerous 
points  alluded  to  with  sufficient  illustration  for  a  learner. 

Let  a  material  point,  a  very  small  body,  be  attached  by  a 
string  or  rod  without  weight  to  an  immoveable  pivot  In 
the  position  of  rest  the  string  hang^s  vertically :  let  us  now 
suppose  it  removed  out  of  the  vertical  position,  and  let  go 
when  it  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  vertical.  When  t  se- 
conds have  elapsed,  let  it  make  an  angle  e  with  the  verti- 
cal. The  material  point  is  acted  on  by  gravity  with  a  force 
which  would  produce  an  acceleration  g  (or  32*1908)  feet  in 
one  second :  if  then  /  be  the  length  of  the  string,  the  arc  16, 
through  which  the  point  must  move  before  it  arrives  at  the 
lowest  point  of  its  course,  is  diminished  with  a  velocity 
which  is  accelerated  by  ^  sin  6  at  the  time  specified,  giving, 
by  the  well-known  equations  of  motion, 

-^  =  -^  sm  0,  Of  l-^  +5^8^  e=0. 

The  first  integration  of  this  gives 

/(  ^  1  =2^(C08e-C08a), 

since  it  is  a  condition  that  the  motion  began  when  6  was 
=a.    This  gives 

rf,-      /L         ^' 

"'""""  V  g'  V(8in«fl'-sin«0') 

a'  and  S'  being  the  halves  of  a  and  0,  and  the  negative 

sign  being  taken    because  e'  diminishes  as  t  increases. 


The  integration  of  this  is  facilitated  by  assuming  sin  6'= 
tin  a'. sin  ^,  which  gives 

Vffin*  fl/— sin*  60  =  sin  a'cos^, 
J         sin  a'  con (f>,dfff 
**  V(l  —  «n"  a' .  8in*0) 

\/    g  V(l  -8in«  a'.sin*^) 

where  P  stands  for  sin  a' .  sin  0.    To  find  the  time  of  a  se- 
mi-vibration, this  must  be  integrated  from  e'=:a'  to  $'^0 
i  * 

or  from  ^  =  -  r  to  <^  =  0,  that  is,  after  change  of  sign,  from 

1  ' 

^  =  0  to  0  =  T  ir.    Now  between  these  limits 
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/""'"*-^*  =  2.4.6....  2n 
whence,  changing  the  sign  of  the  preceding  and  integrating 
each  term  by  this  formula,  we  find  the  time  of  a  serai-vibra- 
tion. Double  this,  to  find  the  time  of  a  vibration,  which 
call  T,  and  we  have 


•=VM 


I  1   9 

1+  7  8iu«a'+  7^sm*«'+ 


4.16 


1.9.25 
4.16.36 


•  sin^  a 


'+ } 


a  very  convergent  seriei».    If  a'  be  small,  we  have,  with  an 
error  of  the  second  order  only, 

i>r  ihe  time  of  vibration  of  the  same  pendulum  in  different 


small  ares  is  Verr  nearly  independent  of  the  lengths  of  the 
arcs ;  a  result  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  eooBdHi- 
tions  given  in  the  article  Isochronism,  for  the  acoelermtioft 
g  sin  9,  0  being  small,  is  very  nearly  gS^  that  is,  very 
nearly  as  the  are  measured  from  the  lowest  point.  Totaks 
in  two  terms  of  the  series  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  OMd- 

tiplying  the  preceding  value  of  T  by  I  -|-  -  o*. 

The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  mean  solar  day  of  the  p«i- 
dulum  whose  length  is  /,  placed  in  a  vacuum,  ia 
86400  Vfff         1     .1 

Next,  let  a  number  of  material  points  invariably  eouiaeted 
together  vibrate  about  a  horizontal  axis.  It  is  reqaired  to 
find  at  what  distance  a  single  material  point  most  be  hftuig 
that  it  may  vibrate  in  the  same  mann^. 

Let  there  be  a  number  of  material  points,  or  inftaitaly 
small  bodies,  having  the  masses  m,  m',  m",  &c.,  invaxia% 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  an  horisontal  axis  m 
rotation,  their  perpendicular  distances  from  the  ftxii  bang 
;,  P,  I",  &c.  Let  M  =  m  -{-  m'+,  &c.,  be  the  sum  of  all  the 
masses,  and  let  k  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  tba 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  from  the  axis.  When  the 
last-mentioned  perpendicular  distance  makes  an  angle  B 
with  the  vertical,  the  moving  force  is  Mg-  acting  in  tlM 
direction  of  gravity  at  the  distance  k  sin  9,  and  actiiu^  with 
a  moment  of  rotation  M^  A  sin  9.  Let  0  be  the  ancskr 
velocity  at  the  time  in  question,  which  becomes  0  -f-  o^  at 
the  end  of  a  new  interval  dt ;  then  taking  the  mass  m  fbr 
consideration,  we  have  /0  for  its  actual  velocity,  and  id^ 
for  the  increment  in  the  time  d  t,  whence  mldtpi  the  actml 

dd^ 
momentum  gained,  m  /  -^  the  moving  force  which  wonll 

produce  that  momentum.  This  force  acting  at  the  distanoi 
/,  and  perpendicularly  to  that  distance,  would  exert  a  moment 


Ascertain  in  the  same  way  the  mo- 


dih 
of  rotation  m/"-^. 

ments  of  rotation  of  the  other  masses ;  then  by  the  equi- 
valence of  the  impressed  and  effective  forces  [Virtvu 
Velocities]  we  must  have — 


^r^  +  m7'«^  + 


dt 


dt 


^lAgkuaO. 


But  ^  is  —  -jT,  thus  written  since  -rj  \%  negative ;  if  then 

we  denote  m/*+m7'*-|-.  .  .  (which  is  the  Moment  of 
Inertia) by  2m/',  we  readily  deduce  from  the  preceding 
d'e  .     MA 

The  question  of  the  motion  of  this  system  is  now  coia* 
pletely  reduced  to  that  of  a  simple  pendulum;  for  if  we 
compare  the  preceding  equation  with  that  of  the  motion  of 
a  simple  pendulum,  we  find  that  the  two  would  agiw  if  the 
length  (there  called  /)  of  the  simple  pendulum  were  Xm/*: 
MA,  or ;— any  rigid  system  which  makes  oscillations  abost 
an  horizontal  axis,  oscillates  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
simple  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  system  with  respect  to  its  axis  divided  by  ths 
product  of  the  whole  mass  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis.  If  in  the  line  k  or  its  continuatioii, 
a  distance  equal  to  2  m  /■  :  M  A  be  set  off  from  the  axis,  the 
moving  extremity  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation,  as  betnr 
that  point  in  which  the  whole  mass  might  be  collected 
without  any  alteration  of  the  law  of  oscillation. 

Let  G  be  the  moment  of  inertia  when  the  axis  pastes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  is  parallel  to  the  giveo 
axis;  then[MoMENTOFlNERTiA]Sm/*=G  + MA«,wheoot 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  axis  is(6H- 
M  A ») :  M  A  or  (G  :  M  A)  -f  A.  Hence  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
liou  is  always  farther  from  the  axis  than  tlie  centre  of 
gravity  by  G :  M  A.    Let  this  be  called  h :  we  have  then 

Now  G  and  M  are  independent  of  tlio  position  of  the 
axis,  G  depending  only  on  the  masses  and  manner  in  which 
the  masses  are  distributed  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  ana 
M  on  the  amount  of  the  masses.  If  then  a  new  axis  of 
suspension  were  taken,  distant  by  h  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  on  the  other  side,  that  is,  if  a  new  axis  of  suspen* 
sion  were  taken  passing  through  the  first  centre  of  oeaHa- 
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flon,  and  if  A'  were  the  distance  of  the  new  centre  of  oscil 
Utkm  fh>m  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  should  have 

h'h  =  1^,  hut  AA  =  j^,  whence  h'=  k  ; 

that  is.  the  old  axis  of  suspension  contains  the  now  centre 
of  oscillation,  if  the  new  axis  of  suspension  contains  the  old 
centre  of  oacillation.  This  U  generally  expressed  thus: 
the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  reciprocal. 
When  the  body  is  a  continuous  mass,  the  preceding  investi- 
gations apply,  but  the  integral  calculus  must  be  employed 
to  determine  G. 

OSCULATION,  a  term  used  instead  of  contact  by  foreign 
writers.     [Coxtact;  Tangent.] 

O'SCULUM  PACIS.    [Pax] 

OSIER  is  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Salix,  or 
willow,  employed  in  basket-making  on  account  of  their 
tough  ftcxible  shoots.  Tlie  following  table  of  the  best 
species,  showing  the  length  to  i^hich  their  annual  shoots 
rill  grow  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  most  suitable,  is  chiefly  cum- 
pfled  from  I^udon's  'Arboretum  Briiannicum,'  page  1490, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  fur  full  information  upon 
!uch  points. 

K(ua«.  Leoi^  of  anunnl  Sboott.  Vf>e. 

Jalix  purpurea.  3  to  5  feet.         For  finer  basket-work 

much  esteemed. 
For  finer  wicker-work, 
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Salix  Forbyana. 
Salix  rubra. 

Salix  lanceolato. 

Salix  triandra    for 
French  willow) 


5  to  7  feet. 

6  to  8  feet. 

6  to  8  feet. 
8  to  9  feet. 


Salix  decipiens.  A  to  8  feet. 


Salix  viteUina  (gol- 
den osier). 


Salix  Timinalis 
(true  obier  and 
velvet  osier). 


5  to  7  feet. 


10  to  12  feet. 


basket-making,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  va- 
luable fur  bands, 
crates,  &c. 

For  hampers,  crates, 
and  coarser  work. 

Its  long  tou^h  pliant 
slioots  render  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable 
for  wbite  basket- 
work. 

Often  cultivated,  but 
soon  wears  out,  and 
is  of  little  value. 

Very  tough,  but  the 
rods  have  tuu  much 
spray.  Much  cul- 
tivated ia  osier- 
grounds. 

Highly  esteemed  for 
basket- ma  king  and 
hoops. 


The  distinctions  of  these  species  are  mentioned  under 
Salix. 

OSrRIS,  one  of  the  principal  Ej^yptian  deities,  was  the 
lirother  of  Isis  and  the  father  of  Oru3  [Isis ;  Orus],  and  is 
»id  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  K^jiypt. 
His  history  is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus,  and  in 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  *  On  Tsis  and  Osiris ;'  but  it  is  nut 
improbable  that  the  genuine  Egyptian  traditiuns  respecting 
this  deity  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  ih«  time  of 
thev  writers.  According  to  their  accounts  however,  Osiris 
••as  the  first  who  reclaimed  the  E;;}ptians  from  a  state  of 
ljarban«m.  and  taught  them  a;;riculturc  and  the  various 
arts  and  sciences.  After  he  hud  introduced  civihzatiun 
BiBoni;  his  own  subjects,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  and  confer  on  them  the  same  'ules-irr.:.  He 
accordingly  committed  the  administration  of  his  kingduin 
t^  If  is,  and  pjave  her  Hermes  to  assist  Ikt  in  council  and 
Hercules  to  command  her  troop-,  llavins;  ndlerted  a 
large  array  himself,  he  visiiefl  in  suc«c=sion  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
and  India,  and  thence  marched  thruu'^^h  central  Asia  into 
Europe,  instructing  the  nati::)ns  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts  and  srienres.  He  left  iiis  son  Macoilon  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  committed  the  cultivation  ol'  the  land  of 
Attica  to  Tiiptolcmus.  After  visi'.in;:  all  parts  of  ihe  inha- 
bited world,  he  returned  to  Ej^yrt,  wliere  he  wu?;  rr.t;rdortMl 
S'jjii  aficr  his  arrival  by  hi<  brullier  Typhon,  who  cut  up  hi> 
bjdy  into  twenty-six  parts,  mid  divided  it  aTTJo;ijr  tlivf  (on- 
spit'ktor^  who  a*sis*cd  him  in  the  nuinler  of  his  l.rother. 
tlie-e  parts  we-.e  afterwards,  v.ithone  ex«-optjnp.  dircjverc'd 
W  Uis,  who  enclosed  each  ot'thjm  in  a  slatuc  of  v.a>:,  niadL.- 
to  resemble  Osiris,  and  di>tribulcd  them  through  din';irent 
piris  of  Egvpt.  This  mvth  appears  to  allude  to  the  fact 
P.  CJ,  No.  1045.  ' 


mentioned  by  Herodotus  that  Osiris  was  the' origin  of  the 
mummy  form.* 

Both  antient  and  modern  writers  have  differed  consider- 
ably respecting  the  peculiar  attributes  and  powers  of  this 
deity.  Many  of  the  ontients  believed  that  he  represented 
the  sun  or  the  Nile  ;  while  his  discovery  of  the  vine  and  his 
expedition  to  India  led  others  to  identify  him  with  Dionysus. 
(Herod.,  ii.  144.)  Herodutus  informs  us  (ii.  46)  that  the 
festival  of  Osiris  was  celebrated  in  almost  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Dionysus.  It  appears  however  not  improbable 
that  the  worship  of  Osiris  was  introduced  into  Epypt,  in 
common  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  Ethiopian 
Meroe.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  that  Zeus  (Am- 
mon)  and  Dionysus  (Oitiris)  were  the  national  deities  of 
Meroe ;  and  wo  are  told  by  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  that  Osiris  led 
a  colony  from  Ethiopia  into  Egypt. 

Osiris  was  venerated  under  the  form  of  the  sacred  bulls 
Apis  andMnevis  (Died.,  i.  21);  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the 
Egyptian  symbolical  language  to  represent  their  deities  with 
human  forms  and  with  the  heads  of  the  animals  which  were 
their  representatives,  we  find  statues  of  Osiris  represented 
with  the  horns  of  a  bull.  {Egyptian  Antiquities^  vol.  ii.,p. 
295.  12mo.,  1836.) 

Osiris,  in  common  with  Isis,  presided  over  the  world 
below;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
rolls  of  papyrus  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  departed  spirits. 
His  usual  attributes  are  the  hi<rh  cap,  the  flail  or  whip,  and 
the  crosier.  He  is  also  frequently  represented  with  an  arti- 
ficial beard. 

OSMAZOME,  a  name  given  by  Thenard,  and  adopted 
by  most  chemists,  to  a  spirituuus  extract  of  meat :  according 
however  to  Berzelius  it  is  not  a  peculiar  substance,  but  a 
mixture  of  several  different  bodies,  amonsf  which  are  lactic 
acid  and  lactates.  In  the  opmion  of  Berzelius  the  name 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  According  to  tlie  experiments  of 
Chevreul  however  osmazome  contains  a  peculiar  substance, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  creatin  (from  rpcac, 
flesh). 

Creatin  is  solid,  inodorous,  insipid,  colourless,  and  has  a 
pearly  lustre:  it  does  not  act  upon  test  papers,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  right  pri-m?.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  fiom 
l'3-j  to  1  '84.  Wiien  heatf.d  it  crackles,  loses  water  at  212% 
and  melts  without  being  discoloured:  hut  on  continuing 
the  heat  it  decomposes,  yielding  ammonia.  At  Co'  Fahr., 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  about  1*2  part;  this  solution 
is  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  ssdineor  metallic  substances. 
The  solution  slowly  decomposes,  exhaling  a  distinct  amrao- 
niacal  odour  and  becoming  turbid.  Alcohol  and  most  acidi 
also  dissolve  it. 

O'SMIUM.  This  metal  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Smithson 
Tennant,  in  the  year  1803,  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum 
[Pi.\tini:m],  alimii^  with  another  metal  [Iridium].  This 
coni])oun<l,  called  oamiuret  nf  iridium,  occurs  in  fiat  grains 
and  hexaironal  cry>tals.  The  primary  form  is  a  rhom- 
boid. Cleaves  pcLpendicular  to  the  axis.  Hardness  4*5 
to  j'l,  exceeding;  that  of  native  platinum.  Colour  iron- 
grey  and  pale  steel-grey.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Spe- 
cific graviiy  1'.)' 5.  Insoluble  even  in  a<)uaregia;  becomes 
black  when  fased  with  nitre,  and  when  heated  in  a  tube 
exhales  a  peculiar  odour. 

Berzelius  analyzed  three  varieties  of  osmiuret  of  iridium, 
from  Siberia,  with  the  annexed  results: — 

Osmium       .  .  80         7A'0         49-31 

Iridium         .  .         2«         25*1         46 '77 

Rhodium      .  .  .  .  3*  15 

Iron  •  .  .  •  0*74 

Palladium   ...  .  trace. 

1  100        lOtr  100- 

I  The  separation  of  osmium  from  iridium  is  e fleeted  by  a 
'■  tedious  process.  Thi^  metal  has  the  following  properties: — 
it  is  while,  with  a  hluish  irrcy  tint.  It  may  bo  reduced 
■  to  loaves.  Its  specific  giaviiy  is  in.  Ii  is  unalterable  in 
;  the  air  at  common  tempcjatuies,  but  if  stroiif^iy  heated  it 
I  oxidizes.  Vv'hcn  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  very  high  tempo* 
'  raluic,  acid^i  do  not  disvjlve  it ;  hut  undwT  common  circum- 
I  stances  il  dia::olv<.-  coin-.-IcuIy,  thouidi  slowly,  in  nitric 
!  acid,  and  mo:e  readily  in  aqua  rc>:ia.  In  both  thcsC  cases 
!  o>nuc  acirt  i«i  f.':in(N'l. 
(      ProinxiJ'  '■/0.?;/?//.'wj.— AVlicn  potash  ii  added  to  a  solu- 

I*  lI-Tul-'Vi-  5*'-=  il.  V^"\  '  •^■.'*  mn^t  ir-.il'TT.'i' (niJiinmy )  »tyl«'  hi']or.s*  to 
liiii.  \.  U.r.rt  iiniKi'  •  'lan-  Ujt  i::*  u-Ii>ii  <ni  suca  an  (M>:3iii<Jii.'  I  Iictc  is  iiu  ilonlj* 
tiut  be  mrau*  OM:i*.     C  lujwre  ii.  iJO.  ^,„,,       ,^ 
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iion  of  chloride  of  osmiam,  the  protoxide  ia  pr&cipiuted  in 
the  slate  of  hydrate,  and  is  of  so  dark  a  greea  colour  a^ 
to  appear  nearly  black.  This  hydrate  dissoUcs  slowly  in 
acids,  forrmng  dark  green  coloured  solutions  ;  theAc  do  not 
yield  cry  stab  by  evaporalioa,  but  leave  gieen  or  grL-eiiish- 
hrown  tranalticent  residues.  When  the  hydraie  is  heated 
rather  below  redness*  it  loi>ea  water.  It  detonates  when 
heated  with  certain  combustible  bodies. 

It  i»  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  8  -f  1  equivalent 
of  osmium  i0i>=U18> 

StfiqmoTide  of  Osmium  has  not  heen  procured  in  a  ae- 
parate  »tate,  but  is  obtained  in  combination  with  ammiinia 
when  the  binoxidc  is  heated  with  excess  of  this  alkali; 
iLZote  is  evolved  during  the  operation  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  bmoxide  and  of  the  ammonia, 

Binoxide  qf  Ovmium  is  formed  and  precipitated  by  pour* 
ing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  inta  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  osmium  and  potai^sium.  The  preci- 
pitation takes  place  gradually,  and  after  separating,  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  actd»  a  little  6oda  which  it  retains,  it 
is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  ;  it  is  of  a  black  colour  and 
insoluble  in  acids.  It  consists  of  2  equivalents  of  oiygen 
16"fl  equivalent  of  osmium  100:^116. 

Teroxide  of  Osmium  is  prepared  from  the  torchlorida  in 
the  same  way  as  the  bmoxule  from  the  bichloride.  Its  ex- 
istence however  i*  not  perfectly  eblablished,  but  is  admitted 
by  Berielius  from  analogy.  If  it  exist,  ii  of  coursti  connists 
of  Z  equivalents  of  oxygen  24+1  equivalent  of  osmium 
100=124. 

Peroxide  of  Osmium,  or  Osmic  Acid. — This  is  a  very  curious 
compound,  differing  remarkably  from  all  the  preceding  sub- 
stances. It  is  obtained  whenever  osmium  is  burnt  in  the 
oir  or  in  oxygen  gas,  or  when  the  metal  ts  heated  with  hot 
nitric  acid.  It  is  white,  very  volatile^  extremely  fusible, 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystalliiable.  It  pos^sesses  an  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
chlorine.  This  property  suggested  the  nume  of  the  metal 
{6vftTi,  odor).  It  ha*  no  acid  reaction,  except  that  of 
combining  with  alkalis,  forming  compounds  winch  are  called 
osmiaies*  When  sulphurous  acid  is  adde<l  to  a  solution 
of  osmic  acid,  it  if  rendered  yellow,  orange,  brown,  green, 
and  blue,  dependent  upon  tbe  cxtiftU  to  which  tie  de- 
OXidiiement  is  earned  on.  It  stains  the  skin,  is  acid  and 
poisonous*  It  Ls  composed  of  4  equivalents  of  oxygen 
32+  I  equivalent  of  osmium  11)0=  132. 

Chlorine  and  osmium,  accurding  to  BerzeliuSi  combino  in 
Ibur  different  proportions,  and  sulphur  and  osmium  also 
unite  to  form  several  sulpliurets.  This  very  peculiEu-  metal 
also  forms  alloys  with  some  others^  but  these  compounds 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  description. 

OSNABRUCK  (generally  written  Osnaburg  m  Eng- 
lish) is  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  is  divided 
into  the  following  parts : — The  principality  of  CXnabriickp 
903^  square  miles;  the  Sower  county  of  Lmgen,  1264  square 
miles;  the  circles  of  Meppen  and  Erasbuhren,  693  square 
miles;  end  the  county  of  Bentheim,  390  iciuare  rniles:  the 
area  of  the  whole  is  2122  square  miles,  and  tlie  population 
327,0t>0.  The  whole  country  is  a  part  of  the  plain  of  north- 
ern Germany,  but  is  traversed  in  the  south  by  two  chains 
of  hdls;  within  and  to  the  souUi  of  these  hills  there  ia 
good  arable  land,  but  as  soon  as  you  leave  their  vicinity 
everything  is  changed.  Immense  heaths^  moors,  morasses, 
and  sandy  deserts  alternate  with  vast  levels;  except  near 
the  rivers,  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  vegelafion  scanty. 
This  province  contains  the  Huimling,  an  extensive  uii- 
interrupted  sandy  desert,  which  is  25  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, where  the  wind  raises  columns  of  sand  as  in  tho 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  which  is  enlirely  surrounded  bjr 
vast  and  impenetrable  morasses:  it  is  beyond  comparison 
the  raoit  dismal  tract  in  all  Germany.  The  largest  river  ia 
the  Ems,  which  waters  only  the  wesiern  part,  and  hecoQit« 
navigable  after  hein^  joined  by  the  Hase.  the  second  prin- 
cipal river;  all  the  other  streams  are  mere  rivulets  or  brooks. 


In  the  Bouth  there  are  many  good  springs;  in  the  north 
ihey  are  fewer  and  have  more  or  less  a  marshy  taste,  Tho 
climate  is  teniperate,  hut  the  horizon  is  generally  overcast 
and  cloudy.  Fetid  exhalations  often  arise  from  the  marshes, 
but  do  not  seem  to  be  injurious  to  health,  for  human  life  is 
as  long  here  as  elsew  here,  and  the  cattle  are  remarkable  for 
their  sue  and  beauty.  Agriculture  is  not  in  a  Hounshing 
atate.aud  the  country  does  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  \i^ 
own  consumpibn.  Hemp  and  daxare  grown  in  considerable 
quoBtiiws,    There  U  tfnl/  one  principal  manufacture^  that 


of  linens,  which  i»  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent, 
nally  in  the  principality  of  Osnabnick  and  in  Lii 
Though  ponsidered  as  an  occasional  occupation,  it  is 
more  profitable  than  agriculture.  The  value  of  the 
linens  (called  O&iiaburgs)  annually  exported  is  2U0, 
dollars.  The  thread  is  all  spun  in  the  country.  In  Ihi 
circle  of  Meppen,  which  is  the  poorest  part  of  the  eounti^t 
and  IS  unable  to  support  the  scanty  population,  who  are  a 
very  industrious  and  temperate  people,  vast  quantities  of 
woollen  stockings  are  knit  and  exported  to  Holland.  They 
also  derive  some  proGtfrom  the  breeding  of  burned  cattle; 
sheep^  and  bees.  They  export  also  a  ^ood  deal  of  turf  and 
peat.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  of  Meppen  (5000  or  600Q 
perhaps)  go  in  summer  to  find  work  in  Holland,  from  which 
they  annually  bnn<^'  hack  13,000  or  20,000  pounds  sterling. 
There  aro  some  woollen,  leather,  and  snuff  and  tobacco 
manufactories  in  the  large  towns,  and  shijibuilding  is  ear* 
ried  on  at  Fapenburg,  where  above  sixty  ships  are  aimuaUj 
built. 

Osnabriick  was  formerly  a  bishopric  and  of  very  greiC 
antiquity,  being  the  first  that  was  founded  in  Saxony  by 
Charlcmagvie.  The  first  biJibop  was  Wido,  a  Fnesiandcc 
After  the  Reformation  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  La* 
theran  faith,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  treaty  of  West* 
phalia  that  it  should  be  governed  alternately  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  bishop,  the  latter  to  be  always  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  Aa  the  Ci^ 
iholic  btsliop  was  generally  an  old  canon  and  the  Protest* 
ants  always  chose  a  young  prince,  the  country  remained  fee 
a  long  time  under  tlve  electoral  house  of  Ikunswick:  tbo 
last  bishop  of  that  house  was  the  late  Duke  of  York.  1% 
the  year  lJ^O'2  the  countr)'  was  made  over  to  Hanover  ai  an 
hcreilitary  temporal  principality,  in  consideration  of  certaiQ 
territorial  cessions.  It  was  afterwards  annexed  first  to  thi 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  then  to  the  French  eaipire,ai]il 
waa  recovered  by  its  antient  sovereign  on  the  fall  of  Nap<h 
leon. 

OaNABRiicit,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  62°  16'  N.  Ut, 
and  h"  I'  E.  long.,  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Hase.  It  it 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has  five  gates*  Liks 
most  of  the  old  German  towns,  it  is  irregularly  built.  || 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  and  chancoiy.  thi 
residence  of  a  Ronmii  Catholic  vic^r- general  and  chapter^ 
and  of  a  Lutheran  con&istory.  The  most  remarkable  pi  ' '" 
biiiidmgsare,  the  palace,  hmlt  in  I6f>d,  the  cathedraU 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  John,  the  Lutheran  churcli 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Catherine,  nnd  the  fine  town-hall,  ift 
which  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  concluded  at  the  sans 
time  as  at  Munsten  There  are  a  Catholic  and  a  Luth^dD 
gymnasium,  a  Lutheran  afid  *l  Roman  Cathultc  orpbai* 
houivcB,  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  3  hospitals  several 
elementary  schoolt>,  and  a  Bible  Society.  The  inhahttonj 
amounting  to  11»000,  have  manufacturois  of  coarse  wooU( 
leather,  Uiien,  and  tobaccu.  The  tinen  manufactured 
the  adjacent  country  is  brought  lierc  to  be  mea*»ui-ed 
i»tamped.  Tht^re  are  several  hkachinggrounds*  a  pa| 
mill,  a  chicory  cotloe  manufactory,  &c. 

(Ha^&cl;  Stein;  Stuve,  Beschr,  des  T'ltrsiinthums  Ok 
natruek  ;  J.  Muser.  Osnabr*  Qeschtchte;  Rein ht>)4.  4^1 
Bist/i  u  m  Omabrii  cL ) 

OSPREY.     [Bald  Buzzarix] 

OSROE'NE.     [Mesopotamia.] 

OSS  A.    MOUNT.      ClHESSALYj 

OSSOLA,     [NovARA.  Valli  m.] 

OSSKOUS  BRECCIA-  A  considerable  number  of  Om 
bones  of  mammalia  diijcovcred  by  geological  researches  havt 
been  found  m  clcfw  of  hmtsione  rocks,  wholly  or  panisUf 
filled  by  a  mingled  mas^s  of  calcareous  fragments  and  portions 
of  bones,  more  or  less  perfectly  cemented  by  carbonaie  of 
lime  often  in  a  cry&tallized  state.  This  bony  breccia  aboundi 
iti  ihe  clefts  of  the  limestone  rocks  of  Gibraltar,  Nioe«  and 
othor  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  shores ;  and  in  Cuvicr'i 
magnificent  work  '  Ossemens  Fossiles'  a  large  number 
of  inierestinfi  quadrupeds  and  some  birds  are  stated  to  hava 
been  obtained  liora  them. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,    In  the  article  Macfheriox 
circumstances    connected   with    the   publication  of   th< 
poems,  and  of  others  which  preceded  them,  are  brie tly  nil 
tioned*     Macphersoti  aflirmed  that  they  were  translatioi 
made  by  himself  from  antient   Erse  manuscripts,  whu 
he  had  collecttKl  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  whieJl 
were    the   genuine   compositions   of   Ugsian,   a   Highland 
poett  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  Ihixd  eeutury^,  aui 
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la  tooetictl  works  had  been  transmitted  orally  from  bard 
to  bardf  and  from  age  to  age,  till  the  introduction  of  the  art 
tit  writin|into  the  Highlands  afforded  the  means  of  fixing 
them  ia  time  manuscripts  from  which  the  translations  were 
made. 

Tbe  truth  of  this  statement  was  denied  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
>ilio  boldly  pronounced  the  whole  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
OMian  to  be  forgeries,  and  defied  Macpherson  to  produce 
ft  ownuscript  of  any  Erse  poem  of  earlier  date  than  the  six- 
teenth eentury.  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  others,  though  they 
did  not  expreai  so  decided  an  opinion,  seemed  to  more  than 
doobt  their  authenticity.  On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Blair  de- 
fended them  in  an  elaborate  'Critical  Dissertation;'  Dr. 
Henry,  in  his '  History  of  Great  Britain,'  ibunded  many  of 
bia  statements  relating  to  the  early  condition  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  espe- 
dallT,  upon  their  authority ;  Lord  Kames,  in  his  *  Sketches 
of  lian,*  appealed  to  them  as  substantiatiniy^  his  theories ; 
Cbasrottt  annexed  to  his  Italian  translation,  which  im- 
proved  their  beauties  and  softened  their  defects,  a  disserta- 
tion in  which  he  speaks  of  Ossian  as  equal  if  not  superior 
a  Homer ;  Arthur  Young  lent  his  aid  on  the  same  side ;  and 
be  whole  body  of  the  Highlanders  seemed  ready  to  do  bat* 
la  in  the  cause  of  the  Graelic  bard. 

la  the  year  1800,  Malcolm  Laing  added  to  the  2nd  volume 
€  the  first  edition  of  his  *  History  of  Scotland '  a  disserta- 
ion  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish,  from  historical 
nd  internal  evidence,  that  the  *  Poems  of  Ossian'  were,  with- 
ffU  a  single  exception,  entirely  spurious. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgli,  in  1797,  appointed 

I  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  *  Poems 
if  Osaian.*  A  list  of  queries  was  sent  to  every  person  who 
vas  likely  to  afford  information  on  the  subject,  antient  Erse 
md  Irish  manuscripts  were  assiduously  sought  after,  and  all 
;he  traditions  existing  in  the  Highlands  which  had  any  re- 
Jttion  to  the  subjects  of  the  poems  were  carefully  collected. 
[n  1805,  when  the  Committee  had  completed  their  labours, 
Ihey  published  their  Report,  with  the  name  of  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie annexed  to  it  as  their  chairman.  The  Report  states, 
that '  the  Committee  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one 
poem  the  tame  in  title  and  tenor  with  the  Poems  of  Ossian.' 
&hout  the  same  time  was  published  a  splendid  edition  of 
'The  Poems  of  Ossian,  &c.,  containing  the  Poetical  Works 
)f  James  Macpherson,  Esq.,  in  Prose  and  Rhyme;  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Malcolm  Laing.'  llie  object  of 
these  notes  and  illustrations  was  to  destroy  the  authority 
md  depreciate  the  value  of  the  text. 

The  research,  the  acuteness,  and  the  close  reasoning  of 
Laing,  both  in  his  dissertation  and  in  the  notes  to  his  edition 
of  the  poems,  together  with  the  admissions  made  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Highland  Society,  appeared  to  have  nearly  de- 
cided the  question  against  Macpherson.  The  controversy 
howerer,  as  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  historical  authority 
of  the  poems,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  terminated.  In  'The 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  their  Origin,  History,  and  An- 
tiquities,' by  F.Skene,  a  work  published  in  1837,  at  the 
request  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  we  are  informed, 
that  'by  a  fate  altogether  singular  in  the  case  of  the  High- 
landers, a  complete  body  of  these  antient  versified  histories 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  Poems  of  Ossian '  (vol.  i., 
p.  206) ;  and  that  *  the  value  of  Ossian,  as  an  historical 
poet,  must  stand  in  the  highest  rank,  while,  whether  the 
chief  part  of  these  poems  are  of  antient  or  of  modern  com- 
position, there  can  remain  little  doubt  that  in  him  we  pos- 
sess the  oldest  record  of  the  history  of  a  very  remote  age ' 
(vol.  i.,  p.  215). 

Having  thus  given  a  short  detail  of  the  nature,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  controversy  relating  to  these  poems, 
W%  snail  now  offer,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  first,  what  appear  to 

II  to  be  the  most  important  facts  and  arguments  which  bear 
ipon  their  authenticity,  and,  secondly,  our  own  estimate  of 
their  poetical  value. 

Of  the  1anguagea«poken  by  the  Gaelic  nations  who  in- 
habited the  western  parts  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Casar,  the  Irish  is  probably  that  which  has  suffered  least 
1^  mixture  with  others.  The  Erse,  spoken  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  approximates  so  closely  to  the  Irish,  that  it  may 
W  considered  rather  as  a  dialect  of  it  than  a  distinct  lan- 
nage.  But  while  the  Irish  has  been  a  written  language 
fiom  an  era  probably  anterior  to  the  Christian,  with  an  an- 
tient  alphabet,  and  a  series,  no<  only  of  bards,  but  of  his- 
tsrieal  annalists,  of  whoM  works  there  arc  manuscripts  still 
extant  of  as  early  a  date  as  tho  ninth  century,  there  is  no 


evidence  that  the  Erse  was  ever  written  previous  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  If  then  these  poems  were 
composed  by  Ossian,  in  Erse,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, they  must  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  years.  The  Irish,  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  writing  to  fix  it,  has  suffered  so  much  alteration,  that 
the  oldest  manuscripts  are  understood  with  difficulty  even 
by  those  who  are  most  learned  in  the  language,  and  some 
are  quite  unintelligible.  We  have  therefore  a  right  to  infer 
that  the  Erse,  unwritten,  and  spoken  by  a  people  at  least  as 
rude  as  the  Irish,  has  undergone  a  similar  change ;  and  that 
these  poems,  if  preserved  in  the  words  in  which  they  were 
composed  by  their  supposed  author,  could  not  be  understood 
by  the  present  race  of  Highlanders. 

Macpherson  published  the  Erse  of  the  seventh  book  of 
'  Temora/  but  it  was  printed  from  a  copy  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  the  original  has  never  been  produced.  Mac- 
pherson of  Strathmashie,  a  poet  who  assisted,  as  he  affirms, 
m  transcribing  the  poems  from  old  manuscripts  or  from 
oral  tradition,  said  that  one  of  these  old  manuscripts  was 
dated  in  1410  ;  and  Lord  Kames,  in  his  'Sketches  of  Man,' 
asserts,  that  the  four  first  books  of '  Fingal '  were  obtained 
from  a  Gaelic  manuscript,  written  on  vellum  in  1403,  and 
found  by  tho  translator  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  No  doubt 
Macpherson  told  him  so,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  the 
manuscript,  nor  has  it  ever  been  produced.  Indeed  the 
oldest  Scotch  MS.  extant,  a  copy  of  Winton*s  Chronicle,  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Edinburgh,  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1420.  As  to  the  Erse  manuscripts,  frequent  appeals  were 
made  by  Macpherson^s  friends  to  the  'Red  Book  *  of  the 
bard  of  the  Clanronald  family,  which  was  in  Macpherson's 
possession,  and  was  said  to  contain  *  some  of  the  poems 
which  are  now  translated  and  published.*  It  was  obtained 
firom  him,  but  not  till  he  was  actually  threatened  with  a 
prosecution  by  the  Clanronald  family,  and  was  found  to  be 
a  small  12mo.  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  written  in 
the  Irish  character,  and  dated  September  8,  1726,  in  the 
midst  of  the  songs.  It  was  found  to  contain  only  one  poem 
which  had  any  relation  to  Ossian,  a  short  ballad  on  the 
longevity  of  the  Fians.  Another  appeal  was  made  to '  a  large 
folio  MS.*  called  the '  Hed  Rhymer,  which  was  stated  to  have 
been  given  'by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Glenealladel  in  Muideart, 
to  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Kyles  in  Cnoideart.  who  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Macpherson.  Il  contains  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  some 
of  Ossian's  poems.  Highland  tales,  &c.*  Laing  applied  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Macpherson  be- 
queathed his  MSS.  and  the  publication  of  his  Erse  'Ossian' 
(mentioned  below),  for  the  production  of  this  MS.  We  give 
the  result  of  this  application  in  Laing's  own  words :  *  In 
consequence  of  this  requisition,  nineteen  manuscript  vo- 
lumes, in  quarto  and  octavo,  were  transmitted  to  Edinburgh ; 
but  the  "Red  Rhymer"  in  folio,  the  only  remaining  MS. 
ever  specified  or  appealed  to  for  the  originals  of  Ossian,  was 
not  produced.  The  MSS.  consisted  of  medical  and  reli« 
gious  treatises,  Irish  legends  and  legendary  histories,  an 
obituary,  a  vocabulary,  genealogies,  &c.,  with  many  of  the 
Irish  ballads  ascribed  to  Ossian,  but  not  a  single  original, 
as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  of  Macpherson's  pretended 
translation  of  Ossian.' 

A  subscription  of  1000/.  was  raised  by  Macpherson's 
countrymen  in  the  East  Indies  to  defray  the  expense  of 
publishing  the  supposed  Erse  originals.  It  was  placed  in 
Macpherson's  hands,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death,  when 
he  left  it  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
rai.^ed.  In  1807  appeared  'The  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  the 
original  Gaelic,  &c. ;  with  Notes  and  Observations,  by 
John  M'Arthur,'  London.  3  vols.  8vo.  This  edition  was 
accompanied  by  a  literal  Latin  translation,  by  Robert  Mac- 
pherson, and  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  authenti- 
city of  the  poems  by  Sir  John  Sincla.r.  Still  there  wero 
no  antient  manuscripts;  the  'original  Gaelic*  was  printed 
entirely  from  Macpherson*s  hand-writing,  and  corresponded 
literally  with  the  English,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was 
translated  into  Gaelic  by  Macpherson  himself  He  had 
abundance  of  time  for  this  task  before  he  died,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  it,  Erse,  not  English,  being 
his  native  language. 

The  truth  is,  that  not  a  manuscript,  nor  a  fragment  of  a 
manuscript,  of  any  antient  noem,  Erse  or  Irish,  which  Mac- 
pherson has  translated  in  nis*  Ossian,'  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered. Ballads  indeed  there  are,  some  in  Erse,  but 
many  more  in  Irish,  in  which  the  Ossianic  heroes  are 
celebrated;  there  is  alax^e  mwwAwV^V.  cs^^OXww  ^1  S>c»ft\s^ 
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in  tbo  Dublin  University  Library,  several  of  which  were 
published  by  Miss  Brooke  in  1789  with  an  £nglish  poetical 
version ;  and  there  are  traditions,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
also  in  Scotland,  especially  in  Argyleshire  and  other  dis- 
tricts  of  the  West  Highlands,  relating  to  Fingal,  Ossian, 
&c.  Some  of  these  ballads  and  traditions  have  supplied 
circumstances,  or  names,  or  incidental  allusions,  which 
have  been  >^orked  up  into  the  Ossianic  collection ;  so  that 
the  Highland  reader  was  continually  reminded  of  something 
which  was  familiar  to  his  imagination,  and  having  found 
parts  which  he  thoufjht  he  knew,  was  ready  to  claim  the 
whole.  These  materials  have  been  carefully  compared, 
both  by  Lainjr  and  the  Highland  Society,  with  the  poems, 
and  the  use  whicli  has  been  made  of  them  in  each  instance 
s^iecitlcally  pointed  out. 

According  lo  *  Ossian's  Poems,'  Fingal  was  king  of  Mor- 
ven,  which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  Argyleshire  and 
the  a'ljoining  parts  of  tlie  West  Highlands;  hero  he  had  his 
palace  of  Seliiia  (a  name  never  heard  of  before  the  publica- 
tion of  •  Ossian's  Poems'),  and  here  his  father  Corahal,  his 
grandfather  Trathal,  and  his  ^reat- grandfather  Trenmor 
ruigued.  O&sian  was  the  son  of  1^  ingal,  and  Oscar  the  son  of 
Ossian.  Fc^*  this  kingdom  and  its  kings  there  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  in  the  annals  of  the  Highlands  or  of  the  High- 
land clans;  in  some  Erse  ballads  however  and  Highland 
traditions  Fingal  and  Ossian  arc  occasionally  spoken  of  as 
Highland  heroes,  but  in  others  they  are  mentioned  as  Irish. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  annalists  and  the  Irish  bards  are 
imiform  and  consistent  and  distinct  in  their  notices  of  them. 
According  to  the  Irish  annalists,  Fingal,  son-in-law  of  Cormac, 
king  of  Lcinster,  was  commander  of  the  Fianua  Eirinn,  or 
Fians,  a  military  race  who  existed  at  this  time  in  Ireland. 
FingaVs  palace'  was  at  Almhuin,  or  Allen,  in  Leinster, 
and  he  died  in  the  year  273.  In  the  reign  of  Cairbar,  the 
hon  and  successor  of  Cormac,  this  military  class,  or  militia 
as  they  have  been  called,  were  put  down  by  force  in  couse- 
queueo  of  their  dangerous  presumption  and  the  dissentions 
among  their  own  body,  *  Tliey  were  attacked,'  says  Moore 
(Hislory  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.),  *  by  the  united  force  of  almost 
all  I  lie  royal  troops  of  the  kingdom  (the  king  of  Munster 
alone  taking  part  with  the  rebellious  Fians),  and  a  battle, 
memorable  for  its  extent  of  carnage,  ensued,  in  which  Osgar, 
the  son  of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  was  slain  by  the  monarch's  own 
hand.'  This  was  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  poem  of  *  Temora.' 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  the  name 
of  Scotia  was  exclusively  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  name 
of  Scoti,  or  Scots,  to  the  inhabitants.  They  were  a  warlike 
race,  who  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and 
gradually  impo^cd  their  name  on  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. One  of  this  race,  Cairbar  Riada,  in  the  year  258,  led 
over  a  colony  of  the  Scoti  from  Ireland,  and  established 
them  in  Argyleshire.  Riada  had  a  territory  in  Ireland 
named  Dalriada,  and  the  district  obtained  by  his  colony  was 
called  Dalriada  also.  They  had  great  dilficulty  however  in 
maintaining  their  station  against  the  power  of  their  oppo- 
nents the  Picls,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  not 
driven  back  to  Ireland.  But  in  the  year  503  a  larger  colony 
was  led  over  by  Fergus  MacErth,  who  established  the  king- 
dom of  Dalriada,  which  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  and  imposed  the 
name  of  Scoti  on  the  inhabitants,  and  of  Scotland  on  the 
country,  as  had  previously  been  done  in  Ireland.  Thus  the 
Highlanders  became  connected  with  the  Scots  of  Ireland, 
and  through  them  derived  their  traditions  of  Fingal  and 
Ossian. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  evidences  of  forgery 
afforded  by  single  circumstances  and  minor  details  in  the 
various  poems.  Such  evidences  are  in  fact  disused  through 
the  whole  of  them,  and  meet  us  at  every  step,  either  in  sen- 
timents inconsistent  with  the  rude  state  of  society  at  the 
time,  in  the  omission  of  every  allusion  to  the  dwellings,  the 
dresses,  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  all  mention,  even  incidentally,  of 
animals  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  country  at 
the  time.  Such  omissions  could  hardly  have  been  made 
by  a  poet  who  was  famihar  with  the  manners  and  objects  of 
that  asije,  and  was  himself  a  party  in  the  events  which  he 
describes. 

To  fchow  the  modern  materials  and  workmanship  of  the 
poems.  Lams  has  pointed  out,  in  numerous  passages,  imita- 
tions of  tlio  Bible,  and  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  others. 
Many  of  those  imitttiQAs  axe  obvious  enough,  but  others  ore 


mere  casual  resemblances  of  phrases  and  words,  which  a 
genuine  translator  might  have  easily  fallen  into  in  rendering 
a  real  original. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Blair's  '  Critical  Dissertation  on  th< 
Poems  of  Ossian  '  was  originally  delivered,  soon  after  the 
first  publication  of  *  Fingal,'  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  » 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  university  a 
Edinbiurgh.  This  Critical  Dissertation,  an  elaborate  ctmi 
position  of  nearly  pure  nonsense,  which  expresses  un 
bounded  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  poema 
and  bestows  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  upon  then 
as  equal  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  Homer,  added  U 
the  natural  astonishment  that  such  poems  should  havi 
been  produced  by  a  Gaelic  bard  in  the  third  century,  ex 
tended  their  fame  not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  bu 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe ;  and  France,  Germany 
and  Italy  vied  with  each  other  in  enthusiastic  admiration  o 
them.  This  fever  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  bu 
Ossian  has  still  his  admirers,  and  the  Dissertation,  no  doubt 
its  readers.  To  us  it  appears  that  almost  everything  whicl 
gives  intrinsic  value  to  other  poems  is  wanting  in  tliesc 
We  read  them  with  almost  uninterrupted  incredulity.  Thi 
characters  represent  a  race  of  men  which  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  su])pose  ever  to  have  existed.  The  events  and  incidents 
so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  and  there  is  anything  ap 
preaching  to  detail,  are  such  as  we  cannot  even  imagine  U 
have  occurred  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.  Al 
good  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  truth  and  distinctness  o 
its  representations;  and  it  has  always  been  remarked  of  tbi 
greatest  ppets  that  they  must  have  looked  upon  externa 
nature  and  watched  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  witl 
the  greatest  diligence ;  and  this  appearance  of  truth  is  pre 
served  not  only  in  such  poetry  as  represents  the  actual  ap 
pearanccs  of  nature  anil  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life 
but  even  in  that  more  elevated  poetry  which  passes  bcyom 
the  bounds  of  reality.  In  Homer,  with  whom  Ossian  has  bcci 
so  absurdly  compared,  the  scenes  are  perfectly  panoramic ;  w 
never  imagine  that  we  are  looking  at  a  picture;  the  objccl 
themselves  are  before  our  eyes ;  we  are  present  at  the  events 
the  persons  are  known  to  us,  with  all  their  peculiarities 
and  we  can  trace  their  motives  of  action  ;  when  they  expros 
themselves  in  such  or  such  a  way,  we  can  tell  what  paasioi 
it  was  that  moved  them,  or  what  specific  object  they  had  ii 
view.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Ossian.  £verytbio| 
is  vague  and  indistinct ;  the  scenes  are  all  confu^ed ;  aii< 
the  images,  undefined  as  they  are,  seem  to  recur  conlinu 
ally.  Hence  nothing  is  impressed  upon  the  mind ;  notbiuj 
fixes  itself  upon  the  memory.  There  is  no  discrimination  o 
character.  We  are  informed  indeed  that  some  are  old  aiu 
some  are  young,  some  are  generous  and  some  cruel,  bu 
even  these  broad  personal  distinctions  we  should  hardl; 
have  discovered  from  any  peculiarity  in  their  thoughts  o 
manner  of  speaking.  Every  one  expresses  himself  in  nearl; 
the  same  way,  and  a  wearisome  repetition  of  atfected  £cnti 
mentality  pervades  the  whole. 

Without  something  however  of  the  substance  of  poetrj 
so  high  a  reputation  as  these  poems  once  had  could  hardli 
have  been  obtained.  Macpherson  was  a  Highlander,  ani 
had  lived  among  mountain  scenery  from  his  infancy;  nm 
though  many  of  his  pictures,  even  of  that  scenery,  arc  false 
still  there  are  sketches  interspersed  throughout  all  tlu 
poems  which  are  true  and  beautiful. 

But  the  great  charm  of  Ossian's  poems  is  in  the  language 
A  rich  stream  of  harmony  flows  through  all  of  them,  whicl 
many  are  sensible  of  who  are  quite  incapable  of  judging  o 
the  truth  of  the  representations  or  the  propriety  of  th( 
thoughts.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Anna  Seward 
says,  •  Most  Highlanders,  after  they  have  become  complex 
masters  of  English,  continue  to  think  in  their  own  language 
and  it  is  to  me  demonstrable  that  Macpherson  though 
almost  every  word  of  Ossian  in  Gaelic,  although  he  wrote  i 
down  in  English.  This  gave  a  great  advantage  to  him  ii 
forming  the  stylo  of  Ossian,  which,  though  exulted  ai:< 
modified  according  to  Macpherson's  Swn  ideas  of  mudcn 
taste,  is  in  great  part  cut  upon  the  model  of  the  tales  of  th 
sennachies  and  baitls.'  M*Culloch,  in  his  *  Letters  frum  lb 
Highlands,'  addres&ed  to  Sir  Waller  Scott,  c\pres>xs  ai 
opinion  somewhat  diiTerent,  and  remarks,  that  the  ori 
ginal  poems  were  in  verse,  and  that  a  great  part  of  tlioi 
beauty  must  have  been  lost  in  a  lucse  translation.  If  \\ 
had  examined  that  prose  with  allenlion,  he  would  hav 
found  a  most  careful  rhythmical  elaboration  of  retine' 
English,  with  which  the  rude  versification  of  any  poeuis  v 
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bftllads  whicfi~exf5*  either  in  Irish  or  Erse  would  not  hear 
ft  oomparison.  Indeed  as  a  specimen  of  rhythmical  prose 
lire  have  nothing  equal  to  the  Ossianic  pooms  m  our 
lunguage.  Every  part  is,  in  tins  respect^  worked  up  %vith 
irvtae  care;  there  are  whole  hnes  following  consecQiively 
iamhics  ne&rly  pure,  hut  generally  intermixed  \^iih  other 
ure.4  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  etfect  ex- 
mely  pteajsing.  The  sentences  also  are  very  short,  which 
tda  the  mcaas  of  adjusting  tb«  pauses  so  as  lo  concoii] 
obviously  versified  struciurc  which  ihe  lines  would 
.feotherwwe  assutned;  and  to  add  to  the  attraction  of  this 
numeroU]^  prose/  poetical  epithets  and  phrases*  drawn 
(ann  pocis  oiitient  and  modern,  are  scattered  lavishly  over 

CATION  U  the  formation  of  bone.  The  natural 
L^c:^  ii>  already  considered  in  the  article  Bone*  and  that 
U'hich  injuries  are  healed  in  the  artnle  Fracture. 
•nn^iural  o«siflcaiion  is  observed  in  several  tissues  uf  tbe 
y.  h  is  most  frequent  in  the  carlilapes  of  the  nbs*  in 
'  '  1  most  constantly  occurs  in  advancing  years.  In 
us  bone  begins  to  form  in  these  parts  after  the 
r;  It  some 1 1 uiL's  commences  between  the  ages  of 
igrty,  but  is  often  ddayed  to  a  much  laitr  period  ; 
.--  .  y  relates  that  in  the  hody  of  Thomas  Parr,  who 
id  m  his  Ja3rd  year,  the  cartilages  of  the  nbs  were  still 
ixible  and  soft.  The  change  is  generally  earlier  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  Jt  alTccts  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib 
sooner  than  the  rest. 

Next  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  those  of  ihc  windpipe 
are  most  liable  to  become  osseous.  Ossification  of  the  car- 
^^^^*t^  of  llie  ear,  nose,  and  Eustachian  lube  is,  on  the  con- 
extremely  raie,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
Occurs  it  is  not  particuihirly  connected  with  old  age.  The 
ttiiilages  of  the  moveable  joints  never  ossify. 

T\te  tendinous  tissue  is  that  which,  next  to  the  carlila* 
gtnuui,  is  m  1st  >ubjccL  to  ossification.  This  change  is  not 
oion  at  the  msertion  of  the  tendons  of  muscles  that 
much  exerted,  ami  in  the  hgaroent  of  some  Oxed  or 
*ty  rooveaUle  joints,  Smutl  pieces  of  bone  are  also  not 
bnfreqiicnily  formed  in  the  dura  mater  [Brai?*];  and  these 
•re  one  of  the  source*  of  inrui  able  epilepsy.  Bone  is  also 
«Ofnettoies  formed  in  (he  fibrous  coats  of  the  spbon  and 
KvcT, 

'  '   m  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  false  mem* 

b.  uced  by  acute  intlammation  of  the  pleitm,  and 

more  lurtil)  in  those  of  the  perirnrdunn  ;  and  it  is  a  common 
pmeesft  in  the  adhesions  which  form  between  the  heads  of 
t-  I  M«d  by  ulceration  of  their  cartilages,  producing 

tl  od  kind  of  anchylosis  of  the  joints. 

ii  n_vv  ruitjarkable  cases  are  recorded  of  ossificalion  of  the 
There  is  a  skeleton  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
^"^  in  London,  iti  which  il  has  taken  place  to  such 
a  hat  nearly  all   the  bones  must  have  been  im- 

ni  .  .    td  by  the  tiansformatiyn  of  the  tissues  by  which, 

in  the  healthy  state,  they  are  moved.  In  equally  rare  castas 
the  erysUtHine  lens,  the  vitreous  humour  [EykJi  and  some 
other  paits,  are  found  converted  into  bone. 

Ifi  all  these  examples  the  material  formed  exactly  refem- 
hie*  true  bone  iu  its  minute  structure  and  chemical  corapo- 
ficiiin.  Ir\  other  cases,  as  in  ossificatiun  of  the  heart  and 
a/;  V    substance  deposited  is  composed  of  carbonute 

it  itc  of  lime,  a^  bono  is,  but  its  particles  have  uo 

deuiin :  uirangemeul.  That  which  is  called  ossification  of 
the  heart  is  nut  no  atTeciion  of  the  proper  substance  of  that 
f»f '  -  ■  mJ  iL5  valves,  iu  which  earthy  matter  is  someiimes 
d  I  a*  to  vender  them  sutT  and  unyielding,  and 

dc-.  ,  —  [ihancy  which  is  necessary  for  the  pertbrmance 
oif  their  functions.  A  deposition  uf  eiriby  matter  in  any 
|pftrt  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  ih  among  the  rarest 
a»<>ea^eA,  but  such  ca^es  are  on  rt^cord.     [IIjaaut,  Diseases 

-e  named  ossification  of  the  arteries  consists  in 
fl  Ml  of  pUtcs  or  rings  of  hard  ctirthy  substance  in 

theu  u^ id  lie  elastic  coats.  Ihis  dejiosition  is  preceded  by 
Umt  of  II  pecahar  soft  opaque  yellow  substance,  which  be- 

Koi  '     '      '      lened.     The  deposition  of  this  yellow 

y  Lirtcrios  is  ao  common  that  it  is  very 

"rar.  u*  uiv  1. 1  wiu!  tur.  body  of  an  aduU  m  whom  it  has  not 
liken  place  to  u  greater  or  loss  extent;  nod  it  not  unfio* 
quvutl)  cumuieiices  m  early  chddhood.  The  change  to 
earlliV  matter  docs  not  commonly  lake  place  before  the  thir- 
tieth >t-*or,  and  is  very  goneial  after  the  sixtieth.  The 
rouglmca»  and  irregularity  which  it  produces  in  the  large 
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arteries^  the  ulceration  of  their  lining  membranes  which 
ot^on  accompanies  it,  and  the  dilatation  consequent  on  their 
loss  of  elasticity,  are  common  causes  of  dyspnoea  and  dropsy. 
The  same  changes  are  frequent  m  the  tirlenes  of  ihe  legs, 
and  the  obstruction  lo  the  circulation  which  ihey  produce 
gi-ncrally  gives  rise,  if  life  is  sullicicully  prolonged,  to  tho 
afi'ectiou  called  gangrsena  senilis.  [Arteries,  Diseasus  of.] 
OSSORY,  an  Irjih  bi&bopnc.  included  in  ttie  ecclebias^ 
lical  province  of  Dublin.  Thu  diocese  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Kddare,  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  that 
of  Leigbhn,  on  the  south-east  by  iliat  of  F^ern-^,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Waterford,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Lismore,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Cashel.  and  on  the  north* 
west  by  that  of  Kdialoe.  A  small  portion  of  the  dioceso  is 
detached  from  the  mam  part,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
by  the  bishopric  of  ]\Icath,  and  on  all  other  sules  by  that 
ofKillalue.  The  extreme  length  of  the  diocese  of  Os-sory 
from  north  to  south  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaulbrt  {Mt*motr  nf  a 
Map  of  Ireland)  and  by  the  Ecclo^jristical  Commission 
{Purl.  Papers  for  IH.U,  vol.  xxi)  at  .16  Irish  or  4a  English 
miles ;  the  breadth  at  23  Irish  or  2*J  English  miles;  and  the 
lurea,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  316,0 00  Irish  or  355,8GU  English 
acres.  By  takin;:  ihe  letij^th  in  llie  direction  from  north- 
north-weat  to  south-south-eaEst  the  length  is  4'J  Liish  or  61 
or  62  English  miles,  and  the  breadth  17  Irish  or  22  Eiigli&h 
miles.  The  diocese  comprehends  n<jarly  the  whole  county 
of  Kilkenny,  a  good  part  of  Queen's  County,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Ring's  County.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  district, 
not  from  a  town. 

The  bishopric  was  founded  early  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  ustablished  in  the  first  instance  at  Saigair,  now 
Seikyran  or  St.  Kyran,  a  parish  which  forms  the  detached 
part  of  the  diocese  mentioned  above.  It  was  after wurds  re- 
moved (a.d.  1Uj2)  to  Aghaboe  or  Aghavoi^,  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Ossury  in  Queen's  County,  and  finally  (near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century)  to  the  borough  of  Irishlown, 
which  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Can  ice,  is  a  large  and  handsome  pile,  built 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  in  the  furni 
of  a  cross,  chiefly  of  early  English  architecture,  with  a  low 
massive  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts. 
[Kilkenny,  City  op]  The  cathedral  establishment  com- 
prehends a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  arch- 
deacon, seven  prebendaries,  and  three  vicars  choral.  The 
bishop  has  a  good  house  close  lo  the  cathedral. 

The  groiiS  yearly  income  of  the  bishopric^  on  the  average 
of  three  yeaxs  ending  1331,  was  3869/.  Oj.  Gfd,  the  net  in- 
come for  the  same  period  3322/.  11*.  n^d.  The  lands  be- 
longmg  to  Ihe  see  cumprise  21,731)  statute  acres  of  profiiablo 
land.  The  bishop  presents  to  the  dignities  and  prebendj^ 
in  the  cathedral,  and  to  twenty-two  other  benefices. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  diocese  was  given  by  Dr. 
Beaufort  (a.d.  1  792)  at  136  ;  the  number  of  benefices  at  36  ; 
of  churches  at  36  ;  and  of  glebe-houses  12.  By  the  Fourth 
Report  of  ihe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (l^rl.  Jhptfrs 
for  1837,  vol.  xxi.)  the  number  of  parishes  was  given  at 
128,  the  number  uf  benefices  ut  59;  32  of  them  i^ingle 
parishes  and  27  unions.  Of  the  i9  benefices,  only  -16  hail 
churches:  there  were  three  ehapels-of-ease  i  making  43 
places  of  worship  of  the  establishment,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 91  ru  persons.  The  population  of  tho  dioceso  in 
IS34  was  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction at  222,325  ;  vix.  12,361  members  of  the  established 
church,  209,848  Catholics,  8  Presbyterians,  and  ItJS  other 
Proicstant  dissenters.  The  number  of  places  of  worship  by 
the  First  Report  of  tlie  Commissiciiiers(i^r/./'fl;)f/-^fur  1835, 
vol.  xxxih,)  \*aa  58  for  tho  establishment  (of  which  52  were 
churches),  94  for  Catholics,  and  4  for  Protestant  dissenters. 
The  Pruib)terians  had  no  meeting*  house  in  the  diocese. 
The  number  of  benefices  as  well  as  of  churches  s^lightly 
varies  in  this  Report  from  that  quoted  above.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  membeisof  the  establishment  to  the  whole  poptt- 
latiou  was  litile  n^oie  tliaii  half  the  uverugL*  proportion  iu 
tlie  whole  of  Ireland  ;  that  of  the  Catholics  materially  above 
the  average  ;  that  of  Piesbyterians  and  other  Protestant  dib- 
sentcrs  very  much  below  the  average. 

The  number  of  day -schools  in  tho  diocese,  accoiding  to 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (Pari.  Piumrs  for  1835*  vol.  xxxiv.)  was  398;  of 
220  were  whully  supporfefl  by  payments  from  the|» 
the  children,  and  b8  \\  holly  or  in  part  by  endowme 
sctiption :  18  of  these  were  iu  connection  with  tlH 
Board  of  Education.     The  total  tiu\^\)^i  q1  ^ 
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iciiool  was  computed  at  20,976 ;  of  18,868  children  contained 
in  the  schools  from  which  returns  were  made,  1 1,449  were 
boys,  7198  girls,  and  ot  221  the  sex  was  not  speciiied.  The 
computed  proportion  of  children  at  school  to  the  total  popu- 
lation was  9 '44  per  cent.,  being  considerably  above  the 
average  of  Ireland. 

This  see  hiis  been  united,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  3  &  4 
Will,  IV'.,  10  ihe  adjf^cent  ?ees  of  Leitrhlin  and  Ferns. 

OSTADE,  ADRIAN  VAN,  wag^born  in  1610,  in  the 
eily  of  Liibeck:  hut  though  a  German  by  hirlh,  he  is  always 
oonsidereil  to  belong  to  tbe  Dutch  school,  having  formed 
his  slyle  in  Holland*  where  he  studied  under  Frank  Hah, 
and  iii  ^id  to  have  received  some  instruction  from  Rem- 
brandt. In  the  school  of  Frank  HuU  ho  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Brouwer,  who  became  his  intimate  friend 
and  adviser.  Like  Brouwer,  he  chose  his  subjects  firora  low 
life*  such  as  farm-houses,  stables  and  the  interior  of  ale- 
houacs:  the  figures  are  generally  occupied  in  di inking, 
smokingi  and  the  like;  rural  sports,  villdc^e  weddings,  and 
couDirywonien  engaKi^d  in  their  duuiestic  employments, 
were  the  scenes  and  the  cbiiiaelers  with  which  he  was 
fiimiliar.  But  though  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  he  had 
no  regard  to  elegance,  and  though  he  took  what  he  had 
before  him,  without  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  his  com' 
positions  are  so  spirited,  there  is  Auch  (ruth,  nature,  and 
life  in  his  little  pictures,  there  is  such  delicacy  in  his  pencil, 
such  warmth,  transparency,  and  brilhancy  m  hi&  colouring, 
and  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro,  thai  it 
is  impossible  not  to  udmire  his  genius  and  execution.  The 
following  is  the  character  given  of  him  by  Fuseli; — ► 

*  Adrian  van  Ostade,  more  properly  than  any  other  Dutch, 
Flemish,  or  German  artist,  may  bo  said  lo  have  raised 
flowers  from  a  dunghill.  He  has  contented  himself  to  trace 
the  line  which  just  discrimmate^  the  animal  fn^m  the  brute, 
and  stamps  his  actors  with  instinct  rather  than  with  pafl- 
sions.  He  has  personiBed  the  dregs  of  vulgarity,  without  re- 
coramemlmg  them  by  the  most  evanescent  feature  of  taste, 
and  yet  dcooys  our  curiosity  to  dive  with  htm  into  the  habita- 
tion of  Cllth,  beguiles  our  eye  to  dwell  on  the  loathsome  in- 
mates and  contents,  and  surprises  our  judgment  into  itn- 
plicii  admiration,  by  a  truth  of  character,  aii  energy  of  effect, 
a  breadth  and  genialny  of  touch  and  linish,  which  leave  no 
room  for  censure.  If  he  is  less  silvery,  less  airy  than 
Teniers,  he  is  far  more  vigorous  and  gleaming ;  if  his  forms 
be  more  squat  and  brutal,  they  are  less  fantastic  and  more 
natural;  tf  he  groups  with  less  amenity,  he  far  excels  the 
Fleming  in  depth  and  real  compusition,* 

Ostade's  tlgures  were  so  much  arhmred,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently s^olicited  by  the  most  emment  contemporary  artists 
to  paint  the  tlirures  in  their  laniL»CA[>es.  His  best  works  are 
extremely  scarce  and  sell  at  very  high  prices.  Di\  Waagen, 
in  his  valuable  work  *  On  Art  and  Artists  in  England,*  de- 
scribes several  of  Ostade's  works  in  the  collections  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  Hope,  his  late  Majesty 
Georsfo  IV.,  Mr.  Beckford,  and  in  the  Bridgewater  and 
Dulwich  galleries.    Ostade  died  in  lfi85,  at  the  age  of  75. 

OSTADE,  ISAAC  VAN,  born  at  Liibeck  in  1617.  was 
the  hmther  of  Adrian,  from  whom  he  learned  the  art  of 
painting,  and  whose  manner  he  imitated  so  closely  that 
some  of  his  copies  after  Adriiin  have  been  frequently 
ascribed  to  the  latter.  He  died  young,  which  hindered 
him  from  acquirinL^  the  excellence  that  he  would  probably 
have  tittained.  He  is  generally  characterised  as  much  inferior 
to  his  brother,  but  Dr.  Waagcn.  after  cirefuliy  examining 
his  pictures  in  the  collections  in  Eni^land,  says  of  him:  — 
•  Great  injustice  is  done  lo  Isaac  van  Ostade  by  the  poor 
pictures  of  country  life  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  galleries  in  Germany*  In  Holland,  in  Paris,  and 
above  all  in  England,  we  may  be  convinced  that  in  his  vil- 
lus scenes  and  in  his  winier-pieces  he  is  a  wholly  original 
master,  and  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  brother.'  The 
Doctor  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  terras  of  unqualified 
admiration  a  picture  by  Isaac  (I  foot  9  inches  high  and 
1  foot  6  inches  wide)  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peek 
who  pttid  400  guineas  (not  4au0,  as  it  stands  both  in  the 
German  and  the  English,  through  a  typographical  error) 
for  it— a  price  which  the  Doctor  thinks  reasonable  in  com- 
parison with  others.  Dr.  Waagen  describes  other  capital 
pictures  by  Isaac  van  Ostade  at  Lord  Ashburton's,  in 
the  Briduo water  Gallery,  and  in  the  private  collection  of 
George  IV. 

OSTEND  rpro|>erlv  written  Omtende),  a  fortified  town 
and  seaport  of  W^st  Flanders,  in  6r  14'  N.  kt.  and  2^  ^4' 
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£.  long.,  12  miles  west  from  Bruges  and  25milei  easl-ninllir 
east  from  Dunkirk.  The  town  is  clean  and  well-built.  In 
1834  it  contained  14113  houses,  67  streets,  and  5  squares. 
3  churches,  6  schools,  a  prison,  an  hospital,  tod  a  town- 
hall,  which  is  a  targe  and  plain  but  handsome  building; 
the  population  is  ll,39t).  The  town  stands  upon  a  plaui, 
and  is  enteral  by  four  gates.  Of  late  yeai^  it  has  Veea 
much  frequented  during  the  summer  as  a  walering-plaaf ; 
the  sea-bathing  is  good,  and  there  are  exceUant  baths.  The 
ratn  parts  form  an  agreeahle  promenade. 

Osteiul  has  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  interior  by  means  of  canals.  The  Ostend  and  Bruges 
canal  is  of  suthcient  dimensions  to  allow  the  largest  Indja- 
men  to  pass  through  it.  The  Nieuport  canal  terminates  it 
Osiend ;  and  by  the  canal  from  Bruges  lo  Ghent,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  cutting  from  Ostend  to  Bruges^  and 
which  communicates  with  ihe  Schelde,  Ostend  is  connected 
with  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  This  town  has 
recently  lieen  rendered  of  more  importance  by  the  system 
of  railroads  established  in  Belgium*  by  which  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  Bruges,  Ghent,  Courtray,  Terminde,  Ma- 
lines,  Brussels,  Autwcrp,  Lou  vain,  Tirlemout,  and  Liegs. 
By  means  of  these  works  passengers  landing  at  Oaleiid  may 
reach  Li^gc  in  six  or  seven  hours.  The  commuuicalioo 
with  England  is  kept  up  by  steam- vessels,  which  ietva 
Ixtndon  and  return  twice  in  every  week,  perfonuing  th« 
voyage  in  about  1 4  hours. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  and  cleared  froiQ  tb« 
port  in  each  of  the  yeajrs  firom  183S  to  1836  was  m  (bl< 
lows  :— 

Li«>a4ed.  In  Ballait. 

Slurs.    Too*.  Sliips.   Tt^ni. 

1833  8S5      mmh  16      1.732 

1834  50a  54.133  37  2.«f»5 
1335  5fil  55JH3  5^  2.194 
lc<36      SO^      £0,963  IS         76^ 

The  imports  consist  chiefiy  of  colonial  produce,  wooU  wiiwt 
and  British  manufactured  goods:  the  exports  are,  ngri- 
cultural  produce,  Unens,  leather,  oak  bark,  tallow,  aud 
salt. 

Ostend  was  a  small  village  in  the  ninth  century,  but  two 
centuries  later  the  port  was  much  frequented.  Old  Ostend 
was  destroyed  by  the  sea  in  1334.  In  1372  the  present  Os- 
tend was  merely  a  Ushing-place.  It  was  enclosed  with  walls 
by  Philip  the  Good  in  1445,  but  was  not  regularly  fortififfd 
until  ljb3  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  sustained 
a  siL'ge  in  this  town  against  Ihe  Spaniards,  which  began 
in  I  GUI  and  lasied  vintd  1604,  when  it  surrendered  by 
capilutatiuiL  It  is  said  that  the  besieged  lost  during  this 
time  5U,oau  men,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was 
even  more  considerable.  The  town  was  laken  by  the  allies 
in  1706,  and  in  1715  it  was  ceded  by  Holland  to  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  Louis  XV.  took  it  in  1745,  aAer  a 
siege  of  l(i  days,  in  which  the  town  was  greatly  injured^  and 
restored  it  in  1748.  In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1814^  having  be^n 
unisuccess fully  aUncked  by  the  English  in  1798.  Little 
trade  was  carried  on  during  the  war,  but  many  privateers 
were  fltte<l  out  from  the  port. 

OSTERSUND.    [Sweden.] 

OSTERVALD,  JEAN  FRE'DERIC.  born  at  N 
chfitel  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  166.1,  studied  at  Saumur, 
Orleans,  and  Paris,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  tiative 
country,  and  in  1699  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Reformiwi 
church  of  the  town  of  NeuichitteL  He  became  noted  for 
his  sfeal  in  insitrucling  his  Hock,  as  well  as  for  his  theological 
learning.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  French, 
with  aiguments  or  explanatory  heads  to  the  books  and 
chapters,  which  became  very  popular  amonp  the  French 
Protestants  uuiler  tho  name  of  ^Oslervald's  Bible,'  and  of 
which  there  have  been  several  reprints-  He  published  also, 
I,  '  A br%6  de  THistoire  de  !a  Bible ;'  2,  *  Traite  des  Source* 
de  la  Corrupt  ion  qui  rt^ne  aujourd'hui  parmi  les  Chretiens;* 
3,  'Traill  conire  tlmpuret^;*  4,  a  Catechism  which  is  much 
used  in  the  French  Protestant  churches,  and  \^  known  by 
the  name  of  'Calfichismo  d'Ostervald  ;  *  5,  *  Elhiea  Chris 
tiana;*  and  other  religious  works.  Ostervald  died  at  Neuf- 
chnttel,  in  174',  much  regretted.  He  and  his  two  friends, 
J.  iV- Turretin  of  Geneva  and  Samuel  Werenfels  of  Basd, 
did  much  toward  the  revival  of  religion  in  Switzerland; 
thev  were  at  vied  the  *  Tiiumvirato  of  Swiss  Divines.* 

(VSTIA,  OSTIUM  TlBERrNUM.  the  name  of  the 
Ibtmer  port  of  Rome,  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
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Tiber,  is  16  miles  fh)m  the  capital.  The  antient  town  of 
Oslia,  which  was  situated  below  the  fork  of  the  river,  spread 
in  a  semicireular  form  along  a  bend  made  by  tlie  left  or 
southern  branch,  on  a  piece  of  ground  slightly  elevated 
aboTe  the  surrounding  sand  and  marshes.  Ostia  was  found- 
ed by  Ancus  Marcius,  according  to  Strabo.  It  stood  on  a 
narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  and  the  Lacus  Ostias, 
now  Stagno  di  Levante,  which  formerly  communicated  witb 
the  sea,  out  is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable 
tract  of  sand.  The  port  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  an- 
chorage, near  the  site  of  the  modem  Torre  Bovacciana,  in 
which  the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  mooted.  It  was  open 
however  and  unprotected,  for  we  read  in  Cicero  (Pro  Leg 9 
ManiUci,  xii.)  that  the  Cilician  pirates  captured  and  plun- 
dered the  fleet  moored  there,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  name.  This  anchorage  ground  has  long  been  filled 
up  with  sand,  and  the  sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old 
Ghstia.  Strabo  (p.  231.  Casaub.)  describes  Ostia  as  having 
BO  port,  and  he  says  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  be- 
come 80  choked  up,  that  only  small  vessels  could  ascend 
the  stream.  Rutilius  Numatianus  (a.d.  420)  informs  us 
that  the  southern  branch  of  the  Tiber  was  become  impass- 
able on  account  of  the  sand,  but  that  small  boats  could 
still  enter  it  In  the  previous  century  Minucius  Felix 
speaks  of  Ostia  as  being  a  very  agreeable  residence,  with  a 
mild  climate  and  perpetual  verdure.  In  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Ostia  was  in 
a  ruined  state  and  nearly  deserted.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  heaps  of  ruined  buildings,  which  cover  a  considerable 
space,  but  are  mere  shapelobs  masses  of  small  stones  held 
together  by  cement  Excavations  have  been  made  and 
some  statues  and  inscriptions  have  been  found.  There  are 
some  remains  of  a  temple  and  of  a  theatre.  Poggio,  in 
the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Ostia  with  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
4ici,  addressed  to  his  countryman  Niccoli,  complains  of  the 
devastation  committed  in  his  time ;  he  saw  people  employed 
in  turning  a  temple  of  marble  into  lime. 

The  roads  of  Ostia  being  filled  up  and  the  southern 
branch  of  the  river  having  become  impassable  for  vessels, 
Claudius,  and  after  him  Trajan,  thought  of  supplying 
Rome  with  a  new  port  near  the  right  or  northern  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  port  of  Trajan,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Totila,  is  now  become  a  stagnant  lagune,  the  sea  having 
retired  nearly  two  miles  on  that  side  also.  There  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  and  aqueduct,  and  the  place  retains 
the  name  of  Porto. 

In  the  middle  ages  Ostia  somewhat  revived.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  occupied  by  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Ifaples.  It  was  fortified  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who  built  the 
castle.  The  French,  who  had  seized  it,  were  driven  away 
by  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  whose  tro- 
phies are  still  in  the  cathedral.  There  are  now  about  100 
inhabitants  at  Ostia  in  winter  and  about  ten  in  summer. 
There  is  a  small  cathedral  in  good  taste,  a  bishop's  palace, 
and  a  few  other  habitable  buildings.  The  castle  or  fort 
of  Ostia  consists  of  three  or  four  lofty  but  ruinous  brick 
towers,  united  by  a  curtain  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 

(Geirs  Topo/Brraphy  qf  Rome  and  Us  Vicinity^  and  Map 
•ocompanying  it ;  V  al6ry.  Voyages  en  Italie,) 

OSTIAKS.    [Siberia.] 

08TRACEANS.    [Oystbrs] 

OSTRACISM,  the  name  for  a  singular  institution  exist- 
iBg  for  some  time  among  the  Athenians.  When  any  man 
beame  conspicuous  by  wealth  or  by  power,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  and  was  in  consequence  thought  likely  to 
conceive  plans  of  ambition  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
and  the  stability  of  the  existing  form  of  government,  this 
iostitution  enabled  the  Athenian  people  to  send  him  for  a 
time  into  exile,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  danger  which 
they  dreaded.  It  was  done  as  follows : — ^When  the  occasion 
wis  thought  to  require  it,  a  day  was  fixed  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Athenian  people,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
an  Ostracism,  On  that  day  a  part  of  the  market-place 
iiyopd)  was  railed  in,  ten  different  approaches  being  left  to 
the  part  thus  railed  in.  There  was  thus  one  approach  for 
each  of  the  ten  Athenian  tribes.  By  these  approaches  the 
citizens,  distributed  according  to  their  tribes,  entered  the 
space  within  the  rails,  and  there  deposited,  in  urns  provided 
for  the  purpose,  their  shells  orbits  of  earthenware  {SffrpaKa, 
csiraca,  whence  the  name  Ostracism),  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  they  respectively  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  banish.  The  nine  archons,  together  with  the 
Pto«dri  and  FrjUxm,  superintended,  seeing  that  every- 


thing was  done  properly,  and  in  the  end  counting  the  votel. 
First  of  all  they  counted  the  gross  number,  which  it  was 
necessary  should  be  above  six  thousand,  else  there  was  no 
valid  Ostracism.  (Plutarch,  in  Fit.  Aristid)  If  there 
were  found  to  be  six  thousand  votes,  then  they  proceeded 
to  count  the  numbers  against  different  individuals;  and 
according  to  the  account  given  by  Plutarch,  which,  differing 
from  another  account,  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two, 
the  individual  against  whom  there  was  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  was  straight  sentenced  to  ten  years'  banishment,  or 
(changing  the  phrase)  was  ostracised.  The  other  account, 
for  which  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  and  Pollux,  are 
the  authorities,  says  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  six  thousand  votes  against  the  individual  ostra- 
cised, and  that  a  mere  majority  short  of  six  thousand  was 
not  sufficient  Whichever  of  these  two  accounts  is  adopted, 
the  person  who  was  ostracised  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens 
within  ten  days  after  the  sentence,  and  unless  a  vote  of  the 
people  recalled  him  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to 
stay  in  exile  for  ten  years.  The  goods  of  tlie  ostracised 
person  were  not  confiscated ;  neither  was  Ostracism  consi- 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  or  accounted  a  dis- 
grace. It  passed  for  what  it  was,  a  declaration  of  superior 
wealth,  of  superior  influence,  sometimes  indeed  of  superior 
virtue,  whose  ascendency  the  state  dreaded. 

It  is  well  known  that  Aristidcs  the  Just  was  one  of  those 
on  whom  Ostracism  was  inflicted.  The  story  told  by  Plu- 
tarch of  his  writing  down  his  own  name  for  Ostracism  is  also 
well  known. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  institution  of  Ostracism 
was  introduced  is  not  known.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
it  was  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistratidas  (iKlian.  Far.  Hist.,  viii.,  c.  24) ;  and  it  has 
been  said  also  that  Cleislhenes  was  the  first  victim.  This 
however  does  not  rest  on  very  good  authority.  The  first 
person  ostracised  was  most  probably  Hipparchus,  a  relation 
of  Pisistratus ;  the  last  was  Hyperbolus. 

As  to  the  merits  of  such  an  institution  as  Ostracism, 
there  cannot  be  any  great  difference  of  opinion.  That  must 
be  a  bad  form  of  polity  which  needs  it,  though  under  a  bad 
form  of  polity  it  may  be  itself  a  good.  The  first  object  of 
the  statesman  is  to  construct  a  government  proof  against 
the  wealth  and  power  arising  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
social  development:  if  he  fails  in  this,  he  must  defend  the 
government  even  at  the  expense  of  partial  evil.  The 
Athenians  took  care  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  banish- 
ment, so  far  as  they  could  consistently  with  the  object  of  it 
*  Though  this  institution.'  says  Montesquieu,  •  may  be  so  far 
a  condemnation  of  popular  governments,  yet  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  well  fitted  to  prove  their  mildness ;  and  we 
should  have  perceived  this,  were  it  not  that  exile  being 
with  us  always  a  punishment  we  have  been  unable  to  se- 
parate the  idea  of  ostracism  from  that  of  punishment/ 
(Esprtt  des  Lois,  book  xxi.,  chap.  1 7.) 

A  similar  institution  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Argos, 
Miletus,  and  Megara.  At  Syracuse  also  it  prevailed,  and 
there  bore  the  name  Peialisnh  leaves  (nkraXa)  being  used  on 
the  occasion  of  voting,  instead  of  shells. 

OSTRA'CODA.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  24 1.1 

O'STREA.    [Oysters.]  ^ 

OSTRICH.    [Struthioxid.«.] 

OSTROGOTHS,  or  Eastern  Goths,  a  division  of  the 
great  Gothic  nation,  were  settled  in  Pannonia  in  the  fitth 
century  of  our  sera,  from  whence  they  extended  their  do- 
minion over  Noricum,  Rheetia,  and  the  Illyricum.  [Goths.] 
About  the  year  482  or  483  a.d.,  their  king  Theodoric  was 
serving  as  an  auxiliary  under  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Syria.    On  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople, Theodoric,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  his- 
torian Evagrius,  fearing  Zeno's  jealousy  of  his  success, 
retired  into  Pannonia  in  487,  where  he  collected  an  army, 
and  in  the  following  year  marched  into  Italy,  with  all  his 
tribe,  men,  women,  and  children,  and,  as  appears,  with  the 
consent  of  Zeno  himself,  who  wished  to  remove  the  Ostro- 
goths from  his  territories :  he  defeated  Odoacer  in  various  . 
battles,  took  him  prisoner,  and  some  time  after  put  him  tr  .) 
death.     Upon  this  event  Theodoric  sent  an  ambassador  f  o 
Anastasius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  sent  hi  m 
in  return  the  purple  vest  and  acknowledged  him  as  king   of 
Italy.     It  appears  that  both  Theodoric  and  his  predeces  sor 
Odoacer  acknowledged,  nominally  at  least,  the  suprem  acy 
of  the  Eastern  emperor.     For  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the 
Ostrogoths  see  Thsodoric«  wlv)  ««ta]b\»\\<^<^  \£&  ^^t  vk^jc^ 
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ftn  ominous  circumstance,  which  was  regarded  by  all  xealous 
Moslems  as  the  greatest  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  on  tlieir 
ri'^in^  empire— and  be  had  recalled  from  his  exile  Hakem 
Ibn  AasSt  wliom  the  prophet  himself  had  banished  from 
Mecca.  Oihm4n  was  further  accused  of  excessive  prodi- 
gality towardi  his  favourites.  These  and  other  complaints 
against  Othm&n  increasing  the  public  discontent,  the 
elders  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  most  illustrious  among 
the  companions  of  the  prophet  met  at  Medina,  and  having 
drawn  up  a  memorial  in  which  their  charges,  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, were  fully  specified,  they  despatched  witli  it  one  of  their 
number,  Ammar  Ibn  lasir,  threatening  Othm4n  with  im- 
me<lia.e  deposition  unless  he  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
every  one  of  them.  Othm&n  resented  this  as  an  outrage 
upon  his  authority,  and  caused  Amra&r,  the  bearer  of  the 
meinurial,  to  be  so  severely  ^aten  by  his  slaves,  that  he 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground.  This  unjustifiable  act 
iiitlamed  ihe  passions  of  the  people,  who  now  openly  de- 
manded Oihman^s  abdication.  Deputations  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
reached  Medina,  and  Oihm&n  was  closely  besieged  in  his 
palace  by  a  large  body  of  insurgents.  In  vain  did  Othmlin 
promise  to  restore  to  the  treasury  tho  sums  he  had  ab> 
strained,  to  redress  all  grievances  and  answer  all  com- 
pliiints  ;  the  fury  of  the  people  increased  instead  of  abating, 
and  I  hey  would  undoubtedly  have  committed  violence  upon 
his  person  had  not  Alf,  who  had  considerable  influence 
among  the  insurgents,  promised  in  the  khalifs  name  that 
all  causes  of. complaint  should  be  immediately  removed. 
The  iianquillity,  by  these  means  restored,  was  but  of  short 
duration.  Ave^ha,  the  widow,  of  tlio  prophet,  who  hated 
Oihni&n,  and  who  had  seen  with  envy  his  accession  to 
power,  now  openly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Talhah  to 
the  klialifate.  By  her  authority  among  the  Arabian  tribes, 
as  well  as  by  her  intrigues,  she  succeeded  in  creating  ^reat 
disafleciion  against  Oihm&n,  and  attaching  the  most  influ- 
ential people  in  the  empire  to  her  interests.  Sho  bribed  0(h- 
ni&irs  secretary,  Merw&n  Ibn  Hakem,  to  transmit  false 
orders  in  his  master's  name.  One  of  these,  addressed  to  Ab- 
dullah, governor  of  Egvpt,  bid  him  put  to  death  Moham- 
med, son  of  the  khalif  Abii  Bekr,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Alexandria,  and  followed  the  party  of  Ayesha.  No  sooner 
was  the  khalifs  order  made  known,  than  Othm(in*s  ene- 
mies eagerly  urged  Mohammed  to  revenge  the  afi^ront. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Medina,  which  he  en- 
tered without  opposition,  and  invested  Othm&n*s  palace. 
Af  er  making  some  resistance,  Olhm&n's  soldiers  left  him 
to  his  fate.  Placing  a  Kor&n  in  his  bosom,  the  khalif 
calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  assassins,  who,  headed 
by  Mohammed,  rushed  into  the  room.  The  incensed 
youth  seized  Othm&n  by  the  beard,  and  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  breast;  otners  pierced  his  body  in  different 
parts,  and  he  expired  under  numerous  wounds.  For  three 
days  his  mutilated  corpse  lay  unburied  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  populace,  until  it  was  at  length  thrown  into  a 
hole.  This  happened,  according  to  At-tab&ri  and  Abii-1- 
fed&,  on  the  18th  day  of  Dhi-l-hajjab,  a.h.  35  (I8th  June, 
656) ;  other  historians  assign  earlier  dates  to  this  deplorable 
event,  although  all  agree  in  placing  it  within  that  month. 
Oihmlin  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  eighty-two,  others 
say  ninety,  and  even  ninety-flvo  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  had  been  married  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  prophet, 
Raktyyah  and  Om-al-Kolthum,  owing  to  which  he  is  gene- 
rally designated  bv  the  Arabian  historians  under  the  sur- 
name of  Dhu-n-nureyn  (he  of  the  two  lights).  Othm&n  is 
described  as  a  man  of  majestic  figure  and  venerable  aspect ; 
he  was  pious  and  well  versed  in  the  Kor&n,  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  transcribed  several  times.  He  was  tho 
first  who  caused  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Kor&n  to  be  made, 
from  which  all  others  were  to  be  transcribed.  He  entrusted 
the  revii^ion  of  it  to  Zeyd  Ibn  Th&bit,  Abdullah  Ibn  Zo- 
beyr,  and  other  companions  of  the  prophet.  Until  the 
eleventh  centurvof  our  sera,  a  copy  of  the  Kor&n  called  Af</«- 
kti/u'l'Othmdm  (the  volume  of  Othm&n)  was  preser^-ed  in 
the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  being  thought  by  some  au- 
thors to  contain  four  leaves  of  the  iCor4n  which  Othm&n 
placed  in  his  bosom,  and  stained  with  his  blood,  and  by 
others  to  be  one  of  those  copies  which  the  khalif  was  known 
to  have  writiea  himself 

(As-sovAtti's  History  of  ihe  Khalifs,  in  MS.,  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.,  No.  7424 ;  Abu-Uf«d&,  An,  Mo$L  vol.  i..  p.  240,  et  Sftq. ; 
Al*makin  apud  BrD«nium,  p.  31,  ^/  seq. ;  Abu-l-faraj,  Htst. 
JDynMt^  translated  by  Pococka,  p.  57,  ^  99q.\   Ooklay, 


Bist.  of  the  Saraeent,  toI.  L  ;  Price's  (Major)  Retrospect  qf 
Mohammedan  History,  vol.  L) 

OTHMA'N  I,  surnamed  Al-ghazi  (the  Conqueror),  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  now  reigning  at  Constantinople,  was 
born  at  Siikiitin  Bitbynia,  in  657  of  the  Hejira(A.D.  1259). 
The  Turkish  and  Arabian  historians  do  not  agree  as  to  hit 
ancestors  and  origin,  but  the  most  generally  received  opi- 
nion is,  that  he  was  the  sou  of  Orthogrul,  a  Turkman  or 
Oguzian  chieftain,  who,  having  entered  into  the  service  cf 
the  sult&Q  of  Iconium,  established  himself  with  his  tribe  at 
Surgiit,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sangar.  It  is  further 
related  that  his  grandfather  Suleyman  left  his  native  steppei 
in  the  Ma-wara-l-nahr  (beyond  the  Oxus),  passed  into  Kho- 
rassan  at  the  time  of  the'invasion  of  Genghis  Khan  (ajx 
1218-19)  [Genghis  Khan],  and  settled  at  Kel&th  in  Arme- 
nia. After  the  death  of  Suleym&n,  who  was  drowned  io 
the  Euphrates,  his  son  Orthogrul  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  tribe.  He  marched  farther  into  Asis 
Minor,  and  entered  the  service  of  Alao-d-din  Caycobad,  tbs 
ninth  sult&n  of  the  Seljl&kian  dynasty,  whose  reign  began  in 
A.D.  1213.  Having  received  lands  to  settle  in  with  his  tribe, 
Orthogrul  rendered  important  services  to  Alao-d-din  and 
his  successors,  aiding  them  in  their  wars  against  the  Tartan 
and  against  the  Greeks.  Orthogrul  died  in  a.h.  680  (aa 
1280),  leaving  his  son  Othm&n  to  succeed  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony.  After  the  death  of  Masiki  II.,  the 
last  of  the  Selji&kides,  his  dominions  being'  shared  among 
his  generals,  part  of  the  province  of  Bitbynia  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Othm&n,  who  thus  found  himself  the  master  of  a 
small  territory.  The  first  campaigns  of  this  conqueror  were 
directed  against  the  Greeks.  In  July,  a.d.  1299,  having 
first  forced  the  slightly-defended  passes  of  Mount  ()lympui, 
he  invaded  the  territory  of  Nicsea,  and  subdued  the  whole 
country,  except  the  capital  itself,  which  fell  four  years  aftfl^ 
wards  into  his  power  (1304).  In  1307  he  invaded  and  r»- 
duced  the  country  of  Marmara.  The  annals  of  the  firtf 
years  of  his  reign  exhibit  the  same  repetition  of  sucoessAil 
inroads,  until,  seeing  his  army  increased  by  captives  and 
volunteers,  he  meditated  and  carried  into  execution  greats 
undertakings.  Instead  of  retreating  as  before,  after  eaeh 
incursion,  to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful  aad 
defensible  posts,  fortified  the  towns  and  castles,  and  stnm 
to  maintain  every  foot  of  ground  which  he  gained  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  course  of  many  years  of  warfare  he  coa- 
quercd  the  remainder  of  Bitbynia  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces ;  and  although  he  was  several  times  repulsed  io 
his  attempts  upon  Nicomedia  and  Prusa,  he  kept  those 
cities  in  awe  by  means  of  strong  fortresses  which  he  erected 
in  their  neighbourhood.  At  length  his  son  and  successor, 
Orkh&n,  gained  possession  of  Prusa,  but  the  welcx)me  nevi 
dtd  not  arrive  till  Othm&n  was  almost  insensible,  owing  to 
old  age  and  infirmities.  Othm&n  died  in  a.d.  1326,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year*  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-seventh  of  bis 
reign,  reckoning  from  his  Hrst  invasion  of  Bitbynia.  He 
held  his  court  at  C^ra-Hissarand  coined  money  in  hisnanM^ 
but  he  never  took  the  title  of  sult&n.  Such  was  the  com: 
mencement  of  the  Turkish  empire  (Turkbt],  which,  from 
his  name,  has  received  the  appellation  of  Othoman  or  Otto- 
man Porte.  The  memory  of  Othm6n  is  held  in  such  vem- 
ration  by  the  Turks,  that,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sultin 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  no  greater  compliment  can 
be  paid  to  him  than  to  wish  him  as  happy  a  reign,  as  long 
a  life,  and  all  the  kindness  of  Oihman.  He  was  famed  hr 
his  moderation,  his  justice,  his  military  talents,  and  bii 
prudence :  he  left  to  his  son  Orkh&n  a  book  of  maxims  and 
rules  for  the  government  of  an  empire,  which  are  much 
esteemed. 

(Von  Hammer's  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Brusa 
and  to  the  Olympus,  Pesth,  1818,  and  Geschiehte  des  Ot- 
manischen  Reichs,  Pesth,  1827;  D'Ohsson,  TableaudeV Em- 
pire Othoman ;  Abu-l-feda,  An,  Mos.,  vol.  v. ;  Desguignes, 
Hi  St  aire  des  Huns.) 

OTHMAN,  IBN  YAHIA  ALCAISI,  was  bom  of  i 
noble  family  at  Malaga  in  Andalucia.  He  is  mentioned  ai 
a  man  of  great  and  varied  talents,  and  as  having  been  emi- 
nent in  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Malaga,  and  died  ah.  735  (aj>.  1334).  He  wis 
the  author  of  a  work  containing  many  grammatical  ques- 
tions {Qu^esita  Grrammatiea) ;  another,  •  De  Hsereditate;* 
and  a  third,  *  De  Mensuris  Hispanis.'  (Casiri,  Bibliotk 
ArabieO'Hisp.  Escur,,  t.  iL,  p.  109.) 

*^Sixty-Din6  lunar  or  Mohamnedaa  yMrt  makt  UtUe  mart  than  tUty-eens 
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OTHO,  MARCUS  SA'LVIUS,  was  born  on  the  88th  of 
April.  AJ>.  31  or  32.  He  was  descended  of  an  honourable 
ikmily,  which  orisinally  came  from  Ferentinum  {Ferentino), 
and  which  tracea  its  origin  to  the  kings  of  Etruria.  His 
grandfather,  who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  was 
made  a  senator  through  tne  influence  of  Li  via  Augusta,  but 
did  not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  prastorship.  His 
fiither,  Lucius  Otho,  was  advanced  to  offices  of  great  honour 
and  trust  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  resembled  so  closely  in  person  as  to  have  been  fre- 
quently taken  for  a  near  relation. 

Marcus  Otho  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  years  of  his  rei^^n,  and  his  asiociate  in  his  excesses 
sod  debaucheries;  but Nero*s  love  for  Poppflea,  whom  Otho 
tiad  seduced  from  her  husband,  and  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
atached,  produced  a  coolness  between  them,  and  ultimately 
jecasioned  the  honourable  banishment  of  Otho  to  the  pro- 
fiQce  of  Lusitania,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor. 
[n  this  province,  which  he  governed,  according  to  Suetonius 
[OtAo,  c.  3),  with  great  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  years ; 
ind  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  Nero  and 
A  placing  Oalba  upon  the  throne,  a.d.  68.  Otho  appears 
o  nave  expected,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  that  he 
^ould  have  been  declared  his  successor;  but  when  Galba 
MTooeeded  to  adopt  Piso  Licinianus  as  his  successor,  Otho 
brraed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  proclaimed  him 
HDporor»  and  put  Galba  to  death  after  a  reign  of  only  seven 
Bonths.    [GAUiA.1 

Otho  oommenced  his  reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with 
be  soldiery,  whom  Galba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  con- 
aliate.  He  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  putting 
o  death  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of 
>(ero's  pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considerable  popularity 
ij  his  wise  and  judicious  administration.  He  was  however 
icaroely  seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called  upon 
o  oppcMe  Vitellius,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by 
he  legions  in  Germany  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
3alba.  Vitellius,  who  was  of  an  indolent  dibpusition,  sent 
bnrard  Cncina,  one  of  his  generals^  to  secure  the  passes  of 
Jie  Alps,  while  he  himself  remained  in  his  camp  upon  the 
ihine.  Otho  quickly  collected  a  large  army  and  marched 
tgainsl  Csacina,  while  he  sent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedi- 
tiioa  liguria  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  (compare  Tac,  Agr., 
i.  7>.  At  first  Otho  was  completely  successful.  Liguria  and 
3aUia  Narbonensis  submitted  to  his  authority;  while 
)»cina  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  an  attack 
ipoa  Placentia.  But  shortly  after,  Otho's  army  was  com- 
Metely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius  in  a  hard-fought 
lattle  near  Bebriacum,  a  village  on  the  Po,  south-west  of 
Ifantua.  Otho,  who  does  not  appear  however  to  have  been 
leficient  in  bravery,  had  been  persuaded  for  the  security  of 
lis  person  to  retire  before  the  battle  to  Brixellum ;  a  step 
rhich  tended,  as  Tacitus  has  observed,  to  occasion  his  de- 
eat.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  he 
efused  to  make  any  further  effort  for  the  empire,  and  put 
in  end  to  his  own  Ufe  by  falling  upon  his  sword,  at  the  age 
If  37,  aeoording  to  Tacitus  {HiiU  ii.  50),  or  of  38,  accord- 
ng  to  Suetonius  {Otho,  ell),  after  reigning  95  davs.  Plu- 
arch  relates  that  the  soldiers  immediately  buried  his  body, 
Ibat  it  might  not  be  exposed  to  indignity  by  falling  into  the 
bands  of  ms  enemies,  and  erected  a  plain  monument  over 
liis  grave  with  the  simple  inscription,  '  To  the  memory  of 
Iftarctts  Otho.* 

(Tacitus,  HiiU  books  i.  and  ii. ;  Life  of  Otho,  by  Sue- 
tonius and  Plutarch ;  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixiv.) 
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OTHO  L,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  and  duke  of 
Ssxuny,  was  elected,  after  his  father's  death,  a.d.  937,  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Germany.  His  reign  was  long 
and  eventful;  a  great  part  of  it  was  occupied  in  quelling  the 
turbulence  of  t£e  gceat  feadatorie«»  the  dnkes  of  Bavaria, 


Franconia,  and  Lorraine,  the  archbishop  of  Maim,  and  of  hit 
own  son  and  son-in-law,  who  had  rebelled  against  him.  He 
waged  also  a  long  and  successful  war  against  Boleslas,  duke 
of  Bohemia,  who,  having  murdered  his  own  father,  had 
abolished  Christianity  and  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
empire.  He  conquered  the  Slavi  of  the  region  bonlering  on 
the  Oder,  and  founded  two  bishoprics,  Havelburg  and 
Brandenburg,  in  order  that  they  might  furnish  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavi  to  Christianity.  Otho  de- 
feated also  the  Danes,  for  whose  conversion  he  founded 
bishoprics  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  In  the  year  955  he 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Huns.  In  Italy  he  appeared 
flrst  as  the  champion  of  Adelaide,  the  young  widow  of  king 
Lotharius,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  otherwise  ill-used 
by  Berengarius,  who,  after  poisoning  Lotharius.  had  usurped 
the  Italian  crown.  Otho  liberated  Adelaide,  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  Pavia,  in  the  year  951,  and  forgave  Berengarius.  and 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  but  as  his 
yassal.  Otho  then  returned  to  Germany.  After  some  years, 
fresh  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  Berengarius  induced  Otho 
to  recross  the  Alps :  he  defeated  Berenc^rius  and  his  son 
and  colleague  Adalbert.  He  was  himself  acknowledged  by 
a  Diet  held  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned  by  the 
archbishop  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Longobards  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  the  close  of  a.d.  961.  In  the 
following  year  Otho  repaired  to  Rome,  where  pope  John  XIL 
crowned  him  emperor  of  the  West,  as  being  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne.  Berengaiius,  who  had  still  some  followers, 
defended  himself  obstinately  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo, 
in  the  Romagna;  but  being  taken,  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Bamberg,  where  he  died. 

Meantime  Otho,  having  received  numerous  complaints 
against  pope  John,  whose  licentiousness  and  tyranny  had 
become  insupportable  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  who 
moreover  maintained  secret  intelligence  with  the  partisans 
of  Berengarius,  again  visited  Rome,  and  assembled  a  council, 
in  which  John  was  deposed,  and  Leo  VIII.  elected  in  his 
place.  John  however,  tSier Otho's  departure,  reentered 
Rome,  obliged  Leo  to  run  away,  and  committed  many 
acts  of  cruelty  against  those  who  had  favoured  the  exal- 
tation of  his  rival.  [John  XII.]  John  soon  aHer  died,  a-d. 
964,  and  the  Roman  clergv,  disregarding  the  former  elec- 
tion of  Leo,  appointed  another  pope  by  the  name  of  Bene- 
dict V.  This  brought  Otho  again  to  Rome,  which  he  be- 
sieged and  took.  He  banished  Benedict  and  reinstated 
Leo.  who  however  died  the  year  after,  when  John  XIII.  was 
elected  with  Otho*s  approbation.  But  the  Romans,  revolt- 
ing against  the  new  pope,  banished  him  into  Campania. 
Upon  this  Otho  again  entered  Rome,  and  having  put  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  upon  their  trial,  hanged  thirteen 
of  them,  and  condemned  the  others  to  various  punishments. 
The  historian  Liutprandus  justifies  the  conduct  of  Otho  on 
this  occasion,  saying  that  he  merely  exercised  his  imperial 
prerogative,  like  his  predecessors  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Carlovingian  dynasties,  against  men  who  had  violated  their 
oaths  and  rebelled  against  his  authority.  This  shows  that 
at  that  time  the  duchy  of  Rome  was  still  considered  as 
subject  to  the  emperors. 

In  the  year  967  Otho  had  bis  son  Otho  IL  crowned 
emperor  and  his  colleague,  at  Rome,  by  pope  John 
XIII.  In  the  following  year  Otho  sent  Liutprandus  on  a 
mission  to  Nicephorus  Pnocas,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
which  however  produced  no  friendly  result.  [Liutpran- 
dus.] Otho  accordingly  invaded  the  provinces  of  Campania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  which  were  subject  to  the  Byzantines, 
and  laid  siege  to  Bari,  which  however  he  did  not  take. 
Nicephorus  in  the  meantime  being  murdered,  his  successor 
Zimisces  made  peace  with  Otho,  and  gave  the  princess 
Theophania  in  marriage  to  his  son,  a.d.  972.  Otho  returned 
to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  May,  973.  Otho  has  been 
styled  '  the  Great,*  a  title  which  he  deserved  for  his  abili- 
ties, his  success,  and  his  love  of  justice.  His  policy 
towards  the  see  of  Rome  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  whilst  he 
showed  himself  zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  en- 
dowed abbeys  and  convents,  and  honoured  deser\'ing  men 
among  the  clergy,  yet  he  always  asserted  his  sovereign  right 
in  temporal  matters,  and  in  the  elections  of  the  popes,  a 
right  which  his  successors  continued  to  exercise  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  until  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. 
In  Italy  he  established  the  supremacy  of  the  German  empe- 
rors over  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  southern  provinces,  which  remained  subject  to 
the  £utern  empire. 
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OTHO  IL,  son  orOtho  I.»  was  enimged  after  his  father's 
fleaih  in  a  war  with  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  de- 
ftalCfL  and  whose  Ocf  ho  bestowed  on  thti  duke  of  Suahia, 
lie  had  also  (o  coniend  against  Lotharios,  king  of  Franct?, 
for  the  possesbion  of  the  ^reai  Hcf  of  Lotharingia,  or  Ltirrainc, 
which  had  been  a  subject  of  conicnliou  between  France 
aud  Germany  ever  since  ihe  separation  of  the  two  crowns. 
Oiho  divided  Lorraine  into  two  fiefs,  upper  and  lower,  the 
latter  of  which  he  left  to  Charles,  Lotharius*^  brother,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  allc^innce  to  the  German 
erown.  In  the  year  979  Oiho  repaired  to  Italy,  where 
thin!^  were,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  groat  confusion.  At 
Rome  ho  repressed  sedition,  and  punished  several  of  the 
leaders.  Fwm  Rome  he  proceeded  into  Campania,  and 
intei  fered  in  the  inlerminahle  (juarrels  of  the  various  princes 
af  Capua,  Benevento,  and  Salerno;  and  from  thence  ad- 
vrmeed  into  Apulia  and  Calabria^  where  he  fought  against  the 
Saracens,  who  had  landed  in  those  provinces,  and  who  were 
encouraged,  as  it  wasj  said,  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  Italian  dominion*  through  Otho's 
ambition.  Otho  occupied  Tarentum,  and  at  first  was  suc- 
cessful against  the  Saracens ;  but  he  afterwards  was  defeated 
by  them  with  great  slaughter*  (Sigonius;  Ditmar ;  Mil- 
ratoii.)  Otho.  returning  to  Northern  Italy,  osaombled  a 
general  diet  of  the  feudatories  of  Gh;rmany  and  Italy  at 
Verona,  in  Ibe  year  9N3,  at  which  his  son,  tben  fonr  years 
Jld,  afterwapls  Oiho  III,,  was  acknowledged  as  his  suc- 
cessor. At  that  diet  several  laws  were  added  to  (be  Lon- 
gobard  code,  and  Otho  conllrmed  the  franc hiiies  and  privi- 
leges of  the  republic  of  Venice  by  a  diploma,  in  wliich  are 
enumerated  Ihe  provinres  that  were  subject  to  the  king- 
dora  of  Italy  as  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  Venice. 
The  former  are  Pavia,  Milan.  Cremona.  Vieenza,  Ceneda. 
Veronti,  Friuli,  Istria,  Ferrara.  Ravenna.  Coraacchio,  Ri- 
mini, Pe^iiro.  Cesena,  Fano.  Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Umana, 
Fermo,  Pinna,  and  Galiella,  a  statement  w  hich  contradicts 
the  pretended  tyrant  of  the  Exarchate  and  Fentapoha.  said 
to  have  been  mtule  by  Otho  I.  to  the  see  of  Rome.  From 
Verona,  Otho  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  aflerwiirds  to 
Caputt  and  Benevento,  intent  upon  collecting  a  large  array 
against  the  Saracens,  whom  ho  wished  to  expel  from  Sicily. 
Bui  in  the  month  of  December,  983,  he  fell  ill  at  Rome, 
w  here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  airiuni  of  the  Vatiean 
Bfc^ilicQ. 

OTHO  IlLfippnt  his  long  minority  in  Germany,  whilst 
hi^  grandnioiher  Adelaide,  his  mother  Theophania,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  adinini*tered  his  dominiona  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  In  the  year  99G  Otho  entered  Italy  with 
a  largo  army,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany,  at 
Rome,  by  Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  was  his  own  relative.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  flofeated  the  Slavi,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  a  war,  and  forced  Micislas.duke  of  Poland, 
to  do  him  homage,  lie  afterwards  conferred  upon  bis 
successor.  Duke  Boleslas.  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.  At 
the  end  of  997,  Oiho  returned  to  Italy ;  and  afier  slayinj^ 
u^vhile  at  Pavia  and  Ravenna,  beinfi  desirous  of  seemg 
Venice,  a  city  then  already  celehraled  for  its  wealth  and 
power,  he  repaired  thilher  incognito  with  six  attendants*  The 
doge  PietroOii^olo  IL  enlertamed  him  splendidly  by  night, 
but  left  him  to  enjoy  his  assumed  disgui3e  during  the  day> 
TJ»e  doge  had  just  effected  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  from 
the  Croaiians,  with  the  islands  of  Cur/ola  and  Le^siiia,  and 
had  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Bulmalia.  Otho  held  a 
daughter  of  the  doge's  over  the  baptismal  funt.  and  on  that 
occasion  he  exempted  the  Venetians  from  the  pallium,  or 
annual  tribute,  which  theyusicd  to  pay  to  the  kings  of  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  Ravenna,  he  collected  his  army  and 
marched  upon  Rome,  from  whence  Pope  Gregory  V.  had 
been  expellefi  by  the  patrician  Crescent  i  us.  styled  consul  of 
Rome ;  a  remarkable  character  of  the  dark  ages,  who  a.^pired 
lo  re-establish  the  Roman  republic  under  a  nominal  alle- 
giance to  tho  Eastern  emperors,  Crescentius  caused  J  obn,  a 
Calahrian  Greek,  to  be  proclaimed  pontiff,  under  the  title 
fif  John  XVII.  On  the  arrival  of  Otho,  John  ran  away; 
but  being  seized  by  those  of  the  adverse  party,  ho  was 
cruelly  mutilated;  and  Crescentius.  after  defending  himself 
in  Ihe  castle  St.  Angelo,  was  also  made  prisoner  and 
beheatlcd,  with  twelve  of  his  followers*  Otho  returned  to 
Germany,  hut  in  the  year  KiOl  he  was  again  in  Italy.  He 
fought  seveml  battles  in  Campania,  besieged  Benevento,  and 
afterwards  quelled  some  fresh  disturbance  in  Rome.  In  tho 
following  year,  Hi02,  he  was  taken  ill  neiur  Civita  Castellana 
»m]  died.     His  body  was  taken  to  Af|ub»grana  to  be  buried. 


OTIIO  IV.,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  was  elected  king  of  the  Germans  in  120^,  and  wis 
afterwards  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Innocent  111.  Bot 
ho  soon  quarrelled  with  that  imperious  pontiff  about  the 
right  oPnominating  to  vacant  benefices*  Otho  retujued 
to  Germany,  whore  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  was  ex- 
tending his  conquests  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  Soon  after  a  general  discontent,  which  was  an- 
coura^^ed  by  the  clergy,  burst  out  against  him,  and  he  wis 
deposed  in  1212;  and  Frederic  of  Hohenatauffen,  kinc^of 
Sicily,  was  called  to  611  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Otho 
however  had  stdl  a  considerable  party,  and  ho  protracted 
the  contest  till  1215.  when  he  resigned  his  claims  (o  hii 
rival     [Frederic  II..  Emperor,] 

OTHO, or  OTTO. OF  FRE  YSINGEN, bom  about  1 108, 
was  the  son  of  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria,  and  of  Agnei. 
daughter  of  tho  emperor  Henry  IV,  He  studied  firil  st 
Nil rn berg  and  afterwards  in  the  univor&ity  of  Parig,  after 
which  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  abbey  of 
Morimond.  of  which,  in  llMr  ho  was  made  abbot.  His 
relative  Conrad  HL.  king  of  the  Germans,  recalled  him  to 
his  natiTe  country  and  made  him  bishop  of  Freysiingen  in 
1138.  He  afterwards  followed  Conrad  in  the  crusade  to 
Palestine,  On  his  return,  he  felt  a  wish  to  visit  the  abbey 
of  Morimond  a|:^oin.  where  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
1 1 58,  much  revered  for  his  knowledge  and  pietv-  He  wrote 
a  chronicle  of  the  world  in  7  hooks.  *Ottoni8  Episcopi  Fri- 
singensis  Rerum  ah  origino  Mundi  ad  ipsiua  usque  Tem- 
pora,*  fol.»  Augsburg,  1 5 15*  The  first  four  hooks  of  this 
Chronicle  are  a  mere  compilation  from  Orosius,  Eusehius^ 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  previous  writers;  but  the  Ijut 
three  books  contain  much  original  information,  especially 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Germany  in  tho  luth.  11  ih,  and 
12th  centuries.  Otho  is  a  remarkably  impartial  historian, 
and  sutliciently  judicious  for  iho  times  in  which  he  lived. 
His  Chronicle  was  continued  down  to  Ihe  year  1210  by 
another  Otho:  *Appenfli.x  Ottonis  a  S.  Blasto  k  fine  libri 
septimi  Ottonis  usque  ad  annum  Sulutis/  1210.  Theatber 
works  of  Otho  of  Freysingen  are— 1.  A  treatise  concerning 
the  end  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Book  of  Revolation«, 
which  is  generally  appended  to  his  Chronicle;  and  2,  A 
history  of  ihe  emperor  Frederic  T.  chilled  Barbaro6s'^a. 'Dc 
Gestis  Frederici  ^'Knobarhi  libri  duo/  which  comes  down 
to  the  vear  JljD.  but  has  been  continued  by  Radewik. 
canon  of  Freysingen,  down  lo  1 1 60.  Otho  is  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  historians  of  the  period  generally  called 
tho  dark  ages. 

(Vossins,  De  Hisioricis  Laiinis;  Fabricius,  BibUoiheca 
Lutina  mtfditi^  €vtati^,\ 

OTILOPHES  iOtiinphih  Cuvier's  name  for  a  group ol 
Bairachtans  [Frogs,  voL  x.,  p.  49 1]^  which  have  the  mu^xlo 
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nd  the  bead  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  crest 
snds  over  the  parotid  portion. 
Icota  margantiferon  Gmel. 
tion.-'Head  triangular,   approaching  to  square 
I  with  elevated  borders  presenting  an  appearance 
resembling  the  episcopal  mitre;  eye9  of  a  fire 
Mfy  above  red-brown  speckled  with  lighter  red 
dispersed  throughout  like  small  pearls;  a  white 
D  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  rump;  thighs  and 
ied  with  light  yellowish ;  a  small  white  line  spring- 
;he  nose  runs  down  on  each  side  of  the  head  and 
sides  of  the  belly,  which  is  whitish  and  granulated 
be  back  and  upper  parts. 
r. — Brazil,  where,  according  to  Seba,  it  is  called 

h    [CiRRiPKDA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  207.] 
[Bustards.] 

ONUS,  Illiger's  name  for  the  Galagos  of  Geof- 
Dtal  formula :  this  is  generally  given  by  authors 


i.gOr 


canmes. 


l-l 


molars. 


6-6 
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species  which  we  select  to  illustrate  the  form,  Dr. 
Imith  found  the  dentition  as  follows  :— 

,  - ;  canmes,  y^j ;  false  molars,  -j^j ;  true 

4  —  4 
molars  -: — :  =  18  in  each  jaw. 
4—4 


SkuU  and  teeth  oTGalago  MohoU.    (Smitli.) 

iev  of  skull }  6,  >>ack  view  of  nme ;  e.  lateral  view ;  d.  traat  view 
or  portion  of  upper  jaw;  e,  Uteral  view  of  lowor  Jaw.  All  the 
liso.    CSmiUi.) 

e  Character,— Hevid.  rounded,  muzzle  short,  eyes 
s,  ears  very  large.  Feet  pentadactyle ;  all  the  nails 
the  exception  of  the  first  digit  of  the  hind  feet, 

armed  with  a  sharp  subulate  claw.    Two  teats, 
long,  loose,  and  villous. 

tphical  Distribution  of  the  G^ti*.— Africa,  to 
r.  Swainson  adds  India.  , 

-. — ArboreaL  The  great  size  of  the  orbits  will  at 
ke  every  observer.  The  large  development  of  the 
lires  such  spacious  receptacles ;  and  this  develop- 
lecessary  on  account  of  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the 
The  food  of  these  animals  consists  of  soft  fruits, 
I  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  probably  of  insects  also. 

fond  of  v^etable  gum,  and  their  large  ears  are 
le  closed  when  they  sleep,  but  to  be  opened  upon 
ring  the  least  noise. 
$lect  as  an  example  the  Galago  Moholi  of  Dr. 

xptiofu — Colour :  Upper  parts  of  the  head  and  neck, 
E,  the  sides  of  the  l)ody,  and  the  outer  and  hinder 
of  the  extremities  intermediate  between  pearl  and 
1  gr^y ;  the  back  is  finely  brindled  from  the  dark 
'  &  basal  portion  of  the  far  being  here  and  there 


«,  Basal  How  of  akuU.  exhibiting  tho  teeth ;  B^  lowvr  Jaw.   Both  flgorM 
doable  dio  nat.  rise.    (Smith.) 

seen  through  the  surface  tints ;  the  extremities  are  of  a 
lighter  hue  than  the  other  parts  enumerated,  and  their 
outer  and  hinder  surfaces  are  distinctly  tinted  with  yellow ; 
the  middle  of  the  face,  the  lips,  the  sides  of  the  bead,  below 
and  behind  the  eyes,  the  chin,  throat,  abdomen,  and  the 
upper  surftM^  of  the  fingers  white ;  inner  surfaces  of  extre- 
mities white,  tinged  with  yellow.  Tail  glossy ;  the  colour 
intermediate  between  yellowish-brown  and  cochineal  red ; 
the  fur  is  throughout  of  the  same  colour ;  that  of  the  other 
parts  is  a  dark  slate-colour  except  at  and  near  its  surface, 
cars  fiesh-ooloured ;  and  the  down,  which  is  very  sparingly 
scattered  over  their  outer  surface,  is  pure  white.  Eyes  deep 
topaz  yellow ;  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  under  surface  of 
the  Angers  are  of  a  flesh- colour  tinged  with  brown.  Form, 
^. — Figure  slender  and  elegant.  Head  broad,  subglobular, 
and  anteriorly  terminated  by  a  short,  high,  and  almost 
pointed  nose.  Ears  large,  bare,  and  patulous,  their  tips 
rather  narrow  and  slightly  rounded ;  the  outer  margin  of 
each  ear  has  two  faint  emarginations,  and  the  internal  or 
anterior  surface  of  each  is  distinctly  marked  with  four  or 
more  transverse  ridges ;  the  eyeballs  and  the  pupils  large ; 
anterior  extremities  short  and  slender ;  posterior  ones  long, 
rather  robust,  and  each  is  terminated  by  four  fingers  and  an 
opposable  thumb,  the  tips  of  which  are  dilatc3  and  de- 
pressed ;  the  nail  of  the  forefinger  of  each  of  the  hinder 
extremities  is  narrow,  convex,  considerably  elongated 
beyond  the  soft  parts,  and  obtusely  pointed ;  all  the  other 
nails  both  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  small, 
thin,  flat,  roundish  or  ovate  in  form,  and  not  extended  to  the 
points  of  the  fingers.  Tail  cylindrical,  slender  towards  the 
base,  much  thicker  towards  and  at  the  tip,  which  arises 
from  the  fur  being  longer  on  those  parts.  On  the  head, 
body,  and  extremities  the  covering  consists  of  a  very  fine 
short  woolly  fur,  which  on  the  tail  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  fingers  is  rather  harsher.  Palm  of  the  hands  and  under 
surface  of  the  fingers  naked.  (Smith.)  Length  from  nose 
to  tip  of  the  tail,  sixteen  inches. 

Locality,  Southern  Africa,  and  probably  Western  Africa. 

Habits,  Beproduction,  Food,  ^.— The  first  specimens 
observed  by  Dr.  Smith  were  upon  trees  close  to  the  Lim- 
popo river,  in  about  lat.  25*  south,  and  firom  that  parallel  he 
continued  to  observe  others  as  the  expedition  travelled, 
lliey  were  very  active,  springing  from  branch  to  branch  and 
tree  to  tree  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  always  seised 
the  branch  on  which  they  hitended  to  rest  In  their  man- 
ners they  considerably  resembled  the  monkeys,  particularly 
in  grimaoes  and  gesli^alikt^Qs.    According  to  the  natives. 


I 


the  §pccies  ii  entirely  nocturnal,  and  rarely  to  be  seen 
during  tlie  day^whiclv'lbo  animal  spends*  in  the  nest  wliicli 
it  ha^  formed  in  the  forks  of  branches  or  in  cavities  of  de- 
cayed ttees  ;  and  in  ihese  nests  oonBtructed  of  sof(  gras%llie 
fiuaales  brin^'  forih  and  rear  their  young  (Kentrnlly  two  at  a 
birlhh  Dr*  Suiiih  states  that  the  food  of  the  Moholi  cmi- 
iists  principally  of  pulpy  fruits,  though  there  i&  reason  to 
believe  it  also  eonsumei  insectii,  as  remains  of  the  latter 
were  di&coveied  in  the  biomachii  of  several  individuals  which 
be  examined. 

Dr  Smith,  for  the  reas^ons  state*!  in  his  work,  ronsiders 
this  animal  difTerent  fiora  Galn^o  Sene^aiensis.  He  gives 
an  elaborate  anatomical  de^cripuon  and  good  figures  of  the 
more  important  and  inleresling  paiU  of  l his  unimaL 


is  either  very  shart  or  entirety  wanting;  and  oonsidiit 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  {Gardens  and  Mena^^^rit  f^j 
the  Zoolospcai  Society^  vol  i.)  on  I  he  impropriety  of  sepa- 
rating the  Hlow-paccd  Lemur  {Stfiuops  tardigrat/ui)  from 
the  slender  Lemur  {Stpnops  gracilis)  to  be  well  founded, 
obser^'int*  that  both  belong  in  fact  to  the  scansorial  tj-pcaod 
that  the  latter  \^  absolutely  necessary  to  connect  the  formtr 
with  the  genus  Tarsius,  Mr.  Swainson  further  stales  (fail 
much  uncertainty  han^s  over  an  animal  loossely  described  bjP 
Boaman  under  the  name  of  Polto  I  L^tur  B4fo,  Gm.,  AVii* 
cebui  PoUo,  Geoff*),  which  seems  lo  hiue  ihe  form  antf  thf 
slowness  of  motion  seen  in  the  Siennps  tardi^radus,  but  ^ct 
to  possess*  a  long  tail.  *  Whether,'  adds  Mr.  Swamson,  *iueh 
an  animal  exists  or  not»  certain  it  is  that  no  other  could 
pre-sent  a  more  natural  link  of  connection  between  SUnofX 
and  Ohficnus.  In  this  latter  Ibrni,  the  tail  is  again  tv- 
markably  ikveloped;  hut,  although  Itifled^  it  does  not  pre- 
sent that  bushy  and  ornamented  character  which  so  tnucb 
disimgnishes  the  genuine  Lemui-s»  It  is  not  iniproba? 
these  Galagos,  which  have  only  two  upper  cullinf;  i^^ 
the  O.  Detnidfiffli  and  Senegalensis,  belong  to  a  ditTeitm 
typo  from  the  others,  where  the  upper  cutting  teeth  an 
tour  in  number;  certain  however  it  is  that  the  TarsiuMB^m* 
canm,  Horsf,,  or  Great-headed  Gt)rlago,  is  a  genuine  tvw 
of  nature."  This  last  form  has  been  elevated  by  Mr, 
Swainaon  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  under  the  name  of  C^}ha 
hpachu^,  and  Otolicrius  in  his  arranijement  standi  belMtvu 
Steriops  and  that  genus  in  the  family  Lemuridtst.  {Ctauir 
Jiratifm  of  Qumlrupeds,   1335.) 

O'TOMYfcS.     [MuRXDJE,  vol  xv„  p.  103.] 
OTO^PTERIS  is  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns,  of  wliich  sevenl 
species  have  heen  described.  Its  distinj^uishini^  character ii 
to  have  simply  pinnated  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are  auricU-O 
at  the  ba-sL%  where   they  join  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  stalk, 
and  are  furnished  with  veins  which  proceed  directly  from 
the  ho^e  to  the  apex,  without  any  attempt  at  fui^ 
nudrib.     Five  certain  species  only  iire  known,  from  1 1 
above  the  coal-measures,  and  ehielfy  from  the  lias  an'l 
formal ions,  of  which    I  hey  arc  a  characteristic    U. 
these  are  0.  cuneaia^  Beanii^  and  acuminatOt  from  th^^  ^jvii.L* 
obima   from  the  lias,  and  Di{fremoii  from  the  new  red- 


Tli«  HvboUL 

Our  figures  are  taken  from  those  in  the  *  Illustrations  of 
the  Zoology  of  South  Africa,*  a  work  now  in  the  course  of 
pubhtation  under  the  aulhority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty*s  Treasury,  and  equally  valuEible  both  for 
the  extent  and  novelty  of  its  informal  ion  and  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations. 

Piace  in  the  System.^lWimt  places  Otolicnua  in  the 
fourth  family  {Macrotar^i)  of  his  second  order  iPolUcata), 
associated  with  Tarsias,  The  Macrotarsi  stand  in  hia 
arrangement  between  the  Prosimii  and  Ihe  L^pthdactyla. 

Cuvici",  placing  the  genus  between  Siefiops,  III.,  imd 
TtirsiuM,  ananges  it  under  the  Qtiadrumana, 

Mr,  Gray,  in  his  •Outline'  {Ann.  PhiK,  18'25).  makes 
Otoiictiui,  Galago^  and  Cheiro^allm*  the  genera  which 
form  his  Galagonina,  the  fourth  subfamily  of  his  LemuricUe, 

M.  Lesson  ( 1827)  gives  Galago—he  does  not  n<itiee  llli- 
ger*8  name— a  position  between  Nyciicebus  and  Tunim; 
and  J.  B.  Fiicher  (1829)  places  GcUago,  Geoff.  {Otolicnm, 
lil.  J  between /aecAwf  and  Ttiri-iuj. 

Cuvier  {Kegne  Animal)  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Lemur  Btttn  of  Gmelin  should  he  referred  to  this  ^roup ; 
and  M.  Le^on  places  that  animal  under  Gahgo,  with  the 
name  of  Galago  Potto,  Galago  Guineertsift,  De^m. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  considers  that  nearly  all  Ihe  Lemurs 
appear  to  be  referrible  lo  two  primary  groups,  the  Lemurs 
proper  {Lemur)  and  the  Galai5os  {Ololicnm,  III.),  views 
the  first  group  aa  eminently  frugivorous,  and  the  siccond 
at  carntvorouM,  preying  upon  small  birds,  insects,  and 
reptdes,  and  represenimg  the  Fer^,  This  lalter  group, 
Oittlicnus,  is,  he  obHcrvea,  in  t^eneral  distinguished  by  the 
sixe  of  their  hinder  feet,  or  rather  of  tlw?  tarsus  and  toes,  in 
which  re^jiecl  he  thinks  they  offer  a  beautiful  analogy  to 
M^puuru^  Rallus^  and  Crateropm  among  birds.  He  traces 
the  pa&sage  between  the  Lemui-s  and  the  Gala;j<js  in  the 
g«aiis  Stenop^ot  Jlliger,  whei«  the  taiU  as  in  LtchawAua, 
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sandstone.  There  is  moreover  an  0.  dubia  from  the 
Knowlesbury  coalfield,  and  an  0.  ovalis  from  the  Scarbo- 
rough oolite,  both  of  which  are  doubtful  species;  the  latter 
in  particular  must  be  excluded  from  the  genus,  and  pro- 
bably belongs  to  Neuropteris.  A  detaded  account  of  the 
species  will  be  found  in  the  Fossil  Flora^  vols.  ii.  and  iii., 
where  the  genus  was  first  established,  and  where  are 
figures  from  which  the  annexed  cuts  have  been  borrowed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  genus  is  the  same  as  either  the 
modern  Adiantum,  or  Lindssea,  with  both  which  it  agrees 
in  the  venation  of  the  leaves. 

OTRANTO.  TERRA  DI,  one  of  the  territorial  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  also  called  '  Provincia  di 
Lecce,'  from  the  name  of  its  present  head  town.  It  occu- 
pies the  whole  lapygian  or  Messapian  peninsula,  being 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Bari  on  the  north-west, by  that 
ofBasilicata  on  the  south-west,  and  by  the  sea  on  every 
other  side.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  100  miles,  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  30 
miles  but  it  becomes  much  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 

Eromontory  of  Leuca.  The  peninsula  is  traversed  in  its  length 
J  a  ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills,  which  arp  an  offset  of  the 
mountains  of  Basilicata,  and  run  to  the  cape  of  Leuca. 
There  are  no  rivers  properly  so  called  in  this  peninsula, 
but  the  springs  and  drainings  of  the  hills  on  both  sides 
form  streams,  most  of  which  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  or 
lose  themselves  in  marshes  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
Nearlv  the  whole  of  the  low  tract  of  land  along  the  sea- 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  is  unwholesome  and 
uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Brindisi, 
Otranto,  Taranto.  and  Gallipoli;  but  the  interior,  beinj^ 
DHore  elevated  and  dry,  is  wholesome,  and  produces  oil  in 
ibundance,  wine,  corn,  and  pasture  for  cattle.  The  oil  is 
chiefly  exported  from  the  port  of  Gallipoli. 

The  population  of  the  province,  which  in  1827  amounted 
to  346,000,  was,  in  1837,  385,284.  Thi}  population  is  dis- 
tributed among  four  districts,  Leccc,  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and 
GralHpoli,  which  are  subdivided  into  122  communes  and 
190  parishes.  More  than  two-thir^ls  of  the  population  live 
by  agriculture.  There  are  about  230  vessels  (chiefly  small 
sraft)  and  boats  belonging  to  this  province.  The  manufac- 
tories are  of  no  great  importance.  (Petroni,  Censimento 
ieiReali  Dominj  di  qud  dal  Faro;  Serristori,  Statistica 
fitalia.) 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Otranto  are:— 1, 
Briroisi;  2,  Leccb;  3,  Taranto;  4,  Gallipoli.  Galli- 
poli is  a  town  of  considerable  commercial  importance, built 
)n  a  rock?  peninsula.  It  contains,  together  with  the  sub- 
irb  cftlloa  Lizza,  about  13,000  inhabitants,  is  a  bishop*s  see, 
las  m  good  roadstead,  and  a  harbour  lately  constructed  by 
meana  of  a  pier.  It  is  the  most  trading  seaport  on  the 
\driatio  side  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  ample  cisterns  cut  in 
the  rock  for  containing  the  oil,  which  is  the  chief  produce 
)f  the  country.  Gallipoli  exports  oil,  wool,  wine,  and  other 
products  of  neighbouring  provinces.  The  tunny  fishery 
employs  also  many  persons.  5,  Otranto,  the  antient  Hy- 
iruntum,  once  a  flourishing  town,  has  been  in  a  decaying 
(tate  since  its  capture  and  pillage  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
The  present  population  hardly  exceeds  2000,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  marshy,  unhealthy,  and  uncultivated. 
Otranto  nas  an  old  cathedral,  a  cattle,  and  a  harbour  which 
is  not  very  safe.  From  Otranto,  on  a  clear  day,  the  opposite 
coast  of  Epirus  and  the  lofty  Acroceraunian  Mountains 
may  be  seen.  (Keppel  Craven,  Tour  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  qf  the  Kingdom  qf  Naples.) 

The  following  towns  are  also  in  the  province  of  Otranto : 
Messano,  near  Capo  Leuca,  with  about  7000  inhabitants ; 
Uastellaneta,  wiU)  5000 ;  Nard6,  with  4000 ;  Francavilla, 
irith  12,000;  and  Manduria,  with  5000,  and  a  remarkable 
(rell  in  the  neighbourhood,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat,, 
i..  c.  103),  the  water  of  which  always  retains  the  same  level, 
whatever  quantity  is  drawn  from  it.  Some  Greek  or  Epi- 
"ote  colonies  are  scattered  about  the  province :  the  principal 
rillages  inhabited  by  them  are  S.  Marzano,  Martana,  and 
!}alimera.  They  still  speak  a  corrupt  Greek,  and  retain 
M)mething  of  their  national  dress.  Many  of  the '  masserie,' 
)r  form-houses,  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  built  hke 
"oris,  and  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  in  which 
;he  country-people,  in  the  case  of  a  landing  being  made  by 
the  Turkish  corsairs,  to  which  they  were  exposed  for  some 
centuries,  or  of  incursions  of  inland  banditti,  could  take 
efuge  with  their  cattle  and  valuable  effects.  A  wall,  high 
ind  strongly  bnllt,  forms  a  quadrangle,  against  one  sMs 


of  which  the  dwelling-house  is  built,  containing  two  or 
three  habitable  rooms  and  sometimes  a  chapel ;  the  grana- 
ries, stables,  and  outhouses  are  on  the  other  side,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure  is  a  round  or  square  tower  two 
stories  high,  standing  quite  alone.  The  ascent  to  the  first 
story  is  either  by  stone  steps  inserted  in  the  tower  or  by  a 
moveable  ladder. 

This  remote  province  was,  in  the  year  1818,  after  the 
restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  scene  of  a  singular 
warfare  between  the  royal  troops  and  a  considerable  body  of 
partisans  belonging  to  the  secret  political  associations  of 
that  period,  who  called  themselves  *  European  Patriots,' 
'  Decisi,'  *  Carbonari,'  &c.  The  armed  partisans  were  led 
by  a  priest  named  Ciro  Annichiarico,  who  had  been  formerly 
in  the  prison  of  Lecce  for  committing  several  murders,  but 
had  contrived  to  escape.  These  outlaws  assumed  the  name 
of  the  'Salcntine  Republic,*  and  issued  proclamations  threat- 
ening with  death  those  who  should  refuse  them  assistance. 
Thev  had  a  black  standard  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a 
skull  between  two  axes,  and  other  symbols  of  a  like  charac- 
ter. After  they  had  committed  many  excesses  and  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  nearly  two  years.  King 
Ferdinand  sent  against  them  General  Church,  with  a  body 
of  1200  soldiers  and  full  powers.  After  some  fighting.  Ciro 
Annichiarico  was  surrounded  and  taken  in  the  masseria  of 
Scaserba,  ten  miles  fVom  Francavilla.  He  was  tried  before 
a  court-martial,  condemned,  and  executed  in  February, 
1818,  With  above  100  followers.  A  curious  account  of  the 
whole  business  is  given  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Secret  So- 
cieties of  the  South  of  Italy,'  London,  1821,  translated 
ttom  the  French  MS.,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Bartholdy,  who  was  at  one  time  Prussian  diplomatic 
agent  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

The  peninsula  of  Otranto  was  antiently  called  by  various 
names:  lapygia,  Messapia,  Calabria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Salentini.  The  antient  lapygians  or  Messapians  were  pro- 
bably native  tribes  of  the  great  Oscan  family  [Apulia]  ; 
they  were  looked  upon  as  barbarians  by  the  Greeks,  who 
had  formed  settlements  upon  their  coasts.  Thucydides  (vii. 
57),  in  the  muster  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syracuse, 
names  the  lapygians  as  auxiliary  barbarians.  They  were 
often  at  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum,  whom  they  de- 
feated with  great  loss  about  the  year  of  Rome  281  (Hero- 
dotus, vii.  170  ;  and  Diodorus,  xi.  52) ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards repeatedly  defeated  by  Archytas.  The  name  of  lapygia 
was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  of  Apulia  as  far  north 
as  Mount  Garganus.  The  Romans  divided  the  same  aniienl 
tract  between  Apulia  and  Calabiia.  The  coins  found  at 
Acerenza,  Oria,  and  other  places  in  this  region  bear  Oscan 
characters.  Horace  calls  the  people  of  Canusium '  bi Un- 
gues,' because  they  spoke  Greek  besides  their  native  tongue ; 
and  the  vulgar  language  of  Rudio^,  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  was  likewise  a  dialect  of  the  Oscau.  (Gellius, 
xvii.  17.)  Further  particulars  concerning  the  antient  his- 
tory of  this  country  are  given  under  Taranto. 
OTTAJA'NO.  [Naples,  Province  of.] 
OTTAWA.    [Canada.] 

OTTER.  The  Otters  (Lutra,  Linn.)  form  a  natural 
group  of  carnivorous  animals  whose  habits  are  aquatic  and 
whose  food  is  fish.  They  consist  of  two  forms  nearly  allied  : 
the  first,  includmg  the  River  Otters,  Lutra  of  Storr;  the 
second,  the  Sea  Otter,  Enhydra  of  Fleming. 

Organization. 

Skeleton;  Skull.— -In  the  Otters  the  suborbital  hole  is 
larger  than  it  is  in  the  badgers,  the  grisons,  and  the  martens, 
almost  as  large,  indeed,  as  it  is  in  the  rodents ;  their  muszle  is 
shorter  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  between  and 
behind  the  orbits  more  compact;  their  tympanic  cavities 
are  less  convex ;  their  entire  cranium  more  depressed,  and 
its  base  wider  and  flatter.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  entirely 
within  the  orbit,  and  its  aperture  is  above  the  interior  sub- 
orbital bole.  The  circular  aperture  is  blended  externally 
with  the  sphenoorbital  hole,  but  internally  it  is  separated 
by  a  considerable  interval  from  it  by  a  bony  plate.  The 
internal  pterygoid  process  is  soldered.  The  whole  skull 
has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  that  of  the  seal  {Phoca 
vitulina) ;  agtCBb  relationship  is  to  be  traced  in  the  short 
muzzle,  the  compression  of  the  interorbital  region  (which 
is  carried  still  farther  in  the  seal),  the  width  and  datness  of 
the  cranium,  and  the  llatness  and  enlargement  of  the  w 
inferior  region,  with  the  e.\ception  of  the  tympanic  ov 
which  in  the  s&al^e  Urge  and  convex* 
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III  the  oilier  parU  of  the  skekUin  Ihere  i%  iwlhitig  to  I  UmU  admils  of  such  freedom  of  motimi,  that  the  animal  can 
}mUh  a  detailed  description^  the  variations  beiu|?  luch  m\  turn  them  in  ahnost  any  dirc<?tion,  and  bring  thera  wuli 
might  be  expected  to  suit  ibe  habits  of  nn  aquatic,  carni-  I  ease  on  a  Une  with  the  body,  so  as  to  act  Uke  fuii 
Torous,  hairy  quiidrupecL     Thus,  the  arliculation  of  the  I 
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Digeiiir^  Of'gafis.--The  teeth  of  the  OUers  are  sharp 
and  ftiron^,  and  the  tuberdes  of  the  molars  very  |>ointed,  a 
modification  necessarj'  to  aecure  the  prehension  and  speedy 
(lesiruction  of  their  ai^de  and  slippery  prey.  In  the  length 
fjf  the  intestines  there  is  a  diflference  between  the  Common 
Offer  and  the  Sea  Offer ;  the  ktler,  like  the  Seal,  has  very 
lontj  intestines.  Sir  Everard  Home  gives  the  leni^h  of  the 
intestines  of  the  Sea  Otter  as  twelve  times  llmt  of  iho  ani- 
mal ;  but  those  of  the  Cuinmon  Otter  as  only  three  lirnea  and 
a  quarlcr  the  lenj^ib  of  the  aniraaL  (P/iiL  Trafm.)  Professor 
Owen  however  infurinjt  us  that  in  a  female  common  otter 
fliSAOcied  by  him,  ihe  inteslincs:  were  9  feet  5  inelieij,  the  body 
from  noso  to  vent  beincf  I  foot  5  inches;  and  we  should 
expect,  physiologically,  to  find  lon^^er  intestines  in  a  eoinmtni 
otter  than  in  one  of  the  land  Fera*. 

I'rhmnj  and  Genital  Or^o/;*.— The  kidney  is  lubnlaled 
or  conglomerated,  consist  tng,  in  fact,  of  an  ngi^regation  of 
small  kidneys,  connected  by  cellular  substance  ;  hut  these 
small  kidney fi  are  not  so  uuiiierous  as  in  the  seal  and  por- 
poise. (Home  on  ihe  *  Sea  Otter,*  Phil  Tram.)  In  the 
Museum  of  Ibc  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Physiological 
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Series,  No.  2519)  is  a  preparation  exhibiting  Ihe  XvAn 
penis,  anus,  and  anal  glands  of  the  Common  Otter. 

Nervowi  St/stem  and  Setijies, — Taste,  smell,  and  h«9rtn( 
appear  to  he  well  developed.  Sight  remarkably  qu^rk 
Touch  niorlorate.  except  about  the  muzzle,  lips,  «iid  win*- 
kers,  where  it  appears  to  be  acute.  :. 

(Jew^ric.  C/taracfer,    [hmK\.]^Head  compresaed ;  iytt 
rather  large;  ear*  very  short ;   tclm hers  vtry  siitV 
rather  rough;   bodt/   very   much   lengtlieiied ;   /ti 
tbe/epMviih  Hve  toes  and  wtbbwl ;    (at/  long,  stg^^l,  Jlil^ 
tened  horizontally,  and  covered  witli  short  hair. 
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Example. — Lutra  vulgaris^  Erxleb.  Mmfvla  Lutn, 
Linn. 

Description. — Head  and  nose  broad  and  flat,  neck  tBrk, 
body  elongated.  Tail  broad  tit  the  base,  compressed  hori- 
zonially,  and  tiipering  to  a  point 

The  eyos»  which  nre  not  large,  are  placed  compamtiwljr 
near  to  the  nose;  the  em's  are  very  short  and  the  nnrlii  .n 
opening  rather  narrow.  The  month  is  small  anr) 
are  capable  of  being  firmly  closed  together.  The, 
are  very  long»  the  legs  very  short,  strong,  siout^  and  muwm 
lar.  The  five4o*!tl  fk-et  are  furnitshed  w^iih  strong  hrxtiA 
webs»  like  those  of  wjikr-fowl  which  have  these  acct*iiort^ 
best  developed,  lltin  e  SomoiTille  terms  the  Otter  *  goo»- 
fooled/ 

Cahiif, — Brown  (deepest  on  the  upper  p4ir1&%  wJtll  IN 
exceptiun  oTtwo  small  patches  of  white  on  the  lips,  oike  oo 
each  side  of  the  nose. 

Size. — This  specie^  van  en  much  in  size.  The  length  of 
one  Sent  to  Mr.  Bell  from  8utherlaurlibire  was  two  l^t  otic 
inch  and  six  lint\*,  Mr.  Miu-i^illivnvy  notes  the  length  of 
Ivvu  males;  one  measured  4"i  iiudie^,  and  the  olhef  3$ 
inches.  By  the  same  author,  the  length  of  a  female  U 
given  nt  4ti  inches.  These  meivsurements  are  from  the  nose 
to  the  point  of  the  tail.  Mr.  Bell  slates  that  the  usuri 
weight  of  a  fine  male  En^rbsh  Otter  is  from  20  to  24  {>oundi, 
and  that  of  the  female  abmit  4  pounds  less;  adding  however 
that  Pennant  records  one  found,  in  1794,  in  the  river Lft 
between  Stratford  ami  Ware  that  weij^hed  40  pound?. 

This,  Ihere  can  be  little  douht,,  is  the  tvv^pi^  (Ki  ' 
of  AriBtole  and  the  Greeks,  and  iho  Lutra  of  th 
Italians.     It  is  the  Loira,  Lfidria,  and  Loutra  oi  ttic  lu^ 
dern  Italiuna  ;   Nidria  and  Lutra  of  the  SpunHb  ;  I^mtrt 
of  Ihe  French:    Otter  and  F/*r/i  €mer  of  t!-  '' 
Offer  of  the  Puldi;  Utter  of  the  Swedes; 

Danes;   Dtjfii^i  uf  the  Wel&h;   Balgair^  Cu  ; ....u,«p- 

Dog),  and  Matadh  of  the  Kortheni  Celts;  and  Oner  of  ^ 
modern  Britts^b, 

Habits,  Food,  I^spraducfion,  Jf'^^ — The  natural  food  off 
Common  Otter  is  nsh,  for  Ibe  chacc  and  capture  of  '  ^_ 
lis  whole  frame  is  heautifully  adapted.  How  silently  it  tB^ 
water  entered  1  The  eyes  are  so  placed  that  wheil^er  ilia 
aniraQl  is  swimming  bt^low  its  prey,  behind  it,  abo^ij^ 
or  hcijide  it,  their  situation,  or*  at  most,  tlie  lea«(  mo 
of  the  betid  and  neck,  bring*  it  within  the  sphere  of  1 
pursuer's  vision.  The  whole  frame-work  of  the  aitiinat 
its  short  fni-Uke  legs,  oary  feet,  and  rudder  of  a  taft 
enable  it  to  make  the  swiftest  turns,  nay,  almost  houtnii 
in  the  water^  acconling  as  the  rapidity  of  its  agile  pre? 
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demands  a  suddeti  downward  dive,  on  upwanl  spring,  or 
a  side  snap.  Tlie  short  fur,  which  is  close  and  fiue,  keeps 
the  body  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  tlio  longer  and  outer 
hairs  directed  backwardi  enable  it  to  glide  through  the 
water,  when  propelled  horizontally  by  its  webbed  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  noiselessly  and  speedily.  Easy  and  elegant  in 
its  motions,  there  are  few  objects  more  attractive  in  mena- 
Iferies  than  the  pond,  especially  if  it  be  kept  clean  and 
supplied  with  clear  water,  wherein  the  Otter  is  seen  to 
hunt  its  living  prey.  When  it  has  seized  a  small  fish,  it 
instantly  leaves  the  water  and  devours  it,  beginning  with 
the  head,  whilst  the  body  is  held  between  the  fore-paw;:. 
Larger  fish  are  held  down  by  the  paws,  and  the  head  and  tail 
are  often  left  uneaten.  Tlie  havoc  made  by  these  animals 
in  the  rivers  and  ponds  is  great ;  for  they  will  go  on  kill- 
ing, and  eat  but  a  small  portion  of  each  fish,  if  ii  be  large, 
when  they  find  plenty  of  prey.  When  fish  is  scarce  and  it  is 
pressed  by  hunger,  Mr.  Bell  sutes  that  the  Otter  has  been 
known  to  resort  far  inland,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fonn-vard,  and  attack  lambs  sucking-pigs,  and  poultry. 
Mr.  Macgillivray  tells  us,  also,  that  it  has  been  known  to 
attack  young  domestic  animals,  and  the  latter  zoologist 
found  the  stomach  of  one,  which  was  killed  in  June,  filled 
with  a  curious  collection  of  larvs  and  earth-worms.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  said  to  be  nine  weelcs,  and  the  number 
of  young  produced  varies  from  three  to  five.  The  Otter's 
placei  of  refuse  near  rivers  and  lakes  are  beneath  the  roots 
of  trees  or  in  holes. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Common  Otter  is, 
a*  it  has  been  asserted,  confined  to  the  fresh- waters.  They 
are  known  to  frequent  the  sea  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
to  hunt  far  out.  In  the  south  of  England  (Cornwall)  the 
Otfer  will  go  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  the  summer  and  good 
weather  afler  its  prey,  according  to  Mr.  Couch.  On  the 
lea-shore,  rocky  coves  with  scattered  blocks,  hollows,  and 
cavities  under  large  stones,  are  its  haunts.  These  marine 
eommon  otters  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sea  Otter 
(Etikifdra). 

That  the  Common  Otter  is  capable  of  domestication  and 
attachment  we  have  ample  testimony.  Albertus  Magnus, 
Aldrovandus,  Gesncr,  and  others  attest  this.  Every  angler 
will  remember  the  passage  in  Walton,  where  i^ood  Mr. 
Piscator  is  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  one  of  the  young 
ottecs  which  the  huntsman,  afier  the  death  of  the  '  bitch 
otter,'  had  found.  '  Look  you,'  says  the  huntsman,  '  here- 
about it  was  she  kennelled ;  look  you,  here  it  was  indeed, 
for  here's  her  young  ones,  no  less  than  five ;  come,  let's  kill 
them  alL'  *  No,'  exclaims  Piscator,  *  I  pray.  Sir,  save 
ma  one;  and  I'll  try  if  I  can  make  her  tame,  as  I  know  an 
iugenious  gentleman  in  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Nich.  Seagrave, 
has  done;  who  hath  not  only  made  her  tame,  but  to  catch 
fish,  and  do  many  other  things  at  pleasure.'  Bufibn,  who 
could  be  as  hard  of  belief  in  some  points  as  he  was  credu- 
lous in  others,  disbelieves  the  otter's  capability  for  domesti- 
cation. The  testimony  above  noticed  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  cloud  of  modern  witnesses.  Goldsmith  mentions  an 
utter  which  went  into  a  gentleman's  pond  at  the  wonl  of 
command,  drove  the  fish  up  into  a  corner,  and  having 
leized  on  the  largest,  brought  it  out  of  the  water  to  its 
master.  Daniel,  Bewick,  Shaw,  record  instances  of  the 
inirnal^s  docility  in  this  way.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Macgilli- 
rray  both  corroborate  the  fact.  The  latter  has  collected  the 
(bllowing  anecdotes.  '  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  in  his  amusing 
"*  Sketches  from  Nature,"  gives  an  account  of  several  do- 
mesticated otters,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  a  poor  widow, 
vben  led  forth,  plunged  into  the  Urr  or  the  neighbouring 
bums,  and  brought  out  all  the  fish  it  could  find.  Ano- 
ther, kept  at  Corsbie  House,  Wigtonshire,  evinced  a  great 
rondness  for  gooseberries,  fondled  about  her  keeper's  feet 
like  a  pup  or  kitten,  and  even  seemed  inclined  to  salute  her 
cheek,  wnen  permitted  to  carry  her  freedoms  so  far.  A 
third,  belonging  to  Mr.  Monteith  of  Carstairs,  was  also  very 
tame,  and  though  he  frequently  stole  away  at  ni{;ht  to  fish 
by  the  pale  light  ^  the  moon  and  associate  with  his  kindred 
by. the  river  side,  his  master,  of  course,  was  too  generous  to 
find  any  iauU  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  spending  his  even- 
ing hours.  In  the  morning  he  was  always  at  his  post  in  the 
kennel,  and  no  animal  understood  better  the  secret  of  keep- 
ing his  own  side  of  the  house.  Indeed  his  pugnacity  in  this 
nsspect  gave  him  a  great  lift  in  the  favour  of  the  game- 
keeper, who  talked  of  his  feats  wherever  he  went,  and 
avowed  besides,  that  if  the  best  cur  that  ever  ran  *'  only 
daured  to  girn"  at  his  protegA,  he  would  soon  "  mak'  his 
P.  C^  No.  1047, 


teeth  meet  through  him."  To  mankind  however  he  was 
much  more  civil,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  lifted  by 
the  tail,  though  he  objected  to  any  interference  with  his 
snout,  which  is  probobly  with  him  the  seat  of  honour.' 
They  are  however  dangerous  pets ;  for,  if  offended,  they 
will  bite  grievously. 

Utility  to  3/a/?.~The  capacity  of  the  Otter  for  domestica- 
tion being  proved,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  might 
be  traine<l  to  catch  fish  or  assist  in  fishing.  Fur  this  pur- 
pose Mr.  Bell  states  that  the  following  method  has  been 
recommended:* — they  should  be  procured  as  young  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  first  fed  with  small  fish  and  water.  Then 
bread  and  milk  is  to  be  alternated  with  the  fish,  and  the 
pro))ortion  of  the  farmer  gradually  increased  till  they  are 
led  to  live  entirely  on  bread  and  milk.  They  are  then  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry,  as  dogs  are  trained,  and  when  they  arc 
brought  to  do  this  well,  a  leather  fish  stuffed  with  wool  is 
employed  as  the  thing  to  be  fetched.  They  are  afterwards 
exercised  with  a  dead  fish,  and  chastised  if  they  attempt  to 
tear  it  Finally  they  are  sent  into  the  water  aAer  livintr 
fish.  ^ 

As  an  article  of  food,  though  the  iiesh  is  rank  and  fishy, 
the  otter  was  not  rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Their 
church  permitted  it  to  be  eaten  on  mnigre  days;  and  Pen- 
nant saw  one  in  the  kit(;hen  of  the  Carthusians  near  Dijon, 
under  preparation  for  the  dinner  of  the  religious  of  that 
rigid  order,  who,  by  their  rules,  are  prohibited  during  their 
whole  lives  from  eating  tlesh.  Mr.  Macgillivrav  states  that  he 
knew  a  man  in  Harris  who  procured  a  consiuerable  number 
every  year,  when  the  skins  were  more  in  reouest  than  now, 
and  who  generally  cooked  the  llesh,  of  whicn  Mr.  Macgilli* 
vray  once  partook  with  the  family.  It  was  '  dark-coloured, 
rank,  sapid  enough,  but  not  agreeably  so;'  and  under  the 
skin  was  a  layer  of  fat,  as  in  the  seals,  which  might,  he 
adds,  render  it  pleasant  food  to  a  Greenlander  or  starving 
Hebridian. 

Varieties. — Before  we  refer  to  tlie  undoubted  varieties  of 
this  species,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  an  Irish  Otter,  which 
Mr.  Ogilby  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  under  the 
name  of  Lutra  Roensis,  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  its 
colouring,  which  approaches  nearly  to  black  both  on  tlie 
upper  and  under  surface ;  of  the  less  extent  of  the  pale 
colour  beneath  the  throat,  as  compared  with  the  English 
Lutra  vulgaris;  and  of  some  difiTerence  of  the  ears,  and  in 
the  propoilions  of  other  parts.  The  marine  habits  of  the 
animal,  which  is  found  chicHy  in  hollows  and  caverns 
formed  by  scattered  masses  of  the  basaltic  columns  of  the 
east  coast  of  Antrim,  where  a  price  is  set  u])on  its  head  in 
consequence  of  its  destruction  of  the  salmon,  strengthen 
Mr.  Ogilby  in  this  opinion,  from  which  Mr.  Bell  differs,  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Ogilby  states  that  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  Common  Otter,  that 
he  (Mr.  Bell)  does  not  find  in  the  stuffed  specimen  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ogilby  characters  sufficiently  distinct  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  more  than  a  very  dark  and  handsome 
variety,  and  that  two  skins  of  Zetland  otters  (which  are 
equally  marine  in  their  habits)  presented  to  him  (Mr.  Bell) 
are  almost  as  dark-coloured;  Mr.  Bell  adds  that  these 
skins  are  larger  than  those  usually  found  in  England;  and 
that  the  fur  is  nearly  as  fine  as  those  imported  from 
America. 

The  variety  spotted  with  white  is  supposed  to  bo  the 
*  King  of  the  Otters'  of  the  Scotch  vulgar,  who  hold  that  it 
bears  a  sort  of  cliarnied  life,  in  so  far  that  its  death  is  never 
unaccompanied  by  the  death  of  a  man  or  some  other  living 
creature.  The  skin  is  considered  precious  as  an  antidote 
against  infection,  wounds,  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  One 
of  these  spotted  otters  is  in  the  museum  at  Paris,  near  which 

Elace  it  was  found.  Mr.  Macgillivray  says  that  lie  has 
card  of  white  otters,  but  had  never  seen  an  albino. 
CAac^.— In  the  older  annals  of  sporting  in  this  country, 
otter-hunting  holds  no  inconsiderable  place.  Somerville 
describes  it  at  some  length  and  with  much  unction  in  \m 
fourth  book  (Chace)  towards  the  end.  It  is  now  fast  dying 
away  ;  but  is  still  kept  up  in  some  places,  as  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  The  pretty  vignette  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Bell's 
interesting  history  of  the  Ottert  was  taken  as  one  of  the  me- 
moranda of  a  day's  sport  in  Glamorganshire  not  long  ago. 
Mr.  Macgillivrav  J  informs  us  that  Mr.  Lomare  hunted  tho 
Dumfriesshire  rivers  in  1833,  1834,  and   1835,  and  that 
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LoTcl  John   Soott  keeps  a  pack  of  ©tter-liounds  for  the 
tlr^ams  of  Roxburgbslure. 
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Asiatic  Lvtrm, 

Exanjple,  Lutra  Nair. 

Desertptwn. — Fur  deep  dieiitmit,  liyhte«it  on  the  sides; 
lr>wcr  part  of  tlie  neck  and  Hjceks,  as  well  as  the  throat, 
reddish  bright  brown  ;  above  the  eye  a  ruddy  yellow  or  yel- 
lowii5h*white  spot. 

This  is  I  he  Nirnayie  of  the  people  of  Pondichery,  and  is 
probably  ih©  species  seen  by  Bisihop  Heber,  who  passed  a 
row  of  nine  or  ten  lars^e  and  very  bL^autiful  otlers,  tethered 
with  straw  collars  and  long  strings  to  bamboo  slakes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Malta  Colly.  *  Sorae  were  swimming  about 
at  ihe  full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water;  others  were  rolling  themselves  in  the  sun 
on  the  sandy  bank«  utlering  a  shrill  whistling  noise  as  if  in 
play-  I  was  told  that  noost  of  the  fishermen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood kept  one  or  more  of  these  anirnalst  who  were 
almost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing;  some- 
times driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes  oringing 
out  ilie  larger  fish  with  their  teutb.'  Another  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  the  fcasability  of  taming  these  animals  and 
rtindoring  tbem  useful  to  man* 

Geoj^aphf'caf  l}i*thbittio7t.—Vsmi  Indies.  N.B.  Colonel 
Sykes  notes,  in  his  list  of  MammaUa  obtained  in  Dukhun 
(Ueccan),  *  Lutra  Natr^  F,  Cuv.,  Ju/tl  Marjur  or  Water- 
Cat  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  Ottfr  of  Dukhun  differs  only 
fh)ra  the  Nair  in  wanting  the  white  spots  over  tho  eyes,  in 
harin^  a  while  upper  lip,  and  in  being  somewhat  larger/ 
iZool.  Froc,,  1 830-3  L) 

African  Lut»«. 

Example,  Lutra  Capemis  (genus  Aonyx  of  Lesson). 

Description, — Fur  soft,  full,  and  thick*  chestnut  brown, 
deepe!$t  on  the  rump,  limbs,  and  tail,  brighter  on  the  sid*>s, 
and  brownish-grey  upon  the  head  ;  under  pari  of  the  body 
wbite.  Length  two  feet  ton  inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
tail,  which  is  one  foot  eight  inches, 

Observatiom. — M,  Lesson  allows  that  this  species,  which 
he  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  cjenus,  possesses  the  same 
gfsneral  characters  as  the  Lutrcp,  such  as  the  dentary 
•yslem  and  form  of  the  body;  and  makes  the  difference 
ao!ely  consist  in  the  form  of  the  feet  and  toes,  which  he 
aays  are  hardly  joined  by  a  membrane.  lie  slates  that  the 
second  toe  would  seSm  conjoined  to  the  tliiid  tliroughout 
its  first  arliculiuion.  These  toes  arc  both  more  elongated 
llian  the  succeed  mg  ones,  and  all  the  toes  are  without  claws, 
or  rather,  a  vestieo  of  a  rudimentary  nail  is  only  observed  on 
the  second  and  third  toes  of  tbe  posterior  feet.  He  records 
the  species  as  Aonyx  Delatandii^  Lutra  inunguis  of  G.  Cuv. 
and  r.  Cuv.,  Did,  Sc.  Nat.  But  Cmier,  in  his  last  edition 
of  tbe  *  Recne  Animal/  writing  on  the  Cape  Otter  (Lutra 
Capenxix,  Fr  Cuv.),  remarks  that  the  while  of  the  throat, 
the  8»dw  of  the  hetid,  and  of  the  neck  is  more  pure  than 
that  of  the  Javanese  Simun^^  {Lutra  LeptomjT,  Horsf.),  and 
that  there  is  some  of  this  coJour  at  the  end  of  the  noso ;  but, 
he  adds,  what  mo«t  distinguishes  it  is  that  (at  a  certain 
age  at  least)  it  has  no  nails,  a  character  on  which  M.  Lesson 
e^tMjshi^d  his  ^nus  Aonyr,     Nevertheless,    continues 


Cuvior  in  conclusion,  young  individuals  have  been  broti{M 
from  the  Cape  which  have  nails,  and  it  remains  to  be  protcd 
whether  tbeso  are  of  ihe  same  species. 

Locality,  Habits,  Food,  tfr— Tins  species  haunts  tha  %a!l 
pools  of  tbe  seu-bhores  of  the  Cape,  and  hves  on  fv^h  anii 
orustaccans. 

American  Lvtrm. 

Examples,  Ltitra  Canademis  and  Lutra  BratitienmM* 

fjttra  CanadenniSf  Sabine. 

Dritcription.-'Tiiv  above  and  below  shining  broirn,and 
much  resembling  that  of  the  beaver     Siie   mueh 
than  that  of  the  European  Otter,  Lutra  vufgari^t.     I 
from  nose  to  tip  of  tail  (which  is  eighteen  inches)  aboui  u>c 
feet. 

This  is  tho  Louire  de  Canada  of  BnfCon,  Land  Otttr  <4 
Warden,  Commnn  Otter  of  Pennant  (Arct.  ZooL}  :  Luir% 
BrasiHettnis  of  Harlan  ;  the  American  Otter  of  God  mm; 
Neekeek  of  the  Cree  Indians ;  and  Capucca  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Nootka» 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  gives  these  synonyms,  stales  lue^ 
cinctty  the  various  opinions  of  authors  as  to  tliis  speae% 
and  concludes  by  fbtlowing  Mr.  Sabine^s  opinion  that  il  ii 
peculiar  to  the  northern  districts  of  America. 

Habits,  Food,  tf-c.— In  its  habits  and  food  Dr.  Richartf- 
son  states  that  tho  Canada  otter  resembles  the  Europi^ 
species.  In  the  winter  season  il  frequcnla  rapids  and  f  * 
for  the  advantage  of  open  water ;  and  when  its  usual  bat 
are  froxen  over,  it  will  travel  to  a  great  distance  thrtl 
the  snow  in  search  of  a  rapid  that  bus  resisted  tl 
frost.  When  seen  and  pursued  by  the  hunters  n^  if  ta  oq 
these  journeys,  it  throws  itself  forward  on  its  h'  i«i 

through  the  snow  for  several  yards,  leaving  a  ,  i  ow 
behind  it.  This  movement  is  described  hy  the  Doctoral 
being  repeated  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  even  a  swill 
runner  on  snow-shoes  has  much  trouble  in  overtaking  it. 
It  also  doubles  on  its  track  with  much  cunning,  nnd  dttt* 
under  the  snow  tu  elude  itspursuers.  When  cl^  '<J, 

it  will  turn    and  defend  itself   obstinately*  Df, 

Richardson's  parly  wore  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  iu  luu  >i'nijf 
of  I826i  these  otters  robbed  their  nets  which  had  been  Kfl 
under  the  iuo  a  few  yarcl!=^  from  a  piece  of  open  water.  Tbey 
penerally  carried  ulf  the  heads  of  the  fish,  leaving  the  W' 
dies  sticking  in  the  net. 

The  female  brings  forth  one  Utter  in  the  year,  ootisistiag 
of  two  or  three. 

Geographical  Distribution, — The  Mackenzie  and  other 
rivers  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Sea ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  adds, 
that  theie  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  the  skios 
obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  Pociiicand  those  in  the  neigh* 
bo u rhood  of  H ud so i i*s  Bay.     ( Fauna  Borea li-A m er imna, ) 

Utility  to  ilTijn.— The  fur  is  valuable,  and  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce  ;  it  varies  with  Ihe  season.  In  summer 
the  hair  is  %*cry  short,  and  then  it  is  almost  black;  in  win- 
ter it  becomes  a  rich  reddish  brown,  with  the  exception  of 
the  greyish  spot  under  the  chin,  Tho  fur  is  nearly  as  Una 
as  beaver-wool,  but  not  so  long,  and  consequently  is  iH>t « 
well  adapted  for  felt.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  me^im  « 
eight  thousand  are  annually  exported  to  England. 

Lutra  Brasiliensis,  Ray* 

Description,— ¥nv  short  and  close,  of  a  bright  rudd^  yel- 
low deepening  into  chestnut  towards  the  extremity  of  tbe 
limbs  and  tail ;  tower  part  of  the  neck  and  throat  pale  yd- 
low.  Length,  mule,  3  feel  GJ  inches;  tail,  which  is  very 
thick,  18  inches.  The  largest  female  possessed  b| 
D'Azara  was  34  inches  long  including  the  tail,  which  wsi  I( 
inches.     Another  measured  36  inches,  12  for  the  tail. 

Obs. — M.  Lesson  slates  that  this  is  the  only  otter  whkk 
is  deprived  of  the  glandular  apparatus  round  the  nostrils* 

This  is  the  ZfSo  de  no  (River  WolO  of  the  colonists; 
but  DWzara  observes  that  it  is  not  a  wolf,  but  aa  otter, 
belonging  to  the  same  fatnily  as  tbe  European  sti«ci«v 
from  which  it  differs;  and  be  accordingly  calls  it  Nttlria, 
It  is  the  Mm  tela  Lutra  {Brcmlietim  p)  of  Gmehn, 

Habits,  Fbod,  Beproductirm,  ^v.—  D'Asura  says  that  Ibis 
species  lives  in  troops,  which  sometimes,  rising  to  the  iu^ 
face  of  tbe  water,  lif\  their  heads  and  bark  like  dogs,  wiill 
a  hoarse  voice,  in  a  menacing  and  snapping  manner,  with*H*t 
however  injuring  voyagers  or  swimmers*  Each  famil| 
seems  to  posses  a  sepamte  domain.  It  spends  nearly  si 
much  time  in  the  water  as  it  does  upon  land,  whoi»e  ildo- 
vours  the  flsh  which  it  has  taken,  and  roars  its  youitg  la 
holes  which  it  excavates  in  the  banks.    The  same  autbut 
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was  iiiformod  bv  the  Payaguas  Indians  who  sail  con- 
tinually up  and  down  the  river,  and  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  animal  than  others,  that  the  female 
brings  forth  two  at  a  birth,  covered  with  hair,  and  that 
many  females  bring  forth  and  rear  their  younij  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place,  their  usual  resort  throughout 
the  year.  The  motions  of  this  otter  are  generallv  slow,  and 
it  drags,  as  it  were,  its  belly  and  muzzle  along  the  ground : 
when  it  runs,  it  is  not  at  all  swift. 

D'Azara  further  states  that  a  neighbour  of  his  purchased 
I  young  whelp,  which  at  six  months  old  was  34  inches  louij. 
Et  was  permitted  to  run  loose  about  the  house,  and  was  fed 
vith  fish,  flesh,  bread,  mandioca,  and  other  food,  but  it  pre- 
'erred  fish.  It  would  walk  into  the  street  and  return,  knew  the 
leoplc  of  the  house,  came  when  called  by  name,  and  would 
bllow  them  like  a  dog.  but  its  short  legs  soon  failed  it,  and 
I  soon  grew  weary.  It  would  amuse  itself  with  dogs  and 
rats,  as  well  as  with  their  masters ;  but  it  was  a  rough  play- 
fellow, and  required  to  be  treated  cautiously,  for  it  bit 
»harply.  It  never  harmed  poultry  or  any  other  animal, 
i;xcepting  sucking  pigs,  which  were  not  safe  within  its 
reach,  and  it  would  have  killed  them,  if  it  had  not  been 
)rerented.  It  entered  all  the  rooms  and  slept  always  below 
ihe  bed,  was  very  cleanly,  and  always  visited  one  particular 
»pot  for  the  deposit  of  its  excrements. 

Zoco/i/y.— Tlie  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets  of  Paraguay, 
according  to  D'Azara,  who  at  first  stated  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  it  entered  salt  water,  and  that  its  geographical 
range  did  not  extend  to  the  river  Plata ;  but  in  his  French 
abridgement  he  states  that  the  species  is  found  in  that 
river. 

\*  From  M*Culloch*s  lists  it  appears  that  the  number 
uf  Otter-skins  exported  from  Quebec  in  1808  amounted  to 
7230,  at  1/.  per  skin.  In  1S-2G  the  numbers  were  less, 
1698  having  been  exported  from  that  place  in  that  year.  In 
18:29,  14,862  were  imported  into  Britain :  of  these  39  came 
fh)m  Germany,  13,104  from  the  British  North  American 
Colonies,  1707  from  the  United  States,  2  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  49  from  all  other  places.  They  were  almost 
wholly  re-exported  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Mr. 
Bell  states  that  the  number  of  Otter-skins  imported  into 
this  country  in  1830,  was  713,115;  in  1831,  494,007;  in 
1832,  222,493;  and  in  1833,  only  23,889.  He  adds  that 
after  September  1,  1833,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  iiL 
each  to  U.  per  hundred,  since  which  he  believes  that  the 
importation  has  gradually  increased. 

Enhydra. 

Dr.  Fleming  gives  the  following  generic  character  of  the 
Sea-Otter  un&r  the  above  name.  Six  incisors  above,  and 
foar  below.  Tail  much  shorter  than  the  body.  No  anal 
Kcnt-bag^ 

06#.--In  Cook's  *  Voyage '  it  is  stated  that  a  young  Sea- 
Otter  was  brought  on  board  with  ^ix  lower  incisors.  Steller 
and  succeeding  systematists  give  four  as  the  number  in  the 
lower  jaw.  Dr.  Richardson  suggests  that  two  of  the  lower 
ones  may  drop  out  before  the  animal  becomes  adult. 

Descripthn,— Fur  thick,  woolly,  and  very  soft,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  silky  hairs  of  a  lustrous  black ;  most  of 
the  upper  parts  arc  of  a  deep  velvctty  maroon  brown,  and 
the  anterior  jiarts  silvery  grey.  Body  elongated ;  tail  short 
and  stout ;  hinder  feet  very  short. 

Tliis  is  the  Sea-Beaver  of  KrnscheninikofT ;  the  Sea- 
Otter  of  Cook,  Pennant,  Mearcs,  Menzies,  and  Godmnn ; 
the  Kalan  of  the  Kamtchatdales  ;  MusteJa  Lutris  of  Lin- 
nous;  Zutra  marina  of  Steller,  Erxleben,  and  Harlan; 
Loutre  du  Kamtchatka  of  the  French ;  Enhydra  marina 
of  Fleming.     (Richardson.) 

Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  vorage  (chapter  on  King  Georfre's 
Sound,  Nootka)sa^s,  'It  might  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
mentioned  that  this  animal  (the  sea-otter)  abounds  here,  as 
it  is  fully  described  in  difTerent  books,  taken  from  the  ac- 
K»unts  of  the  Russian  adventurers  in  their  expeditions  east- 
ward from  Kamtchatka,  if  there  had  not  been  a  small  dif- 
ference in  ot.o  that  wo  saw.  We  for  some  time  enter- 
tained doubts  whether  the  many  skins  which  the  natives 
brought  really  belonged  to  this  animal ;  as  our  only  reason 
for  beini;  of  that  opinion  was  founded  on  the  size,  colour, 
and  fineness  of  the  fur  ;  till  a  short  while  before  our  de- 
parture, when  a  whole  one,  that  had  been  just  killed,  Avas 
purchased  from  some  strangers  who  came  to  barter  ;  and 
cf  this  Mr.  Webber  made  a  drawing.  It  was  rather  young, 
weighing  only  twenty-five  pounds ;  of  a  shining  or  glossy 


black  colour ;  but  many  of  the  hairs  being  lipt  with  white, 
gave  it  a  greyish  cast  at  first  sight.  The  face,  throat,  and 
breast  were  of  a  yellowish  white  or  very  light  brown  colour, 
which  in  many  of  the  skins  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  belly.  It  had  six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  tico  of 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  being  very  minute,  and  placed  with- 
out, at  the  base  of  the  two  middle  ones.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  disagree  with  those  found  by  the  Rus- 
sians :  and  also  in  not  having  the  outer  toes  of  the  hind 
foot  skirted  by  a  membrane.  There  seemed  also  to  be  a 
greater  variety  in  the  coluurof  the  skins  than  is  mentioned 
by  the  describurs  of  the  Russian  Sea  Otters.  These  changes 
of  colour  certainly  take  place  at  the  diflferent  gradations  of 
life.  The  very  young  ones  had  brown  hair,  which  was 
coarse,  with  very  little  fur  underneath ;  but  those  of  the 
size  of  the  entire  animal  which  came  into  our  possession, 
and  just  dcr-cribed,  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  sub- 
stance, and  both  in  that  colour  and  state  the  Sea-Otters 
seem  to  remain  till  they  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
After  that  they  lose  the  black  colour,  and  assume  a  deep 
brown  or  sooty  colour ;  but  ha\'e  then  a  greater  quantity  of 
very  fine  for,  and  srarrely  any  long  hairs.  Others,  which 
are  8uspecte<l  to  be  still  older,  were  of  a  chestnut  brown ; 
and  a  few  skins  were  seen  that  had  even  acquired  a  per- 
fectly yellow  colour.  The  fur  of  these  animals,  as  mentioned 
in  tho  Russian  accounts,  is  certainly  suiter  and  finer  than 
that  of  any  others  we  know  of;  and  therefore  the  discovery 
of  this  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  where  so 
valuable  an  article  of  commerce  may  be  met  with,  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifTcrcnce.' 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  <f^.— Tho  sea-otter  haunts 
sea-washed  rocks,  Hves  mostly  in  the  water,  and  approxi- 
mates to  the  seals  more  than  to  the  otters  in  its  habits. 
The  food  is  fish.  The  female  brings  forth  on  land,  and  not- 
withstanding the  general  marine  habits  of  the  animal,  it  has 
been  occasionally  seen  very  far  from  the  shore. 

Geographical  Distribution, — The  North  Pacific,  fVom 
Kamtchatka  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  from 
Alaska  to  California  on  the  American  coast.  (Richardson.) 

Utility  to  Man.— The  fur  was  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
is  still  prized,  but  not  so  highly  as  formerly.  Coxe  quotes 
Pallas  for  the  fact  that  the  olcl  and  middle-aged  sea-otter 
skins  were  sold  at  Kiachta,  by  tho  Russians,  to  tho  Chinese, 
at  from  80  to  lUO  roubles  a  skin,  or  from  IG/.  to  2(i/.  each. 
Dr.  Richardson  obsen'es  that  the  trade  was  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who,  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  by  Behring 
and  Tschirikow,   sent  mercantile  expeditions  there.    Tho 

Sassage  atrave  quoted  from  Captain  Cook's  *  Third  Voyage' 
rew  the  attention  of  tho  English,  and  both  private  mer- 
chants and  the  India  Company  sent  N-essels  to  collect  skins 
on  the  American  coast  and  transport  ihcm  to  Canton.  Pen- 
nant's hint  at  the  pn)fiiable  trade  which  might  be  carried  on 
with  China  by  a  colony,  were  it  possible  to  penetrate  to  that 

Kart  of  America  by  means  of  rivers  and  lakes,  seems  not  to 
ave  been  lost.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  having  traversed 
the  continent  of  America  and  reached  the  Pacific,  his  part- 
ners in  trade  established  fur  ports  in  Now  Oledonia  and  a 
direct  commerce  with  China ;  but,  as  Dr.  Richardson  re- 
marks in  conclusion,  tho  influx  of  furs  into  that  market 
soon  reduced  their  price. 
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Hare  in  the  System, — Linnaeus  pUce<l  iho  Olters  among 
the  WeasiiU.  a*  •jperiea  of  I  lie  geniis  Mwftela ;  and  modern 
authors  generally  havp  a^iigncd  to  the  form  a  place  among 
tlic  Miideiidw, 

In  llliger'fi  syslem  wc  find  Ltdra  in  hi*  family  Gracilia 
(in  cum  puny  with  Hcrpfsief^  Mephitis*  and  Mu^tcia),  liic 
fourth  of  hiH  order  Rticiftata. 

Uiivicr  and  Geoffroy  plaec  the  form  between  the  genus 
Mepht tiit  isuhgenxis  Mtidaus)  and  Canis, 

Mr.  Gmy  arranj^cs  Lufra^  lojielher  with  Puinrius^  &c., 
under  his  subfamily  Miisteiina,  the  ibh-d  of  his  fauiily 
Fetid  (If.  Etihi/dra  of  Fleming  (vihicb  ihat  zoologist  had 
reniiived,  toj^elher  wiih  Lttfra,  to  his  Palmata,  so  as  lo  rimle 
Uu^m  lo  the  Seals!  farms  the  Miblamdy  tnhydnna  Ld'  Gray 
(whicli  IS  situated  hot  wee  tj  Phocina  and  OtariimiK  being 
the  third  of  Mr.  Gray's  family  Phttcid^e. 

Fischer  (J.B.)  fiUees  Lufn'i  between  Mustela  and  Enht/- 
drisy  which  last  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Phnca. 

Lesson  follows  Cuvier  and  GeolFroy. 

Mr.  8  wain  sou  arranges  Luira  (with  En  hydra  as  a  sub- 
i;enu«)  between  MydauK  and  Gtilo.  in  his  subfamily  Afitsip- 
ihu^,  fumdy  Mmiettdte.  He  eonsiJcis  that  the  oUer*.  uU 
though  intimately  connected  wiih  the  polecats,  cleaiiy  fVirra 
the  aejmitic  type  of  i\iQ  Mustelincp,  and  aa  such  repreboni 
the  aeiils. 

Mr.  Bell  keeps  Lutra  in  the  family  Muatelid^^  and  ixs 
Mr.  Mac^illl tray's  British  Qaadrujedi  the  genus  stands 
uext  to  the  marten. 

Fossil  Otters. 
Jeoger  notices  (ho  remains  of  a  Lutra  in  the  Bean  iron- 
ore  (Bahnerj^)  of  the  Rau!i  Alp  f tertiary);  and  MM.de 
SeiTes*  Uubrueih  and  Jean- J  can  record  an  extinct  species 
(Lufra  atttiqiKij  m  the  bone-caverns  of  Lunch Vieil.  The 
form  was  aUo  detected  in  the  Puy-de  Dotne  by  MM.Croizet 
and  Joberi. 

0TT^:R  hound,  ft  variety  of  hound  employed  m  the 
chace  of  the  otter.      As  it  is  necessary   ihat  otter  liouml^ 
should  not  only  have  <:;oad  nosc-4,  but  take  the  wnter  freely* 
some  care  is  neccssajy  in  lUieiKlmg  to  the  breeth  vf  a  good 
puck  is  lu  he  the  res  tilt.      Mr.  Daiiiel  rccommenda  a  cross 
bciwei-ii  the  burner  and  fern<^r.     [Otteh.I 
OTrKRY  ST,  MARY.    [DEvcmsHtRiJ 
urrOMAN  EMPIRE,     [TiirkeyO 
OTUS.    Cuvier's  name  for  a   goniis  of  Homed  Owls. 
[Striuidj;.] 

OTWAY.  THOMAS,  an  eminent  English  dramatist, 
was  horn  at  Troiten*  in  Sur^sex,  March  3rd.  165L  He  re- 
ceived his  eiltication  at  Winchester  school,  and  was  entered 
a  commoner  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  in  tbGO.  Having 
left  the  University  without  a  degree,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  cnmraenccd  player,  but  met  with  little  success  on 
tho  stnge.  The  fame  which  was  denied  to  him  as  an  actur 
he  endeavoured  lo  obtain  as  an  author,  and  in  l'w5  he 
pryduced  *Akihiades,'  the  first  of  his  trajrcdies-  In  the 
same  year  his  *  Don  CJarlos,  Prince  of  Spam/  made  its  ap- 
pearance, of  which  the  popularity  was  so  great  that  it  is 
«aid  lo  have  been  played  for  thirty  nights  in  succession,  and 
to  have  produced  considerable  emolument  to  the  writer* 
'Titus  and  Berenice*  and  the  'Cheats  of  Scapin  *  were  pub- 
lisberl  in  1677,  the  first  of  which  was  translated  from  Rapin, 
iind  the  latter  from  Moli^ire.  '  Friendship  in  Fashiuii*  was 
published  during  the  fullnwing  year. 

Otway's  wit  procured  fur  him  tlie  patronage  of  ihe  earl  of 

Plymouth,  and  a  come  icy  was  obtained  for  him  by  this  no- 

blemDn  in  the  army  uf  Flanders.     Not  finding  the  mdifary 

[lit'u  agreeable,   he  gave  up  his  commission,  and  returned  to 

[London,  where,  being  in  extreme  poverty,  he  ngain  he^an 

|tu  write  for  the  sta^e.     'The  Orphan,"  one   of  the    most 

[pleasing  of  all  iiia  plays,  wns  performed  in  3{i8t),  as  was  also 

the  'History  and  Fall  of  Cams  Marius/     In  1(381  appeared 

the  fir.-^t  part  of  a  comedy  Cdlled   the  *  Soldier  a    Fortune,' 

I  which  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  second  part  under 

the  title  of  *The  Atheist/  in  168^.     The  greatest  of  all  \m 

i  dramatic  efforts  however  was  his  last,  *  Veince  Preserved/ 

irhi^th  was  exhibited  iu  1682,  and  which  still  kee|>ft  posses- 

l  lion  of  the  stiige.      Its  character  is  altogether  of  a  hiv;her 

[  ord^r  than  that  of  any  of  h  t!  other  performances.     B**^ides 

I  the  works  that  have  been  mentioned,  Otway  wa*  the  author 

I  of  various  translations  and  nutnerous  miscellaneoiis  jTuenis 

[An  edition  of  his  whole  works  was  pubh&hed   in  3  vols. 

I'imo.,  in  1757 ;  and  another  m  4  vols,  bvo.,  in  1813.      His 

iirritings:,  although  so  numerous,  did  not  secure  him  fioni 


the  miseries  of  indigence ;  and  one  of  the  accounts  i>f  hk 
death,  which  arc  various,  represents  it  as  havinjj  been  aectr 
sioned  iiy  hun-^er.  He  died  Aprd  I  4th,  ICt^5,  before  he  bad 
reached  his  34th  year.  As  an  auihor,  he  shows*  great  Ico- 
derness  and  command  over  the  gentler  feelinga,  I'nil  .o 
eXiict  knuwledge  of  human  nature.  Passages  of  i 
uble  power  also  arc  of  fiequcnt  occurrence  in  his  \ 
winch  however  are  disliii;urcd  by  a  prevalent  gtosiiuts*  AJi^i 
im  mora  lily.  (Works,  Lond,,  1757,  3  vols.  I2mo. ;  Lood., 
I&I3,  4  volj*.  8vo;j 
OUDE.  [H  iNiRTSTAN,  vol  xii.,  p.  218.] 
OUDENAARDEN,  commonly  called  Oudenardr,  i[id 
by  the  Fieiicli,  Ataknardfi,  a  tbvtress  and  town  of  Kast  Fltfl- 
ders,  15  ruiles sou th  south- wesl  from  Ghent,  on  the  right  bjink 
of  the  Schelde,  in  50**  61'  N,  iat.  and  3^  .15'  E.  long,  The 
town  is  Q  pbce  of  great  trade.  It  i»  the  centre  of  a  diAtrtet 
in  which  the  linen  niuiHifacture  is  carried  on,  and  Ullnt 
market  in  which  iiw  products  are  sold;  it  conlaios  wko 
several  tanneiies,  breweries,  saU-refincries,  works  for  dytiag 
and  bleaehinw;,  some  colton-mills,  oil-mills,  and  various  other 
manulacturing  establishments.  The  town  contains  76i 
huu&es  and  5407  tnh«tbitantH.  It  has  three  churchei,  a 
town-hall,  an  ho-^pitah  two  orphan- houses,  I  7  schools,  wid i 
college.  There  is  besides,  a  school,  opened  in  1833,  io  wliidt 
litl  l>oys  and  an  ef|Uid  number  of  j^irls  aie  tn      '  iiut- 

loiisly/    There  is  also  an  industrial  school  f*"  -,  in 

which  they  ore  taught  to  &cw  and  to  knit,  wiucn   -.unum 
about  100  children. 

The  iiouses  are  generally  well-built.  The  tonti  i^  ^f 
great  an!it|uilv»  liut  the  date  of  its  ori^^in  i.s  q 
known.  It  is  believed  that  the  Romans  made  it  a  ?i 
mi|mrtance,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  great  nutxibcrof 
Roman  medals  and  coins  which  have  frum  time  to  timebm 
di&covered  on  the  spot,  In  one  part  of  ihe  low  n,  where  tin 
remains  of  some  very  old  buildings  are  to  be  «iccn*  tbert 
were  found  sliitues  of  Domilian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Mareiii 
Aurehus,  and  Cnmmoilus.  Some  Flemish  his-torianii,  M 
tlie  other  hand,  date  the  origin  of  the  town  from  ihe  be- 
ginning of  tho  (inh  century  The  prosperity  of  Oudenunb 
dales  from  the  time  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  of  FU 
who  enclosed  it  and  gave  great  privileges  lo  ill©  oiti 
A  great  battle  look  place  before  this  town  in  l7U8t  btrt 
Ihe  French,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  llie 
allies  under  Marlborough  and  Pnnce  Eugene,  in  whicii  the 
la  tier  gamed  a  complete  victory^ 

Oodenanlc  is  the  birth-place  of  Ihe  learned  Drtisius  and 
of  Adrian  Brauwer,  one  of  the  best  painlersof  the  Flemali 
iichuoL 

OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine  nnd  tDs- 
thematician,  born  at  Eton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  157J. 
Cijle  says  that  he  was  educated  at  the  school  upon  its  foun- 
dation there,  and  was  elected  thence,  in  I5y2,  to  King*i 
College,  Cambridge,  of  wliiL'h.  in  regular  course,  be  l>ecainQ 
a  Fellow.  While  he  was  an  unders^raduate  he  invented 
'an  easy  method  of  geometriciil  dialling/  but  which  was  not 
given  to  the  public  before  the  year  1647.  He  proceeiled  lo 
the  degree  of  B  A.  in  the  year  1596»  and  that  of  M,A.  in 
1599.  In  the  year  1 6(^3  or  thereabouts,  Dugbtred  waA 
ordained  priest,  and  presented  lo  the  rectory  of  Aldbury, 
near  Guild furd  in  Surrey,  upon  which  appointment  ho 
quilted  the  University  and  resided  upon  his  living*  distin- 
guishing himself  by  the  faithful  and  diliy;ent  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  In  1528  he  was  engaged  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel  lo  become  tutor  to  his  son,  I^ord  VViliiam  Howard. 
the  nobleman  whose  patronage  of  science  holds  a  distiQ* 
|^ui»hed  position  in  the  history  of  iis  progress  during  tliO 
seventeenth  century.  But  notwithstanding  his  high  station 
in  the  scientific  world  (and  Fuller  says  that  lie  was  *  unani- 
mously acknowledged  the  prince  of  mathematicians*)*  be 
\Km  m  danger,  in  the  year  1646,  of  a  sequestration  by  ltd 
committee  for  plundered  minislers,  several  articles  having 
been  dem>ed  and  sworn  against  him,  material  enough,  it  i* 
said,  to  have  si  quest  ered  him»  But  upon  liis  day  of  hear- 
ing, William  Lilly,  the  famous  astrologer,  applied  to  Si^ 
Buistrode  Whiilocke  and  all  his  old  friends,  who  appeared 
111  such  numbers  on  his  behalf,  that  he  was  acquitted  bf 
the  uiajority.  Ought  red  someliraes  amused  himself  with 
archerv  ;  he  was  spiii^hlly  and  active  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and,  if  we  rnay  lielieve  Mr.  Collier,  died  in  an  ecst&svof 
juy  upon  hearing  of  the  res  to  tat  ion  of  Charles  IL  Fuller 
{Wnrthies\  i.  J 45)  s-avs  that  'this  aged  Simeon  had  a  stnmj, 
persuasion  that  before  his  death  he  should  behold  Chrises 
anointed  restored  to  the  throne,  which  he  did  accoriling] 
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;redible  joy,  and  then  had  his  dimittis  out  of  this 
Ufe,  Jan.  30th,  1660.*  Evelyn,  in  his  *  Diary'  of 
.ugust,  1653,  mentions  meeting  with  Mr.  Oughtred, 
imous  mathematician/  which  shows  that  his  fame 
ill  established. 

following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works: — 
\rithmeticsD in  Numero  et  Speciebus  Institutio ;  qusD 
ogisticse,  tum  Analyticoo,  atque  adeo  totius  Mathe- 
»  quasi  Clavis  est,'  12mo.,  1631. 
work  passed  through  many  editions,  and  an  English 
tion  of  it  was  made  by  Christopher  Wren,  and  pub- 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Key  of  the  Mathematics  new 
and  filed.'  It  was  introduced  by  Seth  Ward  as  a 
ok  at  Cambridge.  The  book  was  much  complained 
&ome  on  account  of  its  style,  but  Dr.  Wallis  says. 
It  canse,  for  his  words  be  always  full,  but  not  rcdun- 
and  Dr.  Pell,  in  a  letter  to  Cavendish  preserved  in 
jhL,  Mus.  Brit.,  6796,  bears  witness  to  the  same  effect 
rhe  Description  and  Use  of  the  Double  Horizontal 
whereby  not  only  the  howcr  of  the  day  is  shewne, 

0  the  meridian  line  is  found ;  and  moat  astronomi- 
stioos  which  may  be  done  by  the  globe  are  resolved/ 
1636. 

ber  edition  appeared  in  1652. 

1  Treatise  on  Trigonometry,*  4to.,  16**7. 

book  was  afterwards  published  in  Latin,  in  1667,  by 
and  Haughton. 

refer  for  more  particulars  concerning  Oughtred  to 
''•  *  Lives'  and  MS.  Addit,  Mus.  Brit.,  4223.  Many 
ttpers  are  now  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  Earl  of 
ifield. 

OTITL     [Jacchus  ] 
ICE.    [Leopards.] 
ICE.    [Pound.] 
rDLE.    [Northamptonshire.] 
lAX.    rCRACiDiE,  vol.  viii.,  p.  129.] 
XBL    [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76.] 
E.    [Y0RK.SHIRE.] 

LAWRY.  This  term,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Jtlagh  or  Uthlagh,  signifies  an  exclusion  from  the 
and  protection  of  the  law.  In  English  law  it  is  a 
nent  consequent  upon  a  flight  from  justice,  or  a 
icious  neglect  or  refusal  to  appear  and  answer  for 
r  criminal  transgression,  in  obeaicncc  to  the  process 
art  of  competent  jurisdiction.  By  the  laws  of  the 
Saxons,  continued  after  the  Conquest,  an  outlaw, 
s  abo  called  laugfUesman  (lawless  man)  and  frend- 
(friendless  man),  lost  his  liberam  legem,  and  had  no 
on  from  the  frankpledge  in  the  decennary  in  which 
sworn.  A  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,'  not  being 
>  his  law  in  the  decennary,  could  not  he  outlawed; 
the  same  reason  a  woman  who  contumaciously  re- 
appear could  not  be  outlawed,  but  was  said  to  be 
[derelicta),and  incurred  the  same  penal  consequences 
itlaw. 

senturies  after  the  Conquest  an  outlaw  was  said 
»  caput  lupinum,*  and  might  be  lawfully  killed  by 
who  met  him.  It  is  stated  in  the  *  Mirror'  (cap.  iv., 
0  have  been  the  custom  for  those  who  slew  outlaws 
m  to  •  carry  the  heads  to  the  chief  place  of  the  county 
shise,  and  there  to  receive  a  demi-mark  from  the 
'or  each  head,  whether  of  an  outlaw  or  a  wolf.'  The 
**  is  a  book  of  doubtful  antiquity  and  authority,  and 
y  of  the  reward  for  the  heads  of  outlaws  is  probably 
i»  or  at  all  events  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact. 
,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  ine  reign  of  Henry  III., 
reforemore  than  two  centuries  afrer  the  Norman 
it,  declares  that  an  outlaw  *  might  be  killed  by  all, 
ly  if  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away,  so  that  it  was 
to  take  him ;  but  that  when  once  taken,  his  life  and 
ere  in  the  king's  hands ;  and  if  any  man  then  killed 
must  answer  for  it  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  homi- 
Bracton,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  1 3.)  That  this  practice  and  law 
d  in  his  time  is  further  proved  by  another  passage  in 
(lib.  iii.,c.  14),  in  which  he  says  that  a  man  who  has 
ttlawed,  but  has  become  *  inlagatus,*  or  restored  to 
by  a  pardon  from  the  king,  should  take  care  always 
y  bis  pardon  about  with  him  wheresoever  he  may  go, 
re  it  ready  in  his  hand  to  show,  lest  peradventure 
iraon,  not  knowing  tliat  he  has  obtained  the  king's 
hould  slay  him  as  an  outlaw.*  Fleta,  who  wrote 
later  than  Bracton,  mentions  the  same  law,  and 
it:   '  Utlagatus  et  waiviata  capita  gerunt  lupina, 


(^uoo  ab  omnibus  impunt^  poterunt  ampulari ;  merito  enim 
sine  lege  perire  dubent  qui  secundum  legem  viverc  re- 
cusant.' (Vieta,  lib.  i.,  cap.  27.)  Lord  Coke  says,  'In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  resulved 
by  the  judges,  for  avoiding  of  inhumanity  and  efl'usion  of 
Christian  blood,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  man 
but  the  sheriff  only  (having  lawful  warrant  therefore)  to  put 
to  death  any  man  outlawed,  though  it  were  for  felony ;  and 
if  he  did,  he  should  underco  such  punishments  and  pains  of 
death  as  if  ho  had  killed  any  other  man ;  and  so  from 
thenceforth  the  law  continued  until  this  day.'  (Co.  Lit., 
128^.)  For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the  *  Year  Book,'  2  Ass.,  pi.  3. 
The  *  Year  Book'  however,  as  cited,  and  another  report  of  the 
same  case  in  Fitzhcrberl's  'Abridgement,'  tit.  Corone,  148 
contain  no  such  resolution,  and  the  case  from  which  it  is  ob 
vious  that  Lord  Coke  derived  the  above  statement,  is 
clearly  an  authority  to  show  the  contfhuance  of  the  old 
practice.  A  man  being  arraigned  for  homicide  objects  to 
answer  because  the  person  with  whose  death  he  was 
charged  had  been  outlawed  fur  felony.  The  judges  at 
first  certainly  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
any  one  to  kill  an  outlaw  unless  it  were  upon  his  resisting 
a  bailiff  who  should  attempt  to  arrest  him.  But  after  argu- 
ment, they  said  they  *  must  send  to  the  chancery  to  enquire  if 
the  deceased  had  a  charter  of  pardon,  and  search  their  own 
rolls  to  see  if  his  outlawry  has  been  reversed ;'  and  they  ad- 
mitted the  prisoner  to  bail  in  the  mean  time,  telling  him  that 
if  they  found  that  there  had  been  00  pardon  and  no  reversal 
of  the  outlawry,  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  answer. 
This  case  therefore  seems  to  show  that  Lord  Coke  prema- 
turely claimed  for  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  UL 
the  merit  of  abolishing  this  barbarous  practice ;  indeed  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  rhilip  and  Marv,  otaundforde,  in  his 
'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  mentions  the  above  case,  and  speaks 
of  the  law  upon  this  subject  as  doubtful.  However,  though 
the  technical  quality  of  homicide  so  committed  may  have 
been  questionable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice 
of  killing  outlaws  like  wild  beasts  had  ceased  long  before 
Staundforde's  time. 

The  consequences  of  outlawry  are  the  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels  universally.  Where  it  takes  place  upon  a  pro- 
secution for  treason  or  felony,  it  amounts  to  a  conviction  and 
attainder  of  the  offence  charged,  and  therefore  all  the 
outlaw's  real  property,  as  well  as  his  personalty,  is  for- 
feited. "Where  it  takes  place  upon  criminal  prosecutions 
for  misdemeanors,  or  upon  civil  actions,  the  profits  only  of 
the  defendant's  lands  are,  during  his  life,  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  The  outlaw,  having  neither  the  privilege  nor  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  is  incapable  of  maintaining  any  action  real 
or  personal ;  at  the  common  law  he  could  not  be  a  juror,  as  - 
he  was  not  *  liber  et  legalis  ;'  and  he  is  expressly  excluded 
from  acting  as  a  juror  by  stat.  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  sec.  3. 

The  consequences  of  outlawr>'  being  so  highly  penal,  the 
law  has  at  all  times  been  careful  that  no  person  shall  be 
outlawed  without  sufdcient  notice  of  the  process  of  the  court, 
and  without  satisfactory  proof  of  his  contumacy.  It  is 
therefore  required,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  all  civil  cases, 
and  in  all  indictments  for  misdemeanoi-s,  and  probably  also 
for  felonies  not  capital,  three  consecutive  writs  of  capias, 
each  issuing  upon  the  retmii  of  the  former  one,  should  be 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  proceeding 
is  commenced.  If  upon  all  these  writs  the  return  is  non  est 
inventus,  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi  facias  is  sued  out,  which 
requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to  be  called  or 
exacted  in  five  successive  county  courts,  or  in  five  successive 
hustings,  if  in  I^ndon;  and  if  he  renders  himself,  to  take 
iiim.  But  if  he  does  not  appear  at  the  fifth  county-court  or 
busting,  judgment  of  outlawry  is  forthwith  pronounce<l 
against  him  by  the  coroners,  who  are  the  judges  for  this 
purpose  in  the  county-court,  and  by  the  recorder  if  the  pro- 
ceeaings  are  in  London  (Co.  Litt.,  288  b ;  Dyer,  223  a, 
317  a);  and  the  fact  of  such  judgment  having  been  gi^xn 
is  returned  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  exigent  Upon  this 
return  a  writ  of  capias  utlegatum  may  be  issued  into  any 
county  to  arrest  the  defendant,  and  other  process  follows 
against  his  property.  As  an  additional  security  that  a  man 
shall  not  be  outlawed  without  notice  of  the  process  to  which 
he  is  required  to  appear,  the  several  statutes  provide  that  a 
writ  of  proclamation  shall  issue  at  the  same  time  with  the  exi- 
gent into  the  county  where  the  defendant  dwells,  command- 
ing the  sheriff  to  make  three  proclamations  of  him  in  noto- 
rious places  in  the  count)  a  month  before  th^  outlawry  shaU 
take  place. 
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The  only  difference  between  tlie  proceedings  in  outlawry 
upon  an  indictment  of  treason  or  capital  felony  and  those 
upon  civil  actions  and  prosecutions  for  inferior  crimes,  is 
that  one  capias  is  in  the  former  case  sufficient  before  the 
award  of  the  exigent. 

An  outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error,  in  which 
the  party  may  avail  himself  of  errors  either  of  law  or  fact ; 
and  the  slightest  mistake  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings 
will  avoid  the  outlawry.  It  was  formerly  necessary  to  pro- 
cure a  pardon  from  the  crown,  by  which  the  outlaw  was  re- 
stored to  his  law,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
'  inlagatus.*  In  modem  times  it  is  the  usual  course  for  the 
courts  to  reverse  outlawries  upon  motion,  without  obliging 
the  parties  to  sue  out  writs  of  error  or  orocurc  pardons,  and 
by  this  ])racticc  justice  is  expedited  ana  expense  saved. 

OVATION.    [TRIUMPH.] 

OVERBURY,  SIR  THOMAS.    [James  I.] 

OVERSEER,  an  officer  appointed  by  justices  of  coun- 
ties or  boroughs,  for  parishes  under  the  43  Elic,  2,  and  for 
townships  under  the  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  12.  They  cannot  be 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  for  one  parish  or  township. 
Churchwardens  are  cx-officio  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
duties  of  an  overseer  and  of  an  assistant-overseer  are  iden- 
tical, the  latter  being  a  paid  officer,  appointed  under  the  59 
Geo.  III.,  12,  where,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  extent  of  the  parish,  or  other  difficulties,  the 
services  are  onerous  and  troublesome.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Poor-La  w  Amendment  Act,  it  was  the  business  of  an 
overseer  as  well  to  appropriate  and  distribute  as  to  make 
out  and  collect  the  poor-rates.  "Where  no  select  vestry  ex- 
isted, ho  was  judge  of  the  necessities  of  applicants  for  and 
receivers  of  parochial  relief,  an  appeal  in  case  of  refusal 
lying  before  magistrates  in  petty  sessions.  For  an  account 
of  the  abuses  which  arose  from  the  trust  the  law  formerly 
confided  to  overseers,  see  the  article  Poor-La.w.  We  will 
now  describe  the  present  duties  of  an  overseer  in  parishes 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment 
Act :  1,  Relating  to  the  management  of  the  poor  and  to  the 
boards  of  guardians  of  the  district ;  2,  With  respect  to  re- 
turning lunatic  and  jury  lists;  3,  With  reference  to  the 
registration  uf  voters. 

1.  The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  limited  the  authority 
of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  by  transferring  to  a  board  of 
guardians  such  portion  of  his  duties  as  related  to  ascertain- 
ing fit  objects  for  parochial  relief,  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 
given,  and  the  manner  of  giving  it.  With  such  services  ho 
has  now  little  to  do.  His  first  business  on  entering  upon 
his  office  is  to  possess  himself  as  soon  as  he  is  able  of  the 
parish  books  and  documents,  including  all  orders  of  bastardy 
under  which  money  is  payable ;  to  collect  outstanding  arrears, 
if  any ;  and  to  settle  the  balance  with  the  outgoing  overseer. 
He  will  probably  be  soon  called  upon  to  levy  a  rate,  which 
must  be  made  by  a  majority  of  parish-officers.  On  refusal 
by  any  party  to  pay  the  rale  being  sworn  to  by  the  overseer, 
a  summons  will  be  granted  against  the  defaulter  by  a 
magistrate.  An  appeal  may  be  carried  bv  the  rate-payer  to 
the  district  petty  sessions,  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  un- 
fairness, or  incorrectness,  if  at  least  seven  days'  notice  be 
given  to  the  collector  or  overseer  under  the  hand  of  the  party 
appellant ;  or  to  the  ouartor-sessions,  on  the  ground  that  the 
property  is  not  rateable.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  overseer 
to  appear  before  the  justices  to  support  the  validitv  of  the 
rate.  He  must  collect  all  arrears  that  he  is  able  from  the 
fathers  of  bastard  children,  and  keep  the  weekly  payments 
fromjhem  currently  paid  up.  In  cases  of  refusal  to  pay, 
or  other  difficulties,  he  should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians for  advice  before  taking  the  proceedings  justified  by 
law.  He  is  only  to  give  relief  to  the  poor  *  in  any  case  of 
sudden  or  urgent  necessity ;'  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  is 
to  report  to  the  relieving-officer  his  having  given  such 
relief.  The  relief  may  not  be  given  in  money,  but  only  in 
articles  of  absolute  necessity.  The  orders  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  further  set  forth,  that  *  If  any  overseer  shall 
receive  an  orrler  directing  relief  to  be  given  to  any  person 
(duly  certified,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  the  signing 
justices,  to  be  of  his  own  knowledge  wholly  unable  to  work), 
without  requiring  that  such  person  shall  reside  in  any 
workhouse,  he  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the 
relieving  officer  of  his  township  or  place,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Guardians  at  their  next  meeting.'  At  the 
end  of  each  quarter  the  overseer  will  receive  a  notice  from 
the  auditor  of  the  union  to  attend  him,  that  his  accounts 
may  be  examined  and  audited.    At  these  times  he  should 


take  with  him  all  his  parish  books,  letters,  and  papers,  to 
any  of  which  reference  may  possibly  be  made.  He  is  to 
manage  and  collect  the  rents  of  parish  property ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  quarter  he  should  make  out  a 
'  terrier  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  and  an  inventorr  of 
stock,  moneys,  goods,  and  effects  belonging  to  such  parish  or 
place,  or  given  or  applicable  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates  thereof 
The  accounts  of  overseers  must  be  submitted  to  two  mi^- 
trates  for  their  examination  within  fourteen  days  afker  the 
25th  of  March.  The  proceedings  for  the  election  of  t 
guardian  or  guardians  in  their  district  arc  likewise  conducted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  overseer.  He  must  distribute  and 
affix  the  notices,  receive  the  names  of  candidates,  and^  if 
there  be  a  content,  circulate  voting-papers,  receive  thevote^ 
and  return  the  names  of  the  successful  candidate  or  candi- 
dates, according  to  the  forms  of  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners and  the  provisions  of  the  4  &  5  William  IV^ 
cap.  76.  (See  clauses  38-41  of  the  Poor- Law  Amendment 
Act) 

In  cases  in  which  affiliation  seems  desirable,  or  respecting 
orders  of  removal  from  his  parish,  or  notices  received  « 
orders  of  removal  to  it,  the  overseer  should  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  their  next  ensuing  meeting. 
He  will  likewise  receive  instructioiis,  if  he  is  ignorant  or 
doubtful  of  the  forms  which  must  be  complied  with  in  sod) 
cases. 

2.  At  their  first  petty -sessions  after  the  1 5th  of  August,  the 
justices  of  the  district  issue  their  wartants  to  the  overseen 
to  return  lists  of  all  insane  persons  chargeable  in  their  re* 
spective  parishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  ntks 
this  return,  as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  any  insane  person  b^ 
coming  chargeable,  to  give  notice  within  seven  days  to  sobw 
magistrate  acting  for  that  division  of  the  county.  In  July 
he  will  receive  from  the  high-constable  of  the  division  s 
precept,  containing  full  information  of  his  duty  respecting 
the  return  of  a  list  of  persons  liable  to  serve  on  juries.  lUs 
return  is  to.be  made  before  the  1st  of  September. 

3.  With  regard  to  registration,  his  business  is  as  folloin. 
On  the  20th  of  June  in  each  year,  he  will  affix  on  the  chilrch 
door  a  notice,  directing  fresh  claimants  for  votes  to  make 
formal  claim  in  writing  to  the  overseer  on  or  belbre  the  !Otl 
of  July.  His  next  step  is  to  make  out  for  each  parish  U 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  already  in  the 
register,  together  with  those  of  all  claimants.  This  llrt 
must  be  completed  by  the  last  day  of  July,  and  affixed  oa 
the  church  or  chapel,  and,  if  there  be  no  church  or  chapeli 
in  some  conspicuous  situation,  on  the  two  first  Sundays  in 
August.  lie  must  cive  copies  of  this  list  for  a  reasooabte 
payment,  if  required.  On  or  before  the  25th  of  Auguit, 
objections  to  votes  may  be  received.  An  alphabetical  list 
of  objections  is  to  be  posted,  us  before,  on  the  two  Sundays 
next  preceding  the  15th  of  September.  When  the  revising 
barrister  holds  his  court,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  overwer 
to  attend.  His  expenses  arising  from  his  duties  connected 
with  registration  are  defrayed  from  the  poor-rate.  So  ftr 
with  reganl  to  registration  of  county  voters.  Overseers  of 
a  parish  situated  in  a  borougli,  by  the  lost  day  of  July, 
without  any  claims  being  made,  must  make  an  alphabeticsl 
list  of  persons  having  a  10/.  Qualification  in  respect  of  pre- 
mises situated  in  their  parish.  A  similar  list  of  freemen 
must  be  made  where  freemen  are  entitled  to  votes.  These 
lists  must  be  fixed  as  above.  Claims  from  persons  omitted  and 
objections  are  received  on  or  before  the  25th  of  August,  and 
lists  of  these  claims,  &c.  are  to  be  posted  on  the  two  Sun- 
days next  preceding  the  1 5th  of  September.  The  fbrms  a^ 
cording  to  which  overseers  are  to  frame  their  notices  are  to 
be  found  in  the  acts  of  parliament  whence  their  obligations 
arise,  and  are  collected  in  a  uscfiil  pamplilet,  from  which  this 
article  has  been  compiled,  entitled  *The  Duties  of  Ove^ 
seers  of  the  Poor,'  by  George  Dudgeon,  London. 

OVERTURE  (Ouverture,  Fr.),  a  musical  composition 
for  a  full  instrumental  band,  introductory  to  an  oratorio» 
opera,  or  ballet ;  a  kind  of  musical  prologue,  and,  as  such, 
ought  to  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  piece  which  it  ushcrt 
in ;  though  in  most  instances  but  little  attention  has  been 

Said  to  the  character  of  this  important  feature  of  the  melo* 
rama.  There  are  some  exceptions  however,  and  it  wouM 
be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  three  most  intellectual  com* 
posers  not  to  mention,  as  instances  of  deep  thought  and 
poetical  imagination,  the  fine  overtures  to  Dfm  Gtovanni, 
7*he  FreischutZt  and  A  Midsummer- NighVs  Dreamy  all  of 
which  fully  prepare  the  mind— in  so  far  as  inarticulate 
sounds  can  prepare  it— for  the  romantic  stories  and  su- 
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pernatural  agency  on   which    the'  following    scenes  ore 
founded. 

The  overture  originated  with  J.<ully  [Lully],  whose  com- 
positions supplied  many  of  the  early  Italian  operas  with  an 
opening  instrumental  piece.  And  indeed  the  great  Handel 
himself  imitated  to  a  certain  extent  the  overtures  of  the 
French  composer ;  though  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other  of 
the  kiud,  he  improved  whatever  he  touched. 

OVERYSSEL,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  situated  between  52^  G'  and  53""  52'  N.  lat.  and 
t>etween  5"*  40'  and  7°  S'  £  long.  The  area  is  1280  square 
Dniles,  or  about  that  of  the  county  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is 
boanded  on  the  north  by  Friesland  and  Drenthe,  on  the 
MMt  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  Prussian  province 
3f  Westphalia,  on  the  south  by  Guelderland,  and  on  the 
irest  by  Guelderland  and  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  a  low  level 
country,  containing  a  few  hills,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
mountains.  The  soil  is  wet  and  marshy,  especially  in  the 
Butern  part,  where  the  peat  moors  of  Echter  and  Harden- 
berg  extend  between  Ryssum,  Hardenberg.  and  Ootmar- 
Him.  There  are  likewise  several  sandy  heaths,  but  near 
the  Yssel  there  is  some  rich  corn  land.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Yssel,  which  runs  along  the  frontier  of  Guelderland, 
and  is  600  feet  in  breadth  ;  it  is  joined  at  Deventer  by  the 
Schiepbeek,  and  falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  below  Kampen ; 
other  rivers  are  the  Zwarte  Water  (i.e.  Blackwater), 
the  Vechte,  and  the  Linde.  A  canal,  called  the  Willems- 
riert,  which  unites  the  Yssel  and  the  Zwarte  Water,  was 
maed  in  1819.  The  province  contains  several  small  lakes. 
loe  climate  is  moist,  and,  on  account  of  the  extensive 
aarafaea,  unhealthy.  The  products  are  some  com,  flax,  rape 
wed,  poise,  potatoes,  garden  fruits,  plums  in  great  abund- 
ince,  and  some  wood, especially  oak  and  alder.  There  are  the 
common  domestic  animals,  poultry,  small  game,  great  num- 
ben  uf  wild  geese,  fish,  and  bees.  The  inhabitants  derive 
tbeir  chief  subsistence  from  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  by 
Jigging  peat.  Agriculture  is  of  secondary  importance, 
ncept  in  some  few  spots  on  the  Yssel.  The  pastures  being 
my  rioh„  especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the  province,  the 
ueo  attain  a  great  sixe.  The  sheep,  which  are  numerous, 
lie  of  a  small  breed,  and  their  wool  is  course.  The  breed 
baa  however  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merinos. 
fbe  horses  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Guelderland.  Con- 
kiderable  profit  is  derived  from  the  breeding  of  bees  and 
iha  fialieries.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  woollens,  cotton, 
^per,ohieAy  printing-paper  and  common  writing-paper:  there 
ire  iron-works  at  Deventer.  The  bleaching  of  linen  is  pretty 
itmmoniy  canied  on.  The  articles  of  exportation  are  cattle, 
)Qlter.  cheese,  wool,  plums,  honey,  wax,  linen,  basket-work, 
lak  bark»  and  paper.  In  proportion  to  its  extent,  this  is  the 
tut  populous  province  in  the  kingdom ;  the  number  of  the 
ahabitaots  is  191,500,  who  are  mostly  Calvinists;  there 
ire  liowever  many  Roman  Catholics,  some  Baptists,  and  a 
few  Lutherans. 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  those  of 
Zvoll,  Almclo,  and  Deventer,  so  named  after  the  chief 
towns.  Zwoll,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  well  built 
town  on  the  Zwarte  Water,  a  short  league  from  the  Yssel, 
ind  rather  farther  from  the  Vechte,  with  which  it  has  a 
communication  by  mesnsof  the  Willemsvaert  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  defended  by  a  rampart,  which  is  planted  with 
iwiues  of  trees,  and  by  very  strong  outworks.  It  has  three 
ftUm,  leading  to  as  many  suburbs,  eight  churches,  a  house 
of  correction,  and  a  Latin  school.  The  inhabitants,  between 
U,0<NI  and  17,000,  carrv  on  a  considerable  trade.  There 
ire  nineteen  tanneries,  u>urtcen  manufactories  of  cordage, 
tvo  paper-manufactories,  one  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  ex- 
linsive  bleaching-grounds. 

Deventer  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  over  which 
here  is  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  which  here  receives  the 
Ichiepbeek,  which  runs  through  the  town.  It  is  a  fortified 
>wn,  but  the  works  havo  fallen  into  decay.  There  are 
^en  churches,  the  principal  of  which  has  some  fine  paint- 
ig%  on  glass.  There  is  a  gymnasium  and  other  public  in- 
tilutiona.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  carpets,  and  stock- 
iga  (of  which  the  poor-house  supplies  20,000  pairs  annu- 
Uy)w  tobacco,  and  cordage ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  follow 
be  occupations  of  tanners,  sugar-refiners,  salt-boilers, 
rax-bleacuers,  iron -founders,  and  brewers.  Deventer  is 
unous  for  a  kind  of  gingerbread,  the  composition  of  which 
I  iftid  to  be  a  secreC  and  which  is  annually  exported  to 
he  value  of  5000/L  The  trade  of  Deventer  is  very  consi- 
icnble;  the  aipoKti  are  eom  of  all  kinds,  ham  and  bacon, 


tobacco,  wine,  cheese  (a  million  pounds  in  a  year),  oil,  sugar, 
chicory,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  wool,  vinegar,  and  rum. 
The  population  is  now  (1840)  above  14,000.  Deventer  is 
the  birth-place  of  the  learned  James  Gronovius.  Thomas  4 
Kempis  taught  and  died  in  this  town.* 

Almelo,  on  the  Vechte,  has  2500  inhabitants,  among 
whom  there  are  many  Baptists ;  they  manufacture  woollens 
and  linen ;  of  the  latter  14,000  pieces  are  annually  exported. 
Other  towns  in  this  province  are  Enschede,  2600  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  district  Lomneske,  with  GOOO  inhabitants;  the 
manufactures  of  which  are  worth  a  iniUion  of  tlorins  annu- 
ally. Hasselt,  1500  inhabitants;  Stcenwyck,  2500  inha- 
bitants ;  Borne,  3000  inhabitants,  and  Hengelo,  2500  in- 
habitants, both  of  them  Nourishing  manufacturing  towns. 
(Hassel ;  Hiirschelmann :  Cannabich.) 

O'VIBOS.    [Ox.1 

OVI'DIUS.  PU'BUUS  NASO,  was  bom  at  Sulmo  in 
the  country  of  the  Peligni,  B.C.  43,  the  same  year  in  which 
Cicero  was  murdered,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  died.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
chietly  known  from  his  own  writings,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  10th  elegy  of  the  4th  book  of  the  *  Tristia.'  Ovid 
was  of  an  equestrian  family.  He  had  a  brother  exactly 
twelve  months  older  than  himself;  the  two  brothers  were 
sent  to  Rome  for  their  education  at  an  early  age.  From 
his  boyhood  Ovid  was  fond  of  writing  verses,  and,  as  he 
says  of  himself, 

'  SpoDte  nia  numeroi  carmen  Tcnicbai  ad  aptoi, 
£t  quod  U'Utabam  ccribero  wnm  arat.' 

II is  father  discouraged  his  poetic  aspirations  on  the 
ground  that  poverty  was  the  condition  of  poets,  and  the  youth 
accordingly  tried  to  prepare  himself  for  the  career  of  the 
bar.  The  two  brothers  were  educated  under  the  care  of  some 
of  the  best  teachers  then  in  Home— Plotius  Grippus,  whom 
Quintilian  {Inst.  Or.,  ii.  4)  considered  one  of  the  first  teachers 
of  eloquence,  Arellius  Fuscus,  the  friend  of  Horace, Mcssala, 
and  Fortius  Latro,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Seneca. 
Seneca  says  that  he  had  seen  Ovid  practising  declamation 
before  Fuscus.  His  brother  Lucius  died  after  completing 
his  twentieth  year,  an  event  which  Ovid  most  affectionately 
lamented.  On  attaining  the  suitable  age,  Ovid  discharged 
theofl[iceofoneoftheTriumviri,and  other  public  duties  subse- 
quently. Ho  also  acted  as  one  of  the  court  of  the  Centumviri, 
and  on  several  occasions  as  a  judex.  {Tiist,  ii.)  But  neither 
his  bodily  strength  nor  his  disposition  was  suited  to  public 
or  active  life ;  poetry  was  his  delight,  and  he  resolved  to 
dedicate  himself  to  it.  He  accordingly  sought  the  society 
of  the  contemporary  poets  whose  names  he  has  him&clf 
recorded.  He  was  acquainted  with  Macer,  Propertius, 
Ponticus,  Bassus,  and  Horace,  who  was  about  twenty-two 
years  older.  Ho  only  just  saw  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  both  of 
whom  died  b.c.  18.  He  was  married  to  his  first  wife  when 
he  was  very  young.  The  match  was  not  a  suitable  one, 
and  the  wife  was  soon  divorced.  A  second  wife  was  in  like 
manner  put  away,  though  the  poet  had  no  serious  charge 
to  make  against  her.  Ovid's  amours  with  Corinna,  whom  he 
celebrates  under  this  fictitious  name,  and  with  other 
women,  may  have  tended  to  interrupt  his  conjugal  fehcity. 
However  this  may  be,  he  ventured  to  take  a  third  wife,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  to  the  time  of  his  exile.  He  had 
a  daughter,  probably  by  his  third  wife ;  the  daughter  was 
twice  married.  His  father  die<l  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety, 
and  his  mother  shortly  after ;  but  neither  of  them  lived  to 
see  their  son's  disgrace  and  exile. 

Ovid  spent  an  easy  life  at  Rome  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  his  contemporary  poets  and  friends,  Atticus,  Pedu 
Albinovanus,  Tuticanus,  and  others  already  enumerated,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  competent  income.  He  visited  Asia 
and  Sicily,  but  it  does  not  appear  at  what  period  of  his  life 
(Ex  Pont.,  ii.,  Ep.  10) ;  probably  when  he  wa^a  young  man. 
His  residence  at  Kome  was  near  the  Capitol  ( Trist.,  u  £1. 3), 
and  he  had  some  gardens  near  the  junction  of  the  Flami- 
nian  and  Claudian  roads ;  he  had  also  a  patrimony  in  the 
country  of  the  Peligni.  Ovid  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  Augustus  Cmsar ;  and  an  *  Epiccflitn  un 
the  death  of  Drusus'  (b.c.  9),  addressed  to  his  mother  Liviu, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  attributed  to  him.  Among  his  vari- 
ous poetical  works  which  were  written  and  published  bcforo 
his  exile,  his  three  books  *  Artis  AmatorisD,*  appeared  in  the 
year  2  b.c,  the  same  year  in  which  Augustus  banished  his 
daughter  Julia.  Previous  to  the  '  Ars  Araatoria'  he  had 
published  his  three  books  of '  A  mores,'  which  were  origin- 
ally in  five  books;  and  also  his  'Heroides.' 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  8,  when  bo  liad  ju*.t  com- 
Ipleted   his  fifiieth  year,  he  wo*»  hanUhcd   from  Ruiiie   by 
|iliu^i&lus»      The    ^enlcnre   was  ahoi^elher  yuexpecltid ;  it 
[fell  on  the  nstoniahed  {toel  like  a  thiiiiderbolt.   The  place  of 
ih  L*xili3  wus  Tonu,  a  Milesiau  coluny  ( Trist.,  lil,  EL  9)  iu 
[the   country  of  the  Gotec,  ou    tlie  bank^s  of  the  Euxine. 
I  Ovid  has  described  iu  u  ntost  toucbint^  manDer  (T/'/fr*  i,,  £1. 
1^1  l)je  (uHt  DiKhl  whiuU  he  sspent  in  Rom o,  and  his  eternal 
LAe]>uiatmn   ft  am  hiti  wife  and  friendsj;    his  daughter  was 
^h5;ent  in  Lihyo.     His  property  was  not  confii^cated,  but  his 
itde  was  for  hfe.    The  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Ovid  is 
hot  distinctly  stated  by  himself,  nor  by  any  other  wriier  ;    a 
|eirc'nra!^iance  which  has  led  to  Tnrious  conjectures^  all  of 
»hich  however   are  devoid  of  any   historical   foundation. 
[The  supposition  that  Ovid  was  banished  for  an  amour  witli 
Plhe  emperor's  dauE:hter  Julia  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  is 
I  tiieonsistent  with  the  fact  that  Julia  was  banished  ten  years 
I  'lie fore  Ovid.     He  adrairs  ( TriitL.  v.,  EI.  1 1)  that  his  offence 
I  deceived  a  severer  punishment  than  the  emperor  inlticted. 
His  sentence  u*as  not  Exsilium.  but  ReJegatio;   and  the 
difTerence  was  not  unimportunl.     Exsilium  was  followed  by 
Iosj*  of  fortune  and  citizenship  ;  Relejiatia  was  not  followed 
by  loo^  of  eitizenship,  and  only  accompanied  with  loss  of 
'property  so  far  as  Buch  loss  was  comprcliendfd  in  the  sen- 
tence of  Relegatio.     The  poet  himself  has  expressed  this 
with  strict  technical  accuracy  in  one  of  his  elegies  addreiised 
to  his  wife,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  she  cannot  be  truly 
►  upbraided  as  being  llie  wife  of  an  exile,  inasmuch  as  his 
auateuce  was  only  Relegatio : 

*  Ni*e  vliam«  nee  opn,  nttc  jiu  mihi  civil  diWimU; 
UusB  ni«irui  tUIo  psitU'r*  nwocta  m#<^ 

S«!Hi  (\fua  pcccAto  taciiiu*  tion  afl'uit  illL 
Nil  iii«i  mu  patrll«  j^utitl  ablre  (ucis.' 

TrtJ^.v.,  El.lL 

ilberjpass&gea  however  (Tnxt,,  iii.»  EL  3,  &c.>  he  calls 
elf  Exsu!,  but  dtmblless  in  the  general  sense  of  that 
term ;  for  Relegatio  ^'as  one  of  the  specieis  of  which  Exsilium 
l^vus  the  genus. 

He  admits  (Tm^,  il.  *207)  that  there  were  two  chatfres 
against  him,  the  character  of  bis  amatory  verses  and  s<ime 
►fuult  feiTor)  which  ho  never  mentions.  The  whole  of  the 
L»econd  book  of  the  *  Tristia,*  which  is  addrcfised  to  Aupus- 
rtus.  is  an  apology  for  his  erotic  poetr)%  and  he  complains 
f'lhai  though  wriUen  long  before  thediite  of  his  banishment, 
^it  was  raide  the  ground  or  pretext  of  his  puiiishment: 

*  Noj  quoqueJAiA  prUlem  icriptu  |>t!<?cn,vimiii*  »no: 
SuppUciiim  paUiur  ttoa  uora  culpa  Durum/ 

In  various  o titer  pasdagea  (Tritt.,  ilL,  Eh  14 ;  iv.,  El.  I ; 
tl'.,  EL  1  ;  '  Ep.  ex  ronto,'  i,  I.  &,c.)  he  refers  to  his  i>t>etry 

Ds  one  cause  of  his  miafortunea.  It  may  be  eonjet'turcd 
phat  he  was  punished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Julian 

X,i\\\\  De  Adult eriis  cocrcendts  iOig,^  48,  lit,  vj,  which  was 

passed  about  B.C.  17;  for  though  the  pnivisions  of  lhi^i  law. 
fills  known  to  us,  make  no  mention  of  obscene  poetry,  it  is 
fcJear  from  the  title  in  tlie  *  Diizesi  *  that  the  law  extended 

beyond  punishing  the  direct  parties  to  an  art  of  adultery* 
■JPir  it  punished,  among  othni's,  those  who  lent  their  houses 
ffor  adulterous  purpoiics,  Ovid  himself  says,  that  of  the  two 
RDliaro^es  brought  against  him,  one  should  be  namelen^s,  but 

ihe  other  was  founded  on  his  amatory  poetry  a«>  encourag- 
>  adultery : 

*  All'Tn  i>Ar»  IU  privet  rjim  tdrpl  crimtiio  ta^tiii, 
AtigHtir  ot>srf»*ui  ilucior  Bdult**rii,' 

At  the  lime  of  bis  banithmenl  the  fifteen  books  of  tht 

'Meiatnorphoscs'  were  unfinished  tTnttt.,  i,,  EL  1  ;  ii.,  555  ; 

^fii,,  EL  14);  the  poet  had  burned  them,  as  being  infomplete. 

bt  the  lime  of  his  leaving  Rome,  but  there  were  other  copies 

bi  existence.    The  twelve  books  of  the  *  Fasti,*  of  which  the 

llHrst  SIX  only  have  been  preserved,  were  also  written  before 

[liis  exile,  and,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  inscribed  lo  Auguiitus 

UjEsar.    They  were  finished  during  his  exde,  and,  as  we 

now  have  them,  inscribed  to  C'LTsar  Germanicus. 

The  works  of  Ovid  written  during  his  banishment  are, 

Fthe  five  books  of  the  *  Tnsiia,*  and  the  four  books  of  his 

M  Letters  from  Pontus:'  the  letters  are  addressetl  to  his  wife, 

Ho  Maximus,  Pedo  Albinovanns,  Grjocinus,  Rufiniis,  and 

^tothers  of  his  friends.     The*  Ibis*  also  wa*  written   m   his 

^l)anisbtnput,  and  apparently  soon  after  his  arnvul  at  Tonai. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  abject  entreaties  of  the  poet 

I  tind  the  interest  of  his  IViends,  Au^'ustus  never  rt-"raJled  him 

}from  banishment.    He  died  at  Tomi,  ah.  18,  in  the  sixtieth 

year  of  his  ttge  and  the  tenth  of  his  bamihin^nU    Augustus 


ihe  mmj^ 


died  four  years  before  hitn.  The  eircurastantc  of  hi 
bemg  recalled  by  Tiberius  renders  it  pRibable,  as  Uai«  b««ii 
conjcctore<l.  that  he  had  incurred  the  an^jcr  of  Uwk 
August,!.  The  poet,  who  had  enjoved  all  the  pleasuraofi 
luxurious  capital  and  the  society  of  all  his  most  distin^uishd 
con  tempo rancs,  spent  the  lust  years  of  his  life  among 
barbarous  people  and  in  an  inhospitable  climale.  worn  out 
with  gnef  and  mental  anxiety  {Bt  Prmto,  i.,  Ep,  4).  Um 
only  consolation  in  exile  was  to  address  his  wife  and  abietiK 
friends,  and  his  letters  were  all  poetical.  The  Muses,  wb^* 
were  the  cause  of  his  calamity,  were  also  his  con«olatioa  iu 
raiiifortune.  Though  the  '  Trisiia*  and  the  *Lo:'  '  .  Pou- 
tus'  have  no  other  topic  than  the   poet's  b  -  et* 

quisite  taste  and  fruitful  mvenlion  have  rcutvuii-.j  tbein 
from  the  imputation  of  being  tedious,  and  they  are  read  widi 
pleasure  and  even  with  sympathy* 

It  shows  the^versatility  of  his  talent  that  he  wrote  a  pctn 
during  his  exile  in  the  Getic  language  ;  the  subject  uns,  tli 
praises  of  Auj:ustus  Ccesar  and   his  family,      '■ 
barbariaiH  to  whom  Ovid  recited  this  poem  wert- 
and  delighted:    their  uncivilised  minds  ai'knowl 
power  of  *  immortal  ver^o.'      Th«y  applauded  i;- 
pated  the  poet's  recall ;   but  the  stern  master  of  the  RuUisJi 
world  was  inexorable,     tEx  Pirn  to,  iv.,  Ep,  13.) 

The  works  of  Ovid  form  one  of  the  most  valnut' 
the  literature  of  Rome.     With  the  exception  of  i ! 
morphosc*,'  they  are  all  written  in  the  elegiac  m* 
restraint  of  which  would  have  been  ill  suited  to 
corajiositionsas  the  *  Fasti,'  in  the  hands  of  alrn'  - 
Roman  poet.  But  Ovid  was  a  perfect  master  ' 
part  of  poetry,  and  it  is  surprising  with  whj 
skill  he  has  contrived  to  include  in  each  consecutiv 
verses  a  full  and  complete  sense.     It  is  rarely  neci 
go  beyond  eadi  pair  of  verses  in  order  to  obtain  the  isii 
mgof  the  poet;  eacli  couplet  is  generally  complete  in  itf«tC 
And  yet  the  whole  of  a  long  poem  written  in  this  mrasure 
so  urU'ully  and  skilfully  combined,  that  it  exhibits  «  fauhlM 
unity.     It  is  a  necessary  consequence  however  of  this  if- 
stramt,  that   the    elegiac   poems   of   Ovid  are  sometimfli 
expressed  wilh  such  an  epigrammatic  brevity  as  to  be  iil^< 
score;  and  the  antithesis,  whiidi  seems  to  be  in  somd 
sure  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  measure,  and  certiinlf 
WJ4S  rather  sought  after  than  avoided  by  Ihe  poet,  is 
times  too  frequent* 

If  w©  estimate  the  character  of  Ovid  by  his  erotic  |>octiTi 
we  must  admit  thai  he  is  without  excuse.  The  pk'a»iir^  d 
the  sex  seems  to  have  been  the  uppermost  ihov 
mind,  and  the  tendency  of  his  *  A  mores  *  and  *  Ar;* 
mtvsl  be  considered  injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  ptjuplu.  11* 
*  Remtdia  Amoris '  can  hardly  he  viewed,  as  some  are  in- 
clined to  view  it,  as  a  kind  of  PalincKlia,  or  recaututioi)  tA 
his  amatory  poetry.  H'  we  estimate  ibe  character  of  tJil 
pt>et  by  that  of  the  licentious  age  in  whirh  he  lived,  wo  sMli 
jud^c  him  more  f\ivourably:  i hough  a  man  of  pleasure, h« 
was  temperate  in  eating  and  drinkmg,  humanet  <^i^d  gen<^- 
ralty  beluved. 

There  are  no  pas^acjes  in  the  extant  works  of  Ovid  whrli 
approach  the  gross  obK-enity  of  many  passages  iu  Cutulks 
Homte,  and  other  Roman  writers;  and  this  is  a  merit, at 
least  viewed  as  a  maiter  of  taste,  in  a  moral  point  of  vmiw 
his  poetry  may  be  more  danj^erous.  The  voluptuous  pif 
lures  of  Ovid  nre  only  covered  with  a.  transparent  veil;  ind 
even  this  is  someiiinos  withdrawn.  It  is  rather  smgulir 
that  the  *  Henndes,*  which  abound  in  obscure  allusions *n<l 
n\  voluptuous  im&pery.and  aie  often  difficult  to  uudei-stwd 
should  have  been  so  much  used  as  an  cletceDt4U7  *^^^* 
book  in  modern  limes* 

The  two  ^reat  wrvrks  of  Ovid  are  his  *  MetamorpbW* 
and  his  *Fusti.*  The  subject  of  the  *  Metamorphofl*' « 
briefly  expressed  in  the  opening  of  the  first  book  ; — 

*  In  nora  rrrtaoimiittiDutjiiatilic^^re  rormo* 
iTorpoTtu     Di  corptti  ( 04»ni  to*  mutuiiti  ct  il]»«) 
Aili»pirat«  mi-ift:  priroiiqiie  ab  un|{iti«  muiidi. 
Ad  mca  perpvtaum  Ueducite  tcrQ{iura  carmcu.' 

Tlic  rich  mythology  of  Greece  furnished  Ovid,  as  it  m} 
still  furnish  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  with  m^-^ 
lenaU  for  his  art.  Wath  exquisite  taste,  simi'l 
pathos,  he  1ms  narrated  the  fabulous  traditions  of  i 
nnd  given  to  them  that  appearance  of  reality  wh 
tiiastcrhand  could  imparl.  His  pictures  of  i« 
strikin^r  and  true;  he  selects  with  care  that  whaUi^ai' 
propriaie  ;  he  rejects  the  superiluous  ;  and  when  he  bos 
pleted  his  work,  it  is  neither  defective  nor  reduudant. 
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TTie  art  of  the  rnetorician,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poet,  is 
[M^rreptiblc  in  all  the  works  oF  Ovid«  but  parlicularly  in  the 
Mctuniurphos&i.'  The  two  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
n  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  book,  are  in  their  kind 
models  of  oratory.  Ho  who  could  write  the  speech  of 
Ulysrt&jt,  might  himself  have  become  an  orator,  and  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  age  of  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  might  have 
»hown,  as  Ulysses  did— 


■  quid  fMCuudia  pouet. 

The  '  Metamorphoses '  are  read  with  pleasure  by  youth, 
ind  are  re-read  in  more  advanced  age  with  still  greater 
lelight.  The  poet  ventured  to  predict  that  liis  poetn  would 
iun'ive  him,  and  be  read  wherever  the  Roman  name  was 
cnown. 

The  '  Fasti  *  of  Ovid  are  in  fact  a  valuable  historical  mo- 
lument.  He  has  preserved  to  us  the  Roman  calendar,  with 
lU  the  antient  stories  attached  to  it,  collected  from  tJhe  tra- 
litions  of  the  people  and  the  old  chroniclers  and  antiqua- 
laaa.  His  own  explanations  may  often  be  of  little  value, 
iut  they  are  easily  separated  from  the  antient  story  or  tra- 
lition  which  he  relates.  He  beifins  with  January,  and  fol- 
owing  the  days  of  the  month  in  order,  he  assigns  to  each 
U  appropriate  festival  or  solemnities.  It  shows  no  small 
lit  ID  a  poet  to  convert  the  Calendar  of  his  country  into  a 
dealing  and  instructive  poem,  rich  in  hisioriciil  facts,  and 
nliVeaed  and  relieved  by  tnie  poetry.  A  complete  com- 
nentary  on  the  '  Fasti*  would  be  a  valuable  commentary  on 
Etoman  history.    The  last  six  books  are  unfortunately  lost. 

Ovid  wrote  also  one  tragedy  at  least,  the  '  Medea  '  (7W>/ , 
i.)  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Quint ilian  {Imt,  Or.,  x.  I), 
tnd  by  Tacitus  {De  Orat.  Diafnt;.,  12>. 

There  are  various  other  small  poems  attributed  to  him, 
lerhaps  without  good  reason. 

The  editions  of  the  collected  and  sepjarate  poems  of  Ovid 
lie  numerous.  The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works  is 
rj  Bunnann,  4  vols.  410^  Amsterdam,  1727.  The  French 
Ixanslations  of  the  various  poems,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  a  long  article  on  Ovid  in  the 
Biographic  Universelle.'  There  are  numerous  English 
translations: — 

The  best  translation  of  Ovid  into  English  verse  is  'Ovid's 
hfetamorphosis,  in  Fifteen  Books,  translated  by  the  most 
Eminent  Hands,*  London,  1717,  ful.  There  have  been 
inmeronfl  reprints  of  this  version.  The  translators  were, 
Dryden,  Addison,  Congreve,  Rowe,  Gay,  Ambrose  Phil- 
tpi»  Garth,  Croxall,  and  Sewell.  Sandys  translated  the 
Int  five  books,  Lond.  1627,  fol.;  and  separate  books  have 
t>een  translated  by  others.  There  is  a  literal  prose  trans- 
lation by  Clarke, 'ijondon,  1735,  8vo. :  and  there  is  an- 
niber  prose  translation,  London,  1748.  There  are  many 
translations  of  the  *  Art  of  Love,'  one  by  Drvden,  Congreve, 
fcc,  as  well  as  of  the  'Heroical  Epistles,'  one  by  Quarles, 
Lond.  1673,  8vo.;  and  there  are  translations  in  verse  or 
prose,  or  both,  of  the  •  Fasti '  and  the  other  works. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  a  translation  of 
Ovid  into  English  can  have  little  value.  A  great  part  of 
his  merit  consists  in  his  language ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
lender  the  meaning  of  the  original,  except  by  periphrasis  and 
paraphrase,  which  liardly  convey  the  meaning,  and  most  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  beauty  of  that  which  is  a  work  of  con- 
iummatc  art. 

OVIE'DO,  a  town  in  Spain  and  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
rince  called  Asturias,  is  situated  in  a  plain  at  thecontluence 
ttf  two  Utile  rivers,  Ovia  or  Ove  and  Nora,  the  former  of 
idiich  runs  into  the  Nora,  and  the  Nora  into  the  Nalon, 
mother  inconsiderable  stream  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
srigin  of  Oviedo  is  generally  assigned  to  Fruela  1.,  grand- 
ion  of  Pelayo,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  it  in  ad. 
ro9,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Asturias. 
According  to  other  authorities,  Oviedo  was  a  considerable 
jovniv  before  the  time  of  that  sovereign,  who  is  said  only  to 
save  made  it  the  capital  of  his  new  conquests  from  the 
Uoors.  In  either  case,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  Oviedo 
vas  so  called  from  the  river  Ovia,  or  Ove,  near  to  which  that 
x>wn  stands.  During  the  niidille  ages  Oviedo  was  known 
throughout  Christendom  as  the  City  of  the  Bishops  (*  Civitas 
Bpiaooporum ').  owing,  we  are  told,  to  the  great  number  of 
lignitaries  of  the  church  who,  being  persecuted  and  exiled 

Sr  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  took  refuge  in  this  place. 
viedo  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  a  council 
baving  been  held  there  in  901,  the  bishopric  was  by  the 
pope  elevated  into  an  archbishopric.    Thij»  dignity  however 
P.  C,  No.  1048. 


was  in  the  course  of  time  transferred  to  the  church  of  Sant- 
iago, and  Oviedo  became  a  bishopric  as  before. 

Oviinio  contains  an  episcopal  palace,  three  parishes,  a 
cathedral,  and  a  collegiate  cliuich :  it  had  also  three  con- 
vents of  monks  and  three  of  nuns,  Wsides  four  hospitals, 
llie  university,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town,  is 
well  endowed,  and  contains  a  numerous  and  select  library 
The  cathedral,  which  is  also  suppoMMl  to  be  the  foundation 
of  Fruela  in  760,  is  a  magnificent  struriuie  of  the  pure 
Gothic  style,  equalled  )>erlia|)s  by  none  in  the  Peninsula. 
It  once  contained  a  rich  treasury  of  valuable  va^es,  rel:cs, 
and  other  ornaments,  but  these  we're  almost  eniiiuly  lost  dur- 
ing the  French  war.  The  rvniuins  of  fourteen  kings  and 
queens  of  Asturias  are  deposited  in  one  of  the  cliapeis. 
There  is  also  in  the  town  another  very  line  church,  San 
Salvador,  built  by  King  Silo  in  774.  The  streets  are  tole- 
rably straight,  regular,  and  well  paved.  The  principal 
sfjuare,  where  the  market  is  held,  is  handsome  and  large. 
There  are  some  public,  walks,  ornamented  with  founiains 
and  trees,  the  principal  being  that  called  *  £1  Chambel.' 
The  town  is  provided  with  good  water  by  a  very  sumptu- 
ous acjueduct  of  foriy-one  arches,  entiiely  built  ofiireeBlone. 
Ovre<lohasliiileornocoiunierce,  like  most  ofi  he  inland  tiwns 
in  Spain,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  ruads.  li  ha-  a  lew  taiL- 
yards,  two  manufactories  of  woollen  hats,  horn  combs,  but- 
tons for  the  Uhe  ul  the  peasantry,  and  some  coarse  linen- 
stuffs.  I'here  is  also  a  nianufadurc  of  arm!»,  supported  by 
the  government,  but  the  works  have  of  late  been  sus- 
pended. 

The  population  of  Oviedo  in  1827,  the  epoch  of  the  last 
census,  was  10,47G.  It  is  the  bitih-plnce  of  the  celebrated 
Feijoo,  the  author  of  the  *Tealro  Cruico,'  Madrid,  1777; 
of  the  bishop  IXjn  Pelayo,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Fer- 
nando el  Magno.  and  left  a  chronicle  of  Spain  and  a  ifenea- 
logy  of  the  kings  of  Asiuria^;  of  Luib  Fernandez  de 
Oviedo,  the  author  of  many  excellent  works  on  medicine 
and  botatiy  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  celebraied  Muriiia.  the  au- 
thor of  the  'Teoria  de  las  Cones.'  Madrid.  ifck"J2.  Osiedo 
is  47  miles  north  of  Leon,  43^*  lU'  N.  lal ,  6"  67'  W   lon^. 

(Mifiano  ;  Florez,  KgjMHu  Sagrada,  Madrid,  17r»4; 
Pons.) 

OVIK'DO  Y  VALUE'S,  GONZALO  FERNANDEZ 
DE,  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  the  New  World,  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1478.  Bein;;  of  noble  Asturian  descent, 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  inirodnce<l  into  tiie  ro}iil  pa- 
lace as  one  of  the  paf^es  of  Prince  John  of  Castile,  the  son 
of  Ferdinand  and  l&abella.  He  continued  with  tlie  court 
several  years,  and  was  present,  though  a  boy,  at  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war  which  preceded  the  surren- 
der of  Granada  (149U-9'J).  In  1514,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  he  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  where,  al- 
though he  revisited  his  native  country  several  times,  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Oviedo  occu- 
pied several  important  posts  under  the  government:  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  fort  and  harbour  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  Hayti,  and  captain  of 
a  company  of  infantry.  Charles  V.  appointed  him  also  to  an 
office  of  a  literary  nature,  for  which  he  was  highly  qualified 
by  his  vast  learning  and  his  long  residence  in  the  New 
World,  that  of  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  produced  his  principal  work,  'Historia 
General  de  las  Indias,'  in  fifty  books,  twenty  of  which, 
making  the  first  part,  were  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Se- 
ville in  1535,  fol.;*  reprinted  at  Salamanca  in  1547,  fol.; 
and  lastly,  at  Valladolid  in  1557.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jean  Poleur,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1 55(>, 
fol.  A  summary-  of  this  work  is  also  inserted  in  Uarcia's 
collection  of  the  '  Historiadores  Primitives  de  las  Indias 
Occident  ales,*  Madrid,  1749,  fol.  Oviedo  wrote  likewise 
*  Tratado  de  la  Natural  Historia  do  las  Indias,'  Toledo, 
1526,  besides  two  tracts  respecting  the  'Palo  de  Guayacan' 
(the  Guayacum  oflUcinale  of  Linnious)  and  the  *  Palo 
Santo*  (Lignum  vitoo),  which  are  translated  into  Latin  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  collection,  '  Scriptorum  de  Morbo  Gal- 
lico.*  But  the  work  for  which  Oviedo  is  justly  celebrated, 
though  known  only  to  a  few  scholars,  is  his  'Quincjuage- 
nas,*  so  entitled  from  its  consisting  of  fifty  dialogues,  in 
which  the  author  is  the  chief  interlocutor.  This  interesting 
production  contains  a  very  full  notice  of  the  principal  ])er- 
sons  in  Spain,  their  lineage,  revenues,  and  arms,  with  an 

*  A  copy  of  tfiis  ^cnrre  million,  with  tlie  nnthor's  siKpntnr^  n]}priiilMl  lo  it 
which  bclui«god  ouce  to  Sii  JoicpU  j5iuik)t,  U  in  the  nriti<4i  Museum 


inexbaustible  fund  of  private  anecdote,  all  which  renders  it 
ft  moit  valuable  addilion  to  ihe  hialory  of  that  time.  Tliis 
n'orlt  however  still  remains  in  manuscript,  in  three  folto 
Tolutne^,  in  the  national  Ubi'ary  of  Madrid,  and  it  is  onl)' 
through  the  extracts  of  Navari-ete  that  wc  are  enabled  to 
estimate  its  contents.  Oviedo  has  been  accused  of  treating 
the  Indians  employed  in  the  gold-mines  with  unjuslillable 
cruelty.  His*  History  of  India' too  h&A  been  denounced 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Las  Casas  sl^  a  wholesale  fa- 
brication, *  as  full  of  lies  almost  as  pages ;'  but  iherc  can 
bo  no  doubt  that,  though  somewhat  loose  and  rambling,  he 
poise*sed  extensive  stores  of  information*  by  which  those 
who  have  followed  him  have  greatly  profiled. 

The  timo  of  Oviedo*s  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  must 
hate  lived  to  a  considerable  age :  be  was  still  alive  in  De- 
cember, 13^6,  since  the  original  manuscript  above  alluded 
to,  preser\cd  in  the  library  at  Madrid,  is  signed  by  him  at 
ibe  age  of  79. 

( "Navarre le,  Coteccion  de  Viages  y  Descubrimiento^,  Ma- 
\Jrid,  1 6  25-29 ;  Pr escoit,  Hintory  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
tint  I  Isabella^  vol.  i. ;  Munoz,  Hist  or  ia  del  Nuevo  Mundo^ 
Madrid,  1703;  Vineh,  Epttomg  de  la  Biblioteca  Oriental, 
Madrid,  1737.) 

OVrpAROUS.  An  animal  is  said  to  be  oviparous  when 
the  ovuui,  or  egg,  is  excluded  from  the  body  entire  and 
hatched  after  such  exclusion*     Birds  and  the  great  majurily 
of  reptiles  are  oviparous  animals. 
.    OVIS.    [Sheep.] 

OVOVIVl'PAROUS.  An  animal  is  said  to  be  ovovivi- 
parous  when  the  et^g  is  batched  within  the  body  and  tbe 
young  one  is  excluded  aUve.  Thus,  among  the  Reptilei^  the 
young  of  the  Lizaid  known  by  the  name  of  Zootoca  I'ivi- 
pttrat  the  J'iper^  the  Rattlesnake,  and  the  Bfindtrorm^  are 
halched  before  ihey  are  excluded  from  the  bofly,  and  not 
lon^  before  such  ex«*lusion;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  tbe 
rupliue  of  the  egg  tukes  place  during  the  parturition.  The 
MoiioUcmes  (I^chtdna  ami  Ornithorhynchtis)  and  the  Mur- 
mpialia  are  examples  of  ovoviviparous  mammiftirous  qua* 
drupeds. 

OVULE,  in  Botany,  is  the  un impregnated  seed.  It  ori- 
ginates from  a  succulent  cellular  space  called  the  placenta 
[Placenta],  in  the  inside  of  the  seed-vessel,  and  may  be 
described  as  a  cellular  cone  or  nucleus,  enclosed  within  one 
or  two  coatiS,  which  are  perforated  at  the  apex  of  the  cone. 
The  latter  coniains  a  minute  sac,  called  tbe  sac  of  the 
amnios,  lu  which  the  embryo  appears  after  the  process  of 
impregnation  has  taken  place.  The  examination  of  mon- 
slrouii  formations  renders  it  probable  that  the  ovule,  mor- 
pholugicaUy  considered,  is  a  bud;  but  this  doctrine  is  not 
universally  admitted,  and  i-e^jviirea  coutirmatiun.  The  roo- 
diHcations  of  the  ovule  consis^t  chielty  in  an  inversion  of  its 
parls,  and  in  a  loss  of  one  of  its  membranous  coatings,  the 
detuds  of  which  are  suited  only  to  special  introductions  to 
botany.  An  account  of  liicm  will  be  found  in  Lindley'b 
LtttfHlttctitm  to  Bohifiy^  1rd  edition,  p.  211. 

OVUFJTES-     [Operculifera.] 

O'VU LUM. (M;ilacology.)  [CYPR«ia«p  vol.  viii.,  p.  257, 
6t  sen."l 

OWEN,  JOHN.    [Theology.] 

OWEN.  W      [BlBLK  SoctBTv] 

OW  HYIIEE.    [Sandwich  Ut-AKoa.] 

OWLS.    [Sthigid«0 

OX,  The  genua  Boe  of  Linnteus  consists  of  those  rnmi' 
nanta  only  which  are  familiarly  known  as  Oxen  ;  and  though 
ai  tbe  conclusion  of  ihi:^  ariirle  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  skekh  of  the  family  Bot'tdfe^  aLi-urding  lo  the  views  of 
more  modern  fioologi»ts.  it  will  treat  mainly  of  0.ren  only, 
or  the  forms  comprised  under  the  Linncan  genus  above 
named,  and  the  genus  Ovibos  of  De  Blainvillc, 

OROANtZATlON. 

Skeieion;  Skull. — The  front,  or  foreliend,  is  wide  and 
flattened  ;  the  lacrymal  bone  is  enlarged  below  and  leaves 
t)0  open  space  between  it  and  the  n<isal  bone.  The  upper 
ocripMal  and  panetat  bones  unite  at  »a  early  a  period  into  a 
single  bone,  that  the  calf  almost  at  its  birth  has  them 
alrvudy  m  thecontluent  state  ;  but  in  i  he  earlier  sftages  of  the 
ftjjiUH,  the  two  parieiul  anrl  the  Iwo  iirlerpanettil  bones  are 
distin^uishnble.  The  occipital  suiuro  reinaius  strong  below 
the  occipital  crest,  and  so  differs  from  ihe  other  rummants; 
and  the  fronial  suture  reaches  up  to  this  crest,  thus  form* 
ing  the  principal  character  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  ox* 
The  hol«  analogoui  to  the  sphueno-palatino  aperture  is 


enormous  and  is  hidden  in  the  sunken  spaoe  behind  the 
orbital  or  supermolar  prominence  of  the  maxillary  bone; 
at  its  superior  border  a  small  portion  only  of  the  vomer  is 
porceptiblo.  The  tympanic  cavities  terminate  in  long  sharp 
points,  and  between  ihem  ihe  bosilary  bone  presents  tiro 
strong  promijiencea.  The  temporal  ala  of  the  antehoc 
sphenoid  bone,  which  in  the  antelopes  and  stags  has  th# 
crest  hut  slightly  projecting,  has  in  the  Oxen  a  ^troDgiiid 
sharp  projection. 
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TeptliofOx. 

(See  the  figures  of  skulls  of  Oxen  in  the  article  Bt905* 
and  those  of  the  Boi  Caffer  and  Bos  primigeniut  bidow.) 

Tlve  rest  of  the  sltcleton  is  much  like  that  of  the  other 
ruminants,  and  ihe  following  cuts  will  give  a  beltv  ite 
ibun  woids  of  the  construction  of  the  extremities* 

The  an!eri(»r  angle  of  the  spino  of  the  scftpula  b  pn>- 
lonp^ed,  as  in  the  camels,  into  an  acromial  apophysis,  aud 
tlic  spinid  border  is  rounded;  moreover  in  the  Ox  tbe  htm 
of  the  spme  towards  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  blende*!  wttli 
the  anterior  Ijorder.  In  the  pelvis  of  the  ruminants  geoe 
rally  the  spinal  an^le  of  the  ossa  ilii  is  wider  and  placid 
moi'e  backwards  than  the  external  angle,  the  truncjitiouol 
which  is  oblique  and  nearly  continuous  to  the  onienor 
buider  of  the  bone,  Tlie  pelvis  of  the  Ox  may  thus  bs 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  horse,  which  has  iH 
spinal  angle  pointed  and  as  forwnrd  as  the  external  aofl^ 
which  last  is  more  truncated,  so  as  to  be  nearly  square.  Tht 
ischium  of  the  Ox,  moreover,  is  much  more  elevated  abovt 
the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  ischial  tuberosity  is  truncated  to  IS 
to  present  three  angles,  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  petirii 

*  In  tha  BrticUs  Rnoif,  toL  It.,  p.  46S,  U%  luiml  colmao«  tad  liil  Um  tf  Hi 
thtni  p«n(£T»t)h  of  tlit  aote,  f^  *  luium'  »kI  *  aoitia,* 
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rmarlced  re  entering  an^le,  whilst  in  tbe  horse 
't  is  nearly  rectilinear.  Our  limit*  do  not  permit 
etailed  description,  and  indeed  the  other  points  in 


whicli  the  skeleton  of  Ihc  ox  differs  from  other  ruminants 
Rre  prineipiilly  those  of  size  and  proporlionttl  length  and 
thicknos*.  The  annexed  €Ut  will  convey  a  general  idea  of 
the  entire  const  ruction,  and  the  seveml  bt»nes  arc  within 
the  reach  of  mosl  of  those  who  would  wish  to  examine  the 
parts  in  detail. 

Organs  of  Digratinn,— The  number  and  dispoaitton  of 
the  teeth  will  be  found  at  p,  7«J ;  and  the  digestive  canal 
may  be  well  stndieil  by  examining  the  following  prcpara- 
iions  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
iP^t/Hoh^irtil  i^'etiesh  No.  555  cxhibiis  tlie  stomach  and 
small  intestines  of  a  fa?tal  calf  (Bos  Tauntx,  Linn.).  The 
rumen  is  laid  open,  showing  its  eommunifation  with  the 
cu^pha^us  and  the  retitnilum,  and  the  several  compart- 
ments into  which  it  is  divided  :  the  two  larger  orcupv  the 
upper  part  of  the  paunch;  the  two  smaller  form  sacculi 
visible  exteriorly  at  the  lower  part  of  the  paunch;  the  latter 
appenr  to  be  analagous  to  the  cardiac  sacculi  of  the  Pec-cary 
and  Kangaroo,  but  are  both  lined  with  cuticle.  The  reti- 
culum, or  honey-comb  hag,  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  exhibit  1  he 
large  aperture  of  communication  with  the  preceding  cavity, 
and  the  groove,  or  canal,  leadmg  from  the  <Biophagus  to  the 
ptiflltehum  or  plicated  cnvity.  It  is  along  this  canal  that 
the  re^masticated  food  is  conveyed  to  the  penlteiium,  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  groove  shutting  out  the  reticulum 
equally  with  tlie  rumen.  A  hbck  bristle  is  passed  through 
this  communicntion,  and  the  psalterium  laid  open,  showing 
the  laminae  within  it,  and  the  opening  into  iho  abomasus^ 
which  is  left  entire.  No.  556  consjsls  of  portions  of  the 
four  cavities  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  exhibiting  tbeir  man- 
ner of  communication  with  each  other  and  with  the  ceso- 
phagus,  more  especially  the  canal  which  leadi  from  the 
oesophagus  to  the  psalterium,  and  the  muscular  sphincter 
surrounding  it.  This  sphincter  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
irritability,  which  occasions  it  to  contract  upon  the  degluti- 
tion which  follows  rumination,  and  to  dilate  when  food  is 
swallowed  after  having  undergone  the  first  mastication 
only.    It  is  obvious  that  by  the  contraction  of  this  sphino- 


-masticated  food  Is  in  great  measure  prevented 

ring  either  the  rumen  or  reticulum,  but  must  pa^s 

ita  the  third  cavity,  the  orifice  of  which  is  by  the 

dniwn  up  towards  the  ossophagus  to  receive  ii, 

of  the  rumen  are  very  short  and  pointed.     The 

the  reticulum  and  the  laminaQ  of  the  psalterium 

with  vilh\    The  vascular  lining  of  the  abo- 

to  be  thrown  into  broad  ruga?,  in  the  small 

r  the  cuvily  which  is  preserved  in  the  prepanition. 

the  pfiriion  of  the  rumen  of  an  Ox.     The  villi 

norc  flattened  in  shape  than  they  are  in  the  sheep, 

tointed  at  the  extremity  (whereas  those  in  the  sheep 

idu  except  near  the  reticulum,  where  they  assume 

of  Uminse  with  irregular  Jagged  margins.     No. 

fcnls  a  small  portion  of  the  Amerirun  Bison,  in 

tilli  «re  much  longer,  coarser,  and  of  a  darker 

In  No.  S64,  A,  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  of  an 

kwn,  where  the  cells  are  seen  chiefly  disposed  be- 

md  parBllel  septa,  and  the  larger  cells,  formed  by 

L. 


a  «f  ft  eow. 

the  narrower  transverse  septa,  are  again  divided  into  smaller 
cella,  No.  564,  B,  is  a  small  portion  of  the  psalterium  of 
an  Ox,  prepared  to  show  the  different  siices  of  the  laminaa 
of  this  cavity.  These  larointe  are  of  two  kinds,  large  and 
small ;  the  larger  ones  are  <jf  two  sizes,  which  alternate  with 
each  other;  but  between  each  of  the  larger  larainro  a  small 
one  is  interposed.  They  are  all  beset  with  papilla?,  and 
lined  with  cuticle,  part  of  which  has  been  turned  down  IVom 
one  of  the  largest  laminir.  No.  b36,  A,  is  a  small  portion 
of  the  splt^en  of  a  calf  iBos  Taurtis\  which  has  been  ma- 
cerated after  distention  of  the  cells,  to  show  the  meshes  of  the 
cavernous  structure  of  the  spleen  and  the  large  size  of  the 
cells  or  spaces  which  they  intercept.  tCaf.,  vol.  l)  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tongue  of  the  Ox  performs 
a  principal  part  in  collecting  ibc  food  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  organs  of  mastiration  and  digestion, 

Urinartf  System. — In  the  same  museum  will  be  found 
(No.  1252)  Ihc  kidney  of  an  Ox  {Bos  Taurus}  minutely 
mjeetcd.  and  a  section  removed  to  show  the  ramifications  of 
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iho  phis,  or  elongated  infundibula.  The  cortieal  substance 
|iresent5  externally  a  iioniber  of  clefts  extemlmg  inwards  to 
a  varying  depth,  and  in  some  degree  correspondrng  to  the 
separate  cones  of  tubuli  iiriniferi  within  ;  thi*  ^ives  a  lobu- 
HiiA  stnicturo  to  tho  plaiid,  which  i^  permanent.  A  sioii- 
Im-  sinicture  is  ob^icnable  in  the  human  kidney  at  an  early 
pcriwl  of  existence,  but  the  clefisaitj  afterwards  obliterated 
by  a  continued  development  of  the  cortical  substance.  No. 
l!:54  is  a  similar  speciraeni  and  No.  12i>j  is  a  smaller  lobe 
of  the  same  kidney,  on  one  side  of  which  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  rent,  lo  show  the  minulo  tortuous  secerning 
Tessels.  No,  12jfi  h  the  eection  of  the  kidney  of  an  Ox, 
showin*^  three  niamiUro  converginjc  to  terrainate  apprenlly 
in  one  infundibiilum  ;  and  No.  1238exhibiia  a  lonjjiludiiml 
fiectiou  of  the  kidney  of  a  bison,  showing  the  numerous  mo* 
dullary  cone^i  and  the  ramificalions  of  the  pelvis  whiuh 
extend  into  the  subjstance  of  the  kidney  to  surround  ihe 
inamdioe  and  receive  the  urinary  secretion.  The  corlienl 
substance  is  thinner  than  in  the  Ox,  and  the  kidney  shorter 
and  broader.     {Ca(,  vol.  li.) 

Bt'iAtn,  t^^ervous  St/s(^m,  and  Senses, — No.  1328,  in  tlie 
Physiological  Series  of  the  same  museum,  shows  the  brain 
of  an  Ox  (Bo*  Tuunu)  injected,  and  ibe  pia  mater  removed 
from  the  left  hemisphere  to  show  the  convolutions,  which 
are  moi-e  numerous  and  wavy  than  in  the  sheep. 

StghL — This  sense  is  acute  in  the  genus  Bos  by  day. 
Tlie  anteiior  perforation  of  the  choroid  coat,  or  pupil,  is 
oblfinjf.  In  the  Physiological  Series  of  the  museum  of  the 
College,  the  broad  transverse  tapetum  lucidum  of  the  eye  of 
an  ox  is  well  shown  in  the  preparation  No.  1728.  Thtj  pie- 
mentum  in  the  ox,  as  well  as  in  most  if  not  all  animals 
feeding  on  grass,  has  (in  the  same  eye)  certain  portions 
\vhich  are  white,  and  olheis  which  are  of  a  line  green.  The 
eyelids  and  nictitating  membrane  of  a  cow  are  exhibited  in 
No.  l/SS,  and  bristles  are  placed  in  the  puncta  lachryraalia, 
and  also  in  the  ducts  of  tiome  of  the  meibomian  glands. 

Hearings  also  acute. 

Smell  and  To*/*.— Well  developed.  No,  1256  of  the 
series  above  alluded  lo  shows  one  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
bi>nes,  with  the  pituitary  raembiane  injected.  The  taste  is 
also  sufUcienily  developed,  and  from  the  supply  of  nerves 
must,  in  conjunction  with  the  s^mell,  be  capuble  of  accu- 
raiely  distinj^uisbing  the  aroma  of  various  plants  in  order  to 
the  selection  of  those  which  are  most  agreeable  and  whole- 
soroe,  and  the  rejection  of  those  which  aitj  dtsagreoable  or 
noxious  to  it.  That  this  power  of  distinction  sometimes 
fails  is  fatally  shown  by  Iho  mortal  consequences  of  browg> 
ing  on  the  yew  and  other  deleleriuus  pliints,  lo  which  ihe 
hungry  animals  have  through  earelessness  or  other  accident 
lijid  access. 

Tfjurh — This  sense  cannot  be  very  acute  in  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  extremities  at  least;  though  there  is  sensibility 
cnougli  to  warn  the  anitnal  of  injury  and  to  guide  its  steps. 
More  would  have  been  Kupertluous  and  annoying.  In  ihe 
museum  of  the  Royal  Uollei^e  of  Surgeons  (Physiological 
Series),  No.  2^6  exhibits  llio  bisulcate  toot  of  a  calf  in- 
jected. The  nail  or  hoof  is  removed  from  one  of  the  toes 
to  show  the  vascular  and  sensible  laminae,  similar  to  those 
in  tho  horse,  but  much  smaller.  No.  1412  is  the  foot  of  a 
slink  calf  i/cetus  Vacctr}  injtjcted,  showing  the  different 
ttates  of  the  cuiicular  covermg,  which,  although  still  tbin 
and  sofl  where  the  hoofs  are  afterwards  lo  be  perfected,  is 
too  dense  at  those  piirts  to  permit  the  vascularity  of  the 
eoritim  to  appear  through;  and  No.  1413  is  another  foot  of 
a  calf  injected,  and  the  hoofs  removed,  to  show  the  vascular 
lamiujp  and  villi  of  the  corium  covering  the  last  phalanges. 

Fot^t  Eepffxiuction,  i^vr.— Oxen  are  eminently  herbi- 
vorous, for  though  they  will  browse  upon  shrubs  and  trees, 
grass  and  herbage  is  their  slaph3 ;  no  one  can  watch  a  cow 
grazing  without  observing  how  perfectly  the  whole  mecha- 
nism works  together,  the  tongue  sweepii^g  in  a  whisp  of 
herbage  into  the  vice  formed  by  the  eut ting- teeth  of  tlic 
lower  jaw  and  the  unarmed  front  oi  the  upper  one,  and  the 
muscles  immediately  aiding  with  tho  upward  jerk  to  sepa- 
rate the  bite  from  the  roots  on  which  it  was  growing.  For 
an  account  of  the  varieties  of  oxen  bred  by  the  gmzier, 
and  of  the  fuod  on  which  they  are  fatted  lor  tho  market,  see 
the  article  Cattle.  In  a  state  of  domesticated  nature,  that  is, 
wliere  the  animal  roams  at  large  and  is  not  stall-fed,  or  con- 
fined to  what  are  called  artificiiil  grasses,  or  to  artificial 
fwd,  we  are  told  in  '  The  Swedish  Pan'  (Amwn,  Acad^xol. 
JL)  that  oxen  eat  270  plants  and  refuse  218;  that  heifers 
vasle  away  in  enclosures  where  the  meadow-sweet  grows  in 
iibundance  and  covers  the  ground  ao  that  they  can  scarce  make 


their  way  through  it:  *  the  count  ry-people»'  Fays  th^  fttitW. 
•  a^e  amazed,  and  imagine  that  the  mmidow-xwrrf 
them  no  nourishment:  uhercns  the  gout,  which  j^ 
on   Ihe  other  side  of  the   hedge,  is  not  suffered   lo  go  it,, 
tlion{;h  he  longs  to  be  browsmg  on  this  plant,  which  to  bira 
is  delicate  and  nourishing  food.'     The  leaves  of  tho  Lfm^* 
leaved  Water  Hemlnck  are  fatal  to  oxen,  whilst   the  gwif 
feeds  heartily  and  safely  upon  it.     Linntcus  fof^f^''  ♦s»..t  iK  ; 
plant  was  the  cause  of  the  terrible  disease  thai 
the  horned  cattle  at  Toniea.     He  had  scarceh      . 
which  carried  hnn  over  the  river  to  the  fatal  meadow  belort 
he  was  convinced.    The  cattle,  it  appeared,  died  ns  st»on  «s 
they  left  off  their  winter  fiidder  and  returned  to  graitcii;; 
Che  disease  diminished  as  the  summer  cnme  on,  at  vhtr^ 
time,  us  well  ii:^  in  the  autumn,  few  died.     Tlje  distempir 
was  propagated  irregularly  and  not  by  contagiftii :  the  wi«v 
were  driven  in  the  spring  to  the  meadow  where  T 
landed,  and  where  he  saw  plenty  of  the  Lon^-ieai' 
Hemkick,  :\,nd  there  they  died  swollen  and  in  convu.    > 
In  other  places  ttie  plant  was  scarce.     *  The  least  ntu  ii. 
will  convince  us,*  says  Linnaeus,  *  that  brutes  ^puiii  whai 
ever  is  hurtful  to  them,  and  distinguish  poisonotiii  pltm^ 
from  salutary  by  natural  instinct;  s«3  that  this  plant  a  mt 
eaten  by  them  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  whi- 
reason  that  in  those  seasons  so  few  cattle  die,  vii  <  j 
as  either  accidentally  or  pressed  by  extreme  hurii:i  t  •  m  <i: 
it^     But  when  they  are  let  mto  the  pastures  in  -pi  Jig,  pai^i' 
from  their  greediness  after  fresh  herbs,  and  pfliil>   fi  nn  ili 
eniptine*is  and  hunger  which  they  have  iincli'ri;i'ia'  dm. 114 
a  h>ng  winter,  they  devour  every  green  thing  which  conio 
in  their  way.     it  happens  moreover  that  herbs  at  thu^  im- 
are  small,  and  scarcely  supply  food  in  sufficient  quantiU. 
They  are  besides  more  juicy,  are  covered  with  water,  itid 
smell  less  strong,  so  that  what  is  noxious  is  not  easdy  <iii^ 
corned  from  what  is  wholesome.     I  observed  likewise  thtt 
the  radical  leaves  were  always  bitten,  the  others  not ;  vhwb 
confirms  what  1  have  just  said.     I  saw  this  plant  in  an  ud 
joining  meadow  mowed  along  with  grasps  for  winter  foddtr; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  some  cattle.  thou|;h 
but  a  few,  should  die  of  it  in  winter.     After  I  left  Tornes  I 
gaw  no  more  of  this  plant  till  I  came  to  the  vast  metdoiri 
near  Limmingen,  where  it  appeared  along   the  road ;  Uid 
when  1  got  into  the  town  I  heard  the  same  complaintt  at  li 
Tornea,  of  the  annual  loss  of  cattle  with  the  same  eircuD- 
stancen.'    The  author  of  the  'Swedish  Pan  '  also  obsefrei 
that  a  hungry  stomach  will  often  drive  animals  to  feed  upon 
plants  that  were  not  intended  for  them  by  nature,    tett 
whenever  this  has  happened,  they,  if  they  esca|>e,  becoov 
more  cautious  for  the  future,  and  acquire  a  certain  kiud  of 
experience ;  and  he  instances  the  Mtmk's-hoal,  which  growi 
nenr  Fahluna,  and  is  generally  left  untouched  by  all  the 
animals  that  are  accustomed  to  these  places  ;  but  if  forttfa 
cattle  are  brought  thilher  and  m'^^t  with  this  vegetable,  Ustf 
venture  to  take  too  large  a  quantity  of  it,  and  are  killoL 
He  adds  that  the  cuttle  that  have  been  reared  in  ihe  nlailis 
of  Schonen  and  Westragothia  commonly  fall  into  a  dys«o- 
tery  when  they  come  into  the  woodland  parts,  because  they 
feed  upon  some  plants  which  the  cattle  used  to  those  plaors 
have  learned  to  avoid.  Meadow- Saffron  is  among  the  plants 
deleterious  to  oxen  if  taken    in  any  large  quantuy;  tod 
Heliebore  is  also  said  to  be  poisonoufi  to  them.     Yew  11 
fatal,  as  it  is  to  herbivorous  quadrupeds  generally,  tbegraail 
temptation  being  probably  too  strong  for  cattle  kept  on  short 
allowance.     Actions-at-law  in  this  country  bavo  not  1m 
uncommon  against  a  deiendant  for  not  keeping  up  boundi 
or  hedges,  whereby  the  plaintiff  ^s  cattle  strayed  into  pbu 
where  yew-trees  grew,  fed  on  the  branches^  and  ao  die4 

Preparaljpns  illustrative  of  the  organs  of  generalioil  in 
the  male  will  he  found  in  tlie  Physiological  Series  of  tllfi 
museum  of  tho  College.  Nos.  2557,  2&5S,  2559  ;  and  Not. 
2756,  2737,  2758,  2769,  and  2760,  illustrate  the  femilf 
organs,  the  first  of  the  last-named  numbers  ex hibitmglhoM 
of  the  American  Bison,  and  the  others  those  of  the  Cow  (fioi 
TauruH)^  the  Heifer,  and  the  fcctal  cow. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  nine  months.  The  nomul 
number  is  one;  though  there  are  not  uncommon  inHtanco 
of  the  cow  bringing  forth  twins,  and  rare  ca^ea  of  hex  pnh 
ducmg  three,  and  even  moio,  at  a  birth.  In  the  e«s9  «f ' 
twins,  if  they  be  male  and  female  apparently,  the  uppsienl 
female  is  generally  ban  en,  and  is  called  a  Free  Marttn 
i  Taw  a  probably  of  Columella,  Varro,  and  the  anljeat 
Rijmans). 

Mr.  Jesse  {Gleanings  of  Natural  Uutory,  lg3B)  stuttf 
that  if  the  cow  has  twins,  one  of  tliem  a  male  and  the  other 
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ft  female;  the  latter  is  alwayg  barren ;  but  Ibis  is  an  error,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  •  It  is  a  fact  kn-jwn,  an<l  I  beliovc 
almost  universally  understood,'  writes  John  Hunter,  in  his 
Account  of  thtf  Free-Martin^  '  that  when  a  row  brings  forth 
two  calves,  and  one  of  thera  a  bull-calf,  and  the  other  to 
appearance  a  cow,  that  the  cow-calf  is  unfit  for  i)ropagation, 
but  tlie  bull-calf  grows  up  into  a  very  proper  bull.  Such 
ft  cow-calf  is  called  in  this  country  a  tree- Martin,  and 
n  ronnnonly  as  well  known  amon^  the  farmers  as  either 
BOW  or  bull.  Although  it  will  appear  from  the  description 
of  this  animal,  that  it  is  an  hermaphrodite  (beintr  in  no 
respect  different  from  other  hermaphrodites),  yet  I  shall 
retain  the  term  free-mnrtin  to  distinguish  the  hermaphro- 
dite produced  in  this  way  from  those  which  resemble  the 
hermaphrodite  of  other  animals;  for  I  know  that  in  black 
eattle  such  a  deviation  may  be  produced  without  the  cir- 
eomstancc  of  twins ;  and  even  where  there  are  twins,  the 
one  a  male,  the  other  a  female,  they  may  both  have  the 
organs  of  generation  perfectly  formed.' 

Hunter  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Free-Martin  has  all  the 
external  marks  of  a  cow-calf  as  to  the  teats  and  the  external 
female  parts,  or  bearins^,  as  the  farmers  term  it ;  it  shows 
no  inclination  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  take  notice  of 
it.  The  form  much  resembles  that  of  the  ox  or  spayed 
heifer,  and  the  animal  is  considerably  larger  than  either  the 
hull  or  cow,  with  horns  similar  to  those  of  the  ox.  Its  bel- 
low is  like  that  of  an  ox,  having  more  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  cow  than  the  bull,  and.  like  the  ox,  it  is  used  for  the 
yoke  and  fattened  for  the  table.  The  flesh  is  generally  con- 
ndered  finer  in  fibre  than  that  of  either  bull  or  cow,  and  to 
mrpftaa  that  of  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of  Uavour,  bear- 
ing therefore  a  higher  price  in  the  market;  but  there  are 
not  wanting  exceptions  where  the  flesh  has  turned  out 
nearly  as  bad  as  bull-beef,  certainly  worse  than  that  of  a 
oow. 

That  the  twin  female  is  not  always  barren  when  the  other 
eftlfisamale  is  proved  by  the  following  among  other  in- 
stances. Hunter  relates  that  a  cow  belonging  to  Benjamin 
War,  Esq.,  of  Denham,  near  Uxbridge,  produced  twins 
which  were  to  appearance  male  and  female.  The  latter 
died  when  about  a  month  old.  Upon  examining  the.organs 
of  generation,  Hunter  found  that  they  were  perfectly  forme<l, 
and  to  make  certain  he  pro<*ured  those  of  a  common  cow- 
eal(  and  in  comparison  found  them  exactly  alike.  'This,' 
he  continues,  *  made  us  re-;ret  that  the  animal  had  not  lived 
to  an  age  that  might  have  determined  if  it  was  capable  of 
breeding ;  for  the  construction  of  the  parts  being  to  appear- 
ance perfect,  is  not  suflicient  of  itself  to  stamp  it  a  true  or 

peifect  female It  is  however  most  probable  that  this 

WBi  a  perfect  female,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  common 
rale;  and  I  have  been  informed  there  are  instances  of  such 
twins  breeding"  Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  e<lition 
of  Hunter's  'Observations'  (1837),  adds  a  note  from  Lou- 
doa'i  'Magaxine  of  Natural  History,*  which  states  that 
Joaeph  Holroyd,  Esq.,  of  Withers,  near  Leeds,  had  a  cow 
whicn  calved  twins,  a  bull-calf  and  a  cow-calf.  As  popular 
opinion  waa  against  the  cow-calf  breeding,  it  being  consi- 
dered a  free-martin,  Mr.  Holroyd  was  determined  to  make 
an  experiment  of  them,  and  reared  them  together.    They 

3)ulated,  and  in  due  time  the  heifer  brought  forth  a  bull- 
f,  and  she  regularly  had  calves  for  six  or  seven  years 
ifterwards.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  cases  of  fertility 
tinder  timilar  circumstances. 

Hunter  gives  a  dissection  of  three  free-martins,  a  portrait 
of  one,  and  figures  of  the  organs  of  generation  of  all  three, 
ia  the  work  last  above  mentioned,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader  for  further  particulars. 

When  a  cow  has  twins  and  they  are  both  bull-calves,  the 
calves  ore  in  overy  respect  perfect  bulls ;  and  if  cow-calves, 
they  are  both  perfect  cows.  At  least  we  are  not  aware  of 
anj  recorded  instance  to  the  contrary,  nor  have  we  ever 
beard  of  any. 

In  the  '  Nouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences'  is  given  an  ac- 
count of  a  cow  which  produced  nine  calves  at  three  succes- 
sive births:  first,  four  cow-calves  in  1817  ;  second,  three, 
two  of  them  females,  in  1818;  third,  two  females,  in  1819. 
With  the  exception  of  two  belonging  to  the  first  birth,  all 
were  nursed  by  the  mother. 

European  Oxex. 
In  addition  to  what  is  stated  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
origin  of  our  British  domestic  horned  cattle  in  the  article 
Bison  (voL  vr^  p.  461,  et  aeq.),  wc  proceed  to  the.  considera- 


tion of  the  further  opinions  published  on  this  diflicult  sub- 
ject. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  appears  to  have  taken  rnw- 
sidcrahle  pains  in  invojitigatinu;  the  history  of  the  Rumi- 
nant ia  jrenerally,  and  of  the*  Bovine  family  particularly, 
places  the  fossil  species  under  Bos  (Taurus)  L'rus,  nm- 
sidering  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham  and  other  parks  as 
the  white  variety. 

^!r.  Swainson  {Classifiration  of  Quatiruppibt)  observes 
that  all  writers  agree  that  the  large  skulls  of  oxen  found  in 
the  mi)re  recent  formations  belonged  to  a  formidable  race  of 
these  animals  which  existed  in  Britain  in  a  wild  state;  that 
they  belonged  without  doubt  to  the  species  named  Urus  by 
CsDsar  and  other  antient  writers;  and  that  these  skulls  not 
only  possess  a  specific  distinction,  but  exhibit  the  type  of  a 
form  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  domestic  ox. 
•  All  these  skulls,'  ho  continues,  'are  nearly  one-third  larger 
than  those  of  the  Bns  Taurus;  they  are  square  from  the 
orbits  to  the  occipital  crest  and  somewhat  hollow  at  the 
forehead.  The  horns,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  above 
crest,  show  a  peculiar  rise  from  their  roots  upwards  ; 
then  bending  outwards,  and  then  forwards  and  inwards. 
No  domestic  races  show  this  turn:  but  numerous  speci- 
mens of  inferior  sizes,  found  fossil  in  the  Cornish  mines, 
have  this  shape,  and  the  wild  bull  of  Scotland,  the  only 
example  of  this  type  now  known  to  exist,  retains  it.  The 
domestic  oxen,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  country  or 
breed  they  may  be,  have  the  square  concave  forehead, 
with  the  horns  rising  from  the  ends  of  the  frontal  ridge.  .  . 
It  appears  then  that  the  antient  Urus^  or  wild  bull,  was 
a  perfectly  wild,  sava2;e,  and  untamcable  animal ;  not 
only  does  every  account  handed  down  from  remote  anti- 
quity assure  us  of  this,  but  it  is  even  verified  by  the  only 
living  example  of  this  form  wc  possess,  the  Bos  Scoticus, 
still  preserved  in  one  or  two  of  the  northern  parks.  Although 
domesticated  so  far  as  to  live  within  such  precincts  without 
absolute  unprovoked  violence  to  its  keepers,  it  retains  essen- 
tially all  the  savage  characters  ascribed  to  the  more  powerful 
species  mentioned  by  the  antients.  Like  that  also  it  pos- 
sesses, when  at  a  mature  age,  a  kind  of  mane,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  its  throat  and  breast  arc  covered  wiih  coarse 
hair.  These  characters,  which  are  never  found  in  the  do- 
mesticated breeds  of  oxen,  were  no  doubt  much  more  highly 
developed  in  the  antient  Unts.  The  second  type  is  the 
domestic  ox ;  the  external  characters  of  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Major  (Colonel)  Smith,  are  "absolutely  the  same 
as  the  fossil  Vrus,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ  only  in  the 
flexure  of  the  boms.'*  But  though  these  two  types  come  so 
near  each  other  in  external  appearance,  nothing  can  be 
more  different  than  their  moral  character;  the  Urus,\ri\(\, 
savage,  and  untameable,  remains,  with  all  these  propensities 
unimpaired  and  undiminished,  from  the  period  of  its  first 
creation  down  to  the  present  day.  The  other,  tame,  harm 
less,  and  enduring,  has  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  service 
of  man  iVom  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  companion  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.' 
Thus  far  Mr.  Swainson  (1835). 

SirW.  Jardine  {Naiuralisi's  Library, — Ruminantia,  part 
ii.,  1836)  remarks  that  by  most  persons  it  is  thought  that 
the  domestic  races  of  our  cattle  are  originally  sprung 
from  the  Bos  bubalus,  the  Indian  and  European  buffalo. 
'Some  again,'  continues  Sir  William,  'treat  of  them  as 
arising  from  the  aurochs  or  wild  cattle  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  These,  according  to  the  system  of  Smith,  come 
into  subgenera  different  from  the  domestic  breeds;  and  from 
both  these  suppositions  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier  varies, 
as  he  is  inclined  to  consider  our  present  cattle  identical 
with  a  species  no  longer  existing  in  a  wild  state,  but  which 
has,  by  the  exertions  of  man,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
camel  and  dromedary,  been  for  agjes  entirely  subjected  lo 
his  power.  The  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in 
a  fossil  state,  and  it  is  upon  the  comparison  of  these 
remains  with  the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo, 
and  our  domestic  races,  that  the  Baron  has  founded  his 
opinion.* 

Mr.  Bell  (British  Quadrupeds.  1839,— the  Ox),  after  re- 
ferring to  Griffith's  Cuvier  for  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's 
interesting  and  learned  dissertation  upon  the  mythology  and 
antient  history  of  the  ox,  says, '  Whether  the  ox  cxi>.t'now, 
or  have  existed  within  the  range  of  sound  historical  testi- 
mony, in  its  original  state,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  all  the  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  wild  oxen  of 
this  species  now  on  record  have  not  been  derived  from  the 


domestic  race,  fortuitoUBly  e8cai>e4  from  serTituJe  and  be- 
come wild,  is  a  quest  ion  wliich  k  is  diiricnU  if  not  impossible 
salisfactordy  to  solve.  The  iintient  accouiits  of  the  Urus, 
or  wild  ox,  declare  it  to  ha\'e  been  an  animal  of  enormous 
%iie  and  great  fierceness ;  and  the  horns  ai'e  described  iiB 
being  large,  spreadinsf,  and  acute.  In  this  country*  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  have  occurred  numerous 
foisil  bonea  of  oxen,  with  larj^e  horns,  havmg  tlie  farm  and 
direction  of  those  of  certain  breeds  only  of  our  pre^t^nt  cattle, 
particularly  of  such  as  are  most  wild ;  as  for  instance  the 
celebrated  wild  white  oxen  of  Craven,  of  Chiilmghnm  Piirk, 
and  of  Scotland,  the  Bos  Scolicus  of  some  authors.  I  can- 
not but  consider  it  as  extremely  probable  that  these  fossil 
remoins  belonged  to  the  original  wild  condition  of  our  do- 
mestic ox,  an  opinion  which  Cuvier  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained, who  calls  the  ^^^ulls  **  CrSnes  semblablcu  ^  ceux 
d'un  bceuf  domestique/*  They  arc  found  only  in  very  ix'cent 
deposits,  frequently  in  caverns  mingled  with  ihe  remains 
of  various  other  ainmaU^  as  in  the  celebrated  cave  of  Kirk- 
dale,  and  in  different  parts  of  Cornwall  and  of  Devonshire. 
1  have  several  teeth  and  some  fragments  of  bones  from  Kent's 
Hole,  in  the  latter  county,  where  they  were  found  in  the 
same  mass  with  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  hyccna.  Cuvier  however  consi- 
ders that  they  existed  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
species.  Ithas  indeed  been  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
anlient  remains  alluded  to,  together  with  the  Chilhngham 
and  Scottish  breed,  belong  1o  a  distinct  specific  type  from 
the  common  domestic  ox  ;  and  some  modifications  of  struc- 
ture have  been  cited  in  proof  of  this  opinion.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  however  that  these  modifications  are  of  sutH- 
cietit  value  to  constitute  specific  distinction,  as  they  apper- 
tain only  to  parts  which  are  very  variable  in  particular 
breeds  of  the  domestic  cattle;  they  are,  some  slight  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  form  and  direction  of  the  horns,  and  the 
existence,  in  old  Buiht  of  a  short  rudimentary'  mane,  and 
some  hair  upon  the  breast.  Now  there  is  certainly  no  point 
of  sufficient  importance  to  funn  a  specific  distinct  ion,  even 
were  the  form  of  the  horns  less  variable  than  they  are  in  our 
domestic  oxen.  We  require  yet  a  series  of  well  authunli- 
cated  and  well  directed  experiments  on  the  intermixture  of 
the  Scottish  or  Chdlinghani  cattle  with  the  domestic  Weeds, 
and  the  fertile  or  infertile  character  of  the  progeny  ;  which, 
if  the  views  I  have  so  repeatedly  stated  be  correct^  would  at 
once  decide  the  question.  Even  Colonel  Smith  himself,  a 
high  authority  in  these  mailers,  oltbough  be  urges  the  spe- 
cific distinction  of  the  two  aniiualH,  says,  **  the  character  of 
tlic  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely  the  same  as  the  fossil,  and 
the  wild  breeds  difier  only  in  the  flexure  of  the  horns  and 
external  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate, 
food,  and  treatment.**  But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  variations  of 
climate,  food,  and  treatment  produce  specific  distinctions  ? 
And  yet  this  dlitinction  ib,  as  I  have  just  stated,  held  both 
by  Col  Smith  and  Mr.  Swainson,  Upon  the  whole,  I  can- 
not but  believe  tlwit  tlie  fossil  bones  belon;;ed  to  the  original 
stock  of  our  doniet^lic  ox,  and  that  the  wild  white  cattle,  the 
Bos  Scodcui  and  Crus  ScoiiciiM  of  the  authors  j  ust  named, 
approach  so  near  to  it  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  noi 
whether  Ihey  uU  belong  to  the  same  species,  but  whether 
thii  breed  be  the  actual  remnant  of  that  original  slock,  or 
the  descendants  of  domesticated  individuals,  which  have 
resumed  iu  a  great  degree  their  wild  character  from  having 
ceased  through  many  generations  to  feel  the  effects  of  human 
domination.' 

Mr.  Henry  Woods,  in  his  Description  qf  the  /ami  Skull 
of  an  Ox  {Bos  Primigenius),  discovered  in  Mau,  1838,  at 
Melksham^  WilU^  4 to.,  1839,  after  premising  with  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  that  unfortunately  two  distinct 
tpecies  of  Bos  have  received  the  title  of  Urus,  slates  thiit  the 
subject  appears  to  him  to  stand  thus :  *  The  Urm  of  the  an- 
tients.  Bos  Taurus,  Linn.,  is  the  ordinary  wild  bull  of  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Europe,  iu  some  parts  of  which  it  is  said 
to  exist  at  the  present  day,  particularly  in  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Stc,  which  is  however  somewhat  more  than 
doubtlul;  this  is  the  true  Urus  (most  probably  a  very 
old  corruption  of  Taurus)  of  C&esar,  in  whose  time  a  rem- 
nant of  the  race  seems  to  btive  existed— the  aurochs  of  un- 
iient  GermanVf  cndllic  typical  species  to  which  the  remains 
here  desLribcd  are  to  be  referred. 

'The  Biibalua  of  Ctosar,  bison  of  the  antieiits,  Bos  hisoih 
Linn,,  Bo$  Urus,  Bjdd.,  is  the  true  auroeh  or  bison  of  the 
mwleru  Germans;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as  re- 
marked by  Cuvier,  all  the  error  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 


identity  and  separation  of  these  species  have  ari 
the  former  having  become  extinct,  or  merged  enii 
the  state  of  domestication,  and  its  original  title  bav 
transferred  to  the  latter — an  aniraal  very  similaj 
figure,  and  habits,  and  now  existing  in  a  wild  atal 
districts  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Urus  or  comm( 
these  arc  principally  Poland,  where  it  is  termed  the 
Zubr\  the  forests  of  Southern  Russia;  and  the  ^ 
and  Caucasian  mountains/ 

We  mnst  not  omit  the  opinion  of  Bojanus,  ^ 
Acta  Amdemiee   Naturte   Cun'osorum),    as    long 
1826-7,  after  reviewing  thoac  advanced  by  Cuvier  aa 
concernine;  the  Urus  or  Bison  of  Eastern  Europe, 
fossil  remains  of  the  different  races  of  the  Buvid 
and  giving  a  detailed  account  of  Ihe  habits  and  b1 
and  more  particularly  of  the  bony  skeleton,  of  I 
hratcd  breed,  which  is  at  present  restricted  to  Lj 
containing  about  six  hundred  head^  wns  derided  iw  a 
the  conclusion  that  the  Urus  and  Bison  of  ihe  Gr- 
Romans,  and  of  later  Euroi^ean  authors,  are  oui 
same  animal ;  and  be  refers  the  fossil  remains  of 
to  two  distinct  types;  the  one  which  he  donomin! 
jirisctis ;  and  the  other,  the  Bos  primigenius,  op  pi 
mg,  but  in  a  less  degree,  lo  the  domestic  ox. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  turn  our  alte;  i 
British  wild  cattle  still  in  existence,  and  so  ot\ti 
in  the  course  of  every  argument  touching  the 
domestic  oxen.    These  wild  cattle  are  slateil 
have  inhabited  the  great  Caledonian  Forest  in;i 
ond  more  recently   they  were  to  be  found  in  ' 
Park,  Hamilton.  WoUaton,  Gisburne  in  Cravt: 
in  Cheshire,  Chartley  Park,  Sec.  In  the  firsl-nn 
localities  they  are  carefully  preserved  in  their  : 
rity,  and  we  select  the  description  of  these  in  1 
Culley's,  we  believe)  as  being  of  older  date  th&i) 
intcrestinp;  accounts  lately  puhliahcd,  and  lo  whi^hwesiii 
presen I ly  advert,     *  Their  colour  is  invariably  of  tcn*l 
white,  muzile  black;  the  whole  of  the  insjde  of  ihcil 
and  about  onc*third  of  the  outside,  from  the  upsdovnfiK 
red;  horns  while  with  black  lips,  very  fine  an<l  UiUH 
wards;   some  of  the  bulls  have  a  Lliiu  upright  m^instik 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long.    At  the  f^-^'  ■>"  ^ 
ance  of  any  person  Ibey  set  off  in  full  gnllo 
distance  of  two  or  three   hundred  yiirds  mu 
round,  and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  ii 
menacing  manner :   on  a  sudden  they  make  a  full 
the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  stllj* 
ject  of  their  surprise  ;  but  upon  the  least  motion  luiiiH^ 
they  all  again  turn  round  and  fly  off  with  equnl 
not  to  the  same  dis^lance :    forming  ii  shorter  c\\ 
again  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more  threatening 
than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  probably  ^ 
thirty  yards,  when  Ihey  make  another  stancl,  and" 
off;  this  thoy  do  several  limes,  shortening  their 
and  advancing  nearer,  till  ihey  como  wilhm  tei 
when  most  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  tbero,  tu 
ing  to  provoke  them  furl  her  f  for  there  is  little  dol 
in  two  or  tliree  turns  more,  ihey  would  make  Di 
The  mode  of  killing  llioni  was  perhaps  the  only  mi 
mains  of  the  grandt^urof  antient  hunting*    On  noli 

given  that  a  wild  bull  would  be  killed  on  a  certaia 

inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  came  armed  witll  i 
&c,,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  horse,  mid 
or  five  hundred  foot,  who  stood  upon  walls,  ergot  inio  i 
while  the  horsemen  mde  off  the  bull  from  the  rest  ol 
herd,  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  a  marksman  dismoU 
and  shot,  At  some  of  these  buntings,  twenty  or  i 
shots  have  been  fired  before  he  was  subdued.  On  ittd 
casions  the  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately  furioiu 
the  Emarting  of  his  wounds  and  the  shouts  of  savag 
that  were  echoing  from  every  side :  but  from  ih^  nu 
of  accidents  that  happened,  this  dangerous  mode  hfti 
little  practised  of  late  years;  the  park-keeper  aloi) 
ne rally  shooting  them  with  a  rilled  gun  at  one  shol 
the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calvtjsfor  a  week  or 
in  some  sequestered  situation,  and  go  and  suckle  ll 
or  three  times  a  day.  If  any  person  come  near  t" 
they  clap  their  heads  close'  to  the  ground,  and  11 
hare  in  form  to  hide  IhemseU'cs:  this  is  a  proof 
native  wildness*  and  iscoriohorated  by  tlie  follow in^ 
stance  that  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  narrai 
found  a  hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  verj'  lean  and  vei 
— on  stroking  its  head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  ihi 
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1  old  bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  stepped  back  a  few 
and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force ;  it  then  began 

again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before ; 
lowing  its  intention,  and  stepping  aside,  it  missed 
>11,  and  was  so  very  weak  that  it  could  not  rise,  though 
9  several  efforts :  but  it  had  done  enough  ;  the  whole 
ere  alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  rescue  obliged  him  to 

for  the  dams  will  allow  no  person  to  touch  their 
^vvithout  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity. 
B.ny  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak 
iblo  through  age  or  sickness,  the  rest  of  tne  herd  set 
,  And  gore  it  to  death.    The  weight  of  the  oxen  is  ge- 

fy}m  forty  to  fifty  stones  the  four  quarters :  the  cows 
Kliirtv.  The  beef  is  finely  marbled  and  of  excellent 
Those  at  Burton-Constable  in  the  county  of  York 
LI  destroyed  by  a  distemper  a  few  years  since.  They 
slightly  from  those  at  Cbillingham,  having  black  ears 
[ixzles,  and  the  tips  of  their  tails  of  the  same  colour  : 
ere  also  much  larger,  many  of  them  weighing  sixty 
;  probably  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  pasturage  in 
riiess,  but  generally  attributed  to  the  difference  of 
etween  those  with  black  and  with  red  ears,  the  former 
jch  they  studiously  endeavour  to  preserve.  The  breed 
at  Drumlanrig  in   Scotland  had  also  black 


r  though  there  is  unquestionably  in  this  interesting 
at  ample  evidence  of  wild  habits,  there  is  nothing  to 
ind  in  it  to  show  that  the  race  had  not  been  at  some 
inder  the  dominion  of  man,  and  from  circumstances 
•en  for  a  series  of  years  liberated  from  his  yoke.  The 
Hing  white  colour  is  not  usually  found  in  mammiferous 
vmehhave  never  been  domesticated  ;*  and  with  regard 
»  nd  ears,  Mr.  Bell  (who  admits  the  probability  of 
we  creamy  white  body,  the  red  cars,  and  the  black 
Ifl^  being  a  true  specific  character)  states  that  he  has 
in  the  habit,  ever  since  ho  was  a  boy,  of  examining 
white  specimen  of  cattle  that  has  come  within  his  oh- 
tioii,  ana  he  has  never  yet  seen  one  that  had  not  some 
r  about  the  ears,  eitlier  red  or  black,  according  to  the 
I  His  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  by  having, 
I  a  school-boy,  seen  a  beautiful  pure  white  calf,  bclong- 
Kbe  parent  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  and,  finding 
ibout  half  of  the  ears  was  red,  it  struck  him  that  such 
t  possibly  be  an  invariable  character,  and  so,  he  says, 
s  ibuDd  it. 

fth  ngard  to  the  test  of  breeding  proposed  by  Mr. 
^  is  stated  in  a  note  to  the  narrative  quoted  above 
Bwick,  that  tame  cows  in  season  are  frequently 
I  out  amongst  the  wild  cattle  at  Chillingham  and  ad- 

0  Imll;  and  that  the  calves  produced  by  these  means 
^miisbly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  wild  breed  (white 
B<lesrs)  and  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  fierceness  of 
Wt,   In  Sir  William  Jardine's  volume  above  alluded 

*  weight  of  the  Chillingham  cattle  is  said  to  reach 
Uly  to  sixty  stones,  and  the  oxen  are  stated  to  feed 
^»  approaching  near  to  the  Lancashire  breed,   the 

^bsiog  long  and  beautifully  turned.     '  A  few  years 

Sas  ox  was  fed  to  a  large  size,  and  was  quite  tame 

Hitls.'    The  turning  out  of  tame  cows,  mentioned  in 

'^  ill  it  seems,  no  longer  permitted,  for  the  present 

*  of  the  park  (1836)  at  one  time  possessed  a  wild  cow, 
^  Iw  haa  taken  when  a  calf,  in  consequence  of  the 
^  of  its  mother :  it  was  gentle,  was  milked  as  a  cow,  and 
'  ftsely  with  the  common  bull ;  but  the  propagation 
^tlk)wed  to  proceed  further,  the  calves  being  killed 
■^  early  age :  at  Hamilton  also  great  care  is  taken  to 
Mne  the  breed,  and  if  a  cross  should  take  place  with  the 
fertie  bull,  the  young  is  destroyed.  ( Jardine.)  We  can 
Mand  the  pardonable  pride  of  keeping  up  this  fine 
at  breed  of  cattle  in  all  its  purity  ;t  but  we  must  never- 
■  regret  that  the  experiment  had  net  been  allowed  to 
ed  io  as  to  afford  the  test  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bell. 

t  though  these  wild  cattle  have  for  a  long  i^eriod  been 
J  upon  by  many  as  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
if  Oxen  in  Great  Britain,  serious  doubts,  supported  by 
ling  of  some  strength,  have  been  entertained  of  their 
to  such  high  antiquity. 
t  author  of  the  article  Bos,  in  the  '  British  Cyclopaodia,' 

1  Wkil*  Bm  b  ccrtaialy  an  eumpl*  to  the  costnry ;  bat  it  mnj  be 
red  ft*  «o  •xoeptioD  to  en  almnet  ui'Doial  rule  ;  the  case*  of  the  Alpine 
A  Erahie  are  merely  Intancee  of  wiuter  dreii. 

$  mM  thiA  tte  eluek  at  ChUllunham  waa  once  wdnced  to  a  ^gle  cow 
Tho  olb|niiif  «u  brtnatcly  a  ball. 


is  of  opinion  that  thev  are  not  descended  from  the  aborigi- 
nal stock,  but  that  they  are  domesticated  oxen  which  have 
run  wild,  and  that  the  race  was  originally  imported  by  the 
ecclesiastics  from  Italy,  where  herds  of  wild  cattle  much 
resembling  them  still  exist.  The  Gisburne  wild  oxen*  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Whalley  Abbey 
in  I^ncashire,  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  William  Jardine  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Hamilton  herd  by  Robert  Browne, 
Esq.,  chamberlain  to  the  duke.  These  cattle  are  larger  and 
more  robust  than  Lord  Tanker>'ille*s :  their  body  is  dun- 
white  ;  the  inside  of  the  cars,  the  mu2zle,  and  the  hoofs 
black ;  and  the  forepart  of  the  leg,  from  the  knee  downwards, 
mottled  with  black.  The  cows  seldom  have  horns.  Their 
heads  are  rounder  than  in  the  Tankerville  breed.  The 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  black,  or  spotted  with  black,  and  the 
tongue  is  black,  and  generally  tipped  with  black.  Mr. 
Hindmarsh's  paper  read  to  the  British  Association  in  1838, 
gives  a  history  of  the  principal  herd  at  Chillingham,  and  a 

fraphic  description  by  Lord  Tanken'ille  himself.  Sir  Philip 
Igerton  ('Annals  of  Nat.  Hist,'  1839)  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  MS.  record,  that  the  same  breed  of  wild  cattle 
existed  at  Bishop's  Auckland  in  1635.  Mr.  Woods  thinks 
that  there  appears  considerable  doubt  as  to  their  being  truly 
descendants  of  a  native  race,  and  quotes  Lord  Tanker ville's 
letter.  '  In  the  first  place,'  says  his  lordship, '  I  must  pre- 
mise that  our  information  as  to  their  origin  is  very  scanty; 
all  that  we  know  and  believe  in  respect  to  it  rests  on 
conjecture,  supported  however  by  certain  facts  and  rea- 
sonings, which  lead  us  to  believe  in  their  antient  origin, 
not  so  much  from  any  direct  evidence,  as  from  the  impro- 
bability of  any  hypothesis  ascribing  to  them  a  more  re- 
cent date.' 

It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy;  but  we  venture  to  believe 
that,  if  a  cross  with  the  common  bull  were  to  be  permitte<l, 
the  offspring  would  be  as  fertile  as  any  of  the  varie- 
ties which  now  adorn  the  pastures  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  most  accurate  representation  of  the  Chillingham 
breed  known  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  Edwin  Landseer's, 
is  '  The  Wild  Bull  of  the  Antient  Caledonian  Breed,  now  in 
the  Park  at  Chillingham  Castle,  Northumberland,'  designed 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick,  and  printed  at  New- 
castle by  Solomon  Hodgson,  in  1789.  The  size  of  the  cut 
was  9\  inches  by  7^  inches,  and  only  230  copies  were 
printed.  It  was  the  largest  wood-cut  that  Thomas  Bewick 
ever  engraved,  and  is  justly  celebrated  as  his  masterpiece. 
After  the  few  impressions  were  taken,  the  block  broke  into 
several  pieces :  these  pieces  were  bound  together  with  iron, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ficured  border,  which  was  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  cut  upon  several  pieces 
of  wood,  and  put  round  the  block;  and  in  1817,  impres- 
sions were  printed  by  Edward  Walker,  Newcastle,without  the 
border ;  the  size  of  the  cut  being  then  reduced  to  71  inches 
by  5}  inches.  About  six  proof  impressions  were  taken  off 
on  vellum  from  the  block  in  its  original  state,  and  are  highly 
valued.  (Memoir.  Select  Fables,  1820.)  The  figure  of  the 
Wild  Bull  in  Bewick's  'Quadrupeds'  is  tame  in  compa-' 
risen. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Ox  in  an  economical 
point  of  view. 

Ox  or  Steer  is  the  castrated  male  of  the  bovine  race :  he 
is  called  an  ox-calf  or  bull-calf  until  he  is  a  twelvemonth 
old,  a  steer  until  he  is  four  years  old,  and  after  that  an  ox 
or  bullock.  A  sufficient  number  of  the  most  likely  of  the 
male  calves  being  selected  for  the  future  propagation  of  the 
breed,  the  others  are  castrated  between  the  first  and  third 
months. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  performance  of  this 
operation  arc  very  great.  The  nutriment,  which  is  no  longer 
directed  to  the  sexual  organs,  goes  to  the  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  frame ;  the  propensity  to  fatten  is  abundantly 
increased,  and  the  animal  becomes  far  more  docile  and 
tractable.  The  use  of  the  ox  in  agricultural  and  other 
labours  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  country  and  to  pe- 
riods of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  education  of  the  steer  should  commence  between  the 
second  and  third  year.  At  an  earlier  period  he  has  scarcely 
suflicient  strength,  and  at  a  later  one  he  may  have  become 
obstinate  and  self-willed.    His  education  should  be  founded 

•  Whiti>,  like  the  Chilliugham  cattle,  but  hornless,  and  vithont  the  \atU»«i 
tho  cars  brown. 
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ofr  fxtfienee  and  kindness*  and  then  tlie  term  of  it  wilt  be 
fkr  fhorler  than  is  i^unerully  iiuagined,  and  ilm  result 
•.will  be  permaiienL 

.  i  There  ba^  been  much  disputo  with  regard  to  the  compa- 
TBt»ve  advantage  of  the  emidoyraent  of  caiile  and  horses  in 
iigricuUural  labours.  The  former  are  said  to  cost  k?s  and 
to  be  supported  at  less  expense.  For  the  latter  it  is  pleaded 
thai  a  hiualler  number  are  neuded— that  the  wnrk  h,  on 
pressing  oecatiions,  far  more  quickly  performed,  and  that  it  is 
ahvay&  abundantly  jji^eater.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  how* 
ever  its.  that  although  the  ox  is  still  used  for  slow  and  heavy 
work  uti  many  farms,  hi;  is  not  bo  gi^nerally  employed  as  he 
Uftdd  to  be»  e\t)M  by  his  yv  arm  est  udvocates*  atid  the  tise  of 
him  hhA  been  completely  abandocied  by  a  very  ooit^iderable 
ntimbc*r  of  agriculturists. 

I  n  the  native  counties  of  the  best  breeds,  he  is  still  admired 

.nd  valued  as  a  beast  of  draught,  but  by  the  nmjority  of 

iirmera  his  value  i«,  now  chiefly  or  solely  estimated  by  the 

j|uantity  and  quality  of  tVie  meat  that  he  wdl  yield,  accord- 

jtig  (o  the  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  him  and  the  expense 

liat  is  incurred,     lie  is  in  the  fullest  perfection  at  four 

years  old»  and  he  will  lht»n  prove  more  profitable  to  the 

arnier  lliau  if  ho  were  worked   four  or  five  year*  longer, 

Cvben  the  quality  of  his  Heah  will  he  deteriorated  and  his 

^disposition  to  fatten  considerably  impaired. 

The  consideration  of  tbe  prmcipal  disettses  of  cattle  nvas 

puqiosely  deferred  until  their  different  breodii  and  varieties 

.nd  uses  had  passed  under  consideration.     They  are  not  m 

|mimero\is  as  those  of  the  horse,  but  there  iii  often  conaider- 

kl>le  difRcuUy  attending  the  treatment  of  them.     From  the 

jINcuhar  temperament  of  cattle  and  the  comparatively  great 

ijlttity  of  blood  which  tlows  in  their  veins,  promptness  in 

» recognition  and  the  ireMmentof  dii^ea&e  is  of  far  (greater 

!onsei)ueneo  than  in  the  hor^e,  rapid  us  is  oAen  the  progress 

of  his  maladies.     Few  of  the  diseat^es  of  the  horse  destroy 

aim  at  once  ;   but  llierc  are  many  maladies  of  the  o&  vt'hich 

l^poust  be  met  at  the  instant,  or  ihcy  wdl  be  uselessly  strug- 

Igled  with   afterwards.     Let    iho  owner  and  the  veterinary 

[  aurgeon  lake  pood  heed  of  this. 

The  diseases  of  caJves  should  be  first  C4>n  side  red*    They 

rjitre  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  coll,  and  more  fatal.     At 

Lihc  liead  of  them  stands  dinrrhffa*    This  sometimes  occurs 

&phcn  the  calf  is  sulfcred  to  continue  by  the  side  of  its  own 

dam.     Both  starvation  and  excess  of  food  in  the  mother 

rill  profluce  it.     More  ])articularly  will  this  be  the  case 

Swhen  a  foster  mother  is  empUned.     If  she  haa  calved  but  a 

very  few  weeks  before  the  newly -dropped  younuoue  h  put 

|o   her,  Iho  bitwels   of  the  calf  will   almost    ceriainly  be 

lislurbed.      Where  it  can   conveniently  be  accomplished, 

every  calf  should  be  reared  by  its  own  dam.     A  slute  of 

ponfiiderable  purpint^  should  never  be  neglected  many  days, 

lud  more  especially  if  the  animal  loses  its  gaiety  or  is  in 

iBvident  pain,  or  the  dung  is  uuu.snally  offensive  or  tinged 

uivilh  blfxid.  The  grand  cause  of  this  isacidity  in  the  stomach 

br  jutcstines,  which  gradually  causes  intlammation  of  the 

inner  coat  of  I  hose  vessels.     The  irntution  here  set  up  is 

ommunieated  to  the  constitution  generally,  and  exhaustion 

Jaud  death  ensue.     Then  recourse  must  bo  had  to  a  com- 

I  puuiid  medicine,  the  value  of  whieh  eaimot  be  too  hii;hly 

I  vstimaicd.    It  is  borrowed  from  the  work  on  *  Cattle,*  pub- 

5is)hed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
,nd  the  faimer  shf^ild  never  be  without  it.  There  should  be 
i  an  alkaiiTchalkjo  neutralise  the  acid  ^  an  astringent,  catechu, 
lo  arrest  the  discharge ;  a  s^edative.  opium,  to  allay  the  irnta- 
I  tion  ;  and  a  carminative,  ginger,  to  support  the  sirens^lh  of 
lithe  patient.  These  should  bo  mingled  in  the  proportions  of 
heigJit  parts  of  Ihe  first,  four  of  the  second,  one  of  the  third, 
land  I  wo  of  Ihe  fourth.  A  large  leaspoonful  of  this  powder 
Tihould  be  ^ven  twice  or  Ihrice  in  the  day,  according  to 
icircum>itances. 

Co^ttt'rrtfss  is  a  contrary  disease  to  this.  It  should  never 
the  suffered  to  coniinue  lonL(»  for  it  is  fraught  with  danger. 
P*he  best  aperient  for  calves  and  caule  is  Ep^^om  salts,  in 
t8o«;es  of  from  one  to  two  ounces,  witli  a  scruple  or  half  a 
I'lLrachm  of  |^ingt»r- 

CoiJ^'h  should  be  promptly  attended  to  the  moment  that 
is  heard.     A  duse  of  phvaic,  small  duses  uf  powdered  fux- 
fclav^,  with  nitre,  or,  in  bad  cases,  a  slight  bleeduig,  will 
fisunlly  remove  it. 

In   proceeding  to  the  diseases  of  adult  cattle,  we  are 
Jitr u c k  Willi  the  1 1 u 1 1 1 e ro u s  di^i*ases  qf  Ih e  eye.     Uiceru t urn 
^  the  lidx  will  generiilly  yield  to  Ihe  nitrated  ointment  of 
Qercury  Uonlly  applied,  and  a  course  of  alterative  medicine. 


H'artn  should  be  excised  by  tneant'of  a  pair  of  scitsofs,  BitA 
the  ioi»t  inuchod  with  iiitruie  of  silver. 

For  inflammation  of  the  h(tit>,  or  membifane  at  tl     ' 
of  tbe  P)c.  a  weak  goulard  lotion,  or  the  tincture  - 
lowered  with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  water,  will  be  u-r-iui, 
but  if  theie  is  any  fungous  growth  on  the  haw^  extirTiation 
will  afford  the  only  cure.     Inflammation  *^  th>^  f^trhJy  uifi 
generally  yield  to   fomentaiions  of  warm  w  r 
flammaiion  of  the  eye,   warm   or  cnld  fJjm« 
former  at  the  firsthand  the  latter  a  day  or  two  a! 
with  the  opiate  lotion  at  the  commencement,  an 
diluted  one  of  white  vitriol^two  grains  to  the  ounc* — ^im 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  with  a  moilerate  blpe'hwg^ 
a  dose  of  physic,  will  constitute  the  most  surr  r-im 

of  cure,     Uicei'ation  of  the  eye  will  ha  be>!  ^iftli 

the  opiate  lotion,  but  cataract  ^ndgutta  iettna  nu  nyi  adail 
of  cure. 

\n  fracture  of  the  hnm,  if  the  bones  are  not  qui*^  ''•— 
rated,  they    may   be  bound    logelher   by   larred 

sjdents.     If  there  is  a  perfect  fracture  of  the  bone,  i ..,, 

be  sawn  off  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  head,  and  a  hoi  iroii 
passed  over  the  surface, 

IVater  in  the  head  in  reives,  known  by  tbe  ©nl  ' 
of  the  head  and  the  stupidity  of  the  animal,  admr 
any  cure.    The  giddinem  which  is  sometimes  ob>eived  «* 
them  and  even  in  the  adult  beasts — turning  round  and  rouid 
— is  usually  hopeless. 

Avaplexy^  or  sudden  determination  of  the  blood  to  tbe 
heaa.  produced  by  the  forcinjj  system  being  carrif  ' 
and  the  process  of  fatten  in  f^  hnrried  too  rapidly  oi 
cured  only  by  the  most  decisive  measures.    The  ai 
is  thus  struck  mu^t  be  bled  until  he  faints,  and 
purgatives  administered  and  continual.     Phrenzn    >    [. 
Quced  by  the  same  cause,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  tin 
same  treatment.     In  these  cases,   15  or  20  drops  of  \U 
crolon  oil  should  be  added  to  the  aperient.     D^eh 
frequently  bids  defiance  lo  roedicnl  treatment,      i 
hope  of  cure  consisls  in  active  bleeding  and  thocontitiuedvit 
of  Epsom  salts  and  croton  oil,  until  the  bowels  are  opetifi 
Immedialely  after  the  bleeding,  the  jaws  will  usually  belbuiil 
sufficiently  relaxed  lo  admit  of  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine*   This  golden  opportunity  should  never  be  lost.     Asan 
adjuvanr.  a  selon  of  black  hellebore  in  the  dewlap  may  1«« 
tried.     Young  cattle  are  occasionally  subject*      '^'       Al- 
most without  warning,  the  bea^t  staggers,  '»w% 


and  IS  convulsed  in  every  limb.     This  i^  the  c^^n 
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over- heating  or  overdriving,  or  both.  The  physic  and  tbe 
fleam  must  be  here  put  into  active  use.  Perlmps  it  woul4 
be  prudent  to  send  such  a  patient  to  the  butcher  with  vei? 
little  delay. 

Rheumatism. — There  arc  few  diseases  of  tnoro  frequent 
occurrence  amon^  cattle  ilmu  this.     It  is  not  lonej  absent ts 
a  low  marshy  situation,  and  it  is  the  constant  altt  i 
careless  or  cruel  exposure  to  euld  and  wet.     Il  is  i 
by  the  difficulty  of  motvon  and  the  occasional  expi 
pain.     The  cure  is  comprehended   m  one  word,  ' 
A  hi  tie  mild  physic,  with  v^arm   comforiable  dt 
gently  siimuliiLjug  wpphcations,  will  liEiiten  and  ci\ 
core.     Connected  wiih  or  a  consequence  of  rheu! 
swelled  joints,  yielding  i^ometimes  to  stimulating 

Imns  and  comfortable  ludging.     There  are  howe\   

tumours  unconnected  with  the  influence  of  cold;  such  lu* 
tluclualing  tumours,  usually  about  Ihe  knees,  which  rc*quiie 
stiinuluting  embrocations  and   the  occasional    use  of  tlit 
duddtrt^-iron,  followed  by  the  application  of  a  blister  wbeo 
the  fluid  hati  escaped.     Other  tumours,  also  in  the  neijrl^- 
buurhood   of  joints,  are  of  a  hard  character.     They  will 
generally  yield  tofridions  with  an  ointment  of  the  bydrin)- 
date  of  potash,  this  drut;  being  also  administered  ioternaDf 
in  doses  of  6  or  «  grains  dady.     The  too  frequent  conir 
quenee  of  these  affeelions  is  fohy,  at  firet  confined  to  ec^ 
lain  limbs,  hut  gradually  spreading  over  the  frnti^  •   *   "• 
however  most  visible  in  the  hind  extremities,     11 
ihe  whule  tieatment  may  be  included  in  the  num 
wt^rd  ■  conifi^ri.'     Small  iiu^s  of  physic,  the  l 
of  the  while  antunomal  powder,  the  use  of  st  i 
brocutions.  with   warm  lodging  and  good  food,  * 
maahes,  will  be  useful  adjuvants. 

As  for  that  species  of  nervous  affection,  rabies  or 
it  admits  not  or  cure;  and  it  has  but  one  cause,  nau 
bite  of  a  rabid  or  mad  dog.     If  a  farmer  knows  that  cetuut 
beusts  have  been  bitten,  or  has  strong  reason  to  suspect  iU 
he  will  act  wisely  in  sending  tham  to  the  butcher  fcf 
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ftflcr  the  disease  bas  once  appeared,  there  is  no  cure,  and  I 
the  meat  is  spoiled. 

It  is  time  to  recur  to  the  diseases  of  other  systems  and 
parts.  Tuo  frequent  and  destructive  is  that  inflammation 
uf  the  tongue  and  mouth,  recognised  by  the  name  of  biain. 
It  coa^ists  of  Tesicles  and  tumours  occupying  the  side  of  the 
tongue  and  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  speedily  ulcerating?, 
becomini^  gangrenous,  producing  much  swelling  of  the  face 
and  head,  and  rapidly  destroying  the  animal.  It  often  ap- 
pears under  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and  it  is  freuuently 
contagious.  The  mouth  should  be  well  cleansed  with  a  so- 
lution of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Blood  should  be  abstracted 
in  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  mild  purgatives  ad- 
ministered; but  if  the  complaint  has  attained  its  height 
before  any  treatment  is  adopted,  the  chloride  of  lime  should 
•till  be  used,  and  also  the  physic,  but  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  some  stimulating  ingredients,  as  gentian  or 
ginger,  or  both. 

All  cattle  are  subject  to/ever.  The  dry  muzxle  and  the 
beat  at  the  root  of  the  horn,  and  the  heaving  at  the  flanks, 
^re  sufficient  proofs  of  it.  If  this  is  early  observed,  a  dose 
of  pfavsic  and  one  or  two  mashes  will  usually  set  all  right. 
At  times  however  the  attack  is  sudden  and  more  violent, 
and  danger  is  evident  from  the  very  commencement.  The 
ftnner  recognises  this  affection  by  the  terms  black-quarter, 
fmarier-iil,  blood- striking,  &c.  Tlie  beast  is  seen  with  his 
head  protruded,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  his  flank  heav- 
ing, the  breath  and  horn  hot,  and  the  eyes  bloodshot. 
There  is  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  if  the  loms  aie  pressed 
upon,  and  the  slightest  pressure  gives  extreme  pain.  Ulcers 
appear  ou  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  every  part  seems 
tending  to  corruption.  This  disease  is  sometimes  epidemic, 
but  it  ii  quite  as  often  the  consequence  of  the  fattening 
process  being  hurried  on  too  rapidly.  In  the  early  stage  of 
such  a  complaint,  the  treatment  will  consist  of  copious  bleed- 
ing and  bri^k  purging.  These  should  be  continued  until  ihey 
produce  their  eflect.  and  then  some  sedative  medicine,  as 
foxglove  or  emetic  tartar,  administered,  and  persisted  in  until 
the  disease  is  evidently  yielding.  After  this  some  mild  sto- 
maehies,  as  gentian  and  ginger,  should  be  administered. 

Too  frequently  however  the  treatment  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently active  or  was  not  commenced  early  enough,  and  a 
peculiar  low  fever  begins  to  be  apparent.  There  is  dysen- 
tery, whii'h  no  astringent  will  arrest;  ulcers,  which  defy  the 
power  of  every  disinfectant ;  and  the  animal  dies  one  mass  of 
puttidity.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  aUo  in  many 
of  the  complaints  that  have  been  descril)ed,  the  assistance 
•f  an  educated  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  requested, 
for  the  treatment  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  a  great 
degree. 

The  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  require  particular 
notice:  most  frequent  among  them  iscoti^A.    It  is  too  little 
ngarded  by  the  owner,  but  it  is  often  the  unsuspected  mes- 
itnger  of  consumption  and  death.    There  is  no  rule  of  more 
idivctmI  application  in  cattle  practice  than  that  a  chronic 
cough  is  the  forerunner  of  everything  that  is  bad.     While 
the baaat  feeds  well  and  the  muzzle  is  cool  and  moist,  and 
the  flknks  are  quiet,  the  dairyman  feels  no  alarm,  although 
be  bean  the  cough  almost  every  time  that  he  enters  the 
tow-bouse.    By-and-bye  however  he  finds  that  the  cow  is 
losing  condition,  and  her  quantity  of  milk  is  evidently  dimi- 
Bahing,  and  he  begins  to  think  that  there  is  some  necessity 
for  attending  to  the  case,    "l  is  then  too  late :  the  seeds  of 
eoniuroption  are  sown,  and  he  must  part  with  her  iminedi- 
•tely,  or  she  will  pine  away  and  die.     In  every  case  of  se- 
vere cough,  moderate  bleeding  and  purgation  should  beh«id 
reeourse  to.  with  warm  mashes  an'la  comfortable  cow-house. 
The  same  treatment  will  apply  to  the  epidemic  catarrh^ 
which  ia   sometimes  so  prevalent.      When   this  catarrh 
assumes  a  malignant  form,  as  in  murrain^  the  treatment 
will  be  little  different  from  that  of  black-quarter.     Sore- 
throat,  or  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  should  be  treated  as  cough,  except 
that  a  blister  or  some  stimulating  application  should  be  had 
leeourae  to.    The  same  may  be  said  of  bronchitis,  but  there 
if  a  peculiar  form  of  it  to  which  young  cattle  are  subject, 
and  which  bids  defiance  to  all  medical  treatment,  namely, 
I  he  choking  of  the  windpipe  and  passages  of  the  lungs  by 
an  innumenible  host  of  minute  worms.    No  medicine  will 
oe  of  avail  here. 

Cattle  are  coraparati%'ely  seldom  attacked  by  pure  inflam- 
matirm  ff  the  lungs.    This  disease  principally  occurs  when 
tbe  beasts  have  been  compelled  t<}  travel  too  far  or  too 
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fast,  and  when  they  are  exposed  to  sudden  variations  of  tetil 
pcrature.  It  may  be  known  by  the  droopiuir  head,  tbe 
hcavins;  fl.ink,  the  frerfnent  painful  cough,  ihe  obsiinate 
standing,  the  hot  mouih,  and  the  cold  feet.  The  animal 
should  immediately  be  bled  until  the  pulse  fauhers.  In  all 
cases  of  inflammation  and  danger,  this  is  the  guide.  No 
specific  quantity  should  be  oideied  or  taken.  The  faulter- 
ing  of  the  pulse  is  the  unerring  indication  of  the  abstraction 
of  the  proper  quantity.  If  the  nul>e  again  throbs  hardly, 
the  bleeding  should  be  repeated.  The  bowels  should  be 
opened  by  means  of  Epsom  salts.  Setons  in  the  dewlap 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  blisters  should  be  rubbed 
on  the  sides  with  right  good  earnest.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  thin  gruel  and  ma^i^hcs.  Pleurisy  may  ofien  be 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  symptom,  twitchmgs  and  shiver- 
ings  about  the  chest  and  shoulders,  these  being  the  fans 
external  to  the  scat  of  pain.  Little  waves  appear  to  be 
stealing  over  the  skin,  and  the  animal  shrinks  when  the 
sides  are  pressed  upon.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  lun^s.  Consumption  is  the  most  fire- 
quent  and  fatal  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  chest  in  cattle.  It  is 
the  consequence  or  the  windinj;  up  of  eveiy  other  pulmonary 
complaint.  It  is  distingui>hed  by  a  feeble  and  hoarse cuiiEht 
evidently  accompanied  by  pain,  and  interrupted  before 
it  is  perfectly  completed.  For  awhile  the  beast  may  con- 
tinue to  thrive ;  she,  for  it  is  ofienest  a  disease  of  the  female, 
may  increase  in  condition;  but  she  will  presently  begin  to 
wasle  rapidly  away.  Medicine  is  powerless  in  thia  disease. 
The  animal  must  be  di?po8ed  of  or  destroyed. 

First  among  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  ia  choke^ 
ingy  or  the  stopping  of  a  piece  of  carrot  or  turnip,  or  other 
hard  substance,  in  its  passai^e  down  the  gullet.  The  cart- 
rope  or  the  cart  whip  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  force  it 
along  the  canal,  and  much  mischief  has  ensued  fVom  the 
violence  that  has  been  lesorled  to  on  these  occasions.  Pro- 
bangs  are  now  constructed  at  fritting  expense,  and  may  be  had 
iVommost  surgical-instrument  makers  in  town  and  country* 
by  means  of  which  the  purpose  may  be  readily  effected,  and 
without  danger. 

From  the  gullet  the  food  passes  into  the  stomachs  of  the 
animal,  of  which  there  are  four.  The  fir,st  is  the  rumen^ 
or  paunch,  into  which  the  imperfectly  masticated  food,  as 
it  is  hastily  gathered,  descends.  It  is  there  macerated  and 
prepared  to  be  returned  for  a  second  or  more  complete 
grindini(.  Sometimes  this  stomach  becomes  overloaded 
will)  food :  this  is  the  grain-side  of  the  dairy.  The  animal 
reHises  to  eat,  he  becomes  uneasy,  moans,  swells  at  the 
flank,  and  a  kind  of  unconsciousness  gradually  steals  upon 
him.  The  symptoms  are  often  treacherous,  and  would 
deceive  him  who  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
diseases  of  cattle;  but  the  introduction  of  the  probang,  if 
necessary,  will  reveal  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  sto* 
machpump  will  be  of  admirable  use  here.  Any  quantity 
of  fluid  can  be  injected  into  the  stomach,  and  the  hardened 
mass  may  be  rendered  more  fluid,  and  removed  by  means 
of  the  pump;  or,  if  tbe  stomach  is  too  full  to  admit  tbe 
probang,  and  to  be  thus  evacuated,  an  incision  may  be 
made  in  the  flank,  and  the  accumulated  mass  withdrawn 
by  the  hand. 

At  other  times  an  unnatural  fermentation  commences, 
and  the  stomach  is  inflated  with  gas.  One  look  at  the 
sides  will  suifiricntly  indicate  the  iiillation  of  the  paunch. 
This  is  termed  hoove.  The  first  indication  of  cure  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  gos.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ini re- 
duction of  substances  that  will  chemically  combine  wiih 
it.  The  chloride  of  lime  will  effect  this.  The  principal 
gas  in  the  inMated  siumach  is  hydiogen.  The  chlorine 
leaves  the  lime  and  combines  with  the  h>drogen,  and  the 
compound  does  tiot  occupy  a  thousandth  part  of  the  space 
previously  occupied  by  the  hydrogen.  Two  drachms  of  ihe 
chloride  of  linie  will  form  a  cheap  and  a  very  eflicient  agent. 
But  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  then  a  puncture  may  be  made 
into  the  left  flank  with  perfect  ^afeIy  If  this  is  done 
with  a  trocar,  the  canula  may  remain  in  the  wound,  and 
the  gas  v^  ill  continue  to  be  extricated  while  any  considerable 
portion  of  it  remains.  In  default  of  a  trocar,  a  penknife 
mav  be  used ;  but  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  stomach  smlu 
with  the  disengn^vinent  of  the  gas,  the  aperture  through 
the  skiti  and  that  into  the  rumen  \Nill  cease  to  be  accurately 
opposeil  to  each  other ;  and  some  of  the  gas  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  btomach  will  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  will  be  the  cause  of  future  illness,  or,  perchance,  of 
death. 
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The  gas  havm^  escaped,  ft  purgative  thould  be  udmi* 
nistere*!,  with  a  double  <Iose  of  ilie  aromatic,  in  orr'er  to 
exriie  live  slomach  to  resume  ils  duly. 

The  ins8  nf  cud,  ov  llie  rebsaiioii  of  ruminnlioTi,  is  nnly 
Ihd  indication  or  the  consequence  <>f  other  disea.-e»  and 
will  cea^  With  ic.  If  ibe  imtuic  uF  thai  diseai^e  is  not  clear. 
a  dose  of  pbyiic,  with  the  usual  or  more  than  the  uiiuu] 
quantity  of  tlie  carminative,  tnny  be  given. 

The  diseases  of  the  seconrl  sloinacb.  the  reticufunu  «r 
Armfyromh,  are  few,  and  nut  easily  disfinguishetL  The 
simple  function  of  that  siomacb  ia  to  prepare  the  pellet  of 
(Qoil  for  remasticaiiou. 

The  third  Ptomacb,  the  manyplu*,  ba»  more  to  do.  The 
food  which  has  not  undergone  suttictent  comminuliou  iti 
the  second  Ttiii^ticaiion  ik  seized  by  the  rough  and  power- 
ful lea\*e9  of  this  stomach,  and  is  ground  down,  as  it 
were,  in  a  living  railL  Sometimes  however  thcie  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  moi:iture  in  this  stomach,  or  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus of  the  leaves  does  not  act  with  sufficient  ener^ry,  and 
at  length  the  manyplus*  becomes  perfectly  jaralysed  by  the 
distention  caused  in  consequence  of  ihe  undue  quantity  of 
food  which  is  accumulated  m  it  Thin  is  known  by  ilie  name 
nf  /ardet'boimd.  The  symptoms  are  not  always  evidt^nt. 
Dulhiess,  want  of  nppetiie,  disinclination  to  move,  and  ros- 
ttveness,  are  among  the  usual  iadicalious.  The  trcaiment 
ia  simple,  but  too  often  ineffectual.  It  consi:^ts  in  the  fie* 
«|uent  administration  of  small  doses  of  purgalive  medicine, 
Wfith  more  than  the  u^sua!  quantity  of  caimiualives;  at  ibe 
same  lime,  a  small  stream  of  wiirm  water  is,  by  means 
of  a  horn  or  the  stomach-pump,  made  to  flow  down  llie 
gullet  and  pass  through  the  canal  at  the  base  of  this  stomach, 
thus  gradually  dislodging  and  washing  away  a  poniun  of  the 
accumulaicd  and  hardened  contents. 

The  principal  disease  of  ihe aktmasitm,  or  fourth  slamach, 
is  inflammation,  designated  by  evident  uneasiness  the 
refiling  of  the  muzzle  on  the  siluation  of  tbi«»  stomach,  or  a 
peculiar  stretching  out  of  the  fore  legs.  Venesection  and 
purgatives  should  bo  used  in  this  case.  Of  the  indica- 
tions of  disease  in  the  ^leen  little  is  known.  Inflam* 
matton  is  otten  found  in  it,  with  enlargement,  induration, 
or  softening  of  its  substance.  These  circurostances  how- 
ever are  rarely  suspected  during  life. 

To  diseases  nf  the  liver  these  animals  appear  to  be  pe- 
culiarly prone,  A  yellowness  of  the  ^kin  betrays  the  ex- 
istence of  biliary  affections  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  dairy.  When  acute  intiamroalion  of 
the  hver  exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  nut  only  this 
yellow  imt  of  the  intepumenl  will  be  found,  but  leudernetis 
on  the  rii^ht  side,  fullness  there,  and  the  duertiun  of  lliu 
muzzle  to  it.  The  proper  remedies  are  those  used  in  intlani- 
maiion  of  other  viscera,  with  the  addaion  of  blisters  over  ilie 
diiiiteased  part.  Chronic  inflammation  i^  far  more  pievuleiit 
tlnui  thai  which  is  acufe.  The  indications  are,  want  of  con- 
di[t(.m,  the  same  tint  of  the  skm,  and  obstinate  cough.  Ttie 
remfcdies  are  gentle  purgatives  and  succulent  food.  When 
abstruction  of  the  biliary  ductii  lakes  place*  there  is  a  still 
dee(>ur  yellow,  invariably  accompanied  by  loss  of  condition* 
The  animal  then  htis  jaundice,  or  the  ycllow9.  If  much  (ever 
aecompanies  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  bleeding  and  lo 
physic. 

Am<mg^  the  various  intestinal  diseases  of  the  ox  stands 
enifinttSj  or  tn  Ham  mat  ion  involving  all  the  cuais  of  the  iu- 
festinos.  Young  and  fattenin'ri^  cat  lie  are  most  subject  lo 
it.  It  is  not  however  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  except  as 
an  epidemic,  and  then  it  is  very  destructive.  Woffdevilwnd 
mmr  iil  are  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  They  must  be 
lreait«d  by  bleeding,  purgatives,  blislera  on  the  belly, 
mahhes,  and  grueh 

Piarrhmay  or  purging  without  the  discharge  of  mucus 
niin^hng  with  the  fseces.  is  produced  by  various  causes,  and 
particularly  by  a  change  or  excess  of  food.  It  is  ofien  epi- 
demic in  the  autumn.  A  mild  purgative  should  fiir^t  be 
given,  and  then  the  minj^led  hut  very  efficacious  medicine 
already  recommended  for  a  simdar  disease  in  calves. 

Df/fifnlery  in  the  adult,  as  well  as  in  the  young  animal, 
is  indeed  a  fearful  di^aAC.  ll^  causes  are  ofien  obscure, 
and  the  means  of  successfully  arresiing  its  nrogress  aie  a 
desideratum.  Its  principal  characieristlc  is  the  disehorjjeof 
mueus  with  the  fa?ces  recognised  by  the  appearance  uf 
bubbles  litandiiij;  for  awhile  on  the  fasces.  1  he  leiigih  nf 
time  which  they  coniiiiuo  there  unbroken  may  b«  con- 
aidt^rerl  a^  a  kind  of  admeasurement  of  thequantiiy  of  mucus 
iirhiaUjf  di»char|^'ed,  or,  in  oth»r  words,  of  the  danger  of  the 


case.  Th«  progress  of  the  disease  is  rapid  or  slow  iioasdt- 
ing  to  circumstances  which  it  is  ditlicult  to  appreciate  *  but, 
in  ihe  u^nal  course  of  things^  the  animal  wastes avi ay  sloott 
to  a  skeleton,  and  then  dies* 

Nutwiihblanding  the  pur^inf?.  the  first  indiemlion  of  euro 
is  to  bleed.      U  is  an   inllamniatoty  disease,  and  that  in^ 
tlammatiun  uiust  be  subdued.     To  the  abstraction  ofbload 
shtjuld  succeed  the  adminish-aliou  of  an  apenent,  and  raitor 
ud,  tiik  being  the  least  irrmitive,  wdl  be  tiie  best.    Injertitmi 
ul  ^rbtil  t»liould  follow;  and.  when  the  dung  bassomewiist 
rc^ymLHl  its  u;Uural  charucter,  astringents  may  be  adminis> 
leieil,  at  the  very  head  of  w  hich,  in  this  case,  stands 
a  lit  Lie  calomel  should  perhaps  be  mingled  with  it  a* an' 
alive,  and,  af^er  thai,  ihe  vegeiuble  tonics  must  perfecrt 
cuie.     CaHle  aie  subject  io  JhtuUnt  %nd  ^mmndie  €6lk, 
Ur  hoih  of  which  the  vefxetable  tonics  will  be  the  best  cusi^ 
vviih  a  hide  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  abi^orb  tiir  gas,  iq4 
the  nliistraciion  of  blood  if  lli«re  is  any  mrtammatoi^ 
Walking  exercise  and  friction  of  the  bolly  should  in 
omiHtid,  Tot  strutiguiation  of  the  intestineii  there  is  se 
any  cure  but  by  means  of  im  operation  which  a  sktlhili 
terinary  surgeon  alone  can  pcrfnrm*     In  casea  ofn 
tion,  the  uperients  must   sometimes  be   long  admin: 
beloie  ttie  bov^eis  will  be  opened.    There  will  bo  no 
in  this  provided  the  Epsom  salts,  alone  or  with  a  sntall 
tion  of  arumaiic  powder,  are  administered.   Dr&pmf  in 
selduiu  admits  of  cure.     Although  an  operation   mtf 
resuried  to,  I  he  belly    GIU  again,  nor  will  any   pbysie  «| 
diiireiic  arrest  the  evil. 

Among  Ike  supposed  diseases  of  the  urinary  orfant,  Irat 
much  ufiener  of  the  digestive  ones,  stands  red'^u^er^  m 
culled  frum  the  eoluur  of  the  fluid  which  is  evacuated^  h 
is  inaieiially  connected  with  the  pasture,  but  sometimifS  it 
huH  an  epidemic  chararier.  In  ihe  acute  form  of  the  disatie 
the  waiu'  ib  red.  Thiti  niu!»t  be  combated  by  bleeding  lad 
pLii-ging.  until  the  bowels  res]HiniL  In  chronic  refiwstsr 
the  urine  has  a  brown  tinge  at  tirst,  but  a  red  hue  gradually 
mingles  with  it.  This  is  difticult  to  treat  The  prmcipil 
hope  of  cure  eon^ists  in  the  exhibition  of  Epsom  stalls  uutii 
thorough  purging  is  produced.  Some  mild  caruiinatifv 
may  then  be  given.  Black  water  is  only  a  variety,  or  ibe 
conrlurling  stai^e  of  red-waier. 

Puetperal /ever,  or  dropping  after  ealving,  ta  a  diNist 
that  has  been  very  much  niisuuderstood.  A  few  daysafkit 
calvini^,  the  cow  suddenly  los^s  all  |iower  over  her  hind 
limbs.  She  fails  and  continues  down  three  f*»t»«  -"-  »ivjf€ 
days,  until    the  pnwer  uf  voluiitaiv  motion  re;  l>e 

dies     It  iij  intluiiimaiion  of  the  womb  or  of  ihi     ,  ;d, 

which  oxieiidb  tu  the  organs  of  motion  in  the  huid  <>xita- 
niihe!».  She  must  generully  be  bled,  and  aUva)S  pur^ged. 
No  half  nieasuie!^  will  do  here;  the  bowels  baing  uoea 
o|  ened,  tliecow  will  frequently  get  up.  and  thera  wil7bat» 
end  of  the  maiter.  Injectuons  will  materially  ai*ist  iha 
action  of  the  pbystc.  Whatever  apparent  weakiiess  thft* 
may  ha,  no  tome  must  be  given  until  the  bowaU  havt  brvs 
well  opened. 

Garget  is  inltammation  or  ulceration  of  the  odder.  Tlis 
milk  coagulates  in  the  bug,  and  produces  indaiumarion 
there.  in  an  early  stuge,  llie  sucking  of  tha  calf  adt 
aHord  the  grealeist  iel«jf.  If  ihii»  dots  not  succeed,  fumeu' 
tat  ion  miM  be  had  recoun»e  to.  and  friction  wuh  an  iiuirueiit 
rompo^ed  of  elder  oiiUnient  with  an  eighih  part  of  camphor, 
and  tnercurial  ointment,  To  tins,  if  necessary,  ludme  tna« 
hucceed.  but  \\  musl  be  a  lai>(  resuurcai  on  aceouul  of  m 
absorbent  puwer. 

The  treatment  of  cow-pnx  will  consist  in  fomenting  thi 
teats,  applying  au  emolhent  omtmvnl,  and  giving  a  htUa 
physic. 

The  diseases  of  the  feet  must  not  be  forgotten. 
thfljhot  consists  in  ulceration  about  the  coronet  or 
the  daws,  wliicli  produces  great  lamenesiv  and,  occasK 
loHs  of  the  hiiof.     It  is  very  eonta<Tious*     The  treat 
siiu|:ilc.     Kvciy    pustule  or  ciillection   of  purulent   iijatler 
tnu^t  be  opened;  ihu  horn  which  is  separateil  from  the  parts 
beneath  must  be  careful iv  and  wholly  removed;  a  linseed^ 
meal  pooliue  applied  lor  a  day  or  two*  and  then  the  sofss  < 
touched  wuh  the  Ifuti/r  */ antimnrty. 

Mttttge  ii»  a  tiiu  frequent  und  very  troublesome  dii 
atnoug  calle.     An  ointment  however,  the  basis  of  whicliif  ■ 
sulpUui,  With  a  small  portion  of  mercurml  oiumient,  daily 
and  \\t\\  rutiljud  un  every  uflecied  part,  will  usually  leuiovs 
ihe  complaint.     Sulphur  given  inienmlly  will   be  a  ii«afUl 
Adjunct 
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O  X 


Asiatic  Oxbn. 

Mr.  Bennett  (Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoohgieai 
Society),  treatiu;^  of  tho  Indian  Ox  {Boe  Taurus,  var.  In- 
Ucus),  says,  *  In  addition  to  the  domesticated  8])ecies  known 
if  the  name«  of  Oxen,  Buffaloes,  and  Yaks,  the  genus  Bos 
omprehends  several  others  equally  distinct,  which  have 
•xely  if  ever  heen  reclaimed  from  their  native  wildness. 
rwo  of  these,  the  Bison  and  the  Musk  Ox,  are  peculiar  to 
be  Dorthern  regions  of  America;  one,  the  Polish  Aurochs, 
■  now  confined  to  a  single  European  forest ;  a  fourth,  the 
kmi,*  exists  only  in  Central  Asia ;  and  a  fifth,  the  Cape  Buf- 
alo,  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  southern  extre- 
iiilv  of  Alrica.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  this  wide  dispersion 
Ctbe  teveial  races,  each  region  has  preserx-ed  its  ownpecu- 
ier  kind  in  its  original  independence;  while,  on  the  other 
Mod.  two  at  least  of  the  remaining  species,  the  Ox  and 
leflalo.  whieh  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature, 
leve  been  industriously  propagated  under  the  auspices  of 
■ea,  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  Yak 
tkHM^ofall  the  domestic  species,  remains  confined  within 
Kf  primitive  limits,  in  Tliibet  namely,  and  a  part  of  Tartary, 
•Iwce  it  is  said  to  be  generally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  ex- 
Aaeion  of  every  other  race.' 

We  proceed  to  notice  fimt  certain  wild  Asiatic  oxen. 

Bo9  QoMetue,  Gavaya,  Sansc. :  Gavai  or  Gay^t,  Hind. ; 
Mmyfform,  Beng.;  GaujangaH,  Pera.;  MHhand,  Moun- 
eneera  (C6cis,  &c.)  east  of  Silhet;  sAfif/,  Mountainrcrs 
Udeia)  east  of  Chatgaon ;  Thongnua^  Mugs ;  Nunec,  Bur- 
naa ;  Gauvera,  Ceylun. 

Hanr^plfofi.— Nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  English 
NdL  It  has  short  horns,  which  are  distant  at  iheir  Imses, 
■d  riie  in  a  jrentle  curve  directly  out  and  up :  a  transverse 
•elioa  neer  the  base  is  ovate,  tlie  thick  end  of  the  section 
eiiig  on  the  inside.  The  front  is  br<»ad,  and  crowned  with 
.  tm  of  lighter  coloured  long  curved  hair.  The  dewlap  is 
toep  end  pendant.  It  has  no  mane  nor  hump,  but  a  con- 
idmhle  rievmtion  over  the  withers.  The  tail  is  short,  the 
•dy  eowered  with  a  tolerable  coat  of  straight  dark  brown 
leir;  on  the  belly  it  is  lighter  coloured;  and  the  legs  and 
M  are  sometimes  white.    (Roxburgh.) 

HabitM^  Locality,  ^.^Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  the  cry 
f  the  Goytf/  has  no  resemblance  to  the  grunt  of  the  Indian 
Ix;  but  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  a 
ind  of  lowing,  but  shriller,  and  not  near  so  loud  as  that  of 
he  European  Ox.    To  this  the  Gaydl,  in  Dr.  Buchanan's 

rion,  approaches  much  nearer  than  it  does  to  the  buffalo. 
Macrae  atates  that  the  Gaydl  is  found  wild  in  the 
aage  of  moontains  that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
meiaee^  of  Amcan,  t'hittagong  (Chatgaon),  Tipura,  and 
lilheC  The  Ciici^,  or  Lunetas,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting 
be  hills  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Chatgaon,  ha\-e 
Mrds  of  them  in  a  domesticated  state.  The  animal  is  called 
M&y  in  the  Hindu  Skstra,  but  seems  however  to  be  little 
taowa  l>eyond  the  limits  of  its  native  mountains,  except  to 
ibi  inhabitanlsof  the  provinces  above  mentioned.  The  same 
Uitfaor  informs  us  that  the  Gaydl  is  of  a  dull  heavy  appear- 
UMe ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  of  a  form  that  indicates  much 
Kiength  and  activity,  like  that  of  the  wild  buffalo.  Its  dis- 
itaition  is  gentle;  even  in  the  wild  state  on  its  native  hills 
t  ia  not  considered  dan^ous,  never  standing  the  approach 
f  man,  much  lest  sustaining  his  attack.  The  Cucis  hunt 
be  wild  onea  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  Tho  Gaydl  is  a 
rait  aninaU  and  prefers  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of 
irubs  to  grass;  it  never  wallows  in  mud  like  the  buffalo. 
;  b  domesticated  by  tho  Cucis,  but  docs  not  undergo  any 
.hour.  The  cow  goes  eleven  (?)  months  with  young,  gives 
It  Uule  milk,  and  does  not  yield  it  long;  but  that  little  is 
narkably  rich,  almost  eaualling  cream,  which  it  resem- 
ea  in  colour ;  the  C^cis  nowever  do  not  make  any  use  of 
te  iBilk,  bat  rear  the  Gaydli  entirely  for  their  flesh  and 
;iiia»  of  which  last,  or  rather  their  hides,  they  form  their 
lielda.  These  domesticated  herds  roam  at  large  in  the 
raaU  near  theur  village  during  the  day,  but  return  of  their 
m  accord  at  evening,  being  early  taught  to  do  this  by 
■ing  iM  when  young  every  night  with  salt,  of  which  these 
limaU  are  very  fond.  The  Hindus,  in  the  province  of 
batgaon.  will  not  kill  this  Gaydl  (their  Gabau),  which  they 
■M  in  equal  veneration  with  the  cow,  but  they  hunt  and 
lU  another  Qin,yk\  {As'l  Gaydl  or  Seldi)  as  they  do  the  wild 
tiffalo.  The  form  of  the  animal,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
\  ita  head,  will  be  understood  from  the  following  figure. 


which  is  reduced  from  that  by  a  native  artist,  prefixed  to 
Mr.  Colcbrookc's  paper  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.),  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader  lor  further  iuicresting  particu- 
lars. 


T1mG«>-A;  BovGavns.   (Colebrooke.) 

Mr. Bird  proved  that  the  Gay&l  will  breed  with  the  com- 
mon Indian  bull:  he  brought  a  domesticated  female  Gaydl 
from  Chittagong  to  Dacca,  directed  a  common  bull  (of  the 
breed  D6sw&!i,  a  Zebu  of  the  common  kind  found  in  the 
middle  districts  of  Bengal),  which  the  female  received  \x\\o\\ 
being  blinded  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  her  eyes.  The  off- 
spring was  a  cow  resembling  mostly  X\\e  Gaydl  mother; 
and  from  that  cow,  impregnated  by  a  bull  of  the  same  com- 
mon breed,  another  c^w  was  produced,  which  also  Imd 
grown  up,  and  was  in  calf  by  a  common  bull  when  Mr.  Bird 
wrote  his  account.     {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.) 

General  Hardwicke  gives  a  fij^urc  of  the  head  of  the  true 
wild,  or  as  the  natives  term  it,  the  Asseel  Gaydl  (a  female), 
from  the  south-east  frontier  of  Bengal.  The  space  bciueen 
the  points  of  the  herns  was  fourteen  inches. 


Hatdoftneor  AjMclGayiU  (femala),  Rot  G^yxiu:  S.  E.  ftoutfcr  of  Bcu' 
gal  (from  llardwicka;. 

Bos  Frontalis,  Lambert,  The  Gyall, 

Description. — Bluish-bla(!k,  a  grey  frontal  band:  horns 
thick,  remote,  and  short ;  tail  rather  naked,  slender,  and  with 
a  hairy  extremity. 

Mr.  Lambert  observes  that  the  hair  of  the  hide  is  soft : 
there  is  no  crest;  the  lower  lip  is  white  at  the  apex,  and 
bristled  with  hairs.  Tlie  band  of  the  forehead,  including 
the  bases  of  the  horns,  is  lead-colour;  tho  horns  themselves 
are  pale.  Length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  nine  feet  two  inches.  From  the  tip  of  the  hoof  cf  the 
fore-foot  to  the  top  of  the  rising  of  the  back,  four  feet  one 
inch  and  a  quarter.  From  the  tip  of  the  hoof  of  the  hind 
leg  to  the  highest  part  of  the  rump,  four  feet  and  a  half.* 

•  If  the  figura  girwi  lu  •  Linn  Tran* '  be  correct,  and  fncai  can*  i*  Ronetn^iy 
Ukeu  in  llii*  retpvct.  thrre  mutt  be  wm- error  hero.  In  tlif  ei  Rravioir  x\\i 
wilhew  of  the  ftutmal  are  ooutUcr«Wy  higher  ih  .n  the  rim|.  Porhi-ji*  •  f^„- 
feel  and  half  «a  inch  *w«»  meant.  Mr.  HarriB  indee.i.  ia  lits  luttj-r  'o  Mr 
l^mbert.  atatea  that  wine  p*ni  ot  the  drawing  (nrhicliwa^  ulieo  iu  Eui;lanfl' 
before  ibe  animal,  which  had  been  imDoriiKi,  died,  and  which  appenxs  to  l,av« 
been  eent  to  Mr.  Uanis)  eeem  to  be  rtther  loo  much  enlarged,  .ig.  ior  iuau*i;.ae 


Ikk  tee«  •(  llw  bvBM  Midtbe  xWns  faetwccB  the  sUoldeM, 
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Mr-  Harris,  in  \m  letter  to  Mi\  Lambert,  after  identifying 
hii  animal  wiLh  Mr.  Lambert's  drawing,  writes  thus  :  — 
*  The  uiiiiiial  **  which  1  have  kept  and  reared  these  last 
lieven  yeaiis,  and  kituvv  by  ilie  uatne  of  ihe  Gyallt  is  a  native 
of  the  hiOsi  tu  the  iionh-eust  and  t'asi  of  i he  Company's 
pro^*lnce  of  Chiitagong.  in  Bengal,  inhiibiliiisf  thut  ranj^o  of 
Iidlrt  which  litjpamies  k  from  ibu  eountry  i>f  Aracan.  The 
miile  GyaU  is  like  uur  bull  in  f«bape  and  appearance,  but,  I 
conceive,  not  quite  ^o  talL;  h  of  a  blackish -brown  colour: 
the  burn^  short,  bul  thick  and  sirorkg;  lowardi  ihe  base, 
romul  wbicfi  und  across  the  fruns  ihe  h:iir  is  bui>by  and 
of  a  dirty  whne  colour;  the  cht^^^t  and  furehead  are  broad 
and  ihiek.  He  \^  naiurully  very  bold,  and  will  doJend  him- 
self af^ain^t  any  of  the  bensts  of  prey.  The  female  dilTets 
liltte  in  a  p|  earn  nee;  her  liorns  aie  not  qtiile  st>  large,  and 
her  make  is  somewhat  more  blender;  she  is  very  t|uiet,  is 
Ubed  for  all  ibe  purposes  of  the  dairy,  as  alsu  (1  have  been 
informeil  by  ih<.^  narivcs)  ft>r  Idling  ihe  proiind,  and  i^  more 
tradable  I  ban  ibe  BuHalo.  The  niitk  which  these  cows  give 
ba«  a  peculiar  rirbne'is  in  if,  arising.  I  should  conceive,  frum 
iheir  mode  of  feeding,  whidi  ia  always  on  the  young  shoots 
and  braiicheR  of  irees  in  preference  to  ^^lass.  1  constantly 
made  it  a  practice  to  allow  them  1o  mnge  abroad  amungat 
the  hdU  andjunglfs  at Chitiagong during  ibeday  to  browse, 
a  ktre|ier  a[ lending  lo  prevent  their  «i laying  so  far  as  to 
endanj^er  losint^  thum.  They  d  >  not  thrive  in  any  part  of 
Bengal  so  w«ll  as  in  tlie  afoiemenlioncd  province  and  in 
Ihe  udjuining  one,  Tipperah,  where  1  believe  the  animal  is 
also  to  be  found.  I  have  beaid  of  one  instance  of  a  lemale 
Gyall  bleeding  with  a  common  bull.* 


ITfad  tit  GjTiU.    ('  Llna.  Tr*w,') 

Ttie  Jungly-Gau.  Baeufdex  Jonahs  of  M,  DuTaucel,  Bns 
Byihetam^  of  F.  Cnvier,  is  considered  to  bo  identical  with 
Df^  frontalis  of  Lambert. 

M.  Duvaucel  states  ihat  he  believed  for  a  lonp  time  that 
these  oxen  did  not  differ  essenliuUy  fiom  our  domestic  oxen, 
and  ihal  they  were  both  varieties'of  the  same  species  ;  but 
he  bad  then  only  seen  tlie  specimens  livin^j  in  the  menagerie 
at  liarrackpo^e,  whereas  he  had  stnce  hunted  them  at  Ihe 
foot  of  the  Silhcl  mountains,  and  he  found  that  they  were 
as  common  and  as  much  spread  as  the  Buffaloes.  But  he 
adds  that  they  seem  more  wild,  though  ihey  are  nevertheless 
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easily  domesticatcd»  and  yield  abundance   of  tUa  rtcbttl 
milk. 

Bos  Gour,  Traill. 

Dr.  Traill  remarks  that  the  only  animal  which  appeasi  t^ 
have  affinity  with  the  Gour  is  the  Boii  (jor^t^jof  Cokbcoolic 
hut  the  very  different  form  id"  its  head»  ibe  presence  of  i 
disti/tci  dtfti^ap,  and   the   general  habit  of   the  Gatjol  cr 
Giiydl^  distinguish    it  from  the   Gour.      Capiaan    Ho^r* 
assured  Ur.  Tradl  that  neither  ihe  deficriptiona  in  \f  r  Cfrf^ 
hrookc's  c*jmmunication  nor  the  figure  of  the  (J 
accomtmnies  them  had  any  greater  resembhince  lu 
tlian  that  gt;ncrml  unc  which  subsisti  between  aU  tbe  ai:j 
milk  of  this  genus. 

Descrtpiwn.—Yovm  not  so  long  as  that    of  the  Vrm 
{At nee  or  Ami).     Back   strongly  arched,  so  as  to   fotv  i 
nearly  uniform  curve  from  nose  to  ba^e  of  tail  wbea  ilic 
animal  stands  still    This  appearance  is  partly  owing  to  t^ 
curved  form  of  the  nose  and  tbrehead*  and  s^iHl  nii.r*'  i^^ . 
remarkable  ridge,  of  no  great  thickness,  wtii 
seven  inches  above  the  general  line  of  the  1 
last  of  the  cervical  to  beyond  Ihe  middle  of  the  u 
tehraa,*  from  which  it  gradually  is  lost  in  the  out!  i 
bank.     It  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  Gours  ol  ^\  ^t^ 
ah  ho  ugh  they  were   loaclcd  with  fat ;  and  has   rif^ 
hlance  to  the  bunch  which  is  found  on  ssome  ufih* 
cjittle  of  India.     It  bears  some  resembhince  tu 
described  us  existing  in  the  Gayuh  bul  the  Gour  t 
without  a  duwlapi  of  which  ihere  is  no  trace  in  etii 
any  age.     End  of  the  tail  bu^hy. 

Cuionr, — Very  deep  brownish -black,  almost  aji 
to  bluisb-'black,   except  a  tuft  of  curling  dirt^  w;.,;. 
between  the  horns,  ant.  rings  of  the  &ame  colour  |iis| 
the  hoof     Hair  of  the  skin  short  and  sleek,  hftvitij 
what  the  uily  appearance  of  a  fresh  seal  skin.     (Tr».i 

The  shape  of  Ihe  horns  will  be  best  understood 
cnce  to  the  cut;  when  polished,  they  are  of  »  ' 
colour  with  black  solid  tips.     A  pair  in  Dr.  TraiH^ 
sion  measured  one  foot  eleven  inches  alonL' 
sides,  and  one  foot  in  their  widest  eircumfcrt 

The  size  of  the  animal  is  considerable.     Dr.  IraUl  gifei 
I  be  dimensions  of  one  nQt/uHygruiPfU  which  mea&uriHl  froift 
lip  of  nose  lo  end  of  tad  1 1  leel  i  IJ  inches;  from 
to  the  withers  5  ieet  ll|  inches;  and  froin  the  witl 
the  sleiinim  a  feet  G  inclies.    *The  limbs  have  more 
form  of  I  lie  deer  than  ouy  other  of  the  bovine  genui»,' 

LoL'alih/,  Haiti  is,  C/iace,  Ueprodudiont  4^c. — The  f?o»n 
according  to  Captain  Rogers,  occurs  in  several  n)ounUin(»Qi 
parts  of  Central  India,  but  is  chieHy  found  in  Myn  Pil»  ot 
Mine  Pant,  a  high  insulated  mountain  with  a  tabulokr  »ueb< 
mit,  in  the  province  of  Sjergojah,  in  South  Bahar. 
table- land  is  about  thiilysix  miles  in  length  by  iweu 
or  tv^enty  five  miles  in  medml  breadth,  and  risea  ab^^ 
neighbouring  plains  probably  2QtlO  feet.     The  sides  ^f  ll 
mount uin  slope  with  considerable  steepness,  and  arc  fur 
rowed   by  sti earns  that  waler  narmw  valleys,   the  %erci»nt 
banks  of  which  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  Gours.  On  hcnig 
distuilied  they  retreat  into  the  ihick  jungles  of  Sati'  ' 
which  cover  the  sides  of  ihe  whole  ninge.    Tli«  aoui 
sidn  of  the  mountain  presents  an  extensive  miirtl 
from  twenty  lo  forty  feet  high.     The  rugged  si 
foot  are  covered  by  impenetrable  green  jungle,  ani 
^vith  dens  formed  of  fallen   blocks   of  rock,    the 
retreats  of  tigers,  bears,  and  bjaanas.     The  western , 4>f 
are  less  rugged,  but  the  sod  is  parched,  and  the  forcsliP9eai 
withered  by  excess  of  heat.     The  sununit  of  the  mouAMw 
presents  a  mixture  of  ojien  lawns  and  woods.     TktrO^Veri 
once  twenty- tive  villages  on  Myn  Fat,  hut  tliese  h^i^-*  bwu 
long  dcK^rled  on  account  of  the  nuuiber  and  f  tk 

beasts  of  prey.    On  Ibis  mountain  however  tl  i  ui* 

lams  his  seat.  The  Indians  assert  that  even  uic  u^vi  hu 
no  chance  in  combat  with  the  fnll-yrown  Gour,  thoujjii 
he  may  occasionally  succeed  m  carrying  off  an  uv]  '  ■•'  ' 
calf  The  wild  Duflalo  abounds  in  ihe  plains 'i 
mountains,  but  he  so  much  dreads  the  Gour,  acc^^i  .....^  , 
(he  natives,  Ihat  he  rarely  attempts  to  invade  its  haunt*; 
and  the  hunting  party  otdy  met  with  three  or  four  urua|, 
the  mountain.  The  forests  which  shield  ihc  Gonr  al 
however  with  Hog-deer,  Sanmurs  (Sambur  deer),  und 
cnpines/  Captain  Rogers*  who  furnished  the  nliove  aecL 
hunted  the  Gour  in  these  wild  and  romantic  retreats^ 

*  M .  Lrifion  iibif  rr<>i  tnm\  M.  Otcfftof  found  »  imr  of  motttmty  «fad 
(a/ioyhotet  montantei  fwrai£n«##«i),ift'l>b[dt  i^n  the  cMiv  of  Hit  ratiltv^  1 
Aod  eUlod  t>y  M,  GfoOroy  prih(fi9i  anil  n4fitiK^ 


tliej 


^itmoSTiHiwpetw,  vhen  bit  fiifes \m  adversary  ready  to 
do  batile.  A  short  bellow,  iiuiiaicd  be>t  by  the  syllohJws 
Uj*h-uu^h»  was  tbe  only  cry  hoard  fiom  the  Goun  a^d  that 
not  until  after  it  hud  been  wouuded.  August  U  the  ruouth 
m  which  the  calf  is  generally  dropped,  and  the  period  of 
gestation  is  twelve  months.  The  large  quantity  of  milk 
g^i%'en  by  the  cow  k  averred  Ui  be  oceudionally  so  rich  as  to 
eau£«  the  calf*s  deaih*  The  first  year,  the  native  name  of 
the  buH  ca!t'  i*  Piirdmh;  the  cow-calf  is  called  Pareeah\ 
ind  ibe  full-grown  cow  Gouhn.  Tbe  Gours  herd  together 
in  parties  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  ;  they  browse  on  the 
l«ave.a  and  tender  shouts  of  trees  Dnd  shrubs,  and  aUo  graze 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams*  In  the  cold  weather  the  saul 
fbre&ts  are  their  ]dace^  of  concealment,  and  ihe  heaU  bring 
tli«iD  out  to  fee*l  in  the  green  lawns  and  valle}9.  They  do 
not,  it  seems,  wallow  in  swamp  and  mire  like  the  BufTalo. 
If  tbe  natives  are  to  be  credtiod,  the  Guur  will  not  brook 
€ftptmty;  even  if  tnken  very  young,  the  roounlain-culf 
droDps  and  dies*  {Edinlmrgh  Philmophicul  JournaK  vol 
xl) 

General  Hardwicke  ( Zoological  Jownal,  vol.  iii.)  give?*  a 
figure  of  a  pair  of  horns  of  ihe  *  Bos  Gour  or  wild  bull  of 
the  tnouniainous  disiritl  of  Raragurh,  and  table-land  of 
Sirgoojahri/  from  which  our  cut  is  taken.  The  guur  to  which 
they  belonged  was  killt^d.  as  General  Hai^lwickt*  believed, 
by  ibe  same  hunting-party  deMTAbed  by  Captain  Rogers, 
ttkd  ihey  were  piesenied  to  the  General  by  th^i  principal 
mem  tier  of  that  parly,  the  late  Major  Ruughsedge.  TU*i^ 
hxxths  were  15  inches  between  the  Itps, 


JUarw  of  Gour.     ».  Hardvickr*} 

Bot  BiAalm ;  Le  Btiffle  of  Buffon  ;  Lf  Baffle  ttltalie  of 
F»  Cii?ier, 

Z>«erii>/i(Wt,— Front  elevated,  and  rounded,  so  that  the 
elMnfftflri  hu*  a  concave  appearance ;  horns  black*  separated 
wid*:\y  from  each  other,  wuh  a  projecting  ridge  anteriorly  ; 
«lewlap  but  liiilc  developed;  tail  long  and  pendant;  hide 
black,  the  hairs  stiff  and  not  numerous. 

Till*  if.nc»ue  is  very  smooth  m  the  buffiiloes,  instead  of 
I'  iA  with  very  rough  horny  papilla  as  m  the  oxen, 

^-'-  i^  a  difference  in  the  male  in Iromissive  organ  of 

g«ucfUlioa. 


The  f<  mrrle  buffn!o  goes  longer  wilH  j-oorr^  thflir  the  eotr ; 
thtfir  milk  is  excellent,  and  tliey  may  be  milked  in  the  sirtno 
way  tis  a  cow,  nonviibj^tanding  some  tales  ro  the  contrary, 

Nnbtis. — The  buffalo  is  wild  and  fierce,  lives  in  Inrge 
ht'rds  in  raoifrt  and  mar^^hy  places,  and  delights  to  roU  in 
the  mire* 

ijf*ographind  Dutrihution. — Asia  generally,  Africa,  and 
southfrn  Europe,  In  Italy,  where  it  was  introduced,  il  ex- 
ists in  the  Pontine  marshes* 

The  /?o*  Ami  of  Shaw  and  other*,  the  Arnet*  or  Lh-nn,  no 
longer  holds  a  place  as  a  species,  being  considered,  on  good 
evidence^  a  variety  tyf  Bos  BhIhiIur,  Mr  Golebrooke,  in  hi« 
interesting  paper  on  the  Gayal  {Bm  GaviPtW  above  noticed, 
says,  *TheBos  Arnee  of  Kerr  and  Tiirlon,  notwiihslunding 
the  exaggerated  description  given  on  the  auihurity  of**  a 
British  otJRter  who  met  wiih  one  in  the  woods,  in  thecounli7 
above  Bengal,'*  is  evidently  noihini,'fUe  hui  the  wild  butfalo, 
an  aiiimat  very  common  throus^hout  Bengal,  and  known 
ifiere  and  in  the  neighbourini^  provincet>  of  Hmdutjtan  by 
the  name  of  ArnaJ'  *  Though  neither  fourteen  fii*t  hiirh,  ds 
Mr.  Kerr  has  stated,  or  rather  as  the  oilirtT  on  wlio^o  in- 
formation he  relied,  had  afliimed:  nor  even  eight  feel,  as 
Dr  Turioiit  following  Kerr's  mfcrence  flrom  a  drawing,  as- 
serts ;  yet  it  i?,'  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  '  a  large  and  very  for- 
midable animal,  conspicuous  for  its  strength,  couragif,  and 
ferocity.*    {As.  Res,  vol.  viii.) 

The  domesticated  Asiatic'  oxen,  or  zebu^  Aury  much  in 
their  size  ?»nd  llie  direction  of  I  heir  horns,  hut  aro  generally 
dislinguished  by  a  fatty  elevated  hump  below  tbe  neck  and 
over  ilie  withers.  They  are  to  bo  found  in  the  catalogues 
linden  he  names  of  Bos  India  t^,  Erxh,  and  (more  correctly) 
Bos  Taurus,  var.  Indicus,  Desro.  and  others. 

The  horns  of  some  are  short  and  suberect  (Indian' ox),  in 
others  comparatively  long  and  pointed  backwards,  with  a  a 
inclination  to  curve  inwards,  as  in  the  more  cor  -    ■    ^  -  ods 
(Zebu).     The  ears  of  some  are  of  ordinary  si^r  inn 

(Zebu);  in  other>»  pendulous  (Indian  ox),     li..    .....|i  i» 

mure  or  le«t'*  developed,  in  some  very  largely.  Their  colour 
varies  from  a  lis^ht  ashy  grey  to  a  rndk  while,  and  their  him 
from  the  ^Iatll^e  of  an  ordinary  bull  to  that  of  a  large  mas- 
tiC  Many  of  ihete  varieiies  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  ilie  Recent**  Park.  The  limbs  of 
mil  are  deer-like  and  elegant.  They  *are  spread,'  says  Mr. 
Bt-nnctr,  '  over  ihe  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Art.hipelaf»o,  and  the  eai^tern  coast  of  ATrica,  fi"oni 
Abyssinia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie.* 

In  many  parts  of  India  the  Zebu  is  placed  under  the 
saddle  or  harnessed  to  a  carriage,  and  travels  nt  an  easy  rate. 
It  must  have  lost  much  of  its  tleelness,  if  tin;  more  anticnt 
writers  ore  to  bo  credited  ;  for  ihey  >pe.ik  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  a  day  as  its  usual  pace,  whilst  the  moderns  only  allow 
it  twenty  or  thirty.  The  beef  is  not  bad,  but  is  neither  ro 
sweet  nor  so  good  a^  ihjt  of  the  common  ox,  the  humtt 
always  excepted,  which  when  well  cooked  is  very  delicate. 

The  Zebus  bear  a  charmed  life  among  the  Hindus,  who 
ventfrate  them  and  hold  their  daughter  to  be  a  sin;  though 
they  do  not  object  to  work  them.    There  are  however  some 

Sarlicularly  sanclifietl  zebus  who  lead  an  easy  hfe,  wan- 
eriiig  about  llie  villages  at  their  ease,  and  taking  their 
plcQsure  and  their  food  where  they  list,  if  not  prevented  by 
the  contributions  of  the  devout. 
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O  X 


Africajv  OXEIi. 

Bns  Caft^r.     The  Ca; »  Buffalo. 

i)^jcri;./io;i.-  Hi^rn^  black,  extreniely  large  and  Hattencil 
M*  ihcir  ba->c  where  lliey  cover  the  (runt,  having  a  dircctjarj 
fr  mi  vviihin  outward^  and  dovviiwardis,  and  ih^n  again  eW> 
vated  ut  llieir  point;  enrsrallier  pt'iidanl  and  t'over<id  by  llie 
hunts;  dewiup  lar);e  mid  pendant;  ikm  witlt  liar:»li  bau-a  aci 
inch  Ijng  of  a  deep  brown  qf  black  colour*  Siz^  gireat^  atid 
prupuniuui*  raaisive. 


SkuU  of  fioft  CmS^u 

Locnliti/.'SQnlh  Africa. 

HabitSf  &C, — ^TheCape  buRalo  con^regutes  in  lar^oherda, 
Thunberg  and  his  L-onipaiiions  came  suddtinly  upon  a  ma&s 
of  tivo  or  SIX  hundred,  which  were  grazing  in  a  plaii) 
akirttid  by  a  wood.  The  beasts  did  not  bue  ihe  intruders 
till  I  hey  came  within  three  hundred  paces*  when  the  whole 
herd  htiiid  their  beads  and  fituod  at  a  gaze.  After  a  uhile 
the  bu^aloes  stooped  iheir  heodsi  again  to  feed«  and  six  of 
the  p»rly  t three  Europeans  ami  three  Hollentots)»  wbo 
carried  muskets  and  were  accompanied  by  others  armefl 
with  javelins,  marched  up  to  thenx  within  forty  |)ace&,  when 
the  held  a^aiu  lifted  their  beadtj  and  wcro  saluted  with  a 
volley,  which  in^iantaneousily  dis|)cr&ed  them,  leaving  their 
wounded  to  fullow  as  rhey  could.  One  of  thebe,  an  old  bull, 
ninde  the  traveller^  fly,  but  fell  before  he  reached  the  wootL 
This  beast  was  verj'  thick  in  the  body,  with  hhort  lesfa,  of  a 
dark  grey  cuUur^  and  almost  destitute  of  hairs.  But  if  a 
lierd  may  be  approached  thu«  safely^  a  single  outlying  buil 
or  a  wounded  one  appears  to  be  a  musl  formidable  an- 
tagonbt«  Tbti  author  Itmi  quoted  was  botanizing  in  a  wood 
rather  behind  hi,^  companions,  when  Auge,  the  gardener  of 
the  exwedition,  who  went  finit,  suddenly  encouulered  a  large 
old  male  buffalo,  which  wtMn  l>iui;  down  quite  alone  in  a  spot 
of  a  few  square  yards  free  from  bushes.  No  sooner  did  the 
bea»l  discover  the  poor  gardener,  thuu  he  rushed  upon  him 
with  a  terrible  roar.  Auge  turned  his  horse  -hort  round  Ijehind 
II  great  tree,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  get  out  of  the  sii;ht  of 
the  buffalo,  wh»ch  now  charged  straight  towards  the  suVjeant 
who  follovvcd,  and  gored  his  horne  in  the  belly  so  terrjbly 
that  it  mslantly  fell  on  its  back,  with  ilji  feet  turned  up  in 
air  and  its  entrails  lianj^nnj;  out,  in  which  slate  it  lived 
almost  half  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  the  gardener  acid 
Serjeant  had  climbed  up  into  trees  for  safety.  Thunberg, 
intent  upon  his  bolamsiiig,  and  wjih  his  ears  filled  wilh  the 
rustling  of  the  branches,  in  the  narrow  pa^s  where  he  was, 
apiinst  his  saddle  and  ba^'oagi^,  heard  noihing  of  all  ihia^ 
though  so  near.  Bui  the  buflalo  had  noi  done  yet.  The 
eeijeant  had  brought  two  hordes  wiih  him  for  his  journey. 
One  of  thi^m,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  despatched ; 
the  other  now  stood  just  in  the  w^y  of  the  bu^ato  as  he  was 
goin^  out  of  the  wood.  As  soon  as  the  infuriated  beast  saw 
this  hecond  horse,  he  attacked  it  so  furiously,  that  ho  not 
only  drove  his  hornn  into  the  hor^e^s  breast  and  out  ujnim 
through  the  very  saddle,  but  threw  it  to  the  ground  with 
such  vi'deoce  thai  it  iii^tantty  expire^U  and  all  the  bones  of 
ks  body  were  biolien.  Juntas  the  buffalo  was  thus  engaged 
with  this  luu  horse.  Thunberg  came  up  to  the  opening  and 
beheld  the  frightful  ftcene.  The  wood  was  so  thick  that  he 
had  neither  r<Kim  to  turn  his  burse  round,  nor  to  i;et  on  one 
side;  he  therirfure  was  oblii^ed  lo  lake  refuse  upon  atiee 
iuiu  which  he  ciunbed.  Jeavntg  his  horse  to  its  fate.  But 
the  bufi'.ilo  had  sa  laied  his  rage  or  did  not  di&tmcil)  see  ihe 
new  objt'ci,  for  alker  hin  s^econd  exjloit,  he  turned  suddenly 
rjui^d  and  wtut  off.  Thunberc  found  his  coraimnions  half  j 
Jbad  with  fe«r»  iude^  the  gaidener  was  so  afiiecled  Ihal  h&  I 


could  scarcely  speak  for  some  days  after^  and  the  two  SU- 
vivin^  horsea  were discoveiedshivering  with  fear,  aisd unable 
to  make  their  escape.     {Travels.) 

Sparrman  \  Voyage  to  the  Cape,  vol.  ii.)  gives  a  graphic 
dcAcrip;ion  of  the  shooting  of  one,  and  of  the  unconquers- 
ble  spirit  of  the  animal  even  in  death.     We  can  onh  find 
room  for  the  Onal  act  of  the  tragedy.    *  During  his  fuil,tud 
before  he  died,*  writes  Sparrtnan,  'he  bellowed  in  a  most 
ttfupeudous  manner;   and  this  death-song  of  his  inspired 
every  one  of  us  wiih  no  smali  degree  of  joy,  on  aocouut  of 
(he  victory  we  liad  gained:  and  so  thoroughly  steeled  ft^ 
quuntly   is  the  human  heart  ii^aiust  the  fyuffeiings  of  the 
brute  creatiun,  that  «e  hastened  forwards,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bulTalo  stru^^gle  with  the  paon^ 
or  death*     I  happcno  I  to  be  the  foretnoa  amongst  them; 
but  think  it  impossible  ever  to  behold  anguish,  accoutpi- 
nied  by  a  savage  fierceness,  painted  in  stronger  colours  thsti 
they  were  Lii  the  countenance  of  this  bufifalo.     I  wos  wiLhm 
ten  steps  of  him.  when  he  perceived  me,  and,  bellowing^ 
raised  himself  suddenly  again  on  his  legs.     1  had  reaaon  to 
believe  since,  that  I  was  at  the  time  very  much  frightened; 
fur  befure  I  could  well  take  my  aim,  1  fired  off  my  gun,  aiMl 
the  shot  missed  the  whole  of  his  huge  body,  and  only  bit 
him  in  the  bind-leiis,   on  we  afterwards  discovered  by  tits 
size  of  the  balL     Iniiuediately  upon  this  I  tied  away  likt 
lightnim^.  in  order  to  look  out   for  some  tree  to  clitub  up 
into.'    I'hc  same  author  gives  the  ful lowing  as  the  niei- 
suremenl  of  a  buffalo      Length  8  feet,  height  5}  feet,  tud 
the  forelegs  2J  feet   long;    the  larger  hoofi>  5  inchr- "  .' 
The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  horns  ho  ^i 
be  frequently  6  feet.     They  arc  black,  and  the  sur:       , 
within  about  a  third  part  of  iliem,  measured  from  the  ba^ 
is  very  rough  sod  craggy.     A  very  lucly  account  of  a  huf. 
fab-bunt  is  also   given  by  Bruce.     He  guesses  the 
of  a  bull  that  he  assisted  in  killing  at  nearer  fifty  th:i 
stone.     The  horns  from  the  root,  following  the  line  >■ 
curve,  were  about  32  inches,  and  neaily  nine  where  ti 
in  circumference. 

The  Cape  buffalo  delights  in  wallowing  it!  the  mire,  and 
when  healed  by  hunting  throws  Himself  into  the  first  w^ter 
he  reaches. 

The  flesh  is  described  by  somea^  good  and  high  flavoured, 
by  others  as  ill- grained  and  coar^^e  ;  the  difference  in  the^e 
accounts  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  sex,  acre,  and  con- 
dition of  the  animals  eaten.  The  rhiuoceros-hke  lud«  vt 
much  sought  aficr  for  harness,  &c. 


Cos  CalTer. 

The  horns  of  the  domesticated  oxen  of  the  Cape  giov  to 
an  enormous  size. 

American  Oxex 

Bison. 
Binon  Amencanus,    (See  the  article  Bison.) 
Our  leaders  have  only  to  open  almost  any  one  of  the  nw 
merous  books  of  South  American  Travels  for  an  account  of 
the  wild  or  halj-wild  cattle,  and  the  mode  of  capturing  and 
sJau^liseiiiig  them.     Mr,  Uarwin  Ufntmal  of  BcMearch^M  m 
Geoin^  and  Natural  Hi$trmf,  8vo  l^ndun,  1831*>  uitWtos 
uj.  Ihui  the  great  carral  ol  Buenos  Ayle^,  *  where  ihe  tMM- 
maU  are  kept  for  slaughter  to  supply  food  to  this  bcft-caimg 
populaiion,  is  ono  of  the  spectacles  best  worth  seeing.     The 
stren^tli  of  the  ho£se»  a»  cuiapftred  to  thai  of  ibe  Iwilkitk^  m 


nisliing:  attinn  on  horseback  bavin  if  thrown  his 
lind  the  hornt  of  a  bea&t«  can  drag  it  anywhere  he 
a.  The  animal  havini;  ploughed  up  the  {ground  with 
llched  1e^,  in  vain  eflfuris  to  re^iftt  the  Torce,  (renerally 
,at  full  i^peed  to  one  side;  but  the  horse  immeiliately 
t  to  reeeiv©  the  &Kock,  siands  so  firmly,  thai  the  bul- 
l  almcHt  thrown  down,  and  one  would  think,  would 
ly  bnve  its  necU  dislocated.  The  itruggle  is  not  how* 
||B  of  fair  slrtMigth,  I  he  horse**  girth  bein^  matched 
I  the  bullock*^  extended  neck.    In  a  similar  manner 

rm  hold  the  wdde^t  horse,  if  caught  with  the  1b2o 
ind  the  eart.  When  the  bullock  has  been  dragged 
ipot  where  it  b  to  bo  slaughtered,  the  matadnr  with 
ttution  cuts  the  hamstrinj^H.  Then  is  given  the 
Wlow ;  a  noii!ie  more  expressive  of  fierce  agony  than 
Uow:  1  have  often  distinguished  it  from  alonj^dis- 
pU)d  have  ohvav)^  known  thai  the  struggle  was  then 
k  lott  close.  T^  '  '  ^ighl  is  horrible  and  revolt- 
K§found  is  ai^  •  of  bones;  and  the  hordes 

pni  are  drenchei  "  itM  f^vio.*    The  same  interesting 

R'vesan  acctmiit  of  ibc  chate  of  a  wild  fat  cow  in 
l.iiil  Islands  wiih  tho  tolas  and /cu-o  nor  does  he 
\  1  the  dchrioua  supper  of  *  f-arne  con  cuero  * 

It  1   hira.     A  large  mcular  piece  was  taken 

|p  back,  roasted  on  ihe  embers  with  the  hide  down* 
l^d  in  the  form  of  a  suueer,  so  that  none  of  (he 
fel9  lofiU  The  lieah  thu<^  tieaied  was  as  superior  to 
ft,bcifai  Tenison  is  to  mutton. 

^^K  Ovibos. 

KrC/*ar<w<#r*  — HoniR  very  wide,  and  touching  each 
I  their  base,  then  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head, 
pring  the  imints  suddenly  turned  up.  No  naked 
H  but  no  furrow  on  the  upper  hp.  Chanfrein  narrow 
Vld,  very  ^uare,  resembling  that  of  the  sheep.  Ears 
^.iinba  robust.    Tad  very  short. 


k 


Mtt»kQai  Oribot  mofchntui 


fiptHm.  —  ^ite  of  Highland  cattle.     Horns  broad  at 
euvering  the  brow  and  w  hole  crown  of  the  head»  and 

?each  other  throughout  from  before  backwards, 
horn  ri»e«  from  its  tlatly  convex  base,  it  bei-omes 
|nd  tapering.  cur^*m^  ilirectly  downwards  between 
lanci  the  ear«  until  it  reaches  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
Uuiuft  upwards  in  the  *eginetitof  a  citelo  to  above 
Jlof  the  eye;  for  half  its  length  it  is  dull,  white, 
Ifeh.and  beyond  smooth  and  shining;  near  the  point 

!>.->   I.InrL 

!■  of  the  hafr  brow^i,   long,   mntlcd,   and 

p  ;  Sie  neck  and  betw'<>en  the  t*houUIcrs,  where 

hfif  gnaaied.  im  %\m  Wk  fipd  hips  \tm%  but  lying 


smootlily.   On  the  shoulders,  sides*  m  1 
as  to  hang  down  below  the  mid<tle  o(  i;  There  j 

the  centre  of  the  back  a  mmk  ot  a  soik'd  biuwn^^h  >* 
railed  by  Captain  Parry  the  saddle.  On  the  throot  ai*d 
chest  the  ha^r  ts  very  straight  uiid  long,  and,  together  with 
the  long  hair  on  the  lower  jaw,  hant;s  down  hke  a  beaid 
and  dewlap.  The  short  tail  Vk  concealed  by  the  fur  of  the 
hips.  There  is  a  large  quaniiiy  of  fine  bmwmsih  a^h- 
coloured  wool  or  down  amont;^  the  hair  covenng  ibo  body. 
The  hair  on  the  legs  is  short,  dull  brownish- v^huL*,  unmixed 
with  wooh  The  hoofs  are  longer  than  Ibo^c  of  I  he  Cuhbau^ 
but  so  similar  in  form  that  it  requires  the  i*\e  of  a  pinclised 
hunter  to  distinguish  the  impressions.  In  the  ruw,  whick 
ts  smaller  than  the  bull,  the  horns  are  smaller,  nnd  their 
bases,  instead  of  touchinc^.  are  separated  by  a  huiry  spare. 
The  hair  on  the  ttiroftt  and  chest  it  al&o  sliurter.  (Richaid- 
son.) 

This  is  the  Bctuf  musaui  of  Jeremie ;  Muxk  OoP  of  Dvage, 
Dobbs.  Ellis,  Pennant,  ticaine,  and  Pany;  Hos  mMchatwt 
of  Grnelin,  Sabine,  and  Richardson  (Party's  *  Set-ond  Voy- 
age*); Mateeh-maosfooji  (ugly  bis,on)  of  the  Ciee  Indutns; 
Adgiddah-yaititeh  (lUtle  bisun)  of  the  Chepcwyans  and  Cop- 
per Indians;  ^n^  Oomingmak  of  the  Ei^quimaux.  (Rich- 
ard s(»n.) 

Qefijj^ra^hicQl  DiHribution. — The  barren  lands  of  Arae- 
rica  lying  lo  the  northward  of  the  6oth  paialkd.  TracKs 
were  once  seen  by  Heame  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort 
ChurebilU  in  lat.59*;  and  he  saw  many  in  hisflrtit  noil  hem 
journey,  in  about  lat.  OT.  Dr.  Richardson  wus  m formed 
that  they  do  not  now  it)me  so  far  to  the  soutbwaid  even  on 
the  Hudiion's  Bay  shore;  and  he  adds  that  fan  her  to  ihe 
westward  they  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
lat.  67*,  although  from  portions  of  their  akulls  and  horns, 
which  are  occa^iionally  found  near  the  northern  bt*rders  of 
the  Oreat  Slave  Lake,  he  thinks  it  probaole  that  they 
ranged  at  no  very  distant  periotl  over  the  whole  country 
lying  between  that  great  sheet  of  water  and  the  Ptdar  Sea* 
lie  had  not  heard  of  their  having  been  seen  on  the  bunks 
of  Miickcnzie*s  River  to  the  southward  of  Great  Bear  Lake, 
and  he  states  that  they  do  not  come  to  the  south- western 
end  of  that  lake,  allhouffh  they  existed  in  numbers  on  its 
northeastern  arm.  *  They  range,'  cfintinues  the  Doctor, 
'  over  the  islands  which  tie  to  the  north  of  the  American 
continent,  so  far  as  Melville  Inland,  in  lat.  75*.  but  they  do 
not,  like  the  rein  deer,  extend  to  Greeidand,  Spilzbertien, 
or  Lapland.  From  Indian  iuformaiion  we  learn  that  to 
the  westward  of  the  Reickv  Mountains,  which  skiit  the 
Macken^fie.  there  is  an  ettonsive  tract  of  barren  country, 
which  is  ai>o  inhabited  by  iho  mui.k'OX  and  rein- deer.  H 
is  to  tlio  Russian  traders  that  we  must  look  for  information 
on  this  head;  hut  jt  jm  prohiible  that,  owing  to  the  greater 
nnldness  of  the  climate  to  the  westward  of  the  Itocky 
Mountains,  the  musk-ox,  which  olTects  a  cold  barren  dis- 
trict, where  gra>s  is  replaced  by  hcheus*  does  not  range  mo 
hx  to  the  fioulhward  on  the  Pacitlc  coa*t  as  it  does  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  not  known  in  New  Cule- 
dotiia  nor  on  the  bank^of  the  Cokimbm.  nor  is  it  found  on 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ridge  at  the  usual  crossing  places  near 
the  sources  of  the  Peace,  Elk,  and  Sa-^kaichewan  iivc*s» 
It  is  therefore  fair  lo  conclude  that  the  animal  dewnbed 
by  Fathers  Marco  dc  Ni<;a  and  Gumara  as  an  mhubiinnt  of 
New  Mexico,  and  which  Pennant  refeiAto  the  mu>k-ox,  is  of 
a  different  species.  Themu&k-ox  has  nut  cnissed  over  to  the 
Asinlic  nhore,  and  does  not  exist  in  S.bena,  although  fossil 
skulls  have  been  found  thereof  u  species  nearly  allieil,  which 
has  been  enumerated  in  systerantic  works  under  ihe  name 
of  Orthrtjt  Pallantis.  The  appearance  of  mu!»k  oxen  on  Mel* 
ville  Island  in  the  month  of  May,  as  ascerlaiiied  on  CapUm 
Parry's  first  vovage,  is  interesting,  not  merely  us  a  part  of 
their'natural  history,  but  as  giving  us  rea*«on  to  infer  that  a 
chain  of  islands  lies  between  Melville  Kland  and  Cape 
Lyon»  or  I  hat  Wollaston  and  Banks*  Lands  form  one  great 
island,  over  which  the  migrations  of  the  animals  must  have 
been  performed.  Tlie  districts  inhabited  by  the  musk-ox 
are  the  proper  lands  of  the  Esi|uimaux;  and  neaher  the 
northern  Indian'^  nor  the  Crees  have  an  original  name  for  it. 
both  terming  it  Bison  with  an  additional  epithet.' 

Ihtbiii,  Chacp,  I'iility.  ^■^.— Dr.  Richardson,  who  had 
the  best  opp<irtunitiea  of  coming  at  the  truth,  informs  us 
that  ihe  country  frequented  by  the  musk-ox  is  mostly 
rocky  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the  banks  of  tlio 
larger  rivers,  which  are  more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with 
spruce  trees.     Their  food,  he  Idls  n»,  it  similar  ta  thai  ot 
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tlie  C<irihou  [Dekr,  vol  ylu.,  p.  SaBj,  graM  nt  one  ioa«4>tt 
and  lichens  at  another;  and  the  oontenU  of  its  paunch  luHi 
e;iten  by  the  natives  with  fhe  same  rdtssh  a»  that  with  wliieh 
Xh&y  devour  the  •  tierrook» '  of  the  Canhou.  The  dung  is 
voided 'in  round  pellet*,  which  aie  larger  than  those  which 
come  from  the  Caribou.  The  animal  runs  fast,  short  as 
are  Us  h^gs^  and  hills  nnd  rocks  are  easily  dim  be  I  by  this 
ox  of  the  northern  dc^rts.  One  pursued  by  Dr.  RichartJ- 
son'j  p^rty  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper-tnme  River  scaled  a 
lofty  ^and-cliff  with  ^o  ^rcat  a  decUviiy,  that  tliey  were 
obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  tVjUow  the  chace. 
'  The  musk-oxen  assemble  in  boids  of  from  twenty  t>  thirty, 
are  in  their  rut  about  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September,  and  bring  forth  one  calf  about  the  latter  eml  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June.  Ilearnc  ticcounts  for  the  fii^w 
bulls  which  are  seen  by  supposing  that  they  kill  each  other 
in  their  contests  for  the  cows, 

Dl\  RiL'hardson  ihua  graphically  deacribea  the  terror  of 
a  huddletl  herd*  *  If  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed 
when  they  Qre  upon  a  herd  of  musk-oxen,  the  poor  animalt 
mistake  the  noisti  fur  thunder,  and,  furmin^^  themselves  into 
a  group,  crowd  nearer  and  nearer  togelher  as  their  com- 
panions fall  around  them;  but  should  they  discover  their 
enemies  by  sight,  ^Dr  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which  is  very 
acute,  the  whole  herd  seek  for  safety  by  instant  llighu  The 
bulls  however  are  very  irascible,  and,  parlicularly  when 
woundedr  will  often  attack  the  hunter,  and  entltinger  his 
life  UTdedi!^  ho  pussci^e*  botli  activity  and  presence  of  mind. 
The  Esquimaux,  who  are  well  accustumed  to  the  pursuit  of 
thij  animal,  sometimes  turn  its  irritable  disposition  (o  good 
account ;  for  an  expert  hunter  having  provoked  a  bull  to 
attack  him.  whecU  round  it  more  quickly  than  it  can  turn, 
and  by  lepeated  staba  in  the  belly  puts  an  end  to  its  lite/ 

Mr.  Jeremie.  who  first  brouijhl  itic  animal  into  notice, 
carried  some  of  its  wool  to  Fiance,  where  some  stockinga 
were  made  of  it,  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  finest  silk. 
Dr,  Richardson  says  that  this  wool  resembles  llmt  of  the 
Bison,  but  is  perhaps  finer,  and  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
highly  useful  m  the  arts,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  sulTicient 
quantity.  The  same  author  informs  us  that  when  the  ani- 
mal i^  fat,  it«  desh  is  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
Caribou,  but  has  a  coaiser  grain.  The  flesh  of  the  bulls  is 
high  tlavoured,  and  bolh  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell 
atrongly  of  musk,  their  Hesh  at  the  same  time  being  verv' 
dark  and  tough,  and  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  ruminating  animal  tn  North  America.  The  carcass 
of  a  musk-ux  weighs,  exclusive  of  the  oJTal,  about  three 
hundredweight,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  a  Barren- 
ground  carihon,  and  twice  as  much  a&  one  of  iho  woodland 
caribou.     {Fauna  Boreaiia  Americana^} 

Utility  to  Afan.—Tha  true  oxen  hold  the  first  rank 
among  the  animals  which  are  useful  to  man,  TJie  dorries- 
ticated  varieties,  in  their  lifo  and  in  their  death,  minister 
largely  to  hi^s  wants.  From  the  earliest  times  we  find  it  in 
the  homestall ;  and  there  h  ;?carcely  a  part  of  the  animal, 
from  horn  to  hoof,  when  dead,  thnt  is  not  available  for  his 
use.  It  is  not  then  a  subject  of  wonder  that  i'l  the  dark 
ageii  the  ox  should  have  b(»en  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Deity,  and  (hat  India  and  E^ypt  should  have 
voDcrated  the  form  as  that  of  a  gad. 
FofisiL  Oxen. 

Remains  of  oxen  and  deer  occur  ahnndantly  in  the  third 
and  fourtli  periods  of  the  tertiary  series  (Phocene  of  Lyell)^ 
with  exiinct  species  of  existing  genera  of  Fachydermata, 
such  as  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  horse, 
and  the  exiitici  genus  Mastodon ;  and  largo  Car/n'uora,  t\g, , 
tiger,  hyiena,  and  bear. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  must  place  Bos  primi genius. 

Mr,  VVoddii,  in  the  paper  which  we  have  above  alluded  to, 
remai'ks  that  *it  has  occasioned  same  speculation  among 
zooloi^ists  to  appropriate  to  the  lar^e  heibivoroas  animals, 
of  which  the*e  akulb  and  scattered  bones  are  n^w  the  only 
vesti^'PS.  Ihuir  proper  place  in  the  system  of  n.iture.  Cnvier 
however  bui»  tlxed  their  characters,  and  has  declared  them 
to  resemble  the  skulls  of  the  present  oxen  so  closely,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  belorlged  to  the 
ituck  ftom  which  the  latter  have  all  pntceedcd  ;  these  hav- 
ing however  degenerated  in  size,  and  varied  from  them  and 
from  each  oihur  m  minor  points,  o^nng  to  dilferencoR  in 
clitnale,  fuijih  and  oiher  causes  dependini^  upon  domcstica- 
I  lion,  their  inAguitade  is  at  least  one- third  greater  than 
.  that  of  the  lar;:rest  breed  of  modern  oxen,  and  their  horns 
are  mucli  m  ^it  mnssiM*/ 


'Tliofipecie^  \iith  which  Ihey  1mv<*  been    it>uaU|l 
founded  t>  tim  ,\urochs  ofUermany  tUrn*  of  iho  an 
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till  found  wild  in  tome  parts  of  north-western  Europe, 
larticularly  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  &c.;  but  our  ad- 
nirable  author  has  so  clearly  demonstrated  the  difference 
>etwcen  the  two»  that  the  question,  one  would  imagine,  had 
on^  since  been  set  at  rest ;  yet  in  a  comparatively  recent 
wmrkr^^  translatum  of  the  Baron's  Begne  Animal^  with 
loiilions — the  writer  on  the  genus  Bos  has  in  a  great  mea- 
lure  again  confounded  these  species,  by  applying  to  one,  all 
hat  is  supposed  to  have  been  related  of  the  other ;  and  to 
x>nfirm  the  errors,  iu  the  synopsis  appended  to  the  work, 
he  domestic  ox  is  actually  made  a  mere  variety  of  the  bos 
ffK^'the  aurochs,  or  bison. 

*  Cuvier  thus  carefully  marks  the  distinction  between  the 
•pecies:  "The  forehead  of  the  ox  is  flat  and  a  little  con- 
rat'e ;  that  of  the  aurochs  protuberant,  although  less  so  than 
he  buffalo's;  the  forehead  is  square  in  the  ox,  its  height, 
aking  its  base  between  the  orbits,  being  ver}'  nearly  equal 
lo  its  breadth ;  in  the  aurochs  it  is  much  wider  than  high,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  The  horns  are  attached  in  the  ox 
:o  the  extremities  of  a  salient  line,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
lead,  that  which  separates  the  occiput  from  the  forehead ; 
n  the  aurochs  this  line  is  placed  two  inches  farther  back- 
ward than  the  roots  of  the  horns:  in  the  ox  the  plane  of 
he  occiput  makes  an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  forehead; 
n  the  aurochs  this  angle  is  obtuse:  finally,  the  plane  of  the 
occiput  is  square  in  the  ox,  but  represents  a  half  circle  in 
be  aurochs.'*  These  characters,*  continues  our  author, 
niw.ant  in  all  the  domestic  races  of  every  country.* 
i  .^r.  Wooda  further  Quotes  from  tlie '  Ossemens  Fossiles' 
rier,  who  says,  '^1  the  characters  which  I  have  as- 
to  the  livine  oxen  are  united  in  the  skulls  of  tlie 
Bapecies.  and  I  have  no  donbt  but  that  they  appertain 
10  a  Wml  race,  very  different  from  the  aurochs,  and  which 
bts  lieen  the  true  stock  of  our  domestic  oxen,  a  race  which 
has  been  annihilated  by  eivilization,  as  are  those  of  the 
camel  and  dromedary.*  The  cores  of  the  horns  of  the  fine 
tpec'iroen  found  at  Melksham  and  described  by  Mr.  Woods 
measured,  in  their  widest  expansion,  four  feet  within  half 
tn  inch.  The  cranium,  which  consisted  of  the  fro!i  al  bone, 
viih  the  cores  of  the  horns  attached,  perfect  from  their 
Inues  to  their  extremities,  the  temporal,  molar,  ethmoid, 
sphenoid,  upper  maxillary,  and  occipital  bones,  with  nearly 
til  their  various  pnicesscs  and  c#ndyles,  weighed  63  lbs. 
Uri^e  as  these  dimensions  are,  specimens  have  been  found 
'Xreediiig  this  cranium  in  size. 

Widely  spread  in  Europe  in  the  'diluvium*  bone-caves 
nd  b  ne  breccias. 

The  following  fossil  species  have  been  also  named:— ^o« 
'ochoc^ruJt  (Hermann  \ou  Meyer),  subapennine  beds; 
*o9  iBiion)  friscui  (Bi)janus),  Biilfle  fostiU  de  Siberia 
Axv  K  Bo»  htifrong  (Harlan).  Broad  headed  fosftil  Bison 
id^ Bison /ossi lie,  '  diluvium*  of  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
e^ bone  caves  and  hone  breccias;  Bos  (Bison  f)  bombi- 
m^(Harlan).  Big-bone-lick.  North  America ;  Bos  Paliasii 
>eq^W  Bos  moschatus  fossilis  f  Bos  cariaiicuiatus 
'iiirVr)?  Siberia  and  North  America;  Bos  velaunus 
iubertU  Cussac,  Haute  I^ire. 

Abundant  remains  of  ox  were  found  by  Capt  Cautley  in 
le  Sewahk  Mountains,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Hima- 
ivas,  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ganges,  partly  lying  on 
it  slopes  among  the  ruins  of  fallen  cliffs,  and  partly  in 
ita  in  the  sandstone,  in  company  with  the  bones  of  mas- 
)don,elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hog,  horse (com- 
aratively  scarce),  elk,  deer,  several  varieties;  carnivora, 
anine  and  feline  (comparatively  scarce) ;  crocodile,  gavial, 
mys.  trionyx,  and  fishes.  There  were  also  portions  of  un- 
lescribed  mammalia. 

*^*  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  views  of 
oologists  with  regard  to  the  animals  which  belong  to  the 

The  Linnean  genus  Bos,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Sys- 
emaNatarv,'  ai  it  was  left  by  its  great  author,  comes  next 
oOvis,  and  ia  the  last  of  the  Pecora.  It  consists  of  the 
ollowing  .species : — Taurus^  with  its  varieties,  including 
/Bsar's  C^Vf ;  Bonatus;  Bison  and  its  variety.  Bison  Ame- 
icanus;  Orunniens  (Yak);  Bubalis  (Bubalus  of  Ray, 
luffalo  of  Asia  and  Italy) ;  and  Indicus  (Zebu),  with  Bu- 
alus  /{fricantis  as  a  variety. 

In  llliger's  system,  the  order  BUulca^  consisting  of  the 
imilies  Tylopoda  (Camels),  Devexa  (Camelopard),  Capreoli 
3ervus  and  Moschus),  and  Cavicornia  (Antilope,  Capra, 
id  Bos),  stands  between  the  So/idungula  (Horse)  and  the 
\snitgrada  (Sloths). 
P.  C,  Na  1050, 


Cuvier,  like  Linnmus,  places  Bos^  consisting;  of  the  True 
Oxen  and  the  Muik-Ox  (Ovibus),  next  to  Oiv>,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Ruminants. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  Bovidte  the  first  family  of  his  fifth 
order,  Ungtdata  of  Ray,  and  divides  that  family  as  fol- 
lows:— 

t  Horns  persistent. 

1.  Bovina.  Bos,  Linn.:  Of'/*,  Linn.;  Capra,  Linn.* 
Antilocapra,  Ord. :  Antilope^  Brisson :  Catoblej  as.  Gray. 

2.  Camelopard ina.     Camel opardalis,  Linn. 

•h^  Horns  none  or  deciduous. 

3.  Camelina.     Camelus,  Linn.;  Anchenia.  Illiger. 

4.  Mosehina.    3/o«r^//ff.  Linn.;  Memina,  Qmy. 

5.  CJervina.  Muntjaccus,  Gray ;  Coassus  aiirl  Capreolus, 
Gesner;  Axis^BXninw;  Cervus,  lAiin,;  i)ama,  Gesner; 
Tarand^,  Pliny ;  Alus,  Pliny. 

Fischer  (J.  B.)  arranges  Bos  at  the  end  of  the  Ruminants, 
placing  it  next  to  Capra. 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  family,  has  published  his  news,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  zoologists,  in  Griffith*8  *  Cuvier,*  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  Mr.  Swainson  has  adopted  them  in 
great  measure. 

The  latter  zoologist  (18.35)  makes  the  ^ort^/eP,  his  first 
family  of  the  Rumiftantes,  or  ruminating  quadrupeds,  con- 
sist of  the  following  genera: — Caioblepas,  Ovibos,  Bos,  Bu- 
balus.  Bison,  Taurus,  Sm.,  Anoa,  Sm. ;  indeed  the  initial 
letters  of  Col.  Smith's  name  stand  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  genera.  The  genus  Anoa  is  placed  by  Col.  Smith  under 
his  &mily  Caprid^,  a  situation  which  Mr.  Gray  also  assigns 
to  it. 

Mr.  Ogilby's  Bovida  form  the  fifth  and  last  family  of  the 
Ruminants,  and  include  the  following  genera: — Tragultis, 
Sylvicapra,  Traselaphus,  Calliope,  Kemas,  Cajnicvmus, 
Bubalus,  Oryx,  Bos  (type  Bos  Taurus),  The  genus  Ovibos 
is  arranged  by  him  under  the  preceding  family,  Capridie 
{ZooL  Proc.,  1836.) 
OX-EYE.    [Titmice.] 

OXALIC  ACID.  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheole, 
in  1776.  It  occurs  in  several  plants,  as  in  the  wood  sorrel 
{Oxalis  acetosella),  and  in  common  sorrel  {Rumex acetosa). 
In  the  juice  of  these  plants,  and  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb, 
bistort,  gentian,  &c.,  it  is  combined  with  potash ;  in  several 
kinds  of  lichens,  it  is  found  in  union  with  lime.  It  occurs 
as  a  mineral  compound  also,  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  called  Humboldtite.  It  is  an  ingredient  also  of 
several  urinary  calculi. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  several  processes :  first, 
by  decomposing  the  natural  superoxalate  of  potash,  or  salt 
of  sorrel,  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  best  obtained  by  beating  organic  matter,  such  as 
sugar  or  potato  starch,  with  nitric  acid  in  a  retort.  Having 
been  first  obtained  from  sugar,  it  received  the  name  of  sac- 
charine acid.  Indeed  most  organic  compounds  which  con- 
tain much  carbon  and  no  azote,  may  be  converted  into  oxalic 
acid  by  the  action  and  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid ;  and 
hvdrate  of  potash,  in  some  cases,  produces  similar  results. 
When  nitric  aeid  acts  upon  sugar  or  starch,  it  is  decomposed, 
and  yields  nitric  oxide  gas  in  great  quantity ;  the  oxygen 
of  the  decomposed  acta  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  tho 
vegetable  matter,  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid:  the  crystals 
first  obtained  are  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  re  crystal- 
lized to  render  them  perfectly  pure. 

The  properties  of  oxalic  acid  are,  that  its  crystals  are  pris- 
matic, colourless,  and  transparent ;   the  primary  form  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism.     Their  taste  is  extremely  sour,  and 
they  are  very  poisonous ;  when  dissolved  in  200,000  times 
their  weight  of  water,  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper. 
When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  a  dry  air,  it  eifiorebces,  losing 
water  of  crystallization ;  it  dissolves  in  1 5  parts  of  water  at 
50^  and  in  9  parts  at  60'';  at  212*  it  melts  in  its  water  of 
crystallization ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  less  so  than 
in  water. 
Oxalic  acid  consists  of,  in  its  anhydrous  state,— 
Three  e(fuivalents  of  oxygen         •      24 
Two  equivalents  of  carbon  •       12 


So  that  it  is  equal  to 
1  equiv.  of  carbonic  oxide 
1  ditto  of  carbonic  acid 


Equivalent 


36 


14  =    8  oxygen  +  6  carbon. 
22  =  16     „        -1-6     „ 
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No  metni  have  yet  beMi  discovered  of  forming  oxalic 
tcifl  bv  combming  rrtiUotilr  oxkIl*  and  rarbojiic  ivcitl ;  but 
wlKsn  (>\;il)<  anil  is  buatefl  wnh  sulpluiuc  urirl.  ii  re^Ueii 
iiiti"  thcie  subsiBucuH  *?nnt^ly  Qiifl  in  ihe  |iruiii»ruons  siate<l, 
the  wtiiur  of  nystuU  combining  ^viib  ibe  sitij  limu*  acid 

Oxabr  arid,  in  the  s  ai^  of  cryj^ials,  consisis  of  on^e  cqui- 
valeiii  of  ond  3G  +  ihree  equivalents  of  w^ier  27  — h3:  tbis 
waier  cannot  be  lotully  exjielled  by  heat;  tbo  oci«l,  urlcss* 
(Mm billed  with  a  ba^e,  always  rt}iaiui>  one  equivuLent  of 
wa  t>i'- 

O .  ill  ic  acid  is  to  a  certain  extent  volatile,  and  Mr.  Faraday 
has  >hovvn  «bat  subbinaiion  lyke.s  ptar'e  even  at  commun 
fem^iuraTviieii:  at  'itl^  the  volatih/miun  i»*  routdi  more  con- 
aidurable;  ami  wben  depuvod  uf  luo  ibirds  uf  it^  waler  of 
erVMUll  Trillion,  it  sublimes  inpidSy  nnd  vviiliunt  decuinpu^mg; 
the  subbined  acitl  is  cryaialluie,  and  contains  one  equkvalt^nt 
of  \va:er. 

When  o?calic  ncid  rctainiirs  the  whole  of  its  walerof  crys- 
tfllli7.aiion  is  i^viddenh  heated  up  to  nbont  30U\  it  yields  car- 
bonic arid,  rarbrjnir.  oxide,  ftirmM*  iicid,  and  water. 

0^a!i«-  arid  furms  c^Jinpound^  ^iih  ba-es,  whirh  are 
termed  uxalnier,  uiid  of  these  we  Khali  describe  »orae  of  ilie 
more  impwr.ant- 

Oxa/ate  nf  Ammonia  -Th\'^  salt  k  prepared  by  nddini^ 
the  Mti^qnu-aibonaic  of  arnniunia  to  a  ^oluiion  of  ihe  acid, 
to  saturutiaii.  The  solution  by  evaporaiiun  readily  yields 
filen'Wr  rnlourlcjis  pnifttnahc  fiyj-tal!*,  the  prirniiry  Ibrnn  of 
wbirlj  appears  to  be  a  rij;bt  rhombic  pri'^nL  Tliey  aie  in- 
ml(»rons»  but  have  a  sharp  valine  ninle.  One  hundred  parts 
of  cold  water  di^isolve  4*5  parts  of  this  salt ;  in  liot  water  ii  is 
much  more  soluble.  Alrohul  dues  not  Iwke  u  up*  Wlien 
decomposed  by  henK  >t  yitdd<^  a  peculiar  compound.  [Oxa- 
liios  ]    This  ioh  is  compojied  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  add        •       36 

_  One  equivalent  of  ammonia  »       17 

One  equivalent  of  water      .         *         9 


Equivalent      .         .       62 
It  ift  employed  in  toluiion  as  a  test  of  the  pre«eiice  of 
lime. 

BinoTolafe  qf  Ammonia  may  also  be  formed,  but  it  is  not 
of  imjorionce. 

Oxalate  of  fV>/o* A.— Oxalic  acid  foims  three  salts  wilh 
polBsii:  the  neutral  oTahtte  is  obtained  by  faturating 
the  acid  wuh  the  alcali.  It  crystallizes  in  flul  ibutnbic 
crvstalSj  which  ore  so  very  soluble  in  water,  that  even  vi  beii 
r^old  it  liakes  up  half  iis  weight.  When  a  i^oUifion  of  oxahtr 
acid  If  add'^d  to  this,  prerip nation  of  a  less  soluble  iuperstilt 
ocean.     It  is  compottnl  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid       .         36 
One  equivalent  of  pot.ish  .         48 

One  equivalent  of  water  ,  9 
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Binoxulateqf  P^Ho^h  ni*iy  W  prepared  either  by  dissolving 
the  rcquHtle  quaniilie^of  iicid  iiuti  alkali  in  vva  er,  or.  us 
ftb^.tve  mentioned,  by  ud«ling  oxniir  ai<id  lo  the  neuHsl  salf. 
It  forms  small  ihombir  riy*laU,  which  have  a  hnte.isb  UiHa 
atid  an  acid  reaction,  and  the^  are  solublu  \\\  Mlnrnt  ItJ  time^ 
Ihcii'  weij;bt  of  cold  wa'er.  This  Kali,  mixed  with  the  qua- 
droxilnte,  exists  in  oxatis  oeeioffiUtK  and  they  constitute 
the  comiiound  knawn  by  the  name  of  the  ialt  of  sorreit 
emplo)ed  for  renjoviu^  mk  lipois. 

Quadmnalati  of  Pf flush  muy  be  formed  by  digesting  the 
bino.valaie  in  hydrociilonc  acid,  which  talking  half  ihe  pot- 
Sfth,  the  retnuttider  booome^  quadroxalate.  The  ciystals 
are  prii^maiic,  aud  are  as  Utile  soluble  in  w;fter  as  those  of 
the  hinoxalaEo. 

The  oxalate*  of  potash  are  all  converted  by  a  red  beat 
into  caibonato  of  puttisb;  their  composUion  was  Brst  ascer- 
tained and  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wolla*lon  as  affording  one  of 
the  rauit  remarkable  series  of  proofs  of  the  doctrmo  of  mul* 
lipfe  proportions. 

OialaU  and  Binoxalate  qf  Soda  maybe  formed,  hut  they 
are  not  employed. 

Oxalate  of  Lime  is  a  very  insoluble  compound,  and  bonce 
oxalic  ac id  aud  lime,  wilh  eenain  resiricliuns.  are  used  as 
te«ts  of  each  other's  presence.  Baryies  and  strum ia  aUo 
form  inioluble  cumpuuiids  with  uxoltc  acid.  Such  metallic 
ostalaies  as  are  itnf^ortant  are  noticed  under  the  re^peetivt^ 
metals. 

OXAUC  ACID,  the  most  highly  oxycenated  of  all  the 
r^euible  acidv  is  alto  the  moat  rapid  and  oertainly  fatal  of 


any  which  are  capable  of  being  cr^'sfalliied.  *.  *'-  *-^,> 
laU  are  not  unlike  those  of  tht*  sulphate  of  r  t 

Ep^oro  r-alts.  raialflkes  between  the  iw^o  nre  of  vl,  ,  .  ..,^^ut 
iicrtirrence.  Bemj^  likewise  much  used  in  the  aria,  and 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  acid  o/su^ar,  it  b  takea 
either  accidentally,  or  under  ihc  sufiposition  that  it  is  akia 
to  sugar,  and  therefore  pleasunt  and  innocent. 

To  prevent  confu&ionof  the  crystals  of  this  formidable  acic 
wilh  those  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  the  tlirmer  should  be  cohjured  while  in  ihe'5ourtc«f 
preparation,  a!i.  expedient  which  has  not.  been  adopted.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  ibe  crystals  of  Epsom  i^alts  have  been 
manufactured  of  a  different  shape  by  ;i  pecuUar  process  of 
crysiallizalion.  The  taste  is  very  differunc,  a  solution  i  ~ 
oxahf'  acid  being  intensely  sour,  whde  rhut  of  $ulphat#| 
ma^ncsiia  is  extremely  bitter,  Atter^tion  to  this  piant^  ' 
previou^lv  tasting  a  small  quantity,  nmy  prevent  very  s«n- 
«His  casualties.  O.xalic  ucid  not  only  acts  with  viotentc, 
hut  produi  cii^  nearly  the  snmu  effects  to  whatever  texture  o^ 
the  body  it  is  applied.  The  concent  rated  atid,  if  taken  ia 
con^^ideiuble  duAC,  tnay  cause  death  in  from  two  to  inretKj 
niinuleg.  '  After  death  the  stomach  is  found  to  cootail 
blaek  extrava sated  bloud,  exactly  like  blood  acted  on  bj 
oxalic  acid  out  of  the  body  ;  the  inner  coat  of  the  atoraaeh 
is  of  a  cherry-red  colour,  with  streaks  of  black  granukr 
warty  extravasation ;  and  in  some  places  the  surface  of  ih$ 
coQt  is  vcicv  brittle  and  the  subjacent  stratum  eelatiniud. 
Such  me  llie  effects  of  the  concentrated  acid.  W  hen  con» 
siderablv  diluted,  the  phenomena  are  totally  diffefwi 
When  dissuhed  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  oxalic  achi,  Ifta 
the  mineial  acid*  in  the  same  circumstances  ceas€«  to  eo^ 
rode;  but,  imliko  them,  it  continues  a  deiidly  poison,  for  it 
causes  death  by  acting  indiiecilyon  the  brain,  spine,  sud 
heart.  The  symptoms  then  induced  vary  with  the  dose. 
When  the  quantity  is  large,  the  moat  prominent  symptomi 
are  those  ol  paUy  of  the  heart;  when  less,  fii<%  of  violent 
tetanus;  and  when  stil!  less,  the  spasms  are  slight  or  alto- 
gether wanting*  and  dealii  occurs  under  symptoms  of  part 
narcotism,  like  thu^e  caused  by  opium/  Very  few  persooi 
have  recovered  when  the  quanltty  taken  was  conaiderable, 
(Christ  i son  Ofi  P<tiso7Ji.} 

To  counteiacL  ihe  very  rap irl  effects  of  this  poison,  the 
most  prompt  ijeaimeni  i%  necesstuy.  Chalk,  magnesia,  or 
even  the  planter  of  the  room  diffuj^til  through  water,  should 
be  given  wishoul  delay.  The  other  alkalis  are  imprniier, 
as  they  foim  solnblo  salts  wilh  the  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  is 
an  example  of  a  poi<,on  which  acts  through  all  its  Muble 
i^hemical  combitations.  Emetics  may  be  given,  if  voroitrng 
has  not  sponiaiicously  taken  jdace ;  but  it  is  highly  inex- 
pedient to  give  much  warm  water,  as  ddulion  only  fuciUtatei 
the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  induces  its  remote  but 
equally  fatal  efTect!*- 

Notwithslandmg  the  formidabk  properties  of  this  acid, 
the  agreeable  cooling  effects  it  di!>plays  have  led  to  Its 
employment  m  the  form  of  lozenges,  or  in  a  dilute  solutiott 
as  a  refrigci-ant.  Bith  in  this  country  f^rmeily,  and  still 
in  France,  ii  is  u-ed  to  quench  ihnst,  and  allay  the  heat  of 
the  stomach,  w  hich  prevails  towards  the  later  stages  of  con- 
sumption. But  for  this  purpose  citric  acid  or  lemonade  is 
pielenible,  as  well  as  safer. 

Btf sides  the  imme  liate  danger  from  an  ovcr-dosc,  there  is 
yet  a  remote  source  of  risk  which  requires  notice.  Oxtllt 
acid  exi:its  in  many  vegetables,  in  combination  w?ili  lime 
or  potjiss.  Qv  free,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cicer  arietinum. 
Many  of  ihe^e  pltinis  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
as  salads,  on  account  of  their  refrigerating  quality.  Their 
frequent  employment  by  persons  disposed  to  calculous  dis* 
etise:*  is  highly  dangerous,  as  they  give  rise  to  ihe  formatioo 
of  the  mulberry  or  oxalate  of  hme  calculus*,  which  is  net 
only  the  most  painful  of  all  ihe  stones  found  in  the  human 
kidneys  or  bladder,  but  also  the  most  insidious,  for,  owing  to 
ihe  int^olubihty  of  this  compound,  no  deposit  or  sedimenii 
observed  in  the  urine  at  an  early  period,  bO  as  to  occusiolM 
suspicion  of  v*hat  is  taking  place.  tMajendie  On  Ota 
2nd  French  edit.)    [Cicer.] 

OXALIC  i^iTHER  is  prepared  by  causing  the  ackl  J 
combine  wtth  the  cether  in  its  nascent  state:  for  tlii^  pttf 
pu!ie  equul  weights  of  oxalic  acid  and  tdcohol  are  distilll 
jiilh  tnice  their  wejght  uf  sulphuric  uei<t.  At  first  alcohol 
II nd  tether  disl.l,  and  then  oxulic  aether,  which  collects  ai 
an  oily  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver;  this  is  to  be  re- 
peatedly washed  with  water,  and  then  boiled  with  liibmrga 
till  lis  boiling-point  attains  360*' :  by  tbi»  the  cxccsa  of  acid 
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itad ;  and  the  oxalic  vther,  being  poured  off,  in  to  be 
id. 

ropertiei«  of  ibis  cether  are.  that  it  is  of  an  oily  ap- 
U  has  ail  aromatic  mixed  wi;h  an  alliaceous  odour: 
So  gravity  at  46°  is  l'U929,  and  it  boils  at  362^  It 
i  sparingly  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  neutral  to 
»rs:  with  alcoliol  it  combines  in  uU  proponions:  it 
Lalic  acid  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  by  the 
\  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  corn- 
One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  •  .  36 
One  equivalent  of  nlher      •     •     .     37 
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LIDAXlEiE  are  polypetalous  Exogenous  plants 
iperior  ovary,  a  small  number  of  hypogynous  sta- 
hieh  are  usually  monadelphous.  and  distinct  styles, 
uit  contains  five  cells,  in  which  theie  are  numerous 
!Casionally  expelled  with  violence  by  a  sudden  con- 
of  the  sides  of  the  pericarp  The  order  is  so  very 
lied  to  GeramiacesD  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
The  genus  Oxalis  itself  is  called  Wood-sorrel,  from 
ity  of  the  leaves  and  the  natural  habitation  of  the 
n  species  in  a  wild  stale ;  it  is  however  most  com- 
be Capo  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  species  are  ex- 
ornamentai.  In  the  East  Indies  the  genus  A  ver- 
dures a  fruit  (the  Carambola  or  Blimbing),  used  for 
and  preserving;  but  its  extreme  acidi;y  renders  it 
)le  to  many  persons.  Our  Oxalis  Aceto^iella,  or  com- 
lod -sorrel,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  true  Sham- 
be  Irish,  instead  of  the  trefoil  to  which  the  name  is 
nmonly  applied.  In  the  tropical  ports  of  India  is 
al  Oxalis,  called  O  sentilivu  in  cousoqucnce  of  its 
I  leaves  being  irritable  like  the  sensitive  plant:  it 
I  lately  asu^ertaincd  that  the  European  trefoil  leave<l 
lave  the  same  prope;  ty,  only  in  a  more  feeble  degree. 
«  de  TAcadimie  Eoyale  de  Hruxellety  vol.  vi.. 
This  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuous  iu  a  hot 
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Oxnlid.tcfc. 
Oxalti  Tiolacea-     l.TIie  Ktumciis  and  »tyl«t  after  the  caWz  aotl 
mbeca  niinov«d:  2.  Uie  ovary  wilb  Uie  fiv*  diaiuict  ttylu*;  9^  a 
kecUuU  uf  an  ovary. 

M IDE.  or  OXALAMIDK,  is  obtained  by  heating 
of  ammonia  in  a  retort,  and  also  by  some  other  pro- 
Theoxalateof  ammonia  is  decomiosed;  am raoniacal, 
I  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  cyanogen  gai>es  being 
:  in  tlie  neck  of  the  retort,  and  on  the  water  in  the 
,  a  dirty  white  substance  is-deposited;  this  is  oxa- 
hich  is  to  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.  Oxa- 
composed  of— 
Two  equivalents  of  carbon  .  •  12 
Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  .     .     IG 

Two  equivalents  of  hydrogen      •     .       2 
One  equivalent  of  azote        ...     14 
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It  will  be  seen  on  examination  that  it  is  formed  by  sepa- 
ratin};  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  of  water  =  9  from  one 
e<)uivalent  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  =s  53.  Although  it  con- 
tains neither  oxalic  acid  nor  ammonia,  yet,  when  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxalate 
of  potash  formed;  it  appears  iheref.ire  that  it  resumes 
oxygiMi  and  hydro,«;en  by  decouipuhing  water,  owing  to  the 
inlluence  of  the  alkali.  Wuh  sulphuric  acid  corresponding 
results  are  obtained;  caibonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases 
are  evolved,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  foimcd. 

The  properties  of  oxamide  are,  that  it  is  inodorous,  in- 
sipid, insoluble  in  cold  water ;  but  boiling  water  dis»ol\'e« 
it,  and  on  cooling,  flocculent  crystals  of  a  dirty  white  colour 
are  deposited.  When  moderately  heated,  it  sublimes  un- 
changed; but  when  quickly  heated,  it  is  decom|>osed, 
yielding  cyanogen  gas  and  a  bulky  coaly  residue.  Dilute 
acids  do  not  alter  it,  but  with  strong  acids  it  suffers  the 
change  alrvndy  described. 

The  production  of  this  substance,  and  the  reproduction  of 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  have  given  rise  to  some  general 
views  which  have  been  embodicKl  by  Dumas.  {ThioHe  de* 
Amides :  Chimin  oppiwuce  aur  ArU,  t.  v.,  p.  84. ) 

OXENSTIERNA,  AXEL.  COUNT,  born  in  1583.  of  a 
noble  Swedish  family,  studied  in  Germany  at  Rostock,  Jena, 
and  Wittenberg,  in  which  last  uni\ersity  he  took  degrees. 
After  his  return  to  Sweden,  he  followed  the  career  of  diplo* 
macy  under  Cha.les  IX  ,  and  was  made  a  senator.  When 
Gustavus  Adolphus  ascended  the  throne  in  1611,  he  ap* 
ponted  Oxenstierna  chancellor  or  prime  minister.  From 
that  time  the  name  of  the  minister  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  his  illustiious  master,  who>e  confidence  he  fully 
enjoyed,  and  to  wUoin  his  abdities  as  a  statesman  were  uf  tlie 
greaiest  service.  Af.er  the  death  of  Gustavus,  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  in  163*2,  Oxenstierna.  who  was  then  on  o  mission 
ill  another  part  of  Germany,  immerliaiely  repaired  to  the 
camp,  concentrated  the  Swedish  oiid  allied  forces,  urged  the 
German  princes  to  remain  steady  in  the  cause  of  the  alliance 
ogain^t  ihe  political  and  i elisions  tyranny  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  having  received  full  powers  from  the  senate 
of  Sweden,  he  became  the  ^oul  of  the  Protectant  league  in 
Gerin^y.  The  <litticulties  which  Oxenstierna  had  to  en- 
counter pn»ceede<l  from  the  jealousy  of  his  allies  more  than 
from  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  He  succeeded  however  in 
assembling  the  States  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Heilbronn,  and 
he  opened  the  meeting  by  a  speech.  AAer  much  opposi- 
tion, he  obtained  a  supply  of  money  for  the  Swedish  army, 
and  he  was  himself  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  league. 
A  succession  of  able  commanders,  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
Banner,  Torstenson,  Wrangel,  all  formed  in  the  school  of 
Gustavus,  led  on  the  Swedish  and  German  forces  with 
various  success,  while  Oxenstierna  directed  from  Stockholm 
the  diplomatic  negotiations,  until  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
in  1648,  I  ut  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Count 
0.xenstieriia*s  son  was  one  of  the  Swedish  envoys  who 
signed  that  celebrated  treaty.  It  was  to  him  that  the 
chancellor,  in  leply  to  the  young  man's  letters,  in  which  he 
had  expre>sed  himself  with  great  diffidence  in  consequence 
of  his  inexperience  in  matters  of  state,  wrote  the  following 
aentence,  which  has  become  proverbial :  *  Nescis,  mi  flli, 
quantilla  prudentia  homines  regantur'  (You  do  not  know 
yet,  my  son,  how  little  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  ruling  man- 
kind). 

Oxenstierna  was  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  Sweden 
during  the  whole  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  prime  minii^ter  aAer  she  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  He  strot.gly  opposed  Christina's  intention 
of  abdicating  the  crown,  and  being  unable  to  prevent  this 
act,  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  Christina's  successor, 
Charles  Gustavus,  consulted  him  however  on  important 
occasions.  Oxenstierna  died  at  Stockholm,  in  August,  1654, 
regretted  and  honoured  by  all  Sweden.  He  is  said  to  liave 
been  partly  the  writer  of  the*  Historia  Belli  Sueco(>er 
manici,'  published  by  Chemnitz,  and  also  of  the  work '  De 
Arcanis  Austriacn  Domus  ab  Hippolyto  ft  Lapide.* 

OXFORD.  City.    [Oxfordshire.] 
OXFORD,  Bishopric.    [Oxfordshirb.] 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.    The  origin  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Oxford  is  unknown.  It  is  aereed  upon  among  the  ablest 
investigators  that,  although  this  University  may  be  traced  to 
very  high  antiquity,  and  oeyond  the  age  of  any  satisfhctory 
records,  the  illustrious  Saxoli  king,  who  is  genendlv  said  to;^^^ 
have  founded  or  restored  it,  retUy  did  nothing  of  the  }ii\\w/ 
No  doennent  or  well-authentielited  history  can  b^teodO^ 
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in  which  ibe  name  of  Alfred  appears  as  a  benefactor  to  this 
University.  It  in  rerlain  buwever  that  Oxford  wa^  a  place 
ofsludy  in  ibw  rei^rn  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  not  eailior. 

The  first  place*  of  education  in  Oxford  apvear  to  have 
been  sclio  Is  for  \he  instruction  of  \oiilb.  These  scbook 
were  enher  claustial,  that  is,  appendatius  ta  conveni*  and 
other  religions  Louses;  or  sei;nlar^  such  as  were  kept  bv.  or 
liired  and  rented  uC  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford*  When 
many  of  these  secular  si^holars  resided  in  one  honso,  it  got 
llie  tmmpof  Hull  or  Hostel  (terms  wh^ch  are  not  yet  out  of 
UicK  and  goveninis  or  principals  were  appointed  lo  superin- 
tend  the  discipline  and  the  affairs  of  the  house.  But  ji  does 
not  appear  in  what  resfiects  the  education  in  thes^u  balls 
dj(!eied  from  that  in  jeltsioushou!»e&,  which  were  the  oldest 
placed  of  instruction.  The  schools  were  divided  into  griini' 
niar  Nrhoolsy  soi^histry  schools,  schools  for  arts,  medicine  or 
physic  echools,  liiw-scbouls.  divinity-schooU,  &c.  It  is  ditH- 
fnli  lo  discover  any  traces  of  a  regular  plan  of  education  in 
OsJ^jrd  before  the  foundation  of  the  first  college  by  Walter 
de  Merlon.  Tl^e  stalnies  of  ihis  founder  for  iii:i  college 
are  Mall  digestf^d:  and  they  have  been  adapted  with  little 
alteratiuu  to  succeeding  times  in  other  colleges  as  well  as 
Ills. 

A  reniarkablo  fact  in  the  early  history  of  Oxford  has  only 
been  put  in  a  c^ear  light  of  late  years,  and  that  by  the  in- 
diii»try  of  German  fecluilars.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
Vacaiius,  a  Lombard  by  birih,  established  aschoo!  of  Roman 
law  at  Oxford.  Stephen  after  a  time  aUeinptcd  to  suppress 
all  instruction  in  the  Roman  law,  but  we  are  infoimed  that 
his  attempt  was  not  sucre^Nful.  It  is  not  i^taied  liaw  it  hap- 
pened that  tho  sschool  of  Roman  law  was  stdl  maintaincil; 
but  it  was  not  put  down  at  once,  and  jt  appears  very  pro- 
bable that  it  subsisted  for  some  lime  after  ilie  death  of  Va- 
cn  ius.  The  puptk  of  Vacatins  were  numerous,  and  as  many 
of  them  were  poor,  he  prepared  fur  their  use  (about  I  he  year 
1J49)  a  work  on  Roman  Jaw  in  nine  books,  which  wan  ex- 
Uaded  trom  the  Pandects  and  the  Code.  The  learned  John 
of  Salisbury  was  the  friend  uf  Vacorius  and  ihuugh  Roman 
jurif^prudence  was  only  one  of  his  numerous  studies,  and 
not  the  chief  of  them,  he  was  compelenlly  acquainted  with 
R^inan  law,  and  doubtless  indebted  for  his  acquaintance 
with  ii  to  the  Oxford  school  of  Vuciiiius,  (Savigny,  Gesehickte 
di*s  Homischen  Rfchts  im  Mittelalier^  4er  band ;  Wenck, 
Mo gi liter  Vacaritts^  Lrps.,  l»*it>.)     [Vacarius  ] 

Various  accounts  ai-e  piven  of  ihe  number  of  ?4ludents  at 
Ox  fold  in  the  reigns  of  the  early  Norman  kings.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  IIL,  we  are  told  by  Wood  in  bis  AnnaU(vohi., 
p.  2tJb)  that  they  amounted  to  thirty  thousand;  and  even 
when  Mei ton  College  was  founded,  ihey  are  said  lo  hare 
amounted  to  fifiecn  thousand.  (Gul,  Risbanger,  in  Chron, 
suo  MS,  Bibl.  Cott.,  CLiud,,  D.  vi.,  quoted  by  Wood,  ut  supra, 
p.  26G,)  But  these  numbers  are  evidently  great  exag* 
gerutions,  and  it  is  not  eajiy  to  see  how  any  writers  could 
be  led  to  make  statements  so  grossly  improbable.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  University  was  then  frequented 
by  a  great  number  of  students,  and  many  foreigners  resorted 
lo  it  from  Paris  and  other  places. 

The  earliest  charter  of  piivileges  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  as  a  corporate  body  is  of  ibe  2Btb  Hen.  IIL  (Pat. 
28  Uen-  III,  m.  G,  *  Libertates  eoncesftro  Cancellurio  Uni- 
yersitiitis  Oxon,*)  It  was  followed  by  charters,  some  of 
fresh  privileges,  and  otheis  of  general  confirmation  of  the 
privileges  formerlv  jjranied,  in  the  391  !i  Hon.  IIL,  a«d.  1255  ; 
U)  the  tSih  Edw.  IIL.  1344;  in  the  I  7th  and  33rd  Edw.  HI.; 
in  the  Ut  Hen.V.,  37(hHcn.VI  ,  and  15th  Hen.VilL 
The  lust  confirmaiion  was  m  llie  i  jthEhzabtsth,  in  the*  Act 
concerning  ibe  several  Incorporations  of  the  Universities 
uf  O.vford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
Charlerii,  Libcities,  and  Privileges  granted  to  either  of 
them.' 

't'bc  Cottonian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Claud..  D. 
viii,,  contains  an  ancient  lopy  of  the  statutes,  privileges, 
and  custaras  of  this  University,  upon  vellum,  written  early 
111  tliellfcenlh  century,  a  beau ttful  manuscript.  Another 
MS.  m  the  same  cul lection,  Faufiiina,  C.  vii.,  contains  an 
enumeration  of  the  titles  of  all  *he  charters  graaied  to  the 
Untver^it),  whether  of  general  or  individual  privilege,  from 
the  lime  of  Henry  IIL  lo  1591,  which  are  very  numerous. 

The  regulation  of  the  assise  of  bread  and  beer,  and  the 
supervinton  of  weights  and  measures,  were  granted  to  the 
chancoUor  of  ihe  University  by  Pal,  3'i  Edw.  HI  .  m,  5, 

The  aame  jealoosy  of  the  authority  uf  the  University 
whwh  existed  in  early  limea  among  the  tow  n>mcn  of  Cam- 


bridge, prevadcd  at  Oxford  also.  The  quarreU  between  the 
scholars  and  the  townsmen  often  broke  out  into  op*ft 
violence. sometimes  tificompanied  with  Idood^hed.  M»i(h«« 
Paris  makes  mention  of  these  riots  as  early  as  l^4U.  tS«e 
also  Wood's  Annah  of  the  Univ.t  voL  i ,  pp.  *i3l.  'J37.  263» 
367,  4  li,  436.)  On  several  oiuasions  the  s^choliire  quitlfd 
the  University  for  a  time.  At  one  penoil  they  retired  W 
Northampton,  at  another  to  Stamford.  The  most  serious  rxit 
on  recoid  was  on  the  day  of  St.  Scholaslica  the  Virgin,  Fck 
1  ot  h,  1 364 -j,  when  many  lives  were  lost.  Gros^teste,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diucese  the  University  then  was,  placed 
the  lownismen  under  an  interdict,  from  which  he  lel^aicd 
them  in  \3j7t  upon  condition  that  the  commonalty  gf  Ox- 
ford, every  year  afier,  should  celebrate  an  anrnvenazvov 
St.  Scholastica's  day,  in  Sl  Mary  s  Churiih,  for  the  souls  of 
the  rlerks  and  others  killed  m  ihecontlict;  and  that  ibt 
mayor  for  the  time  beinir,  the  two  bailiffs,  and  three  scort 
of  the  chiefest  burghers,  should  personally  appear  on  Ui« 
said  day  in  St.  Mary*s  Church  at  muss,  and  oiler  at  Ihe  great 
altar  a  penny  each.  The  mayor  and  commonalty  at  Ibe 
same  time  gave  a  bond  to  pay  a  hundred  marks  yearly  lo 
the  University,  as  a  compensation  for  the  great  loii&et oc- 
casioned by  the  fray ;  but  Ihe  bond  was  not  lo  be  enfoired 
so  long  as  the  mayor  and  bixty-two  burghers  came  yearly 
and  ptii formed  the  penance.  This  bond  was  recited  and 
confirmed  in  a  charter  of  iu.^peximus  by  King  Edwani  IIL 
(Pat.  31  Edw.  IIL,  p.  i,,  ra.  'Id.)  Aficr  the  Reformation, 
ihts  custom  having  bet:n  neglected  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  for  fiflcen  years,  the  Universiiy 
sued  the  eity  for  Otieen  hundred  marks.  The  cilizem 
answered,  that  iheir  penaiiy  was  in  tlie  bond  of  a  mas«« 
which  was  aijainsl  law.  The  lords  of  the  queen's  councit 
hovTcver,  before  whom  the  case  was  finally  brought,  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  having  discharged  the  city  IVom  tha 
arrears,  ordered  that  in  future  the  tiame  number  of  ciliscus 
should,  on  St.  Scholaslica's  day,  attend  a  sermon  or  ccmr 
munion  at  Sl.  Mary's^  offering  each  a  penny  at  the  ka*L 
Thi,i  was  subsequently  rhan^ed  to  attending  at  the  ordinary 
church  service:  the  otfernig  wiu>  made  imnu'diately  afier  the 
Litany,  which,  for  Ihat  purpose,  was  read  at  the  altar.  Jt 
continued,  with  now  and  then  an  intermission  (ihe  cuixeof 
being  always  anxious  to  gel  rid  of  this  penance),  till  J&i^ 
in  which  year»  on  Feb.  1st,  in  full  convocation,  the  Univer- 
sity sea!  was  affixed  to  an  instrument  which  eutiiely  relea^vd 
I  hem  from  its  observance. 

This  University  has  hecn  long  governed  by  slatuica*  or 
bye-laws,  made  at  different  timea,  and  confirmed  by  Ibe 
charters  of  the  king^  of  England.  Thoi^e  at  piesent  tu 
force  were  draw  n  up  »n  1629.  and  confirmed  by  a  charier  from 
King  CharlesL.  in  1 635.  The  corporation  uf  1  he  Uiiiver»ity 
is  styled  *  the  chancellor,  masters^  and  scholars  of  the  Uu^ 
ve]  sity  of  Oxford.' 

The  highest  officer  is  the  cliancellor.  In  Ihe  thirteenlli 
century  the  chancellor  wa.s  styled  I  he  master  or  rector  of 
the  schooU,  and  appears  to  have  derived  his  authority  frota 
the  bisliops  of  Lincoln,  who  were  then  the  dioce^ns  ui 
Oxford.  The  biahops  conlirmed,  while  the  regents  and  non- 
regents  nominated,  the  cbancellor;  but  after  therei|(iiof 
Edward  IIL,  the  chancellor  was  elected  and  conflrioed  by 
the  regents  and  non-regentjs  only,  At  first  Ihc  election  vrai 
for  one,  two,  or  Ihree  years;  but  afterwards  for  life*  Still 
however  Ihe  person  chosen  was  a  resident  member  of  iht 
UniversitVi  and  always  an  eccleiiiasiic  unlit  the  time  of  Str 
John  Ma'hon>  in  1553,  wlio  was  the  firsit  lay-chance!Ior.  It 
was  afterwards  confen-ed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  convocation, 
upon  eccksiastics  or  laymen.  Since  the  time  of  Aieh- 
bl^hop  Sheldon*  in  1G67,  it  has  only  been  conferred  upon 
noblemen  of  distinction  who  have  been  membera  of  the 
University, 

The  chancellor's  deputy  was  formerly  styled  vicegerent  or 
commissary,  but  for  a  long  lime  past  he  has  been  styled 
vice  chancellor.  His  office  is  annual,  though  genondly 
held  fur  faur  years.  The  vice-chancellor  is  nominaled  by 
Ihe  chancellor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of 
colleges,  and  appoints  fourdi^nuiies,  or  pro- vice- chance  I  lori» 
who  must  likewise  be  heaiis  of  colleges.  IJuttng  lie 
vacancy  of  chancellor  however,  Ihe  office  is  executed  by  tiie 
senior  theologus,  or  cancellarius  notus,  resident  in  this 
University. 

The  sencsrhallus,  or  hign  steward,  U  appoioted  by  ibt 
chancellor,  and  approved  by  convocation.  The  office  is  for 
life*  The  high  steward  assists  the  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  and  proctors  in  Ihc  execution  oi  their  rejspeeUvis 
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!uties,  and  defends  the  riehts,  customs,  and  liberties  of  the 
University.  If  required  ly  the  chancellor,  he  hears  and 
letermines  capital  causes,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  privileges  of  the  University,  whenever  a  scholar  or 
privileged  person  is  the  party  offending.  He  also  holds  the 
university  courtlect  at  the  appointment  of  the  chancellor 
yt  vice-che.ncellor.  either  by  hmiself  or  deputy. 

The  office  of  proctor  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  that  of 
^ncellor.  The  duty  of  the  two  proctors  is  to  inspect 
the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  University  as  to  all 
nratters  of  discipline  and  good  onler;  they  are  in  fact  the 
leting  magistrates.  They  must  be  masters  of  arts,  of  not 
less  than  four  years*  standing,  and  chosen  out  of  the  several 
5onq|es  by  turns,  according  to  a  cycle  framed  in  1629  by 
Dr.  Peter  Turner,  Savilian  professor,  and  Rober  Heggs  of 
Uorpus  College,  and  sanctioned  by  the  statutes  given  by 
Charles  I.  at  that  time.  After  their  election  they  nominate 
four  masters  of  arts  to  be  their  deputies,  or  pro-proctors,  and 
DBay  depute  their  authority  to  a  larger  number  if  neces- 
lary. 

Tlie  whole  business  of  the  University  is  transacted  in  two 
itttmct  assemblies,  termed  '  Houses,'  namely,  the  House 
if  Congregation,  and  the  House  of  Convocation.  The  chan- 
eellor,  or  vice-chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  his  four 
leputtes,  and  the  two  proctors,  or,  in  their  absence,  their 
respective  deputies,  preside  in  both  houses,  where  their 
pTKence  is  necessary  on  all  occasions. 

The  business  of  congregation  is  principally  confined  to 
the  pl»sing  of  graces  and  dispensations,  and  to  the  granting 
»f  degrees.  Upon  ull  questions  submitted  to  that  house,  the 
riee-ehancellor  singly,  and  the  two  proctors  jointly,  have 
u  absolute  negative.  In  the  sole  instance  of  supplicating 
Ibr  graces,  but  in  no  other,  every  member  of  the  house,  in 
iddition  to  his  general  right  of  suifrage,  has  a  suspending 
Mgaiive  upon  each  grace  for  three  times,  as  the  grace  is 
proposed  in  three  distinct  congregations;  but  previously  to 
ibe  fourth  supplication,  he  is  required  to  state  privately 
Id  the  Tice-chnncellor  and  proctors  the  ground  and  proof  of 
liis  objection,  which  are  submitte<l  to  the  judgment  of  the 
bouse  for  approbation  or  rejection.  All  suffrages  for  or 
igainst  graces  and  dispensations  in  congregation  are  to  he 
vhiaipered  secretly  into  the  ear  of  the  proctor,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  which,  given  in  the  words  flacet  or  nan  placet,  the 
Site  of  the  measure  is  ultimately  determined. 

The  power  of  convocation  extends  to  all  subjects  which 
ire  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  University.  In 
!he  exen  ise  however  of  one  particular  branch  of  its  privi- 
eges,  the  exacting  of  new  or  the  explainmg  of  old  statutes, 
wme  restriction  is  imposed.  If  the  statute  to  be  explained 
Ml  a  royal,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  Caroline  statute,* 
the  royal  permission  is  first  to  be  obtained.  If  it  be  deemed 
idvisable  to  enact  de  novo,  or  to  explain  any  except  a  royal 
itatute,  the  measure  must  be  referred  to  the  hebdomadal 
iDeeting  of  the  heads  of  houses;  and  if  this  meeting,  on 
ieliberation,  approve  of  the  measure,  it  draws  up  the  terms 
Id  which  it  is  to  be  promulgated  in  the  House  of  Congre- 
gation, and,  three  days  af^er,  proposed  in  convocation. 

As  in  congregation,  so  also  in  convocation,  the  chancellor 
or  vice-chancellor  singly,  and  the  two  proctors  jointly,  are 
oftcially  invested  with  an  absolute  negative  upon  all  pro- 
ceedings except  in  elections. 

In  both  Houses,  when  the  negative  of  the  vice-chancel- 
lor, or  of  the  proctors,  is  not  interposed  (an  interposition 
almost  as  rare  as  the  royal  veto  in  parliament),  every  ques- 
tion is  decided  by  the  majority. 

For  the  better  government  of  the  University,  there  is  also 
an  hebdomadal  meeting  of  the  heads  of  houses,  who  meet 
every  Monday,  and  at  other  times  when  convened  by  the 
vice  chancellor.  This  meeting  consists  of  the  vicechan- 
cdlor,  heads  of  houses,  and  proctors,  who  deliberate  upon 
all  matters  relatini;  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
Univeniity,  and  inquire  into  and  consult  respecting  the  due 
observances  of  statutes  and  customs.  All  the  letters  like- 
wise of  the  chancellor,  in  the  case  of  dispensations,  which 
are  addressed  to  convocation,  must  be  sanctioned  by  them 
before  they  are  recited  in  the  House. 

In  1Gij3  King  James  I.,  by  diploma  dated  March  12th, 
granted  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
privilege  of  choosing  two  representatives  in    parliament. 

*  Th«  CaixAiiMfUlitUt  transmitted  1)y  CliariM  I.,  and  eouflrnMd  by  oon^o- 
»'km.  arr  ihoM  which  r«Aie  to  Ui«  hcbdomrdal  meeUng.  to  the  nomiaatkio 
of  y het  w  cutled  cwUcctors  in  I<ut,  to  the  elfiction  of  procton,  and  to  tht  pro- 
*  1  cycle. 


This  measure  was  oppose<l  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
ably  supported  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  members  are 
chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  and  regent  and  non- 
regent  masters  in  convocation. 

The  following  are  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  with  the  dates 
of  their  respective  foundations:  — University  College,  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  872 ;  restored  before  1 249 :  Morton, 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  12G4;  removed  to  Oxford, 
1274;  Exeter,  1314;  Oriel, '1326;  Queen's  College.  1340; 
NewCoUege,  1386;  Lincoln,  1427;  All  Souls.  1437;  Mag- 
dalen, 1 456 ;  Brasenose,  1 490 ;  Corpus  Christi  College,  1516 ; 
Christ-Church.  1525;  Trinity,  1554;  »St.  John's  College, 
1555;  Jesus  College,  1571;  Wadham,  1613;  Pembroke 
College,  1624;  Worcester,  1714;  St.  Edmund  Hall,  soon 
after  1269;  St.  Mary  Hall,  1333;  New  Inn  Hall,  1392; 
Magdalen  Hall,  1487;  St.  Albans  Hall,  soon  after  1547. 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  colleges  are 
corporate  bodies  belonging  to  the  class  called  eleemosynary 
[CoLLKOEs],  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  corporation  of 
the  University,  with  which,  in  the  common  opinion,  they  arc 
often  confounded ;  a  mistake  which  the  dicta  of  eminent 
judges  (Lord  Mansfield  for  instance),  and  still  more  the 
actual  mode  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  University 
at  present,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  create  and  maintain. 
[University  College,  &c.] 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
are: — 

1 .  The  Schools,  with  the  Bodleian  Library,  The  Divin  ity 
School,  with  the  room  above  forming  part  of  the  Bodleiari, 
was  completed  about  the  year  1480 :  the  rest  of  the  Schools, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Bodleian,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Thomas  Holt,  of  York,  who'is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  architect  of  Wadham  College,  and  of  the  new 
quadrangle  of  Morton,  both  built  about  the  same  time. 
The  Bodleian  Library  was  first  laid  open  to  the  public  on 
Nov.  8th,  1602.  Attached  to  it  is  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  Theatre,  built  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  the  University,  in  1069,  at 
the  expense  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  The  upper  part  of 
this  building  was  used  for  the  University  nress  till  1713. 

3.  Tlie  Ashmolean  Museum,  built  at  tiie  charge  of  tho 
University  in  1683. 

4.  The  Clarendon,  completed  in  1712,  partly  from  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon's 
*  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  the  copyright  of  which  was 
given  to  the  University.  The  printing  for  the  University  was 
carried  on  in  this  building  from  1713  to  1830,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  newly-erected  piin ting- house.  ^The  base- 
ment-story of  the  Clarendon  contains  at  present  a  police- 
room,  and  other  apartments  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment; the  remainder  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to 
offices  for  the  despatch  of  University  business,  and  lecture- 
rooms  for  the  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  and  the 
readers  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

5.  Radcliffe's  Zf^rary.— The  munificent  founder  of  this 
library  was' John  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  who  was  born  at  Wake- 
field in  1650.  By  his  will,  13th  September,  1714,  he  appro- 
priated 40,000/.  for  the  building  and  purchase  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands;  100/.  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  150/.  per  annum  for  the  librarian.  James  Gibbs, 
a  native  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  architect.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  June  16,  1737,  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1747.  This  library  was  opened  April  13,  1749,  in 
a  public  ceremony  by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Rudcliffe's  will. 
It  has  been  approprta'ted  by  a  late  resolution  of  the  trustees 
to  the  reception  of  books  in  medicine  and  natural  history. 
In  the  area  of  this  library  a  few  antique  marbles  are  de- 
posited, with  a  selection  of  casts  from  the  best  statues  of 
antiquity.  Here  also  is  preserved  the  Corsi  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  marbles  employed  in  the  ornamental  ar- 
chitecture of  both  antient  and  modern  Rome. 

6.  The  Radcliffe  Observatory. — This  building  was  erected 
out  of  the  funds  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  by  the  trustees  of  his  will. 
It  comprises  a  dwelling-house  for  the  observer,  apartments 
for  observation  and  lectures,  as  well  as  rooms  for  an  assi:»t- 
ant-observer,  and  it  is  amply  supplied  with  astronomical  in- 
struments. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  June  27,  1772. 
The  original  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Keenc.  The  building 
was  altered  and  completed  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt  The 
Radcliffe  trustees  appoint  the  observer,  who  nomin** 
assistant. 

7.  The  University  Press,^As  the  great  ivKveM 


nets  rendered  it  necesmury  to  bave  more  extensiive  prumi&es, 

1  he  deleijatei*  of  the  press  were  empowertrfl  by  convocalion.  in 
18-25.  to  fontiact  for  the  purchase  of  ground  iiorili  of  Woi- 
ceitier  College,  fur  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  The  pre* 
sent  building  was  commenced  in  1826,  from  a  design  made  by 
Mr,  Daniel  Rtiberl^on,  The  entire  front  and  the  south  wing 
were  fljitiihed  in  1827;  the  norihi  which  was  commenced  m 
18'2y  nnder  the  superniiendence  of  Mr.  Bbre,  was  com- 
Ijletcd  in  ihe  following  year;  und  on  the  west  side  of  the 
c|uadrang1e  are  houses  for  the  superintendenta,  an  engine- 
lloui^c,  btrong-rooin  for  standing  type,  &c. 

Besiide  thea^d  buddings^  there  i$  a  Botanic  Garden,  con* 
laining  about  five  acres,  ont»inaUy  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Jews  in  Oxford.  The  entrance  gateway,  designed  by  Inigu 
Jones  and  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  decorated  with  a 
bust  of  the  fuunder,  Henry  Danvers,  earl  of  Danhy,  by 
whom  these  premises  were  purchased  and  improved  at  an 
expence  of  5iiUU/.  in  163i, 

The  Professors  of  the  University  are,  like  those  of  Cam- 
bridge, paid  from  various  sources;  some  from  the  University 
chest,  others  by  the  king,  or  from  estates  left  for  that  pur- 
pose- They  are— the  retrius  professors  of  divinity,  civil  law, 
medicine.  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  upon  Uie  Ibundatiou  of  King 
Henry  VIIL;  Ihe  Lady  Marj^avel's  professor  of  divinity; 
the  Savdian  professors  of  geometry  and  astronomy;  Dr, 
White's  professor  of  moral  philosophy;  the  Camden  pro- 
fessor  of  antient  history;  TomHne's  prselector  in  anatomy; 
a  professor  of  music ;  two  professors  of  Arabic,  one  of  whom 
is  called  the  Lord  Almoners  Reader;  a  botanical  professor; 
a  profe&ser  of  poetry ;  a  regius  professor  of  modern  history 
and  modern  langunges,  founded  by  King  George  XL  in 
1721;  an  Anglo  Saxon  professor;  ihe  Vnieriiin  professor  of 
common  law;  a  clinical  professor;  the  Aldriehiun  piofesaon 
of  anatomy,  of  the  praciieo  uf  medicine,  and  of  chemistry  ;  a 
profesHor  i/f  poliUcul  economy;  a  professor  of  Sanscrit; 
Lee's  lecturer  in  anatomy ;  and  readers  established  by  grant 
from  the  crown,  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  mineralogy, 
and  in  geology.  Several  of  these  professors  give  tio  lectures; 
a  ctrcuuislance  which  is  explained  by  the  fac^i  of  some  of  the 
antient  studies  of  the  University  having  fallen  into  disnse, 
eivd  law  for  instance;  but  more  particularly  in  consequen^^e 
of  the  praclirul  change  whieh  m  the  course  of  time  has 
taken  place  in  ihe  system  of  teaching.  The  instrnction  is 
now  given  to  the  undergraduates  by  their  tutors  m  (he 
respective  colleges,  and  the  University  merely  determines 
ttie  course  of  iustr\iction  and  supL-rintends  and  directs  the 
examinations  which  it  requires  the  students  to  submit  to  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  a  degree. 

The  to  In  I  number  of  mtimhers  upon  the  hookt  of  the 
diflferent  colleges  and  halts  of  Oxford,  at  the  end  of  1839, 
was  5440. 

(Wood's  Annals  qf  ihe  Univerfiiu^  edited  by  Gutch; 
Cholmera's  Hintory  of  the  Coll^ge^t  Haik^  4'C'  ofOxfordt 

2  %ois.  «vo.,  Itill*:  Oxford  Univ.  Calendar »  to  which  last 
work  the  reader  is  referred  for  moro  particular  information 
un  the  existing  state  of  the  University,  its  scholarships,  ex- 
aminiition?;.  pnies,  Stc-J 

OXFORD,  KARL  OF,     [Harley] 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  En^^lond,  bounded 
on  Ihe  noilh-eost  bv  Nur*haraj)ton»hire,  on  the  east  by  Buck- 
inghamshire; on  tiie  sonth-east,  south,  ami  south  west  by 
Beikabire;  on  ihe  west  by  Glouceslersidre,  and  on  Ihe 
north'WCit  by  Warwickshire.  Its  figure  is  very  irregular: 
the  greatest  length  is  from  north  by  west  to  i^outh  by  east, 
from  the  three  shire-sfoncsat  the  junction  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Ket  I  not  with  the  Thames,  near  Reading  in  Berkshire, 
51  mdes;  its  breadth  is  very  variable  ;  in  the  northern  part. 
from  the  neighl>oui  homlof  Burford  to  the  hanks  of  theOuse 
ncarBuckinijhi»m,  u  is  li*  miles ;  l>ut  to  the  north  of  Oxford 
city  the  brcadih  contract:^  suddenly  to  about  7  miles;  and 
in  the  ^otithent  pari  of  the  county  it  never  exceeds  1 6  miles, 

3  *as  Uiat  breadth  only  forafehoitspace.  between  Abingdon 
"liamtv     Uhe  aiea  ij>  e^itimaied  ai  7J6  square  miles:  it 

ihethvriy  fii'st  of  the  Endish  cuonttcs,  being  rather 

han  Suirey.  but  larger  tuun  Berkslure.    The  pupu* 

m  l!j'2l,  was  rac.y?*  ;  in  18.11  a  was  152,1  J6;  show- 

.  inert'<iNe  m  ten  yeai's  uf  i3,ltf5,  or  more  than  11  per 

and  giving   2Ul    mhubitiints   to  a  square  mile:    m 

ii  of  popuUiion  it  IS  the  ihiriieih  of  English  counties; 

ly  of  popuUiion,  the  iwentieth.     Oxford,  the  shire 

at  thtf  Junction  of  the  Cliaiwell  with  the  Isi&  or 

^  ^1  mil^ii  from  London  ifit,  Paul*Bj  in  a  itraight 


line  westnorth-wBst ;  57  miles  from  the  General  Post^olBai^ 
whicl)  is  close  to  St.  PouVs,  by  the  Ludlow  and  VVorc«»|« 
mad-road  ihroui^h  Uxbridge,  Beac^m^iiuld,  and  High  Wjp- 
combe;  or  6t)  miles  by  tlie  Cuermarihen  and  Gloucesltr 
mail- road,  through  Ho  un  slow,  Colubrook,  Maidenhead,  and 
Henley. 

Surface  and  GefJagical  C/mracter.'^-ThG  southern  part 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Chdtern  HilU,  wbidi 
extend  across  tire  sou  the  in  extremity  from  Bucktng* 
hamsbire  on  the  east  to  Berkshire  on  thu  suuih-wes^u  TUm 
hills  are  composed  of  chalk,  and  term  part  of  that  extanaifv 
range  of  chulky  elevations  which  extends  through  ibt 
counties  intervening  between  Norfolk  and  Wdtshire,  and 
which  encloses  on  that  side  the  chalk  basin  of  i^ndoa. 
The  outer  or  north-western  escarpment  ot*  those  hilU,  which 
is  the  steep  side,  crosses  the  echini y  from  north  east  to  south* 
west,  near  Stokenchurch,  Nutlield,  and  Checkindun  of 
Chalkenden.  This  escarpment  is  known  on  the  t  ujstern  %id« 
of  the  county  as  Sioken*  hurch  Hill*  On  the  western  sid«; 
on  the  summit  is  Nuftiehl  Common,  which  has  an  ele%'aiHjit 
of  757  feet,  Nellie  bed  Hill,  neur  Nulfield  Common,  ii  8i0 
feet  high.  The  Thames  tlows  through  a  winding  valley  or 
depression  traversing  this  chalk  range.  Tlje  Cinl terns  www 
formerly  occupied  by  a  forest  or  thicket  of  beech  trees,  wUicb 
are  Ihe  trees  best  ndapted  to  the  sod.  There  are  still  neiiend 
beech  woods  or  pbntalions,  though  a  large  |a;tof  thtt  Mih 
face  is  now  occupied  as  aiabh^  land  or  as  fihee(>-walks. 

From  the  fool  of  these  hills  the  lower  formaiiona  of  tin 
cretaceous  group  crop  out.  The  upper  green-sand  ^arcaly 
appear.s,  being  ahnosi  lust  in  the  chalk  marl  which  overli«i 
and  in  the  gault  which  underlies  it:  the  gaull  has  be^n 
sometimes  designated  Tels worth  blue  mart  or  Tei««erlh 
clay,  from  the  village  of  Telsworth  near  Thame,  ortlrom  lU 
suitableness  to  the  growth  of  the  oak)  'oak-tree  soil.*  Tbt 
iron-sand  or  lower  green-sand  crops  out  from  beneath  tb« 
gault,  and  with  its  subordinate  lieds  of  ochre  is  found 
covering  to  the  depth  of  oi)  feet  the  upper  oohtic  formation 
on  the  summit  of  Shotover  llilh  which  hill  has  an  elevatioo 
of  399  feet 

The  upper  division  of  the  oolitic  series,  comprt^hendiiip 
the  Purbeck,  Portland,  and  Kimmeridge  beds,  crops  out 
from  beneath  the  iron  sand.  These  oolites  rise  to  theif 
highest  point  in  this  county  in  Shotover  Hill,  on  ih«  summit 
of  which  they  are  covered  by  the  iron  ^and  and  ochre.  TbcM 
beds  are  quarried  at  Garsington,  not  fur  fromOxfortl,  on  iht 
south-west  of  Shotover  HdJ^ 

The  surface  occupied  by  ihcsu  formations  from  tho  obalk 
marl  inclusive  forms  an  undulating  trat^t  witliout  any  luAjr 
hills:  each  group  of  formations  occupies  u  strip  of  surfaeu^f 
varying  breadtli,  exlending  from  north-east  to  south-west 
across  that  narrow  part  uf  the  county  which  lie^  south  of 
Oxford.  The  Kimmeridge  clay  does  not  appear  ou  the  ea^t 
of  Shotover  Hdh 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  to  tbetiitof 
that  city,  the  coral  rag,  one  of  the  foirauiions  of  the  middi# 
division  of  oolites,  forms  an  elevated  platform  beiwe«n  tb* 
valleys  of  the  Charwell  and  the  Thame.  Bockley.  on  the 
northern  ecb^e  of  this  pLlform,  is  iis  most  elevated  point: 
on  the  souihtnnside  it  gradually  subsides,  the  strata  dipping 
in  Ihatdiieclion.  This  formation  is  not  found  on  tht?  ta3!em 
side  of  the  ci>unty,  but  un  the  western  side  it  extendi  acioiM 
the  Thames  into  Berkahiru :  the  Thames  Hows  ihroufih  wliai 
appears  to  be  a  brtaeh  formed  by  subsequent  denutlution  Ui 
this  range.  The  blue  clay  or  Oxford  clay,  which  fonoi  the 
lowest  member  of  the  middle  oolite  group,  sejaraiing  ihtf 
coral  rag  from  the  lower  oohtes,  crops  out  from  heneaih  the 
coral  rag,  and  occupies  the  middle  part  of  the  county  at  ^r 
as  Bicester,  Woodstock,  Wilney,  and  Earn pt en,  near  whicll 
towns  the  line  of  junction  between  thi^  ^nd  the  subjiiccol 
formations  may  he  traced.  The  tract  occupied  by  iliuOl- 
ford  cby  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  tlai.  ll  forma  ilw 
valley  of  the  Isis  or  Thames  ubuve  Oxford.  On  the  easfeftl 
side  of  the  county  the  Purtlaml  beds  of  the  upper  serie^of 
oohtes  rest  immediately  on  the  Oxford  clay,  Ihe  inlermedut« 
fur  ma  I  ions  not  being  found. 

The  res.  of  the  county,  exrept  the  valley  of  Ihe  CharwdJ, 
from  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  upward,  is  oiuupted  by 
the  lower  duiMon  of  the  oolites.  The  upper  hed>  i»f  this 
division,  which  are  probably  cornbl■a^h  beds,  are  often  of  i  ^ 
pasty  or  chalky  consistency  and  colour  The  forest  marUle» 
another  formation  of  this  diMsjon,  has  obiamvd  its  naiDe 
ffom  Wichuood  fo^e^t  near  Buvlbrd,  where  U  is  found.  It  * 
IS  a  UmestonOp  fusceptible  q(  a  toteiiible  t>ohsb»  «iul 
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ionally  used  as  a  coarte  marble.  It  consisU  of  thin  slaty 
•da»  ■eldom  having  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
arted  by  layers  of  clay  varying  in  thickness  from  less  than 
a  inch  to  a  foot.  The  calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfield  near 
l^oodstock  probably  belongs  to  the  same  part  of  the  series 
I  the  forest  marble :  it  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  va- 
ety  of  its  organic  remains,  among  which  are  the  spoils  of 
ircLs  land  animals,  amphibia,  sea  shells,  and  vegetables. 
'hit  alate  consists  of  two  fissile  beds  of  buff  or  grey  oolitic 
mmtone  called  *  pendle :'  each  bed  is  about  two  feet  thick, 
nd  is  aeparated  by  a  bed  of  loose  calcareo-siliceous  sand- 
»ne  called  *  race.*  The  pendle,  after  being  quarried,  is  ex- 
OMd  to  the  action  of  a  winter's  frosts:  and  the  blocks,  being 
iruck  on  their  edge  with  a  mallet,  freely  separate  into  slates 
jfficientiy  thin  to  afford  a  light  material  for  roofing.  The 
uarries  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Evenlode,  near  the  village 
r  Stonesfield,  not  far  from  Blenheim:  they  have  been 
'fought  from  a  remote  period,  and  give  employment  at  pre- 
BOt  to  many  labourers.  The  great  oolite  is  quarried  near 
lurfocd ;  and  these  quarries  supplied  the  stone  of  which  St. 
^uFa  Cathedral  (London)  is  built 

The  lower   division  of  the    oolites  form  the  mass  of 

well-defined  range  of  hills  rising  from  the  valley  occupied 
y  the  Oxford  clay.  The  oornbrash  is  generally  found  on 
ne  firat  acclivity,  rising  above  the  va  ley ;  the  forest  marble 
nd  calcareous  slate  crop  out  from  beneath  the  combrash, 
nd  form  the  slope  above  it ;  and  the  great  oolite,  emerging 
rom  beneath  these,  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  hills.  In 
Ktenaive  districts  however,  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  the 
djaeent  county  of  Noithampton,  some  causes  have  led  to 
be  denudation  of  the  cap  of  the  great  oolite  in  several  places, 
auaiDg  it  to  terminate  on  the  north-west  in  a  low  terrace, 
nd  exposing  the  subjacent  beds  of  ferruginous  sands  and 
andstone.  Numerous  insulated  masses  of  the  great  oolite 
ra  Boattered  throuj^hout  the  space  thus  denuded,  sometimes 
inniog  the  caps  of  hills,  and  in  the  regular  plane  of  the 
tiiita*  at  other  times  forming  extensive  masses  in  the  valleys 
r  low  founds,  surrounded  bv  sandy  hills  and  disposed  m 
ontiderably  inclined  planes,  thus  appearing  as  if  they  had 
eeo  precipitated,  perhaps  by  waters  undermining  the  sub- 
loent  sandy  beds,  into  their  present  situation.  The  denuded 
arts  occupied  by  the  ferruginous  sands  extend  over  the 
reftter  part  of  the  county  north  of  Deddiogton  and  Chip- 
uig-Norton,  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of 
he  Rvenlode.  Between  the  great  oolite  and  these  sandy  and 
andstone  beds  a  thick  clay  is  generally  found ;  and  beneath 
be  sands  is  found  a  sandy,  gritty,  micaceous  marl,  generally 
eriTinsc  a  green  colour  from  a  copious  admixture  of  sub- 
side of  iron,  and  containing  beds  of  gritstone,  some  of  which 
m  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  while  others 
m  much  harder,  and  are  quarried  for  flagstones,  troughs, 
nd  other  coarse  purposes.  The  district  occupied  by  these 
olitic  and  arenaceous  formations  contains  some  of  the 
igheat  bills  in  the  county.  Epwell  Hill,  near  the  border 
f  tbia  county  and  Warwickshire,  is  836  feet  high.  Edge 
[ill  ia  close  to  the  border,  but  just  within  Warwickshire. 

The  lias  beds,  which  underlie  the  oolites,  rise  to  the  sur- 
lee  io  the  valley  of  the  Ciiarwcll  on  the  north-eastern  bor- 
er of  the  county,  and  again  in  a  projecting  portion  on  the 
orth-veatern  border  near  Chipping- Norton ;  but  the  extent 
f  country  occupied  by  them  is  very  trifling. 

Hj^of^rctphy  and  Communications. --OKfordMre  is  al- 
Mat  entirely  comprehended  in  the  ba»in  of  the  Thames. 
*he  Stour,  an  attluent  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  rises  just 
rithin  the  north  western  boundary;  and  the  Ouse,  in  the 
ipper  part  of  its  course,  skirts  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
ind  receives  one  of  its  smaller  tributaries  from  that  part  of 
be  county;  but  the  districts  watered  by  these  streams  are 
00  ^mall  ti)  require  further  notice. 

The  l*hames,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  the  upper 
nti  of  its  course,  the  Isis,  first  touches  the  county  a  little 
)ek>w  Lechladein  Gloucestershire,  at  which  town  the  navi- 
sation  commences.  From  below  Lechlade  it  Mows  alon^ 
he  bolder  between  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  until  it 
Inally  quits  the  latter  county  a  little  below  Henley.  The 
ength  of  this  part  of  its  course  may  be  estimated  at  about 
'0  miles.  Its  course  from  Lechlade  is  easterly  to  below  the 
unction  of  the  Windrush ;  then  north-north-east  to  below  the 
unction  of  the  Evenlode;  from  thence  south-south-east, 
bough  with  many  windings,  past  Oxford,  where  it  receives 
lie  Charwell.  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  where  it  receives  the 
>;k»  Dorcheiter»  wnera  it  receives  the  Thame,  and  Walling- 


ford  in  Berkslure,  to  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  near  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire:  below  the  junction  of  the  Kennel  its  course 
is  first  north-east  then  north-west  to  Henley,  just  bolow 
which  it  leaves  Oxfordshire  altogether. 

The  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Charwell,  and  Thame  bclonjyf 
chiefly  to  Oxfordshire.  The  Windrush  rises  in  the  Colswold 
Hills,  on  the  border  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire, 
and  after  flowing  about  16  or  18  miles  through  the  latter, 
county,  enters  Oxfordshire,  through  which  it  has  a  farther 
course  of  about  the  same  length  (making  32  to  30  miles  in 
all),  passing  Burford  and  Witney  into  the  Thames,  into 
which  it  flows  bv  several  channels.  It  is  not  navigable,  but 
turns  many  mills. 

The  Evenlode  rises  near  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  enters  Oxfordshire  about  9  miles  fVom  its 
source,  having  previously  skirted  the  border  for  a  short  dis- 
tance: its  course  through  Oxfordshire  may  be  computed  at 
22  miles,  making  about  31  altogether.  It  passes Charlbury. 
It  receives  several  small  tributaries;  one  (7  miles  long) 
from  Groat  Rollwright  near  Chipping-Norton,  just  as  it 
enters  the  county,  and  one  (the  Glyme,  12  miles  long)  also 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipping-Norton.  The  Glvme 
passes  Woodstock  and  flows  through  Blenheim  Park,  where 
it  expands  into  a  large  sheet  of  water.  Neither  the  Even- 
lode nor  any  of  its  tributaries  is  navigable,  but  they  turn 
many  mills. 

The  Charwell  rises  near  the  village  of  Charwcllfon  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Thames. 
About  9  miles  from  its  source  it  enters  Oxfordshire  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  county,  and  has  a  farther 
course  of  about  30  miles  (making  39  altogether)  past  Ban- 
bury to  Oxford,  where  it  joins  the  Thames;  part  of  this 
course  is  on  the  border  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northampton- 
shire. It  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Sorbrook  from  the  border  of  War- 
wickshire, and  the  Ray  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bi- 
cester. The  Charwell  is  not  navigable :  there  are  many 
mills  both  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Thame  rises  at  Stewkley,  between  Aylesbury  and 
Fenny-Stratford  in  Buckinghamshire, and  flows  south-west 
17  or  18  miles  to  the  town  of  Thame,  where  it  touches  the 
border  of  Oxfordshire:  for  about  5  miles  farther  it  skirts 
the  border,  and  then  entering  the  county  flows  through  it 
about  10  miles  (making  32  or  33  miles  altogether)  into  the 
Thames  at  Dorchester.  It  is  navigable  from  Thame  to 
Dorchester,  15  miles. 

The  Oxford  Canal,  the  only  one  in  the  county,  commences 
at  Longford  in  Warwickshire,  between  Coventry  and  Nun- 
eaton, where  it  unites  with  the  Coventry  Canal,  3154  ^^^^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  enters  Oxfordshire  near  tbe 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  some  miles  north  of  Ban- 
burv,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Cbirwell  southward  to 
Oxford,  where  it  terminates  in  the  Tnames,  192  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  first  act  for  making  this  canal  wa« 
passed  ad.  1769 ;  the  last  act  relating  to  it  was  passed  in 
1829.  This  canal  forms  part  of  one  main  line  of  inland 
navigation  between  London  and  tbe  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  midland  iron  district,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
&c. ;  also  between  London  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
An  immense  quantity  of  coal  is  conveyed  by  it  from  the 
Warwickshire  and  South  Stafibrdshire  coal-fields  to  Oxford 
and  other  towns  on  the  Thames. 

The  principal  roads  are  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  from 
thence  to  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Birmingham.  The 
road  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester  mail 
enters  the  county  at  Henley- upon-Thames,  and  runs  by 
Netilebed,  Bensington,  and  Dorchester  to  Oxford,  and 
from  thence  by  Witney  and  Burford  into  Gloucestershire. 
That  traversed  by  the  Ludlow  and  Worcester  mail  enters 
the  county  near  Stokenchurch,  and  runs  by  Tetsworth  and 
Shotover  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  by  Woodstock  and 
Chipping  Norton  to  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  Gloucester- 
shire. The  road  travelled  by  the  Stroud  mail  branches  off 
from  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester  mail-road  at  Dor- 
chester, and  runs  to  Abingdon,  just  before  entering  which 
it  crosses  the  Thames  and  quits  the  county.  The  road  tra- 
velled bv  the  Birmingham  mail,  before  the  formation  of  the 
rail-road,  enters  the  county  between  Aylesbury  and  Bices- 
ter, and  runs  by  Bicester  and  Banbury  into  Warwickshire. 
There  are  no  railroads  in  Oxfordshire.  The  l^ndon  and 
BirmiTigham  line  passes  several  miles  to  the  north  of  it 
through  Northamptonshire  and  Warwickahire* 
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^  Ag%icultuf€.—The  cUm.ire  of  thU  county  j«,  on  the  whole,  ' 
^Mer  than  Us  situation  iu  tlie  central  part  of  the  iitland  | 
irouUl  lead  oiio  to  expect.     The  hilly  lands  in  the  north-  \ 
Tuestern  part  are  expos^il  and  bleak;   and  i he  influence  of 
tlie  wmd^  IS  m^\\  piuriinlly  checkefl  by  tho  low  stone- walls 
whirli  form  the  usual  boundaries  of  the  fieUK    Tlw  poorer 
chalky  soiIh  idso  on  the  slopes  of  the  Chiltcrn  Hills  are  late 
in  bringing  crops  to  maturity.     But  not^ilhstanding  this 
circuinsaiance,    the  conniy  may  ho  reckoned  amongst  tbe 
most  productive  agricultural  counties  of  En|rland;   and 
some  of  the  land  is  of  a  quality  which  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed ai^ywhere. 

The  soil  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  clasacB:  — 
the  rich  red  loam*  the  stonebi'ash,  tlie  clialky.  and  the  irro- 
gular  loarns  ;  and  i^ancl^  and  gravels,  which  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  of  the  foregoing.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Report 
of  Oxfordshire,  stales  the  proporiionifi  of  these  sods  as  fol* 
lows; — 

Red  land  .  .  79, R35  acres. 
SEoaebrash       .          .          lfl4,U23       „ 
Chiltern  chalk          .           64»7r8      „ 
Miscellaneous            *          166,100       „ 


Total         .         »         474,836  acres. 

The  red  land  is  partly  in  old  grass,  in  which  state  it  is 
i?ery  valuable,  and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  land.  A  groat 
portion  of  this  division  woa  formerly  disposed  in  commt»n 
fiplds  aiid  consequently  i^oorly  cultivated.  The  encloaiiie 
and  division  of  thc^e  lands  have,  m  many  cases,  doubled 
their  annual  produ<*e.  A  finer  tract  of  land  than  this 
red  loam  is  scarcely  to  be  ftmnd.  It  is  neither  heavy 
nor  light,  wet  nor  dry,  but  easily  worked  at  all  times;  and 
the  crops,  with  a  very  slight  aitention  to  the  cultivation* 
amply  repay  the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  outlay.  The 
laud  lets  at  a  high  rent,  but  ibe  tenant  can  well  afford  it, 
his  crops  being  certain,  and  almost  alwayt  very  abtindai^t. 

The  slonebrash  district,  which  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire  across  the  country  to  the  north  of  Ox- 
ford and  Wliiiney,  is  of  inferior  fertility  to  the  red  lund ; 
but  it  is  easily  worked,  and,  having  a  porous  subsoil,  is  not 
often  iniured  by  rain.  Tho  soil  is  formed  of  decomposed 
<tone,  chiefly  chalk  and  sandstone.  The  sub^iil  is  geiio- 
rally  porous.  Very  fine  mail  is  frequently  found  at  a  small 
depth  under  the  surface;  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a  Ij^^ht 
quality  with  little  cohesion*  the  application  of  marl  is  highly 
advantogeous. 

The  chalk  district  is  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county.  The  chalk  is  generally  covered  to  a  certain  depth 
with  a  lijjhl  calcareous  loam,  evidently  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  chalk  and  the  mixture  of  orgat^ic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  Flints  of  various  shapes  are 
mixed  up  with  the  loam,  and  m  some  places  are  supposed 
to  be  essential  tu  the  fertility.  The  low  lands  in  the  vallc}s 
throup;h  which  the  rivers  flow  are  in  many  places  coven*d 
with  ilie  finest  herbage,  and  maintain  much  cattle.  A  part 
also  is  cultivated  as  arable  land,  and  in  ihe  hands  of  regular 
gardeners  would  make  excellent  market -jjardens ;  as  it  i?, 
it  produces  great  crops  of  barley,  clover,  beans,  and  wheat, 
ana,  when  properly  managed,  heavy  crops  of  turnips. 

Besides  these  distinct  soils,  there  are  many  of  a  mixed 
naiure  vnryin^  in  texture  and  quality  without  any  regu- 
larity. Where  they  are  incumbent  on  a  porous  subsuih 
they  are  mostly  fertile-  Some  few  consist  of  poor  »ands  or 
wet  clays,  which  form  the  extremes,  and  are  very  unpro- 
ductive until  they  are  corrected  and  improved  by  marling 
or  draining. 

The  land  in  this  county,  as  in  many  others,  was  formerly 
ploughed  in  high  broad  ndt»e5^  wherever  the  moisture  could 
not  readily  sink  through  the  subsoil.  These  ridges,  so  often 
described,  were  made  by  repeatedly  ploughing  towards  the 
Hnnie  line  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge.  All  the  good  soil  was 
thus  nccumulatcd  in  the  crown,  and  the  deep  furrows  he* 
tween  the  ridges  were  completely  stripped  to  the  subimL 
Tlic  consequence  was,  that  much  good  soil  was  buried,  and 
half  the  surface  produced  little  or  nothin!,'.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  correct  this  and  to  lay  the  lands  into  neat  and 
moderate  stitches,  50  that  the  crown  and  furrow  might 
alter naiely  occupy  the  same  line.  It  took  some  time  to 
undo  what  many  years  had  been  employed  in  efreciing.  and 
iome  caution  was  required  not  to  proceel  too  ra.stdy  m  this 
refurm.  If  the  gootl  sod  of  the  crown  were  buried  at  once 
in  the  deep  furrows  in  order  to  level  the  surfucCf  the  crops 


would  be  very  deficient.  The  only  rational  plan  u to ', 
slowly,  formiug  a  narrow  stitch  in  the  old  furrows  ua4  stm- 
duully  widening  it  and  raising  it,  till  the  old  hi^h  stilaiii 
divided  into  two  moderate  ones.  Where  the  subsoil  it  p^ 
rous  or  the  land  has  been  cfHciently  underdrained*  it  taaj 
h&  ploughed  Ibt  without  risk  or  danger,  and  tho  efop  wm 
be  better  and  more  equal. 

The  implenienta  of  husbandry  now  in  common  use  in 
Oxfordshire  are  greatly  improved.  The  old  plough  with  a 
slraiphl  wooden  turti-furrow  and  a  pair  of  wlieels  m  front, 
which,  with  four  horses,  scarcely  ploughed  threu-quartcnof 
an  acre  in  a  sunnuer'g  day,  i^  now  seldom  met  wiih.  But 
more  horses  are  still  used  than  strict  economy  would  war- 
rant, atid  the  time  occupied  in  labour  is  fietdom  more  thnTt 
seven  or  at  most  eii^ht  hours  in  the  day,  except  in  harvest. 
The  walk  of  tlie  horses  and  men  is  sluggish. 

Threshin'^-marhJnes  have  been  eieeit'd  en  many  of  tli# 
larger  farms,  but»  from  the  great  outcry  a^ain»t  ihetn,  ibfT 
are  not  in  general  use  at  dus  time  on  moderate-sized  fnmii^ 
The  farmers  prefer  allowing  ttieir  men  to  thresh  by  iUp 
task,  as  it  keejis  up  a  habit  of  induslr>  and  prevenfi  Lbe?t 
becoming  idle  when  other  work  is  slack.  But  if  the  (itct 
lost  in  threshing  by  the  Hail  were  applied  to  draining,  mtff 
ing,  or  burning  the  sod,  the  increased  crops  would 
show  whether  machinery  employed  in  husbandry  to 
manual  labour  be  profltuble  or  not,  ••  '•* 

Improved  implements,  such  as  scarifiers,  grubbers,  and 
drilling-machines,  of  various  construciions,  are  used  ifi 
most  distticts,   having    bien  imroduced  by  some  '  " 

proprietor  or  extensive  farmer.     If   they  are   n<^ 
found  so  useful  as  the  inventors  of  them  would  x     1 
farmers  to  believe,  ihey  excite  rellections  and  ciinij' »;  r  .  ♦ 
which  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  old  la^odc  uf 
cultivation  and  to  the  economy  of  labour. 

There  are  some  large  estates  in  the  county,  thf»  V'*  '^^^'^^^^ 
of  noblemen  an<l  men  of  fortune,  and  a  considerah;« 
of  the  county  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  and  other  coi  j. 
These  last,  being  let  fur  terms  of  years  or  live*  renvwubba 
difi*erent  periods,  are  not  m  general  so  wtdl  cultivated  or  i» 
highly  improved  as  where  the  leases  are  more  certuin.  Short 
leases  with  restrictive  clauses  are  common  in  some  psrt^tff 
the  county,  but  thejse  are  very  little  more  ad\,  .^  it* 

either  landlord  or  tenant  than  when  the  fLVi  tl 

will.  It  k  impossible  to  prescribe  a  certain  coui^-  ...i  ^n^m 
without  destroying  every  chiince  of  itnprovement  iti  to» 
system  adopted, 

The  couriie  of  crops  on  the  light  loamg  is  based  on  ihi 
Norfolk   rotation,  but  generally   with  the  addition  of  i% 
♦*xtiacrop  or  two  after  the  wheat,  such  as  beans  and  o*t%. 
Although  this  gives  more  crops  of  corn  in  the  six  \^^f\, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  on  any   but  the  rich 
il    is  equally  profiliible,  except  where  ihcie  are   r 
attached  to  the  farm  on  which  the  proper  quantity  o.''6^ti)ck 
ciui  be   kept  to  pioduce  ^utriciiuit  manure.     Wheiu  mis- 
gel-wui/ol,   tares,  or  othci'  crops   for  catile  or  sh. 
taken   instead  of  turnips  in  tlm  recurreiiee  of  tli 
crop,  the  four  years*  course  will  in  general  keep  lue  iigm 
lands  cleaner  and  In  better  heart  at  the  least  uxi>enwc.    Ill 
the  lieavier  soils  which  have  been  drained,  or  have  a  poi 
subsoil,   the  convertible  system,  hnviug  half  the  lara 
artificial  grass  and  half  cropped,  is  pitfc^rable  ;  in  that. 
t  he  course  is—  t  urnips  or  other  roots, — bailey  or  oat^*-i " 
and  gmss  seeds,  to  remain  three  years  or  more. — wh< 
beans  ;   the  hean;^  first,  if  the  suit  ii»  heavy,  and  drilled  mi 
lo  admit  the  ho©  freely.    The  manure  is  f!^i\tiii  U*  the  lBf_ 
nips  abundantly.     A  small  dressing  on  the  grass^  wF 
is  ploughed  up  for  beans,  may  be  advantageous  lo  %h^[ 
ceeding  wheat  crop;  but  if  the  grass  has  been  fed  offn 
than  once  with  sheep,  this  will  not  bo  required. 

The  turnips  were,  till  within  late  years,  almost  inrarirffr 
sown  broadcast.  The  hiers  were  expert,  and  the  grMli 
appeared  well  covered,  it'  tho  turnips  escaped  the  f!y.  Miflf 
farmers  could  not  bo  persuaded  lo  try  wide  rows  ant 
ploughing  between  them  ;  but  the  example  of  some  ga 
men  and  opulent  farmers  has  much  shaken  the  fait" 
broadcast  turnips ;  and  wherevi?r  tho  row  culture  has 
onco  fairly  adopted,  especially  in  the  heavier  loamsi,  it 
in  no  case  been  abandoned.  It  is  not  the  superior  weight 
of  the  turnip  crop  tilone  which  rendei-s  this  method  prefin^ 
able,  but  the  more  perfect  stirring  of  tlie  soil  and  dccpcoif" 
of  its  staple  when  laid  in  narrow  and  high  ridges,  W" 
the  turnips  are  given  to  tiheep  on  the  ground^  the^r  m 
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into  •luMi  or  itriiM  by  a  machine,  and  given  in  trougbi, 
whieh  if  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  method  of  folding ; 
and  if  they  are  earted  off  to  the  cattle-yard,  the  ridges  give 
naat  ftcility  to  the  carts,  tlie  wheels  of  which  run  in  the 
nunows,  as  well  ss  the  horse  which  draws  them.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  cultivation  of  mangel-wurzel,  which  is 
ilways  in  rows,  has  much  diminished  the  prejudice  against 
tornipa  in  this  way. 

Tlw  com  crops  are  very  generally  drilled,  and  the  hand- 
boeiDg  of  wheat,  just  as  it  begins  to  tiller  in  spring,  is  gain- 
ing ground,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  average  pn^uce 
ikf  thia  important  grain. 

On  most  of  the  stiff  soils  wheat  is  still  most  commonly 
lewn  on  a  complete  fallow,  and  no  doubt  the  finest  crops 
iro  thus  obtained.  The  only  question  is  the  expense.  The 
land  ia  cleaner,  requires  less  manure,  and  is  in  better  con- 
diliou  after  the  wheat,  than  if  a  crop  of  beans  or  tares  had 
meedod.  But  a  whole  year  is  lost  every  fourth  year,  and 
Ilia  food  is  produced  for  cattle ;  consequently  less  manure 
■ado.  If  all  thia  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  ad- 
■aUge  of  greater  intervals  between  the  fkllows  will  soon 
laapMurent;  the  best  farmers  find  it  so.  Where  the  land 
haabeen  iSidlowed  ibr  wheat,  very  good  crops  of  barley  are 
l>P>doced  after  the  wheat,  and  this  practice,  however  much 
mBdemood  by  the  modem  rules  of  agriculture,  has  notwiih- 
tuiding  many  abettors.  Good  wheat  land  will  produce  hea- 
iar  barXiy  thkn  light  turnip  land ;  and  hence  it  is  asserted  by 
MM  that  barlev  u  better  after  wheat  than  after  turnips,  but 
none  who  has  had  any  experience  of  this  crop  will  assert  this 
».ba  the  case  on  the  lighter  and  poorer  soils.  The  finest 
flriay  grows  on  good  rich  land  after  a  fallow  without  ma- 
oring,  but  this  is  too  expensive  a  plan,  as  the  same  land 
RNila  iMroduoe  a  much  more  valuable  crop  of  wheat. 

Beans  are  usually  dibbled  across  the  stitches.  Women 
ol  tham  in  by  a  line  with  a  short  dibble.  They  are  gene- 
dlj  pot  in  too  close :  the  rows  are  seldom  above  a  foot 
and  the  beans  about  three  or  four  inches  distant  in 
vsb  This  is  proved  by  their  often  dibbling  nearly  a 
Mik  in  an  acre.  The  land  is  ploughed  before  Christmas, 
ttd  the  beans  are  dibbled  as  early  as  the  weather  permits ; 
MBatimes  in  January,  and  generally  before  March.  They 
oa  hoed  by  hand  as  soon  as  they  have  four  leaves.  By 
tenng  the  rows  across  the  line  of  ploughing,  the  ground  is 
Ma  eisily  cut  with  the  hoe  and  laid  level.  A  second  hoe- 
«Nl  it  given  when  the  beans  are  a  foot  high,  and  the  weeds 

™ch  rise  in  the  rows  ore  pulled  out  carefully  by  hand. 

gwe  the  work  well  done  costs  from  ten  to  twelve  shil- 

PP  Mr  sore  for  the  two  hoeings ;  it  is  often  done  for  less, 
I  ??5!r*  "  ^'^  laving  in  having  it  done  imperfectly.  It 
^^  Qspends  on  the  care  taken  m  hoeing  the  beans  whe- 
2^1  ciup  of  wheat  may  be  obtained  after  them  on  a  single 
'•gluing  or  not. 

jj^erand  rye-gross  are  usually  sown  among  the  barley, 
JrJ^^aeparately  or  mixed.  The  rye-grass  alone  is  admi- 
1^  ^ooa  in  spring  for  ewes  and  lambs.  The  clover  is  usu- 
^  *Hj^m  for  nay,  and  when  the  two  are  mixed,  the  hoy  is 
,^^r}y  wore  reisdily  mode,  but  the  crop  is  heavier ;  the 
U***a  shoots  above  the  clover  plant  and  interferes  very 
^^J'Uh  its  growth.  Rye-gross  however  must  not  bo 
^•^  to  fbrm  its  seeds,  for  in  thotcose  it  impoverishes  the 
^|T^^  the  wheat  crop  suffers  in  consequence. 
^^Cultivation  of  sainfoin  on  the  chalky  looms  is  one  of 
**?^t  resources  of  the  formers  on  such  soils.  Wherever 
1^  ^  chalk,  sainfoin  will  thrive,  and  continue  to  yield 
j^^^y  and  pasture  for  many  years.  When  it  wears  out 
^X»*4id  is  ploughed  up,  the  soil  is  found  greatly  improved 
^?^  By  means  of  sainfoin  many  a  poor  chalky  farm 
^Y^^me  nrof&table,  and  yielded  a  double  and  triple  rent 
^^^  it  dia  before.    Its  value  is  fully  appreciated  in  Ox- 

•^  ifieidowa  in  this  county  which  lie  along  the  banks 

l^j*  rtvers  are  nroductive  of  excellent  herbage ;  and  the 

"S^  lome  of  the  upland  meadows  cannot  be  surpassed. 

»"*^T  be  supposed  from  the  fertile  nature  of  the  soil  in 

***?  places.     There  ore  scarcely  any  irrigated  woter- 

i  y^y*-    ^®  ^^^  postures,  which  hove  been  in  that  state 

K  An  time  immemoriol,  and  which  many  would  think  it  a 

f  tefilege  to  break  up,  produce  rich  butter  and  good  cheese 

I  tick  proner  management    But  many  of  the  pastures  are 

Hfiedaa:  rank  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  in  them,  and 

ttt-Julls  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface.    A 

M$  attantion  would  make  them  much  more  productive. 

b9om9  dtuationi*  whara  the  loil  is  light  and  nriable»  and 


where  the  herbage  is  not  of  the  finest  quality,  the  plough, 
in  spite  of  prejudice,  would  greatly  improve  them  even  if 
laid  down  again  in  a  few  years.    The  drdad  of  not  obtaining 
a  good  sward  again  is  removed  by  the  improved  method  of 
laying  down  arable  lond  to  gross ;   and  the  experience  of 
the  value  of  newly-sown  pastures,  when  fed  off  at  first,  soon 
reconciles  the  farmer  to  the  ploughing  of  old  gross.    Many 
a  rich  meadow  has  no  doubt  been  ruined  by  ploughing  it  up 
and  taking  successive  crops  of  corn,  hut  this  is  the  abuse  of 
the  system.     Rich  gross  may  be  let  alone,  but  thot  which 
is  inferior  moy  be  improved  by  o  course  of  aroble  cultiva- 
tions.  Within  o  reosonoble  distonce  of  Oxford,  and  between 
that  city  and   London,  the  fattinir  of  calves,  by  allowing 
them  to  suck  the  cows,  is  preferred  to  moking  butter.    The 
trouble  and  expense  are  much  less.    There  is  no  milking 
nor  churning:   a  mon  and  a  buy  con  manage  twenty  cows 
easily.   In  summer  there  are  more  calves  suckled  thon  there 
ore  rows :  and  os  ihe  milk  fall>  off  ihe  proportion  is  le»isened, 
till  it  requires  two  or  three  cows  to  fot  ten  o  coif.   They  ore  of 
reody  sale  when  fat ;   and  young  sucklers.  three  or  fuiir  days 
old,  are  reodily  purrhoscd  from  the  doiries.    A  coif  eight  or 
nine  weeks  old.  which  cost>,  ol>out  twenty  shillings  ai  first, 
will  sell  for  4/.  10«.  tod/.,  giving  3/.  \i)s.  to'  4l,  for  the  milk  it 
hos  sucUed.     This  is  o  coiiaideroble  pn)duce  from  one  cow 
in  full  milk.    Butter  would  not  produce  so  much  ;  but  the 
value  qf  the  porkers  fatted  on  the  skimmed  milk,  when 
added  to  the  produce  of  the  butter,  will  frive  more  than  this. 
A  coreful  doirymon  who  oitends  to  his  bu>incss  make«  the 
most  that  con  well  be  trot  from  the  cows.   Suckling  requires 
less  ottention,  ond  is  therefore  preferred  by  niony. 

The  farm-horses  in  Oxfordshire  ore  mostly  good  and 
active;  and  if  too  many  are  of.en  put  together  to  a  plough 
or  waggon,  they  ore  the  fatter  and  sleeker  for  it.  If  the 
farmer  likes  to  spend  port  of  his  profits  in  having  a  team  of 
fine  fat  horses,  it  is  his  concern ;  but  if  he  prefer  other 
comforts  to  the  sight  of  o  fine  team,  he  may  save  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  expenditui*e.  by  moking  his  horses 
do  more  work,  and  put  out  their  whole  stienirth.  They 
must  hove  plenty  of  corn  inside,  but  not  much  fot  on  the 
ribs,  to  do  a  full  day's  work.  The  Oxfordshire  waggons 
have  nothing  remarkoble  in  tHem ;  they  ore  light,  nud 
similar  to  the  Berkshire.  SiuKle-horse  corts,  which  ore  in 
generol  so  much  more  handy  and  Ubefiil,  are  only  used  by 
a  few  of  those  proprieiors  and  formers  who  have  la.d  aside 
old  prejudices,  and  con  appreciate  improvements,  from 
whotever  quarter  they  may  come.  Light  single  horse  wag- 
gons, which  have  many  odvantap:es  in  some  countries,  ore 
unknown  in  nY)st  parts  of  Ent^lond :  on  o  hard  rood  they 
ore  even  preferoble  to  carts,  both  os  to  convenience  ond  the 
load  they  will  corry.  The  mode  of  feeding  the  horses  in 
summer  by  soiling,  chiefly  with  tares  ond  cut  clover,  is  very 
generol,  and  to  be  commended.  If  the  cows  were  kept  in 
the  stable  during  the  heot  of  the  doy  in  summer,  ond  in  the 
cold  nights  of  winter,  more  milk  ond  butter  would  be  pro- 
duced, ond  the  monure  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
giving  them  cut  food.  Some  intelligent  formers  hove 
odopted  this  plon,  and  a  very  few  feed  the  cows  in  stalls  or 
sheds  oil  the  season. 

The  cows  usuolly  met  with  in  this  county  are  of  various 
breeds,  according  to  the  foncy  of  the  proprietors,  some  pre- 
ferring the  finely  proportioned  Devonshire  cows,  some  the 
poor  ill-shoped  Alderneys,  with  their  rich  yellow  cream. 
Some  hove  cows  of  the  old  long-horned  breed,  but  these  ore 
not  now  very  common.  The  improved  short-horns  ore  now 
the  fovourite  breed,  both  for  the  doiry  and  for  colves :  they 
fotten  off  reodily,  ond  olwoys  obtain  foir  prices.  The  smoll 
Ayrshire,  than  which  o  neater  or  more  useful  cuw  is  scarcely 
to' be  found,  is  not  very  common,  at  least  of  the  true  breed ; 
but  those  who  hove  tried  them,  and  reored  them  on  the 
knds  where  they  were  afterwards  to  be  fed,  hove  hod  reason 
to  be  sotisfied.  They  unite  the  quolities  of  the  Alderneys 
and  short- horns,  ond  may  probobly  be  crossed  with  either, 
OS  rich  milk  or  a  good  corcoss  is  considered  to  be  most 
desirable.  It  is  o  general  observotiou  in  oil  dairies, 
that  the  cows  bred  at  home  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
same  breed  brought  from  o  distance.  Most  doirymen  buy 
cows  with  their  young  calves,  or  ready  to  colye,  and  it  is 
only  the  produce  of  some  fovourite  cow  which  is  reored 
now  and  then.  These  heifers  having  been  well  fed, 
winter  and  summer,  from  their  birth,  moke  fine  cows,  even 
if  the  breed  be  not  the  best.  In  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Thome  the  cows  are  chiefly  of  the  short-horn  breed,  and 
turchaied  in  calf  at  throe  yean  old.     In  these  rich  pai* 


tifiei  they  will  thrive,  wherever  they  may  have  been  bred ; 
hut  if  they  come  from  a  rich  country,  and  nro  transplanled 
on  a  poorer,  they  will  not  thrive  so  well.  The  shuri-horn 
hread  i»  too  largo  for  a  poor  soil ;  the  Ayrshire  or  North 
Bevons  are  belter  in  such  situations.  The  latter  are  very 
good  when  they  happen  to  mdk  well,  but  they  often  get  fat 
at  the  expense  of  their  nnlk.  The  Glamorgan  cow»  are 
still  in  repute  with  some,  hut  they  are  generally  superseded 
by  the  ahort-horn  and  the  Devon,  For  fatting  calves, 
quantity  of  milk  is  of  more  importance  than  richness.  In 
this  respect  the  Teeswater  breed  is  pre-eminent. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  *  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Oxford- 
shire/ reckons  the  average  of  butter  made  every  week  on 
rich  pastures  throughout  the  year  at  from  5  lbs.  to  6  lbs,  per 
cow.  This  will  give  from  2{»0lbs.  to  3l2lbs.  per  cow  in  the 
year,  which  is  far  above  the  highest  average  stated  in  any 
other  county.  We  Imd  occasion  before  to  estimate  ihe  pro- 
duce of  a  cow  on  very  rich  pasture  in  an  adjoiniuja;  county 
to  be  about  20Ulb«.  in  the  year,  and  we  are  incliued  to 
adhere  to  that  opinion.  [BitckinghamshireJ  If  we  sup- 
pose his  calculation  to  he  for  nine  or  ten  months  aii1y»  the 
two  results  will  approach  more  nearly. 

There  are  some  teams  of  oxen  for  the  plough,  hut  they 
become  fewer  every  year.  In  spile  of  all  that  h'ls  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  many  calculations  of 
the  expense  of  cultivation  with  oxen  compared  with  horses, 
which  are  in  favour  of  the  former,  every  spirited  farmer 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  ox-team,  and 
usinfT  horses  instead.  The  sluggish  pace  of  the  ox  is  not 
suited  to  the  taste  of  a  man  who  strives  to  introduce  eco- 
nomy of  lime  and  active  progress  in  \m  work.  It  is  enough 
for  him  to  sec  two  active  horses  walking  briskly  with  one 
plough,  while  four  heavy  oxen  creep  on  with  another,  to 
herome  impatient  of  ihe  slowness  of  the  oxen.  Tlie  oxen 
are  fatted  off  wilhout  woikiiig;  and  if  thm  does  not  give 
so  fine-grained  beef,  it  puts  more  money  into  the  farmer's 
lockel,  which  is  an  irresisfibh^  or^uraent. 
Sheep  arc  an  important  object  wiih  the  Oxfordshire  farmer* 
'und  are  in  general  well  fnanagcd.  The  breeds  are  chiefly 
the  I-icicester  and  Southdown,  and  crosses  between  these 
and  the  Cotswold,  which  produces  a  good  sheep  for  some 
tuations.  The  pure  breeds  seem  however  to  be  preferred, 
here  fine  mutton  and  good  wool  are  an  object,  the  South- 
owns  stand  foremost;  where  qujiptily  of  meat  and  wool 
re  to  be  obtained  in  a  shoit  time,  and  at  the  least  expense, 
^the  l^ic esters  have  the  preference.  On  short  grass  the 
South-downs  thrive  best ;  in  rich  meadows  the  Leicestors. 
The  increased  cultivation  of  lnrn>ps  mci eases  the  number 
of  sheep  kept  and  fatted.  On  a  moderately  light -soil  with 
ft  porous  subsoil,  the  farmer  wdl  ihiivu  best  who  can  main< 
tain  and  feed  the  bluest  tlock  of  sheep  on  his  arable  land. 
The  turnips  and  hheep  are  the  basis  of  all  improved  culti- 
vation of  such  landa.  The  raising  large  crops  of  turnips 
on  ridges,  and  cuiUug  them  all  fLn-  the  sheep  and  lambs« 
will  enable  a  tenant  to  live  and  reabbo  a  fair  proflt  where^ 
vilhoui  these  tw«^  improvementSi  he  would  scarcely  he  able 


Llo  pay  a  moderate  rent. 
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arge  hogs  are  prized  in  Oxfordshire,  where  enormous 
flKiars  are  reared  and  failed  to  he  converted  into  brawn. 
[But  experience  proves  that  a  moderate-sized  pig,  which  is 
Lprolirie,  and  at  the  same  time  fattens  at  an  early  age,  is 
I  much  more  profitable.  A  cottager  ^vill  have  a  profit  on 
Tfalttng  his  small  hog  to  ten  score,  while  the  farmer  will 
Jloose  money  wrlh  a  huge  animal  which  attains  twenty  or 
!  twenty-five  score  when  fat,  A  cioss  with  the»mall  Chineiie 
[improves  almost  tfvery  native  breeds  by  lessening  the  size 
'  and  producing  more  numerous  litters. 

The  lotto  Wing  are  the  principal  fairs  in  Oxfordshire: — 
Brampton,  March  26,  Aug.  26;  Banbury^  Thurj»day  after 

Jan.   IS,  second  Thursday  before   Easter,  Holy  Thursday, 

Aug.  13,  Oct.  30;  Bicester,  Friday  in  Easter  week,  WhiV 
.Monday,  Aug  6,  Dec.  17;  fiuifurd,  last  Saturday  in  April, 
I  July  5;  Charlhury,  Jan.  1,  second  Fridny  in  Lent,  second 
[Friday  after  May  12,  Oct,  12;  Chipping-Norton,  March  7, 
[May  6,  July  18.  Sept,  4.  Oct  3,  Nov.  8;  Deddingham, 
LAng.  21,  Nov,22;  Henley,  March  7,  Holy  Thursday ;  Ox- 
f  ford,  May  3,  Monday  afler  Sept*  1 ;  Thame,  Easter  Tuesday, 
.Oct,  n  ;  Watlington,  April  5,  Saturday  before  Oct.  10; 
[Witney^  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  Aug,  24,  Thursday  before 

Oct,  1U»  Thursday  after  Dec.  1 ;  Woodstock,  Tuesday  after 

Candlemas*day.  April  5,  Oct,  2,  Dec.  1 7. 
Dimswns,  Towns,  ($-c,^Oxford  is  divided  intQ  foujrt«eD 

hundrtjfhf^  as  /oUowj :— 


ItuDdnOs. 

SHufttlim. 

AetM. 

Ti^wm^ 

Bampton         • 

W. 

42.070 

14,  no 

Banbury 

N. 

21.230 

U*44l 

Binfield 

S.E. 

23.040 

Ji,€Uf 

Bloxham        , 

N. 

27,710 

sjoi 

Bullington         Central  &  E. 
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\%%^f 

Chadlington   • 

N.W. 

69.990 
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Dorchester     » 

Central 

)  1,280 

S,SS7 

Ewelme          , 

S, 

2d.  1 90 

6J2£ 

Langtree        • 

8. 

21.820 

4,07F 

Lew knot        » 

8.E. 
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5.096 

Pi  r  ton 

S.E. 

14,100 
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Ploughley 

N.E. 

69,&S0 
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Thame 

E. 

10.560 

<rM 

Woottou 

Central 

07,690 

I7;90f 

City  and  Liberty 
of  Oxford    . 

JCentral 

6.700 

22,116 

467.380 
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Oxfordshire  contains  the  city  and  iiniTer>nty  of  Oxlbid, 
the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Banbury  and  Woodstock^ 
and  the  market-towns  of  Batnptorii  Bictister,  Burford,  Qiip* 
ping-Norton,  Henley-upon -Thames.  Thame,  Watlinglen,i 
and  Wilney,  Of  these,  Bampton  (populalion,  in  IMl,) 
1605J,  Banbury  (population,  in  1831,  3737 K  Btcitnn; 
tpopultttion,  in  1831,  286B),  and  Woodstocie  (population,ni' 
1S3I,  1380,  but  parliamentary  limits  much  enlarged  bf 
Boundary  Act),  are  described  in  I  heir  lespeclivc  articks. 
The  others  we  shall  notice  here, 

Oxford  is  on  the  left  or  north-east  bank  of  the  Isis  oi 
Thames,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  CharweU,  wHkIij 
flows  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  Isis  is  divided  at  toii 
near  the  town  into  several  channels.  ' 

The  origin  of  Oxford  is  unknown.  Tlie  name  is  probablj 
derived  from  there  having  been  a  ford  or  passage  for  oxet 
across  the  Thames  here:  it  was  written  by  the  Saxonf 
Oinafopb,  and  in  Domesday.  Oxencford.  Early  in  tlw| 
eighth  century  a  monastery  was  founded  here  and  dcdij 
cated  to  the  lioly  Trinity.  Alfred  is  said  lo  have  coined  tf 
this  town  money  which  bore  the  inscription  Or-  ^ 

In  the  Danish  ravages  Oxford  was  repeatedly  j  r 

destroyed.  Edmund  Ironside  died  at  Oxford  in  tiie  josf 
1016,  probably  by  assassination.  Canute,  his  suceeuoK 
frequently  resided  at  Oxford,  and  held  the  great  cooucfl  m 
the  nation  here  several  tiraes.  Harold  Ha  re  foot,  son  anq 
successor  of  Canute,  was  crowned  and  died  at  Oxf^"-^ 

On  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  <_ 
the  townsmen  of  Oxford  refused  to  udmit  the  > 

and  in  the  year  1067  the  town  was  stormed  b> 
In  consequence  of  this  disasteror  of  the  other  oppre-  •- 

sures  of  the  government,  it  suffered  bo  much,  tlrat,  vccniii 
ing  to  Domesday  Book,  only  '243  houses  were  nble  to  pif 
the  iax»  while  478  houifes  were  so  'wasted  and  decAjed^ 
that  they  were  not  able  tii  pay  it ;  yet  the  unhappy  town* 
men  were  compelled  lo  pay  three  times  as  much  as  in  ibfl 
time  of   Edward  the  Confessor.     Further  to    bridle  in;' 
attempt  at  revolt,  a  castle  was  built  by  Robert  de  Oilli, 
Oilgi,  on  the  site  now  partly  occupied  by  Ihe  count)* 
and" the  house  of  correclion.     The  foundation  of  0»erwf I 
Abbey  by  Robert  do  Oilli,  nephew  of  the  builder  of  ib*| 
castle,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  hall  or  palace  by  ?'' 
contributed  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  lit 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  (a.d.  1139),  Oxfutd 
scene  of  a  tumult,  in  which  some  persons  of  consequetioi 
were  slain,  and  in  consequence  of  wliirh  two  bishops  and 
other  persons  were  apprehended.  In  the  subi^equ^nt  civd  ^V^ 
the  Empress  Maud  was  besieged  in  Oxford  Castle  by  Str- 
phen,  but  escaped  in  the  night  with  three  attendants,  lOid 
the  castle  surrendered  next  morning.    Tlie  ground  iw 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  empress,  with  her  attendpnts^ 
clothed  in  white,  passed  unnoticed  through  the  posts  of  tii* 
besiegers,  and  crossed  t!ie  Thames,  which  was  irozen  ot«i» 
on    foot*     The    accommodation     between    Stephen    and 

Henry  11.,  by  which  the  civd  war  between  Ihn  r  ; -5  m 

terminated,  took  place  at  a  council  held  at  C)  venl 

councils  of  state,  or  parliaments,  were  held  ai  v.,*;^..*  .atbi 
following  reigns. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  great  disscnsioiii 
arising  from  the  theological  or  other  disiputes  among  ihesttt* 
dents,  many  of  whom  retired  in  a  body  to  Stamford  in  Lta* 
cohishire.  The  university  and  town  suffered  much  at  ibt 
same  period  from  a  pestilence,  which  carried  uJT  li  fouit^ 
pari  of  the  students. 
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The  doctrineB  propagated  by  WicklifTe  occasioned,  in  the 
reigni  of  Richard  IL  and  Heniv  IV.  and  V.,  much 
discussion  and  dissension  at  Oxford,  insomuch  that  at  one 
period  the  University  was  threatened  with  dissolution. 
These  tumults,  together  with  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses, 
which  occurred  several  years  after,  much  depressed  the 
place,  and  a  dreadful  pestilence  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  nearly  depopulated  the  city  and  the  colleges. 
The  same  reign  was  marked  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Greek  by  Erasmus,  who  was  at  Oxford  in  1498.  The 
troubles  of  the  Reformation  further  tended  to  depress  the 
University.  In  the  martyrdoms  of  Mary's  reign,  those  of 
bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  (October,  1555),  and  a  few 
months  later  that  of  archbishop  Cranroer  (March,  1556),  took 
place  at  Oxford,  in  front  of  Baliol  College. 

In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth.  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  the 
University,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  town  much  de- 
pended, recovered  in  a  great  aegrce  from  its  previous  de- 
pression, and  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  after  once  or 
twice  ehanging  masters,  Oxford  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  king,  who  collected  here  those  members  of  parlia- 
ment who  adhered  to  him.  The  members  of  the  University 
■upported  the  royal  cause  with  great  zeal ;  but  Oxford  was 
at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  the 
parliamentarians  under  Fairfax.  The  University  was  de- 
pressed under  the  Commonwealth,  but  revived  on  the 
nestoration,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  two  parliaments 
were  held  at  Oxford,  a.d.  1665  and  1631.  In  the  reign  of 
James  11.  the  University  Armlv  resisted  the  illegal  proceed- 
hiKB  of  that  prince,  who  paid  6xford  a  visit,  and  sternly  re- 
buked and  then  expelled  the  contumacious  members, 
whom  however,  from  motives  of  fear,  he  afterwards  restored. 
Subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  Oxford  was  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  Jacobite  principles;  and  in  1715,  during  the  rebel- 
Hon  in  Scotland,  General  Pepper,  with  a  body  of  dragoons, 
took  possession  of  the  city,  confined  the  students  to  their 
resoective  colleges,  and  after  apprehending  some  individuals 
and  tailing  the  propcrtv  of  others,  retired  to  Abingdon.  A 
itgiment  of  foot  was  afterwards  quartered  at  Oxford  to  over- 
awe the  disaffected. 

^  The  city  lies  on  a  point  of  land  nearly  insulated.  The 
eity  and  liberty,  exclusive  of  the  borough  of  Woodstock  and 
the  extra-parochial  district  of  Blenheim  park,  which  are  in- 
duded  in  the  liberty,  comprehended,  in  1831,  an  area  of 
8400  acres.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Charwell  or 
Cherwell,  on  the  south  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Isis,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  smaller  channels  of  that  river.  It  is  irrc- 
nlarly  laid  out ;  the  two  principal  lines  of  street  are  Bridge 
iKreet,  Fish  Street,  the  Com  Market,  and  St.  Giles's  Street, 
which  form  one  lino  running  from  south  to  north,  fVom  the 
AhiOffdon  road  to  the  Woodstock  and  Birmingham  road ; 
and  (Magdalen)  Bridge  Street  and  High  Street,  which  run 
ftom  the  Xiondon  road  on  the  east  into  Fish  Street  and  the 
Com  Market  on  the  west,  thus  forming  a  H  with  the  line 
just  described.  The  other  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
pandlel  to  these,  or  open  into  them  at  right  angles.  The 
town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  meadows. 

Oxflbrd  has  much  increased  of  late  years ;  new  streets, 
elegant  houses,  both  in  rows  and  detached,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  tenements,  have  been  erected.  The  streets  are  well 
paved  and  cleansefl,  and  arc  lighted  with  gas.  The  police 
and  night  watch,  which  are  regulated  by  the  University  au- 
thorities, and  maintained  at  their  expense,  are  very  effective. 
The  public  buildings,  chiefly  connected  with  the  University, 
are  numerous,  anrfmany  of  them  striking  from  their  mag- 
nitude, antiquity,  or  beauty. 

On  entering  the  city  on  the  east  side  by  the  London  road, 
over  Magdalen  Bridge,  the  buildings  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege present  themselves  on  the  north  bide  of  Bridge  Street, 
unmediatclv  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Charwell.  Tho 
college  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy.and  present  some  very  curious  features.  Tho  hall, 
chapel,  cloisters,  and  entrance  tower  are  antient;  the  tower 
is  cnaracterised  by  elegance  and  simplicity ;  it  is  crowned 
with  eight  rich  pinnacles.  Queen's  College,  in  Ili^h  Street, 
is  of  Grecian  architecture.  Nearly  opposite  to  Queen's  is 
University  College ;  it  presents  a  front  of  more  than  2G0  feet 
to  High  Street,  and  has  two  gateways,  each  surmounted  by 
a  tower;  the  architecture  presents  some  examples  of  Italian 
details,  mingled  with  more  antient  (or  Gothic)  forms.  On 
the  same  side  of  High  Street  as  Queen's  is  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, at  tho  comer  of  the  opening  from  High  Street  into 
Radcliffb  Squftr«i    It  h«i  a  gate WRy»  ailtl  tome  othst  Oathio 


portions  of  ^ood  perpendicular  character,  but  these  antient 
parts  are  mmgled  with  others  of  later  and  incongruous  archi- 
tecture. Several  parts  of  the  interior,  separalely  considiMed, 
are  worthy  of  admiration.  The  opening  from  the  High 
Street,  just  referred  to,  presents  numerous  edifices  of  striking 
character.  The  eastern  side  is  occupied  by  All  SouU'  Col- 
lege, and  the  buildings  of  the  now  extinct  foundation  of 
Hertford  College.  On  the  western  8ide  is  Brasen-Nosc  Col- 
lege, the  buildings  of  which  are  chiefly  of  the  earlier  pan  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  some  modern  alterations 
or  additions;  the  entrancc-gaie  is  a  fine  Gothic  composi- 
tion, with  very  good  details.  Between  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  opening  from  the  High  Street  are  St. 
Mary's  church,  forminic  the  south  side  of  Radchffe  Square, 
the  Radcliffu  Library  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  the 
Schools  forming  the  north  side.  Near  the  Schools  the  square 
communicates  with  Broad  Street  and  Holywell  Street, 
which  form  a  line  parallel  to  High  Street.  St.  Mary's  is  a 
fine  church,  of  good  perpendicular  character,  except  the 
steeple,  which  isof  decorated  character,  and  a  porch  which  is  of 
later  and  incongruous  architecture,  with  twisted  pillars.  The 
church  consists  of  a  spacious  nave  and  aisles,  and  a  chancel 
without  aisles.  The  steeple  is  plain,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
soire.  The  total  height  is  18U  feet.  Tho  members  of  the 
University  commonly  attend  divine  service  here.  The 
building  which  contains  the  Radcliffe  Library  has  a  rustic 
basement,  forming  a  regular  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  of 
100  feet  diameter  ;  from  this  basement  rises  a  cinrular  story 
divided  into  sixteen  compartments  by  pairs  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  the  compart- 
ments being  occupied  alternately  by  windows  and  niches. 
An  upper  circular  story  of  much  smaller  diameter,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  lantern,  completes  the  elevation. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  adorned,  and  the  whole  building 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  edifices  in  the  city.  The 
'  Schools,*  with  the  picture-gallery  and  part  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  form  a  quadrangle  to  which  the  rest  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  adjoins.  The  architecture  of  the  Schools  is  chiefly 
Gothic,  the  exterior  of  a  debased  character,  except  some 
small  portions,  which  are  of  fine  composition :  the  interior 
of  the  Divinity  School  is  fine,  especially  the  roof.  The  Bod- 
leian or  public  Library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Europe : 
the  picture-gallery  contains  some  interesting  portraits.  To 
the  north  of  the  Schools  is  an  open  souare,  the  north  side  of 
which,  towards  Broad  Street,  is  formed  by  the  Clarendon  ( for- 
merly the  University)  Printing-Office,  a  fine  building  of  two 
stories,  1 1 5  feet  long,  with  a  Doric  portico.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1711,  from  the  designs  of  Vanbrugh.  Near  the 
Clarendon  Printins-Office  is  *the  Theatre,  used  for  tho 
more  public  or  solemn  assemblies  of  the  University,  and 
calculated  to  hold  nearly  4000  persons.  It  is  a  commo- 
dious building;  the  part  opposite  the  Divinity-School  has  a 
fine  elevation  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  Uni- 
versity press  was  formerly  worked  in  the  Tlicatre,  and 
many  of  the  books  printed  in  it  have  a  representation  of  tho 
building  as  a  vignette  in  the  title-page.  s 

The  Museum,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  occupies  a  building  adjacent  to  the  Tlieatre.  Tho 
collection  was  originally  formea  by  the  Tradescants,  cele- 
brated naturalists  and  herbalists  of  Lambeth  near  London, 
augmented  by  Ashmole,  who  presented  it  to  the  University 

IAshmole],  and  further  augmented  by  Dr.  Plot  and  Edward 
..Iwyd,  tho  first  keepers  of  the  Museum,  by  Borlase,  the  his- 
torian of  Cornwall,  and  by  Reinhold  Foster.  The  building 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Not  far  from  tho 
Museum,  situated  back  from  tho  main  streets,  are  Lin- 
coln, Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges.  The  chapel  of  Exeter 
College  is  a  neat  Grothic  erection  of  perpendicular  character. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  Clarendon 
Printing-office,  is  Wadham  College,  the  architecture  of 
which  presents  an  intermixture  of  Italian  features  with  the 
older  Gothic  style. 

In  the  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings  we  have 
arranged  them  according  to  their  locality,  proceeding  from 
the  London  entrance  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  fol- 
lowing are  near  the  southern  or  Abingdon  entrance,  which 
is  by  a  long  bridge,  or  succession  of  bridges,  over  the  arms 
of  the  Isis  or  Thames.  Christ-Church  College  is  on  tho 
eastern  side  of  Fish  Stroct,  and  consists  of  the  great  qua- 
drangle, and  another  quadrangle  called  Peckwater,  besides 
smaller  portions.  The  buildings  are  nartly  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  perpendicular  date ;  but  chiefly  belong  to  a  later 
f*«f Ml    The  bMi,  bviiU  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  is  very  fin4 
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and  the  entrance  tower,  containing  the  great  bell,  *  Tom  of 
Oxforil/  U  muoU  admired.  Near  the  college  is  the  rathe- 
dral  of  Chrisi-Churth,  which  is  so  enclosed  by  college  build- 
mgH  and  by  gardens,  thnt  no  good  view  of  ihe  whole  can  be 
well  iibtauied.  Ii  formerly  made  pari  of  ibc  monastery  of 
St,  Frideawilde,  founded  about  ad.  727»  for  nuns,  afterwards 
occupied  by  secular  canons,  and  afterwards  by  regular  canons 
of  St.  Austin.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  by  the  Pope  at 
the  desire  of  Wolsey,  in  order  to  ihe  establishment  of  tlie 
Cardinar*§  intended  college  of  Chnst*Church,  and  was  sub- 
boquenily  (A.a  1A4S),  by  Henry  VIIL.  raude  ihe  seat  of 
a  bl^ilopnc.  The  church,  which  is  inferior  to  most  of  our 
cathedrals,  is  in  ttie  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  and  spire 
at  the  inlerseclion  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  nave 
and  choir  have  each  two  side  aisles;  the  north  tran- 
sept has  an  aisle  on  the  west  side ;  the  south  iransept  an 
aiste  on  the  east  side.  The  dimensions  are  given  by 
Browne  Willis  as  follows:— length  154  feet  (1654  feet 
Britton*a  Cathedral  Antiquities} ;  breadth  of  body  and  side 
aisles  54  feet  (52  fc^et  10  inches,  Britton);  Icnelh  of  the 
transepts  from  north  to  south  lOi  feet ;  the  north  transept 
is  longer  than  the  somh  by  one  arch ;  the  height  of  the 
roof  in  the  western  part  is  41^  feel;  in  the  eastern  part  or 
choir  part,  on  account  of  the  vaulting,  4  feet  lower  ;  the  height 
r©f  the  fileeple  is  144  feel  ( 146  feeU  BrittonK  On  ihe  north 
ride  of  the  choir  are  two  large  chapels,  the  Deau's  Chapel 
ind  the  Latin  Chapel ;  and  un  the  south  side  of  the  building 
are  the  cloisters  and  the  chapter- house,  and  some  other 
apartments.  The  general  chiiracter  of  the  building  is  Nor- 
man (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  '  Saxon ')»  with  additions 
and  insertions  of  later  date.  Some  of  our  antiquaries  have 
ascribed  the  erection  of  this  church  to  Ethelrcd  II,  (a o. 
1002  or  1004);  others,  with  better  reason,  fix  the  erection  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  chapter  house  is  of  later  date  than 
the  main  building,  and  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  early 
English  style,  with  a  diKirway  of  enriched  Norman;  the 
tower  is  of  plain  early  English  architecture,  and  the  remains 
of  the  cloisters  are  of  perpendicular  date.  The  roaf  of  the 
choir  is  curiousW  and  hcaulifully  groined,  with  pendarits. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has  many  poriions  deserting  of 
attention  ;  some  of  the  must  strikuig  parts  are  of  perpendi- 
cular character.  The  cathedral  is  not  unfrequenlly  over- 
looked \yy  those  who  vmit  Oxford,  their  attention  being 
drawn  raiher  to  the  colleges  than  to  this  church,  Oxford 
cathedral  is  the  chapel  of  Christ-Church  College, 

In  Ihe  same  lino  of  street  with  Christ-Church  College  are 
the  churches  of  St,  Ablate,  St.  Martin  (or  Carfax  church), 
St,  Michael,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, The  college  i»  of  mixed  Gothic  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture; the  church  of  St.  Michael  has  an  elegant  though 
plam  perpendicular  porch,  and  some  other  aniicnt  portions ; 
that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  mostly  in  the  decorated  style, 
and  hasi^ome  parts  of  remarkably  beautiful  composition.  St. 
Giles's  church,  in  the  same  hno  of  street,  near  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  town,  has  vaiious  early  English  portions. 
The  other  buildings  of  Oxford  lie  back  from  the  principal 
streets.  New  Cnlleg[e  is  behind  Queen's  College  and  the 
late  Hertford  CJolleKe  ;  it  has  a  had,  cbapel,  cloisters,  and  a 
bold  bell-tower,  of  excellent  perpendicular  character ;  the 
chapel  has  been  restored,  and  a  rich  screen  and  organ-case 
erected,  Bahol  and  Trinity  Colleges  are  near  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  church ;  the  former  has  some  antient  Ibatui^s. 
Corpus  Christie  Oriel,  Merlon,  and  Pmii broke  Colleges  are 
ne;ir  Christ-Church  College  and  the  cathedral.  Merton  is 
rich  in  antient  portions,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  cliupels  in 
Oxford  ;  it  consists  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  a  cruciform 
buildingi  without  any  nave;  there  is  a  lower  at  the  intersec- 
tion. The  choir  is  of  decorated  English  character,  the  tran- 
septs and  the  tower  are  of  perpendicular  character ;  the  tower 
is  8  hurt  and  massy,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  belfry  story,  with 
a  pierced  battlement  ond  eight  pinnacles.  Worcester  (College 
is  on  Ihe  west  side  of  ihe  town.  There  arc»  besides  the  col- 
leges, five  halls.  Of  the  churches,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  east;  it  is  originally  of  Norman  architecture,  with  rich 
and  well  executed  details.  There  is  a  fine  Norman  crypt 
beneath  the  choir.  The  additions  are  chiofiy  of  perpendicular 
character, 

Tliere  are  somo  remains  of  Oxford  castle  and  of  the  an* 
tient  town  wall,  as  well  as  of  the  works  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  The  town 
And  county  hall  is  a  spacious  stone  building;  iho  county- 
is  on  the  site  of  Ihe  castle^  and  there  is  a  town-gaol  or 


bridewell.  The  other  chief  public  bnildingi  are  the  Moalo- 
hall  and  the  Radctiffe  In6rmarv»  There  are  several  alms- 
houses or  school -houses,  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  somo  He< 
Ihodist  or  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  ciiy  are  some  remains  of  Rawley  Abbey, 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  in  1831,  was  20,$49, 
including  the  inmatesof  the  several  colleges,  who  anioiuited 
to  1634.  The  population  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  BiofCT, 
which  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  city,  was  74.  No  particular 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  de- 
pends mainly  on  that  of  the  University,  and  on  its  being  th« 
mart  for  ihe  surrounding  agricuUural  district,  O^nsider- 
able  traffic  is  carried  on,  partly  by  land»  partly  by  the  river, 
or  by  the  Oxford  canal,  which  here  communicates  with  it 
Oxford  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription ;  the  earliest 
known  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  \l.  The  corporatian, 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  consists  often  aldermen  and 
thirty  councdlor^.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  city,  petty  ses* 
sions  weekly,  a  mayor's  court,  and  a  court  of  hustings  are 
held.  The  city  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction  over  meiD' 
bers  of  the  University.  Tlie  city  is  divided  into  five  wardi. 
Its  boundary,  both  for  miinicrjial  and  parliamentary  pur- 
poses, was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  and  Municipal  Re- 
form Acts ,  the  additions  are  not  included  in  the  statements 
of  area  and  population  given  above.  Two  member*-  -^'^^  r'^- 
tutned  to  parliament  by  the  University  ;  the  rigln 
tion  is  in  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts,thevice'C) 
beitig  the  returning  officer;  and  two  members  arc 
by  the  citizens;  the  number  of  c|ualified  electors,  in 
was  2506.  The  Univer>iity  first  sent  members  in  the  reigtt 
of  James  I. ;  and  the  city  has  sent  members  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  present  system  of  popular  represenialion. 

The  livings  in  the  city  are  all  of  small  value  ;  four  are  iJi 
the  presentation  of  the  lord-chancellor,  nine  in  that  of  om 
or  other  of  the  colleges.  The  living  of  Binsey,  a  villaie  id- 
jacenl  to  Oxford,  also  of  small  value,  is  in  the  gift  of  (Jhiil^ 
Church  Ojllege. 

The  Education  Returns  of  1833  give  for  the  city  three  ift- 
fant  or  dame  schools,  wiih  150  children  of  both  sexes ;  fifty* 
three  other  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  containing  9*2  boyv 
GBd  girls,  and  352  children  whose  sex  was  not  ftat«^ 
There  were  besides  two  boarding-schools,  and  one  or  two 
schools  connected  with  Dissenters,  of  which  no  return  wu 
oblained.  Some  of  the  day-schools  were  also  Sundaf 
schools;  and  there  were  nine  other  Sunday-schooltt*  With^ 
182  boys,  261  girK  and  70  children  whose  sex  was  not  »tate4' 
Binsey  contains  only  one  school,  a  small  Sunday-scbooi 
with   1 0  children,  supported  by  endowment, 

Burford  is  in  Barapton  hundred,  on  the  southern  btnltof 
the  Wind  rush,  18  miles  west  bv  north  of  Oxford,  ihrougl 
Witney*  The  area  of  the  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Upton  and  Sifi^net,  is  2170  acres;  the  populalion.  in  1831, 
was  I62i>  for  the  town,  above  one-sixth  agricultural;  oud 
24G  for  the  hamlet,  about  half  agricultural :  together  1868> 
Burford  was  the  scene  of  conllicl  (a.d.  752)  between  the 
rival  kings  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  Cuthred  and  Ethelbald; 
the  tatter  was  defeated,  and  his  standard,  a  golden  dmgom 
taken.  The  scene  of  the  engagement  is  still  distinguished 
as  •  Battle  Edge ;'  and  Dr.  Plot  informs  us  that  *  witbift 
memory  *  the  towns-people  were  accustomed  to  have  »ti 
annual  procession  on  Midsummer-eve,  in  which  the  figuiff 
of  a  dragon  and  a  giant  were  carried  in  procession,  in  coin* 
memoralton,  as  he  supposes,  of  Elhelbald's  defeat.  BurfoH 
was  the  native  place  of  Dr.  Peter  Heyiyn,  a  well-knovrji 
writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

The  houses  of  the  town  are  antient,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, irregular  and  ill-built.  Some  of  them  have  ontieot 
Gothic  doors  of  good  composition,  and  there  are  some  fiat 
wooden  gables  with  pannels  and  hanging  tracery.  Burford 
has  diminished  in  wealth  and  importance  trom  the  decay  of 
the  coarse  woollen  manufacture  and  the  malting  businea, 
which  once  flourished  here,  and  from  the  diminished  traflie 
along  the  line  of  road  which  passes  through  the  town.  Th» 
churcli  is  a  large  antient  cruciform  building;  it  has  a  cen- 
tral tower  of  Norman  date,  a  fine  Norman  doorway  at  the 
west  end,  and  various  portions  of  Norman  and  early  English 
adjacent  tu  the  lower;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ohureb 
is  of  perpendicular  character  and  of  various  dates,  Tb« 
tower  is  crowned  with  a  spire  of  perpendicular  chanetif. 
There  are  several  large  chapels ;  a  stone  chapel  in  the  n«v«, 
of  good  Cfimposition,  is  used  as  a  seat,  and  there  is  a  woodca 
chapel^  also  of  good  composition.  The  south  porch  is  a  Uiit 
specimen  of  late  perpendicular.    The  nwf  of  the  nave,  now 
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nooh  mntilat«d  and  altered,  has  been  of  remarkably  fine 
wood-work.  There  are  several  antient  monnments,  a  wooden 
polpit,  and  some  other  portions  of  good  wood- work,  a  fine 
drcnlar  font  lined  with  lead,  with  niches  and  statues,  and  a 
few  small  portions  of  very  good  antient  stained  glass.  Under 
part  of  the  church  is  a  crypt,  used  as  a  bone-house.  There 
are  in  the  town  some  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a  school- 
boose,  an  upper  room  in  which  is  used  as  the  town-hall,  and 
feveral  almshouses.  There  was  antiently  a  small  priory  or 
hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  revenue 
of  which  was  valued  at  the  dissolution  at  13/.  Gs.  Gd. ;  its  site 
IS  occupied  by  a  mansion,  still  called  *  the  Prior},'  interest- 
ing from  its  havine  been  the  property  of  the  excellent  Lord 
Falkland  and  of  the  Speaker  Lenthal.  Much  of  the  old 
boose  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  the  present  man- 
sion contains  some  interesting  historical  portraits  by  Holbein, 
Vandyke,  and  Cornelius  Jansen. 

The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
ynriy  fairs.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
Hmuy  IL,  and  is  said  to  have  sent  a  member  to  parliament 
for  one  session,  and  to  have  been  relieved,  on  petition,  of 
this  (at  that  time)  costly  privilege.  The  corporation  has 
no  jnriadiction,  and  of  late  years  the  officers  have  not  been 
regularly  elected.  The  county  magistrates  hold  a  petty- 
session  nere.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  cha- 
pelxy  of  Fnlbrook,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  294/.,  with  a 
g^be-bou8e»  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford. 

There  were,  in  1833,  an  iDfant-school,with  97  children ;  a 
ftee  grammar-school,  with  40  boys  on  the  foundation  and 
shout  30  others;  eight  other  dav  or  boarding  and  day  schools, 
widi  53  boys  and  87  girls ;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
43Sdiildren.  A  parochial  library  is  kept  in  the  church 
wtry-room. 

Chipping-Norton  is  in  Chadlington  hundred,  near  the  head 
of  the  river  Evenlode,  \^  miles  north-west  of  Oxford  by 
Woodstock.  The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  a 
eorporate  town,  but  has  no  historical  interest.  The  area  of 
the  parish  is  3430  acres,  or.  including  the  hamlet  of  Over- 
NortDn»  4780:  the  population,  in  1831,  was,  for  Chipping- 
Norton,  2262,  about  one-llAh  agricultural,  and  for  Over- 
Norton,  375,  more  than  half  agricultural:  together,  2G37. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  considerable  emi- 
nence. The  streets  are  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted. 
Ibe  upper  part  of  tho  town  is  the  best  built.  The  houses 
an  cmefly  of  stone,  and,  though  not  regularly  built, 
an  many  of  them  substantial  and  even  ornamental.  The 
church  is  a  venerable  Gothic  building,  with  an  embattled 
lower  at  the  west  end :  it  consists  of  a  na%'e,  with  side 
aiska  and  a  chancel.  The  nave  is  lofty,  and  has  an  oak 
nnf  rudely  carved  and  painted ;  it  is  separated  from  the 
ehancel  by  a  wooden  screen.  There  are  some  remains  of 
the  antient  rood-loft.  To  the  north  of  the  church  is  the 
eferated  site  of  the  keep  of  an  old  castle.  There  is  a 
town-hall,  with  a  lock-up-house  beneath  it,  a  free  school- 
house,  some  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  some  alms- 
houses. 

There  is  a  manufactory  of  woollen  girths  and  horse-cloths, 
which,  in  1 833,  employed  fifty  persons.  Some  of  the  towns- 
men are  engaged  m  the  Woodstock  glove  trade,  but  the 
njority  of  the  work-people  reside  at  a  distance  from  the 
town.  The  agricultural  district  is  flourishing,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  market- town  in  a  circuit  of  13  or  14 
fades  round.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are 
several  yearly  fairs  or  great  markets  for  cattle.  The  corpo- 
ration has  jurisdiction  over  the  parish,  except  the  hamlet 
of  Over-Norton ;  but  a  more  restricted  bounoary  has  been 
proposed.  The  corporate  body,  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
A^  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The 
bofough  was  not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except 
on  petition  and  grant  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  129/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Thero  were  in 
the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  a  free  grammar-school,  with  16 
boys;  a Lancasterian  school,  with  40  girls;  fourteen  other 
day  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  125  boys,  1 19  girls, 
and  20  children  whoso  sex  was  not  distinguished;  and 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  299  children. 

Henley-npon-Thames  is  in  Bin  field  hundred,  22  miles 
from  OxfonL  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1 920  acres :  the  po- 
palation,  in  1831,  was  3618,  not  one- tenth  agricultural. 
Henley  was  antiently  called  Hanlcgang  and  Uanneburg. 
Some  Koman  coins  have  been  fuunahcre,  but  no  mention 
of  the  town  occurs  until  after  the  Conquest.    In  1643  it 


was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  the  troops  of  Charles  I. 
and  those  of  the  parliament.  Henley  is  delightfully  situ* 
ated  on  a  gentle  ascent  fVom  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  amid  hills  covered  with  extensive  beech  woods  and 
other  plantations.  The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets, 
well  paved  and  lighted,  having  a  plain  stone  cross  and  con- 
duit at  their  intersection :  several  of  tho  houses  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  east  side 
is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
Thames.  The  church  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town ;  it 
has  a  good  tower,  and  several  interesting  portions  both  of 
decorated  and  perpendicular  character.  The  east  window 
has  some  good  decorated  tracery ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
masonry  are  of  chequered  work  in  flint  and  chalk.  The 
town-hall  in  the  High-street  is  supported  by  sixteen  Doric 
columns,  forming  a  piazza  used  as  a  market-house :  the 
building  contains  a  hall  and  council-chamber,  with  some 
rooms,  and  a  place  of  temporary  confinement  in  the  base- 
ment There  are  some  dissenting  places  of  worship,  some 
almshouses,  and  a  small  theatre. 

The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  Henley  is  a  corporate  town.  The  boundaries  of  the 
borough  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  of  theparish,  but 
comprehend  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Toe  officers 
consist  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  of  whom  the 
mayor  is  one;  and  sixteen  burgesses,  of  whom  the 
bridgemen  are  two.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  borough 
are  held ;  the  Court  of  Record  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
borough  was  left  untouched  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  427/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop 
of  Rochester.  There  were,  in  1833,  an  infant-school, 
with  165  children;  a  grammar-school,  with  19  bovs;  a 
charity-school,  with  68  boys;  a  national-school,  with  124 
boys  and  72  girls ;  seven  other  day-schools,  with  69  boys 
and  101  girls ;  and  '  a  few  small  schools  kept  by  old  people.' 
There  is  a  savings*  bank ;  and  in  the  vestry  of  the  church 
is  the  library  of  Dean  Aldrich,  rector  of  Henley,  who  died  in 
1737,  and  bequeathed  his  library  for  the  free  use  of  all  the 
inhabitants  paying  church-rates.  The  Speaker  Lenthal  was 
a  native  of  Henley. 

Thame  is  in  the  hundred  of  Thame,  and  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Thame,  a  feeder  of  the  Thames,  47^  miles 
from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  through  High  Wy- 
combe and  Stokenchurch.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  5310 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831.  was  2885,  about  half  agri- 
cultural. Thame  suffered  considerably  in  the  Danish  wars. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  several 
skirmishes  were  fought  near  the  town,  which  was  surrounded 
by  the  garrisons  of  the  contending  parties.  Thame  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  and  spacious  street:  the  market-place  is 
tolerably  commodious.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a  fine  embattled  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  supported  on  four 
massive  pillars.  The  architecture  is  early  English.  The 
entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a  stone  porch,  adorned  by  a 
canopied  niche,  which  once  contained  a  statue  of  the  patron 
saint ;  and  the  church  contains  several  antient  monuments. 
Near  the  church  are  the  school-house,  a  large  and  noble 
building,  with  a  fine  school-room;  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient prebendal  house  of  Thame.  The  school  was  founded 
by  the  will  of  Lord  Williams  of  Thame  (A.n.  1558),  and 
among  the  persons  educated  in  it  were  Bishop  Foil,  Pococke 
the  Orientalist,  Anthony  k  Wood,  and  others. 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  is  a  considerable 
market  for  corn  and  cattle.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  if 
not  more.  A  little  lace  is  made  in  the  town.  The  river 
Thame  is  navigable  from  this  place.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, united  with  the  vicarage  of  Towesay  and  tho  chapclries 
of  Tetsworth  and  Sydenham,  of  the  joint  yeariy  value  of  300/. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  a  free-school,  with  24 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  30  others ;  a  school,  with  1 7 
children,  supported  by  subscription ;  and  three  other  dav  or 
boarding  schools,  with  86  children;  and  four  Sunday- 
schools,  with  195  boys  and  224  girls.  The  grammar-school 
had  no  pupils. 

Watlington  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pirton,  about  16  miles 
from  Oxford.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3440  acres ;  the 
population  in  1831  was  1833,  nearly  half  agricultural.  Tho 
town  consists  of  narrow  streets,  irregularly  laid  out ;  the 
houses  are  mean  and  ill  built,  chiefly  o(  brick.  The  mark' 
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hotiae  is  a  substantial  brick  building.  The  churcb,  'an 
ant  lent  building  on  tbo  uorlh-wesl  side  of  I  he  town,  con- 
tttina  some  neat  monuments.  Th«re  are  several  Dissenting 
meeting-houses.  A  f«w  females  are  engaged  tn  lace-making, 
for  which  there  is  a  school,  attended  by  30  or  40  girbr: 
there  are  some  corn-mills  near  the  town.  There  is  a  small 
market  on  Saturday,  and  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  here  once  a  fortnight  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  iralue  of  17 5L  There  were  in  the  parish, 
in  1833,  an  endowed  day-school,  with  20  boys;  two  boarding- 
•chools,  with  19  boys  and  20  girls;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  254  children. 

Witney  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bampton,  on  the  banks  of 

the  Winnrush,  chiefly  on  the  western  bank,  11  miles  from 

Oxford.     The  area  of  that  part  of  the  parish  in  which  the 

town  stand*  if*  440  acres;  tfie  population  in  1831  was  3100, 

scarcely  any  part  agricultural;  there  arc  beside  this,  the 

four  hamlets  of  Crawley,  Curbridge,  Hailey,  and  Lew,  with 

an  aggregate  area  of  7010  acres,  and  a  populalion  of  2146, 

more  than  half  agricultural :    giving  for  the  whole  parish 

7450  acres  and  5336  inhabitants.      Witney  was  a  place  of 

some  consequence  at  an  early  period.    It  sent  members  to 

parliament  in  the  time  of  Edw^ard  IL,  but  discontinued 

aoing  so   in  the  following  reign.      The  manufacture   of 

Blankets  was  early  established  here,  and  Dr.  Plot  says  that 

1^  his  time  3000  persons  wore  engaged  in  the  weaving  husi- 

IjiesB,  from  children  of  eight  3^ears  to  decrepit  old  people. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  manufacture  de- 

^  dined  greatly*    The  introduction  of  machinery  has  again 

extended  it  j  and  in  1831  it  employed  abaut  200  adult  males 

in  Ihc  town  and  70  in  the  adjacent  hamlets,  besides  females 

sind  children.      The  town  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and 

consists  of  two  principal  streets.     The  houses  are  generally 

[Of  respectable  appearance,  and  many  of  them  spacious  and 

Uiandsome.     Few  towns  containing  so  many  mhabitants, 

[especially  with  a  large  proportion  of  them  engaged  in  manu- 

]  facture,  retain  so  quiet  and  rural  an  appearance*     There 

rare  in  the  High  Street  a  '  staple  or  blanket  hall/  a  hand- 

ome  building,  erected  a.d.  1721 ;  atown*halhhuilt  of  stone, 

rirh  a  piazza  underneath  for  a  market-house ;  and  a  ranr- 

ket-cross,  built  ad.  IGSS^  and  repaired  a.b.  1811.  The  house 

F^r  the  free-school,  comprehending  a  spacious  school-room, 

VM  mom  annejted  for  the  library,  and  the  master's  apartments^ 

\u  a  respectable  building.      *The  church  ib  a  largo  and 

p  nandsome  cross  church,  with  a  tower  and  a  lofty  spire  at 

the  intersection ;  tho  nave  has  aisles  and  a  clerestory ;    the 

[.^ransepls  are  large,  and  the  chancel  small.    The  tower  and 

[  fhance!  are  early  English,  and  the  north  transept  decorated 

fifilh  a  fine  window  of  seven   lights;    the  clerestory  and 

^  ome  other  parts  are  perpendicular.'     (Rickroaa)    Tbert 

arc  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.    The  manufacture 

of  rough  coatings,  of  tilts  for  barges,  of  felt  for  pa  per- makers, 

and  of  gloves,  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent ;  wool -stapling 

is  exlcnsively  rarried  on,  and  there  is  a  considerable  mall- 

trade.     The  Witney  blankets  are  of  superior  texture  and 

good  colour.    The  market  is  on  Thursaay,  and  there  are 

several  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1290^., 

Sthe  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,     There  were  in  the 
wn  of  Witney,  in  1633,  one  dame-school,  with  15  diildren; 

[(he    ftee    gram  mar- school,    with   16   boys;    an    endowed 

[l^harity  school,  with  15  boys  and  25  girls;    two  national 

I  Ichools,  with  1 10  boys  and  70  j;irls ;  five  other  day  or  board- 

ling  schools,  with  47  hoys  and  97  girls;  and  two  Sunday- 
ichools,  with  30G  boyn  and  329  girls.    The  national  schools 

I  were  allended  by  7t)  boys  and  50  girls  on  Sundays. 

Beside  the   above   market-towns,    the    county  contains 

[several  large  villaj^es.  En,-sham»  or  Eynsham,  is  on  a  hill 
^n  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Wootton  hundred, 

[about  five  miles  from  Oxford  on  the  road  to  Witney.  The 
^ea  of  the  parish  is  5060  acres ;  the  population  in  1831  was 
1 858,  two-thirds  agricultural.  The  village  is  in  a  pictures<|ue 
jituation;  it  has  two  bridges,  ono  of  which  is  over  the 
Thames.     The  parish  church  is  a  large  Golhic  builtling, 

hvith  a  substantially  butU  western  tower;  and  near  the 
thutch  k  an  antient  cross,  with  a  taper  shaft  of  elet^ant  pro- 
jjortiuns.     Eusham  had  formerly  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  the 

.  yearly  revenue  of  which,  at  iho  dissolution,  was  441/, 
12s,  2lrf,  gross,  or  421/,  16d\  IJd  clear.  There  are  some 
scanty  remains  of  the  building.  Tlie  living  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 78/.,  with  a  glc!>e*hou:»e.    There 

IVifein  1833  an  endowed  icbooh  with  14  boys  and  4  gUU| 


three  other  day  or  boarding  schools,  with  40  bd^f  and^ 
girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  00  children. 

I>eddington  is  in  Wootton  hundred.  17  miles  fromCl- 
ford.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2350  acres,  or,  includitig  tU 
hamlets  of  Clifton  and  Hempton^  3990  acres ;  the  popuW 
tion  in  1631  was  1590,  or  with  the  hamleta  2078.  Tbiff 
was  antiently  a  castle  here,  but  only  the  earth-works  and 
perhaps  some  traces  of  the  foundations  remain.  It  iw 
at  Deddington  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  seised  Vkn 
Gaveston*  It  was  at  this  time  a  market  and  cornorii* 
town,  and  sent  members  to  parlinment  It  was  relief ed 
from  the  burden  of  sun  ding  members,  on  petition,  m  the 
following  reign.  The  corporation  has  fallen  into  disuai, 
and  the  market  has  of  late  yearit  been  discontinued.  Then 
is  a  cattlefair  yearly.  The  houses  of  the  village  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  small,  and  arc  built  of  an  oroinary  ttCM 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  anUent,0l^ 
contains  some  portions  worthy  of  examination.  The  \v^ 
is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yeiuly  value  of  133/.,  with  a  gUbi^ 
house.  In  the  whole  parish  there  were,  in  1833.  ten  nmt- 
schools,  with  about  110  children ;  a  national  f  i 
boys  and  90  girls  (124  boys  and  100  girls  on  ^ 
a  Sunday-school  with  26  boys  and  50  girls*  ChieJ:"  JuiUw 
Scrogjrs  was  a  native  of  Deddington. 

Hook-Norton  is  in  Chadlinglon  hundred,  near  C 
Norton.  Tlic  area  of  tho  parish  is  3730  acres;  II 
tion  in  1831  was  1306,  two-thirds  agricultural,  lucie  *« 
a  battle  fought  here  between  the  Saxons  and  Dunes  in  lbs 
time  of  Edward  tho  Eldor ;  a  barrow  in  the  parish  is  tli(Mi|1it 
to  be  a  memorial  of  this  engagement.  The  living  is  a  jpr* 
pctual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 80/.  IHaon!  %m 
in  the  parish,  in  1833,  three  dame-schools,  with  22  boys  uA 
23  girls;  a  national  schooU  with  30  girls;  four  other  dnoc 
boarding  schools,  with  55  boys  and  37  gtrls;  and  twoSa&i 
day-schools,  with  above  200  children, 

Charlbury  is  in  a  detached  portion  of  Banbury  fa 
dred,  between  Chipping-Norton  and  Witnev.  The  tin 
of  the  parish  is  4StO  acres^  or,  including  tlie  depcndfloi 
hamlets  of  Fawler,  Finslock,  ami  Walcott,  and  the  ch«|f4< 
ries  of  Chilson  and  PudlicoUand  of  EastChadlington  <ail| 
the  tithing  of  West  Chadlington),  11.320  acres;  with  • 
population,  in  1 831,  of  1433,  or  including  the  dcpaud^nci^ 
of  3027,  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The  living  is  a  via^ 
age  united  with  the  chapehies  of  Chadliiigton  and  Short* 
hampton^  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  80U/.,  with  a  gl«bc- 
house,  in  the  gift  of  tit.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Tb»r« 
were  in  1833,  in  the  whole  parish,  four  dame- schools,  villi 
2S  children ;  a  Lancasterian  school,  partly  supported  by  m- 
dowment,  with  !)4  boys  and  76  girls;  a  school  supporlaiVf 
subscription,  with  10  boys  and  tO  girls;  eight  oth«r  dlf 
schools,  with  63  boys,  45  girls,  and  109  children  of  M 
not  distinguished;  and  seven  Sunday-schools*  with  311 
children*  There  is  a  valuable  endowment  for  a  g:raolaa^ 
school,  but  the  school  is  not  kept  up.  There  it  a  Iradu^ 
library  at  Charlbury. 

Headington  is  in  Bnllington  hundred,  about  i|  nflt 
norlh-cast  of  Oxford.  The  parish  has  an  arcti  ^^'  ^'^ 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  I  S3 1,  of  138B,  about  ^ 
agricultural.  Headington  is  supposwl  to  have  bci ..  „  .-,.. 
residence  under  the  Saxon  dynasty.  The  village  u  ptit* 
sanlly  situated  on  a  hill,  which  commands  a  fine  ri$md 
Oxford;  and  contains  some  neat  and  commodious  buildtngn 
The  church  is  antient,  but  the  tower  was  rebuilt  A..t>.  16119; 
there  is  a  lofty  shaft  of  a  cross  in  the  church-yard,  A  ibflft 
dUtance  from  the  village  is  a  stone  guarry  from  which  tnudl 
of  the  stone  has  been  taken  for  tne  various  buildings  it 
Oxford;  it  is  however  only  suited  to  tho  moro  subitantiil 
parts,  being  too  porous  and  too  coarse  in  the  grain  ' 
mental  work.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  ci 
value  of  I  IBL  The  were  in  1633,  an  endowed  Ecii'ji't,  ^  »* 
20  boys  and  10  girls;  five  other  day-schaois,  with  35  bofi 
and  3ti  girls ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  39  boys  aadil 
girls. 

Caversham  is  in  H infield  hundred,  on  the  north  banktf 
the  Thames,  about  one  mile  from  Reading  in  Berkshire. 
Here  was  fiiruierly  a  cull  of  regular  canotts  of  St.  Austin, 
belonging  to  Noclcle  or  Nutley  Abbey  in  BuokinghJUiK 
shire,  to  which  abbey  tho  church  also  belonged,  Thn 
cburdi  h  small,  and  some  parts  are  of  grc»at  antiquity. 
Caversham  was  the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmish  dunng  tb# 
siege  of  Reading  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  tho  oiviT  mu 
ofChmlvi  L    Thear^A  of  th«  parish  is  (lOo  acrtij  tbf 
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lopulAtion  in  1831  was  1369,  about  half  agricultural,  The 
iving  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 1 6/., 
rith  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833,  a  national  school, 
rith  i^  boys  and  55  girls;  and  three  other  day  or  boarding 
chools,  with  51  girls  and  15  boys;  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
rith  103  children. 

Bloxham,  in  Bloxham  hundred,  near  Banbury,  has  an 
vntL  of  2b60  acres,  or,  including  the  chapclry  of  Milcombe, 
tS40  aeres:  the  population  of  Bloxham  in  1831  was  1343, 
if  Milcombe  230 ;  together  1573.  The  village  of  Bloxham 
s  of  ooiistderable  extent.  The  church  is  a  handsome  build- 
ng,  with  a  lofty  and  elegant  tower  and  spire ;  the  west 
loor  has  some  curious  carving  in  stone,  representing  the 
Diay  of  Judgment  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the 
Aapelry  of  Milcombe,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  262/.,  with 
s  glebe-bouse.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1 833, 
Lhrae  dame-schools,  with  46  children;  an  endowed  free- 
mIiooI.  with  5U  boys ;  four  other  boarding  or  day  schools, 
with  18  beys,  28  girls,  and  20  children  of  sex  not  distin- 
gMshed;  and  six  Sunday-schools,  with  93  boys,  79  girls, 
iod  SO  children  of  sex  not  distinguished. 

Stokenohurch  is  in  Lewknor  hundred,  on  the  road  from 
London  by  High  Wycombe  to  Oxford.  18  miles  from  Oxford. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  4080  acres ;  the  population  in  1831 
WM  1290,  above  one-third  agricultural.  The  church  is 
iotk&i  and  presents  some  peculiar  features.  Several  Ro- 
man nms  were  dug  up  about  a  century  ago.  About  70 
men  in  this  parish  and  the  adjacent  parish  of  Chinnor 
(ana  1700  acres,  or,  with  the  liberty  of  Henton,  2760  acres ; 
population  in  all  1225)  are  employed  in  chair-making.  The 
lifUig  of  Stockenchurch  is  a  chapelry  united  with  the  vicar- 
age of  Aston  Rowant,  of  the  jomt  yearly  value  of  1 76/.,  with 
a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833,  one  dame-school,  with 
30  children ;  two  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  49  children ; 
nx  lace-making  schooli,  with  60  children ;  and  three  Sun- 
daMohools,  with  231  children. 

Bendnffton,  in  speaking  usually  shortened  into  Benson, 
ii  in  the  hundred  of  Ewelme,  on  the  road  from  London,  by 
Henley-on-Thames,  to  Oxford.  It  is  on  the  left  or  east 
Wnfc  of  the  Thames,  a  little  above  Wallingford.  Bensing- 
tnn  waa  a  plain  of  importance  in  early  times.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Britons  by  the  West  Saxons  under  Cuthwin, 
kotber  of  Cealwin,  king  of  Wessex,  a.d.  572.  The  West 
Sumns  built  a  castle  here  for  the  defence  of  their  frontier ; 
thii  castle  was  reduced  by  the  Mercians  under  Offa,  who 
Ubated  Cynewulf  of  Wessex  here,  a.d.  775.  The  village 
km  some  good  houses :  the  church  is  antient,  it  has  an  east 
window  of  decoratffd  character;  the  tower  is  modern.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
180/..  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833,  two  day- 
Khoolt,  with  38  children;  two  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
with  108  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  20  chil- 
dno. 

Dorebester,  at  the  junction  of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis  or 
Thames,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Dorchester ;  the  area  of  the 
pariah  is  900  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was  866,  chiefly 
agriculturaL  The  termmatiou  *  chcster '  indicates  that  it 
waa  a  Roman  station;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
Doroeina  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  foundations  of  an 
antient  town-wall  (whether  Roman  or  not  our  authorities 
do  not  state)  are  frcouently  dug  up ;  an  extensive  embank- 
ment called  Dykehilts,  near  the  village,  has  given  scope  for 
moch  conjecture ;  and  Dorchester  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood have  yielded  an  abundant  harvest  of  coins  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  The  town  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishonric,  which  comprehended  the 
twe  kinugdoms  of  Mereia  and  Wessex.  This  bishopric  was 
subsequently  diminished  by  the  formation  of  new  sees,  but 
was  still  the  largest  in  England,  when  the  seat  of  it  was 
removed  to  Lincoln,  a.d.  1086.  The  place  had  however 
previously  declined,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
ibere  was  a  castle  built  here,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which 
act  a  vestige  remains.  In  the  year  1 1 40  an  abbey  of  Black 
Canons  was  founded  here,  which  had  at  the  dissolution  a 
yearly  revenue  of  219/.  12t.  Old  Some  parts  of  the  build- 
ing yet  remain  near  the  churcn.  The  church  of  Dorchester 
is  a  large  and  curious  church,  with  portions  of  different  dates 
mixed  together.  The  building  is  imperfect  and  the  plan  of 
it  very  irregular.  There  are  portions  in  all  the  varving 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  other  portions  in  which 
ilierc  ia  a  transition  from  one  style  to  another.  The  door  at 


the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  Norman,  but  tho 
greater  part  of  the  church  is  of  later  date.  There  are  some 
good  antient  monuments,  and  a  very  antient  font  The 
fragment  of  the  antient  abbey  has  been  converted  into  a 
cottage.  There  is  a  modern  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Dorchester,  built  of  Headington  stone.  The  living  of  Dor- 
chester is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pecu- 
liar court  of  Dorchester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  100/. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  endowed  school,  with 
40  boys  and  1 0  girls ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  1 0  boys 
and  25  girls;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  16  boys  and  30 
girls. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  i\if^M.— This 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  of  which,  till  lately,  it 
constituted  the  whole.  By  virtue  of  an  order  in  council,  the 
archdeaconry  of  Berks  has  been  transferred  from  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners;  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  add  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  now  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  All 
these  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  diocese  of  Oxford  is  of  late  origin.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  Henry  Vllf.  proposed  to  establish 
eleven  new  bishoprics,  of  which  he  actually  established  six, 
the  embarrassments  consequent  on  his  extravagance  having 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
ject. Of  the  six  bishoprics  thus  established,  Oxford  was 
one.  The  seat  of  it  was  at  first  fixed  (a.d.  1542)  in  the  mag- 
nificent abbey  church  of  Oseney,  from  which  it  was  shortly 
afterward  (a.d.  1546)  removed  to  the  far  inferior  structure 
in  which  it  is  now  fixed.  The  diocese  consisted  of  the 
county  of  Oxford,  and  formed  one  archdeaconry,  that  of  Ox- 
ford, with  the  exception  of  ten  parishes  which  are  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Dorchester  (formerly  under  Dor- 
chester abbey),  and  a  few  other  parishes,  which  are  pecu- 
liars, or  otherwise  exempt.  The  archdeaconry  is  subdivided 
into  the  rural  deaneries  of  Aston,  Burcestcr  or  Bicester, 
Chipping-Norton,  Cuddesden,  Dcddington,  Henley,  Witney, 
and  Woodstock,  and  the  deanery  of  the  cit^  of  Oxford.  The 
number  of  parishos  in  the  diocese,  includmg  those  of  ex- 
empt jurisdiction,  was  given  by  Browne  Willis  (a.d.  1742) 
at  one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  the  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  was  given  by  the  same  authority  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  some  of  them  however  in  ruins.  The  number  of 
livings,  in  1 83 1 ,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  waa 
two  hundred  and  six ;  the  number  of  churches  at  the  same 
period  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-fieven,  of  chapels  thirty- 
one.  The  revenue  of  tho  bishopric,  on  the  average  of  three 
years  ending  1831,  was  returned  at  3106/.  gross,  or  2648/. 
net;  but  it  was  expected  materially  to  decrease.  The 
revenue  of  the  cathedral  church  is  so  united  with  that  of 
Christ-Church  College  that  it  cannot  be  separateljr  stated ; 
the  gross  revenue  at  the  above-mentioned  period  was 
25,899/.,  tho  net  revenue  12,203/.,  beside  houses  for  the 
dean  and  canons.    The  establishment  of  the  cathedral  com- 

Erehends  the  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and  eight  canons, 
eside  chaplains,  clerks,  choristers,  and  almsmen.  The  dean 
and  canons  have  no  separate  revenues.  The  archdeaconry 
of  Berkshire,  now  added  to  the  diocese,  coinprobends  the 
four  rural  deaneries  of  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
Wallingford. 

The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  The  assizes  and 
quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Oxford,  where  the  county  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  stands.  This  prison  can  contain  137 
prisoners,  with  separate  sleeping-cells,  or  308  when  more 
prisoners  than  one  sleep  in  a  cell.  The  number  of  offenders 
committed  for  trial  or  bailed  in  the  county,  in  1837,  was 
272,  of  whom  89  were  not  prosecuted,  or  had  no  true  bill 
found  against  them,  or  were  acquitted  on  their  trial ;  and 
183  were  convicted,  4  for  capital  offences.  More  than  half 
the  offenders  were  charged  with  simple  larceny.  Of  the 
offenders,  101  were  entirely  ignorant,  139  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly,  and  22  could  re^  and  write  well:  the 
degree  of  instruction  received  by  the  rest  could  not  be  as- 
certained. There  wore  6  offenders  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  27  more  under  sixteen.  There  is  no  county  lunatic 
asylum. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Oxfordshire  returned  nine  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  vis.  two  for  the  county,  who  were  elected 
at  Oxford ;  two  for  Oxford  city,  and  two  for  the  University ; 
two  for  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  and  one  for  the  borough 
of  Banbury.  By  the  Reform  Act  three  members  were  to 
be  returned  by  the  county,  the  nlace  of  election  continuing 


u  befbre  at  Oxford;  and  the  poUing^Btationii  being Oxfoid, 
Deddington,  Witney,  and  NeUlebeJ,  betwtrcni  Henley  and 
Oxford,  WoodatorV  Wtt3  reduced  lo  une  member;  so  that 
the  total  number  remained  as  before, 

Hixtojy  and  Antiquities. — The  county  \ias  probably 
divided  between  tlie  two  Celtic  nations,  the  Catyeuchlani 
and  the  Dobuni;  of  whom  the  former  beld  the  eastern  and 
the  latter  the  western  parts.  Tho  Dubuni  were  in  sub- 
jection  to  the  Catyeuc!i!ani,  and  upon  the  approaeh  of  tlie 
Romans,  under  the  propraetor  Aulus  Plautlus,  readily  sub- 
in  ittetl  to  him.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  island, 
Oxfordshire  was  included  in  ibe  province  of  Flavia  Cajsari- 
ensis. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  this  early  period,  if 
indeed  it  maybe  referred  to  it,  is  the  sinfjular  j^roup  of  Roll- 
rieh  or  Row  Id  rich  stones,  about  three  miles  north-west  from 
ChippiniT-NorLon,  These  stones  are  near  the  northivciitem 
slope  of  the  long  range  of  hilb  which  skirt  the  county  on 
that  side,  along  the  border  of  Gloure&terihire  and  Warwick- 
shire, Tliey  form  a  ring,  not  exactly  circular^  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  diameter,  and  appear  to  have  been  originally 
sixty  in  number;  there  are  now  however  only  twenty-four 
that  are  more  than  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  nor 
do  any  rise  more  than  five  feot  above  the  ground,  except  one, 
precisely  at  the  northern  point,  which  exceeds  seven  feet ; 
the  thickness  of  this  stone  is  considerable,  but  not  unifurm; 
the  thickness  of  the  others  rarely  exceeds  thirteen  or  four- 
teen inches.  Tile  whole  appeur  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
neighbourmg  quarry  and  placed  in  their  present  situation  m 
a  rude  and  unformed  state.  The  en  I  ranee  to  the  circle 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  north-east ;  but  there  are  no 
marks  of  any  surroumlmg  trench*  or  any  avenue  of  ap- 
ptoach ;  neither  have  any  indications  of  burial  been  disco- 
vered. Ab<>ut  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  north-east  of  the 
circle,  opposite  the  enirance^  is  a  single  stone,  popularly 
termed  Mhe  king-stone/ nine  feet  in  height;  and  on  tho 
east  are  the  remains  of  another  group,  called  '  the  Five 
Knights/  The  conjectures  of  antiquaries  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  monument  are  very  contradictory,  and  some  of  them 
sutficiently  absurd. 

Several  antieut  British  or  Roman  roads  crossed  this 
county.  Icknield  Street  or  Way  crossed  the  narrow  part  of 
it  itwt  under  the  Chiltern  Hills,  passing  near  the  town  of 
Watlington  to  tho  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Goring,  between 
WaUingfard  and  Reading.  Akeman  Street  crossL*f!  it  in  the 
wider  part,  passing  through  the  Roman  station  atAlcheater, 
near  Bicester ;  and  then  passing  near  Woodslcck,  Witney, 
and  Bur  ford.  Another  road  ran  northward  from  Dorchester 
on  Uie  Thames  to  Alchester^  and  from  thence  into  North- 
amptonshire; and  one  road  from  Londinium  (London)  ran 
north-westward  lo  Alchester,  while  another,  crossing  the 
Thames  north  of  Henley,  ran  to  Walling^ford.  None 
of  the  towns  or  stations  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  in  the 
'Anionine  Itmcrary,*  were  in  this  county*  At  Alchesier 
are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp  or  station,  with  a  ditch 
and  bank,  the  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is 
said  (Reynolds,  Iter  Britanniarum)  that  many  pans  of  the 
stretils  cun  be  traced*  Some  have  pro|xiserl  to  fix  here  the 
station  Isanavatia.  which  others  identify  with  Burnt  Walls, 
near  Daventry  [North am inrti:^!! hire]  :  but  it  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  Aelia  Castra  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Numerous  cuius  and  olher  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  here;  Roman  bricks  are  frequently  found  in  the 
fields,  and  foundations  are  turned  up  by  the  plough.  The 
netghUouring  town  of  Bicester  and  the  village  of  Great 
Chesterton  bear  in  theii"  names  traces  of  Roman  occupation. 
Duriihester  on  the  Thames  was  probably  the  Dorocina  of 
Richard.  No  other  Roman  town  or  station  has  been  iden- 
tiied^  but  urns,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  various  places.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
camp  near  Chadlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chip- 
ping-Norton,  and  of  another  near  Kiddington,  between 
Chipping-Norton  and  Woodstock ;  the  iatler  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  though  hltle  noticed.  Remains  of  tcs&ellaled 
jMivements  have  been  dug  up  at  Steeple  Aston,  between 
Deddington  and  Woodstock,  at  Great  Tew  and  Wiggintoii, 
between  Deddington  and  Chipping- Norton,  and  at  Stones- 
Held,  near  Woodstock ;  the  Iatler  was  thirty-five  feet  by 
twenty,  and  the  teasel  Ice  were  of  seven  d  liferent  colours. 
llaoy  yi$ara  after  this  discovery,  the  ureas  of  several  large 
apartinents  with  testelkted  pavements  were  found  on  the 
lAm«  ipot,  logelher  ^ith  a  bi-ick  hypocauit  with  fuimtjU  and 


a  hath  with  lead  pipes  in  the  sides  covered  with  fiUiier 
painted  red.  The  Roman  bricks  ap^ieared  fresh  and  aaund. 
At  WUcot,  south  of  Charlbury,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  Romaa 
work  for  making  bricks,  tdes,  and  stucco ;  also  a  tumulm 
with  fragments  of  Roman  bricks  and  cement  Wila»t, 
S tones Qeld,  and  Alchester  ore  all  near  the  lino  of  AketniD 
Street. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Saxons,  Oxfordsbira 
was  the  scene  of  conflict  on  different  occasions.     Tbe  West 
Saxons,  under  Cynric,  iheir  second  king,  and  his  son  Cusmlta, 
or  Ceawlin,  orCealwiu,  defeated  the  Britons  at  Beranbyng, 
perhaps   Banbury  (a.d.  Sd6).     In   the  following   reign  of 
Ceawlin,  or  Cealwin  (a.d.  57 1  or  572),  Bensinglori  and  fijn- 
sham  were  taken  from  the  Britons ;   but  the  acqui*ition^  0/ 
the  West  Saxons  north  of  the  Thames  appear  never  lo  havi^ 
been  permanent.  Cynegils,  and  his  brother  or  son  Cwicli^ekB, 
joint  kings  of  Wessex,  defeated  the  Britons  at  BeainduDe, 
or  Bump  ton  (a.d.  614) ;  and  the  c  i  re  um  stance  of  the  Hritoai 
being  parties  to  this  coiidict,  renders  it  probable  that  ihe 
county  had  not  yet  been  wrested  from  them.   The  tjxteuauia 
of  I  lie  Men' i  an  power  under  Pen  da  probably  led  to  itk  sulh 
jugation.     The  see  of  Dorchester  (established  about   &}j 
or  13381  is  said  to  have  comprehended  the  two  kingd^aifiof 
Wessex  and  Mercia :    it  is  therefore  probable  thut  Mertia 
by  this  time  comprehended  Oxfordss^hire,  in  which  case  the 
l^ee  was  appropriately  fixed  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms.   In  ilio  year  762  a  battle  was  fought  at   Bmrfoni 
between  Cuthred  of  W^essex  and  Ethelbald  of  MerciJi,  in 
which  the  former,  who  had  revolted  against  the  suf>reaiaej 
of  Ethelbald,  wa;^  victorious,  and  regained  his  indepeudenoi, 
Probably  also  he  succeeded   in  uniting  some  parts  of  Ox- 
fordshire to  Wesbcx;  for  in  775  Offa  took  Bensington  Jram 
the  West   Saxons,  after  gaining  a  victory  over   the  ktn^ 
Cynewulf.      When  the  Anglo-Saxon  kini^doms  wer«  d»» 
stroyed,  either  by  the  growing  power  of  Wessex  or  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Danes,  Oxfordshire  was  included  in  that  pait 
of  Mercia  which  was  under  the  West  Saxon  crown  ;  but  on 
the  death  of  Ethel  red,  ealdonuan  of  Mercia,  Edward  tbe 
Elder,  the  West  Saxon  kin;i,  took  Oxford  under  his  immo- 
diate  government,  leaving  tbe  restof  the  county  to  £tbel- 
tleda,  hiij  sister,  the  widow  of  Ethelred,   The  county  suflend 
much  in  the  siruggle  which  Ethelred  I.  and  Edwatii  Uio 
Elder  had  to  maintain  agaiuist  tbe  Danes:  it  suffered  ^XBk 
when  the  struggle  was  renewed,  in  the  reigns  of  £tb^^ 
11.  and  Edmund  Ironside.     Upon  the  division  of  the  kin^ 
dom  between  the  latter  and  Canute  (A.n.  1016),Oxfordshi» 
appears  to  have  fallen  lo  Canute ;  and  about  this  time(AJk 
1(^15  and  101^)  two  great  counL-iU  or  assemblic:^  of  DtOfli 
and  EuKlish  were  held  at  Oxford.     In  the  lime  of  the  Con- 
feasor,  Oxfordshire  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Guitb, 
the  brother  of  Harold.     (Palgrave's  Riae  and  Progress  ^^ 
the  Eftgiish  Cnmmnnuealtk^  Proqfs  and  lUuttratitms*) 

Of  this  troubled  period  I  here  are  several  memorials  i& 
the  encampmeiitJi.  which  may  be  traced  in  diffcreot  pitll 
of  the  county.  There  are  camps  or  other  earthworks  cut 
Britwell  Hili  m-ar  Wailinglon;  at  Dyke  Hdls,  near  Do^ 
Chester ;  near  Bensington ;  near  Wootton,  in  the  oeigli' 
hourhood  of  Woodstock;  at  KnoUbury  Banka,  botwoea 
Chadlington  and  Saresden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ch^ 
ping'Norton ;  at  Madmarston,  or  Mad  Mason,  and  m 
another  place  near  Tadmarlon,  between  Banbury  and  Cbi^ 
ping  Norton.  The  authors  and  date  of  these  works  cannof 
now  be  ascertained.  The  works  at  Dyke  Hills  con&i»t  ofi 
double  entrenchment^  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long»  lb 
banks  are  sixty  feet  asunder  at  bottom,  and  their  i^qiendt' 
cular  height  is  twenty  feet:  the  entrenchment  cons^itulil 
the  chord  of  an  arc  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Thwse 
and  the  Isis  or  Thames,  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  The  vallua 
of  th«  camp  at  KnoUbury  Banks  is  very  steep,  and  is  caoia- 

Kised  of  rubble-stone  cemented,  and  coated  with  turf.  At 
[ongewell,  on  the  Thames,  below  Wahingford,  is  a  reutsrk* 
able  vallum  or  high  ridge  way,  extending  south  by  eifit 
nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  direction  of  Nuffiold, 
near  which  llie  bank  becomes  double,  with  a  deep  tretoioll 
betw^een.  It  is  called  Grimes  Dyke,  or  popularly,  GniM*l 
Ditch,  or  Devil's  Ditch.  Dr.  Plot  was  told  that  \i  heUoa 
its  course  to  thcTliames  below  Henley,  where  it  crg^^^  tbs 
river  into  Berkshire :  hul  it  cannot  now  be  traced  beyond 
Nuf^eld  in  thut  direclion.  There  are  several  borrowi  lA 
the  county,  chiedy  on  the  north- western  side. 

Tho  subsequent  oventd  which  occurred  in  th«  eottlitv 
until  the  War  of  tbe  Rosea  ivera  chiefly  coanooted  wiiJi 
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tlM  town  or  castle  of  Oxford,  and  have  been  noticed  above, 
[n  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Robert  de  Verfe,  earl  of  Oxford, 
vw  defeated  at  Radcot  Bridge,  near  Bampton,  by  the  in- 
Mirgent  nobles  (ad.  1387).  In  the  War  of  the  Roses,  a 
great  battle  was  fought  near  Banbury  (a.d.  1469),  between 
the  northern  insurgents,  under  their  captain,  Robin  of 
Redesdale,  and  the  Yorkist  or  royalist  array,  under  Her- 
bert, earl  of  Pembroke.  The  earl  had  quarrelled  with  his 
nadjutor.  Lord  Stafford,  by  whom  he  was  abandoned.  He 
via  defeated  and  taken,  and  next  day  beheaded  by  the 
tibels.  No  other  event  of  interest  occurred  in  the  county 
before  the  Reformation. 

Of  this  Anglo-Norman  period  there  are  several  memo- 
rials in  the  ruins  of  castles  and  religious  edifices,  but  none 
of  them  of  great  extent.  Of  Oxford  and  Banbury  castles 
there  are  scarcely  any  traces :  Dorchester  Castle  has  entirely 
iaappeared.  Of  Bampton  Castle  there  are  some  remains, 
■ew  converted  into  a  farm-house :  this  castle  was  probably 
of  Ae  date  of  Edward  II.  or  III.,  but  the  interior  has  some 
mamenta  of  later  date,  especially  a  representation  of  the 
Red  and  White  Roses  united.  Broughton  Castle,  near  Ban- 
(wrjr,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  crossed  by 
■  bridge  of  two  arches.  An  antient  tower  forms  the  en- 
tnnoe  to  the  court,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  antient 
eMee  are  standing,  to  which  some  additions  of  a  later  date 
have  been  made.  There  are  castellated  or  other  antient 
mntions  at  Caatleton,  near  Chipping -Norton;  the  High 
Lodee,  near  Woodstock ;  at  Astall,  or  Asthall,  near  Witney ; 
io  Holton  Park  (the  old  mansion),  between  Stokenchurch 
md  Oxford;  and  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  near  Bampton, 
viMte  is  a  kitchen  resembling  the  abbot's  kitchen  at  Glas- 
iBBlmry. 

There  are  some  fragments  of  Minster  Lovel  House,  near 
Witney.  The  chief  part  of  the  mansion  was  pulled  down 
nearly  a  century  ago ;  but  the  current  story  of  the  body  of 
Lwd  Lovel  (one  of  the  supporters  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  sup- 
pond  to  have  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stoke  by  Newark, 
A.n.  1487)  [Nottinghamshirb]  having  been  found  in  a 
Tialt,  is  without  solid  foundation. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  the  churches  of  Ox- 
krd  (the  cathedral  especially),  Burford,  Henley,  Dorchester, 
■nd  Witney,  mentioned  above.  IflQey  Church  is  principally 
Norman,  with  an  addition  to  the  chancel  of  early  English 
dnraeter,  and  some  inserted  windows  of  decorated  and 
ptfpendieular  date.  The  Norman  portion  is  remarkably 
well  executed:  it  has  a  groined  chancel,  three  fine  door- 
vtys,  and  a  handsome  west  end.  The  churches  of  Han- 
bonm^  Swinbrook,  and  Great  Tew,  andWhiteford  Chapel 
near  Burford,  have  early  Norman  portions.  The  more 
latient  buildings  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  have  been 
Dotieed.  Of  monastic  remains  there  are  but  few.  and  those 
not  striking.  Of  Oseney  Abbey,  once  so  magnificent,  and 
of  (Sodstow  Nunnery,  near  Oxford,  the  ruins  are  small : 
tlioae  of  Godstow  consist  of  ranges  of  wall  on  the  north, 
nath.and  east  sides  of  an  extensive  area,  and  a  small  build- 
ing at  one  angle.  Oodstow  has  some  historical  interest, 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Rosamond, 
danghter  of  Lord  Clifford,  the  *  fair  Rosamond  *  of  Henry  II., 
ind  the  place  of  her  interment.  The  story  of  her  being 
poisoned  by  the  jealous  Eleanor,  Henry's  queen,  is  a  popu- 
lar fiction.  Henry  placed  Rosamond  during  the  continuance 
of  their  amour  in  a  house,  or,  as  it  was  antiently  termed, 
'a  bower,*  which  he  had  at  Woodstock.  It  seems  however 
that  their  intercourse  was  broken  off  on  Henry's  marriage, 
snd  Rosamond  retired  to  Godstow,  where  she  lived  in  peni- 
tence and  seclusion  till  her  death.  She  was  buried  at  first 
before  the  high  altar;  but  her  remains  were  afterwards 
itmoved  out  of  the  church  into  the  chapter- house,  which 
ii  probably  the  building  at  the  angle  of  the  enclosure  yet 
ittnding.  At  the  Reforaiation  her  bones  were  taken  up 
sad  the  tomb  destroyed.  Leland,  who  mentions  this  fact, 
ISTS  that  her  bones  were  close<l  in  leather,  and  outside  that 
with  lead ;  and  that  when  these  were  opened,  •  a  sweet 
men  came  out.'  Of  an  antient  hospital  at  Banbury  there 
ve  lome  remains,  now  converted  into  a  Imrn :  part  of  the 
priory  of  Cogges,  near  Welney,  is  now  converted  into  a  farm- 
lumse :  of  Ensham  Abbey  and  Goring  Nunnery  there  are 
mne  slight  remains ;  and  the  fragments  of  Thamo  Abbey, 
vhich  aro  considerable,  are  connected  with  the  modern 
mansion  erected  on  their  site.  Part  of  the  shell  of  a  small 
•lien  priory  at  Minster  Lovel  is  yet  standing. 

In  iho  civd  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene  of 
Hveml  severe  contests.    Oxtonl  was  scucd  by  Sir  John 
P.  C.»  No.  iUdS. 


Byron,  a  royalist,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest :  he  how- 
ever was  driven  from  it  by  Lord  Say,  then  lieutenant  of  the 
county ;  but  the  king  recovered  it  after  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  A.D.  1642.  He  also  took  Banbury  and  Broughton 
castles,  the  former  with  a  strong  garrison.  At  Oxford,  Charles 
assembled  those  members  of  the  two  houses  who  adhered 
to  him,  and  formed  them  into  a  parliament  of  his  own, 
which  met  in  the  great  hall  of  Christ- Church  College. 
Hero  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament  waited  on  tne 
king  (a.d.  1643)  with  proposals  of  peace,  but  these  negotia- 
tions were  soon  broken  off.  In  the  same  year  a  severe  skir* 
mish  took  place  at  Caversham  Bridge  between  a  body  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  then  besieging  Reading,  and  a  body  of 
the  king's  troops,  under  Prince  Rupert  and  General  Ruihvcn, 
who  attempted  to  relieve  the  town ;  and  about  two  months 
after  occurred  the  skirmish  of  Chalgrove  Field,  near  Wat- 
lington.  Prince  Rupert  had  beaten  up  the  quarters  of  the 
parliamentary  army  near  Thame,  and  was  returning  to 
Oxford  with  many  prisoners,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  parliamentarians,  whom  he  repulsed.  It  was  in  this 
skirmish  that  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded:  he  died 
at  Thame  three  weeks  after.  In  the  summer  of  1644,  Waller 
and  the  parliamentary  armies  of  Essex  besieged  Oxford, 
but  retired  from  the  city  on  learning  that  the  king  had 
left  it.  An  undecisive  skirmish  was  fought  soon  after  at 
Cropredy,  near  Banbury,  between  the  king's  army  and  that 
of  Waller.  Banbury  (3astle  was  subsequently  besieged  by 
a  body  of  parliamentarians  under  CJolonel  Fiennes,  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  a  royalist  detachment 
under  the  earl  of  Northampton.  In  April,  1645,  Cromwell 
beat  a  body  of  royalist  cavalry  at  Islip  Bridge,  between 
Oxford  and  Bicester,  and  obliged  Colonel  Windebank,  who 
occupied  Bleckingdon  House  with  a  garrison  of  two  hundred 
men,  to  surrender.  Oxford  was  soon  after  besieged  by 
Fairfax ;  but  the  siege  was  raised,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  attack  upon  Leicester;  and  the  king,  after  his  defeat 
at  Naseby,  found  shelter  in  this  city  all  the  winter.  In  1646 
the  parliamentarians  took  Woodstock  manor-house  and  Ban- 
bury Castle  by  capitulation ;  and  the  garrison  of  Oxford,  which 
was  again  besieged  by  Fairfax,  surrendered  bv  order  of  the 
king,  who  had  given  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  No  political  event  of  interest  has  occurred  since, 
except  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Oxford  by  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  in  the  rebellion  of  1 715. 

ilieauties  o/Ens^lartd  and  Wales  ;  Dunkin's  Oxfordshire  ; 
Phillips  and  Conybcare*B  Outlines  qf  the  Geology  qf  Eng' 
land  and  Wales ;  Priestley's  History  of  Navigable  River* 
and  Canals;  Rickman*s  Gothic  Architecture;  Palgrave'a 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  Rey- 
nolds's Iter  Britanniarum  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Population, — Oxfordshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  countv, 
it  being  the  eleventh  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties.  Of 
39,023  male  inhabitants  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
18,500  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  while  only  711 
are  employed  in  manufactures  or  in  making  manufacturing 
machinery.  Of  these  latter,  200  men  were  employed,  iti 
1831,  at  Witney,  in  making  blankets  ;  60  at  Hailcy,  and  1 1 
at  Crawley.  In  Banbury  and  its  vicinity,  125  men  were  em- 
ployed in  plush  and  girth  making,  and  40  at  West  Shefford, 
Bou  rton,  and  Wardington.  There  were  some  few  weavers  at 
Bloxham,  Adderbury,  and  elsewhere.  Glove-making  gives 
employment  to  some  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood- 
stock. Many  females  are  occupied  in  this  work;  and  about 
57  men  are  noticed  as  being  thus  employed.  Horse  cloth- 
ing is  made  at  Chipping-Norton,  and  a  small  number  of 
men  are  employed  in  some  few  other  manufactures. 

The  population  of  Oxfordshire,  at  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing perioos,  was : — 

kicreane 
Males.  Females,  TotaL  jicr  ceoU 

1801  53,786  55,894  109.620 

1811  59,132  60.059  119.191  8*73 

1821  68,817  68,154  136,971  14'91 

1831  76,387  75.709  152,156  10-77 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
42,536,  or  about  38  J  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population, 
being  18^  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  through* 
out  England. 

The  iPollowing  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  population. 
Sec,  of  every  hundred,  a;}  tnkvn  in  J  831. 
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Male*. 
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LIBERTY. 

41 

cnltnre. 

■Ddhan- 
diermft. 
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•^ 

Bampton           • 

8,905 

3.124 

110 

1,485 

1,106 

533 

7,373 

7,337 

14,710 

3,73S 

Banbury  . 

2,314 

2,505 

17 

96 

865 

1,048 

592 

5,674 

5,775 

11.449 

2,611 

Binaeld    . 

1,709 

1,881 

9 

48 

620 

532 

729 

4.168 

4,439 

8.607 

8,011 

Bloxliam  . 

1,873 

1,988 

3 

49 

1,160 

517 

311 

4,340 

4,369 

8,706 

8.811 

BuUington        • 

2,493 

2,747 

11 

86 

1,465 

503 

759 

6,407 

6,450 

12,657 

3.lt7 

Cbadlington      . 

2,984 

3,194 

12 

82 

1,931 

763 

501 

7,730 

7,246 

14,976 

9.117 

Dorchetter 

599 

704 

1 

16 

454 

144 

106 

1,639 

1,618 

3,257 

III 

Ewelme  • 

1,174 

1,345 

3 

14 

832 

288 

225 

3,212 

3,013 

6,226 

l.MI 

I^ngtrae           • 

781 

841 

11 

7 

583 

139 

119 

2.087 

1,990 

4.077 

UHI 

Lewkuor  • 

957 

1,056 

6 

26 

683 

245 

128 

2,547 

2,549 

5,006 

i.Sil 

Pirlon      . 

631 

325 

5 

12 

247 

48 

30 

1,623 

1,696 

3,319 

M 

Plougbley 

2,760 

2,968 

1 

46 

1,916 

791 

261 

7,031 

7,019 

14,050 

3,174 

Thame     • 

918 

999 

4 

26 

561 

896 

142 

2,328 

2,409 

4,734 

U1S7 

Wootton  . 

3.545 

3.860 

15 

93 

2,394 

930 

536 

8,965 

8,942 

17.907 

4,$il 

Oxford  (City)    . 

3,426 

3,901 

51 

HI 

58 

1,843 

2,000 

10,551 

10.098 

120,649 

i,7tl 

Oxford  (Liberty) 

265 

332 

•• 

27 

30 

262 

40 

712 

825 

1,637 

311 

Totals 

29,334 

31,770 

197 

849 

15,304 

9,454 

7,012 

76,387 

75.769 

152,156 

39JiS 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  <$«. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  tbe  poor,  at  the  four  dates  of— 


£.                 *.   d. 

1801 

were   88,689.  being  16    2  for  each  inhabitant 

1811 

.   .   143,108        „     24     0 

1821 

.   .  115.646        „      16  10                 „ 

1831 

.   .  130,043        „      17     1 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  vias  64,314/.;  and  assuming  that 
the  population  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  in  tbe 
same  rate  of  progression  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1831, 
the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  about  7s,  \\d,  for  each 
inhabitant.  These  averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  eountv- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  158,650/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  .  •  £128.375  9«. 

Dwelling-houses  •  26.964  0 

Mills,  factories,  &c.        •  1.462  5 

l^anorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.     1,848  9 

Total     £158,650    3 

The  amount  expended  was— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor       •  •     £  1 30,607     7t. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.       4.278  10 
For  other  purposes  *  .         23.698  19 


Total  money  expended  £158,584  16 

In  the  Returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836.  1837,  and  1838.  there  were  raised 
150,335/.  6f.,  129,482/.  5s.,  95,547/.  10^.,  (not  stated  for 
1837),  and  78,742/.  respectively;  and  the  expenditure  of 
each  year  was  as  follows : — 


1834. 

183ft. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  120,615 

106.640 

77.322 

66,483 

64,314 

la  suits  of  law,  removal  I    ^  ^i 
of  paupers,  &c.      .     J     ^»**^ 

2,259 

1,8£3 

l,li4 

1,102 

PaymraU  towards    the\ 

county  rate    .        .     f  24,392 
For  all  other  purposes    ^ 

8,4S2 

9,145 

not  given 

7»996 

11.695 

7.167 

4,795 

7.026 

Total  mooey  expended  jei49, 448        129,076        95,457  80,438 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
69.010/.  l\s^  or  about  46  per  cent ;  and  the  sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1 838  was  less  than  that  in  1834 
by  56,301/.,  or  about  46i  per  cent. 

Tho  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Oxfordshire,  as 
ffscprtffltjffd  in  192$,  under  the  Acu  3  and  4  Wm.  1V<,  c.  60| 


£. 

#. 

d 

9,975 

r 

638 

s 

2,114 

1 

38 

0 

308 

12 

1,006 

17 

1»123 

0 

1,293 

3 

5,230 

16 

1,576 

5 

773 

8 

596 

8 

151 

16 

0 

was  21 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  ehm 
was  342.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolU  and  mA 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  in  1836  was  2AJ%iLU* 
and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  aiM 
lows : — 


Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges 
Interest  of  debt 
Improvements        •  • 

Debts  paid  off        •  «  . 

Incidental  expenses  .  , 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed 


Total  expenditure         £24,825  15    • 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  lor  lia 
rdief  of  the  poor,  was  8775/.,  disbursed  as  follows  :— 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c 

Graols.  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main* 

taining  prisoners.  &c. 
Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c.  • 

Prosecutions  •         •  . 

Clerk  of  the  peace 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 
Conveyance  of  transports 
Vagrants,  aoprehending  and  conveying 
Constables,  nigh  and  special 
Coroner  •  •  , 

Miscellaneous     •  •  , 


Total  expenditure  £8,775    0    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  eriminal  offeoeei  it- 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,   1827,  lit 
1834,  were  746,   942.   and  1425   respectively,  making  j|%ij 
average  of  106  annually  in  the  flrst  period,  of  134  iati 
second  period,  and  of  203  in  the  third  period.   The  DuaA 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  eaeh  of  the  jmn 
1831,  1832,  and  1833.  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  was 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  87,  60,  and  65  lenso* 
tively.      Amons  the  persons  charged  with  offenoes  toM 
were  committed  for — 


£.     *. 

d. 

933  15 

3,091     5 

29  15 

1.804  19 

691     1 

491     ) 

128    i 

191     8 

1,006  13 

177  12 
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• 

6J 
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)  total  number' of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
was  168,  101,  and  124  respectively. 

18IL     18a2.  '  1838. 

I  number  convicted  was  •  •  M7  67  71 
s  number  acquitted  was  *  «  36  14  29 
charged  by  jMTOclamation  •         •      15      20       24 

ffe  were  286  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
i  and  sessions  in  Oxfordshire  in  1838.  Of  these 
ire  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  1 5  of 
were  common  assaults;  19  were  charged  with  of- 
;  against  property  committed  with  violence ;  222  with 
Bs  against  property  committed  without  violence ;  3  for 
ious  offences  against  property ;  3  for  forcing  and  ut- 
counterfeit  coin;  ana  14  for  various  misdemeanors. 
Ihe  whole  number  committed,  198  were  convicted,  56 
lequitted,  4  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
It  28.  Of  those  convicted,  2  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
ion  for  life,  and  47  for  various  other  periods;  3 
lantenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years  or  above  one 
84  for  one  year  or  above  six  months  ;  and  1 1 7  for  six 
IS  or  under;  5  were  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
eiB,  252  were  males  and  34  females ;  98  could  neither 
lor  write;  148 could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  22 
rMd  and  write  well ;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the 
ling  18  could  not  be  ascertained. 
I  number  of  persons  redstered  in  1 837  to  vote  for 
r  members  was  5253.  Of  these,  3705  were  free- 
«,  131  leaseholders,  300  copyholders,  and  1117  occu- 
tanants:  being  1  in  29  of  the  whole  population,  and 
of  the  male  population  twenty  years  or  age  and  up- 
as taken  in  1831. 

brdshire  contains  five  savings*  banks :  the  num- 
r  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
irember,  in  each  of  the  followmg  years,  were  as 


ofd^oaiton 
oCdeposiU 


1832.  1833u  1834.  1835. 

5.166  5.414  5.6S4  5.969 

1(146346      £151.883      ^£166,488     £168,449 


various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1836, 
and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


£20 
50 
100 
150 
MO 


Pepo*                  '  D«po-  '  Depo- 
•iton.    Dopoiits.  tHon.  Depositt.  titon.  DepotiU. 
HJb76     ib83.335  Sjfji  £85.569  4.168    £27.530 
1.708  64.843 


1.632  blMi 

844  50.656 

266  81.155 

VM  20JW5 

19  4.241 


1.708 

}» 

315 

133 

16 


52.000 

37.968 

21.794 

3.66^ 


1.894  18.138 

881  56.178 

8L8  38.484 

141  22.428 

16  a^5M 


1,381 


6.465      181366      6306      193,160      7353     806365 

iea/»on.'-The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
mentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 

5  :— 

ScbooU.  Seholan.    TotaL 

;  schools  .  •  .66 

ler  of  children  at  such  schools; 

8  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  •  •  365 

Females       .  •  374 

Sex  not  specified     •  652 

schools  •  .  .510 

ler  of  children  at  such  schools; 

s  from  4  to  14  years:— 

Males  .  •  6,450 

Females      .  .  5,730 

Sex  not  specified      •  2,378 

Schools       •  •    576 

of  children  under  daily  in- 

letion  • 

ay-schools       .  .  •   284 

bar  of  children  at  such  schools ; 

IS  from  4  to  15  years:— 

Males  .  .  6,806 

Females      .  •  ,  7,161 

Sex  not  specified     •  ;  2,771 

*^  16.738 

imiiig  that  the  population  between  the  ages  «f  2  and 
tea  has  inereased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
I  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  population 
bemuMd  ia  th«  tarn  aratio  sincM  1131  Mia tUe ton 


14,558 


15,949 


years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  thus  found 
residing  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1833,  was  about  51,733. 
Twenty-three  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  763  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools  also,  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion 
duplicate  entry  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain. 
Fifty-five  schools,  containing  3347  children,  which  am 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various 

C'  ces,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  have 
n  thus  far  created.  Making  allowance  for  this  un- 
certainty therefore,  we  may  perhaps  fairly  estimate  that 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  this 
county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


SetuwU. 

SchU. 

«2j.|schU. 

Scho- 
Ur*. 

SdiU. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

SchU. 

Schft- 

Infiuit  Schools 
Daily  Schools 
Sand«ySch«Mls 

11 

6         6 

1.506       ?i 
730     863 

3fil 
3.52H 
14,459 

^ 

7*0^8 

5 
46 
21 

317 
2.406 

1.519 

Total 

82 

9,339     331 

18,348     2r75 

7.725|      72 

4.272 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are — 

Scholars. 

Infant-schools  •  •  1,  containing        76 

Daily-schools  .  •  11  •  561 

Sunday-schools         .  •  57  •  6,825 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  264,  containing     8,350 
Sunday-schools         .             •  166  .  11,485 

Thirty-nine  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exelttsion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  bv  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  25  schools  in 
this  county. 

OXPECKERS.    [Bxtphaga;  Orthonyx.] 

OXUS  is  the  antient  name  of  the  river  Amoo  or  Jihon. 
This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  India,  and  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Accord- 
ing to  most  of  the  antient  writers,  it  flowed  direct  into  the 
Caspian ;  and  this  statement  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
existence  of  its  former  channel.  Herodotus  speaks  of  this 
river  under  the  name  of  Araxes  (i.  201,  202,  205 ;  iv.  11,40) ; 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  many  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Armenia ;  while  others  suppose  that  it  is  either  the 
Volga  or  the  Jaxartes.  It  appears  almost  certain  however 
that  this  Araxes  should  be  looked  for  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  Ox  us  or  the 
Jaxartes.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with 
the  Araxes  of  Armenia,  since  he  says  that  it  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Matieni  (i.  202)  and  flows  towards  the  east 
(iv.  40).  According  to  his  account  there  were  many  islands 
in  it,  some  as  large  as  Lesbos,  and  it  emptied  itself  by  forty 
mouths,  which  were  all  lost  in  marshe^  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  (i.  202).  Strabo  says 
that  the  Oxus  rose  in  the  Indian  mountains  and  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  509,  519);  which  is  also  tho 
opinion  of  Mela  (iiL  5)  ana  Ptolemy.  Pliuy  (vi.  18)  makes 
it  rise  in  a  lake  called  Oxus ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
with  his  usual  carelessness  in  matters  relating  to  geography, 
he  confounded  its  source  with  its  termination. 

The  Oxus  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  and  receives  many 
affluents,  of  which  the  most  important  mentioned  by  the 
antients  was  the  Oehus,  which,  according  to  most  accounts, 
flowed  into  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth ;  though,  according  to 
some,  it  flowed  into  the  Caspian  by  a  separate  channel. 
(Strabo,  xi.  609»  518.)  There  is  however  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  Btatemonts  of  the  antient  writers  on  this  sub- 
jeot.   Strabo  itatoi  that  It  itiMi  iSL  \1m  1MaATfiL^>^^a^eQ^^ 
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the  Oxus  (xi.  509) ;  which  must  be  a  mistake,  unless,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  the  Oxus  and  the  Ochus  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  same  river. 

The  Oxus  has  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the 
history  and  civihzation  of  Asia.  It  has  in  almost  all  ages 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  great  monarchies  of 
south-western  Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  and 
lYtftar}'.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  terminated  by  its 
hanks,  and  those  of  the  Macedonians  were  few  and  unim- 
portant beyond  it.  The  Oxus  appears  to  have  formed  one  of 
the  earliest  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of 
India  to  the  western  countries  of  Asia.  Strabo  informs  us 
(xi.,  p.  509),  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  that  goods  were 
conveyed  from  India  down  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and 
were  thence  carried  by  the  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine.  This  account  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Varro  (quoted  by  Plin.,  vi. 
19),  who  informs  us  that  Pompey  learned,  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  that  Indian  goods  were  carried  by  the  Oxus 
into  the  Caspian,  and  thence  through  the  Caspian  to  the 
river  Cyrus,  from  which  river  they  were  conveyed  by  a 
journey  of  five  days  to  the  river  Phasis  in  Pontus. 

The  breadth  ot  the  Oxus  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Halkh  is  800  yards,  and  iu  depth  20  feet  (Burncs*s  Travels 
into  Bokhara,  vol.  i.,  p.  249) ;  but  south  of  Bokhara  the  river 
IS  only  650  yards  wide,  but  from  25  to  29  feet  deep.  (Burnes, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  5.) 

OXYGEN,  an  elementary  body,  the  properties  of  which 
are  best  known  and  most  remarkable  in  its  elastic  or  aeriform 
state,  in  which  it  is  termed  Oocygen  gas.  The  most  im- 
portant discovery  of  this  substance  was  made  by  Dr.  Priestley 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1774,  and  of  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  chemical  science,  this  is  at  once  the  most  splendid 
and  the  most  solid,  and  has  rendered  liis  name  imperishable. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  stated,  with  bis  usual  candour,  that  the 
discovery  was  also  made,  quite  independently,  though  later, 
by  Scheele,  and  he  has  refUted  the  unjust  claim  of  La- 
voisier  to  be  also  one  of  the  discoverers  of  this  element. 
To  this  gas  Dr.  Priestley  gave  the  nv^me  of  dephlogisticaied 
air,  Scheele  called  it  empyreal  air,  and  Condorcet  vital  air. 
Lavoisier  gave  it  the  name  of  oxygen,  from  the  Greek  words 
6%\^c,  acid,  and  the  root  yev,  to  generate,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  as  the  sole  cause  of  acidity ;  this  appellation  it 
still  retains,  although  it  is  now  well  known  fhat  there  are 
acids  which  do  not  contain  it  and  alkalis  which  do. 

Dr.  Priestley  first  procured  this  gaseous  body  by  heating 
the  binoxide  of  mercury,  then  called  mercurius  pracipita' 
ius  per  se,  in  an  air-jar,  over  mercury,  by  means  of  a  lens, 
and  he  afterwards  obtained  it  from  other  substances. 

It  is  now  prepared  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied.  These  ways  we 
shall  briefly  state  and  explain,  and  also  describe  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gas  from  the  binoxide  of  mercury,  first  used 
by  Dr.  Priestley. 

When  mercury  is  heated,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  atmospheric  air,  it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  the  air  is 
diminished,  and  the  weieht  of  the  mercury  increased,  and 
that  it  becomes  during  the  operation  a  red  crystalline  body, 
which  is  the  binoxide  of  mercury,  formed  by  the  metal  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

When  this  substance  is  subiected  in  a  retort  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  required  for  its  formation,  the  affinity 
between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen  is  overcome;  the  former 
returns  to  its  metallic  state,  and  the  latter  to  its  gaseous 
form ;  and  if  added  to  the  residual  atmospheric  air,  its  volume 
is  restored. 

If  it  be  quite  pure,  and  the  operation  be  accurately  per- 
formed, 21b  grains  (1  equivalent)  of  binoxide  of  mercury 
should  bo  separated  by  the  agency  of  heat  into  202  grains, 
one  equivalent  of  mercury,  and  16  grains,  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  measuring  46*5  cubic  inches. 

By  this  process  then  oxygen  gas  is,  though  indirectly, 
oblainedfrom  atmospheric  air:  but  there  is  a  natural  metallic 
oxide,  ihe  binoxide  of  manganese,  which  is  found  plentifully, 
and  which  also  yields  it  by  the  mere  application  of  heat,  and 
the  quantity  of  gas  obtained  is  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  heat  employed;  in  this  case  however,  unlike  that  of  the 
binoxide  of  mercury,  the  metal  is  not  reduced.  The  equi- 
valent of  binoxide  of  manganese  [Manganese]  is  44,  con- 
sisting of  28  of  metal  and  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  =  16  ; 
and  when  44  grains  are  heated  to  moderate  redness  in  a 
coated  glass  retort,  half  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  or  4  grains, 
measuring  1 1*62  cubic  inches,  arc  expelled,  and  there  remains 


in  the  retort  an  equivalent  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese, 
composed  of  28  metal  and  12  oxygen  =  40.  But  if  the 
equivalent  of  binoxide  be  strongly  heated  iu  an  iron  retort, 
it  is  then  converted  into  red  oxide,  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  metal,  and  one  and  one-third  of  oxygen,  while 
two-thirds  of  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  are  expelled,  weigh- 
ing 5'32  grains  and  measuring  15*5  cubic  inches. 

Another  but  less  eligible  method  of  obtaining  oxygen 
from  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  is  to  heat  it  with  sulpharie 
acid  in  a  retort ;  in  this  case  an  equivalent  of  the  binoiide 
=44,  loses  a  whole  equivalent  of  oxygen  =  8  grains,  or  23^ 
cubic  inches,  and  there  remain  in  the  retort  protoxide  oC 
manganese  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  pn^ 
tosulphate  of  manganese.  It  is  to  be  observed  thai  then 
statements  of  the  quantities  of  oxygen  procurable  from  t 
given  quantity  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese  are  made  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  quite  pure,  which  is  hardly  ever 
the  case ;  t  he  binoxide  of  commerce  very  commonly  contaioi 
20  per  cent,  of  impurity. 

Red  or  deutoxide  of  lead  also,  when  heated,  either  n^k 
or  without  sulphuric  acid,  yields  oxygen  gas,  but  the  quaatitj 
obtained  is  small,  and  the  processes  are  on  several  aeoonnu 
ineligible.  When  nitrate  of  potash  also  is  heated  to  radMii, 
it  gives  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid ;  but  as  it  comes  over  milii 
at  different  periods  of  the  operation  with  variable  quaot^ 
of  the  azotic  gas  of  the  nitric  acid,  this  is  not  a  method  utual^ 
resorted  to. 

The  oxygen  gas  obtained  from  binoxide  of  manganeitji 
sufficiently  pure  for  all  the  usual  purposes  of  expermflflb 
intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  properties  of  the  gas;  lit 
when  the  gas  is  required  for  chemical  analysis  or  accmli 
investigations,  it  is  then  obtained  from  the  salt  fomti^ 
called  oxymuriate  of  potash,  but  now  chlorate  of  potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  clil^ 
r\c  acid  76,  and  one  of  potash  48  =  124;  and  when  IH 
grains  are  heated  in  a  retort,  they  are  resolved  into  a 
equivalent  ofchloride  of  potassium  76,  which  remains  iathi 
retort,  and  6  equivalents  of  oxygen,  5  from  the  acid  ai4l 
from  the  pota.sh  =  48,  which  measure  nearly  140  cubieii- 
ches,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  substanee 
yields  so  much  oxygen  gas  or  of  so  great  purity. 

Oxygen  possesses  great  power  of  combination  with  ( 
elementary  bodies,  there  being  scarcely  one  with  whiobit 
is  not  known  to  combine  either  by  direct  union  or  indiiM 
chemical  action.  The  compounds  to  which  it  gives  riisly 
combining,  for  example,  with  certain  metals,  and  also  vt 
deed  with  some  other  bodies,  maybe  classed  under  thetkni 
heads  of  oxides,  acids,  and  alkalis.  There  are  many  In- 
dies which,  by  a  moderate  degree  of  oxidation,  become  tat 
oxides,  and  by  an  increased  degree,  acids ;  such  substSDSH 
are  charcoal,  phosphorus,  chromium,  &c. :  but  there  list 
instance  of  its  forming  with  different  proportions  of  i6m 
same  element  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

The  properties  of  oxygen  gas  are,  that  it  is  devoid  il 
colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  being  transparent,  it  is  also  iin- 
sible.  It  possesses  the  mechanical  properties  of  cottOM 
air  ;  it  is  capable  of  being  respired,  and  a  given  voluBslf 
it  will  support  life  much  longer  than  an  equal  bulk  of  comM 
air ;  on  this  account  the  name  of  vital  air  was  bssloifi 
upon  it.  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  100  dte 
inches  at  a  medium  temperature  and  pressure  weigUsjl 
34*4  grains,  whereas  an  equal  volume  of  atmospherie  sir 
weighs  31  grains.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, »; 
quiring  about  27  times  its  bulk  for  solution.  Light  bMM 
effect  upon  this  gas ;  by  heat,  like  all  gaseous  bodiei^  it  ii 
merely  expanded;  and  electricity  is  incapable  of  effoetisf 
any  change  in  its  properties.  Oxygen  gas  has  notbsit 
rendered  either  liquid  or  solid  by  the  united  agency  of  coM 
and  pressure,  and  not  having  been  divided  into  two  or  nw* 
kinds  of  matter,  it  is  considered  as  elementary  in  its  nttsn 
Its  equivalent,  atomic  or  combining  weight,  is  8. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  the  production  of  oiygss 
gas  by  the  action  of  electricity,  especially  voltaic  electridl^ 
which,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  the  power  of  evolvi^B 
both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water.  Oxygen  gas  is  sbi 
evolved  by  the  action  of  the  sun*s  rays  on  toe  moistened 
leaves  of  trees,  which  by  this  agency  decompose  the  cv^ 
bonic  acid  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  from  various  sooRM 
and  by  combining  it  with  their  carbon,  flourish  and  io* 
crease  in  size.  When  compounds  containing  oxygen  sit 
decomposed  by  voltaic  electricity,  the  oxygen  is  efuvsd  ii 
the  gaseous  state  at  the  anode  or  positive  polot 
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The  most  remarkable  property  of  oxygen  ^as,  and  that  on 
account  of  which  it  has  been  called  Fire-atr,  is  the  facility 
and  splendour  with  which  bodies,  when  previously  ignited, 
burn  in  it.  Substances  which  do  not  undergo  combustion  in 
the  air,  will  readily  do  so,  and  with  great  brilliancy,  in  oxygen 
gas ;  iron  for  example  burns  very  readily  in  it  when  pre- 
viously made  red-hot.  The  intensity  of  the  light  emitted 
by  bumini;  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas  is  such  as  to  be 
f  carcely  toferable. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  until  after  the  disco- 
Tery  of  this  gas  nothing  was  or  could  be  known  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  air,  of  water,  or  of  earth,  all  of  which, 
formerly  reckoned  as  elementary  bodies,  are  now  known  to 
be  compound,  and  to  contain  oxygen  as  one  of  their  con- 
st ituents.  It  has  also  thrown  great  and  unexpected  light 
on  the  nature  of  combustion  and  respiration. 

The  compounds  which  oxygen   forms  with  metals  and 
other  elementary  bodies,   are   treated   of  under  their  re- 
spective heads,  whether  they  are  oxides,  acids,  or  alkalis. 
OXVLOPHUS.    [CucuLiD^,  vol.  viii.,  p.  209.] 
OXYMURIATIC  ACID.    [Chlorine.] 
OXYNOrrUS,  Mr.  Swainson*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Ceb- 
lepjfrin€P,  or  Caterpillar'  Catchers,    [Shri kes.] 

OXYRHYNCHS,  a  name  given  by  M.  Latreille  to  a 
great  division  of  Brachyurous  crustaceans,  consisting  of  the 
NaiaeUff  the  Oxysiomes^  and  many  of  the  Anomura  ( Ano- 
moures)  of  M.  Milne  Edwanls.  The  latter  zoologist  how- 
ever remarks  that  as  the  classification  in  which  the  term 
was  employed  has  been  long  abandoned  even  by  its  author, 
be  (M.  Milne  Edwards)  had  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
iBoonvenient  to  apply  it  to  the  family  about  to  be  noticed, 
and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  a  new  name  tu  zoolo- 
gical nomenclature,  which  is  already  so  vast. 

The  natural  group,  then,  to  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
applies  the  name  '  Oxyrhinque^  is  that  Which  presents  a 
aervous  system  more  centralised  than  he  has  as  yet  disco- 
vered among  the  crustaceans,  and  it  is  principally  for  that 
mason  that  he  places  the  Oxyrhynchs  at  the  head  of  the 
aeries  formed  by  these  animals.  In  fact,  he  observes,  the 
diffcsreDt  medullary  ganglions  of  the  thorax  do  not,  in  this 
instance,  form  more  than  a  single  solid  mass  in  the  form  of 
a  disk,  whilst  in  the  other  Decapods,  of  which  the  internal 
anatomy  is  known,  these  same  ganglions  remain  more  or 
less  distinct,  and  only  unite  so  as  to  form  a  circular  ring. 
In  many  of  the  Ox\Thynchs,  M.  Milne  Edwards  has  also 
remarked  that  the  two  portions  of  the  liver,  instead  of  being 
oompletely  separated  as  in  the  other  Decapods,  are  united 
on  the  median  line  by  an  unequal  lobe :  this  viscus  is  well 
developed  and  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  vault  of  the 
branchial  cavity.  The  number  of  branchiie  is  always  nine 
on  each  side  of  the  thorax ;  seven  of  these  organs,  the  last 
of  which  is  inserted  above  the  third  foot,  are  very  much 
developed,  and  rest  on  the  vault  of  the  sides,  whilst  the  two 
others  are  often  refluced  to  the  rudimentary  state,  and  are 
hidden  at  the  base  of  the  first.  Lastly,  the  vault  of  the 
respiralcry  cavity  iihui  slightly  elevated,  and,  throughout  its 
extent,  nearly  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
branchisD.  The  rest  of  the  internal  organization  offers  no- 
tbing  peculiar. 

But  the  same  assertion  cannot  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
external  organization  of  these  animals.  The  general  form 
of  their  body  approximates  to  that  of  a  triande,  of  which 
the  base  is  rounded  and  turned  backwards.  Tho  carapace 
IB  nearly  always  very  unequal,  rough  with  spines  or  hairs, 
and  remarkably  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  the  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hepatic,  are  ordinarily  distinct;  the  sto- 
machal region  is  nearly  always  longer  than  it  is  wide,  al- 
though it  occupies  all  the  width  of  the  post-orbital  part  of 
the  carapace,  and  is  never  divided  into  two  on  the  median 
line  by  a  nearly  linear  prolongation  of  the  genital  region,  as 
is  seen  in  the  gpreater  number  of  the  Cyclometopes  and  the 
Catometopei.  The  last-named  region  is,  in  general,  but 
little  developed,  and  is  confounded  more  or  less  completely 
with  the  stomachal  region,  or  is  truncated  anteriorly.  The 
hepatic  regions  are  rudimentary  and  indistinct,  but  the 
branchial  regions  arc  very  much  developed,  and  extend  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  anteiior  border  of  the  sternal  plastron; 
they  are  concave,  and  it  is  always  towards  their  middle  that 
the  carapace  presents  the  greatest  width.  Nothing  paiti- 
cuJar  is  observable  in  the  cardial  and  intestinal  regions. 
Tht  front  is  always  narrow,  and,  in  general,  advances  so  as 
to  constitute  a  very  projecting  rostrum.  The  orbits  are  di- 
rected mon  or  leas  obliquely  outwards»  and  are  often  so 


small  and  so  little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ocular 
stems,  that  these  organs  cannot  bend  back ;  the  post-fora- 
minal  portions  of  these  cavities  is  rather  deep,  and  extends, 
as  usual,  rather  far  outwards,  that  the  eyes  may  be  entirely 
hidden  therein.    The  avtenncB  of  the  first  pair  exhibit  no- 
thing remarkable  in  form ;  but  their  moveable  stem  is  fairly 
developed;   they  bend  back,  nearly  alwa}^  longitudinally, 
and  are  lodged  in  receptacles  equally  longitudinal  and  com- 
pletely separated  from   the  orbital  cavities.    In  nearly  all 
the  Brachyura  the  first  joint  of  the  external  antennco  is  ex- 
tremely developed,  and  completely  soldered  to  the  front  and 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  pterygostomian  regions ; 
it  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  presents  at  its  base  a  circular  aperture,  which  is 
filled  by  a  calcareous  disk  belonging  to  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus ;  the  two  succeeding  joints  are,  in  general,  perfectly 
free,  and  support  a  rather  long  terminal  stem.    The  epis- 
tome  is,  in  general,  nearly  souoie ;  the  antef/nary  region 
very  much  developed,  and  the  edge  of  the  buccal  frame, 
which  terminates  it  posteriorly,  is  nearly  straight  and  pro- 
jects much.    The  pterygostomian  regions,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  extended,  and  are  in  general  rather  clearly  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  corresponding  with  the  efferent  canal 
of  tho  respiratory  cavity,  and  the  other  situated  in  front  of 
and  outsiae  the  first ;  finally,  the  curved  line  which  indicates 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  dorsal  piece  of  the  carapace  with 
the  lateral  claws,  terminates  towards  tho  base  of  the  third 
foot.     The  external  jaw  feet  never  reach  beyond  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  buccal  frame ;   their  first  joint  is  large, 
and  ser\'cs  as  a  valvule  to  dose  the  aperture  which  is  seen 
immediately  before  the  anterior  feet,  and  conducts  to  the 
branchial  cavity ;  it  supports  at  its  internal  extremity  a  palp 
and  a  stem,  of  which  the  two  first  joints  are  very  large  and 
cover  the  rest  of  tho  buccal  apparatus,  of  which  the  three 
last  pieces  arc  by  much  the  least :   the  general  form  of  this 
species  of  opercula  varies,  but  is  never  triangular.    The 
jatcfeet  of  the  second  pair  present  nothing  remarkable; 
tho  first  joint  of  the  palp  of  those  of  the  third  is  always 
longer  than  the  rorneous  blade,  which  represents  the  exter- 
nal portion  of  the  stem.  The  other  appendages  of  the  mouth 
offer  nothing  particular.    In  general,  tho  sternal  plastron 
is  nearly  circular,  and  the  space  which  separates  the  pos- 
terior feet  inconsiderable.     The  median  apodeme  of  the 
tliorax  ordinarily  only  occupies  the  last  ring :  the  sella  Tur- 
cica is  not  much  elevated,  and  the  sternal  apodemes,  which 
separate  the  corresponding  cells  from  the  external  jaw-feet 
and  the  thoracic  three  first  pair,  are  far  from  extending  near 
to  the  median  line  of  the  body.     The  first  pair  of  feet  are 
generally  of  the  same  size  on  each  side ;  but  their  dimen- 
sions are  very  different  in  some  species  and  also  in  the  sexes. 
The  succeeding  feet  are  often  of  enormous  length,  and  arc 
nearly  always  slender  and  cylindrical ;   this  disposition  is 
even  carried  so  far  in  some  of  the  Oxyrhynchs  that  it  has 
obtained  for  them  tho  name  of  Sea-sjdders.    Tho  second 
or  third  last  pairs  are  sometimes  suboheliform ;  but  these 
organs  never  take  the  form  of  natatory  fins,  and  in  general 
those  of  the  three  last  pairs  diminish  gradually  in  length. 

It  is  in  the  basilary  joint  of  the  posterior  foot  that  the 
apertures  which  give  a  passage  to  the  intromissive  organs  of 
the  male  are  situated:  these  organs  are  in  immediate  rela- 
tionship with  the  abdominal  members,  and  arc  never  lodged 
in  a  transversal  canal  of  the  sternum.  The  disposition  of 
the  abdomen  varies  much ;  sometimes  it  presents  seven  dis- 
tinct pieces;  sometimes  that  of  the  female  only  offers  six, 
five,  or  even  fbur ;  whilst  that  of  the  males  remains  com- 
posed of  seven  separate  rings ;  sometimes  tho  males  have 
only  six  segments.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
males  the  space  comprised  between  the  posterior  feet  is  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  abdomen.  With  regard  to  the  appen- 
dages of  this  part  of  the  body,  they  present  nothing  parti- 
cular in  the  female,  and  in  the  male  those  of  the  first  pair 
are  in  general  slender,  styliform,  truncated  at  the  end, 
nearly  straight,  and  rather  long ;  whilst  those  of  the  second 
pair  aro  rudimentary. 

Habits,  Food,  ^-c. — ^The  Oxyrhynchs  are  all  essentially 
marine.  None  are  known  to  live  in  fresh-water  or  to  fre- 
quent the  shores  of  the  sea ;  but  all  inhabit  great  depths, 
and  are  generally  obtained  when  dredging  for  large  fish. 
Their  long  feet  would  convey  an  idea  of  nimbleness,  but 
these  Crustacea  are  in  general  slow  in  their  motiona,  and 
soon  die  out  of  water.  No  swimmers  are  known  among 
them. 
*t^*  No  fossil  Oxyrhynchs  have  as  yet  been  deteeted* 
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(M.  Edwards.)  M-  Milne  Edward*  divides  Ibis  family,  which 
oiobraocs  a  conHideruble  luimljer  of  genera,  into  llirec 
Irtbcs— the  Macroprxiian^^  the  Maiam  or  Maiitdfe,  and  the 
ihirih-nopians.  Tbo  reader  will  Ond  the  two  first  Irealed 
of  in  ibis  work  under  their  respective  titles,  and  ihe  Pnr- 
iftenofianx  will  be  described  under  that  name. 

OXVHHYNCHUS,  M.  Tern  mi  nek's  name  for  a  genus 
of  birds  plar&d  by  Mr,  Swainson  under  the  family  Ptddee* 
[Woodpeckers,] 

OXYRHYNCHUS.    [Egvpt.] 

OXY'STOMA.  The  Oxyitomes  of  M.  de  Blainvillo 
form  the  fifth  family  of  bis  AsiphonQbranchiata.  [Ja.n- 
thina] 

OXYSTOMES,  the  name  applied  by  M*  Milne  Edwards 
to  the  four  lb  and  last  faroily  uf  Bracbyurous  crustaceans 
(type,  Lmico&ia^  Fabr.),  comprising  all  the  crustacea  which 
most  resemble  the  type  in  their  general  organization,  and 
especially  in  the  conformation  of  the  buccal  apparatus. 

Tbe  apertures  fur  the  passage  of  the  inlromiasivo  organs 
of  the  males  are  hollowed  out  in  ihe  basilary  joint  of  the 
posterior  feet,  as  in  the  Oxyrhynchs  and  the  Cyclometopes* 
The  disposition  of  the  branchiae  is  also  nearly  ibe  same  as 
in  the  la^t-named  group,  but  sometimes  the  number  of 
these  organs  is  less  considerable,  and  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  six  on  each  side.  In  mo^t  of  these  crustaceans 
llie  branchial  cavity  does  not  present  at  the  base  of  the  feet 
any  aperture  for  tbe  entrance  of  the  water  necessary  for 
respiration,  and  Ihis  liquid  only  arrives  there  by  a  gutter 
hollowed  out  on  each  side  of  the  prelabial  space,  serving  as 
a  passage  for  the  water  expelled  from  tbe  branchial  cavity. 
This  canal  is  very  long  in  nearly  all  Ihe  Oxystomes,  and  is 
converted  into  a  species  of  tube  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
anterior  jaw-feet.  The  internal  soft  parts  have  not  as  yet 
been  discovered  to  present  any  particular  organization. 

Tbe  Carafxice  is  generally  more  or  less  circular,  but 
sometimes  it  is  curved  anteriorly  only,  and  much  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  Cyclametopes.  The  eyes  are  ordinarily 
sroalL  The  disposition  of  the  antennae  varies,  but  in  most 
casef  tbe  region  occupied  by  these  appendages  is  of  sm^I] 
extent*  The  buccal  frame  h  in  most  of  the  family  entirely 
triangular,  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  a  nairovv  summit, 
which  IS  much  prolonged,  often  to  a  level  with  tbo  eyes  and 
close  to  tbe  front.  The  external  jaw-feet  which  fill  I  his 
have  also  ordinarily  tho  form  of  an  elongated  triangle,  and 
do  not  permit  the  terminal  stomlet  lo  be  perceived  ext^r* 
nally ;  they  advance  then  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  buc- 
cal frame,  but  never  reach  it,  so  that  there  is  always  at  this 
point  a  gaping  aperture  which  serves  fur  the  passage  of  the 
water  necessary  for  respiration ;  in  other  cases  the  external 
ittw-feot  are  much  shorter  than  the  buccal  framo ;  ihu  lamei- 
lar  appendage  of  the  iniernal  jaw  feet  much  exceeds  il,and 
their  third  joint,  which  is  narrow  and  more  or  less  tapered 
anteriorly,  does  not  cover  the  lliree  small  terminal  joints, 
The  anterior  feet  are  nearly  always  short,  and  in  iho  greater 
part  of  the  family  the  hand  is  compressed,  more  or  letu 
tdcvated  above  in  the  form  of  a  crest,  and  disposed  so  as  lo 
be  capable  of  exact  application  against  the  buccal  A-ame. 
M,  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  family  into  the  following 
tribes— the  Leucoiians,  the  CalappianSt  ihe  Corystians^  and 
the  DotipptanSM 

Leucosians.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Carapaci,  in  general  circular,  presenting  anteriorly  a 
rather  strong  projection,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  often 
found  the  front  and  the  orbits.  Front  narrow,  and  orbital 
cavities  very  small  and  nearly  circular.  The  internal  an- 
iennce  hend  back  nearly  always  transversely  or  very  ob- 
liquely under  the  front;  and  the  external  anietmcc*  which 
are  inserted  in  a  narrow  but  deep  notch  of  the  orbitary 
internal  angle,  are  nearly  rudimentary.  The  imccal frame 
is  in  general  regularly  triangular,  and  the  external  jawfeei 
of  the  same  form  do  not  show  uncovered  the  stemlet  which 
supports  their  third  joint ;  the  palp  or  lateral  branch  of 
these  organs  is  very  large,  and  their  base  is  separated  from 
that  of  the  anterior  feel  by  a  prolongation  of  tbe  plerjgosr 
tomian  region,  which  is  soldered  into  tbe  sternal  plastron. 
The  result  is  that  the  aperture  situated  ordinarily  al  this 
point,  and  serving  for  the  entrance  of  the  water  into  the 
respiratory  cavity,  is  here  wanting,  and  that  liquid  only 
arrives  at  the  brancluffi  by  means  of  two  canals  hollowed  on 
each  side  of  the  prelabial  space  and  parallel  to  the  efferent 
canals  of  the  respiratory  cavity.  The  second  pair  of  jaw- 
^wt  present  nothing  jromarkable ;  but  the  £rst  pair  have  , 
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tho  iGrminal  joint  of  their  stem  lamellar,  and  guT  i    /' 
long  to  arrive  al  tbe  anterior  extremity  of  the  buc«*  > 

Theiternal  plastron  i?  nearly  cncnkr,  and  the  iut;i  ^i^ 
slender.  Tbe  number  of  abdominal  joints  is  three  or  foui; 
(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  the  following  genera  tindii 
this tri be— /lrca?i I rt,  Phi/tpa^  Myra^  Ilia  Guaia,  Leuaai^ 
FersephonOt  Nursia^  Etalta,  Oreophorm,  Iphis,  and  /i* 
We  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  two  of  these  genera  in  & 
subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

Calappians. 

Carapacs  sometimes  circular,  sometitnea  very  mucli  Vh 
dened,  and  always  more  or  less  convex.  Front  of  Hkidiinii 
width,  and  iho  lateral  borders  of  tbe  cara]>ace  delicaleami 
mure  or  less  dontilatcd.  External  antennt^  small,  but  veif 
distinct.  External  or  first  pair  of  feet  strong,  comprettei 
curved  so  as  to  apply  themsclve!^  a<rainst  the  buccal  regioiv 
and  armed  above  with  a  more  or  less  elevated  crest.  The 
apertures  by  which  the  water  arrives  in  the  respiratory  catj^ 
ties  are  disposed  in  Ihe  ordinary  manner  in  front  of  iW 
base  of  the  anterior  feet,  and  the  number  of  brani 
normal. 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  Milne  Edw^arH-  ^ 
tribe  are,  Calappa,  Hatymera^  Afunia,  On/thi< 
Hepatm.     Calappa  and  Hepatus  have  already  . 
trated  in  this  work. 

Corystians, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  crustiic^ant 
which  compose  this  group  eslabliah  tbe  passage  betweaa 
the  Cancerians  and  the  Cnlappians  on  one  siUe,  and  tte 
Anurous  Decapods  (Deeapodes  Auonretf)  on  the  other.  Tht 
buccal  frame  is  not  so  narrow  anteriorly  as  it  is  in  the 
f^reater  part  of  the  Otijs tomes,  iM\t\  ihe  jate -feet  do  not'^-kai 
it  exactly.  The  eiierfml  antennm  are  yery  large,  and  llli  { 
sternal  plastron  is  very  narrow. 

The  follosving  genera  come  under  this  triboln  the  system 
of  M.  Mihie  Edwards:  Atehjcyclus,  Thia,  Potydeetiu,  C^ 
rystes,  Nimtilocn/xtes,  and  IheMdocortjstee.  Of  th«« 
genera,  Cory  at  es  Ims  already  been  described  and  illustrated 
in  this  work. 

Dorippians. 

Carapace  very  much  depressed,  truncated  antt . 
little  widened  behind,  nearly  nnadrilateral,  and  ii; 
too  short  to  cover  the  whole  body.     Front  wide  ;  e\ 
ordinary   size.      Disposition   of  the  mouth   appri 
nearly  to  thai  in  Caia}}j)a,  Mursia,  &c.    The  wale;  ,  ^^. ... 
the  branchiSE  by  two  apertures  situated  in  front  of  the  biM 
of  the  anterior  feet.    The  sterna^  plastron  is  circular  aoil. 
strongly  recurved  up  towards  its  jjostcrior  part     The  anU^ 
riorfeet  are  short ;  those  of  tbe  two  succeeding  pairs  ai« 
long  and  tcrminaled  by  a  sty li form  joint.     The  last  or  tlu 
two  last  pair  are  inserted  above  the  others,  upon  the  baelli 
so  to  speak,  and  are  nearly  always  much  smaller  than  \\i 
preceding :  they  are  terminated  in  general  by  a  hooked  jeinl, 
so  disposed  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  prehensile  oreaa. 
(M,  E.) 

M.Milne  Edwards  arranges  the  following  genera uaik 
this  tribe :  Doripj^e,  CymopiAia,  Caphyra,  and  Ethma,  Of 
these,  Dorippe  iknd  Ethma  have  been  already  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  work, 

OXY'STOMUS,  Mr.  Swainton^s  name  for  a  genus  flf 
birds  arranged  by  him  among  the  typical  Starling^^  [Sitl- 

OXYU'RUS,  Mr.  Swainson'a  name  for  a  genua  of  blnh 
placed  by  him  under  the  subfamily  Certhiatut,  with  the  fol- 
lowing 

Generic  Character. — Bill  ahorl,   straight,  very  s!eri^i»t. 
resembling  that  of  a  Sylvia;  the  sides  compresaed 
margin  intlexed  ;  the  lips  entire.  Wings  rather  len^ 
the  outer  quills  graduated,  the  fourth  and  fi!\h  equal,    tttt 
large.    Middle  toe  of  the  same  lengtli  as  the  hinder  ;  lalerd 
toes  unequal,  the  outer  connected  to  the  middle  o>  ' 
the  first  puint;  inner  toe  shortest.    Tad  gradual? 
the  inner  web   broad,  and  abruptly  sinuated  at  tht   ^m-, 
outer  web  very  narrow ;  lips  of  the  shafts  hard  and  luked 
as  in  Dendrocoluptes, 

Zoca/%.— South  America.    (Sw.) 

Examples,  Oa^urus  omatus  and  Oxynurui  Au$(tali$^ 
(Laib.,  *  Syn,*) 

OYER  AND  TERMINER,  These  word*  in  antuml 
law  French  d«,'note  a  eommiBsion  forming  ti  court  of  eritahul 
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ture,  the  distinguishing  character  of  which  is  de- 
1  by  them.  The  substance  of  the  commission,  or 
13  it  was  antiently  called,  is  an  authority  given  by  the 
to  certain  persons  judicially  to  hear  and  determine 
St  terminer)  certain  specified  offences.  The  commis- 
>f  over  and  terminer  are  the  most  comprehensive  of 
ireral  commissions  which  constitute  the  authority  of 
igfi&  of  assize  on  the  circuits.  On  these  occasions 
ire  usually  directed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  several 
(Beers  of  state,  two  judges  of  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
le  king's  counsel,  the  serjeants-at-law,  and  the  asso- 
;  but  (excepting  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  where  all 
mmissioners  but  one  are  of  the  quorum)  the  judges, 
counsel,  and  seijeants  arc  always  of  the  quorum,  so 
le  other  commissioners  cannot  act  without  the  presence 
of  them.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  assizes 
by  the  terms  of  their  commissions,  jurisdiction  to 
)  into  the  truth  of  all  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason, 
%  and  misdemeanors  committed  within  the  several 
M  and  places  which  constitute  their  circuits,  and  also  to 
nd  determine  the  same  on  certain  days  and  at  certain 
to  be  appointed  by  themselves.  Besides  these  or- 
eonrts  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  assizes,  special 
ssions  of  oyer  and  terminer  are  sometimes  issued 
irgeot  occasions  where  offences  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
have  been  committed  in  particular  districts,  and 
the  public  peace  and  security  require  immediate  in- 
uid  punishment.  So  also  special  commissions  have 
>metimes  issued  where  from  particular  circumstances 
ioaipetency  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  would  occasion  a 
of  justice.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
when  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  was 
if  of  Bristol  and  sole  criminal  judge  under  the 
%  of  the  citv.  A  forgery  of  Mr.  Dunning's  name  to 
/exchange  having  been  committed  in  Bristol,  he  pro- 
)fused  to  try  a  case  in  which  he  was  a  party  inte- 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  issue  a  special 
laion  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determining 
igie  offence.  Upon  special  commissions  of  oyer  and 
It  the  course  of  the  proceedings  is  nearly  the  same 
I  ordinary  or  general  commissions. 
ITER-CATCHER.  [Sea-Pie.] 
T£RS,  or  OSTRACEANS,  a  family  of  monomyiai- 
nchifers.  According  to  Lamarck,  the  definition  of 
lily  is,  '  Ligament  interior  or  demi-interior.  Shell 
ir  and  f(^iated,  sometimes  papyraceous.' 
9IU  defined  his  genus  Ostrea  as  Mm/na^  Tethys. 
iv^ve.  inequivalve,  subaurited.  Hinge  edentulous, 
bpllow  ovate  little  excavation  and  lateral  transverse 
and  he  divided  the  genus  into  the  following  sec- 

*  Pectines  auriculati,  asquilateres. 
BT  thi4  section  come  those  Pcctens  which  have  nearly 
aral  auriculations,  as  Pectines  marimut,  Jacobteut, 
ilot  minutat  Pleuronectes,  Radula,  Plica. 

'  Peetines  auricula  altera  intus  ciliato  Spinosa. 
BT  which  are  arranged  Pectines  Pallium,  nodosa.  Pes 
ellucens,  obliterata,  sanguinea,  varia,  Pusio,  glabra, 
*aris^  gibba. 

**  Pectines  valvulis  altero  latere  magis  gibbis, 
lug  of  P,  ^flavicans,  fasciatd,  Lima. 

*•♦♦  Rudes,  vulgo  Ostrcro  dictse, 
ling  Ostreao  Malleus,  diluviana,  Folium^  orbicularis, 
semiaurita,  Pema,  Isogonum,  and  Ephippiwn. 
arck*s  Pectinid^  consisted  of  the  genera  Pedum, 
Plagiostoma,    Pecten,    PlicatuJa,   Spondylus,   and 
is. 

Ostraceans  of  the  same  author  consist  of  the  genera 
cea,  Ostrea,  Vulsella,  Plaeuna,  and  Anomia. 
ier,  under  his  Huilres  (Ostrea.  Linn.),  arranges 
,  Gryphcea,  Pecten,  Lima,  and  Pedum  ;  and  he  adds, 
le  following  fossil  ji^enero.— Himiites,  Plagiostoma, 
*£S,  Diancnora,  and   Podopsis,  might  here  find  a 

roximated  to  the  Oysters,  although  multivalve,  should 
his  opinion,  the  Anomia  of  Bruguidre.  He  then  pro- 
:o  Piacuna,  a  genus  related  to  Anomia^  and  makes 
liorny  Oysters.  Spo?jdylus,  Linn,  (with  Plicaiula, 
ck),  follow.    To  these  succeed  Malleus,   Vuhclla, 

&c. 

Oiiraoiani  of  M.  do  Blainvillo  consist  of  Anomia, 


Piacuna,* Harpax,  Ostrea,  and  Grypha?a;  and  hu*  Sub- 
ostraceans,  of  the  genera  Ostrea,  Spondylus,  Plicatula,  Hir^ 
nites,  Pecten,  Pedum,  and  Lima, 

Of  these  arrangements,  that  of  Linn»UB,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, appears  to  bo  as  natural  as  any ;  and  the  Oysters,  pro- 
perly so  called,  Pectens,  and  Lim<p,  are  treated  of  in 
this  work  under  the  article  PectinidvE.  Wo  see  no  good 
reason  why  Gryphaa  (Anomia  Gryphus,  Linn.)  and  Ano- 
mia should  not  be  associated  with  that  family. 

OZANAM,  JACQUES,  was  bora  in  the  year  1640,  at 
Bouligneux,  in  the  present  department  of  the  A  in.  His 
family,  though  of  Jewish  extraction,  had  long  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  his  father  was 
possessed  of  considerable  landed  property,  to  which  some 
ecclesiastical  patronage  was  attached.  Jacques,  being  the 
younger  of  two  sons,  was  designed  for  the  church,  and  ac- 
cordingly began  the  necessary  studies,  but  less  from  his 
own  inclination  than  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
father.  His  biographers  describe  him  as  naturally  pious, 
generous,  witty,  and  gallant ;  but  he  certainly  was  too  tole- 
rant for  a  churchman  of  his  day.  The  theological  writings 
to  which  his  attention  was  directed  gave  him  little  satisfisLc- 
tion.  Other  subjects  of  investigation,  such  as  chemistry, 
mechanics,  &c.,  which  seemed  to  admit  of  more  useful  ap- 
plication, attracted  his  notice,  and  thenceforward  his  theo- 
logical studies  were  attended  to  solely  from  compulsion  or 
a  sense  of  duty.  The  tutor  to  whose  care  he  had  been  con- 
fided possessed  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matics, and  from  him  he  may  have  received  some  assistance 
in  reading  them ;  but,  with  this  exception,  he  was  eelf- 
taught;  and  although  he  never  attained  to  any  great 
eminence  as  a  mathematician,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
useful  works,  which  became  extremely  popular,  and  passed 
through  many  editions. 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  about  four  years 
after  he  commenced  reading  for  the  church,  left  him  free  to 
follow  whatever  occupation  he  chose.  He  accordingly  removed 
to  Lyon,  where  he  began  teaching  the  mathematics  gratui- 
tously, regarding  it  as  a  degradation  to  receive  payment  for 
his  instruction.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  act 
under  this  impression,  as  his  pecuniary  means  were  limited, 
and  his  attachment  to  games  of  chance  frequently  led  him 
to  the  gaming-table. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  he  removed 
to  the  French  capital,  where  his  amours  soon  drew  so  heavily 
upon  his  resources,  that  he  determined  upon  marrying,  as 
the  most  effectual  way  of  curtailing  his  expenditure.  His 
wife  was  without  fortune,  but  possessed  of  so  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  that  his  greatest  affliction  was  occasioned  by 
her  death  in  1701.  By  her  he  had  twelve  children.  At 
Paris  he  had  for  many  years  considerable  success  as  a  ma- 
thematical tutor,  though  he  was  patronised  much  more  by 
foreigners  than  by  his  own  countrymen.  Most  of  the  former 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  same  year  as  that  in 
which  his  wife  died ;  and  from  that  time,  the  income  bo 
derived  from  his  profession  was  both  small  and  uncer- 
tain. Montucla,  speaking  of  his  scientific  productions,  re- 
marks, '  He  promoted  the  mathematics  by  his  treatise 
upon  lines  of  the  second  order;  and  had  he  pursued 
the  same  branch  of  research,  he  would  have  acquired 
a  more  solid  reputation  than  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  CourSfe,"  «•  Recreations,"  or  "  Mathematical  Dictionary ;" 
but  having  to  look  to  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  he 
wisely  consulted  the  taste  of  his  purchasers  rather  than  his 
own.'  (Histoire  des  Mathim.,  ii.,  p.  168.)  When  far 
advanced  in  years  he  was  admitted  an  eldve  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  died  at  Paris,  of  apoplexy,  April  3,  1717. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works,  in  the  order  of  publi- 
cation : — 

1,  •  M6thode  pour  tracer  les  Cadrans,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1673- 
85-1730;  2,  •Geometric  pratique,'  12mo.,  Paris,  1684-89- 
1736-64;  3,  *  Tables  de  Sinus,  Tangentes,  &c.,'  8vo.,  Paris, 
lG8o-17*io-4l ;  4,  *Traite  desLignes  du  premier  genre,'  8vo., 
Paris,  1687  ;  5,  *  Usage  de  Tlnstrument  universel  pour  ro- 
soudro  promptemcnt  tons  les  Probldmcs  de  la  Gdum^trie 
pratique,'  12mo.,  Paris,  1688,  1700-36-48-94  (the  instru- 
ment referred  to  is  the  proportional  compass) ;  6, '  M6thodo 
de  lever  les  Plans  et  les  Cartes  de  Terre  et  de  Mer,*  12mo., 
Paris,  1693-1750  (the  same  improved  by  Audicrne,  12mo., 
Paris,  1782)  ;  7,  *  Dictionnaire  Math6matique,'  4to.,  Amst., 
1691  <the  same  translated  and  abridged  by  Raphson,  bvo.* 
London*  1 702) ;   8,  *  Cours  de  Mathcmatique,'  5  vols.  $vo.« 
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Paris,  1693,  Amst,  1699;  9,  *  R^r^ations  math^maliques 
et  physiques,' 4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1694-1720-25-35-77  (the 
same  improved  and  augmented  by  Montucla,  Svo.,  Paris, 
1778-90;  the  same  in  English  by  Dr.  Button,  Svo.,  Lond., 
1803);  10, 'Traits  de  la  Fortification,' 8vo.,  Paris,  1694- 
1720  (the  same  translated  by  Desaguliers,  8vo.,Oxf.,  Lond., 
1711);  11.  •Trigonom6trie,*  12mo.,  Paris,  1698;  12, 'Mfi- 
thode  facile  pour  arpenter  et  mesurer  toutes  sortes  de 
Superficies,  &c.,'  12mo.,  Paris,  1699-1725-47-58-79;  13, 
•  Elements  d'AlgSbre,'  8vo.,  Amst.,  1702 ;  14,  •  G^graphie 
et  Cosmographiu,*  8vo.,  Paris,  1711 ;  15,  *  La  Perspective, 
th6orique  et  pratique,'  8va,  Paris,  1711-20.  In  the  *  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  *  for  1 707  there  is  a  paper 
by  him  entitled  *  Observations  sur  un  Probldme  de  Irigo- 
nom6trie  spherique.*  To  the  *  Journal  des  Savans '  he  con- 
tributed: 1, '  Proof  of  the  Theorem  that  neither  the  sum 
nor  the  difference  of  two  fourth  powers  can  be  a  fourth 

Sower,*  May,  1680 ;  2,  *  Answer  to  a  Problem  proposed  by 
L  Comiers,'  Nov.,  1681 ;  3,  *  Proof  of  a  Theorem  relative 
to  Imaginary  Roots,'  April,  1685;  4, '  Method  of  determin- 
ing the  cubic  and  sursolid  roots  of  a  Binomial.*  At  his 
death  he  left  a  treatise  in  MS.  upon  the  Diophantine  Ana- 
lysis, which  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  Aguesseau. 
He  also  published  a  corrected  and  augmented  edition  of 
Vlacq's  *  Trigonometry.'  8vo.,  Paris,  1720-05. 

(Eloge,  par  Fontenelle ;  (Euvres  diverses.  La  Haye,  1728- 
29,  fol.,  iii.,  p.  260-5 ;  Biographie  Universelle ;  &c.) 

OZARK  MOUNTAINS.  THE,  constitute  an  extensive 
mountain  region  in  the  United  States  of  America,  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Thev  occupy  more  than  half  the  state  of 
Arkansas  ana  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
south  of  the  Missouri  river.  Their  northern  extremity  forms 
the  elevated  shores  of  the  Missouri  river  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Osage  and  Gasconade  rivers,  where  the  river  begins  to 
run  eastward :  the  hilly  country  also,  which  extends  between 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  along 
the  west  side  of  the  latter  river  to  Cape  Girardeau,  may  be 
considered  as  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  northern  portion  of 
this  mountain  region.  The  mountains  extend  south-west 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  may  be  considered  as  breaking  through  the 
region :  south  of  the  Arkansas  river  a  mountainous  country 
extends  as  far  south  as  the  Red  River.  It  is  not  known 
if  the  elevated  tract  which  runs  along  the  southern  banks 
of  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  in  which  the  numerous 
rivers  of  Texas  have  their  origin,  is  so  connected  with  the 
Ozark  Mountains  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of 
them.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  only  continuous  elevated 
ground  which  unites  the  Ozarks  with  the  Chippewyan  or 
Rocky  Mountains. 

This  mountain  region  extends,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, firom  the  Red  River  to  the  Missouri,  more  than  350 
miles  in  length.  If  the  country  about  the  upper  branches 
of  White  River,  which  is  covered  with  high  hills,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  portion  of  the  Ozarks,  their  width  from  west  to 
east  cannot  fall  short  of  100  miles.  Thus  the  Ozarks  cover 
a  surface  of  rather  more  than  36.000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  England,  between  90**  and 
97**  W.  long,  and  between  34°  and  39**  N.  lat 

The  Ozarks.  unlike  the  Apallachian  Mountains,  do  not 
consist  of  parallel  ridges.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  towards 
the  western  edge  of  the  mountain  region  that  a  continuous 
ridge  occurs. 

At  the  northern  extremity,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gasco- 
nade river,  this  range  is  of  moderate  elevation,  hardly  ex- 
ceeding 500  or  600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  its  elevation 
increases  farther  south.  Its  highest  point  is  about  the 
sources  of  the  White  and  Osage  rivers,  the  two  most  consi- 
derable rivers  which  originate  in  these  mountains.  Farther 
south  the  range  again  decreases  in  elevation,  until  it  termi- 
nates on  the  Arkansas  west  of  Fort  Smith,  in  some  toler- 
ably high  hills.  The  mountains  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  River  form  a  continuous  range,  running  east  and  west, 
and  the  highest  summits,  Mount  Ccme.  the  Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains,  and  Cavaniol  Mountain,  attain  an  elevation  of 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  last- 
mentioned  range  is  called  the  Masscrne  Mountains. 

The  country  north  of  the  Masserne  Mountains  and  cast 
of  the  ridge  running  alon^  the  western  edge  of  the  Ozarks, 
is  entirely  covered  with  high  hills,  which  extend  eastward 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mas-  I 


seme  Mountains,  near  Little  Rock  or  Arkopolii  in  Ar* 
kansas,  to  the  town  of  St  Genevieve  on  the  Mississippi 
(38°  N.  lat).  This  extensive  region,  which  constitute 
the  eastern  broad  slope  of  the  Ozark,  has  an  extremelj 
broken  surface.  The  nills  and  mountains,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  it  in  confusion,  rise  from  800  to  1800  feet  abov« 
the  sea-level,  and  from  500  to  1500  feet  above  tbeiz 
base.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  divided 
into  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks,  which  have  rounded 
summits,  and  descend  with  perpendicular  clifTs  and  ab- 
rupt precipices.  Sandstone  is  the  principal  compoDeot 
of  these  mountains,  but  their  surface  is  frequently  strewed 
with  a  profusion  of  flinty  fragments,  and  in  many  places  il 
is  covered  by  compact  limestone.  The  hills,  wnicli  an 
covered  with  limestone,  contain  forests  of  pine  and  cete; 
those  of  sandstone  are  usually  overgrown  with  scrub  oila 
liiccory,  haws,  and  brambles.  The  poverty  of  the  soil  h 
some  instances  and  the  scarcity  of  it  in  others  preveat  i 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  from  springing  up.  Toe  ndkp 
between  these  hills  are  rather  narrow,  but  have  uuifbrml|| 
fertile  soil.  They  are  however  occasionally  subject  la  « 
cessive  floods,  which  are  brought  down  from  the  inounlid|| 
by  the  rivers,  a  circumstance  which  renders  their  cultivati|| 
very  precarious. 

As  this  extensive  mountain  region  has  been  veiy  nnw 
fectly  explored,  we  are  not  acauainted  with  its  miUM^ 
wealth.    Coal  and  iron  certainly  occur  in  many  plM|| 
Copper-ore  has  also  been  observed.    Lead  is  abundant,  < 
cially  towards  the  most  north-eastern  extremity  of 
region,  which  contains  the  rich  lead-mines  near  Potoa  1 
Missouri.    ^issouRi.]    Rock-salt  appears  to  occur  id  f 
Masserne  Mountains ;  abundant  salt-spring  are  fbuni^jj 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Washita  river.    These  paiti  i' 
contain  hot-springs.    [Arkansas.]  , 

The  origin  of  the  word  Ozarks  seems  rather  doubtM.  I 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  pure  Indian  form.  It  has  been  ch 
jectured  that  it  is  derived  from  the  French  expression, 'An 
Arkansas,'  abbreviated  into  *  Aux  Ark,'  the  pronunciild 
of  which  is  exactly  represented  in  the  English  km^guagel 

*  Ozark.'  " 

(James's  Account  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Ri 
tains,  performed  by  Major  Long  ;  and  Nuttal's  Ar] 

OZEROV,  VLADISLAV  ALEXANDR0V1TCH,< 
most  distinguished  tragic  poet  that  Russia  has  hil 
produced,  was  born  in  the  government  of  Tver,  SefLI 
(Oct  11),  1770.  After  passing  through  the  usual 
of  military  service,  in  which,  besides  otherwise  distingdili 
himself,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  be  exeham 
it  for  a  civil  appointment,  which  be  held  till  1807, 
retired  from  public  life.  Instead  however  of  demlft 
himself  the  more  closely  to  his  literary  studies,  be 
after  abandoned  them,  or  at  least  discontinued 

*  Polyxena,'  which  was  first  performed  in  May,  1809, 1 
bis  last  dramatic  production.  From  that  time  to  his  d 
which  happened  in  November,  1816,  he  only  comv 
three  acts  of  an  unfinished  tragedy,  entitled '  Medea; 
sketched  the  plans  of  two  others,  one  of  which  had  fbr  i 
subject  the  siege  of  Damascus,  and  is  said  U>  have 
founded  on  Hughes's  English  tragedy  of  the  same 

After  a  long  and  very  severe  illness,  he  was  carried  I 
at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

All  that  can  oe  gathered  from  what  Prince  ViaguniH 
says  in  his  memoir  of  him,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  '  '  ' 
nothing  for  so  many  years,  is,  that  he  was  disgusted 
the  world  on  account  of  the  mean  enmity  which  his  ' 
had  raised  up  against  him,  though  his  productions 
been  most  favourably  received  by  the  public. 

Although  the  pieces  upon  which  his  fame  rests  do 
amount  to  more  than  four,  his  first  drama,  entitled  *\  ,^ 
Death  of  Oleg,'  bearing  no  comparison  with  his  succeedlial*, 
ones,  Ozerov  may  be  considered  not  merely  as  the  it^j 
former,  but  as  in  a  manner  the  creator  of  Russian  tragtW 
Kniazhin  hud  improved  upon  Sumarokov,  but  cbieflj 
regard  to  style  and  manner :  neither  genuine  poetiy  mm\ 
masterly  delineation  of  character  is  to  be  met  with  in  thtifj 
tragedies.  It  was  reserved  for  Ozerov  to  inftise  vitati9 ' 
into  the  previously  cold  and  lifeless  form.  His  *  ^dipaC ' 
'  Fingal,  Demetrii  Donskoi,'  and  '  Polyxena,'  are  4 ; 
severally  masterpieces,  full  of  poetry ;  and  although  sUBpli^ 
in  plan,  and  with  more  of  dialogue  than  action,  strikinpf ! 
dramatic  in  some  of  the  situations. 
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H  lite  tenuis  or  tHin  letter  of  ibe  labial  series.  For 
the  various  symbols  employed  to  denote  tbis  letter  see  Al- 

PHAHKT, 

ThT«  IHter  is  intercliangealile  with  thos^r  iffbieh  belong  to 
the  same  ^rgan,  fbat  is  tbe  lip^,  and  with  some  others. 
Thus 

1,  r  ia  con  vert  iblo  with  k  The  Latin,  like  tbe  Wcfsh, 
was  fond  of  tbe  thin  letters,  in  conseqaenco  of  irhicb  there 
are  very  lew  word*  in  that  language  which  begin  with  a  A, 
"vbile  inose  commencing  with  ;;  form  a  numerous  c]a^i.  It 
lidl  often  be  found  that  the  «  in  Latin  words  becomes  a  h 
in  the  related  lani^ages.  Thus  apicitiat  the  diminutive  of 
irpi,  a  bee,  is  in  I*  rench  abeille ;  septem  is  in  German  sie- 
htn.  The  German  language  often  confounds  b  und  p, 
more  particularly  when  the  former  is  final.  Perhaps,  too, 
CTen  in  Latin,  the  written  b  was  pronounced  as  a  p  in  the 
(prcposjiions  ab,  tub^  ob,  which  correspond  to  the  Greek 
««■(»,  r?ro.  tiri. 

,     !*♦  P  with  m,  somewhat  rare.    Thus  the  Greek  preposi- 

'  - '  is  in  the  jBolic  dialect  wida^    Again,  the  Greek 

3^  essentially  the  same  word  with  the  Latin  pium- 

"«'.     Allied  to  this  change  is  llie  insertion  of  a  p  between 

[filher  m  and  #  or  m  and  /,  as  in  the  Latin  sumpH.  sumpim^ 

'^Itamfit  mnituSf  and  temptare  for  tf^itare* 

P  frith  r.    This  change  is  more  particotarly  to  he  oh- 
in  the  derivation  of  French  from  Latin,    Thus  from 

»//«#,  hair.  &piscopus,  a  bUhop,  d&cipBre,  deceive,  &c„ 
^pgrirtt  open,  opera,  work,  lepus,  hare,  pauper,  poor, 
tel^,  pepper,  Aprilht  April,  the  French  have  deduced 
Keir  cneveUr  eve  que,  decevoir.  Sec,  otwrir,  mmr^,  Uhre, 
Un^re.  poirre,  Avrii, 

4.  /'with/.  Two  or  three  examples  are  given  under  P. 
fo  these  may  be  added  pro,  for;  pater,  father ;  piscis, 
I»A  ;  pauci,  few ;  lupns,  wo(f.  So  the  Greek  ■KO(ifvpa, 
kiciroXi;,  ^ivil,  have  the  aspirate,  while  the  L^Iin,  as  usual, 
It^efers  the  tenuis  iti  pitrpura^  pr^nuia^  Poenus. 

5.  P  with  pf  Tbe  latter  form  is  often  preferred  by  tbe 
German,  where  our  own  ton^e  litis  the  single  letter.  Thus 
lie  English  words  pomidt  peach,  pepper,  pea-cock,  penny, 
kpple,  are  written  by  the  Germans  pfund,  pftrsche^  pf^ffer, 

6.  P  with  c,  hi  or  q.     See  C. 

7.  P  with  t,  as  raiuj:,  in  Latin  pavo.  The  Greek  interro- 
MiTe  words  beginning  with  a  tt,  as  irou,  iry,  ^on^G^^  &c., 
ire  related  on  the  one  band  to  tbe  Ionic  forms  kf>v,  «ry, 
fcsffripoc,  and  on  the  other  to  tbe  demonstratives  that  com* 
^only  take  a  r  at  tbe  beginning.  And  m  fact  the  latter 
Iwoften  nsed  as  relatives. 

|Hl  Pvslihpt,  The  latter  is  common  in  Greek,  as  in  rwTrrw, 
Pmpm,  &c.,  whicb  form  their  bther  tenses  for  the  most 
Bart  without  a  r.  So  too  at  the  be-^'inning  of  wortK 
Thus  uToXi^  and  jrroXf/ioc  coexist  with  ttoXjc  and  ffoXe^oc; 
^d  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  an  unsuccessful  attempl 
1o  pronounce  the  initial  pi  which  led  to  the  forination  of  Ihe 
Li  tin  words  poptdm,  a  state,  and  popttlari,  to  deva  slate 
ITith  war. 

Wk  i^  with  ^*    This  change  it  will  be  more  comrentent  to 
Qwider  under  tbe  letter  S. 

1*>.  Pi  before  a  vowel  with  rh.    Thus  sapiam,  in  Latin, 

becomes  tache  in  French.    The  word  roche,  too,  was  proba* 

bly  formed  from  a  barbarous  Latin  word  rupda ;    and  Ru- 

tupium,  in  llie  county  of  Kent,  appears  upon  this  pdnciple 

y£bave  cbani^ed  its  name  to  i??cA  borough, 

■gAAMUTO  ISLANDS.    This  is  the  native  name  of  a 

Pjiit  number  of  islanrls.  or  ratlier  dusters  of  ii^lands,  scat- 

tCTed  in  tbe  Pacific  Ocean  hi^tween  13*  and  2';**  S.  lat.  and 

135°  and  150°  W.  long.    On  our  charts  they  bear  tbe  name 

I  of  Ihe  Dangerous  Archipelago. 

These  islands  are  very  numerouSi  and  it  is  supposed  that 
df  of  them  have  not  been  seen  by  Europeans.  They  con- 
'tjlute,  according   to  Cipt.  FiUroy,  between   seventy  and 

Stjr  groups.  Each  group  surrounds  a  lagoon,  and  is 
0  oil  the  coral  reefs  which  enclose  tbe  lagoon.  The 
wlands  are  very  little  above  Ihe  level  of  the  sea.  Their  form 
'^generally  that  of  a  crescent,  the  convex  side  being  turned 
to  the  trade-winds.  The  highest  part  of  the  islands  is  in 
niost  cases  on  tbe  most  eastern  part  of  the  curvature,  but  it 


rarely  cxeee<ls  fix  feet  above  high-wafer  mark.  The  coral 
reefs  which  surround  the  lagoon  have  nsnally  one  opening 
Of  more,  by  which  tbe  enclosed  sea  may  be  entered.  By  far 
Ihe  largest  number  of  these  groups  have  at  least  one  har- 
bour in  each  cluster  nccessibre  to  shipping,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  has  been  carried  on  with  the  natives  for  pearl 
oyster-shells.  Fish  and  shell-ftsh,  hu-j^  "  a-nutsare 
the  principal  ^ounes  of  subsistence  t  ivesi»    The 

natives  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  reseiu.n'j  iul-  '  ^*  ■' —  1=; 
in    person  and  language,  though  Ihe   language  » 

much  that  theOtahertans  and  ifi'v  ^l*  not  easily  u., ._ .  ....,A 
one  another.     The  question  been  asked,  how  the 

Malays  could  have  spread  tn  i  note  lands  against  tbe 

direction  of  the  trade- wind.  Capt.  Fitzroy  solves  this  pro- 
blem by  stating  that  during  the  settled  weather  and  a 
St  early  trade  wind  (south-easterly)  the  surface  waters  in 
general  move  westward  from  five  to  twenty  mib>s  a  day ;  bat 
that  in  the  rainy  season  from  October  to  March,  when 
westerly  winds,  s^jualls,  and  rain  are  frequent,  the  currents 
vary  considerably,  and  occasionally  Bet  eastward,  at  the 
rate  of  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an  hour  Thus  it 
happens  thai  canoes  arc  drifTted  out  of  their  course  even 
several  hundred  miles  by  currents  and  westerly  winds.  The 
same  seaman  estimates  the  papulation  of  these  islands  at 
not  loss  than  10.000,  and  not  more  than  30,000,  exclusive  of 
children;  but  he  found  them  less  advanced  in  civilisention 
than  the  inhabitants  uf  the  mountainous  islands.  The  in- 
habitants of  tbe  Paamuto  Islands,  which  are  not  very  remote 
from  Olahcite,  receive  laws  from  the  sovereign  of  Otaheile; 
they  have  however  no  resident  authority  among  ihem  ex- 
cept the  head  of  each  family.  The  navigation  between  these 
islands  is  very  dangerous,  as  many  coral  reefs,  which  are 
either  dry  or  only  just  covered  with  water,  are  dispersed 
among  them»  and  the  sea  surrounding  the  lagoons  has  no 
soundings. 

(Fitzroy,  in  the  Narrative  qf  tke  Surveying  Voyagei  ^f 
the  Adventure  and  Beagle  /  Beechey.  Votfoge  to  the  Pacific 
and  Behring^.i  Strati ;  Kru8enstern*s  Mhnoires,  &o.> 

PACA.       [CcF.f.OOENUS.] 

PACE  iPiUism},  a  measure  of  the  Roman  system,  being 
in  fact  their  unit  of  itinerary  measure,  to  which  ihe  milie 
pa&svi.  Of  Mile,  was  referred.  The  word  pasms  is  con- 
nected with  the  root  of  pandere,  to  extend,  and  Paucton 
curiously  enough  derives  it  d  pams  mambu^,  from  the 
length  between  the  extended  hands,  instead  of  d  pas9i§ 
pedibu^.  There  is  however  reason  to  believe  thai  the  mill© 
passus  came  into  use  from  the  practice  of  measuring  dis- 
tances in  new  countries  from  the  number  of  paces  marched 
by  the  soldiery,  of  which  a  rough  reckoning  was  kept,  but 
whether  by  actually  counting  lire  paces,  or  by  the  lime  of 
marching  compared  with  the  previously  known  number  of 
pacts  in  a  efiven  time,  is  not  known.  It  is  well  known  that 
with  disciplined  soldiers  either  method  would  give  very 
good  prachcd  results*  Vitruvius  describes  a  machine  to  be 
fiistened  to  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  (an  invention  revived  in 
our  own  day),  by  which  its  number  of  revolutions  was  regis- 
tered; hut  this  was  probably  a  late  invention. 

The  pace  was  not,  as  persons  in  general  suppose,  the  step» 
or  the  distance  from  heel  to  heel  when  the  feel  are  at  their 
utmost  onlinary  extension;  this,  which  ihe  French  metro* 
logists  call  pas  simple,  was  the  grOiiits  or  gressm.  The 
passus,  or  pas  double  of  the  same  writers,  was  two  gradus^ 
or  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel  leaves  to  that 
on  which  it  is  set  down.  Assuming  the  Roman  foot  at 
I  rfi2  English  inches*  tbe  pace,  which  was  five  fee t»  must 
have  been  58*1  inches  or  484  EngUsh  feet. 

Here  wc  might  have  stopped^  if  it  had  not  been  necessary 
to  explain  something  relative  to  what  it  pleased  the  writer* 
of  I  ho  middle  ages  to  call  the  geometrical  pace,  composed 
of  five  geometrical  feet  What  they  meant  by  this  measure 
is  not  easily  understood,,  except  by  the  supposition  (which 
some  of  Ibeir  writings  confirm)  that  they  imagmed  a  fixed  and 
universal  measure  of  length  to  exist  in  nature,  and  to  have 
been  actuuUy  obtained.  At  the  heginniug  of  tbesixteentb  cen- 
tury tbe  Roman  mile,  at  least  the  mile  of  5000  feel  or  1 000 
pacf?s,  was  generally  used  by  Writers  [Mile],  and  ilinerary 
measures  were  more  often  Writttjn  about  than  verified.  The 
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Stadium,  or  eiRhtli  part  of  Ibis  mile,  had  also  Wen  intro- 
duced (into  books)  from  the  Greek  system,  and  it  was  the 
cfjmmon  opinion,  derived  from  Ptolemy,  that  the  degree  of 
Irtlitud©  was  exactly  5m  &ladia,  or  ri2i  miles*  This  made 
the  pace,  er  the  12ilh  part  of  tho  stadmm,  stand  forward  as 
a  proper  universal  measure,  being  the  62500th  part  of  that 
wb ich  al I  bel  ie ve d  the  degree  o f  lat itud e  t o  be.  B u  1 1  h o u  gh 
this  may  be  a  probable  origin  of  the  geometrical  pace,  it  is 
ewrlain  that  writers  did  not  adhere  uniformly  to  iU  so  that 
the  later  metrologista  have  formed  different  notions  of  its 
length*  We  shall  give  the  accounts  of  several  modern 
writers. 

Dr.  Bernard  makes  the  geometncal  pace  (which  ho  also 
calls  the  land-surveyor's  pace)  to  be  five  English  feet. 
Greaves  supposes  that  a  pace  of  upwards  of  69  inches  was 
once  in  use  in  England.  Ozanam  makes  the  geometrical 
pace  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  pace.  Eyaenscbmidt 
Siies  not  mention  the  measure  at  all  Paueton  (who  has  a 
theory  about  I  he  derivation  of  measures  from  parL^  of  the 
human  body)  raakea  it  only  4 J  Roman  feet.  Rome"?  de 
Ll»le,  who  contends  that  Paucton  has  several  times  con- 
founded the  Greek  Olympic  foot  with  the  Roman  foot, 
makes  it  4 4  Olympic  feet,  that  is,  4i  English  feet  very 
nearly.  An  older  writer,  Samion  d'Abbeville,  cited  by 
Panc'ron,  lays  down  the  peomvtrical  pace  at  5  French  feet, 
and  neverlhcicss  makes  the  Roman  mile  to  contain  a  ihon- 
aaiid  such  pacej*.  The  conclusion  is,  i hat  the  geometrical 
pace  was  an  invention  of  the  old  writers,  a  needless  addi- 
tion to  the  confusion  in  which  their  accounts  of  antient  mea- 
sures were  already  enveloped. 

There  in  a  pace  mentioned  in  eeclesiaslical  writers  called 
paumf  eccl^Jimsiicm.  or  dexter  (see  Ducange,  at  the  word 
Dtxiii),  which  Dr.  Bernurd,  without  stating  any  authority* 
maketi  uf  ihe  sarae  leni?th  as  the  English  yard. 

PACHO'MIUS.     [MonachismO 

PACHYCK'PHALA.     [VrREONJN.«0 

PACHYCEPHALl'N.^,  Mr.  Swain  son  *s  name  for  the 
Grt-ai- headed  Chatterers,  which  form,  according  to  his  Dnst 
arrangement  in  his  Clamficaihn  r/ BirdSy  the  second  sub- 
Ikmily  of  llie  AmpelidiFy  or  family  of  Chatterers,  and  are 
placed  between  £^10 /rrc/ian*^  (Long* legged  Chatterers)  and 
Bf/mbt/ciiitna'  (Swallow  Chatterers),  the  other  two  sub- 
faajilies  beiuK  the  Ampelinee,  or  True  Chatterers,  and  the 
Piprtnt^t  or  Manakin  Chatterers.  Of  these  subfamilies  he 
CfiTisidera  Leiotrichano't  Pachycephalinmy  and  Bombijcil- 
It  nee  to  be  aberrant. 

la  the  Synopsis  m  the  same  voU  Ci),  the  family  Ampe- 
tides  are  made  to  consist  of  the  following  subfamihes: — 
Leiotrichan^t  S i I  ky  Ch a 1 1 e re rs  ? ;  f  'ircoinw,  Gree n  1  e ti  and 
Thickheads;  Bombydtiinie  ;  Ampalintp^  Typical  Chat- 
terers ;  and  Piprin^\  Manakins,  aubtypical. 

In  this  last  arrans^ement,  Pachycephala  is  placed  under 
the  subfamily  Vireoincp,     [ViREONiN.fiJ 

PACUYDE^RMATAditerally  Thick^ Hides;  Dickhauter 
of  the  Germans  ;  Piichydennes  of  the  French),  the  seventh 
order  of  mamraiferous  quadrupeds  according  to  the  system 
of  Cuvier  as  set  forth  in  his  Regrw  Atiimai. 

T)Mi/rst  family  of  Pachyderms  in  this  arrangement  con- 
sists of  those  which  have  a  proboscis  and  tusks,  and  which 
01  e  named  Proboscideans* 

The  Proboxcideanst  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  have  many 
resemblances  to  certain  Rodents  '  for  instance,  their  great 
incisors  (so  lo  speak) ;  their  jaws,  which  are  often  formed 
of  parallel  larainte  ;  the  form  of  many  of  their  bones,  &c. 
The  whole  of  lliis  family  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  com- 
pletely furmed  in  the  skeleton,  but  so  incrusted  in  the  cal- 
lous skin  which  surrounds  the  foot,  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  them  externally,  except  as  I  hey  may  be  tracett  by 
the  nails  attachetl  to  the  border  of  this  species  of  shoe. 
The  canines  and  incisors,  islrictly  speaking,  are  wanting ; 
but  there  are  two  luuks  implanted  in  the  incisive  bones, 
which  two  tuskis  project  from  the  mouth,  and  often  grow  to 
an  enormous  size.  The  proportions  necessary  for  the  al* 
veoli  or  sockets  of  these  tusks,  render  the  upper  jaw  so 
high,  and  so  much  hhorten  the  bones  of  the  nuse,  that  the 
nostrils  are  found  in  the  skeleton  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  fare ;  hut,  in  the  living  animal,  they  are  prolonged  into 
the  well  known  proboscis  or  trunk,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  description  under  the  article  Elephant.  The 
parietea  of  the  cranium  contain  large  spaces  fijr  rendering 
the  skull  light ;  and  the  lower  jaw  has  no  incisors ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  same  article.  The  intestines  are  voluminous, 
the  stQoaach  simple,  and  the  csecum  enomiQUs.    Tbe  mam- 


mm,  two  in  number,  are  situated  on  the  breast ;    and  Ike 
young  suck  with  the  mouth,  and  not  with  the  trunk,  as  sovi« 
liad  erroneously  supposed.    The  only  living  genus  of  Pro- 
boscideans is  Elephaa,    [Elephant.] 
The  other  genus  is  extinct,  and  consists  of  the  Jftifladbia, 

[MASTOnONj 

The  second  family,  The  Ordinary  PachydermM^  fatti 
either  four,  three,  or  two  toes. 

Those  which  have  the  toes  ecjual  are  in  some  sort  dovfo- 
footed,  and,  in  many  respects,  approximate  the  rumioiali 
in  the  skeleton  and  in  the  complication  of  the  stomach. 

Living  genera,  Hippopotamus  [see  the  article]  and  Sbi 
(LinnJ.    [Suid.e.]    Extinct  genus,  Anoplotrerium. 

Tliose  which  are  not  cloven-fooled  form  (genera  vhidi 
very  much  resemble  each  other  in  the  jaws,  in  hiT> 
ing  on  each  side  seven  upper  molars  with  &r[uan;  crovu* 
and  various  projecting  litieaments,  and  t^even  lower  mtm 
with  a  double  crescent  on  the  crown,  the  last  of  all  hivifl| 
a  triple  crescent ;  but  their  incisors  arc  different. 

G^nero^^  Rkifioceroa ;  Hyrax;  Paletotheriufn ;  Lopki^ 
don ;  and  Tapir,  [See  the  articles,) 

The  third  family  censisls  of  tho  Solidungula^  which  a^ 
parently  have  but  one  toe  and  a  single  houf  or  ftboe  to 
each  foot,  but  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpus  and  the  iiMtt* 
tarsus  are  bony  points  or  processes  which  represent  m 
lateral  toes. 

Genus  EquuSf  Liun.    [House,] 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  extinct  c' 
Chaiicotheriuffh  allied  to  the  Tapirs  [Tapir];  CV/ 
miiif,  belonging  to  the  Suid*  ;  Anthracotherium^  ailjcd  u 
Ch^Topoiamus  VkixA  Xh^  DirkobunesiPalceothcrinmy  ;  Ei4^ 
motherium^  placed  by  Fischer  bel  ween  Rhinoceros  nu^  Hj^ 
rodj;  C(eifjdontfj^  arranged  by  Meyer  between  Rhimetm 
and  Difintkerium  ;  Ca'tnothenum,  placed  by  Meyer betwin 
Afioplntheriitm  and  Pahroiherium ;  and  Adapts  [Aoaf^i}; 
and  Hippoihenum,  on  animal  allied  to  the  hoi.se.  [Hipwk 
THERiUM.]  Dinoiherium  is  considered  by  Professor  Ka«f 
and  oihers  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Tapirs^  in  wbtchcan 
the  extinct  animal  must  doubtless  fiud  a  place  anion 5  tin 
Parhtjdfrfmitii.     [Dl^fOTHERIlTM ;  Tapir.] 

PACHY'MERES.     [Byzantine  Historians,  p.  Si] 

PACHYMV'A,  Mr,  JaniesSowerby's  natnc  for  a  gem 
of  fossil  conch ifers  thus  characterised: — 

Shell  bivalved,  traasviirsely  elongated,  very  thick,  fol* 
hilohate,  with  the  beaks  near  the  anterior  extremity.  ]i|^ 
ment  partly  iramersed,  attached  to  prominent  proceKtt«r 
fulcra.     (J.  Sj 

To  Modiofa  it  bears  much  analogy  in  the  position  of  tk 
umbones  or  beaks,  the  elongated  form  of  the  %alvcs^and  thi 

fmrtial  separation  of  the  anterior  portion  into  an  imperfect 
obe.  It  is  distiuguished  from  the  thin  shells  alhed  t» 
Myiilm  by  its  comparatively  short  ligament  Hxed  upoi 
a  strong  prominent  part  of  the  shell  within  the  edge,  [Mr- 
TiLiD.fcri  The  genus  is  founded  on  a  species*  J^tchymf^ 
Gigas,  from  the  lowest  part  of  tho  chalk  formation  mar 
Lyme  Regis.   {Mtn.  Con!) 

'PACHY'FriLA,    [LARiD;fi,volxni..  p.334;  PETXtiAj 

PACHYRYNCHUS.    [Psarianvb,] 

PACHY'STOMA,  the  Rev.  Lansdovvn  GuildingV  nma 
for  a  genus  of  !iis  Ampuf/ariadfe.  The  shell  is  dcscrtbei}  U 
having  a  thick  marginated  lip,  frequently  clmnneUed,  lal 
a  testaceous  operculum.  The  genus  is  divided  by  Mr* 
Guilding  into  two  ^:eclions:  I,  consisting  of  the  sp«dti 
which  have  a  small  umbilicus  and  a  globose  shell  {Amfsd* 
!arif&  ghhom^corrugata,  and  punctictdata^  Sw.);  i,  cow- 
taining  only  one  species  {Ampullar ia  crassa^  Sw.)  with  M 
evanescent  umbilicus. 

PACHYTES,    [Dianchora;  SpondylusJ 

PACHYTHE'RIUM,  M.  Lund*s  name  for  an  extmrt 
genus  of  mam  mi  ferous  quadrupeds  approaching  Htfplftfho' 
rtis,  but  of  larger  proportions  than  that  genus.  [Mjtuv 
THKRim.*:,  vol.  xv„  p.  73,] 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  THE,  extends  between  Amcric*  an 
the  east,  and  Asia  and  Australia  on  the  west.  It  rec«iv«d 
this  name  from  Magalhaens,  the  first  European  who  ttm* 
versed  it,  and  who,  having  experienced  bad  weather  aiiJ 
heavy  gales  in  the  Strait  of  MagaUuiens.  sailed  intti  the  Hudo 
expanse  of  this  ocean  with  a  morlerale  south-east  trade- 
wind,  and  enjoyed  fair  weather  without  interruption.  He 
accordingly  called  it  the  Pacific.  It  is  also  called  the  South 
Sea,  because  vessels  saihng  from  Europe  can  only  enter  u 


after  a  lon^  southerly  course.  The  name  of  South  Sea  has 
been  limited  in  later  times  to  the  Boulhero  portion  of  the 
Fociflc 

The  Pacific  is  the  greatest  expanse  of  water  on  the  glohe, 
of  which  it  covers  more  than  one  half  of  iba  surface.  The 
area  is  roughly  estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
of  square  miles.  BehiinjLf*^  Strait»  which  may  bo  considered 
as  its  mo$t  northern  boundary*  lies  between  East  Cape  in 
Asia  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  near  66"  N.  lal.,  and  is  les* 
than  40  miles  wide.  From  this  point  southward,  the 
coa&ts  of  both  continents,  which  unclose  the  Pacific,  recede 
rapidly  from  one  anotber,  and  at  54"  30'  N.  lat,,  between  the 
western  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Alasbka  and  Cape  Kroti- 
koi  Noi>4  in  Kamtchalka,  they  are  upwards  of  Vinn  miles 
apart.  Near  the  northern  tropic.  Cape  S.  Lucas  in  Cali- 
fornia is  about  8500  mdes  from  the  coast  of  China  east  of 
C«nton  J  and  this  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  average 
width  of  the  Pacific  between  the  tropics.  Near  the  southern 
tropic.  Sand  Cape  in  Australia  is  about  8200  miles  from 
tbe  northern  coast  of  Chile.  Towards  the  southern  extre* 
niity,  the  Pacific  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  antarctic  pole,  and  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  another  line  drawn  from  South- West 
Cap«  in  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen's  Land)  to  the  same  pole. 
The  Pacific  does  not,  like  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
fend  off  branches,  which  penetrate  deeply  intu  the  adjacent 
continents ;  but  extensive  peninsulas  project  from  the  con- 
tinents which  border  on  it,  and  these,  together  with  some 
adjacent  rows  of  islands  stretching  far  into  the  sea, 
lepanite  considerable  portions  of  it  from  tlie  main  body 
of  the  ocean.  This  is  less  the  case  on  the  American  than 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  Only  two  peninsulas  project  from 
fH?  American  continent.  The  peninsula  of  California 
'  he  Gulf  of  Califarnia  [C  ali  forn  i  a.  Gulf  of],  and  the 
la  of  Alashka  with  the  Aleutian  Iblanda  divides  the 
Kaai  I chatka  Sea,  from  iIjl*  Pacific*  The  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
rhatka,  which  projects  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  divides 
'  ''  Mitchalka  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Okliot^k,  which  latter 
Lted  from  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific  by  the 
«i4xj.t  Ulands.  The  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk 
tra  pa.rtly  formed  by  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Tarakai 
(or  Saghalien),  which  projects  at  a  very  acute  angle 
ffom  lite  continent  of  Asia;  and  tbe  islands  of  Jeso  and 
KipoQ  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea  enclose  the  Japan  Sea 
on  the  north,  easit,  and  south.  Tbe  Yellow  Sea,  nr  Hoang- 
baj,  wliich  is  farther  south,  is  less  distinctly  separated  from 
tbe  Pacific  than  the  seas  farther  north;  still  the  boundary- 
line  between  both  seas  is  marked  by  a  series  of  inlands, 
which  extend  from  the  most  southern  extremiiy  of  the 
island  of  Kiusiu  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Formosa. 
Tbif  remarkable  formation  continues  stdl  farther  south, 
and  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  extends  from  the  island  of 
Formosa  on  tbe  northern  tropic  to  tbe  equator,  though  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  must  he  considered 
as  the  lost  link  in  this  chain  of  aea-bosins.  On  the  north 
the  Chmese  Sea  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  single 
jow  of  islands,  and  farther  south  by  a  double  and  triple  row. 
^Bus  we  find,  that  though  the  cuntinenl  of  Asia  forms 
^Bfe  western  boundary  of  the  Pacific  north  of  tbe  equator, 
fno  part  of  it  is  imraefltalely  washed  by  that  ocean,  and  its 
I  ihores  can  only  be  reached  by  passing  through  one  of  these 
[ i ate  sea-bast ns, 

-peculiarity  of  formation  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
i^icin*^  appears  to  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  tbe  effect 
nf  volcanic  agency,  when  we  consider  that  the  peninsulas 
tad  islands,  which  separate  tbe  smaller  basins  from  I  he 
main  body  of  the  sea,  arc  either  generally  composed  of  vol- 
einic  rocks,  or  exhibit  frequent  and  unequivocal  trnccs  of 
having  been  convulsed  by  subterraneous  fire.  Aclive  vol- 
canoes are  still  very  numerous  on  them,  and  they  form  a 
continuous  series  which  encircles  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia 
like  a  girdle.  The  must  northern  of  these  active  volcanoes 
"^  '  '  known  is  that  of  Schiwelutclikaja  in  Kamtchatka 
N.  lat.),  and  it  is  followed  by  15  or  IS  oibcrB,  all 
lie  clofie  to  the  shores  of  tbe  Kami  chatka  Sea  on 
irn  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  volcanic  chain  con- 
in  tbe  same  direction,  south-westward,  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  island  of  Formosa  on  the  tropic  of 
C»ncer.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  on  which 
at  least  ten  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist;  appears  in 
leveral  places  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Jeso> 
and  in  the  inlands  of  Ntpon  and  Kiusiu;  and  terminates  in 
direction  with  three  if  not  mor^  volcanoes  on  the 


bland  of  Formosa.  From  tbe  kst- mentioned  island  the  vol 
canic  chain  runs  southward  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  where 
it  declines  a  little  to  the  east,  traversing  the  peninsula  of 
Camerinas  (the  soulliern  part  of  Luzon),  the  other  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Mindanao,  whence  it  passes  to  the  nortn- 
eaatern  extremity  of  Celebes  and  the  Mohvccas.  I'he  bst- 
mentioned  islands  exhibit  everywhere  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  and  contain  several  active  volcanoes  near  8°  S.  lal. 
The  volcanic  chain  seems  to  terminate  in  that  direction,  or 
rather  it  turns  westward  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  eon 
tinues  through  the  Indian  Ocean  along  tbe  chain  of  tbe 
Sunda  Islands.  But  near  the  equator,  a  branch  of  1  he  cliain 
runs  off  to  the  east  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Papua  or 
New  Guinea,  and  continues  through  New  Britain  and  the 
NtiW  Georgian  Archipelago,  where  it  begins  to  decline 
Co  the  south.  It  is  traced  through  tbe  New  Hebrides 
to  the  island  of  Tana.  The  most  southern  point  of  this 
lateral  volcanic  chain  seems  to  be  the  small  island  called 
Matthew's  Rock,  soulh-south-cast  of  Tana  (22*  22'  S.  lat, 
and  171*'  l^  E.  long*).  In  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand  there  arc  also  \inequivocal  traces  of  volcanic 
agency.  Thus  we  find  that  1  he  western  part  of  the  Pacific 
is  traversed  by  a  volcanic  chain,  which  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  northern  polar  circle  nearly  to  the 
southern  tropic. 

Another  series  of  volcanoes  surrounds  the  Pacific  on  the 
east,  but  they  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  America* 
These  volcanoes  do  not  constitute  a  continuous  chain  :  they 
rather  occur  in  extensive  groups,  at  great  distances  from 
one  another,  but  each  group  by  itself  may  be  considered  as 
a  chain.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  aclive  volcanoes  exist 
on  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  British  otlicers  who  surveyed 
these  coasts  some  years  ago  do  nut  appear  to  confirm  tbe 
opinion  of  volcanoes  existing  on  that  group  of  islands. 
Near  5U*  S.  lat.  there  are  extensive  fields  of  lava  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz,  hut  no  active  volcano  has  been 
observed  in  the  Andes  south  of  the  vukano  of  8.  Clemen le, 
which  is  near  46*  S.  lat.  With  this  summit  begins  the 
group  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes,  which  extends  northward 
to  30"  S,  lat.,  where  it  terminates  in  the  small  volcano  of 
Coquimbo.  The  number  of  aclive  volcanoes  in  this  group 
is  about  twenty;  ten  of  them  are  between  40°  and  :^5*'  S. 
lat.  The  most  elevated  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  near  SJ""  3m\ 
which,  according  to  the  most  recent  information,  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  24,(J(J0  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is 
the  highest  volcano  on  the  globe.  No  active  volcanoes 
occur  in  the  Andes  between  30"  and  22^  S.  lat.  Between 
22''  end  21°  S.  lat.  is  the  Volcano  de  Atacania,  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  Bolivian  volcanoes,  which  extend  north- 
ward nearly  to  15''  S.  lat ,  and  lerminalc  with  ihe  extinct 
volcano  of  Cbacam.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  is  five 
at  six,  and  all  of  them  are  situated  in  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  west  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca.  Another  break  fol- 
lows, which  extends  to  near  2"  S.  lat,  where  tbe  volcano  of 
Sanguay  forms  the  ronimencement  of  tbe  group  of  the  equa- 
torial volcanoes,  which  extend  to  about  6°  N.  lat.,  or  to  the 
Paramo  de  Ruias,  which  was  aclive  in  IS26.  The  number 
of  active  volcanoes,  or  of  those  whose  eruptions  are  on 
record,  is  about  ten  ;  the  most  northern  arc  in  the  chain  of 
the  Central  Andes,  between  the  volleys  of  the  rivers  Mag- 
dalena  and  Cuuca.  These  are  the  three  volcanic  groups  in 
the  Andes  of  South  America.  On  tbe  Mexican  Islhmns 
three  groups  of  volcanoes  occur  between  9"  30'  and  I O"^  3(J' 
N.  lat.  and  83°  30'  and  1U4°  W.  long.  The  most  eastern 
aie  tbe  volcanoes  of  Costa  Rica.  On  tbe  table-land  of  that 
name,  between  9°  3Q' and  lt>°,  there  are  at  least  six  active 
volcanoes  close  together.  North  of  li°  N.  hit.  begins  that 
chain  of  volcanoes  which  surrounds  the  Lake  Nicaragua  on 
the  south,  west,  and  north,  and  continues  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacifie,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  to  the  vol- 
cano of  Soconusco  (near  1  7^  N.  lat.  and  94°  W,  long.).  Tlie 
number  of  active  volcanoes  may  be  about  ten.  The  third 
group  lies  across  the  Isthmus  near  10^'  N.  lat.  and  con  ta ins 
six  active  volcanoes.  On  tbe  peninsula  of  Culiforniu,  one 
of  tbe  three  summits  called  I  lie  Virgins  is  an  active  vol- 
cano, but  it  appears  to  stand  alone-  Mount  S.  Helens, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Columbia  river,  is  also  said  to  bo  an  aclivy  volcano.  The 
chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  contains  mt^re  than 
twenty  active  volcanoes,  connects  as  it  were  Iho  American 
volcanoes  with  those  of  Asia.  The  raost  western  volcano, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Little  Silkhin,  is  not  much  more 
I  than  6y0  miles  from  the  series  of  volcanoes  which  line  the 
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eastern  coast  of  KftmlchBika.  The  vokanoei  of  the  Aleu- 
(lun  Ulaiuls  iil^o  par  lake  ranre  of  the  nature  of  the  Asiatic 
chains  than  of  the  Amcricttti  groups* 

Though  the  Pacific  covers  more  than  one  half  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  glohe,  it  receives  the  dramage  of  a  eoniparatively 
smnll  portitin  of  the  land.  In  South  America,  the  \irater- 
sbeti  helwecn  the  rivers  which  run  into  ihe  Pacific  and  the 
Atluntic  is  hardly  a  ftw  miles  from  the  *.hores  of  the  for- 
mer towards  the  southern  extremity  of  that  continent. 
North  of  40°  S.  lat.  it  is  widest*  tho  Andes  heing  nearly  ino 
miles  from  the  coast  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Biohia 
in  Chile  (37*  S.  lal,)»  hut  as  they  advance  north,  they 
fipproach  nearer*  and  in  all  the  remainder  of  South  America 
the  watershed  is  ncTcr  more  than  00  miles  distant  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Thus  the  Pacific  receives  hardly  more  than 
one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  drainage  of  South  America.  In 
the  Mexican  islhraua,  as  far  west  as  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepuc,  the  watershed  eontinues  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Pacific,  never  receding  more  than  4U  miles,  and  frequetitly 
approaching  it  within  les^  than  10  miles.  West  of  the 
i!4lhmU9  of  Tehuantepec  it  gradually  recedes  farther,  and 
at  20*  N.  lat,  it  IB  more  than  300  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ;  hut  farther  nofth  it  again  approaches  to  a  dis- 
tance varying  between  120  and  200  miles.  The  countries 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  which  sciul  their  drainage  to  the 
Pacific,  probably  constitute  not  more  than  onecighlh  of  that 
:  division  of  America.  In  North  Ameiica  (nortli  of  32"  N. 
at.)  the  watershed  lies  much  more  towards  the  interior  of 
rthe  continent,  being  between  SJ*"  and  4:>'^  about  ':iO  miles 
from  the  Pacific ;  but  farther  north  it%  only  about  330  miles 
fro  to  it.  The  area  of  the  countries  of  North  America  whose 
drainage  runs  to  the  Pacific  probably  does  nol  exceed  ole- 
fin h  of  the  whole  surface.  Accordmu;  to  this  rough  esli- 
Linale,  the  Pacifio  receives  not  quite  one- tenth  of  (he  drain- 
|ige  of  America. 

In  Asia,  the  watershed!  between  the  rivers  which  fall  into 

lihe  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  into  the  Pncific  on  the 

Icilher  is  likewise  at  no  grcnt  distance  from  the  latLer,  north 

kf  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur*  but  the  basin  of  this  river 

hxtend*  above  1200  miles  into  the  interior  of  Asin,  and  it  is 

IJbllowcd  on  the  south  by  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Hoang-ho 

rand  Yantse-kiang,  which  reach  somewhat  farther  inland. 

The  basins  of  these  three  rivers,  added  to  those  of  u  few 

others  of  inconsiderable  extent,  may  comprehend  nearly  onc- 

sevenUi  part  of  the  area  of  Asia,  and  so  much  of  the  drain- 

age  of  that  continent  enters  the  Pacific.    In  Australia,  as 

far  as  the  country  has  been  explored,  the  line  which  divides 

the  waters  which  run  into  the   Pacific  from    those  which 

flow  oft  in  another  direction  is  hardly  anywhere  more  than 

I  loo  radea  from  the  (jreat  ocean,  and  we  may  suppose  that 

I  Only  one-tenth  of  the  drainage  of  that  continent  is  poured 

Into  that  sea. 

The  shores  <yt  the  cotitinents  which  are  washed  by  the 
[foeiflc  are  in  general  hij^h  and  rocky,  Alon^  the  coast  of 
l^outh  America,  south  of  the  equator,  they  generally  rise 
everal  hundred  feet;  except  at  the  embouchures  of  the 
mil  rivers.  No  pari  of  this  coast  presents  an  alluvium  of 
limy  great  extent.  Along  the  Bay  of  Choco,  which  begins 
Ihn  the  south  near  3®  N,  lat.,  the  shores  are  low  but  rocky; 
ilhey  rise  a  few  feet  above  hi^h  wiiter-mark,  and  the  rocks 
Itfe  covered  with  an  alluvitil  *oiL  The  low  shores  continue 
rlhrough  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  they  rise  again  to  a 
J  Conj^iderable  height  where  the  table-land  of  Veragua  pro 
Ijeets  Hke  a  vast  promoTitory  into  the  ocean.  This  high 
lOonst  reaches  as  far  west  an  the  vicinity  of  Realejo,  where  a 
I'fcandy  shore  extend*  for  several  miles.  High  volcanic 
[inouiilains  surround  the  Bay  of  ConchagULi,  but  west  of  it 
[fbllows  a  low  n^cky  coast  covDi*ed  with  alluvium,  which  ex- 
ends  to  the  town  of  Tehuantepec.  On  the  shores  fnrLher 
Lwest  the  high  land  again  comes  close  to  the  sea,  forming  a 
cky  eoaist  of  considerable  elevation,  which  extends  beyond 
''  W.  long.  Then  follows  a  low  but  probably  rocky  coast 
br  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
L%tevared  coast  extending  to  the  port  of  San  Bias*  The 
iHistern  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  California  are  of  moderate 
jtlevation  and  not  rucky,  and  north  of  28''  N.  laL  fhey  be- 
rcome  low  and  sundy  ;  but  the  western  shores  of  that  gulf  are 
[foeky  arjd  elevated,  except  north  of  3U^  N.  Tat.,  where  a 
I  flat  sjindy  beach  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado. 
[The?  we«itern  coasts  of  the  peniTssula  of  California  rise  with 
steep  rocky  accent  to  a  considc table  elevation,  and  the 
foasts  preserve  this  chaiactcr  through  the  whole  extent 
Of  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  country  aur- 


rounding  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  and  a  comparatively  smtll 
tract  of  low  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
North  of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  along  the  Kamtchalk« 
Sea,  the  shores  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  geaeral  not 
rocky. 

The  coast  of  Asia  along  the  western  side  of  the  Kamt- 
chatka  Sea  is  very  rocky,  and  in  many  places  of  great  eleva- 
tion ;  this  description  npnVies  likewise  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Okhotzk  and  the  Japanese  Sea.  The  western  coAlt 
of  the  peninsula  of  C'Orea  is  likewise  high  and  rocky,  bet 
the  western  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  or  Hoang-hai*  ojfe. 
with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Shantong,  very  low, 
and  consist  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  an  all u vial  eaftb; 
the  latter  principally  occurs  between  the  mouths  of  thfe 
Hoang-ho  and  Yantse-kiang.  South  of  30*  N.  laf.  the  cout 
of  China  is  rocky,  but  in  general  of  no  great  height, 
eastern  coast  of  Australia,  as  far  as  it  is  known*  it 
rocky,  but  it  does  not  attain  a  great  elevation. 

Turning  from  the  countries  which  surround  the 
to   the  interior  of  the   ocean,  we  find   that  the  eai 
northern,  and  southern  portions  are  remarkably  free 
islands.     In  an  extent  of  sea  far  exc^cdinE?  the  Allanti 
area,  and  bordering  on  the  western  shorr     "^  \ 
a  few  isolated  islands  occur,  and  one  < 
the  Galapagos  Islands.     Between  the  cimsi  vu  ,j* 
rica  and  AuiStralia,  south  of  24'^S.  lat.,  only  Ihe  lar. 
called  New  Zealand  arc  situated;  and  rn  their viciu...  ...... 

are  a  few  small  groups  and  islets:  in  the  remainder  of  thii 
vast  extent  of  sea  hardly  four  or  five  islandg  or  diminuliTe 
groups  are   known  to  exist*      But  another  portion   of  ibt 
ocean  is  abundantly  diversifleil  with  islands  of  various  di- 
mensions.    This  portion  of  the  sea  lies  between  the  tW 
tropics,  and  extends  from   the  western  boujidary  of  tlii 
Pacific  eastward  to  US'*  W.  long,  or  over  more  than  baJf 
the  width  of  the  ocean.     To  the  north  of  the  equator  th» 
islands  and  groups,  though  numerous,  are  mucli 
than  to  the  .south  of  the  line.    The  islands  of  t: 
are  both  low  and  elevated.     The   low   islands  are  vi   urj 
small  extent,  and  are  based  on  coral  reefs,  which  encircle | 
a  small  space  of  scr..    This  enclosed   spat-o   •  '^^^•.->.i  *  r»  i 
lagoon,  and  these  islands  are  often  called  1 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  islands  ow  ^  ,  . 
entirely  to  the  madrepores  and  other  marine  an  in 
since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these  animals  cas 
in  a  depth  of  more  than  about  ten  fathoms,  and  as  the  tslaodii 
rise  with  great  steepness  from  a  tea  usually  mnrc   than' 
300  fathoms  deep,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the- 
has  engaged  siill  more  the  attention  of  several  u 
[Reefs]    The  volcanic  islands  are  of  moderate  extent,  aod 
generally  rise  to  a  great  elevation  in  their  centre,     Besidei 
Ihe  different  groups  which  lie  in  a  line  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Papua  to  Matthew^s  Rock,  and  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  several  groups  of  Tolranic  is'-'    ■-" 
dispersed   in  the  ocean.      The   groups  of  this  di 
north  of  the  equator  are   the  Benin  Sima,  Lad; 
Sandwich  Islands,     The  Galapagos  are  traverse 
equator.     South  of  the  equator  are  the  volcanic  l 
the  Marquesas,  Society,  Navigator,  and  Friendlv  Isl 
the  solitary  Efvster  Island.     §i)me  of  these  vofcan, 
are  encireled  by  coral-rcefs,  as  the  Society,  Navi- 
Friendly  Islands :  others  have  not  such  a  circle  ot 
the   Sandwich,    Liidronc,  Bonin    Sima,    Galapagos,   Nctf 
Georgian  Archipelago,  and  New  Hebrides.      The  rstnodi 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  vojcanic  or  '  '      '-are 

few  in  number:  the  largest  of  them  is  for 

the  northern  of  the  New  Zealand  island*  i>  vun  r.nic:  mto 
the  southern,  we  know  nothing  of  it,  A  portion  of  the 
Pacific  has  a  peculiar  character  Flinders  calls  it  the  0»- 
ralhan  Sea,  and  determines  its  extent  by  assigning  Papui 
and  Luisiadc  as  its  northern  boundary;  whilst  the  north- 
eaMern  coast  of  Australia  up  to  Sandy  Point  (21**  40' 
S.  lat)  encloses  it  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  a  hat 
drawn  from  Sandy  Point  to  the  Island  of  Pines  near  tht 
southern  coast  of  New  Caledonia.  On  the  east  it  seems  la 
termiuiite  at  some  distance  from  the  New  Hebrides.  It  el* 
lends  more  than  1000  miles  in  length,  and  about  600  mwitUh. 
The  whole  space  is  covered  with  innumerable  ci 
and  banks,  which  have  only  a  few  feet  of  water 
Dod  are  very  dangerous  to  the  navigator.     This  i-  i  • 

both  the  largest  and  the  most  extraovdinai^  t  ^  i  ,::  v 
pari  of  the  world.     It  is  divided  from  the  cmr.  ^ 

stralia  by  a  space  of  sea  free  from  islands,  in 
'  2y  to  30  miles  and  in  some  places  even  5u  ^..,. 
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Tbia  imn  of  ihe  sea  has  generally  a  depth  of  between 
ten  and  twenty  faihums^  but  ihis  depth  inereaaes  towards 
the  south  to  forty  and  even  sixty  fathoms* 

The  ishmdi  of  the  Pacific  are  mhabited  by  two,  or,  if  the 
hrc»^  t>larif!  of  Papua  h  included,  by  three  races  of  tnuii. 
Piij  IS  two  different   nations,  the  Papuas  and  the 

Hu.  Alfuers  [PAPL^\];    and  it  is  not  iniprubable 

ihai  these  two  raees  are  abo  to  be  met  with  on  the  larger 
islands  east  of  Papua,  as  in  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland* 
The  islands  forming  the  volcanic  chain  which  stretches 
from  Papua  eastward  and  afttrruards  inclines  to  the  south- 
east and  south,  together  with  the  large  island  of  New  Cale- 
donia, are  inhabited  by  a  race  resembling  the  negroes,  and 
'  bey  have  obtained  the  name  of  Austral  negroes.     It 

ally  supposed  that  the  bluck  inhabitants  of  these 
rid  the  natives  of  the  continent  of  Australia  are  of 
:?  origin;    but  this  point  has  not  been  well  esta- 

»,. The  Papuaa,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are 

tttually  called,  certainly  resemble,  in  their  hair,  colour,  and 
lOfEie  other  features,  the  natives  of  Australia  ;  but  the  whole 
frame  of  their  bodies  is  difl'erent,  and,  as  it  appears,  the 
focial  line   also.     They  are   still    more   distinguished   by 
their  mental  qualities  and  the  higher  Etate  of  civilization 
whi'h  fhcy  have  attained.    Wliilst  the  Australians  have  re- 
in a  state  little  above  that  of  animals,  hvinc  without 
:-.   and    covering,   and    using  for   food   the   crude 
.n§  of  nature.  Vhell-fish,  and   the  fruits  of  wild 
rul  trees,  the  Papnas  build  large  houses,  which  are 
«uj.  .iit  tinged,  cover  a  part  of  their  body  with  stuffii  made 
from  the  b:irk  of  trees,  and  cultivate  several  plants  and  trees 
f,,i   f,-ii|.     This  superiority  of  the  Papuan  over  the  Aus- 
iS  not  less  evident   in    the  skill  with  which  they 
idr  arm««and  especially  in  the  construction  of  their 
boat^  wliich  are  frequently  fifty  and  bixty  feet  long,  and  so 
well  built,  that  voyasjes  of  a  hundred  miles  are  made  in 
Ibcm.     The  Australians,  we  believe,  have  never  venluretl 
io  leave   their  shores,  and  never  built  any  boats*     The 
Psnnas  also  rear  several  domestic  animals,  as  hogs,  dogs, 
ond  fowls.    The  Australians  never  seem  to  have  made  any 
f   of  the  kind.     The  former  hve  in  regular  political 
,  whilst  the  Australians  do  not  seem  to  know  any 
id  than  that  of  the  union  of  families.     Our  know- 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  diflerent  societies  of 
lias  is  far  from  being  auflUcient  to  enable  us  to  do- 
\\  hetlier  there  is  such  a  similarity  between  them  as 
io  the  inference  ot*  their  being  derived  from  one 
slock. 
le  islands  cast  and  north  of  the  volcanic  chain,  as 
WifiJ  As  the  large  islands,  including  New  Zealand,  are  in* 
kabilcd  by  a  race  which,  in  their  physical  character  and 
in  the  difterent   dialects  spoken   by  them,  so  strongly  re 
teralde  t]ie  Malays,  or  inhabitants   of  the  Indian  Archi- 
liat  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  common  origin, 
part  of  the  ocean  where  most  of  thciie  i'*lands  are 
,  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  during  the 
;ir  is  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  accordingly  it 
I  «.^.iJ9  iiiliicult  to  understand  how  this  race  has  spread  from 
I  ^  west  to  the  east  ai^ainst  both  winds  and  currents ;  and 
r  it  mnv  hi-  -sii minted  that  the  migration  has  taken  place  in 
lon.     But  the  migration  from  the  west 
V  the  fact  that,  in  proceeding  in  that  di- 
twjikua,   the   number  of  species  of  cultivalm  plants  and 
domestic  animals  is  decreasing,  which   shows   that  thoi^e 
who    migrated   in   that    direction   were    not   always  able 
to  lake  with  them  to  their  new  abedc  all  the  plants  and 
animals  belonging  to  the  place  which  they  lelt.     It  is  also 
tD  be  observed  tliat  all  the  plants  and  animals  in  these 
ids  ar€  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  hardly 
one  of  them  was  found  in  South  America  before  the 
ml  of  the  Europeans.     To  show  the  possibility  of  the 
Btion  in  an  eastern  direction,  Capt.  Fitzroy  observes 
we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  direction  of  the 
currents  between  lO""  and  20**  S.  lat.  to  say  more  than  tliat 
in  settled  weather  and  a  steady  trade-wind  (south-easterly), 
iurface  waters  in  general  move  westward  from  five  to 
ty  miles  a  day;    and  that  in   the  rainy  season  (from 
>ber  to  March),  when  westerly  winds,  squalls,  and  rains 
are  frequent,  the  currents  vary  most,  and  occasionally  set 
eastward  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an 
hour.      He  adds   that   there  are    numerous  instances  on 
record  of  canoes  being  drifted  several  hundred  miles  out  of 
their  coinrse  by  currents  and  westerly  winds,  and  that  this 
fiict  may  explain  how  the  remote  islands,  as  for  iaslatice 


Easter  Island,  may  have  bepn  Ural  peopled  from  (U« 
west 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy  only  a  few 
Te^els  visited  the  Pacific,  and  the  number  has  uiily  in- 
creased considerably  since  the  independence  of  South  Ame- 
rica was  established  in  I82i* :  our  knowledge  of  those  points 
which  more  immediately  affect  the  navigation,  the  winds 
and  currents,  is  therefore  far  from  being  so  complete  as 
I  hat  which  we  possess  of  the  Allnntic  in  these  respects. 
Still  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  mvL^Le  us  acquainted 
with  the  principal  facts. 

The  north  east  trade-wind  seems  to  be  more  regular  than 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  its  northern  boundar)'  does  not  vary  so 
much.  It  is  true  that  Cook,  in  passing  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  the  coast  of  the  North  American  continent,  found 
the  trade- wind  as  far  north  as  30°  in  the  inonth  of  February ; 
but  as  other  navigators  have  not  met  it  higher  than  26° 
N.  lat.,  it  is  probable  that  the  wind  which  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  Cook  was  a  north-eastern  wind  of  a  changeable 
nature,  Many  later  navigators  met  the  trade-wind  when 
ihe  sun  was  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between  ID^^uud 
'itt"  N.  lat.  From  these  facts  it  aj^ipeajs  that  in  summer 
this  wind  extends  to  26''  N.  lat.,  and  m  winter  only  to  2tJ' 
N.  lat;  and  that  Ihe  mean  boundary  may  be  placed  at  23* 
N.  lilt,  from  which  it  does  not  recede  more  than  three 
degrees.  As  to  the  southern  boundary  of  this  wind,  our 
information  is  very  scanty,  a  circumsltince  which  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  navigators  are  seldom  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  rei;ion  of  calms  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  trade  wmrls,  and  that  they  avoid  a  course  which  is 
always  attended  with  great  delay, '  In  the  Atlantic  the  case 
Is  diffL^rent,  as  every  vessel  sailing  to  South  America  or  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  is  obliged  to  pass  the  region  of  calms. 
Ii  is  therefore  merely  a  cuujecturewhen  it  is  stated  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  north-east  trade-wind  varies  be- 
tween 3°  and  7'^  N»  lat.,  and  that  the  mean  boundary  is 
between  4°  and  6°  N.  lat 

Respccling  the  south-eastern  tiadc-wind,  Capt.  H,  Hall 
states  that  near  the  continent  of  South  America,  when  the 
sun  13  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  trade- wind  extends 
to  between  3U°  and  ^li*^  8.  lat,,  and  that  in  the  opposilo 
season  it  is  met  with  fuuror  five  degrees  farther  nonli.  near 
25*"  S,  lat.  But  Cook  found  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pacific  this  trudc-wind  does  not  extend  south  of  2n*^  S.  hit,, 
at  least  not  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
When  tlie  sun  is  m  the  oppoisite  hemisphere,  the  regular 
trade- wind  seems  to  advance  to  25"  or  26"  S,  lat  But  uc* 
carding  to  several  statements,  it  would  appear  that  this  wind 
is  by  no  means  so  regular  along  its  southern  border  as  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by  winds 
from  the  west  and  south* west. 

In  the  Pacific,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  the  south-east  trade- 
wind  extends  some  degrees  north  of  the  equator  when  tho 
sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
Copt.  B.  Hall  mot  with  it  in  3-  :jO'  N.  lat,;  and  this  is  llio 
season  in  which  it  may  be  considered  as  advancing  farthest 
to  the  north.  The  iast-mentioned  navigator  observes  that 
towards  their  northern  boundary  tho.-se  winds  blow  from 
the  south,  but  farther  south  gmdually  draw  more  to  the 
east,  and  at  their  southern  limit  are  quite  easterly.  In  the 
opposite  season,  the  south-cast  traile-wind  seems  to  recede 
from  one  to  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  want  of  exact  information  respecting  the  southern 
boundary  of  (he  north-east  trade-wind  renders  it  imjKi«sibl& 
to  compare  the  extent  of  the  Region  of  Calms  in  the 
i*acific  with  that  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
Pacific  the  central  line  of  this  region  is  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, but  probably  nearer  to  the  line  than  in  the  Atlantic; 
perha|>s  between  2*"  and  3^  N.  lat.  In  passing  this  region 
the  navigator  meets  with  calms,  interrupted  by  short  squalls 
and  arcompanied  by  a  little  rain. 

The  south-east  trade-wind  is  not  met  with  near  the  coasts 
of  South  America,  but  only  at  a  distance  of  from  300  to 
4tK>  miles.  In  the  intervening  space  the  wind  always  blows 
in  the  direction  of  the  Andes  from  the  south,  changing 
during  the  day  a  few  points  to  the  we^t,  and  in  the  night 
freishening  off  from  the  land.  These  winds  are  always  very 
light,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  calms.  North  of 
Guayaquil  the  winds  always  blow  from  tho  south-south* east, 
and  are  steady.  The  norih-eai>t  trade-wind  does  not  approach 
the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  nearer  than  the  south- 
east shore  of  South  America,    It  is  only  met  with  at  a  dis 
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iTiee  of  above  700  miles  from  the  lancL    In  the  trad  of  sea 
lyfos  between  tbeir  eastern   limit  and  the  coast  diifererit 
%indsi  prevail  in  the  dilTerent  seasons.     From  June  to  No- 
Irembcr,  both   included^  Iho   pi-evading  wind  is  from   iLe 
^north-west  and  west^  it  is  very  hoisleious,  and  frcfjneutly 
come«  in  heavy  gales,  and  tornados  or  furious  squalls,  which 
are  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain  and  most  dangerous 
Ihnndeistonns  ;  they  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  calms. 
Tlieso  winds  set  in  earlier  at  the  eastern  parts  of  ibo  isth- 
mus than  in  the  western.     At  Panama  they  are  expected  in 
March,  and  at  S,  Bias  in  the  middle  of  June.     During  this 
season  the  navigation  along  this  coast  is  very  dangerous; 
iheiQ  are  also  ftivv  good  harbours,  and  even  most  of  them  are 
ftbandoned  by  the  mbnbitants  on  account  of  their  nnhealUh- 
ne^s.  In  the  opposite  season,  from  December  to  May  included, 
the  prevalent  winds  between  Panama  and  Capo  Blanco  de 
Nicoya  are  north-west  and  northerly,  and  tbey  are  pretty 
•  itefidy.  From  C;ipe  Blanco  de  Ntcoya  to  some  distance  east  of 
Acnpulco  the  winds  bluvv  from  cast  and  northeast,  generally 
witli  nmderate  strenglh,  but  they  are  sometimes  interrupted 
hy  hard  gales  from  the  north-east,  which  are  called  Pa  pay* 
RgO)*,  and  are  experien(*ed  between  Cape  Blanco  (9°  3o'  lat.) 
ftnd  Cape  S.  Catherine.     They  last  for  several  days,  with  a 
kolear  sky  overhead  and  a  dense  red  baxe  near  the  horizon. 
lOther  gales  of  a  similar  description  sometimes  occur  in  this 
eason  east  of  Acapnlco,  opj>osite  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
epec,  whence  they  are   called  Ttdmantepec  gales.     They 
blow  from  the  north-  West  of  Acapulco,  and  from  60  to  IDO 
iltjs  from  the  land,  the  winds  are  variable,  but  tlie  prevading 
l^'indft  blow  between  south-south  east»  and  westsouih-wcst. 
>Iearer  I  be  coasts  land  and  sea  breezes  arc  mot  wiib,  blow- 
ing from  the  north*we»t  during  the  day,  and  from  nnrth- 
r&ast  at  night.     They  are  experienced  also  east  of  Acapuko 
No  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

It  sterns  that  the  trade- winds  cease  at  a  considerable  dis* 

Stance  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia*  and  llmt  in  the  tract 

of  geabordurinj^  on  these  coasts  ihey  arc  rcplnce^l  by  variable 

Hnds  blowing  generally  from  norih-west  and  south-west* 

md  also   from  soulh-easL     Bui  our   infirmation   on  this 

oint  is  far  too  si-auty  to  entillo  ns  lo  speak  even  wiih  a 

Doderate  degree  of  certainty.     We  are  likewise  entirely 

jnoiani  of  the  limits  where  these  winds  cease  opposite  the 

leastern  coasts  of  Australia.     Thty  seem  to  blow  as  far  west 

\p»  lh«  Corsillian  Sea,  a  portion   of  the  ocean  which  is  very 

eldnm  visited  by  vessels.  Along  the  coasts  of  Anslralia  the 

inds  are  very  variable. 

In  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  Fouth  of  the  trade- 
rinds,   the  weatlier  and   the   turn  and  succession  of  the 
iirintls  am,  according  to  Capt.  Fitzroy,  remarkably  uniform. 
kAceovdins^   to   liis   account,   north-westerly  winds   prevail, 
^bringing   clouds   and  rain   in  abundance.     South-westerly 
uceevd  Ihem,  and  partially  clear  the  sky  with  their  fury  ; 
then  I  he  wind  moderates  and  blows  from  the  sontb-ea^t 
iljiiarter,  where,  afier  a  short  inierval  of  fine  weather,  ittlies 
ftway.    Li^ht  airs  spring  up  from  the  north-east,  freshening 
Aft  they  wear  round   to  north,  and   augment   the  store  of 
moijiture  which  ihey  always  bring.     From  the  north  they 
«fjon  shift  to  the  usual  qunrtcr,  north-west,  and  between 
,  that  point  and  the  south-west  they?bifi  baclw  sometimes  for 
reeks  before  they  take  another  turn  round.     It  never  blows 
..ard  from  east,  rarely  wilb  any  strength  fi*om  north-east, 
but  occjisional  gales  maybe  expected    in  winter  (between 
hjune  and  August)  from  bouth-east.     Heavy  tempests  blow^ 
ifrom  west-north-west  to  goutb-west.     In  tlic  region  of  the 
rirariable  winds  north  of  the  trade-winds,  the  winds  usually 
["blow  from  the  north-west  and  west,  and  frequently  in  gales. 
,  When  not  strong,  tlyej'are  accompanied  with  heavy  fog*,  It 
Pteenia  however  that  m  the  Fubordina'e  basins  along  the 
I' coasts   of   Asia,   the  Yellow,  Japanese,  and  OkbotKk  Seas, 
Vuasterly  winds  are  prevalent.     In  the  last-mentioned  basin 
liftt  least,  east  and  south-cast  winds  arc  constant  in  summer, 
V%ni\  in  winter  are  more  frequent  than  other  winds* 

Respecting  the  Currents  iyf  \h^  Pacific  our  information  is 
Still  more  scanty  and  doubtful.  Tiie  facts  which  have  been 
ecorded,  though  numerous,  are  few  when  the  immensity  of 
[*the  subject  and  the  diflicnlties  which  arise  from  its  peculiar 
•nature  ore  considerofh  These  facts  are  also  mostly  clis- 
[  joined,  t^l  that  in  many  instances  they  cannot  be  connected 
uvahoui  DTujeciure  and  hypothesis*  Conserjuenily  little  can 
he  said  Oii  this  subject. 

1  It  is  certain  thnt  near  the  soulliern  polar  circle  a  con- 
['BidernMe  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  in  motion 
Inwards  the  north*    This  portion  is  situated  between  140' 


and  200°  W.  long.  North  of  60**  S*  lat.  it  gradually 
eastward,  and  between  4j*antl3^''  S,  lat.  it  sets  toward* 
the  coast  of  South  America,  where  it  seems  to  divide  in  lli« 
tract  of  sea  west  of  the  islimd  of  Mocha  (38"  S.  Ut)  and 
Cape  Rumen  a  (37°).  The  move  narrow  branch  "'"^  '"" 
southward  towards  Ticrra  del  Fuogo,  It  is  i: 
strong  nortli  of  40**  S.  lat.,  but  feeble  farther  fioutli,  v— _,. 
during  and  before  strong  or  lasting  southerly  wiadi».  it  con- 
tinues along  the  southern  coasts  of  Tier ra  del  Fucgo  t<» 
Cape  Hoin  westward,  and  is  found  in  ihis  part  tu  run  witli 
an  average  rate  of  a  mUe  an  hour.  Its  strength  is  greater 
during  westerly  winds,  and  somolimcs  during  easterly 
winds  is  nearly  imperceptible.  As  the  current  ^ets  nX\m 
from  the  land,  it  diminishes  the  dangers  which  attend  ll]« 
navigation  along  such  a  rocky  coast.  Opposite  the  islaad 
of  Mocha  and  Cape  Rumcna,  and  some  distance  west  of 
them»  the  current,  according  to  Capt.  Fiizroy,  usually  luat 
to  the  north-west  at  the  rate  of  Irom  half  a  mile  to  n  mile  and 
a  half  an  hour.  But  the  current  is  not  wide  j  and  from  2U  lo 
30  miles  from  the  land,  it  is  hardly  peix;eptible.  This  ha»» 
ever  seems  to  he  the  beginning  of  the  Peruvian  cura*nt, 
wdiich  runs  hence  northward  ulons^  the  western  coaisl  of 
America  as  for  north  as  Puutade  Parina  (near  5°  S-  lat.).  Tie 
current  extends  about  100  miles  from  the  coast*  and  u  of 
moderate  velocity,  generally  not  exceeding  a  mile  an  hour. 
It  is  however  remarkable  on  account  of  llie  cold  water  whic^ 
it  carries  from  the  south  to  the  north.  The  different 
teniperaturc  of  the  water  witliin  the  cuiTenl  and  t; 
surface  of  the  ocean  without  the  current  is  considi  ; 
Callao  the  former  indicates  62'^  Fahr..  whiUt  in  : 
latitude^  but  about  30O  miles  from  the  coast,  the  t^iui 
ture  of  the  sea  is  between  77"  and  79°.  From  the  Puntad*  , 
Parina  the  current  recedes  fmm  the  coa-st,  running  off  ini 
north-western  du'cction  lo  the  islands  of  Galapagof,  ca- 
hirgin^  in  width,  but  increasing  in  velocity.  Near  ibetf 
islands  Capt.  Fitzroy  found  the  current  setting  noilli-west, 
and  running  between  two  and  five  mdes  an  hour.  Thou^k 
the  current  has  now  reached  the  equator,  its  temperature 
has  not  increased.  Along  the  sontbetn  shores  of  Albemafk 
Island^  one  of  the  Gala]iagos,  the  thermometer  immersed  ui 
the  sea  only  indicates  60",  while  on  the  northern  shores  it 
stands  !itSO^  The  high  temperature  of  the  water  on  tt 
side  seems  to  be  the  common  temperatui^  of  ttie 
the  equator,  but  Capt.  Fitzroy  ascribes  it  to  a  warniei  i'.niV  i-. 
water  issuin:,^  fitnn  the  Bay  of  Panama,  which  he  consiciers 
as  a  sort  of  Gulf-stream*  From  the  Galapagos  the  current 
runs  westward  towards  the  centre  of  iho  ocean,  and  it  la- 
creases  considerably  in  width,  the  northern  border  advanciMg 
some  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  while  the  southern  run* 
south'West,  and  passes  10°  S.  lat.  But  its  velocity  decrcaie* 
gradually  as  it  proceeds  westward,  whiht  its  temperature  in- 
crcase%  About  the  meridian  of  103^  W.  lat.,  Capt  Beechey 
found  it  still  running  25*  miles  a  day.  A  difference  bet^eea 
the  water  of  the  current  and  that  of  the  sea  without  it  i* 
still  sensible  as  far  west  as  I50*and  tfjO^W,  long,,  wheni  tlw 
former  is  about  77° and  the  latter  is  increased  to  i^A**.  Befort 
the  current  reaches  180°  W.  long,  it  ii?  lost  in  the  drift-cur- 
rent, which  appears  in  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  trade-witidj 
prevail,  imd  the  diflerence  of  the  temperature  is  no  loRjjrr 
perceptible.  Along  the  northern  border  of  the  Peruvian 
current,  between  120*  and  150"  W.  long,  and  between  5* 
and  10*  N.  hit.,  a  current  has  been  observed,  t\hic!i  gets  io 
an  opposite  direction  eastward,  but  the  facts  are  still  too  tci 
lo  enable  ns  to  determine  wbeiber  it  is  only  the  counter- 
current  of  the  Peruvian  current  or  a  separale'currenL 

The  boflv  of  warm  water  which,  according  to  Capt.  Piti- 
roy,  joins  llie  Peruvian  current  near  the  Galapagos  I stinds, 
and  which  issues  from  the  Bay  of  Panama,  has  been  alreatly 
mt^ntioned.  This  body  of  water  may  be  connected  with  tU 
Mexican  current,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Centnl 
America  and  Mexico  between  95"  and  105^  W.  long.  It  i* 
perceptible  as  far  as  100  miles  frtjm  the  coast,  bat  the 
current  alternates.  From  December  to  Apnl  it  runs  east- 
ward, and  from  May  to  December  westward.  The  velocity  is 
moderate,  never  exceeding  one  mile  and  a  half  in  an  hour* 
lire  temiierature  of  the  water  has  nfjt  been  determined,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  it  is  warmer  than  that  uf  the  sea  ftrthft 
west.  Capt.  Beecbcy  found  a  girdle  of  warm  water  between 
the  equator  .nnd  14"  22' N,  lat,,  in  102"  W.  lon^.  Thi^  » 
the  last  permonenlcun-cnt  which  requires  to  be  mentioticd  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the  norths 

The  drift-current  of  the  trade-winds  seems  to  be  i. 
rapid  than  in  the  Atlantic,    According  lo  Capt,  Bc*.^;  .« 
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does  not  exceed  five  miles  per  day.  But  wbcre  this  drift- 
•current  approaches  the  western  borders  of  the  Pacific,  espe- 
eimlly  the  i^lands  which  lie  between  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Australia  and  the  southeastern  coasts  of  China,  and 
which  occupy  a  space  of  38  degrees  of  latitude,  it  begins  to 
divide  into  several  currents  of  greater  velocity,  among  which 
three  are  noticed  particularly.  The  most  southern  seems  to 
separate  from  the  drift-current  between  the  Friendly  and 
Fidgee  or  Wites  Islands,  between  170"  and  180"  W.  long., 
and  to  run  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia, but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  before  it  reaches  the  Corallian  Sea.  Little  is 
known  of  it,  Tlie  second  lies  much  farther  north,  between  the 
equator  and  b*  or  9**  N.  lat.,  and  runs  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Papua,  or  rather  at  some  distance  from  it  It  begins 
near  150°  E.  long.,  and  terminates  in  the  straits  which 
divide  the  western  extremity  of  Papua  from  Gilolo.  Tliis 
current  is  influenced  by  the  monsoons  prevalent  in  that  sea, 
so  that  during  the  south-west  monsoon  it  sets  eastward,  and 
westward  during  the  north-east  monsoon.  It  frequently 
runs  with  great  velocity,  especially  in  the  western  portion. 
The  third  current,  which  branches  off  from  the  drift-cur- 
rent of  the  trade-winds,  is  observed  along  the  northern 
border  of  this  region.  It  sets  westward  with  moderate 
strength,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  sea  between  the  Philippine 
Isbnds  and  Japan  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa.  Its 
width  is  not  well  ascertained. 

South  of  the  trade-winds  and  without  their  reach,  a  cur- 
rent is  observed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  south 
of  Sandy  Point.    It  has  been  asserted  that  this  current 
always  sets  southward ;  but  the  more  accurate  investiga-  j 
lion  of  Jeffreys  shows,  that  from  28*  S.  lat.  to  the  southern  ! 
extremity  of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  current  i 
during  the  summer,  or  from  August  or  September  to  April  | 
or  May,  sets  along  the  coast,  and  seaward  to  a  distance  of  ] 
15  or  18  miles,  to  the  west  of  south,  with  a  force  of  about  one  ; 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  an  hour ;  but  at  the  distance  of  between 
18  and  40  miles,  to  the  east  of  north,  running  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  an  hour.    In  winter,  these  currents  run 
in  the  opposite  direction.    This  is  partly  confirmed  by  Cap- 
lain  Fitiroy,  who  says,  that  in  the  passage  from  New  Zea- 
land to  Sidney  he  found  alternately  northerly  and  south- 
easterly currents,  and  that  while  the  stream  set  from  the 
north  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  72",  but  when  the 
current  ran  from  the  south  only  67°. 

North  of  the  drift  of  the  trade-winds,  a  constant  current 
is  found  to  set  along  the  southern  coast  of  Japan  eastward, 
and  to  decline  at  about  146''  £.  long,  to  the  north.  It  runs 
with  considerable  strength,  and  is  perceptible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shores.  Whether  this  current,  like  the  Gulf- 
stream  in  the  Atlantic,  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Pacific,  is  not  known ;  but  a  strong  current  setting  in  an 
easterly  direction  in  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  was  ex- 

Cerienced  by  Kotzebue,  who  found  that  near  40**  N.  lat.  he 
ad  been  set  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  18  days,  or  about 
14  miles  a  day ;  and  a  current  of  similar  strength  seems  to 
run  along  the  northern  coast  of  America  from  55**  to  30**  N. 
lat.,  but  along  these  shores  it  sets  south-east. 

It  does  not  apoear  whether  the  last-mentioned  current  is 
connected  with  the  cun-ent  in  6ehring*s  Strait,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  strong  current  sets  through  this  strait  north- 
ward, or  rather  north  north-east.  It  is  strongest  on  the 
Asiatic  shore,  where  it  runs  from  two  to  three  miles  an 


they  make  southing  until  they  get  out  of  the  trade-wind 
into  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  when  they  direct  their 
course  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  bound.  In  winter 
therefore  they  sail  southward  to  30*  or  31°  S.  lat.,  before 
they  endeavour  to  make  some  port,  and  in  summer  only  to 
25**  S.  lat. 

In  sailing  from  the  ports  of  Peru  and  Chile  to  those  of 
Acapulco,  S.  Bias,  and  Guaymas,  three  different  tracks  are 
followed.  From  December  to  May,  their  course  from 
Peru  to  Mexico  generally  lies  near  the  continent  and 
within  the  Mexican  current,  as  this  current  sets  westward 
during  this  season,  and  the  winds  along  this  coast  are 
partly  favourable.  But  in  returning  in  the  same  season 
from  Acapulco  to  Guayaquil  or  Callao,  the  vessels  get  out 
of  the  current  by  a  southerly  course,  and  then  sail  parallel 
to  the  continent,  but  about  500  miles  from  it,  until  they 
come  opposite  the  Bay  of  Panama,  when  they  shape  their 
course  to  the  place  of  destination.  This  track  is'calleu  by  the 
seamen  of  the  adjacent  countries,  navigacion  por  el  meri- 
diano.  But  from  May  to  November  the  track  of  the  sea 
along  this  coast  is  subject  to  hard  gales  and  squalls  and  ex- 
tremely bad  weather,  and  the  navigation  is  accordingly  up 
safe,  and  is  avoided.  During  this  season  the  ^'essels  draw 
off  from  the  shores  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  and 
more,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  trade-winds  and  the  preva 
lent  currents,  they  try  to  make  southing  or  northing,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  voyage.  This  tract  is  called 
navigacion  por  altura.  This  course  is  chiefly  kept  by 
vessels  sailing  between  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  Chile. 
Those  which  sail  from  Mexico  to  Guayaquil  or  Callao  keep 
closer  to  the  shores  of  Central  America,  and  when  they  have 
passed  the  Bay  of  Panama,  they  shape  their  course  to 
Guayaquil  and  Lima. 

The  track  most  frequented  in  traversing  tliC  whole  expanse 
of  the  Pacific  from  east  to  west  and  west  to  east,  lies  in  the 
J  eastern  portion  of  the  ocean,  in  a  south-eastern  and  north- 
I  western  direction.  Vessels  leaving  the  ports  of  Mexico  sail 
\  westward,  but  those  from  South  America  sail  north-west, 
until  they  reach  20°  N.  lat.,  about  ten  degrees  east  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  These  islands,  lying  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  track  between  South  America  and  the 
Chinese  Sea,  are  commonly  resorted  to  for  refreshments. 
From  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  direction  of  the  track  is 
nearly  west,  between  15*  and  2U''  N.  lat.,  and  the  Chinese 
Sea  is  entered  by  the  straits  between  the  island  of  Luzon 
and  that  of  Formosa.  This  is  the  northern  track  across  the 
Pacific,  and  it  is  considered  the  shorter,  because  the  voyage 
is  thus  made  in  less  time  than  by  the  southern  track ;  the 
latter  is  really  somewhat  shorter,  but  as  it  lies  through  a 
sea  beset  with  numerous  low  islands  and  reefs,  the  vessel^j 
are  exposed  to  much  more  danger,  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  avoid  them  cause  a  delay  which  renders  the 
voyages  longer  than  by  the  northern  track.  This  southern 
great  thoroughfare  across  the  Pacific  runs  between  the 
Paamuto  Islands  on  the  south  and  the  Marquesas  on  the 
north,  and  lies  mostly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  cutting 
the  equator  near  165"  £.  long.,  whence  it  continues  north- 
west and  joins  the  northern  track  between  Luzon  and 
Japan.  These  two  lines  are  followed  by  vessels  from  the 
coast  of  South  America ;  the  northern  also  is  followed  by 
those  from  Central  America  and  Mexico  bound  for  China 


and  the  East  Indies.  But  in  these  parts  of  the  ocean  the 
hour,  but  on  the  American  shore  only  one  mile  and  a  half  l  winds  and  currents  being  to  the  west,  vessels  which  follow 
on  an  average.  This  current  prevents  the  masses  of  ice  I  them  on  their  return  to  America  would  meet  with  great 
vhich  surround  the  arctic  pole  from  advancing  southward  '■■  delays,  and  therefore  the  tracks  which  they  follow  in  sailing 
tod  spreading  into  the  Kamtchatka  Sea:  it  presses  them  '  eastward  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  the  trade-winds  and  their 
t(»[ether  between  the  northern  shores  of  America  and  Asia,  I  drift-current,  either  north  of  30°  N.  lat.  or  south  of  30°  S. 
where  they  constitute  an  irapenelrablo  barrier,  and  render  ( lat.  Vessels  sailing  from  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  ports  of 
abortive  the  attempts  of  the  most  skilful  and  boldest  navi-    Mexico  or  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  and  having 


Sttor  to  advance  nearer  to  the  pole. 
The  tracks  kept  by  vessels  in  navigating  a  sea  are  of 

course  determined  by  the   knowledge  which  the  seaman 

possesses  of  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents.    We 

iliall  mention  the  most  important  of  these  tracks.    Vessels 

bound  from  Valparaiso  or  any  other  port  of  Chile,  for  Callao 

or  Guayaquil,  keep  along  the  shore  of  South  America  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  land,  as  in  these  parts  both  winds 
and  currents  are  always  in  their  favour,  both  being  to  the 
north.  But  in  the  voyage  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil  both 
the  wind  and  current  are  contrary,  and  accordingly  vessels 
after  leaving  these  ports  sail  south-west  or  west-south- 
West  until,  having  obtained  a  distance  of  300  or  400  miles 
^gm  the  land,  they  meet  Uie  trade- wind,  by  m^ans  of  which  already  mentioned. 
P.  C.  No.  10*4. 


passed  either  to  the  south  or  north  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  usually  on  the  north  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
soon  reach  by  a  north-eastern  course  the  sea  where  the  trade- 
winds  and  their  current  are  not  felt.  In  keeping  north  of 
30°  N.  lat.  they  traverse  a  sea  free  from  islands  and  dangers, 
and  make  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  California  south  of 
30°,  whence  they  direct  their  course  to  the  port  for  which 
they  are  bound.  Vessels  sailing  from  Sidney  to  South 
America  pass  between  New  Zealand  on  the  south  and  Nor- 
folk Island  on  the  north,  and  keep  an  easterly  course  until 
they  enter  the  sea  near  the  coast  of  South  America,  where 
the  trade-winds  do  not  blow  and  the  current  sets  north. 
On  arriving  there,  they  reach  tbeir  destination  by  the  tracks 
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With  respect  to  vessels  sailing  from  Sidney  to  Ihe  Indmn 
Arcliipclago,  they  may  make  the  Western  Passage,  which 
lies  through  Bass's  Strait  and  round  Australia  through  the 
Indian  Sea,  or  they  may  make  the  Eastern  Passage.  The 
Inner  Eastern  Passage  lies  along  the  norlb-eastern  coast  of 
Australia  and  leads  llirough  Torres  Strait  This  passage 
is  far  the  shortest,  but  it  is  rarely  used  by  vessels  sailing  to 
India,  on  account  of  the  numerous  dangers  to  be  encountered 
in  the  long  and  narrow  strait  between  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Australia  and  the  numerous  reefs  of  the  Corallian  Seu, 
though  this  part  of  the  sea  has  been  surveyed  and  laid 
down  wilh  great  accuracy  by  Flinders.  In  the  only 
season  in  which  it  cijuld  be  navigated  with  advantage, 
that  is  during  the  north-weiit  monsoon,  the  dangers  are 
increased  by  frequent  fogs  of  lon^  continuance  and  by 
variable  winds.  The  Outer  Eastern  Passage  however  is 
frequently  used  by  vessels  sailing  from  Sidney  to  InJia. 
In  iiaiUng  along  this  track,  a  vessel  after  leaving  Sid- 
ney runs  eastward  till  it  has  passed  to  the  east  of  the  Co- 
ralhan  Sea;  it  then  turns  northward,  leaving  New  Caledonia 
and  the  New  Hebrides  on  the  east,  untd  it  gets  near  the 
New  Georgian  Archipelago.  It  then  sails  along  the 
southern  borders  of  this  archipelago,  but  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  passes  through  St  George's  Channel  between 
New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  whence  it  runs  along  the 
northern  coasts  of  Papua  and  enters  the  Indian  Sea  either 
by  Gallowa  Strait  between  Papua  and  the  small  island  of 
SttUawaity.  or  by  PitVs  Strait  between  Sallawaily  and  Bat- 
tante.  another  small  isknd.  Thout^h  this  track  is  frequently 
taken  by  vessels  bound  from  Sidney  lo  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago or  Bengal,  it  is  not  used  by  vessels  sailing  in  an 
oppotite  direction,  which  always  prefer  the  Western  Pass- 
age ruund  Australia* 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  current  which  sets 
northward  through  Beliring*s  Strait  prevents  the  ice  of  the 
Arotic  Polar  Sea  from  ^lassing  southward  into  the  Kamt- 
chatka  Sea.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  floating  masses  of 
iue  of  the  Antarctic  Polar  Sea  are  frequently  met  with 
towards  the  American  coast,  but  beyond  the  southerly  cur- 
rent, between  50"  and  6^",  and  between  HU"*  and  2W0*'  W. 
long.,  and  even  north  of  OO".  Farther  west,  in  the  sea 
Bouih  of  Australia,  it  is  supposed  (hat  ice  never  passes 
beyond  m°  S.  lat 

(Cook's  Voyages;  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra  Aug  trait  s; 
Basil  Hairs  Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts 
of  Chile,  ^. ;  Kolzebue'a  Voyage  qf  Discovery,  and  Second 
Voyage  round  the  World;  Krusenstern'a  Voyage  round 
the  World,  and  Mhnoires^  ^c, ;  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the 
Pacific  and  Behrings  Strait;  Fitzroy  and  Darwin,  in  The 
Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyoj^es  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle;  Humboldt^  Essai  Politique  tur  la  Nouveile  Es* 
pagne ;  Meyen's  Reise  urn  die  Welt ;  Krusenstcrn's  Atlas 
de  r Ocean  Faciflque;  Duperrey's  Carte  da  Mouvement  de& 
Eauoc  d  la  surface  de  la  nter  dans  le  Grand  Ocean  ;  Jeffery*s 
and  Roe*a  General  Chart  of  Terra  Australis;  Berghaus's 
I^ysikalischer  Atlas,} 

PA'CIO,  GIULIO,  born  in  1550,  at  Vicenza.  in  Iho 
Venetian  state,  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  an 
early  age,  and  became  well  acquainted  with  every  bmnch  of 
classical  learning.  Being  accused  before  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  reading  hooka  forbidden  by  the  churcli  of 
Rome,  he  became  alarmed,  and  escaped  lo  Switzerland, 
where  he  earned  his  livelihood  as  ateaclier.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  assumed  the  name  of  *  Pacius  ^  Beriga,*  from  a 
country-house  belonjiing  to  his  family  near  Vicenza.  He 
travelled  through  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  after  some 
years  he  was  invited  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  his  newly 
established  university  of  S6dan,  where  ho  taught  philosophy 
with  great  success ;  but  the  civil  wars  racing  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  he  removed  to  Nismes,  and  thence  toMont- 
pellier,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  that  univer- 
sity about  the  year  1600,  The  afterwards  celebrated  Pt?iresc 
was  one  of  his  disciples.  Henri  IV.  bestowed  on  Pacius 
the  honorary  tank  of  king^s  counsellor.  Pacius  had  long 
professed  the  reformed  religion,  and  Peircsc  earnestly  but 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  induce  bim  to  settle  near  him 
at  Aix,  and  to  return  to  Catholicism.  From  Montpellier, 
Pacius  removed  to  the  university  of  Valence  in  Dauphin^f', 
where  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  increased  and  spread 
throughout  Europe.  He  was  offered  chairs  at  Leyden, 
Pisa,  and  Padua,  He  chose  the  last  university,  where  he 
WAA  leceived  with  great  honours,  and  the  Venetian  senate 


made  him  a  knigbt  of  St  Mark.  After  some  time  bowev«e 
he  returned  lo  liis  family,  which  he  had  left  at  Valence, 
where  he  died  in  1G3.')»  A  friend  wrote  the  following  distieli 
for  his  monument: — 

Italii  dat  cmxus  t«l)a«,  Germaiiiea  (kmam, 
GalLioi  jui  cvf\& ;   die  Diihi  qu»  polria  ? 

Pacio  wrote  many  treatises  and  commentaries  f>n  ibt 
Roraan  law;  among  others:  1,  *De  Juris  MetbocIo  Libti 
Duo/  2^  'Juris  Civilis  Romani  Initia  et  Progressus,'  eoQ- 
siiilmg  of  a  Commentary  on  the  twelve  Tables,  of  Notes  on 
Fragments  of  Ulpian  and  Gaius,  on  Pomponius  'De  On- 
giae  Juris,*  and  upon  the  last  two  titles  of  the  Pandects, 
3,  •  Picturm  duBP  de  Gradibus  secundum  Jus  Civile  et  Caoo^ 
nicum/  4,  *  Dc  Contract!  bus/  5,  *  De  Pact  is  et  I'ranstc- 
tionibus/  6,  'In  Decretales  Libri  V.'  7,  *  ConsueCudinn 
Feudorura/  Pacius  edited  also  the  following  wark*:^ 
8.  *  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  cum  Notis  et  Lcgum  ArgmnentiH* 
fol.,  Geneva,  1580.  0,  *Justiniani  Imperaloris  Institutiiv 
num  Libri  IV.*  10,  'Sapientissirai  Curopalatoe  deOtticmh- 
bus  Palatii  ConstanlinofKililani  el  OMciis  Magnso  Eccle^sia 
LibeUus/  Greek  and  Latin^  Heidelberg.  i:.«3.  He  alio 
published  several  editions  of  the  *  Organon'  of  Ari^totle»  d 
which  he  made  a  new  Latin  translation.  He  also  edited  tha 
works  of  Aristotle,  in  2  vols.  8vo,,  J  597.  His  other  worb 
on  various  subjects  are:  11,  'In  Porphyrii  Isagngen  H 
Aristotclis  Orgunura  Commentarius  analyticus,'  4to.,  Frank- 
fort, 1597.  12, 'De  Dominio  Maris  Hadriatici  inter  Sere- 
nissiinum  Rcgem  Hispaniarum  oh  Regnum  Neapohtaoinu 
et  Seienissimam  Remptibhcam  Venetam/  Lyons,  I6il 
In  this  curious  work  he  defends  with  great  skill  ttte  do* 
minion  asserted  by  the  Venetian  republic  over  the  Adriiiic 
Sea  as  far  as  Cape  Leuca,on  the  several  grounds  of  old  pre- 
scription, of  having  its  territories  round  the  greater  part  of 
that  gulf,  on  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  free  from  pirattn* 
and  maintaining  the  only  naval  armament  on  its  coasts. 
The  work  is  interesting,  as  affecting  other  similar  qucbtiutu 
of  '  mare  clausum*  and  the  rights  of  dominion  claimed  b; 
other  powers  over  the  narrow  seas  near  their  coasts,  li 
*  Doctrina  Peripatetica/  14,  Lastly,  after  Pacio^s  deeih. 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1643,  'Postbumus  Pacip- 
nus,  seu  Definitiones  Juris  utri usque/ 

(Lorenzo  Crasso,  Elogi  di  Uomini  Letter ati;  Thomasini, 
Elogia  Doclorum  ;  Gasscndi,  Vita  Peiresdi.) 

PA'CLITES,  DeMoutfort*s  name  for  agenu^of  Belem- 
nites^  composed  of  those  species  which  are  described  u 
being  curved  towards  the  extremity,  with  a  pore  at  the  apei„ 
and  a  straight  elongated  aperture.  Belemnites  unguUshs 
of  De  Blaihville  is  an  example. 

PACTU'LIANS,  the  narae  by  which  M,  Milne  Edwards 
designates  a  tribe  of  the  Apterurous  family  of  the  AuomU' 
rous  Bcction  of  crustaceans.  The  other  tribes  belonging  to 
this  family  are  the  Dromians,  the  Homolians^  the  Ramni 
ans^  the  Porcelhnians,  the  Hif/pians,  and  the  Pol 
(Sec  these  different  tribes  under  the  respective  fani. 
or  leading  generic  names,  such  as  Hippa;  Hipfa  TaiutJ 
The  Poctoliam  are  placed  by  the  author  above  named  be- 
tween the  Homolians  and  the  Rani ni arts. 

But  it  is  not  without  some  uncertainty  that  M«  Kilin« 
Edwai'ds  gives  such  a  position  to  the  singular  cruiitaceaa 
described  by  Dr.  Leach  under  the  name  of  Pactotus*  Is 
the  conformation  of  the  ctr/'fi;7c?c^\  \h^  mouthy  f\r A  '''-»  -Mo- 
we«,  indeefi,  it  resembles  some  of  the  Oxyrh{t  ia 

the  structure  of  its  feet  there  are  anomalies  v  ..  n* 

guish  it  from  other  Decapods.     The  an  tenor  feet  ar. 
less,  whilst  the  two  last  pairs  are  terminated  by  a  'i 
ous  claw.     Upon  this  form  the  family  entirely  depends,  lux 
no  other  genus,   we   believe  we    might    add    species,  ii 
known. 

Pactolus. 

Generic  Character, — First  joint  of  the  extemai  antsmtm 
long  and  cylindricaU  Feet  moderately  long  and  ratltti 
slout,  the  two  anterior  shortc  than  the  others,  not  lermii' 
natcd  by  a  manits  or  pincers,  but  only  provided  with  a  sin  J 
hooked  nail ;  the  second  pair  terminated  in  the  same  w^ 
the  third  pair  unknown;  fourth  and  ilfth  pair  didartyj* 
Carapace  triangular,  elongated,  rather  convex  on  each  i* 

behind,  not  thorny  above,  and  terminated  anteriorly  I   

very  long,  sharp*  delicate  and  entire  rostrum,  similar  lo  fB«t 
of  the  Leptoprxiicp.  [Macropodians,  vol.  xiv..  p,  25^] 
Alidomen  of  the  female  composed  of  five  joints,  tne  flrft 
narrow,  the  three  following  transverse  and  Imear,  and  th« 
*  filth  very  large  and  nearly  rounded,    Eyes  very  lArge,  •!*«• 
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•ehind  the  antennsa,  always  projecting  from  their 
a  single  point  behind  each  orbit, 
naple,  Paetolus  Boscii.  Length  eight  lines,  nearly 
wnich  belong  to  the  rostrum,  which  is  furnished  with 
spines  directed  obliquely  on  the  sides;  carapace 
I,  brownish ;  feet  yariegated  with  ruddy  and  whitish. 
y  unknown. 


BomU.    (N.B.  Third  pair  of  feet  mpplied  from  Dr.  LeMh'i  ll«ax»* 
Zool.  MitetU.) 

rroLUS.  [LicT)iA.] 

lU'VIUS.  MARCUS,  a  native  of  Brundusium,  a 
ramatic  poet,  and  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  also  dis- 
hed himself  as  a  painter.  He  was  born  about  219 
liny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  4.  7)  mentions  some  works  exe- 
ty  him  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  in  the  Forum  Boa- 
it  Rome,  which  apparently  did  him  considerable 
;  he  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  last 
inted  with  hands  polite  (*  honestis  manibus'),  with  the 
on  perhaps  of  Turpilius  Labeo  of  Verona,  a  Roman 
of  his  own  times. 

3  fragments  of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius  are  still  ex- 
d  according  to Quintiiian  {Inst,  Or.,  x.  1)  they  were  not 
t  their  merits.  He  died  at  Tarentum  in  the  90th  vear 
ge.  He  wrote  a  simple  epitaph  upon  himself,  which 
>n  iNreserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  (i.  24) :  '  Adolescens, 
}t8i  properas,  te  hoc  saxum  rogat,  uti  ad  se  adspicias, 
quod  scriptum  est.  legas.  Hie  sunt  poetee  Pacuvii 
iitaossa.  Hoc  volebam  ;  nescius  ne  esses  :  vale.'  The 
enta  of  Pacuvius  were  collected  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1564,  8vo. ;  and  have  since  been  printed  in  several 
I  of  the  •  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.*  Cicero,  in 
atise  'On  Friendship*  (c.  7),  introduces  Lselius  as 
Iff  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  '  Orestes'  of  his 
Pacuvius.  Pacuvius  was  fifty  years  older  than 
who  exhibited  a  play  in  his  thirtieth  year,  at  the 
ime  that  Pacuvius,  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  ex- 
one.  (Cic,  Brut.,  c.  64.) 
>ANG.  [Sumatra.] 
)DINGTON.  [London.] 
)Dy  BIRD.    [Rice  Bird.] 

^ERBORN,  formerly  a  bishopric  of  the  German 
in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  was  assigned  to  Prussia 
I;  it  is  now  divided  among  the  three  governments 
form  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia ;  the  per- 
il called  Paderborn  is  a  circle  of  the  government  of' 
1.  It  is  bounded  by  some  offsets  of  the  Egge  Moun- 
lUt  on  the  whole  it  is  level,  and  has  extensive  heaths 
rshes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  does  not  produce  suffi- 
»rn  for  the  home  consumpUon.  Much  hemp  is  ffrown ; 
ests  are  considerable ;  the  inhabitants  breed  great 
rsof  sheep  and  swine ;  the  mineral  products  are  coals, 
id  salt. 

>ERBORN,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  in  5^  44'  N.  lat. 
14' £.  long.,  is  situated  on  the  river  Pader,  from  which 
t»  name,  signifying  *  the  source  of  the  Pader.'  This 
formed  by  five  springs  that  run  under  the  cathedral 
e  adjacent  houses.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls 
B  five  gates.  The  houses  of  Paderborn  are  tolerably 
lilt,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  It  is  said 
i  been  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Charlemagne,  who 
i  the  bishopric.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  was 
in  the  Tear  777 ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 000.  A 
thedral  was  completed  in  1015,  but  tho  ehapel  of  St. 


Bartholomew  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  remains.  The  pre- 
sent cathedral  was  built  in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, and  underwent  many  changes  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  steeple  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  in  1815.  The  cathedral  contains  the  remains 
of  St.  Leborius  (which  were  brought  Arom  France  in  836) 
in  a  coffin  of  silver  gilt  It  formerly  possessed,  besides  other 
treasures,  the  golden  images  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which 
Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  who  took  the  city  in  1620» 
carried  away  with  him,  as  well  as  the  silver  coffin,  which  at 
that  time  contained  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  which  he 
coined  into  dollars,  with  the  le&;end,  'The  friend  of  God  and 
the  enemy  of  the  priests.'  There  are  three  other  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  one  Protestant  church,  a  seminary  for 
priests,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Jewish  school,  and  nume- 
rous useful  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  still  the  see  of 
a  bishop  and  chapter.  The  university,  founded  in  1623,  was 
abolished  in  181 9,  and  the  funds  applied  to  the  gymnasia  at 
Paderborn  and  Miinster.  * 

Paderborn  was  one  of  the  Hanso  towns,  and  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  but  became  subject  to  the  bishop  and  chapter, 
and  the  capital  of  the  bishopric  The  inhabitants,  8000  in 
number,  have  no  manufactures  of  importance,  but  exten- 
sive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a  considerable  inland  trade. 

PADILLA,  JUAN  LOPEZ  DE,  the  leader  of  a  popular 
insurrection  in  Castile  against  the  ministers  of  Charles  V., 
known  as  La  Guerra  de  las  Comunidades,  was  the  son  of 
Pedro  Lopez,  a  nobleman  who  held  the  high  office  of  Ade- 
lantado  Mayor  of  that  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand V.  (1516),  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  toge- 
ther with  the  extensive  possessions  dependent  on  them  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  America,  devolved  upon 
his  grandson  Charles,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  [Charles 
v.]  The  young  prince  appointed  Adrian  of  Utrecht  to 
administer  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  but  such  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a  stranger, 
that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  had 
not  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenez  [Cisneros]  consented 
to  acknowledge  him  as  regent,  and  carry  on  the  government 
in  conjunction  with  him.  However,  Adrian  and  his  Flemish 
associates  in  the  administration  soon  rendered  themselves 
exceedingly  obnoxious  by  their  utter  incapacitv,  their  cor- 
ruption, and  their  griping  avarice.  The  laws  of  the  kingdom 
were  completely  disregarded,  the  high  offices  of  the  state 
either  given  to  foreigners  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and 
the  revenue  of  Spain,  instead  of  being  spent  at  home,  found 
its  way  into  Germany :  the  sovereign  himself,  who  was  far 
from  his  natural  dominions,  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian. All  these  causes  of  discontent,  increased  by  Charles's 
disregard  to  the  remonstrances  sent  him  by  the  Cortes, 
spread  widely  through  the  Peninsula.  The  city  of  Toledo 
was  the  first  to  show  symptoms  of  rebellion.  On  the  arrival 
of  Charles  at  Valladolid  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from 
the  Cortes  assembled  there  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  the  deputies  of  Toledo  were  entrusted 
by  their  constituents  with  a  lengthy  memorial  containing 
their  grievances.  Though  Charles  did  not  openly  deny 
their  petition,  he  referred  them  to  the  Cortes  about  to  be 
assembled  at  Santiago,  and  quitted  Spain  to  take  possession 
of  the  Imperial  crown. 

When  the  people  of  Toledo  heard  that  the  deputies 
assembled  in  Galicia  had  voted  the  emperor  a  free  gift  with- 
out obtaining  redress  of  any  of  their  grievances,  they  rose 
tumultuously  in  arms.  Their  first  act  was  to  seize  upon  the 
Alcazar,  a  royal  palace  and  fortress  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding Toledo,  and  after  appointing  Padilla  to  be  their 
leader,  to  establish  a  popular  form  of  government  Sego\ia, 
Toro,  Salamanca,  Murcia,  and  Avila  followed  the  example. 
A  general  meeting  was  convened  at  Avila,  and  a  solemn 
league  formed  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  rights,  the 
direction  of  affairs  being  entrusted  to  a  council  composed  of 
the  deputies  of  all  the  towns,  under  the  name  of  Junta  de 
las  Comunidades.  In  the  meanwhile  Adrian,  who  resided 
at  Valladolid,  then  the  caoital  of  Spain,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  under  Ronquillo,  to  chastise  the  rebels ;  but  while  he 
was  besieffing  Segovia,  Padilla,  with  a  body  of  insurf^ents 
ftrom  Toledo,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  and  de- 
feated the  royal  troops.  The  next  step  of  Padilla  was  to 
march  upon  Tordesiilas,  the  place  where  queen  Joanna, 
Charles  V.'s  mother,  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  princess, 
who  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  mental  debility,  PadiU!8.asak<l 
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is  followers  renounced  the  avuhoiily  of  tlie  regent,  nnJ  j 
placed  her  at  Uie  head  of  ihe  goveri'.ment.  Fmin  thence 
they  prt>ce©ded  to  ValladoUd,  and  deposing  Adrian,  seized  | 
upon  the  ai chives  and  the  seals  of  the  kin^ilorrr.  The  Junta  i 
then  drew  up  a  Icncthy  remonstrance,  ci>maining  a  istate  of 
then-  grievanVes,  and  sent  with  il  two  of  their  number  to 
the  emperor,  Everytliing  now  augured  success  to  tlio 
c:iU?e  ot  popular  liberty,  but  dt^ension  soon  broke  out  in 
the  ranks  of  it**  supporters.  The  Junta,  relying  on  the  una- 
nimity with  which  the  nation  had  suhmitled  to  their  autho* 
rity»  and  secini?  no  royalist  forces  on  the  field  to  obstruct 
their  de*i^ns,  began  seriously  to  think  of  leforming  several 
political  ahuttes  and  various  measures  were  proposed  and 
carried,  whieh  struck  no  less  at  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
than  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  This  produc*^d 
a  union  of  the  nobihty  with  the  roywlisls.  The  Junta,  who 
now  became  jealous  of  Pad d Li's  popularity,  deprived  him  of 
the  command  of  their  forces  and  Qnpointed  Don  Pedro 
Cf  iron,  the  eldest  son  of  ihe  Gmde  de  Urena,  a  nobleman  of 
hii»h  r:ink,  but  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  entrusted  to  him. 
In  December,  15^0,  the  ruvalists,  under  the  Conde  do 
Haro,  dufeated  the  popular  ai  my,  attacked  and  took  Torde- 
ftillas,  released  queen  Joanna,  and  regained  possession  of  the 
treiiives  and  seaU  of  the  kingdom,  besides  making  fourteen 
inenitu?)'s  of  tlie  Junta  prisoners.  This  severe  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the  insurgents  and 
the  Ifj^s  of  (heir  general,  who,  hetniying  ihe  cause  of  the 
people,  passed  over  lo  the  royalists.  PadiUawas  now  rais^ed 
to  tlie  eommund  of  the  army*  He  was  at  first  succes»fnl  in 
various  small  en<^ounters»^  and  by  means  of  skilful  manasu* 
vres  suci-eeded  in  avoiding  a  general  en^^agement  with  the 
veteran  trtxjps  of  Charles  ;  but  atleniith  the  royalists  closing 
upon  him  on  all  sides,  ho  tvas  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle,  in 
whitdi  lie  was  coiBpletelv  defeated  at  Villalar,  L^3rd  of  April, 

PatHlla,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  ihe  conflict, 
wa-*  made  prisoner,  together  wiih  some  of  his  principal 
n Hirers,  and  executed  on  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought.  Sandoval,  and  after  him  Dr.  Robert* 
son,  have  preserved  us  two  letters,  full  of  eloquence  and 
manly  feeling,  which  the  dlu^trious  martyr  of  liberty  wrote  a 
few  hours  previous  to  hi»  execution;  one  addressed  to  the 
city  of  Toledo,  the  other  to  his  wife  Doila  Maria  Paeheco,  in 
\»hich  ore  some  recaarkable  passai^es  breathing  respect  and 
filial  love  tonrardi  his  father  Pedro  I^pez,  who  fought 
against  him  under  the  royal  banners. 

PADILLA,  DONA  MARIA  PACHECO  DE,  the  off. 
spring  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Spain,  wai 
early  married  to  John  of  Padilla,  whose  political  principles 
she  embraced^  and  whose  cause  she  mo'^t  strenuously  de* 
fended.  After  ihe  execution  of  her  husband,  she  swore  to 
support  the  sinking  cause  of  the  poopU\  and  to  reven^^o  his 
fate.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  hud  learned  on  former 
occasions  to  apprecitite  her  virtues,  entrusted  her  with  the 
defence  of  their  rights.  The  prudeiiLB  and  vigour  with 
who'll  she  acted  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  her.  She 
wrote  to  tbo  general  of  the  French,  who  had  just  invaded 
Nttvnrre,  to  advance  hito  Castik%  promising  liim  her  jjower- 
lid  aith  In  order  to  procure  the  money  requisite  for  raising 
an  army,  *he  went  in  person  to  the  cathedral  of  Taledo, 
where  a  vast  treasure  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  was  preserved  j 
and  entering  the  temple  in  solemn  procession  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  deepest  sorrow  on  her  countenance,  proceeded 
lo  take  possession  of  the  sacred  deposit.  She  moreover 
adroitly  put  into  practice  every  artiftee  that  could  lutorcsl 
or  int*nme  the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  her 
troojis  to  use  crucifixes  instead  of  crosses,  and  she  marched 
throogh  the  streets  with  her  son,  a  young  child,  drc&ised  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  and  having  a 
standard  carried  before  him,  on  which  was  represented  his 
father's  execution.  All  her  efforts  were  however  fruitless  : 
the  rehelhou,  now  confined  'jlmost  within  the  walls  of  To- 
ledo, was  speedily  crushed  in  other  parts  of  the  Peniusula, 
By  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  French,  who  were  obliged 
to  repass  the  Pyrenees  in  hiiste.  all  the  royalist  forces  were 
brought  into  operation;  and  Toledo,  the  bst  refuge  of  the 
Comuneros,  was  invested.  Though  she  defended  herself 
with  tbw  greatest  courage  for  four  mouths  within  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  the  clergy,  whom  she  had  highly  offended 
by  her  spoliations*  eeasiug  to  give  her  iheir  support,  she 
Vfus  obliged  to  surrender  that  fortress.  It  apiieara  however 
thtkt  the  means  were  facdilated  m  her  of  making  her  escape; 
for  she  tied  to  Portugal  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of 


her  days.  Thus  ended  this  bold  though  unstt^" 
attempt  of  the  commons  lo  assert  their  rights,  whi 
tributed  sjreatly  to  increase  and  e,ittend  Ihe  power  t^i  ilc 
erovvn.  With  iho  exception  of  the  graphic  and  admirabl* 
sketch  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  '  History  of  Charles  VJ  we 
possess  no  other  history  of  these  important  events  but  whAt 
has  been  preserved  by  the  Spanish  writers,  who  are  all  ia 
favour  of  the  trigUts  of  the  crown.  There  are  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  two  inedited  manuscripts  ccnfaiii' 
ing  an  account  of  these  wars,  which  were  unknown  to  Dt 
Ruber t^n.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  is  ihe  author  of  a  trog^f 
entitled  '  Maria  de  PadiUa.'  ] 

i  Heiacion  de  las  Cmnunidadea^  MS*  Bib,  Egerton,  in  t\tt 
British  Museum,  No.  303;    Tratado  de  fa^  Comufr 
ib.,  No.  .ilO;  RoberUon*s  Charles  V,,  vol.  ii  (sixlK  .  .. 
Sandoval,  HisL  ih  Carlos  K  ,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  iio^qucja 
de  la  Guerra  de  las  Comtinidades,  vol.  iii.) 

PADILLA,  LORENZO  DE.one  of  the  hist.  \.  rj 

to  Ciiailes  v.,  was  born  at  Anlequera,  a  town  ^  ■  i^ 

towards  the  eud  of  the  fifteenth  century.  ^.n-n  ^ml 
young  he  wa.s  owin^  to  his  eminent  virtues  nnd  prof.nujH 
learning,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdencon  of  Rotida  m 
the  diocese  of  Malaga.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appomicwl 
historiugraphcr  lo  the  crown,  when  he  devoted  hw  U\m 
entirely  to  the  study  of  tlie  antiquities  and  history  of  Im, 
native  country,  Padilla  died  in  1540,  leaving  behmd  him 
a  generiil  history  of  SpaiUj  divided  into  four  parts,  a  ffw 
sheets  of  which  have  been  printed,  according  to  Nicoiis 
Antonio  (if/6.  Noiy.t  vol.  it.),  a  circumstance  which  pruvc* 
that  the  whole  work  was  committed  to  the  press,  1  hough 
the  impression  was  probably  never  completed.  Tlie  tfi* 
ginal  manuscript  was  still  existtiig  at  the  end  of  the  list 
cetitury  m  the  library  of  the  convent  of  St,  Paul  at 
Cordova,  but  has  since  diitappeared.  Floriaii  de  Ocanij^v 
Pad d la's  successor  in  olTice,  has  been  accused  of  nppmpri- 
ating  lo  himself  a  voluminous  treatise  of  this  writer  on  tb« 
antient  geography  of  Spain,  which  he  inserted  ahnoit 
entire  in  the  first  books  of  his  *  Cronira  General  de  Espuni.* 
Besides  the  above  works,  Padilla  wrote  ihe  following:  *Ct* 
talogo  de  los  Santos  de  Espa fin,*  Toledo,  1598,  foL:  an<! 
*  Libro  de  las  Antiguedades  de  Espafia.'  afterwards  edited 
by  Pellicefi  Valencia,  1G6*J,  l^rao.  The  fuHowmg  are  still 
inedited: — L  '  Geografia  de  Espoiiu ;'  2,  *  Nobdiario  o  l.t- 
naijea  de  Espafia  ;*  3,  *  Origen  y  Sueesion  do  los  Princi[>i4 
de  la  Casa  de  Austria  hasta  el  Rey  Don  Felipe ;'  4,  *  Cati* 
logo  de  los  Arzohispos  de  Toledo.* 

(Nicolaus  Antonius,  Bik  Ncm,  Smpi,  Iliip,^  toI,  ti, 
p.  6.) 

PADOLLUS,  De  Montforfs  name  for  those  species  of 
the  f^enus  Haliniis  wliieh  are  distinguished  by  a  Urp 
parallel  rib  hollowed  interiorly^  &c,  [IIaliotid^  voUxtl^ 
p.  lfi.l 

PA^DOVA,    THE    PROVINCE    OF,  called    bv  tbe 
English  Padua,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Lorabardo-Vene* 
tian  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
Treviso,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Venice,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Rovigo.  niid  on  the  west  by  the  provinces  of  Vicenza  %ni 
Verona.    The  province  of  Podua  consi.sts  almost  eniinflyaf 
a  plain  crossed  by  the  rivers  Brenta,  Bacchiglione,  Gorzone, 
and  others,  and  sloping  to  the  eastward  lowarils  the  lagwjoi 
of  Venice.     The   Adige  forms  the  southern  boundtirj  of 
the  province,  and  divides  it  from  that  of  Rovigo.     A  small 
part  of  the  territni y,  about  one-twentieth,  is  wrupicd  hy  i 
range  of  hills  callod  the  Euganeau  Hills,  which  are  of  vol- 
c;»nc  formation  and  well  cultivated  ;    they  run  souih-ut-iE 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  and  divide  the  waters  of  ihe  ' 
glione  from  those  of  the  Adige.  The  length  of  the  i 
is  about  40  miles  from   north  to  south,   and  its 
breadth  is  about  M  miles,  but  in  other  places  it  u 
exceed  15  miles.  The  area  is  reckoned  at  836  square  mileih 
t Quail ri,  ProspcUa  Statistko  delle  provincie  Venel^.s   lTi» 
province  of  Padova  is  the  most  fertUe  and  the  most  «* 
peopled  of  the  Venetian  provinces  which  now  fonr 
Austrian  Italy.    Tlie  papulation  in  1833  wasestiui 
284,(tOU   inhabitants,    (Serristori,  Saggio  Statistic 
Italia)     The  province   is  divided    into    twelve    il 
namely,  Padova,   Monselice,    Montagnana.   Este,   ' 
Nuale.  Camposampiero,  Piaxzola,  Teolo,    Battaglu.    . . 
solve,  and  Piovc,  which  contain  i\\  all  H*3  communes,    A 
number  of  canals,  some  for  navis^ation  and  others  for  uuz^- 
lion,  intersect  the  province,  which  produces  whear,  !  ^ 

com,  pulse,  oil,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  ehesnuts,  potatoes,  ^ 

and  hay.    The  number  of  horned  tattle  is  r^koned  a  M 
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t  46,000  head,  that  of  horses  at  8000,  sheep  52,000, 
iwine  20,000.  The  other  products  of  the  country  are 
wool,  wax.  and  honey.  The  manufactories  are  few, 
consist  chiefly  of  tanneries,  silk  spinneries,  woollen 
I,  and  hats.  The  city  of  Padova  has  several  presses 
rinting  and  engraving^. 

le  principal  towns  are  the  following :  Padova  ;  Este,  a 
of  ahout  8000  inhabitants,  has  given  name  to  an  illus- 
s  sovereign  family ;  Montagnana,  with  about  8000  in- 
»nts,  has  some  tanneries  and  hat- manu factories ; 
10,  with  3000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wa- 
md  mud,  of  which  Stewart  Rose  gives  a  description  in 
Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy  ;'  Battaj;lia  is  also  fre- 
ted  for  its  mineral  springs.  Near  Battaglia  are  the  fine 
lion  and  grounds  called  *Il  Cataio,'  which  belonged  to 
toble  family  of  Obizzi,  the  last  uf  whom  bequeathed  it 
e  present  duke  of  Modena.  A  few  miles  from  it  is  the 
;;e  of  Arqui,  in  a  delightful  situation  in  the  Eugancan 
u  Arqu^  contains  the  house  in  which  Petrarch  breathed 
BSt: 

'  They  keep  hU  lUivt  to  Arqiia.  where  he  died; 
The'mnitntKUi  Tillage  where  hit  latter  diy» 
Went  down  the  vali>  of  years  ;  and  'tit  tlieir  pride^ 
Au  hooRRt  pride  -amd  let  it  b«>  their  praise. 
To  offer  to  the  piusing  ttmnifer'H  piie 
II  is  maiifduQ  awl  his  sepulchre ;  both  ploiu 
And  venerably  sim]d{*,  siirh  as  ra:»e 
A  fi'vlin^  more  arrnnlunt  v^ith  \\U  ktrain 
ThaD  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monunieutal  fane.* 

*  Childc  Harold.*  canto  W. 

I'DOVA,  in  English  Padua,  the  antient  Patavium,  a 
of  the  Veneti,  known  as  the  birth-place  of  the  historian 

and  now  a  town  of  the  I-,ombardo- Venetian  kingflom, 
uated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  45*^  25'  N.  lat.  and  1  r  55' 
ng.  The  river  Bacchiglione  flows  by  its  walls.  Padova 
tiffed  with  walls,  ditches,  and  bastions,  and  is  above  six 
.  in  circumference ;  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  the  popu- 
1  not  exceeding  47,000  inhabitants  (Serristori,  Saggto 
'ttico),  though  it  has  been  increasing  of  late  years. 
,  of  the  streets,  especially  in  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
arrow  and  lined  with  arcades ;  it  has  however  some 
squares  and  handsome  gates.     Tlie  principal  buildings 

1,  the  cathedral,  begun  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 
led  only  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth ;  it  has 
!  good  paintings  and  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
led  men,  among  others  that  of  Sperone  Speroni,  a  phi- 
iher.  orator,  and  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  a 
of  Petrarch.  The  baptistery,  which  is  detached  from 
:huTch,  has  some  fine  old  paintings  of  the  Florentine 
ol.  2,  The  episcopal  palace  has  also  some  valuable 
tings,  among  others  a  bust  of  Petrarch  k  fresco,  which 
cut  out  of  the  wall  of  the  poet's  bouse,  and  is  considered 
best  likeness  of  him.  3,  The  church  of  St.  Anthony, 
;  by  Nicola  di  Pisa ;  it  is  very  rich  in  paintings,  sculpture, 
other  ornaments,  besides  containing  many  sepulchral 
uToents  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Bembo,  the  patrician 
arini,  Cesarotti.  and  others.  The  chapel  of  the  titular 
;  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world ;  its  treasury,  consisting 
imerousofi'eringsmade  by  the  pious,  was  partly  stripped 
s  riches  by  the  French  in  1797.  St.  Anthony  is  the 
m  saint  of  Padova,  and  his  church  is  one  of  the  most 
idid  in  Italy.  In  the  square  before  the  church  is  a  fine 
ze  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata.  captain-general  of 
Venetian  troops,  by  Donatello.  3,  The  church  of  Santa 
itina,  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  with  eight 
es  and  numerous  chapels  and  paintings ;  its  antient  and 
able  library  was  sold  in  1810  by  Nanoleoirs  govern- 
t,  and  the  books  and  MSS.have  been  aispersed  all  over 
one.  4,  The  church  of  theEremitani,  built  in  the  thir- 
th  century,  contains  several  remarkable  old  fresco 
tings,  and  some  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  family  of 
rara,  once  the  rulers  of  Padua.  Padova  has  many  other 
rehes,  most  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  That  of  Santa 
"6  deserves  mention  for  the  tomb  of  Father  Stellini,  a 
I  of  vast  and  multifarious  erudition,  a  poet,  mathema- 
n,  and  metaphysician,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
Italy  has  produced,  and  yet  he  is  now  nearly  forgotten 
is  own  country.  5,  The  building  of  the  university,  called 
palace,  is  large  and  commodious,  having  a  court,  with 
ranges  of  galleries  one  above  the  other,  an  anatomical 
ire,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  begun  by  Vallisnieri, 
)tanical  garden,  an  observatory,  and  a  library  with 
Bids  of  70,000  voluraes.  There  are  several  colleges 
irious  parts  of  the  town.  The  university,  which  is  one 
iie  principal  in  Italy,  wa3  founded  by  tho  emperor  Fre- 


deric II.  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
flourished  most  after  Padua  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Venice,  when  it  had  six  thousand  members.  The  number  of 
students  is  now  about  one  thousand.  There  are  about  sixty 
professors,  several  of  whom  aro  well  known  in  the  scientific 
world.  A  rector,  annually  chosen  from  the  body  of  pro- 
fessors, is  at  the  head  of  the  university.  The  university 
has  four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
G,  The  clerical  college  or  seminary  of  Padua  is  noted  for  its 
printing-presses,  which  have  long  supplied  Italy  with  school 
books,  and  with  good  editions  of  other  works.  At  Padua 
Forcellini  compiled  and  published  his  great  Latin  Lexicon, 
upon  which  he  spent  forty  years  of  his  life.  Tlie  libmry  of 
the  seminary  contains  55,000  printed  volumes  and  about 
800  MSS.  7,  Tlie  palace  of  justice,  '  palazzo  della  ragione,* 
or  town-house,  is  a  vast  structure:  the  great  hall,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  is  nearly  300  feet  long,  100  feet  wide, 
and  100  feet  high  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  with 
monuments  of  illustrious  Paduans,  among  others  one  raised 
in  honour  of  Livy,  and  another  to  Belzoni,  with  two  Egyptian 
statues  of  granite  given  by  that  traveller  to  his  native  city. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  *  lapis  vituperii '  mentioned  by 
Addison ;  it  is  a  seat  of  black  stone  upon  which  insolvent 
debtors  were  obliged  to  sit  with  their  bare  posteriors,  as  in 
other  towns  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages.  8,  The  palace 
called  *  del  Capitanio,'  once  the  residence  of  the  Carrara 
family,  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome  gate,  its  great  court, 
and  its  tower.  The  town  library  is  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
this  palace.  9,  The  palace  Giustiniani  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  architecture  among  the  other  palaces  of  the  Paduan 
nobility.  1 0,  The  new  building,  caliea  the  *  Caff6  Pedrocchi,' 
is  both  a  coffee-house  and  casino  or  assembly-rooms ;  it  is 
entirely  cased  externally  and  internally  with  marble,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

The  Prato  della  Valle,  or  public  promenade,  is  adorned 
with  numerous  statues  of  distinguishes!  Italians.  The 
academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts  of  Padova,  instituted 
in  1779,  publishes  its  memoirs,  which  form  nine  or  ten  vo- 
lumes 4to.  Besides  the  learned  men  to  whom  Padova  has 
given  birth,  Petrarch  resided  here  a  long  time,  holding  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral,  and  he  died  at  Arqua,  a  few  miles 
distant ;  and  Galileo  was  for  eighteen  years  professor  in  the 
university. 

Patavium  was  considered  in  the  Roman  times  as  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Italy,  and  there  was  a  tradition  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  the  Trojan  Antenor.  Patavium 
was  long  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  had  its  own  magis- 
trates. At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  destroyed 
by  Attila,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  islands  in  the 
lagoons,  where  they  founded  Venice.  Patavium  was  rebuilt 
by  Narses,  ravaged  by  the  Lougobards,  and  restored  by 
Charlemagne.  It  afterwards  governed  itself  for  a  long  time 
as  a  free  municipality  with  its  consuls  and  podestas.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Ezzelino  da  Romano  usurped  the  sove- 
reign power,  but  after  his  death  the  Paduans  not  only  re- 
gained then*  freedoin,but  extended  their  authority  over  several 
adjacent  provinces.  Soon  after  the  Carrara  became  lords  of 
Padova,  until  1406,  when  Venice  took  it  by  force  and  united 
it  to  its  territory,  and  caused  its  last  lonl  Francesco  Car- 
rara and  his  two  sons  to  be  strangled  in  prison.  Numerous 
writers  have  written  on  the  history  and  monuments  of 
Padova:  among  the  rest,  Scardeonius,  'De  Antiquitate 
Urbis  Patavii  et  claris  Civibus  Patavinis,'  fol.,  1560;  Gen- 
nari,  *Annali  della  Cittik  di  Padova,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1804; 
Facciolati,  *  Fasti  Gymnasii  Patevini,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1757; 
Moschini,  *Guida  per  la  Citt^  di  Padova,'  1817;  Federici, 
'  Disscrtazione  Storlca  della  Biblioteca  di  Santa  Giustina  in 
Padova,'  1815. 

PADOVANI'NO.    [Varotari.] 

PADRIES.    [Sumatra.] 

PADSTOW.    [Cornwall.] 

PADUA.    [Padova.] 

PADUANPNO,  FRANCESCO,  was  born  in  the  year 
1 552.  The  name  of  the  master  under  whom  ho  studied 
seems  not  to  be  known.  Judging  by  his  works,  he  must 
have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art  in  a  good  school. 
He  was  an  artist  of  eminent  talents.  His  historical  pictures 
prove  his  abilities  and  taste.  His  invention  was  fertile  and 
refined,  and  his  drawing  correct  and  elegant.  In  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  dci  Carmini  at  Venice  there  was  (and  per- 
haps still  is,  but  we  cannot  positively  say)  a  picture  by  this 
mastet  representing  the  deliverance  of  two  persons  con* 
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denined  to  death,  by  the  interposition  of  a  saint.  It  is  m 
beautiful  performance :  the  colouring  is  good,  the  figures 
elegant,  and  the  pencilling  remarkably  tender  and  delicate. 
As  a  painter  of  portraits  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  mas- 
ters in  that  branch  of  the  art.  There  was  such  dignity, 
expression,  and  beautiful  colouring  in  themi  as  to  gain  uni- 
versal admiration.  His  portraits  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Arundel  are  spoken  of  as  decisive  proofs  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leaving  a  son,  Octavio, 
who  studied  first  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  for  several 
years  at  Rome.  He  painted  in  the  same  style  as  his  father, 
but  was  inferior  to  him  in  invention.  His  chief  excellence 
was  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 

PiEAN  (Tratav,  iraiuv,  Ionic  wat^wv),  a  hymn  which  was 
originally  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  obtained  its  name  from 
that  of  the  god  to  whose  honour  it  was  sung.  In  Homer, 
Paean  (iraiinav)  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  individual  and  the 
physician  of  Olympus  (//.,  v.  401,  899;  compare  Pind., 
Pyth.,  iv.  481);  but  there  appear  suflScient  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  this  god  is  the  same  as  Apollo.  The  psean  was 
sung  at  all  the  solemn  festivals  of  Apollo,  as  for  instance 
at  the  Hyacinthia  (Xen.,  Aff.,  ii.  1 7).  The  p»au  was  a  loud 
and  joyous  song,  and  was  therefore  sung  at  tbe  cessation  of 
a  plague  (//.,  i.  473)  and  after  a  victory.  It  was  also  sung 
by  the  Greek  troops  previous  to  an  engagement  (Xen., 
Anab.,  i.  10,  s.  7,  &c.)>  and  was  called  by  the  Spartans  on 
that  occasion  iraiAv  luPartjpioc  (Plut.,  Lye,  c.  22).  The 
Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (quoted  by  Sturtz,  Lex,  Xenoph., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  384)  says,  that  the  peean  which  was  sung  before 
a  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the  one  sung  after  to 
Apollo ;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  proan  was  sung  in  honour  of  other  gods  as  well  as 
of  Apollo.  Xenophon,  for  instance,  relates  that  the  Lace- 
demonians on  one  occasion,  after  an  earthquake,  sung  a 
p»an  to  Poseidon  (Hell.,  iv.  7,.s.  4),  and  also  that  the  Greek 
army  in  Asia  sung  a  poean  to  Zeus  (Anab.,  iii.  2,  s.  9).  It 
was  also  the  custom  to  sing  a  psean  after  an  entertainment. 
(Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.  I;  Athenaeus,  iv.  27,  p.  179.  Ck)mpare 
Miiller's  Doriajis,  vol.  i.,  p.  319,  320,  337,  384,  transl.) 

PiECILOPODA,  erroneously  printed  as  a  reference  from 

CeCROPS  for  PCECILOPODA. 

PiE DO-BAPTISTS  (those  who  baptise  children,  ft-om 
vatQ  and  patrriMt  a  term  used  by  modern  theological 
writers,  not  as  the  designation  of  any  particular  body  of 
Christians,  but  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  all  those,  of 
whatever  sect,  who  practise  infant  baptism,  from  the  body 
who  are  called  Baptists.    [Baptists.] 

PiEO'NIA.    [Macedonia.] 

PiEO'NIA  is  a  genus  chiefly  of  European  and  Asiatic 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ranunculacese,  and 
very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
large  gaudy  flowers.  They  are  characterised  in  their  order 
by  a  permanent  leafy  calyx  of  5  unequal  sepals,  5  petals, 
stamens  whose  anthers  split  open  by  two  fissures  along  their 
face,  a  fleshy  elevated  disk,  and  from  2  to  5  many-seeded 
carpels,  terminated  by  a  fleshy  recurved  stigma.  Their 
fruit  consists  of  leathery  follicles,  splitting  on  one  side,  and 
exposing  to  view  a  number  of  round,  black,  shining  seeds 
adhering  to  a  crimson  placenta. 

One  species,  P.  Moutan,  a  native  of  China,  is  a  shrub,  of 
which  several  varieties,  with  beautiful  whitish  flowers  stained 
with  pink,  are  now  in  our  gardens.  Of  these  the  most 
showy  is  that  called  P.  papaveracea,  which  has  a  broad 
crimson  stain  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  If  grown  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  is  but 
little  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  this 
species  will  bear  the  open  air  of  England  without  protec- 
tion ;  but  it  sprouts  so  early  in  the  spring,  if  exposed  to 
the  sun,  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  late 
frosts  of  England.  Of  the  other  species,  P.  Broumii  and 
califomica  are  remarkable  for  being  the  only  species  inha- 
biting America ;  they  are  natives  of  California  and  of  the 
country  to  the  northward,  and  have  little  beauty:  the  first 
exists  in  our  gardens,  but  is  extremely  rare.  The  rest  of 
the  genus  consists  entireW  of  European  and  Asiatic  plants, 
whicli,  according  to  De  Candolle,  form  fifteen  species ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  these  sup- 
posed species  are  mere  varieties,  chiefly  of  P,  officinalis,  albi- 
flora,  tenuifolia,  and  peregrina. 

All  these  plants  are  liable  to  produce  double  flowers, 
which,  by  the  conversion  of  their  numerous  stamens  into 
petals,  are  generally  extremely  beautiful :  they  have  how- 


ever no  smell,  or  not  an  agreeable  one.  Beioe  quite  favdj^ 
growing  readily  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  easily  multipU, 
either  by  seeds  or  by  division  of  the  roots,  they  are  geneial^ 
favourites  in  gardens. 

All  the  species  have  an  acrid  principle  concentnted  ia 
their  roots  and  seeds,  which  are  accordingly  emetic  and  a^ 
thartic  in  moderate  doses.  They  were  formerly  in  gEm 
repute  as  a  medicine ;  and  Dioscorides,  whose  Ilauoyia  wm 
probably  both  P,  officinalis  and  peregrine^  gives  no  hwm 
than  sixteen  names  by  which  it  was  known. 

PAER,  FERDINANDO,  was  born  at  Parma,  in  1774 
according  to  his  own  account,  and  received  his  first  instn»>  \ 
tions  in  music  at  the  Conservatorio  della  Pieti,  in  kit 
native  city.  It  is  stated  that  he  produced  an  opera,  Cra^ 
at  Venice,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  tkis 
was  successful ;  but  to  relations  of  so  marvellous  a  kind  it 
are  slow  in  giving  credit  Either  the  composer  was  oU« 
than  is  supposed  when  his  first  essay  was  performed  (whi^ 
we  believe  to  be  the  case),  or  the  opera  must  have  been  t 
mere  sketch  by  the  child,  reduced  to  order  and  filled  up  bf 
an  experienced  musician.  After  remaining  some  yean  at 
Venice,  he  visited  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy ;  then  retun- 
ing  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  grand-duke,  his  godfathai; 
settled  on  him  a  pension,  which,  putting  him  in  a  state  of 
independence,  enabled  him  to  gratify  an  ardent  desire  U 
study  the  various  branches  of  polite'  literature,  poetiy  ia 
particular,  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed  that  judgment  ia 
setting  words  to  music  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  aU  lui 
compositions. 

In  1795  Paer  accepted  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  vheisW 
produced  three  or  four  operas,  and  also  some  cantatas  fm 
the  empress  Theresa.  In  1801  he  succeeded  Naumana  m 
kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  and  there  brought  out  his  Lwmn 
and  /  Fuorusciti.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  NapciUoi 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  thenceforward  was  taken  ioli 
the  emperor*s  service,  whom  he  attended  to  Posen  wd 
Warsaw,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appoinlM 
Imperial  composer  nd  conductor  of  the  chamber  music  4- 
the  empress  Marie-Louise.  The  favour  he  had  enjoyed  il 
the  court  of  th  Tuilleries  was  not  discontinued  on  tb 
restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons,  by  whom  he  was  noticed  in  % 
marked  manner.  In  1818  he  undertook  the  direction  of  tk 
Op6ra  Italien,  which  ofiice  he  held  till  the  year  1825,  lAm, 
from  alleged  motives  of  economy,  but  in  fact  through  tfacf 
trical  intrigue,  he  was  superseded.  The  mortification  pro- 
duced by  this  dismissal  was  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  \m 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Institute ;  but  the  treatment  be 
had  received  visibly  affected  him  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Paris  in  1839. 

Among  the  many  operas  by  Paer,  his  Agnese,  GrimUtt 
Achille,  and  Sargino,  give  him  a  title  to  be  ranked  amoiif 
the  first  masters  of  the  age ;  and  all  his  other  works  exhibtf^ 
skill  in  design,  excellent  dramatic  arrangement,  and  mtf 
terly  accompaniments.  He  knew  how  to  turn  his  material 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  a  considerable  share  of  genial 
added  that  superior  taste  which  is  the  result  of  stronf 
natural  sense  and  feeling  properly  cultivated  and  directed. 

PiESTUM,  POSEIDO'NIA,  an  antient  town  of  Ia- 
cania,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Silarus,  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Psestum,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  The  surrounding  country,  which  is  kv 
and  marshy,  lies  between  the  sea  and  an  ofiTset  of  Moinl 
Alburnus,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Cakit^ 
an  affluent  of  the  Silarus.  The  sulphureous  springs  whi^ 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  form  stagnant  P^l^  ^^  ^ 
stream,  noticed  by  Strabo,  and  now  called  Fiume  ^Iso^ 
which  flows  past  the  walls  of  Pa^stum,  by  overflowing  thi 
low  grounds  adds  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atas* 
sphere.  The  whole  lowland  is  deserted,  and  the  only  vd> 
lages  are  on  the  hills.  The  remains  of  PsBStum  are  aboot 
twenty-five  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town  of  Salerno; 
they  consist  of  the  town  walls,  two  fine  Doric  temples,  anothoi 
building,  and  a  small  amphitheatre.  Remains  of  a  RcNiiaB 
temple  are  said  by  Val^y  ( Voyages  en  Italie)  to  have  beaft 
discovered  in  1830,  between  the  two  older  temples,  but  they 
are  probably  the  same  as  those  already  noticed  by  Swin- 
burne in  1 783  as  being  then  in  a  very  dQapidated  state. 

Tbe  origin  of  Pa)stura  is  involved  in  obscurity.  AccoidiDg 
to  Sol  in  us  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Dorians,  but  others  pre- 
tend, though  apparently  without  any  authentio  grounds^ 
that  it  was  first  a  Phcenician  settlement,  and  was  aAerwaide 
colonised  by  the  Dorians.  (Mazocchi,  Commentant  in  To* 
buks  Heracleemes.)  Others  again  ascribe  its  foundation  ta 
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the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  and  the  peculiarly  massive  con- 
itruetion  of  the  walls  seems  to  correspond  with  the  character 
Bf  the  other  structures  attributed  to  that  people.  Medals 
irith  Etruscan  characters  have  been  founa  at  PsDstum»  in 
which  the  town  is  called  Phistlus,  Pistelil,  and  also  Sistlus. 
CHamilton,  Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  96-98 ;  Paoli,  Disseriaiiones,) 
Whoever  were  the  founders,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Hmt  PsDStum  existed  as  a  town  before  it  was  colonised  by 
ite  Sybarites,  according  to  Strabo  and  others.  Sybaris  was 
not  a  Dorian  colony,  but  it  is  stated  by  Aristotle  (Politic, 
T.  7)  that  a  band  of  Troszenians  had  a  share  in  its  foun- 
dation together  with  the  Acheeans,  and  that  being  driven 
■way  by  the  latter,  they  went  to  found  a  new  settlement  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  These  Troezenians  arc  sup- 
med  by  some  to  have  been  the  colony  that  occupied 
nstum,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Poseidonia,  or  the  city 
ofPoseidon^  (Raoul  Rochette,  Histoire  des  Colonies 
Orecques,)  Herodotus  (i.  167)  says  that  the  Phocaeans 
(who  had  lied  away  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  time  of  Cyrus) 
landed  on  the  coast  of  (Enotria  and  founded  Hyela,  having 
for  leader  a  man  from  Poseidonia.  The  site  of  Hyela,  after- 
wards called  Elea  and  Velia,  and  of  which  no  traces  remain, 
was  to  the  south-east  of  Peestum,  beyond  the  river  Heleas, 
BOW  Alento. 

'    The  medals  of  Poseidonia  show  by  their  devices,  which 
eoDsist  of  anchors,  oars,  rudders,  and  other  nautical  im- 
'riements,  that  the  inhabitants  were  a  seafaring  people. 
'  Btrabo  says  that  the  Lucanians  took  Poseidonia  from  the 
•  Sjbarites,  and  the  Romans  afterwards  took   it  from  the 
-Xncanians,  and  it  must  have  been  under  them  that  the  in- 
laibitantB  lost  by  degrees  their  Greek  manners  and  refine- 
tmenU  a   circumstance  which  we  find  deplored  by  Aris- 
tozenus  of  Tarentnm  ( Athenseus,  xiv.  7) :  and  this  is  con- 
Imed  by  Strabo  (vi.  253),  who  says  that,  with  the  exception 
i€  Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  Rhegium,  all   other  Greek 
owns   in  Southern   Italy  had  become  barbarised,  being 
»eeopied,  some  by  the  Lucanians,  others  by  the  Campa- 
unnsy  though  all  in  reality  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
liry  places  under  the  year  422  of  Rome  a  battle  fought  in 
lie  neighbourhood  of  Paestum  by  Alexander  king  of  Epirus 
igunst  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  united,  who  were  de- 
nted.    Half  a  century  later,  at  the  end  of  the  war  against 
Pyrrbus,  the  Romans  are  stated  to  have  sent  cx)lonies  to 
Ptoseidonia  and  Cossa.    (Livy,  Epitome,  xiv.)    Livy  afler- 
vmrdsCxxiL  36,  and  xxvi.  39)  speaks  of  Petstum  as  of  a 
town  ^lied  to  Rome,  and  willingly  assisting  Rome,  like  its 
aeighbours  of  Velia  and   Neapolis,   in   the  great  contest 
against  Hannibal;  and  in  another  place  (xxvii.  10)  Pses- 
tum  is  numbered  among  the  eighteen  faithful  Latin  colo< 
luea  which  did  not  forsake  Rome  in  the  time  of  danger. 
Stoabo   (Y.   25 1 )  observes  that  *  the  country  between  the 
Samnites  and  Campanians  and    the  Tyrrhenian   Sea  as 
fior  as  the   Frentani,  was  inhabited  by  the   Picentini,   a 
eolony  of  the  Piceni  from   tho  Adriatic   coast,  who  had 
heen  forcibly  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  shores  of 
the  Poseidonian  or  Neptunian  Gulf,  now  called  PsDstan, 
the  town  of  Poseidonia  being  named  Psestum.*      In  two 
inscriptions  of  the  Roman  time  existing  at  Naples,  Psestum 
b  styled  a  municipium.     Nothing  is  known  of  it  under 
the  empire,  but    the  surrounding  country   is  celebrated 
«by  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  poets,  for  the  abundance 
and  luxuriance  of  its  roses,  and  the  ^Pcestanae  valles'  are 
extolled  for  their  fertility,  a  quality  which ,  they  have  re- 
tailed to  this  day.    The  country  south-east  of  Psestum  as 
fv  as  Cape  Palinuro  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the 
kiagdom  of  Naples,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  II 
CDento,'  from  the  river  Alento,  which  flows  through  it. 

Bishops  of  Psestum  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
clrarch  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  tera.  A  bishop  named 
Fknrentius  attended  the  council  of  Rome  under  pope  Sym- 
macbua,  a.d.  499.  In  the  tenth  century,  tho  Saracens, 
btving  invaded  this  part  of  the  country,  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Acropoli,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Paostum,  where 
tb^  fortified  themselves,  and  long  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  dakes  of  Beneventum  and  the  Greeks  to  expel  them. 
This  was  the  period  in  which  they  devastated  Beneventum, 
Buri,  Matera,  and  other  towns ;  and  it  seems  that  Peestum 
Was  ruined  about  the  same  time,  and  the  episcopal  see  was 
'Amoved  to  Capaccio  on  the  neighbouring  mountain.  In 
^he  following  century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens, 
king  Roger  the  Norman  ransacked  the  temples  and  other 
l^uildings  of  Psestum  of  their  marble  and  other  ornaments, 
lo  adorn  the  cathedral  which  he  raised  at  Salerno, 


During  the  middle  ages  the  remains  of  Psestum  lay  uih 
noticed,  though  not  unknown,  as  some  people  have  gratui* 
tously  stated,  for  the  temples  are  conspicuous  objects  fVom 
almost  every  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  there  is  nothing 
between  them  and  the  sea  to  obstruct  the  view.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  natives  were  careless  of  those  things,  and 
the  country  having  become  unwholesome  and  infested  by 
outlaws,  strangers  did  not  venture  into  it.  When  Don 
Carlos  Bourbon,  having  conquered  Naples  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  became  the  resident  sovereign,  he 
revived  the  taste  for  the  arts  and  antiquities.  Count  Felice 
Gazola  of  Piacenza,  an  officer  in  his  service,  having  been 
appointed  commandant-general  of  artillery,  had  occasion  to 
visit  that  coast,  and  being  himself  a  man  of  taste,  he 
admired  the  temples  and  other  remains  in  that  solitary 
region,  and  took  drawings  of  them,  with  the  intention  of 
having  them  published ;  but  king  Charles  having  removed 
to  Madrid,  Gazola  ibllowcd  him  thither.  Mazocchi,  in 
1764,  in  his  work  on  the  Heraclean  Tables,  inserted  a  dis- 
sertation on  Pa>stum  and  its  history,  and  mentioned  Count 
Gazola  as  having  again  brought  to  notice  the  remains  of 
that  once  illustrious  city.  Winkclmann,  who  visited  Psestum 
in  1758,  has  made  some  remarks  on  the  temples  in  his  in- 
troduction to  his  '  Anmerkungen  iiber  die  Baukunst  der 
Alten.'  About  the  same  time  Pasquale  Mugnone  wrote  a 
work  entitled  'De  veris  Posidonise  ac  Psosti  originibus  Di&- 
sertatio,'  without  date.  In  1767  appeared  in  London  the 
first  description  of  Psestum,  *  The  Ruins  of  Paestum,'  fol., 
with  4  plates,  anonymous,  which  was  followed  by  Major's 
work,  which  had  the  same  title,  in  1 768.  In  1769  a  French 
translation  of  the  former  work,  in  4to.,  with  plates,  was 
published  at  Paris,  and  in  the  preface  to  this  translation  the 
plates  were  said  to  be  derived  from  drawings  taken  on  the 
spot  by  a  French  artist  named  Souflot,  as  early  as  1750,  and 
some  of  which  had  been  engraved  and  published  at  Paris,  by 
M.  Dumont,  in  1 764.  As  the  plates  however  of  these  works, 
according  to  Father  Antonio  Paoli,  were  incorrect,  except 
those  that  were  borrowed  from  Gazola's  drawings,  which  he 
had  shown  to  some  friends,  Gazola  commissioned  some 
persons  at  Naples,  among  others  Father  Antonio  Paoli,  to 
compare  his  drawings  witti  the  originals,  and  prepare  them 
for  publication.  Gazola  having  died  in  Spain  in  1780,  Paoli 
became  the  depositary  of  his  papers,  from  which  he  pub- 
lished his  fine  work,  *  Psestanse  Dissertationes,'  Italian  and 
Latin,  with  sixty-three  plates,  thirteen  of  which  are  of  Posi- 
donian  coins,  and  a  topographical  map,  fol.,  Rome,  1 784. 
Delagordette's  *Ruines  de  Peestum'  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1797.  The  'Magna  Grsecia*  of  Wilkins  also 
contains  descriptions  and  architectural  drawings  of  the 
temples. 

PiESTUM,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  while  the  Italian  artists,  unacquainted  with  Grecian 
examples,  took  the  writings  of  Vitruvius  as  their  canons  for 
the  difi*erent  orders,  there  existed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  city  of  Naples  examples  of  primitive  Doric  archi- 
tecture of  far  more  severe  character  and  more  massive  pro- 
portions than  any  in  Greece  itself,  if  we  except  the  temple 
at  Corinth.  Mazocchi,  in  his  work  above  referred  to,  ob- 
serves that  the  monuments  at  Psestum  could  not  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  architectural  orders  of  Vitruvius ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  aware  what  they  really  are. 

These  structures,  now  almost  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
opulence  of  Poseidonia  or  Paestum,  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  two  of  them  in  tolerably  perfect  preservation.  The 
solidity  of  their  construction  almost  bids  defiance  to  all 
attempts  to  destroy  them  for  the  sake  of  their  materials ; 
while  other  ruins  within  the  walls  of  the  city  plainly  attest 
how  completely  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  carried  on 
around  them.  Even  of  the  amphitheatre  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  traces  of  its  general  form  and  winding  vaults. 
According  to  Paoli,  the  architecture  of  the  Poestum  templea 
is  to  be  considered  rather  as  Etruscan  than  Grecian ;  yet 
whatever  may  be  the  country  of  the  architects,  there  is  no 
disputing  that  the  buildings  themselves  essentially  belong 
to  the  Doric  style ;  their  distinct  character  in  that  respect 
rendering  their  peculiarities  all  the  more  striking.  We  find 
here  precisely  the  same  features  and  members,  only  with  a 
difference  ;  and  moreover  precisely  the  sam^  disposition. 
In  fact  it  is  only  for  the  differences  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
that  these  temples  are  at  all  remarkable ;  since  in  their  plans 
and  all  other  particulars  they  present  nothing  more  than 
what  is  common  to  nearly  all  Greek  temples,  namely,  a 
cella  surrounded  by  external  colonnadesi    or  peripteraL 
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Both  tfiosc  at  Pffistum  are  peripteral  and  bexa&tyle,  tKe 
only  difference  between  them  being  that  the  larger  one  has 
fourteen  columns  on  each  of  its  aides  (reckoning  agnin  Iho&c 
at  the  angles)*  and  the  other  only  thirteen.  The  first  (wlitch 
is  105  feet  lonjf  by  79  wide)  is  ht/p^fhrui,  or  open  to  the 
sky  ;  that  Is^  iis  oella  form&  an  inner  court,  wflh  a  range  of 
seven  Doric  columns  on  each  side  sup[>Qrting  an  architrave, 
on  which  Hlands  a  second  ran:^e  of  smaller  columns  of  the 
same  ojxicr;  which  arrangement  produces  a  most  uncouth 
effi-'ct.  The  floor  of  this  cell  a  is  raised  several  feet  higher 
ihan  thai  of  the  oxternal  colonnades.  The  external  col  uinns 
are  of  extraordinary  masaiveucas,  being  seven  feel  m  dia- 
meter at  iheir  base,  ihough  only  '29*iU'  high;  and  as  tljeir 
upper  diameter  below  the  capital  is  not  more  tlinn  4"9', 
tlieir  shafts  decrease  very  suddenly ;  one,  though  not  \hc 
most  unfortunate  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  as  compared 
With  the  necking  of  the  column,  the  capital  and  abacus 
jijyread  out  exeeedingly.  Another  Hingulariiy  k  ihiit  the 
archilrave  does  not  at  all  overhang  the  upper  pnrt  of  the 
columns,  its  soffit  being  of  the  same  thickneas  as  the  top  of 
their  shafts  beneath  their  capitals;  whereas  in  nearly  utl 
examples  of  the  Grecian  Donv  the  fare  of  the  architrave  ia 
in  a  plane  that  would  intersect  the  sliaft  of  the  column 
nearly  at  its  base.*  In  eomparison  with  the  height  of  the 
rulumns.  the  entabhxturc  is  exceeding  deep  nnd  ponderous, 
being  equal  to  one  half  of  that  of  their  shafia  excluaive  of 
the  capital ;  which  unusual  niassiveness  of  the  upp^r  part 
-I  i&  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  of  the  columns. 

Tho  imaller  temple,  sometimes  called  tliat  of  Ceres,  as 
the  other  is  that  of  Neptune,  measures  107  by  47  feet,  and, 
.  as  bus  been  observed,  is  hexastyle  peripteral ;  though  if  so  far 
perfectly  similar  to  the  one  just  deacnbed,  it  ha,^  one  very 
remarkable  sint^ularity  in  its  plan,  which  is  that- the  pronaos 
is  not  formed  by  columns  between  antoo,  and  conntqucnily 
enclosed  at  it*  sides,  but  has  Iwueulumns  nnd  a  half  column 
on  eath  side,  which  latter  is  altaclicd,  instead  of  an  ant  a,  to  Ike 
end  of  the  wall  of  ihe  cella.  These  crdumns  are  rivised  upon 
a  sucis  one  behind  the  other,  and  have  small  bases,  As 
rei^ards  the  external  order,  one  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
the  detail  of  the  columns  is,  that  for  the  usual  narrow  ehan- 
nels  and  annulela  forming  the  hvpotrachelium,  or  necking 
beneath  the  capital,  a  very  deep  cave  It  o,  or  hullow,  is  sub- 
alitutcd,  which  is  carved.  The  ornament  thus  produced  has 
been  generally  compared  to  leaves,  and  some  have  most 
fancifully  suggested  thai  we  htte  lind  the  J^rst  rudimcnlsof 
foliage  for  the  decoration  of  capitals  ;  whereas,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  utter  dissimdarily  between  such  ornament  and 
fuliage  properly  so  termed,  it  consisls  of  what  look  more 
like  huaks  than  any  kind  of  leaves. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  third  building,  which  has  greatly 
puzzled  antiquaries  on  account  of  its  havim;  an  odd  number 
of  columns,  \u,  nme  m  each  front,  which  circumslance  lias 
led  them  to  suppose  that  it  could  not  have  been  erected  for 
a  temple,  but  must  have  been  a  havilicn,  palfcstra,  or  olhcr 
pubhc  building.  Except  however  as  regaids  what,  owing 
to  there  being  no  remains  of  pediment  to  call  attention  to 
the  central  column,  docs  not  at  all  strike  the  eye,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  character  of  the  design  to  distin- 
guish  It  from  llic  generality  of  Greek  temples,  it  being 
merely  apcnpteral  bnildmg  (whose  dimenaiuna  are  177  feet 
by  75)  with  nmo  columns  at  each  end  and  eighteen  on 
eiich  of  its  longer  sides,  those  at  the  aiitrles  of  the  former 
being  rockuned  again.  The  only  ihing'at  all  lemarkablo 
now  to  he  traced  in  its  plan  is  that  it  was  divided  in  its 
breadth  by  an  internal  ran-^e  of  columns  in  the  middle, 
three  of  which  are  yet  remaining;  on  wliich  account  lint 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  a  double  temph*,  with  a  single  ctlla 
divided  by  a  mere  screen  of  columns,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Dioscuri,  as  the  tutelary  deities  of  navigation  nnd  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  port  of  Piestum ;  or  rather,  according  to  his 
restoration  of  the  plan,  the  part  of  the  cella  so  divided  o(T 
was  merely  a  very  deep  pronaos,  having  three  columns  in 
unth  in  front,  and  a  range  of  four  columns  within,  forming 
A  double  avenue  leading  to  two  smaller  sanctuaries  contain- 
ing the  altars  or  statues  of  the  respective  divinities.  Yet  as 
no  internal  walls  now  exist,  it  has  generally  been  suppose^ 
that  there  never  was  any  kmd  of  cella  or  enclosure  withm 
the  external  colonnades. 
The  order  itself  is  very  remarkable,  for  besides  the  neck- 

^  •  S««  C«r.u*iii,  p.  38b,  ettl  of  tfi«  Greek  Doric  orJ^^r  of  Itie  PflrtlienoB,  whicli 
beaidet  •xpUtnlog  wb«t  U  tuid  of  Iho  ■rcbitrmve'i  owihanpng  the  mlumu, 
wUl  by  eQDttAriKA  thtfw  how  veiy  much  ni^te  mn^site   *«  Vhe  P»»Ia»i 


ings  of  the  columns  being  ornamented  aoi 
to  those  of  the  smaller  temple,  Ibis  shafts  »r* 
curved,  so  as  to  seem  almost  to  belly  out  in  tht 
owing  to  their  diminishing  very   buddenly  nl  i 
thirds  of  Iheir  height,  while  tho  contrncijon  j 
nocking  causes  the  abacus  to  apjjear  of  * 
nitude,  its  breadth /being  in  fact  consj  . 
double  the  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft,  whiTcit*.  lO 
examples  of  the  order  the  average  proportion  of 
is  only  one  half  more  than  the  upper  diamtrter. 

In  order  to  show  at  one  view  both  tho  actual  i 
and  proporiions  of  the  columns,  we  give  tiietn  ii 
inches,  without  regard  to  fractional  purts  of  (ho  I 
that  they  may  be  readily  compared  with  the  Corii 
pie,  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  them  in  tui 
that  also  is  adrled.  A I  tlic  same  lime  wo  al 
to  correct  a  mistake  ui  Ihe  table  of  Doric  ex\ 
page  M7  of  Column,  where  the  lower  diameter 
be  only  2  feel  5*10  inches,  and  the  upper  out;  4 


Hcigltt  of  i-xtuino 

Great  Temple  at  Pffstum 
SimiUer  temt>l<i       ditto 
Third  leniple,  or  basilica 
Temple  a  I  Corinth 

'238'            did 

PAEZ.  PEDRO,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  misfiin 
born  at  Qlmedo,  a  lov^n  in  New  Castile,  m  1^GV| 
completed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  lus  ord 
appointed  to  furm  part  of  the  mi^sion  at  Gon^aiiH 
that  part  in  1587.     At  thut  time  the  numeroits  f 
who  hud  resided  in  Abyssinia  Mnce  the  invasianJI 
toval  de   Gam  J,   being   without    a  patriarcU 
director  of  any   sort  [Abyssinia],  sent  to  Goa 
priests,   when   Paez   and  another  Jesuit,  uatned 
Montserral,   were  despatched  by  the  governor, 
missionaries   sailed  IVom  Gna  tn    15sb;   they 
Din,  w It  ere    they   made  some  slay,  disguisisd 
nians.    They  then  sailed  for  Muscat,  on  the  5thl 
15S8.     Froin  thence   ihcy  made  for  the  port  of  1 
Abyssinia;  hut  on  their  passajje  thitler  lliey  wen^ 
by  an  Arab  pirate,  in  sight  of  Dofar  (I4th  Feb., 
carried  in  irons  to  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Sha 
the  Portuguese  writers).    They  were  at  first  kind 
by  this  sovereign  ;    but  lie  himself  being  a  tribute 
Turkish  pasha  of  Yemen,  and  hound  by  treaty  ic 
all  the  Poringucse  who  might  fall  into  his  hantb,] 
his  companion  were  sent  to  yuniia,  the  cupital  of  Vl 
the  court  of  the  pasha,  where  they  passed    seven f 
Ihe  most  di;eadtul  captivity*     Being  at  last  relet 
intercession  of  the  viceroy  of  India,  v^ho  olitoiq 
liberty  upon  the  payment  of  a  ihouiaud  crowns  i 
each,  the  I  wo  misasionaries  returned  to  Goa  m  I  j 
ardour  of  Paez  seems  not  to  Inive  been  damped 
sufferings  ;    on  the  conlrary.  at'ier  spending  se%*erii 
Diu  and  Cambova,  he  embarked  a  second  limo  for  j 
and  landed  at  M^isawa  iu  April,  1603.     His  first  obj! 
to  learn  one  of  the  most  exlensi\-cly  used  native  dti^lci 
Ghcez,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  such  a  profi 
enabled  to  translate  into  it  the  compendium  of 
doctrine  written  by  Marcos  Gcorajc,  and  lo  i; 
native  children  in  tlie  dialogues  which  that  \^ 
In  J 604,  Za-EKiUj^hel,  the  rcij^niog  nmnarch  ui   i-%M 
ht-aring  of  the  attainments  of  Paez  and  the  proifl 
his  pupils  orderefl  him   to  appear  at  his  court  wfli 
them,  ihat   he  might  judge  for  himself,     Pacx  was 
received  by  the  king,  who  conferred  upon  hitn  txU 
honours  and  dislinctiuns.     On  the  iollowing  da; 
was  maintained  in  his  royal  presence,  wdieo  Pacj 
answered  every  argument  adduced  by  their  oppo 
mass  was  next  celebrated,  in  conformity  with  thi 
ritual;  after  whicli  Paez  preached  a  sermon  in  Gl 
so  much  success,  that  the  king  himself  became  a 
the  new  religion,  and  wrote  to  the  pope,  and  lo  Pj 
then  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  pruynig  ihem  to  s( 
reinforLemeni  of  missionaries.    This  wish  of  the 
having  been  made  pnhhc,  proved  falul  to  Iiim; 
Abyssinian   priests,  dreading  the  ascendency  wbii 
and  his  followers  had  atmined  at  court,  excited  a 
nnd  Za-Denghel  was  killed  ni  a  battle  with  his 
subjects,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Gq 
1604)*    Soeinosi  olherwiae  called  MelcK  Scgl] 
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Zil-Denghel  m  tbe  empire,  was  slill  roofe  favourable 
?iev«  of  tbe  Portuguese  missionary.  Soon  ai\er  his 
ion  to  the  throne,  he  summoued  lo  his  presence  Pae«, 
ri»ho  eelebratcd  mass  and  preached  befjre  all  his  court, 
^Atscmibled  for  the  purpose.  lie  granted  hira»  beside*,  a 
[large  pwsce  of  ground  at  Gorgura,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  on 
^Ibe  frouUi  side  of  the  lake  Deinbua.  to  build  a  monastery 
itof  bis  order  iiml  a  pitlice  fur  himaelf.  On  ihis  occasion. 
vilhoiit  ihe  assifetanre  of  any  European,  but  vvith  the  mere 
,iietp  of  the  natives  working  under  bis  orders.  Paez  product^d 
^uildiDf?  which  was  tbe  astoniiibment  of  those  who  beheld 
Kpring-lock.  which  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the  doors, 
the  king's  life  when  an  allempt  was  afterwards  made 
Lisinaie  him.  Paez  lived  in  great  intiraatry  with  So- 
hom  be  accompaiiiL^d  in  all  his  military  expeditions. 
one  of  these  occasions  that  be  visited  Nagnina,  a 
days*  march  from  the  sources  of  tbe  Nile,  and 
the  neigbb«»unng  country,  a  fact  which  Bruce 
endeavoured  to  discredit,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
lo  himself  the  j»lory  of  being  the  first  European  wbovi)»itcd 
the  sourceof  the  Abawi,  then  reputed  lo  be  the  main  branch 
of  the  Nile.  [Bruce.)  Pedio  Paez  died  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  1662,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  having  the  satis* 
Ibrtion  of  seeing  his  missionary  labours  crowned  with  suo- 
and  persuading  tlie  king  to  receive  the  general  con- 
iif  and  repudiate  all  bis  wive.4  but  one.  Catholicism^ 
tntrodueed  into  Abyssinia,  did  not  long  remain  the 
iR  of  ihe  stale.  After  the  death  of  Socinos  ilSZl), 
r.  Facilidas,  persecuted  thu  Jesuitji  and  re-esta- 
the  old  creed,  which  was  Cbristianity,  though  in  a 
pt  form.  Besides  the  translation  of  the  Catechism 
written  by  Mareo>s  George  and  other  tracts  into  the 
iMliire  dialect  of  Abyssinia.  Nicolas  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.^ 
PdL  iL,  p,  i25)  altribute*  to  Paez  a  treatise  *  De  Abyssino* 
htm  Erroribus,'  a  general  history  of  Ethiopia  which  wai 
supposed  to  exist  in  manuscript  at  Rome,  and  several  letters 
h  have  been  published  in  the  collection  entitled  *  Lit- 
Annuae.* 

^MMioria  da  EtMopia  a  alta,  by  Manoel  de  Almeida, 
in  tbe  British  Museum,  No.  9S61,  fob  196;  Ludolf's 
'a  Mthiopica  ;  Bruce's  Traveis ;  Salt's  AbyMtinia,) 
PAGAN.  BLAISP  FRANQOIS.  COMTE  DE,  dis- 
linfruished  both  as  a  military  engineer  and  a  mathematician, 
Iras  descended  from  a  noble  Nea)>olitan  family,  and  born  at 
|kv%noit  in  France^  in  1604.  Under  the  auspices  of  his  re< 
laliv  -  ' '  -  ;ii*table  De  Luyncs,  be  entered  the  French  army 
Mry  id,  no  less  by  hi^  gallantry  and  talents  than 

^  htj^  ttiiunv  conncxiuns.,  rose  rapidly  to  rank  and  reputa^ 
fton.  At  the  siecje  of  Montauban  be  lost  his  left  e^e  by  a 
Mtuaket  shot:  but  this  did  not  check  bis  zealous  career  of 
^srviee;  and  he  continued  to  increa<^e  his  celebrity  as  an 
lOeer  throughout  the  wars  of  tbe  reign  of  Louis  Xlll., 
until,  btfing  sent  into  Portugal  in  1642,  with  the  rank  of 
kmr^cUal  de  camp,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  contract  a  dis- 
temper in  that  country,  wbic-h  entailed  the  lo&s  of  bis  other 
wvA,  and  rendered  him  totally  blind,  at  the  early  age  of 
^  ht  years.     Being  thus  incapacitated  from  furiher 

it  is  country  in  tbe  5eld,   he  applied  himself,  with 
cnarac  reristic  enerify»  to  study  the  theory  of  a  profession 

eieh  he  bad  already  successfully  practised  ;  and,  in  1645, 
published  his  *Traite  de  Fortifications/  tbe  ablest  essay 
Nn  IImi  science  of  defence  which  the  world  bad  yut  ecen. 
W\lh  no  less  ardour  he  had  engaged  in  the  kindred  pursuit 
^  mathematieal  research;  and  the  fruits  of  bts  labours 
irtT*e  exhibited  in  the  publication,  in  1651,  of  bis 'Thfo- 
G/bm^triques,*  followed,  in  1657  and  165B,  by  a 
Ireftiiic  on  the  planetary  theory,  and  some  astronomical 
tables,  all  of  which  were  highly  esteemed  by  bis  contempora* 

SHe  was  aUo  the  translator  of  a  Spanish  account  of 
river  Amaion,  accompanied  by  a  chart,  the  draught 
Mch  be  i;^  said,  though  blind,  to  have  drawn  with  his 
liand.  With  all  ttis  mental  accomplishments,  however, 
I^cpn  wras  not  without  that  common  weuktiess  of  hi^sage, — 
ibeiief  in  judicial  astronomy.  But  this  fuible  was  redeemed 
kj  many  estimable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  for  which 
le  lived  highly  respected  both  in  the  courtly  and  tbe  learned 
Itirclc4  of  his  country  and  times.  He  died  at  Paris,  univer* 
laljy  honoured,  in  166i. 

I  Ixis  mathematical  works  of  Pagan  have  lost  their  value  : 
inU  >9  ^n  engineer,  he  must  e\'er  be  numbered  among  the 

Cmt  fiiasters  of  the  art  of  fortiScation.  His  belonged  in 
t  to  that  rare  order  of  minds  whose  creations  form  an 
noe^  In  the  history  of  any  science.  He  corrected  the  errors 
■^      P.  C,  No,  1055. 


and  combtned  the  advantages  which  he  fouDd  in  the  sys- 
tems of  tbe  Italian  and  Flemish  engineers  ;  and  though  ho 
had  been  preceded  in  France  by  Erraid  and  De  Ville.  and 
was  followed  and  excelled  by  Vauban,  he  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  fortifung. 
He  signally  improved  the  old  defective  constiuctjon  of  bas- 
tions ;  be  ftrat  gave  due  proportions  to  their  faces,  tlank*, 
and  lines  of  detence ;  and  he  either  onginaled  or  adopted 
llie  idea  of  a  perpendicular  tlanking  fire,  which,  though 
neglected  by  Vauban,  has  become  the  great  principle  of  all 
tbe  modern  systems. 

PAGE'LLUS,  a  genus  of  iUhes  of  tbe  order  Acantho- 
plerygii,  and  family  Sparid®.  This  genus,  established  by 
Cuvier,  contains  all  those  sparoid  fishes  in  which  the  front 
teeth  are  small  and  prickly,  and  very  numerous;  the  molars 
are  of  a  round  furnii  and  there  are  sometimes  more  than  two 
rowsof  them  ;  but  the  two  outer  rows  in  these  eases  are  al- 
ways ram^h  the  largesiL  Tbe  foremost  teeth  form  a  dense 
mass,  and  are  compared  by  Cuvier  to  the  bristly  points  of  the 
cardmg-machme  used  in  combing  wool,  a  character  which 
distinguishes Xhese  fishes  from  thuse  of  ttie  genus /^a^ruj,  lu 
which  the  foremost  teeth  are  conical ;  the  molar  teeth  more- 
over are  smaller  than  m  the  last* mentioned  genus.  The 
body  is  usually  of  an  elongate-ovate  and  compressed  form, 
and  the  dursal  fins  are  continuous.  About  six  European 
and  five  ex ti-a -European  species  of  Pagellus  are  known. 
Two  species  occur  on  our  own  coast:  tue  Spanish  Bream 
iPageUut  ertfthrinui,  Cuv.  et  VaL),  which  is  uf  a  fine  car- 
mine-red colour  above,  passing  into  rose-colour  on  die  sides 
of  tbe  body,  and  tinted  with  silvery  while  beneath  ;  and  the 
Sea-Bream  iPageUus  centrodontus,  Cuv.  et  Val.i,  which  is 
also  known  by  the  names  of  the  Gilt-bead  and  Red  GUt* 
head.  Tbe  former  of  these  two  species  is  \ery  common  in 
tbe  Mediterranean^  but  occurs  rarely  off  tbe  British 
coast  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  he  has  never  seen  above  two 
or  three  specimens,  and  these  were  taken  with  the  Sea- 
Bream,  which  is  also  common  in  the  Mediten'anean,  and  by 
no  means  uncommon  on  our  own  coast. 

Tbe  following  is  the  description  of  the  Sea-Bream  given  by 
the  author  of  the  *  History  of  Dritbh  Fishes,*  The  jaws  are 
short,  and  equal  in  length;  tbe  eye  is  very  large,  indes 
golden  yellow;  the  head  short;  the  liue  of  tho  profile  de- 
scends rapidly:  cheeks,  operculum,  and  interoperculum 
covered  with  scales  ;  tho  preoperculum  and  part  of  the  apace 
before  and  under  the  orbit  have  a  metallic  tin-fod  appear- 
ance :  two  nari-ow  stripes  are  observable  on  each  side  behind 
tbe  bead,  and  these  meet  on  tbe  central  line  at  the  top;  at 
the  origin  of  the  lateral  Ime,  behind  the  ed|^  of  tbe  oper- 
culum, is  a  conspicuous  dark  patch  made  up  of  small  spots; 
tbe  colour  of  the  body  is  reddi^^b,  tinged  with  grey;  lighter 
on  the  sides,  which  are  golden  grey,  and  marked  with  faint 
longiludinol  bands,  whicii  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
body:  the  belly  is  nearly  white,  and  the  rlorsal  and  anal 
fins  ar©  brown,  each  appearing  as  if  lodged  in  a  groove  from 
the  risiug  edges  of  tbe  skin  and  scales  along  tbe  base:  the 
pectoral  fins  and  tail  are  red,  and  the  vcnlrals  are  grey* 

The  Sea-Bream  is  not  highly  esteemed  for  tbe  table.  It 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
apparently  leaves  the  coast  in  the  cold  weaflier.  Mr,  Yarrell 
moreover  states  that  tbe  spawn  is  shed  in  tbe  beginning  of 
winter  in  deep  water;  and  in  January  the  young  fish,  which 
are  called  Chads,  of  about  one  inch  in  length,  are  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  large  Oshes  taken  two  or  three  leagues  from 
land:  in  summer,  when  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  they 
abound  in  innumerable  multitudes,  and  are  taken  by  anglers 
in  harbours,  and  from  tbe  rocks;  for  tbcy  bite  with  great 
eagerness  at  any  bait,  even  of  tbe  Ueshof  their  own  species. 
Tbe  food,  both  ot  the  young  and  adult  fish,  is  not  however 
confined  to  animal  substance,  for  they  devour  the  green 
species  of  sea-weeds,  which  they  bite  from  tho  rocks,  and 
for  bruising  which  their  molar  teeth  are  well  suited,  as  are 
their  long  and  capacious  intestines  for  digesting  them. 

The  Spanish  Bream  is  rather  more  slender  in  its  form  than 
the  commoner  British  species,  the  eyes  are  smaller,  and  tho 
mouth  has  a  wider  gape.  The  colouring  is  also  different;  it 
has  not  the  dark  patch  which  is  observable  on  each  aide  of 
the  body  near  tbe  head  in  tho  Sea-Bream. 

PAGO'Dxi,  a  corruption  of  tbe  Sanscrit  AAa^arafj,  '  boly- 
hovise,*  is  a  name  generally  applied  by  Europeans  to  temples 
in  the  East,  from  China  to  Hindustan,  These  structures 
generally  consist  of  a  porch,  a  vestibule  or  ante- sanctuary 
for  the  priests,  and  an  inner  sanctuary,  containing  tbe  prin- 
cipal idob     Some  of  the  Chinese  pagodas,  or  rather  tlio 
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Courts  ei^losfng  them,  are  of  very  grent  extent*  as  for  in- 
stnnee  that  ofHo-nang  in  tlie  south  suburb  ofConan,  tlie 
inferior  area  of  which  is  an  oblong  of  590  by  25U  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  cells  for  the  Bonzes,  in  the  centre  of  which 
quadrangle  are  three  y>ago(ias  or  pavilions,  each  33  feel 
square,  elevated  upon  a  terrace*  and  consisiing  of  two  stories, 
the  lowermost  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twertty-faur 
columns*  Some  of  the  Chinese  temples  are  lof^y  tower*  in 
several  stones,  diminishing  in  height  and  width  as  they 
ascend,  each  having  a  projectirn^  roof  of  glazed  tilua,  and 
generally  ornamented  with  bells.  Among  the  buildings 
erected  in  Kew  Gardens  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  is  a  lofty  Chi- 
nese pagoda  of  this  kind :  yet  althou^^h  called  pagodas  by 
Europeans,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  iheraBclves  to 
ftueh  towers  i«  Taas,  Ttiere  is  a  very  celebrated  Taa  at 
Nankin,  composed  of  porcelain:  it  is,  like  most  others, 
an  ociogon*  upwainb  of  210  feet  high,  and  divided  into  ten 
Rtone.s  each  of  which  has  a  marble  gallery  with  gilt  lattiees, 
the  stairs  being  funned  within  the  thickncs^s  of  the  walls. 
The  summit  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  from  which  risus  a 
h»i>y  [»ole  or  mfist  about  thirty  feet  high.  Of  that  at  Tong- 
Tftohauff-Fou,  the  exterior  is  also  of  porcelain,  but  th«  walls 
t  hum  ■solves  are  of  marble.  Others  have  a  single  staiirase 
ill  the  centre  carried  up  through  all  the  different  stories. 
Although  so  completely  dissimilar  in  style,  these  Taas 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Gopuras  and  Vimanas,  or 
lofty  pyramid  tower- tern  pies,  of  the  Hindus.  [Hindu  Ak- 
rHiTECTiMiE.]  Both  seem  to  have  originated  in  a  common 
idcD,  diffen:-ntly  modified,  according  to  the  taste  and  mode 
ttf  buildine  of  iho  respective  nations. 

I'AGtJ'RlANS,  a  tribe  of  the  apterurous  seelion  of  the 
AtifMUumus  family  of  crustaceans,  composed  of  a  consider- 
iiumber  of  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  more  or  less  complete  softness  of  the  abdomen,  the 
want  of  symmetry  in  the  appendages  of  Ibis  part  of  the 
body,  the  shortness  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and 
many  other  characters.  In  the  greater  number,  the  abdomen 
is  small,  nearly  entirely  memorauLius,  and  partially  rolled 
upon  itself;  and  for  the  protection  of  this  defenceless  part 
the  animal  lodges  it  in  the  turbinated  shell,  generally,  of 
•rime  gastropod.  The  crab  is  retained  in  the  t^hcU  by  the 
aid  of  the  posterior  feet,  and  a  pair  of  crustttceous  appen- 
dages at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  specieti  it  is 
l\jrther  fixed  by  means  of  certain  organs  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude.  The  popu- 
lar names  by  which  these  crustaceans  are  known  in  Britain 
and  the  West  India  Islands  are  Hermit-Crabs  and  Soldier- 
Crabt  I  and  in  France  they  are  called  Bernards  FHermife. 
Tboy  are  held  so  firmly  in  the  shell  of  wliieh  tliey  have 
pos:^essed  themselves,  that  they  move  about  with  it  more  or 
less  briskly  according  to  its  comparative  size  or  aptitude. 
Organization. 
The  carapace  Is  divided  into  many  portions  by  lines, 
which  are  more  or  lees  membranous;  one  of  these  deprea- 
»ions  or  furrows  separates  it  transversely  vuto  two  huln*s, 
tho  anterior  of  which  constitutes  the  stomachal  regioti,  and 
IS  very  nearly  contlucnt  with  the  hei^atic  regions,  which  are 
very  small,  and  occupy  its  posterior  angles.  The  last  or 
posterior  half  is  divided  longitudinally  iulo  three  portions ; 
the  median  ^lorlion  conslituies  the  cardial  and  iniesliual 
regions,  and  the  two  lateral  portions  form  the  branchial 
regions,  which  last  are  bepaiated  by  a  similar  line  from  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  carapace,  which  descend  towanls  the 
base  of  the  het  The  ophthalmic  ring  is  sometimes  hidden 
above  by  a  rostrifurm  prolongation  of  the  cura(>ace,  but  is 
always  free,  and  has  above  two  small  prolongations  in  the 
form  of  scales ;  the  ocular  pedundes,  which  are  directed 
forwards,  are  not  retractile,  and  are  inserted  directly  above 
the  internal  aniemirr^  whieli  present  very  varicible  dimen* 
iions,  but  always  have  the  basibry  joint  either  small  or 
ijlongated,  and  are  fixed  by  two  short  or  moderate  multi- 
articulate  II laments.  The  e-jrierual  antetmee  are  inserted 
on  the  outside  of  the  inleraal  ones,  on  the  sides  of  the 
oeular  pe<liinclea;  their  second  joint  has,  above,  a  spiniform 
piece,  which  is  ordinarily  movcalle.  and  seems  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  palp.  The  exteriialjaet'^*'^*^  are  prdjform.  The 
Hernum  is  nearly  linear  forwards,  and  i%  a  little  enlarged 
posteriorly ;  the  two  last  rin^js  of  the  thorax  are  en- 
tirely free  and  moveable,  and  the  last  reachtjs  beyond  the 
carapace,  and  is  completed  above  by  a  tergal  horny  piece* 
The  anterior  feet  arti  kr^e,  and  nearly  always  of  unettnal 
dimensions ;  they  are  terminated  by  a  larKC  mofius,  the  claws 
ixt  fthwh  are  BhoH  md  very  siouU    The  Uv  tuoceeding 
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pairs  are  very  laro^e?  the  fourth  pair,  on  the  ooutrary,j 
short,  elevated  above  the  others,  and  nearly  alwmys 
naied  by  a  didactylous  band;  the  fifth  pair  are  eqi 
short,  elevated  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  tern&mi 
by  a  mora  or  less  we  11- formed  pincer.  The  first 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  represented  by  bortiy  platei  «f 
greater  or  less  size,  the  first  of  which  ordinarily  U  neady 
confluent  with  the  last  thoracic  ring;  sometimes  this  fini 
abdominal  segment  is  in  both  sexes  furnished  with  a  pairsf 
rudimentary  apjiendages  apphed  against  the  base  of  the 
posterior  feet;  but  in  general  it  is  without  them.  In  tbi 
male  ihe  second  segment  also  is  sometimes  furnished  witki 
pair  of  false  feet,  but  in  general  only  gives  insertion  to  so 
appendage  placed  on  the  left  side ;  the  three  suceeedtnf 
segments  are  always  deprived  of  appendages  on  the  nibt 
side,  and  sometimes  present  none  on  the  left  in  the  miTt; 
ordinarily  they  each  support  a  false  foot  composed  of  a  faaii* 
lary  cyhndrical  stem  and  one  or  two  terminal  blades;  tfaoM 
appendages,  which  are  consequently  four  in  number,  geor 
mlly,  are  always  very  small  in  the  male  and  rather  large  ia 
the  female,  whose  eggs  they  serve  to  fix.  At  the  extremitf  of 
the  ahdoinen  are  two  horny  plates,  which  represent  lim 
sixth  and  seventh  segments,  and  a  pair  of  appcndafii^ 
nearly  at  ways  nonsymmetrical,  and  terminated  hv  iwntiasi 
and  short  hvunchcs,  which  are  fixed  to  the  plat  tn 

place  of  the  ^ixth  abdominal  ring.     (Milne  Kd 

Mr.  Broderip.  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Habits  and  SuucUl^s 
of  Pagiiri^*  ZooL  Journ,^  vol.  iv.),  states,  that  in  pursuing  hu 
inquiries  upon  that  subject  he  had  been  struck  vith  tir* 
beautiful  piovi**ions  in  their  animal  economy.  Tto 
backs  are  towards  the  arch  of  the  turbinated  shell  occi 
by  them,  and  their  well-armed  nippers  and  fir&i  two  . 
succeeding  feet  generally  project  beyond  the  moutH  _ 
The  short  feet  rest  upon  the  polished  surface  of  the  od» 
mella,  and  tl)e  outer  surface  of  their  termination,  esp 
that  of  the  Qrst  pair,  is  in  some  gpocies  most  admirably 
shod,  to  give  *  the  Soldier'  a  firm  footmg  when  he  mal 
sortie,  or  to  add  to  the  resistance  of  the  crustaceous  bol 
theend  of  hisabdomen  or  tail,  when  he  is  attacked  and 
to  withdraw  into  his  castle.  On  passing  the  '. 
wards  over  the  termination  of  these  feet,  they  i 
but  if  the  finger  be  passed  upwards,  the  vou^ 
stuntly  perceived.  The  same  sort  of  structure  \ ,  .^i 

as  a  file)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  smaller  caudal  hold^r^    liM 
second  provii^ioii  he  observed  in  a  very  fine  and  lari^  spedM 
of  Pagurus  from  the  Mauritius  iPagurus  gu! 
vier,  he  is  iuelined  to  believe).  Two  specimeti^ 
British   Museum)  were  in  his  possession,  one 
housed  in  a  very  Urge  young  shell  of  Pteroc^tis  tmm 
the  other  (nearly  a  loot  long)  is  naked,  and  on  examu 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  or  tail  of  this  spectuei 
great  number  of  transverse  rows  of  acetabula  were  \a 
seen,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.     Dr.  Brisiht  hss  !in» 
other  nuked  specimen,  in  which  the  same  formation,  wbi^ 
must  very  much  assist  the  hold  of  the  Paguru*^  is  vi»i] 

Rtspiratory  Si/stem.—MM.  Audouin  and  Milne 
wards,  in  their  interesting  memoir,  *  Dc  la  Respiration 
enne  de-4  CruslaLils,  et  df^s  modifications  que  rsopanii 
bninchial  f-prouve  dans  les  Crabes  terrestres,*  show,  uist  01 
all  the  crui^latea  the  brauchiie  are  fitted  to  perforin  tkl 
functions  of  respiratory  organs  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  ill 
water,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  lup^ 
port  of  life  in  atumals  which  have  branchice  and  lii^e  in  lli 
air,  is  the  having  these  organs  defended  against  desiccstioi. 
The  provision  for  this  necessary  condition  in  the  ~ 
Crabs  will  be  found  in  the  article  Gecarcinus;  and 
habits  of  borue  of  ttio  Pagurians  demand  such  a  provi 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  SiirtrcAfi^  fPlm 
siological  Series,  No.  993,  DJ  is  a  preparstion  ' 

Vruh  (Hi^urus  Streblorti/x,  Leach),  with  the  I 
jecled  and  exposed  on  both  aides.  No.  993  of  the  sAUiC 
ries  is  a  small  crab  (Cancer  Pigurux,  Leach),  with 
carapace  and  all  the  viscera  removed  except  the  brane 
These  arc  crossed,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  together,  by  i 
row  tlat toned  process,  which  extends  from  the  aiaterior 
of  the  branchial  cavity.     {Cat} 

JJi^L'i ti le  Si/stfiffi . — N 0 .  G 1 2  o f  the  Ph v ^ ^  ■  1  -^ « ^-^ i  ^' 
in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surf^eoh 
mit-Crab   {Ptigurus  punctulattt^,  Oliv.),  i 
ventrsl  aj^peet  to  expose  its  intestinal  canal     I 
and  disposition  are  as  simple  as  that  of  the  8' 
thu4  d/ficmut)t  which  itumediat^ly  precedes  lu  iWouMl 
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;rows  mdually  narrower  to  its  termination,  wliich  is  just 
^low  the  last  crustaceous  appendage  of  the  tail.    (Cat) 

Brain  and  Nervoiu  System, — In  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London  (Physiological  Spries) 
rill  be  found  (No.  1303,  B)  a  Hermit-crab  (POgurus  pedun- 
miahu,  Oliv.)  dissected  by  Professor  Owen  for  the  display 
if  the  nervous  system.  *rhe  cephalic  ganglion  is  of  largo 
no,  and  transversely  quadrate  in  form  :  the  origins  of  the 
arge  nerTes  which  it  gives  off  to  the  eyes  and  antennae  are 
bown.  The  lateral  chords  unite  below  the  alimentary 
MOal  to  form  a  ganglion,  which  supplies  the  maxillary 
fipaxutus ;  the  chords  then  form  a  lar^e  oblong  ganglion 
dtuated  at  the  base  of  the  chelae,  and  extending  to  the 
rij^ins  of  the  second  pair  of  ambulatory  feet,  both  of  which 
mm  it  supplies.  The  lateral  chords,  greatly  enlarged,  sepa- 
Bte  Arom  each  other  for  a  short  distance,  and  re-unite  to 
bnn  a  third  ventral  ganglion,  smaller  than  the  second, 
rhich  supplies  the  third  pair  of  ambulatory  feet,  and  gives 
iff  posteriorly  three  pairs  of  nerves.  Of  these  the  lateral 
Air  supply  the  fourth  diminutive  pair  of  feet ;  the  mesial 
Air  the  fifth;  and  the  dorsal  pair,  of  extremely  minute 
am,  are  the  continuations  of  the  main  chords,  and  pass 
long  the  concave  side  of  the  soft  membranous  post-abdo- 
lan  to  the  anus,  anterior  to  which  a  small  ganglion  is 
ormed,  which  gives  off  the  nerves  to  the  caudal  lamelle, 
ms  converted  into  claspers,  enabling  the  animal  to  adhere 
9  the  columella  of  the  univalve  shell  which  it  may  havs 
riected  to  protect  that  part  of  the  body  which  nature  hae 
ift  nndefended  by  a  crustaceous  covering.  (Cat.,  vol.  iii., 
Mirtl.) 

Semes. — ^The  above  naragraph  will  show  the  extent  to 
rhich  si^ht,  touch,  ana  taste  are  developed;  and  in  the 
ame  senes  of  the  same  museum  (No.  1559,  A)  is  allermit- 
Srab  (Bigunu  Miles,  Oliv.)  prepared  by  the  same  skilful 
aads  to  show  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  is  composed  of  a 
ioiple  vestibular  cavity  situated  at  the  under  part  of  the 
iial  joint  of  the  external  antennte.  Hie  cavity  is  sur- 
ninded  by  a  dense  crustaceous  substance,  except  at  the 
itemal  opening,  where  the  auditory  filament  of  the  an- 
»Dal  nerve  penetrates  it,  and  at  the  opposite  side,  where 
D  elliptical  opening  is  left,  which  is  closed  by  the  acoustic 
lembrane :  the  vibrations  of  sound  affect  this  membrane, 
ad  are  transmitted  to  the  nerve,  which  is  exposed  on  the 
sft  side.    (Cat.,  vol.  iii.,  part  1.) 

i7iJtory.— The  Pagtirus  of  Aristotle  is  not  a  Hermit- 
rab;  bat  he  describes  three  kinds  of  Hermit-crabs  under 
he  name  capKivioi/  (Carcinium),  They  arc  termed  xapKivag 
ty  Oppiu,  iElian,  and  Gralen.  Pliny  seems  to  confound 
beno  with  the  Pinnotheres  or  Pinnophylax,  as  is  noticed 
y  Aldrovandus.  Rondeletius,  Belon,  and  Gesner  describe 
bem  ;  the  latter  very  particularly.  Jonston's  account  is 
ttle  beyond  a  compilation  from  the  authors  above  named. 
Iharlevoix  ('History  of  Hispaniola*),  says,  *that  kind  which 
I  called  a  soldier  (soldat)  is,  as  well  as  the  crabs,  a  species 
f  crawfish  (ecrevisse)  or  of  that  sort  which  is  called  Ca7i- 
bUus  Marinus,  It  is  found  all  along  the  sea,  and  is  good 
)  eat  It  has  its  name  from  being  armed  all  over  the 
ody,  except  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  is  naked,  and 
rhere  it  seems  to  possess  great  sensibility;  it  therefore 
heaths  itself,  as  soon  as  it  is  born  in  the  first  shell  it 
aeets  with ;  but  to  dislodge  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
;  near  the  fire.' 

None  of  the  writers  here  quoted  appear  to  speak  of  these 
nimals  as  being  at  any  time  terrestrial,  and  the  others  who 
lave  given  any  account  of  them  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
ext  paragraph,  which  treats  of  their  habits,  &c. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^.— Labat  mentions  *  the 
oldiers  *  among  the  animals  that  descend  every  year  to  the 
sa  to  bathe  themselves  and  change  their  skin  or  their  shell. 
"be  old  French  Encyclopeedia  defines  Bernard  VHermite 
)  be  cancellus,  an  animal  of  the  crustaceous  genus  also 
slled  Soldier,  After  a  very  particular  description,  the 
Dcount  proceeds  thus: — *  There  are  in  the  isles  of  America 
[ermit-crabs  (Bernards  VHermite)  which  are  three  or  four 
iches  in  length.  They  relate  that  this  animal  comes  once 
year  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  to  lay  its  eggs  and  change  the 
lell;  for  it  is  obliged  to  quit  the  shell  in  which  it  is 
idged,  because,  having  increased  in  size  during  the  year, 
finds  itself  incommoded  in  that  shell.  It  therefore  comes 
» the  sliore  and  seeks  a  new  shell  which  may  be  convenient 
»r  it.  As  soon  as  it  meets  with  one,  it  comes  out  of  the 
d  one  and  tries  the  new  lodging,  and,  if  that  suits,  it 
iioaius  there;  but  it  is  often  obliged  to  enter  many  shells 


before  it  finds  one  proportioned  to  it.  If  it  happens  that 
two  hermit-crabs  stop  before  the  same  shell,  a  dispute  arises, 
and  the  weakest  yields  to  the  strongest.'  The  same  author 
states,  that  it  pinches  hard  and  does  not  let  gi>  iu  hold  easily, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  eat  it,  finding  it  very  good,  though 
it  does  not  agree  with  strangers.  Tiiis  aocount  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  Du  Tcrtre's  *  Voyage.' 

Sloane  thus  describes  *  the  Soldier :'— *  This  small  lobster 
or  crab  differs  in  very  little  from  the  European  souldjer  or 
hermit-crab.  It  hath  two  large  forked  claws  like  those  of 
an  ordinary  lobster,  one  of  which  is  bigger  than  the  other, 
both  rounded,  more  tumid,  less  prickly,  and  of  a  paler  red 
than  that  of  Europe,  &c.  They  fit  themselves  with  any 
shell  they  find  empty,  whether  it  be  of  the  land  or  sea,  and 
cover  themselves  almost  over  in  it,  carrying  it  on  their 
backs  wherever  they  go,  like  a  snail.  It  is  not  possible  to 
believe  how  quick  the  land-crabs  and  this  crab  will  run 
upon  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Till  they  are  turned 
up,  nothing  appears  but  a  dead  shell,  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  undermost,  out  of  which  some  little  part  of  the  crab 
appears  after  it  is  taken  up.'  {Jamaica.)  Sloane  figures 
two  of  these  animals  (apparently  Cenobita  Diogenes)  in 
land-shells  (Helices),  and  we  saw  an  individual  of  the  last- 
named  species  alive  in  the  shell  of  a  Helix  at  the  Garden 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

Catesby,  who  figures  a  Cenobita  Diogenes  in  the  shell  of 
Turbo  Pica,  says,  •  They  crawl  very  fast  with  their  shell  on 
their  back ;  and  at  the  approach  of  danger  draw  themselves 
within  the  shell ;  and  thrusting  out  the  larger  claw  in  a 
defensive  posture,  will  pinch  very  hard  whatever  molests 
them.  They  frequent  most  those  parts  of  the  sea-shores 
which  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  producing  various 
wild  fruits  on  which  they  subsist ;  though  I  have  seen  them 
feed  on  the  fragments  of  fish  and  other  animal  substances 
cast  on  shore.  They  being  roasted  in  tlie  shell  are  uiiteemod 
delicate.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  theiu 
go  into  the  sea.'    (Carolina.) 

Browne  notices  '  the  Soldier'  and  '  the  Common  Soldier,' 
and  states  that  the  latter  is  very  common  in  all  the  liarbours 
of  Jamaica.    {Jamaica. ) 

Linnesus  says  of  the  Diogenes  that  it  inhabits  the  Asiatio 
and  American  Ocean  in  various  shells  of  Cochlea*. 

Cuvier,  after  mentioning  univalve  shells  as  the  usual 
ooverinff  of  the  genus  Pagurtu  (Fabr.),  remarks  that  some 
species  lodge  themselves  in  Serpulce,  Alcyoniat  &c. ;  and  we 
have  seen  individuals  lodged  in  Alcyonia.  Cuvier  also 
observes  that  it  would  even  seem  that  some  of  the  Paguri 
are  terrestrial. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  those  authors  whose  labours 
have  been  principally  confined  to  classification,  such  as 
Herbst,  Fabricius,  Olivier,  Lutreille,  Leach,  Dum6ril,  Bris- 
son,  Bosc,  Risso,  and  others,  we  call  his  attention  to  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Desmarest,  who  says  that  these  crabs  are  ordi- 
narily met  with  on  the  shallows  of  flat  sea  shores  (plages) 
at  a  small  depth,  and  may  be  seen  creeping  along  the  bottom 
by  the  help  of  their  claws  and  other  fore-feet,  'ilieir  pro- 
gress is  slow  and  irregular.  They  live,  like  other  crusta- 
ceans, on  small  animals  of  the  same  class,  or  on  mollusks 
which  pass  within  reach  of  their  claws  and  they  are  able  to 
seize.  Naturalists,  he  adds,  make  mention  of  many  species 
of  Paguri  that  live  on  land  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore  and-  lodge  themselves  in  holes,  and  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  such  ought  to  enter  into  the  genus 
Bir^us.  {Considerations  gcnirales  sur  la  classe  des  Crus- 
taccs.) 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  the  terrestrial 
Paguri  above  alluded  to  as  lodging  in  holes,  the  specimens 
sent  to  Mr.  Broderip  by  Mr.  De  la  Becbe,  and  forming  part 
of  the  interesting  letter  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert 
were  true  hermit-crabs  of  two  species,  one  Pagurwt  (Ceno- 
bita) Diogenes,  and  the  other  somewhat  resembling  Pagurus 
Prideaux  (Leach).     Of  the  first,  there  were  forty-two  of 
various  sizes,  and  they  were  housed  in  the  following  marine 
shells,  which  were,  in  every  instance,  well  adapted  to  tho 
bulk  of  the  inhabitant.    Two  were  lodged  in  7\«r6o  P/rti, 
two  in  Natica  Canrena,  and  one  in  Bulla  Striata.    Th^vo 
were  eight  in  Fasciolaria  Tulipa,  and  twenty-nino  in  Pyrufa 
Melortgeua.    Of  the  latter  species  of  Pagurus  (the  *  Com- 
mon Soldier'  of  Browne)  there  \f ere  ten.     One  was  house*l 
in  Fasciolaria  Tulipa,  and  nine  in  Pyrufa  Mplnngma.  Tfc* 
shells  chosen  by  these  last  were  large  in  propoviion  u^  :i.^ 
bulk  of  the  inhabitant,  so  large  indeed,  that  so"** 
Paguri  were  scarcely  visible.    The  following  in 


from  Ml",  Dc  l;i  BecUe*&  letter  to  Jlr.  Brutlcrip,  dated 
1st  August,  182S:  — 

*  When  I  was  in  Jaoiaica,  about  three  years  since,  some 
of  the  persons  on  tay  et^tate  at  HaUe  Hall  brouji^ht  me 
specimens  of  Paguri,  which  they  said  they  hud  (,>biaiiied 
from  a  Eavaonah,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
bouiie.  This  savannah  is  a  plain  formed  of  what  I  have 
elsewhere*  termed  savannah  sandstone  am!  cunglomcraic. 
It  is  very  dry  and  covered  tor  the  moist  part  with  log-wood^ 
green  ehony^  lignum  \ita>,  the  cashew- Irei^,  and,  here  and 
there,  with  patches  of  gratis  and  other  plants.  After  heavy 
mins  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  covered  with  herb- 
age; hut,  after  dry  weather,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Boii  is  exposed.  The  savannah,  which  is  uf  great  extent 
(Tuy  portion  eongists  ofat  least  two  thousand acrcii),  is  about 
thirty  feel  above  the  Rio  Miuho,  which  runs  round  the 
border  of  it,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  &ea,  from  which  it  is  distant  at  least  ten  miles.  The  tide 
only  penetroteJi  just  within  the  muuih  of  the  river,  and  riaea 
theie  about  eleven  inches  at  the  height  of  the  spnngs,  so 
that  there  is  not  even  braekish  water  at  a  nearer  point  tban 
ten  miles.  When  the  Pa^^uri  were  brought  to  me,  ihey  were 
alive,  and  1  ubserved  they  were  housed  in  marine  shells, 
and  at  first  tliuught  they  must  have  been  brought  from  the 
uea.  Upon  inquiry  however  I  found  that  these  animals, 
uufler  the  name  of  *  soldier**,*  were  frequently  taken  alive  for 
food  in  the  savannah,  to  which  I  immediately  proceeded. 
On  its  northern  side  nnd  at  its  junction  with  the  hdl  that 
rises  above  it,  I  fuund  in  the  little  hollows  of  the  white 
lim^fstone  several  of  these  Pagnri^  all  in  marine  shells,  and 
in  full  health  and  activity*  I  afterwards  learnt  that  they 
were  by  no  means  uncwnmon  in  such  situations  all  over  the 
islnnd.  When  1  saw  iheni,  I  here  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
wet  weather.  They  were  in  moist  places,  but  there  were 
no  pools  of  water/ 

Another  geuileraan,  who  resided  some  time  in  the  West 
Indies  infyvtned  Mr.  Broderip  that  he  had  seen  the  first 
mentioned  species  (Z)/o^ffne.s)  abonl  his  house,  when  he  lived 
at  Port  Henderson,  and  that  he  had  also  observed  them  about 
the  houses  at  Spanish  Town,  a  place  about  six  miles  distant 
from  the  sea.  Mr.  Broderip  was  also  informed  that  West- 
moreland swarmed  with  them.    {ZooL  JournJ 

Pkice  in  the  System,  and  Clarification. — M,  Milne  Ed* 
wards,  who  places  the  Pagurians  immediately  after  the 
Hij)ftjans  and  at  the  end  of  iho  bruchyurous  crustacean*, 
divides  the  tribe  inlolbe  genera  Rtgurus,  Cancelliu,  Cmo- 
biieSf  and  Birgus. 

Pag^irus.  (Fabricius.  | 
A  great  resemblance  exists  among  all  the  Paguri,  pro- 
perly so  called,  not  only  in  the  details  of  tlieir  organization, 
but  in  their  habits.  The  eephalo-ihoracie  portion  of  their 
body  is  shorter  than  the  abdominal  ^yorlion.  The  carapace 
is  nearly  a^  lorge  before  as  it  is  behind,  and  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  prolonged  laterally  abov^j  the  base  of  the  feet ; 
posteriorly  jt  is  alrongly  notched  in  the  middle,  and  ante- 
teriorly  it  is  either  truncated  or  armed  with  a  single  rudi* 
mentary  rostrum^  The  basilary  portion  of  the  ocular  pe- 
duncles is  cXDosed,  The  internal  antennfp  arc  placed  di- 
rectly above  these  peduncles;  their  (iiut  joint  \%  convex  and 
nearly  globular ;  the  two  next  are  delicate  and  cylindrical, 
and  only  go  a  little  beyond  either  the  peduncular  portion  of 
the  external  antennas,  or  the  eyes:  the  terminnl  stemlets 
of  these  organs  are  very  short,  and  have  the  same  form  as 
those  of  the  brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  exlernal  an- 
ienrtcp  arc  mserted  on  the  sanio  line  a&  the  ocular  peduncles, 
and  have,  aliove,  a  stout  moveable  spine  which  represents 
ihe  palp;  the  last  joint  of  their  peduncle  is  slender  and  cy- 
lindrical, and  they  are  fixed  by  a  multi-articulate  filament 
which  is  very  long.  The  externaf  jatf^-feet  ore  moderate  io 
size,  their  stem  is  |iediform,  and  their  palp  very  much  de- 
veloped. The  anterior  feet  are  in  general  very  unequal, 
and  one  of  the  hands  verj*  convex,  llie  fourth  pair  of  feet 
are  very  short,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  furnished  above 
wiih  a  somewhat  oval  warty  plate,  is  tn  general  very  large, 
and  prrdonged  above  the  next  joint,  so  as  to  constitute  with 
it  a  didactylous  pincer.  The  iifih  pair  are  longer,  more 
slender,  moie  recurved  upwurds,  present  also  tuvvards  the 
end  a  granulous  plate,  and  are  terminated  by  a  more  or 
less  well -formed  didiintylous  pincer.  The  aMnmen  is  of 
considerable  siie  and  membrnnotis,  the  plates  of  its  dorsal 
surface  are  nearly  symmetrical,  but  very  delicate,  and  dis- 
tant from  each  other.    Sometimes  there  b  at  the  bdi»e  of 


the  abdonten  of  the  female  a  pair  of  rudimentary  fmUe  fec^ 

and  two  pairs  of  appendages  more  developed  ia  the  nialo; 
but  in  general  the  first  segment  is  without  any,  and  theK- 
cond,  as  well  as  the  three  succeeding  segmentf^  has  a  single 
one  placed  on  the  letl  side,  and  fixed  to  the  border  of  tb» 
dorsal  plate.  These  api>eudages  are  always  small,  ond  ttr- 
minated  by  one,  two,  or  even  three  cUiated  lamella?  upon 
their  edges,  which,  in  the  female,  are  of  considerable  dimeA- 
sionsn,  and  serve  for  the  iusertiun  of  the  eggi*.  The  appei^ 
dagoia  of  the  penultimate  rin^  of  the  abdomen  are  each 
L'otnposed  of  a  basilary  joints  which  is  short  and  stuut^  fU|H 
portnig  two  other  short  and  hooked  pieces,  one  of  iv*-  -^  - 
inserted  at  its  inferior  border,  the  other  at  its  exi 
and  each  furnished  with  a  warty  plate  simdar  to  that  ^».  ..,« 
posterior  feet.  These  two  false  caudal  feet  have  not  euoC^ 
the  same  fornn  and  are  of  very  unequal  sice,  that  of  tM 
right  side  being  much  smaller  than  the  other.    ( M.  E.) 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  divided  by  M.  Mila« 
Edwards  into  the  following  sections. 

}  Species  whose  ophthalmic  rmg  is  not  armed  aboire  lith 
a  median  rostriform  piece. 

A.  Ocular  peduncles  large,  and  shorter  ihaa  IhelMsOaiy 
portion  of  the  external  antennae. 

a.  Spin i form  palp  of  the  external  antennas  going  hcyoiii 
the  extremity  of  the  ocular  peduncles. 

In  thia  section   there  arc  three  species.    We  select  tha 
Common  Hermit-Crai/f  Pkigurus  BernarduSt^s^iik  ejt&m^ 


PafCUTK]!!  Bcrn&rduft. 
1,  out  of  Uie  fthctl ;  a.  ri^ht  JAw-f<iat;  h,  In  the  iImIL 

Description.-^AniermT  border  of   the  carapace  ntliflr 
deeply  notched  above  the  base  of  the  ocular  peduncles, ind 
presenting  on  the  median  line  a  projecting  angle  which  bts 
the  semblance  of  a  small  obtuse  rostrum.    Ocular  pedun* 
cles  stout,  short,  of  Ihe  same  length  as  the  portion  of  tbe 
front  which  covers  their  baae»  and  swollen,  as  it  were,  it 
tlie  end.     A  wide  space  between  the  two  basilary  joints  of 
these  peduncles,  which  are  armed  with  a  large  tooth,  fiat- 
tened  and  nearly  oval,  or  rather  lanceolate.    Third  ji 
the  internal  antenna)  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  ^ 
portion  of  the  external  antennae,  the  second  joint  of 
is  armed  at  its  external  angle  with  a  very  sharp  i<x?r 

supports  on  the  middle  of  its  upper  border  the  spii... 

palp,  which  ia  very  long  (at  least  as  Ton?  as  the  terminil 
joint  of  the  ocular  peduncles),  slender  from  its  ba-^p  iv.l 
recurved  below,  then  forwards,  a  little  in  the  fonn 
letter  S.     Anterior  feet  stout,  and  rough  with  isolate 
equal,  and  more  or  less  spiniform  tubercles :  the  ngli 
stouter  than  the  left ;  carpus  nearly  as  long  as  the  p^ 
poition  of  the  hand,  which  is  convex  above;  the  p  .    .  . 
stout,  very  obtuse,  and  without  a  distinct   terminal   n:... 
Second  md  third  jmir  spin^  und  tui^rcu)«r  dWv^;  ti^) 


_  ^6(bttt»  coropresfed,  twbted  on  itsvlf  wnd  en- 
liltfe  towArtk  iu  extremity,  which  aAcrward;!  is 
trrowed  to  a  poinL  Third  }>air  {separated  at  iheir 
a  small  eternal  plastron,  which  ii  nearly  sauare. 
'  the  posterior  feet  very  short,  and  termmated  by  a 
and  extremely  short  pincer.  Abdomen  with  la- 
:es  only  in  its  merabranou*  part.  In  the  female, 
loviferous  feet,  formed  by  a  cylindrical  and  elun- 
II,  ami  two  lamtdUr  terminal  branches.  Fuurtli 
;  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  it*  external 
idimentary.  In  the  raale»  three  false  feet,  cumposed 
\  m  cyhndrical  joint,  and  of  two  terminal  pincers, 
^ch  ift  lamellar  and  rather  large ;  the  other  rudi- 
DO  similar  appendages  on  the  right ;  a  semilunar 
;be  posterior  birder  of  the  terminal  lamina  of  the 
Ordinary  length    about  5   inches,   sometimes 

^.—Coasts  of  England,  France,  and  of  Northeru 
i  far  as  Iceland. 

jiiriform  palp  of  the  externa.'  antcnn»  exceeded  by 
eular  peduncles. 

le,  Pa^untM  itriatfts.  The  anterior  feet  of  this 
?e  very  large,  especially  that  of  the  right  side, 
cohered  nearly  ihrou ghoul  with  transverse  lines. 
I  cur%'ed,  tubereular,  and  furnished  with  small 
fck-set  hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  member  ; 
the  tubercles  of  these  squamtform  Imes  acqjuire 
r  large  dimensions  to  become  large  pointed  spines. 
d  mixed  with  yellow.  Length  from  7  to  rather 
\  8  inches. 

h — Mediterranean  sea. 
btr  species  beUiDg  to  thiii  subsection. 
lar  peduncles  reaching  beyond  the  basilary  por* 
i  external  antennie. 
^tri/brm  pruloogation  on  the  anterior  border  of 


Pa^  nu  d«  Ibraul*. 
rrAloil  clawi :  the  under  rfrfe  of  which  I*  to^rafdnth*  ipBCtBt^r. 

iVwit-^Ocolar  peduncles  very  stout  and  short, 
;cr  Uian  the  basilary  portion  of  the  external  an- 
;  niueh  shorter  than  the  anterior  border  of  the 

eornea  larji^.  and  tccupving  half  the  length  of 
Iftl  joint  of  the  ocular  pe<i uncles.     Anterior  feet 

fttout*  especially  on  one  side,  smooth  externally 
rtiove  ;  a  denlilated  crest  on  the  upper  bonier  of 

moveable  finger.  Succeeding  feet  smooth,  and 
Itl©  hair,  furnishel  externally  with  a  projecting 
rU  extends  over  tlie  two  first  joints,  and  which, 
:d  foot,  ii  very  much  developed  and  finely  denti- 
fihirtg  similar  a  \  the  opposite  side.  Abdomen 
iTitli  torn  large  litinsverse  plaWs,  cacU  with  m 


oviferous  false  foot,  the  three  first  of  these  aro  large,  and 
terminated  by  three  elongated  and  ciliated  lamin®  in  Iho 
jemale.  In  the  male,  all  these  appendages  are  small,  and 
terminated  by  a  ain^^Ie  lamina.     Length  b  inches. 

LiH^ltty. — The  l*le  of  France  and  the  Seyehelle:4. 

Six  other  species  are  arranged  by  M.  Mdne  Edwards 
under  this  subsection,  besides  Pugurus  satiguinolentus 
(Quoyand  Gairn.),  which  he  believes  to  he  merSy  a  variety 
of  f^urtis  guUatu$^  and  not  to  differ  from  the  J^ignrus 
Hun^arus  figured  by  Herbst,  pi,  'i3,  f.  6. 

b.  Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  armed  on  the  median 
line  with  a  more  or  tess  projecting  rostral  tooth. 

c.  Ni>  pairs  of  appendages  on  the  anterior  pait  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Example,  Pa^urus  oeulatu*.  Rostrifarm  tooth  scarcely 
developed,  Ocular  peduncles  shorter  than  the  peduncular 
portion  of  the  internal  antennee,  but  longer  than  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  carapace,  and  with  their  basilary  sculus 
small,  curved,  nearly  oval,  and  approximated.  Anterior  feet 
nearly  symmetrical  and  moderate;  manus  spiny,  and  fur- 
nished with  some  hairs,  the  large  fingers  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  terminate^l  by  a  black  nail.  Second  and  third  pair 
nearly  cylindrical,  furnished  with  some  bundles  of  short 
and  scattered  huiri,  and  terminated  by  a  styliform  tarsus 
much  shorter  than  the  penultimate  joint.  No  pairs  of  ap^ 
pendages  ot  the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male ;  fal8e  feet 
small,  and  four  in  number,  with  a  single  tenninal  lamelliw 
I-rfjngth  two  inches ;  colour  reddish ;  on  the  tarsi  are  yellow 
and  red  longitudinal  lines. 

Iroca/tVy*— No irraou tiers.  (M,  E.) 

Ten  other  species  are  arranged  under  this  subsection,  and 
Psgurm  Chiiensiit,  one  of  these,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
Fa^nis  efegarut  find  inhabits  the  coast  of  Chih»  is  hero 
figtu-ed. 


c.  €,  Abdomen,  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  appendage 

under  its  base* 
Example,  Pagurui  maculatui*  Roetriform  tooth  delicate 
and  elons^ated.     Ocular  peduncles  rather  narrowed  toward  " 
the  middle,  longer  than  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace^l 
and  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  basdary  portion  of  the  in- 
ternal antennse.     Externcil  antennce  of  modenite  length. 
Anterior  feet  short,  thick,  and  finely  granukled;  maTJua; 
convex  at  its  base,  but  becoming  nearly  triangulEu:  toward^ 
the  upper  part,  furnished  above  with  a  small  apinous  cre^ti 
and  having  a  sacond  crest  on  its  lower  border ;  fitigers  gtoutL_ 
triangular,  pointed,  and  touching  each  other  on  a  straighl 
edge ;  two  succeeding  feet  vcr)'  much  compressed  and  den* 
tilated  on  their  upper  border  ;  their  last  joint  nearly  lamel- 
lBr»  falc lib rm,  ami  of  moderate  length;  penultimate  joint 
of  the  fourth  pair  not  prolonging  itself  much  above  the 
tarsus,  which  is  conical  and  moveable.     Abdomen  of  the 
male  with  a  pair  of  short,  stout,  and  lamellar  appendages  on 
its  anterior  and  lower  part ;  these  appendages  are  applied, 
a'^inst  the  genital  orifices,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  secon^J 
pair  equally  syrametrical,  but  slender  and  filiform  ;  ihr©  ' 
false  feet,  lenuinaled  by  a  simple  lamella,  are  fixed  on  the! 
left  side,  as  ordinarily  ;  abdomen  of  the  female  with  one  \ 
of  false  rudimentary  feet,  applied  against  the  base  of  tli 
tlwracic  feel  of  the  first  pair,  and  followed  by  four  oviparou 
appendages,  the  three  first  of  which,  fixed  to  longitudina 
and   narrow   lamina?,  terminate  by  two  lameUoD,  and  ar« 
covered  by  a  large  latoro-inferior  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  constitutes  a  c^mcave  blade,  ciliated  on  iti 

edge  n\A  directed  fi^rwartil^  fi^r  the  lofl^tnent  of  tbQ  i 
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Hie  fourth  flUroent  is  stmpio  and  does  not  appear  to  afford 
Attachment  to  the  et^. 

Locality. — The  Medtlemmeaii  Sea.  <M.  E*1 

Four  other  sp43<;ies  are  arranged  under  this  iubfiection 
by  M   Milne  Kdwarda. 

JJ  S|»ecifjs  having  the  ophthalmic  ring  armed  above  with 
a  moveable  mutrirorm  tooth,  which  adva[ice:»  between 
the  ocular  peduncles,  and  is  denticulated  on  itji  edges. 

Example,  Btgurus  Mih9. 

Description.  — Ocu\^T  peduncles  moderate,  not  reaching 
nmarkably  beyond  the  penultimate  peduncular  joint  of  the 
internal  and  external  antennie  ;  tbeir  bobihiry  iicaies  lar^e, 
tlal,  and  applied  against  the  ro»lnrorm  prulongatioii,  An- 
terior feet  very  unequal  ;  that  of  the  left  side  very  strong 
and  entirely  covered  above  by  raoi^  or  les*  acute  6pine«, 
Succeeding  feet  ^anukius  and  spmy  above,  their  tar&Ui 
very  long,  with  a  trenchant  ed^^c,  furrowed  externally,  and 
armed  above  with  spmes.  Abdomen  of  tb«  male  with  four 
rather  large  fabe  feel,  terminated  by  a  long  tiiinple  UmelU, 
Length  about  three  inches;  colour  yeilowi^jh. 

Lacatitv. — Coasts  of  India*  (M.  E.) 

Two  other  apociea  are  i«- ranged  by  M.  Milne  Edwarda 
under  this  subsection. 

Cenobita.  (Latreille.) 
This  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  eata- 
blishes  the  passage  between  the  /listen,  properly  so  called^ 
and  BjT^uJi,  The  abdomen  is  conformable  with  that  of 
Iki*zurM ;  the  antennse  resemble  those  of  Bir^us ;  the 
carapace  is  equally  eharaclerislic,  for  it  is  much  more  solid 
than  it  is  found  in  the  I\i^ri,  is  narix^wed  and  compressed 
forward,  and  presents  in  its  posterior  half  a  projecting 
border,  which  separates  its  upper  surface  from  the  lateral 
portico,  wbieh  dttotndii  vttrtis»Uy  towartU  the  feet. 


Under  ilde  orc«np««e»  ke.  of  Cenobite. 

The  ocular  pf^duncUs  ^xp  rather  shorlt  but  larpe  and  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  be  nearly  lamellar ;.  the  cornea  occupies 
the  terminal  and  external  portion,  Tbts  interaai  antenmse, 
inserted  a  little  behind  the  external  ones,  are  extremely 
large  i  their  first  joint,  largo  at  the  base  and  cylindrical, 
reaches  beyond  the  eyes,  and  has  a  seeond  joint  still  longer  ; 
the  third  joint  is  rather  longer  than  the  bccond.  and  sup- 
ports two  terminal  filaments,  one  of  which  i&  short  and  seti- 
form,  the  other  stout,  rather  lon^,  and  obtuse.  T\vq  erternai 
antenna  are  very  much  compressed,  their  peduncle  is  long, 
but  does  not  reach  the  extremity  of  the  second  joint  of  the 
internal  antenme,  and  their  palp  is  only  ropres^ented  by  a 
suiull  rudimentary  tubercle.  Tiie  cxfirnul  jaw-faei  are 
pcdiform,  short,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  devoid  of  toelh  to- 
ward their  base.  The  anterior  feet  are  stout,  unequal,  and 
terminated  by  a  short  roanus,  which  is  compressed  inlcrnully. 
(Sou  the  cut  below,  figure  b4  The  second  and  Ihird  pair 
are  large,  but  present  nothing  remarkable;  the  fourth  pair 
aro  nearly  rudimoutary,  and  their  last  joint  Ims  the  form  of 
a  small  tubercle,  scarcely  moveable ;  the  fifth  pair  are  formed 
as  in  Bagurtm,  except  in  the  male,  where  their  basilary  joint 
preaents  a  tubular  prolongation  more  or  less  extended,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  the  generative  apparatus.  The 
aStiomen  is  membranouH  and  rolled  upon  itself,  as  in  the 
Po^uri,  but  is  shorter-  In  the  female  it  has,  on  the  left 
ftide,  three  rtlher  large  faUe  o\ii'erous  fi^i  fixed  to  the  doi^sal 
plates ;  further  backward  is  a  fourth  horny  plate  without 
any  appendage.  At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  a 
dorsal  horny  segment,  with  a  median  lamina  on  its  posterior 
border,  and  on  ejicb  side  an  appendage,  that  of  the  right 
mde  being  much  the  smallest;  the  form  of  these  appon* 
4aget  is  tho  same  as  in  the  Btguri^    In  the  male  oil  these 


abdominal  appendages,  with  the  exception  of  the  I 
pair,  are  Cjompletely  wanting;  but  dorsal  homy  pli! 
cate  the  division  of  the  abdomen  into  rings. 

The  Cenobites,  which  are  all  ibe  inhahitanls  o 
climates,  are  thus  divided  by  M.  Milnc  EdwardsL 

J  Species  having  the  ocular  peduncles  nearly 
cal,  rounded  on  the  upper  border,  and  termin 
a  hemispherical  cornea  which  reaches  t>eyond  t 
longation  of  the  peduncular  joint  received  into  tbi 
of  its  upper  border. 

Example^  Cent»ln(a  Diogenes, 

Descripiio  ?j ,—  S  lo  m  a  c  h  a  I  reg  io  n  h  •»  •-'  1 1  ^'  ^  ^  r,  \  ->  v 
peduncles  only  of  the  length  of  the  a 
rapace,  and  nearly  triangular;  their  i 
and  oval  ;  tarsi  very  sliort ;  a  trenchant  snd  very  prg 
crest  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  two  la<»t  joints  of  the  ik 
fool.  Leu[4th  about  three  inches ;  colour*  especially 
Urge  claw,  red  or  violaceous. 

Locality. — The  Antilles. 

Only  one  other  speoiu*  is  placed  by  M.  Mdne  £< 
under  this  section. 


n,  nmlnlly  out  or  *he\\,  thcnrtog  tlir  «rTnji^(*BiviH  amt  •trtictMim 
U'Du*.  carnDAi^.  f«^i,  fiM.  Anoag  xUfw  U*U  what  niiiy  Imi  c<Jlf4 
■ho«t  \*m\i  (the  Iburll^J  «re  welt  dUplaytsl  %  h,  \m\^e  eUw  (rxldi 
(  M,  E.) 

c*  rnnohiip  in  •belt  (Tmrhn  Pica),  tlwuiosttitf  ilifpoalUua  of  lb»  I 
fpflt  wlifD  tlmaainDiil  ha*  rvUrod  lu  fur  m  it  CAtt,atid  ilie  i^iig^  c-tAw 
liind  orvperrtilum  lo  protect  tlif  nfjetiture. 

f  J-  Species  whoso  ocular  peduncles  are  very  mi. 
pressed,  terminated  above  by  a  rather  sharp 
and   support  a  nearly  triangular   cornea,  whii 
nut  sensLbly  reach  beyond  the  prolongation  of 
dunindar  joint  received   into  tJie  notch  of  ir 
bordor. 
Example,  Cenohiia  rugosa, 
Descnption. — Stoma*  hal  region  nearly  flat ;  labii 
of  the  branchial  regions  very  projecting  and  slightly 
Ocular  peduncles  nearly  twice  as  long  as  they  a 
their  basilary  scale  moderate  and  pointed.     Fe^  gi 
and  slightly  muncated ;  the  great  claw  moderate, 
nished  above  with   a  row  of  small,  oblique,  ami 
crests,    Tarei  short  and  triangular.     Upper  and 
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the  two  last  joints  of  the  third  left  foot  elevated 
ituse  ereat.    Length  about  three  inches. 
y.^The  Indian  Ocean.  (M.  £.) 
other  specieB  are  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
B  section. 

Canoellus.  (Edwards.) 
ne  Edwards  says  of  this  small  generic  division, 
;  but  little  distant  from  the  Jhguri  properly  so 
id  is  not  as  yet  more  than  imperfectly  known  to 
le  had  not  examined  the  female  of  the  only  species, 
sculiarities  offered  by  the  organization  of  the  male 
lim  from  referring  the  furm  to  any  genus  already 
d.  The  abdomen,  instead  of  being  rolled  upon 
terminating  in  a  sort  of  shapeless  tail,  is  perfectly 
:al ;  the  appendages  of  the  penultimate  abdominal 

the  same  form  as  in  the  Aiguri,  but  are  similar 
ide,  and  there  is  no  other  appendage  adhering  to 
aen  between  this  segment  and  the  thorax. 
le,  Cancellus  Typus.  This,  the  only  known  species, 
)d  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  as  having  the  rostriform 
^  triangular,  but  projecting  little.  The  anterior 
t  the  carapace  convex  and  without  perceptible 

Ovular  peduncles  slender,  reachinp;  beyond  the 
of  the  external  antennx'  for  nearly  one-half  of 
^th,  but  nevertheless  shorter  than  the  anterior 
the  carapace ;  cornea  transparent,  very  small,  and 
ny  notch  on  its  superior  border.  External  an- 
ry  short,  hardly  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
lunclos.  Anterior  feet  equal,  and  depressed  above; 
per  ed^e  of  the  manus  a  dentilated  crest,  which  is 
a  rounded  longitudinal  elevation  on  the  external 
the  manus,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid  of  three  faces 
pus ;  external  surface  of  the  manus  a  little  warty; 
iry  short.  Second  pair  of  feet  much  stouter  and 
in  the  third,  and  furnished  with  a  crest  which  ex- 
a  tlie  middle  of  the  third  joint  to  their  extremity, 
ting  a  regular  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
;  the  upper  extremity  of  this  crest  is  elevated,  like 
he  anterior  feet,  pyramid ically,  and. corresponds 
the  extremity  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  when  the 
directed  forwards.  Tarsi  very  short  and  rather 
bird  pair  of  feet  very  much  compressed.  Basilary 
le  posterior  feet  large  and  squamiform.  Abdomen 
lie  short,  large,  furnished  above  with  very  narrow 
iDlates,  which  have  no  appendages,  and  terminated 
of  appendages  as  in  the  other  Pagurians,  but  sym- 
tnd  by  a  median  lamina  equally  lymmetricaL 


Cancenu4  Typoi. 

Birgus. 
ar  vtiele  Birgu*  was  written,  M.  Milne  Edwards 
ihed  {HMaire  Naturelle  (ki  Cruilaeti)  tone  ?»- 


luaUe  observations  and  an  daborate  description,  which  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  This  genus  appears  to  him  to  establish 
the  passage  between  the  Jhguri  (or  rather  the  Cenodites) 
and  the  Lithodes.  [Uomolians,  vol.  xii.,  p.  279.]  Their 
carapace,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  horizontal  and  project- 
ing rostrum,  is  divided  into  two  portions,  as  in  the  Ceno* 
bites;  the  anterior  portion  formed  by  the  stomachal  region 
is  narrow,  but  the  posterior  portion  is  very  large  and  oval^ 
the  branchial  regions  being  very  much  developed,  and  form- 
ing on  each  side  a  sort  of  semicircular  buckler,  which  ad- 
vances above  the  base  of  the  feet.  The  ocular  pedunclee 
are  stout,  rounded,  and  of  moderate  length.  The  internal 
antenme  have  the  same  conformation  as  in  the  Cenobitea^ 
except  that  their  basilary  joint  is  still  more  elongated.  The 
disposition  of  the  external  antennae  and  of  the  external 
jaw-feet  is  also  entirely  the  same  as  in  the  last-named  Pa- 
gurians. The  anterior  feet  are  stout,  rounded,  and  of  mo- 
derate lenffth ;  the  two  succeeding  pair  are  terminated  by 
a  stout  cvjindrioal  joint;  and  the  fourth  pair,  which  are 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  but  not  elevated  above  them, 
are  provided  with  a  cheliform  hand,  the  two  fingers  of  which 
are  long  and  cylindrical ;  the  posterior  feet,  which  are  very 
short  and  cylindrical,  are  elevated  under  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  carapace,  and  terminated  by  a  very  obtuse  rudimentary 
pincer.  The  abdomen  is  very  large,  and  covered  above  by 
a  small  homy  band,  ibllowed  by  four  great  comeo-calcareous 
plates,  which  occupy  its  whole  width,  and  over-ride  each 
other,  as  in  the  Macrurous  Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of 
these  great  segments  are  to  be  seen  one  or  two  homy  pieces, 
which  seem  to  be  the  representation  of  the  epimerian  piece 
of  the  four  corresponding  abdominal  rings.  In  the  female^ 
the  three  first  of  these  segments,  that  is  to  say,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  rings,  have  on  each  side  a  great  false  foot 
formed  by  a  small  basilary  piece  and  two  great  narrow,  and 
ciliated  appendages;  those  members  are  wanting  on  the 
right  side,  and  in  the  male  no  trace  of  them  is  perceptible. 
The  whole  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  mem- 
branous, except  that,  towards  its  posterior  part,  may  be  seen 
a  small  quadrilateral  plate,  which  gives  attachment  to  a 
second  projecting  plate,  and  has  on  each  side  an  abdominal 
rudimentary  false  foot,  composed  of  a  basilary  piece  and  two 
moveable  tubercles,  which  recal  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  sixth  abdominal  rin^;  of  the  Pitgtiri,  but 
which  is  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  Tlie  ter- 
minal plate  is  rounded  at  the  end,  covers  the  anus,  and  re- 
presenu  the  seventh  abdominal  rin^. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  in  Btrgue  presents  very  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  structure.  The  branchiss  are  four- 
teen in  number  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  are  fixed  by  a 
peduncle  situated  towards  the  middle  of  their  internal  sur- 
face. The  respiratory  cavity  is  very  large,  and  the  branchin 
only  fill  the  tenth  nart  of  it ;  its  vault  is  carpeted  below  by 
a  delicate  and  epiclermic  membrane ;  but  this  soon  disap- 
pears and  leaves  naked  the  skin,  which  is  continued  with 
that  membrane,  and  covered  by  a  multitude  of  vascular  ve- 
getations. 

For  the  natural  history  of  the  only  species  known,  Birgus 
Latro  (for  the  Birgus  laUcauda,  Latr.,  is  considered  to  bo 
only  the  young  of  Birgus  Latro),  see  the  article  BiROUS. 
Fossil  Pagurians? 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  Bigurus  Faujasii 
(Desm.,  Crust,  Fbss,,  pL  xi.,  f.  2)  does  not  belong  to  that 
genus,  but  has  much  analogy  with  CaUianassa.    [CalliA'- 
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PAIMBCEUF.    [Loire  Inferiburb.] 

PAINE,  THOMAS,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1737,  atThctford,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  fother, 
who  was  a  Quaker,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business, 
that  of  a  staymaker.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  worked  some  time  at  his  business.  He 
then  went  to  Sandwich  in  Kent,  where,  in  1760,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Excise,  but  retained  it  only  about  a  year,  and  then  became 
an  assistant  at  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
After  leaving  this  situation  he  was  again  employed  in  the 
Excise,  and  was  stationed  at  Lewes  in  Sussex.  Here 
he  had  gained  some  reputation  by  various  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  had  been  selected  by  the  excisemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  draw  op  *  The  Case  of  the  Officers 
of  Excise ;  with  Remarks  on  the  (^nalifloations  of  Ofii- 
cers,  and  on  the  numerous  Evils  arising  to  the  Revenue 
fVom  the  Insufficiency  of  the  present  Sakrisi,'  1772.  The 
ftbility  di^layed  in  this  hif  flnt  pcott  eompontion  indueod 
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dne  of  die  CommUsioners  of  Exciie  to  give  him  n  letter  of 

introduction  to  Benjamiti  Franklin,  then  in  Lamion  09  a 
deputy  from  the  colonies  of  North  Amcricn  to  the  British 
government,  Franklin  advijied  him  to  go  to  America,  He 
took  the  advice,  and  having  settled  himself  at  L^UUadelphia 
ID  1 774»  became  a  contributor  to  various  periodical  works, 
and  in  Jannaiy,  1775,  editor  of  the  'Philadelphia  Maga- 
itine/ 

In  January,  1 776,  he  publiabefl  in  America  his  ' Common 
Sense/  which  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  make  the 
people  of  that  counir}'  of  one  mind  at  the  lime  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Burke^  in  his  'Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol/  speaks  of  it  as  *  that  celebrated  pamphlet  which 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  independence/  For 
thi^H  production  the  le^i«»lature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him 
dou/. ;  the  univeriiity  of  the  same  province  conferred  on  him 
the  decree  of  M,A.,  and  he  was  elected  a  raemUor  of  the 
American  Philo^phical  Society.  He  was  also  made  Clerk 
to  ihe  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the  American 
War  he  puUlished  at  intervals  fifteen  numbers  of  *The 
Crisis* (Philadelphia,  1775-t783)»a  series  of  political  ap- 
peals intended  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  public  spirit 

He  WASohli^d  to  rcst'^n  his  oflicc  of  Clerk  in  1779,  for 
having  divulged  s^ome  otKcial  secrets  in  a  controversy  with 
Sdas  Deane,  whom  he  accused  of  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
profit  by  his  agenQv,  in  convoying  the  secret  supplies  uf  stores 
from  France. 

In  1781  Paine  was  tent  to  France  with  Colonel  Lawrence 
to  negotiate  a  loan,  in  which  he  was  more  than  successful ; 
Ibr  Ihe  French  government  granted  a  subsidy  of  six  millions 
orUvrei  to  the  Americans,  and  also  became  guarantee  for  a 
Joan  of  ten  millions  advanced  by  HoUaud,  On  his  return 
to  America  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  up- 
pointed,  in  1785,  Clerk  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania; 
he  received  from  Congress  a  donation  of  30041  dollars;  and 
llie  state  of  New  York. bestowed  on  him  the  confiscated 
€slaleof  Frederic  Davoe,  a  royalist,  near  New  Rochelle,  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  consiMtin^  of  5iiO  acreft  of  well-cul- 
tivated land,  with  a  good  stone  house- 
After  the  i>eace  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
Paine  seems  to  have  employed  himself  chieliy  in  mechanical 
tpeculationa*  In  1787  he  uent  to  France,  and  submitted 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  a  plan  for  the  con- 
ittruetion  of  iron  bi'idge».  Meeting  with  no  eucouragement, 
he  crossed  over  into  England,  and  in  prosecuHon  uf  his 
project  entered  into  partnership  with  an  iron-founder  at 
Rot  her  ham  in  Yorki^hire,  and  explained  I  lie  principles  of 
bis  proposed  const  ruction  in  a  letter  addre-ssed  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  and  printed  at  Rotherham  in  1  7h9.  The  sums 
which  this  tinderlaking  required,  together  with  the  liiilure 
of  bia  agent  in  America,  involved  him  in  difTicaUies,  which 
however  were  only  temporary. 

The  first  part  of  his  '  Rights  of  Man/  in  reply  to  Burke's 
*  Rctlections  on  the  French  Revolution,'  was  published  at 
London,  in  1791;  and  the  second  part  early  tn  1792. 
An  information  was  laid  by  the  attorney-general  against 
him  as  the  author  of  the  second  part,  which  was  designated 
as  'a  false,  sca^ndalous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel  /  and 
the  irml  came  01^  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  before  Lord 
Kenyon.  He  was  ekic|uently  defended  by  Ldord  Erskine, 
then  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  hut  the  jury,  without  suffer- 
ing the  atlorney-jreneral  lo  reply^  at  once  pronounced  him 
guilty.  Erskine,  in  consequence  of  this  defence,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  office  of  at«orney-general  lo  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  There  are  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  leading 
principles  of  Ihe  '  Rights  of  Man  *  in  Malthus*s  'Essay  on 
Ihe  Principle  of  Population/  book  iv.,  chap.  6. 

In    the   meantime  however    Paine    had    been    chosen 
by  ihe  deparlment  of  Calais  us  a  member  of  the   French 
National    Convention,    and    having  escaped    and  knded 
in  France  in  September,  1  792.  was  received  with  enlhu* 
siastic    congratulations.     He   took  his  seat   in   the  Con- 
vention, and    when    the   trial   of   I^uis   XVI«   came   on» 
offended  the  Jacobins  by  voting  that  the  king  should  be 
imprisoned  during  the  war,  and  banished  afterwards.     He 
published  his  *  Reasons  for  wishing  to  preserve  the  Li*"-  "' 
Lours  Capet,   as  delivered   to   the   National  Cor 
Towards  the  end  of  1793  he  was  esccluded  fro 
vention  as  a  foreigner,  though  be  had  boeii  tia 
in  1794  was  arrested  by  order  of  Robe&p 
milted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  LuxemboU'-* 
He  had  finished  the  Ar^t  part  o* 
Jugl  before  kU  im^iisanmf&tiW  \ 


under  the  auspices  of  hia  friend  Joel  Ba 

part  was  completed  during  his  confineme 
published  at  Paris  in  1795,  after  the  author 
liberty  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  When  tl 
li^slier  of  this  work  was  prosecuted  in  179 
peared  for  the  prosecution,  and  a  verdict  off 
pronounced.  Bishop  Watson's  '  Apology  fc 
a  series  of  Letters  lo  Thomas  Paine/  appe* 

On  his  liberation  Pain^  had  asserterl  his 
member  of  the  Convention  ;  and  on  llie  8tl 
1794,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  plaee.  i 
he  ^ave  offence  to  Ihe  people  of  America  \ 
letter  to  General  Washington,  in  which  \m 
not  interfering  to  procure  his  liberation, 
of  1795  he  published  at  Paris  *A  Diise 
First  Principles  of  Government*/  'The 
Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Finance; 
rian  Justice  opjwsed  to  Agrarian  Law  an 
Monopoly  i  being  a  Plan  for  meliorating  tl 
Man,  by  creating  in  every  Nation  a  Natjona 
to  every  Person,  when  arrived  at  the  ageof  Iti 
the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  sierhng,  to  enabiq 
begin  Ihe  World  ;  and  also  ten  pounds  stt^ 
during  Life,  to  every  Person  now  living  of^ 
years,  and  to  all  others  wlien  they  arrii 
enable  tb em  to  live  an  old  age  witboutj 
go  decently  out  of  the  World.^  We  ^ 
ihis  Utopian  tract  as  a  curiosity.  Th 
ttled  by  taking,  on  the  death  of  every* 
of  his  property,  as  ^  due  to  society/  I 
cent,  more  if  tliere  were  no  near  relatj 
the  nexl  of  kin  was  nearer  or  more  reipr 
this  little  piece  wa^  written  in  the  wintr^ 

Paine  remtiine^l  in  France  some  yetr**" 
written  to  Mr.  JefTerson,  who  had  ri 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  cr 
brought  back  to  America  in  a  govern 
wrote  to  h)in»  and  offered  him  a  pQ«' 
sloop  of  war,  which  he  had  sent  to  Fr^ 
pose.     In  his  letter,  dated  March,  Ibi* 
nis  high  estimate  of  Paine*s  services  . 
rican   independence  in   the  followi| 
hopes  you  will   find  us  returned 
worthy  of  former  times.     In  these 
have  steadily  laboured,  and  with  as  n 
living.    That  you  may  long  live  lo 
labours,  and  to  reap  their  reward  iti 
nations,  i^  ray  sincere  prayer/ 

Paine  did  not  embark  for  Americii 
l^OJ  ;  he  reut^hed  Baltimore  in  the  f 
first  wife  had  died  about  a  year  astrt 
about  three  v ears  with  his  se^wi.J, 
after  the  death  of  his  first,  when  I 
consent.     During  his  last  residen 
come  inlimale  with  Madame   B<1 
French  buokseUer.  who,  wiih  her' 
him  to  America.     After  his  return.1 
Uealises  on  iron  bridges,  the  yelb 
of  ships  of  war,  &c. 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  .luue,  \ 
field  on  Ins  own  estate  near  N«v 
eight   or   nine  years  afterward 
brought  Uiem  to  England  ;  Uu 
expeclcd,  the  enthusiasm  of 
country,  he  only  drew  tipon 
Paine  \3<squeathed  1 
his   property  to   M 
husba^tidandl  i-. 

PuAne,  fro\i  lar. 

ean»      lAtiiformU    lnus^^utl'. 
alyle        U    Vigorous    and 
thou^lt    ftirapl^i.  1 1    i^    ' 
fllu* 
U 
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Aflieniau  achooL  Aristotle  (PaeLfVu)  calls  him  aya^Ac 
i^doypaf  oc,  *  successful  in  his  expresftioD  of  character  ;*  and 
FUny  speaks  of  him  as  haring  abandoned  the  old  siiffness, 
and  having  given  moTetxient  to  the  featuro« — *  iriHtituii  us 
adttperire,  dentes  osleridere,  vultuin  ab  antiquo  ri^'ore  vari* 
ara,*  Hiii  trauBparent  drapery  i§  also  raent\oi»ed.  Pausanias 
(Xn  *25*:n )  describes  \m  picture*  m  the  Leiiche  at  Delphi — 
the  Capture  of  Troy,  the  Departure  of  lUc  Greeks,  and 
Descent  of  U lyases  to  the  Shades.  In  the  PcctiJe  at 
Alliens  his  works  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon 
by  Paneenus,  the  nephew  or  brother  of  Phidiis,  and  of  the 
Combat  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Atnaions  by  Micon. 
This  latter  artist,  together  with  Onatas  of  TBgina  and  Diony* 
ams  of  Colophon,  were  the  most  celebrated  contemporaries  of 
Polygnotus, 

The  principles  of  light  and  shade  were  iiweiligaled  by 
AiioUodorus  of  Athens  about  the  94  Ol.  (B.C.  404j,  To  the 
aciiool  of  Athens  succeeded  what  may  be  termed  that  of 
Ionia,  in  whicli  illusion  seems  to  have  been  more  aimed 
at.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  well-known  8tor>'  uf  the 
grapes  of  Zeuxrs  and  the  liaei^  cloth  of  Piirihusius.  The 
former,  with  whom  begins  the  second  epoch  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced art,  was  of  Heraclea,  and  flourished  about  Ol.  94. 
(B.C.  404).  His  excellence  seems  to  have  been  equally  con- 
apicuous  in  female  beauty  fas  the  Helen  of  Crotona),  and  the 
sublimity  of  Jupiter  and  his  attendant  gods. 

Parrhasiua  was  of  Ephesus,  and  he  is  no  less  oelebratod 
for  the  roundness  and  relief  of  his  figures  than  for  their 
exquisite  form  and  expression.  His  contemporary  Timan- 
thes  overcame  him  in  one  of  those  coitlests  between  painters 
which  were  not  unfrequcnt  in  Greece,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  first  instituted  at  Delphi  in  the  time  of  Putitenus. 
Among  the  antient  paintings  from  Pompeii  is  one  of  the 
sama  subject  (the  Sacriilce  of  Iphigenia)  as  that  of  Tiroan- 
tbes.  mentioned  in  Pliny,  and  in  which  the  grief  of  the 
iAtlier  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  the  concealment 
of  the  face. 

Another  school  arose  at  Sicyon,  in  which  the  most  cele- 
brated names  were — Euphranor  of  Corinth  (Ol.  1U4-I)0, 
Bx.  3{i4-340).  Pausias  of  Sicvou  (01. 1 03,  n.c.  368),  Aristeides 
of  Thebes  (01  102-1 1'2,  B.C.  372-332),  and  Pamphiius  of 
Amphipolis  (OL  97-107,  b,c  392-332).  The  first  of  these, 
a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  was  laborious  and  consist' 
ently  excellent  in  qU  that  he  undertook,  Aristeides  was  re- 
markable  for  his  expression  of  passion;  Pausias  practised  en- 
caustic painting  with  great  success,  having  acquired  the  art 
fV-om  Piimphilus.  Plmy  enumerates  three  modes  of  en- 
caustic  painting— I st,  without  wax,  with  a  hot  point  on 
ivory;  2nd,  that  in  which  the  colours  combined  wiih  wax 
wero  laid  on  with  a  stylus  and  burnt  in;  .Inl,  the  mode 
adopted  for  painting  ships:  but  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  the  process  pursued  in  the 
two  last.  Pauiias  was  noted  for  his  cliildreti  and  lighter 
sulvjects,  and  first  decorated  roofn  and  arches  with  figures. 
Painpbilus  succeeded  in  establishing  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  drawmg  as  part  of  a  liberal  educntion.  He  was 
moreover  the  teacher  of  Apelles,  who  united  the  soilness  and 
colouring  of  Ionia  with  the  science  of  the  Sicyonian  sctiooL 
His  excellence  in  female  beauty  was  attested  by  the  Venus 
Anadyomene  at  CIos ;  his  power  in  spblime  subjects  and 
bis  technical  skill*  by  the  Alexander  wielding  the  Thunder 
at  Ephesus.  The  liberality  of  Apdles  first  brought  into 
notice  a  rival  of  his  latno.  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  or  rather 
^f  Cttunus  in  Caria.  This  artist  excelled  in  a  laborious 
•tudy  of  nature,  and  Apolles  declared  that  his  own  superi- 
ority over  Protogenes  consisted  in  his  knowing  when  to  take 
hi*t  hand  off.  They  both  executed  numerous  portraitij, 
and  Apellcs  was  honoured  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
pauiting  Atexunder  the  Great.  Nicomachus  probably  pre- 
ceded Apelles ;  he  seems  to  have  rivalled  Luca  Giurdano  in 
quickness  of  execution.  Nicias  of  Athene  Theon  of  Samos, 
and  Mel  an  thins  were  contemporaries  of  Alexander.  The 
first  of  the  three  was  excellent  in  light  and  shade,  and 
piinitud  hairier  and  historical  subjects  on  a  larjre  scale. 

The  antionts  poi^sessed  also  their  painters  of  low  and  do- 
meaie  suhi  '  '  -ir  rhvparographi,  of  whom  Phny  names 
Pyrtncus,  <  ul  Afiiipbilus. 

At  RoiiiL.  -  „  uis  Pictor  is  said  to  have  derived  his 
name  from  decora  tine;  tho  temple  of  Health  (A.ir.c*  450, 
B.C.  304).  The  iM>et  Pacuvius  (b.c,  219-140)  wais  an  artist. 
The  Mciory  of  L.  Scipio  over  Anliochus  (u.c.  190)  was  re- 
corded by  a  picture  in  the  Capitol,  as  that  of  M.  Valerius 
MtfiMala  over  Hiero  had  been  by  an  historical  paiDiing  in 


the  Curia  Hoslilia  (s.c,  264).     The  fint  fbi 

pubhcly  exhibited   at  Rome  was   after  the  sack  of  Co- 

nnlh  by  Mummius   <b.c»  146),  an   event  vV"  ^    ^ "     o:bl 

many  of  the  finest  works  of  art  to  the  conquen  >w^ 

ever  little  the  victors  were  qualified  to  appretu*..^  *«^;ti  £«al 

worth. 

At  a  later  period  we  hear  of  Arellius.  Amulius,  Aoctui 
Priscus,  and  Ludius.  of  whom  the  last,  in  the  time  of  Aa> 
gustus,  painted  liiadscapes,  garden  scenes,  and  buddinci  an 
the  walls  of  rooms,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  I 
or  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Nero.     Csesar  pure  I 
*  Ajix'  and  the  *  Medea*  of  Timoraachus  for  60  t  ' 
at  his  time  a  school  of  some  eminence  existed        ^^^ 
The  forced  bloom  of  art  which  characterises   the  a^ 
Uadnan   implied  a  momentary  revival   of   painting,  sad 
Aetion  (of  whom  Luc i an  speaks  so  highly)  must  probtbljf 
be  reckoued  as  his  contemporary. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  (general  qualitieiof 
antient  painting  and  the  materials  used  by  them.     Tl» 
painting  of  antient  Greece  remained  dependent  on  uvbt 
tecture  for  a  longer  period    than  sculptuiis,  and  it 
always  to  have  been  strongly  inlluenced  by  the 
Thus  for  the  most  part  tlie  composition  of  antu 
was  simple,  and  resembled  the  order  of  a  has 
f^ood  instance  of  this  is  the  well-known  Aldobrai 

riage.     The  figures  stand  separately:    *  Spatiis      

ne  umbrsp  in  corpora  cadant.'  (Quintilian,  Inst.,  viii^ 
llie  light  was  uniform,  and  free  from  those  strouf^ 
of  chiaroscuro  visible  in  many  modern  works ;  violant' 
shortening  was  avoided.  These  seem  to  have  bees, 
general  characteristics  of  antient  painting,  but  thera 
ceptions  to  all  of  them.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkabi 
extant  is  the  complicated  and  picturesque  comp 
mosaic  lately  discovered  at  Pompeii,  represeji: 
of  Issus,  and  probably  copied  from  some  cekl^ 
After  all,  the  few  specimens  rescued  from  the  rums  of  i 
smaH  provincial  town  cannot  be  expected  to  give  us  modi 
notion  of  the  colouring  or  execution  of  the  autit^nt  maslttn; 
what  their  drawing  must  have  been  we  are  well  able  to  jiidr 
from  the  vases.  They  studied  the  pnnciples  of  hai  t 
relative   proportion  of  colours  (harmoge),  as  wc  j 

general  force  and  effect  of  light  and  shade  (roi^^^c^  ^}  i'  i  '  ^ 
wbicb  Apelles  promoted  by  a  glazing  or  varnish  [j<.i  i.liit  u 
himself. 

The  four  colours  which  were  the  basis  of  the  colour ififif 
the  anticnts  down  to  the  Ume  of  Apelles  wcre^U  wkiM 
Melian  earth,  or,  more  rarely,  oerussa,  white  \etu\ ;  i,  wi 
rubrica  from  Cappadocia,  called  ainopis; 
wx'pa,  from  tbu  Atlic  silver-mines;    4,  blacks  i 

eluding  blues)^  atramenta,  fiiXap,  from  burnt  |  .-..>i.  ... 
These  were  the  *  colons  austeri,'  to  which  were  afliii 
added  the   brighter  and  more  ex|)ensive  colours, 
which  were  usually  furnished  to  the  pointer  by  hisemj 
Vermilion  (cinnabar)  was  called  minium  by  the 
what  we  call  minium  (red  lead)  was  by  them  teno«d ' 
usta,* 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  expori 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  antient  colours  from  the  walla  of  Iks 
of  Titus  and  of  Livia,  and  from  other  ruins  at  Roi 
Pompeiu     Some  vases  were  also  found  bcnealh  the 
of  Titus  containing  colour,  and  in  one  of  them  were 
kinds  of  red,  one  red-lead  and  the  other  two  ochw*. 
yellows  were  ochres  varied  by  mixing  with  chall 
low   oxide  of   lead*  '  massicot,*      Orptment   (s^ 
arsenic)   is  mentioned  by  Plmy  and  Vitruvius 
name  of  aav^apaxtj,  but  none  was  found  by  Davy. 
blues  analysed  contiisted  of  the  blue  frit  of  soda«  sili< 
oxide  of  copper  invented  in  Egypt   and  mada  al  Ft 
Phny  and  Vmuvius  speak  of  Indian  blue  supposed 
been  indigo,  but  none  was  found.      The  greens  pi 
be  carbonate  of  copper,  and  in  one  case  the  u^reen 
Verona.      No  traces  of  the  shell  purple  were  found  oil 
walls,   but  some  is  supposed  to  have  been  discoveriad  in  lA 
altered  stale  in  a  broken  vase.     The  blau  ^       '.tie 

description  of  ihts  antietits,  as  being  iiw  t  rf 

resins.  The  browns  weiu  oxide  of  iron  ur  ixiuLs.  or  it  uiii* 
ture  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  No  *  cerussa'  irti 
discovertid,  but  the  whiter  were  either  C!'*^"""*^-  *  i,rrH<.ir 
fine  while  clay.    Tiie  ground  on  which  i 

plied  agreed  with  that  described  by  Vitru\.„  ,  „„  ,  ^: .,- 

of  powdered  marble,  cemented  with  lime,  and  kighiyfo* 
lushed.    N 0  traces  of  tau;  as  used  by  encaustic  paiaf 
found  by  Davy. 
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Ilalian  SchooU.'^The  earliest  professors  of  Christianity 
ippear  to  have  abstained  from  tbe  use  of  images  and  the 
practice  of  tbe  arts,  bound  up  as  they  were  witli  the  abomi- 
Mtions  of  heathen  worship.  Very  little  trace  of  Christian 
lit  if  discernible  before  the  time  of  Constantino,  when  the 
lew  religion  became  dominant,  and  could  appropriate  to 
tier  own  purposes  those  means  of  affecting  the  imagination 
irhich  had  hitherto  so  effectually  served  her  rival. 

We  do  not  of  course  trace  that  gradual  attempt  to  im- 
[»rove  the  technical  part  of  the  arts  of  design  which  is 
riaible  among  the  Greeks  and  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
Christians  found  the  shell  of  antient  art  yet  remaining ;  the 
txmditionary  handicraft  existed,  but  the  spirit  which  had  en- 
liyened  it  was  fled. 

la  the  very  early  Christian  works  a  certain  tendency  to 
nnblems  and  allegory  is  peculiarly  visible.  The  first  repre- 
tentation  of  Christ  is  in  the  character  of  the  good  shepherd 
u  mentioned  by  TertuUian  (De  Pudicitid,  cap.  1 0).  The 
iraUsof  tbe  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  displayed  stories 
[him  the  Old  Testament  as  types  of  Christ  m  far  greater 
aiunber  than  direct  representations  of  scenes  from  the  New. 
rbe  subject  of  Orpheus  was  not  uncommon,  apparently  with 
KMne  mystical  reference  to  Christianity. 

St  Augustin,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
ipesks  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  as  a  commou  subject,  '  tot 
loot  picturo,*  {ConL  Fauitum,  xxii.  73),  and  refers  to  the 
npresentatlon  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  accompanying  our 
Lord  {De  Comeniu  Evangel,  i.  10).  Some  of  the  most  in- 
[eresting  remains  of  early  art  are  to  be  found  in  illuminated 
MDSS.  and  in  mosaics.  Of  the  former  class  the  most  re- 
Bmrkable  is  a  MS.  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Vatican 
Ubnry.  The  execution  of  these  miniatures  is  said  to  be 
pory  good;  while  the  costume  and  the  representation  of 
Sowns  and  rivers  by  the  personifications  familiar  to  the  an- 
tients  argues  the  high  antiquity  of  the  designs. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  erection  of  sumptuous  basilicas 
niTe  occasion  for  a  great  display  of  mosaic.  In  heathen 
tones  the  images  of  the  Caesars,  the  only  objects  of  universal 
idormtion  throughout  the  Roman  worla,  had  been  placed  in 
ih«  tribune  of  these  buildings;  and  when  they  were  adapted 
»  Christian  worship,  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ  with  his 
Lpostles  was  usually  displayed  on  the  half  cupola  above  the 
ilCar.  These  representations  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
ispjscially  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  bear  marks  of  that  type 
vnich  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  which 
m  after-times  became  the  groundwork  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  beanty  without  losing  its  peculiar  character.  Their 
costmne  is  generally  more  or  less  antique,  consisting  of  the 
taziic  and  the  pallium,  with  sandals. 

At  Byzantium,  the  empty  form  of  art,  as  of  everything 
Blse.  continued  in  all  its  pomp.  Great  mechanical  skill  in 
the  use  of  gilding,  joined  to  an  anxious  and  spiritless  imi- 
tation of  older  forms  misunderstood,  long  continued  to  cha- 
racterise this  school,  from  which  the  church  paintings  of  the 
modem  Russians  and  Greeks  are  directly  derived. 

The  Ostrogoth  dominion  was  not  unfavourable  to  art ;  at 
least  there  is  a  studied  affectation  of  classical  knowledge  in 
Cassiodorus,  and  the  mutilators  of  antient  statues  are  de- 
nounced as  criminals.  The  Lombards  could  have  brought 
no  art  with  them,  and  were  unlikely  to  appreciate  what  they 
Ibond.  The  most  remarkable  monument  of  their  time  is 
the  lar^e  MS.  of  the  Bible  from  Monte  Amiata.  still  pre- 
served in  the  Laurentian  Librar>'  at  Florence.  The  union 
of  the  church  with  the  Frank  empire  gave  the  popes  greater 
leisure  and  means,  and  Rome  became  once  more  a  capital. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
lAtins  in  1204  supplied  to  the  Italians  some  of  that  techni- 
esl  skill  which  the  wild  conflicts  of  their  own  parties  at 
home  had  contributed  to  obliterate.  This  event  was  fol- 
loved  in  a  short  time  by  the  rise  of  the  school  of  Siena, 
which  has  scarcely  received  the  notice  due  to  its  early 
merit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  art  has  been 
written  principally  by  favourers  of  Florence. 

The  magnificence  of  the  latter  city  replaced  that  of  the 
(brmer  when  the  Ghibelline  interest  was  crushed  by  the 
ikn  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen. 

In  San  Domenico  of  Siena  is  a  picture,  by  Guide  of  that 
eity,  with  the  date  of  1221.  The  face  of  the  Virgin  shows 
traces  of  the  type  which  afterwards  characterised  the  Rienese 
scboul.  Nearly  contemporary  with  this  painting  were  the 
works  of  Giunta  of  Pisa,  and  probablythose  in  the  Baptistery 
of  Parma.  Cimabue  was  horn  at  Florence  (according  to 
Vasari)  in  1240 ;  his  great  picture  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  is 


conceived  with  grandeur,  and  shows  marks  of  the  struggle 
then  about  to  be  made  in  painting.  The  frescoes  at  Assisi 
are  particularly  important  for  this  period  of  the  history  of  ur(. 

The  next  great  name  which  requires  notice  is  that  cf 
Giotto  di  Bondone,  born  near  Florence  in  1276  (d.  1336). 
He  is  mentioned  by  Dante  iPurgat.,  xi.  94)  as  supplanting 
Cimabue  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  What 
Giotto  really  did  in  art  has  oflen  been  mistaken.  Instead 
of  adhering  religiously  to  the  old  type  in  sacred  subjects,  he 
directed  attention  more  to  real  life,  and  gave  to  the  Floren- 
tine school  the  practical  tendency  which  suited  the  active 
and  commercial  spirit  of  that  great  republic,  and  which 
remained  for  a  lon^  time  characteristic  of  the  masters  who 
followed  him.  It  is  probable  too  that  he  replaced  the  thick 
and  dark- toned  vehicle  used  by  the  Greeks  by  some  more 
colourless  medium  resembling  that  of  the  early  Italians; 
perhaps  the  volk  of  egg  and  juice  of  young  fig-shoots,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Vasari  and  by  Cennino  Cennini,  but  by 
the  former  ascribed  to  the  Byzantines.  The  only  picture 
remaining  which  bears  Giotto's  name  on  it  is  that  in  Santa 
Croce.  The  cast  of  his  faces  is  singular :  the  eyes  are 
long,  narrow,  and  placed  near  together;  the  nose  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  and  the  chin  projecting  and  angular.  The  most 
important  works  for  the  history  of  the  Florentine  school 
immediatelv  after  the  time  of  Giotto  are — The  life  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Baroncelli  chapel  in  Santa  Croce,  and  a  portion 
of  the  paintings  in  the  Spanish  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
by  Taddeo  di  Gaddo  (b.  about  1300),  the  godson  and 
pupil  of  Giotto ;  some  frescoes  also  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Angelo  Gaddi,  son  of  the  former  artist,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Prato ;  and  the  works  of  Andrea  di  Cione  (or  Orgagna,  d. 
1389),  at  once  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  and  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  At  Siena, 
Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  contracted,  in  1308,  to  paint  the 
remarkable  picture  still  hanging  up  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  small  compartments  repre- 
senting the  life  of  Christ,  and  gives  a  high  inea  of  the  artist's 
powers  of  imagination  and  composition.  Simono  di  Mar- 
line, whom  Vasari  calls  Simone  Memmi,  and  ranks  among 
the  pupils  of  Giotto,  is  by  Petrarch  spoken  of  as  the  rival  ox 
that  master's  fame,  and  no  such  connection  as  that  of  mas- 
ter and  scholar  is  alluded  to  by  Ghiberti.  Lippo  di  Memmi 
worked  in  concert  with  Simone,  and  a  joint  picture  with 
their  names  and  the  date  of  1332  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Florence.  The  works  of  Ambrogio  di  Lorenzo, 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  others,  in  the  palace  and  academy  of 
Siena,  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  that  school  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  charactertistics 
were  an  adherence  to  old  types  and  forms,  more  rigid  than 
was  practised  by  their  Florentine  contemporaries ;  a  darker 
colouring  in  the  flesh  and  a  form  of  face  best  characterised 
by  being  contrary  in  every  particular  to  that  adopted  in  the 
old  Cologne  school— the  nose  is  straight  and  disproportion- 
ately long,  the  forehead  low,  the  eyes  half  closed  and  length- 
ened out,  and  the  whole  face  oval. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  fresh  impulse 
was  given  to  Florentine  art,  through  the  advances  made  in 
sculpture  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (b.  1378,  d.  1455),  Donatcllo 
(b.  1383.  d.  1466),  and  Luca  della  Robbia  (b.  1388,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari).  The  groundwork  was  thus  secured  for 
profiting  by  the  genius  of  the  two  great  men,  Fra  Angel ico 
da  Fiesole  (b.  1389,  d.  1455)  and  Masaccio  (b.  1401,  d.  M43), 
who  supplied  respectively  the  finest  feeling  for  the  gentle 
and  devotional  affections,  and  a  power  of  drawing  and  com- 
position, joined  with  the  requisite  relief  by  light  and  shade. 
The  best  works  of  the  former  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Acadcmia 
and  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  in  his  own  convent  of  St. 
Mark  in  that  city.  A  {picture  of  great  excellence  from  St. 
Domenico  at  Fiesole  is  in  the  Louvre.  Masaccio's  fVcscoes, 
jointly  with  those  of  his  master  Masolino  and  of  Filippino 
Lip  pi,  decorate  the  Brancacci  chapel  in  the  Carmelite  church 
at  Florence. 

The  school  of  Florence  now  produced  masters  of  first-rate 
excellence,  of  whom  the  following  were  the  principal;..^ 
Filippo  Lippi  (b.  1412,  d.  1469),  painted,  besides  mativ 
smaller  pictures,  the  frescoes  in  the  choir  of  the  cat\\^^^A 
of  Prato.  Alessandro  FiUpepi,  commonly  caWed  BanAt 
Botticelli  (b.  1437,  d.  1516).  executed  some  worVa  \^  ^*; 
The  features  of  his  femalcaaie  \ti  r-        " 


Sistine  Chapel. 


E^t\^v 


far  from  beautiful,  though  there  are  exce'^Woas,  ^i.^  ^  *^>; 

{»icture  of  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin  in  tVie  1?Votot\<i^  J; 
ery.  Filippino  lippi  was  tbe  son  of  Filip^'koVivvvi  VVi,  \^ 
d.  1606>.    His  powers  may  be  judged  of   \^^Vvi  tr^^gL^ 
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Saixtft  Maria  Novello,  and  by  a  moat  exaiibtte  Virgin  in  a  1 
tabernacle  in  the  open  street  at  Prato,  wticb,  when  we  saw  \ 
it  (1834),  was  not  even  kept  locked,     Cosimo  Roselli  aUo 
worked  in  the  Sistine  Chapc?l,  but  his  happiest  production 
b  a  fresco  in   the  church  of  8t.  Ambrogio  at   Florence, 
painterl  in  145C. 

Benozzo  GoezoH  was  a  scholar  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  in- 
beriled  his  expression  of  ibe  cjenller  feehnp  and  his  light 
clear  carnations.  He  was  moreover  the  first  painter  who 
dtflighted  much  in  landscape  and  its  accompaniments,  a 
quahty  most  remarkable  in  his  works  in  the  Campo  SL.nto 
(puinled  1469*&51. 

Dijmenico  Corradi»  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo,  sur- 
named  Ghirlandaio  (h.  1451.  d.  1495),  executed  some  most 
beauiiful  frescoes  in  the  Capella  Sassetti  in  Santa Triniti  at 
Florence  and  in  Sunia  Maria  Novella.  He  was  employed  too 
in  ihe  Sisline  Chapel. 

The  three  masters  who  carried  the  study  of  the  naked 
form  <hitherto  but  imperfect)  to  the  highest  point,  towards 
the  i!nd  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  Andrea  del  Castagno 
(d.  1481M,  known  for  the  tragical  story  of  ihc  assassination  of 
Domeuico  Veneziano  after  obtaining  from  him  Van  Eyck's 
secret;  Ant»  del  Pollajuolo  (b.  1426,  d.  1498);  and  Veroc- 
chio  (h.  1 432,  d.  1488):  both  the  ktter  were  better  sculptors 
than  painters. 

All  the  progress  of  what  may  bo  called  the  executive 
,arl  of  painting,  amid  the  bustle  of  a  prosperous  city  like 
jlorenci%  implies  some  sacrifice  of  ihe  higher  and  purer 
feeling,  snch  as  had  characterised  the  school  of  Siena  and 
hud  attained  perfection  in  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico. 

The  seeds  of  that  devotional  simplicity  which  were  ofler- 
wards  destined  to  unite  with  the  greatest  technical  excel- 
lence in  the  works  of  Raphael,  seem  to  have  sprung  up  m 
Utnbria.  In  this  district  the  enthusiastic  tone  of  ihe  order 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  prolonged  iniluence  of  some  of  the 
Sienese  masters  probubly  paved  the  way  for  the  feehng 
which  pervades  the  works  of  Pietro  Vanucci  della  Pieve, 
or  Pietro  Pcrugino,  as  he  is  commonly  called  (h.  1446,  d. 
1524).  Of  hi!*  education  little  is  known  :  in  his  25th  vtiar 
he  visited  Florence,  then  Rome,  and  flnally  opened  a  scliool 
at  Perusfia  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
earlier  works  are  those  which  possess  most  of  his  tdtarac- 
teristic  merits — such  as  that  in  the  Palazzo  Albania  painted 
1480.  The  Dead  Christ  however,  painted  for  the  nuns  of 
Santa  Chiara.  in  1495,  and  now  in  the  Puti  Palace,  is  most 
beautifuL  The  frescoes  in  the  CoUegio  del  Cam  bio  at 
Perugia  were  executed  in  1500. 

At  Bologna,  Francesco  Raibolini  or  Franc ia  (d.  1533) 
painted  very  much  on  the  principles  of  Perugino,  and 
rivalled  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Umbriau  school 
In  his  later  years  ht*  became  a  CDrrespondent  of  Raplmel 
and  was  iniluenred  in  his  style  by  that  master*  Giacomo 
Francia  imitated  his  father;  but  the  most  eminent  pupil 
of  Francesco  was  Lorenzo  G'osla  of  Ferrara.  At  Padua, 
Francesco  Squarcione  (b.  1394,  d,  1474)  and  his  scholar 
Andrea  Matitegua  (b.  143 1,  d.  1 50G)  formed  a  pccuhar  style 
on  the  study  of  the  antique.  There  is  almost  more  of  tli© 
bas-relief  in  their  drapery  and  composition  than  is  com- 
patible with  painting,  and  a  fantastic  application  of  an- 
tient  sculpture  and  architecture  characterises  the  acces- 
sories of  their  picluros.  Mantegna's  principal  works 
are  his  frescoes  at  Mantua,  his  cartoons  of  the  Triumph 
of  CiBsar  (now  at  Hampton  Court),  an  altar-piece  in 
the  Louvre,  and  another  in  St,  Zeno  at  Veroua.  An  off* 
shoot  of  tlie  Paduan  school  took  root  at  Ferrara,  and  to  it 
belouf^ed  Cosimo  Tura,  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  Ercol©  Grandi, 
At  Napk'S  a  school  had  also  arisen,  but  its  works  are 
little  known.  Venice  gave  early  promise  of  her  future 
greatoesH,  and  the  tendency  to  brilliant  colour  was  very 
soon  visible  in  her  artists.  One  family  of  Murano,  towards 
the  end  of  the  flfleenth  century,  produced  Antonio^  Barlo- 
lomco,  and  Luigi  Vivarini.  To  Carlo  Crivelli  and  Anto- 
nello  da  Messtna  (who  is  said  to  have  imported  into  Italy 
the  practice,  if  not  the  secret,  of  oil-painting)  must  be  udded 
the  chief  of  the  old  Venetian  school,  Giovanni  Bellini  (b, 
142G,  d,  1516).  His  exquisite  pictures  may  take  their  place 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Perugino  :  they  are  characterised  by 
simple  composiiionf  pure  feeling,  fine  full  forms,  and  a 
brdiuincy  of  colour  worthy  of  the  master  of  Titian,  His 
elder  bmiher,  Gentile  Bellini,  who  visited  Constantinople 
(b,  1421,  d,  1501),  and  several  other  masters  of  the  school, 
dei.erve  lueniion,  particularly  Marco  Basaiti,  Vittore  Car- 
|Hiccii>,  and  Cinia  da  Conegliano. 


We  have'now  brought  up  our  account  of  Italian  paintifig 

to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  from  the  school 

of  Ghirlandaio,  of  Verocchio,  of  Perugino.  and  of  Bellini, 

were  bursting  forth  M.  Ancrelo,  l^onardo  da  Vir 

Giorgmne,  and  Titian.     As  ihe  lives  of  these  y 

a  place  under  their   respective   names,    we   shall 

touch  here  on  their  position  with  reference  to  the 

history  of  art.     J^onardo  da  Vinci  waa  born  in 

died  the  year  before  Raphael,  1519.     In  the  cu 

which  he  explored  the  anatomical  and  scieruiuL  ^luuua- 

work  of  his  art.  he  anticipated  M.  Angelo.  as  he  rivallad 

him  in  the  varied  application    of   hui    geniua. 

Leonardo  that  we  flr^l  rccoi^nise  a  thorough  feelingfl 

roundness  of  objects,  and  a  greater  breadth  and  sii 

in  the  masses  of  light  and  shade. 

If  it  be  true  that  Pietro  Perugino  studied  in  the  schod 
Verocchio,  Leonardo  may  have  gained  from  him  the  p 
and  gentle  conception  of  sacred  subjects  which  hecombi 
with  so  exquisite   a  sense   for  beauty  of  forra.      Id 
junction   with   Leonardo   must  be  mentioned  his  fell 
pupil  Lorenzo  da  Credi  (d.  1530)^  who  imitated   his 
and  pain  fed  with  great  tendernosg  and  purity  of  feeli 
Bernardino  Luini  (painted  in  1530)  has  left  at  Milan 
elsewhere  many  works  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
master.     He  was  in  every  respect  the  roost  successful 
tator  of  Leonardo.     M.  Angelo  Buonarotti  (b.  1474«d*  1 
was  at  once  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  poet,  and  musi 
Educated  in    the  school  of  Ghirlandaio.   he   attuined, 
twelve  vears'  study,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hull 
form.     His  first  work  as  a  painter  which  attracted  noi 
woa  the  cartoon  of  the  War  of  Pisa,  executed  in  rivalry 
Leonardo.     In  the  frescoes  of  the   Sistine  Chapel 
grandeur  characlerises  the  prophets  and  sibyls:  l©s- 
beauty  is  visible  in  some  of  the  comparl  meats  of  the  odi' 
ing,  and  the  whole  is  such  a  work  as  could  only  ha\e  b«»ft 
produced  by  the   union  of  a  painter  and  architc<  i 
Ija^^t  Judgment  displays  the  greatest  power,  but    i 
admitted  to  want  a  true  Christian  character,     T'- 
M.  Angelo  is  a  God  of  wrath,  and  the  stem  f 
Old  Testament  pen ades  his  works.     Heexecu.v,; 
cabinet  picturo<> ;  perhapsn  one  that  can  be  authenti* 
cept  the  Holy  Famdy  'A  tempera,*  in  the  Tribune  at  1 
His  pupil    Marcello   Venu&ti   (b.   1515.  d.  1576) 
from  drawings  of  hismastcrf  and  the  designs  of  M 
supplied  the  jiroundwork  for  some  of  the  pictures  (  : 
tian  del   Piombo;  probably,  among  others,  for  the 
of  Laiarus,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  1 ! 
independent  pup;l  was  Daniclc  Ricciarelli,  or  DanieU 
terra  (b.  1509,  d.  15GG),  whose  best  work  is  the  Desctiiil 
from  the  Cross  in  Santa  Tnnita  dei  Monti* 

Contemporary  with  these  masters  must  be  mt:    ''      ' 
Baccio  della  Porta  (b.  14G9,  d.  1317),  commonly  cui 
Barlolomeo,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  the  friend  ol 
rolft*     Educated  in  the  school  of  Cosirao  Roselli,  hv 
to  have  profited  by  the  works  of  Leonardo.     His 
are  rare  out  of  Italy  :  they  show  fine  devotional  feel 
mellow  colouring,  and  dignitj'  of  form.    The  best  m 
seen  in  the  church  of  San  Romano  at  Lucca  and  m  iht 
Pitti  palace. 

Andrea  Vanucehi,  commonly  called  Andrea  d» 
(b.  1  489,  d.  1530),  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Pier  di   i 
Among  his  earliest  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  cauU  u( 
Ihe  Scalzo,  and  among  his  best,  those  in  that  of  the  Annua- 
ssiaitt,  both  at  Florence,     His  easel  pictures  are  not 
mot  I ;  a  vet  y  goi>d  and  late  one  is  the  Sacrifice  of  1 
Dresden.    His  forms  have  great  breadth  and  simph^ 
1518  Andrea  vitiled  France,  but  destroyed  his  own «  i 
by  returning  to  Italy  in  the  following  year  and  miiajp,r,,ia.^ 
mone\  belonging  to  Francis  L  M.  Antonio  Franciabieio  ind 
Jacopo  Carucci  (called  Pontorrao)  imitated  Andrea  d^Sarfa. 

Raphael   Sanzio  of  Urbino   was   the   son   of  (> 
Sanzio,  himself  a  painter.     He  was  bom  in  1483^^1 
in  1520.     No  master  ever  rivalled  the  tenderness  and  sweet* 
ness  of  his  female  forms  or  surpassed  the  power  showti  in  bi« 
larger  works*     The  difference  between  his  best  picl.: 
those  of  other  painters  is  one  of  kind  rather  ihauof  dtv 
the  quantity  which  he  produced  in  a  short  life  is  as  remark- 
able as  the  fact  that  scarcely  one  of  his  works  can  be  c«ll«d 
ordinary  in  expression  or  careless  in   execution*    In  hii 
Madonnas  he  enhanced  the  simple  beauty  and  pure  feeling 
of  the  Umbrian  school     In  his  frescoes  he  rivalled  the 
grandeur  of  Buonarotti,  and  in  his  portraits  he  surpassed 
the  truth  and  individuality  of  Titian  or  Vandyke.  ^ 
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technical  excellence.  Luclovico  ha*  the  merit  of  being  tlie 
teacher;  Agostino  painted  lesuthan  ihe  other  two»  and  An- 
tiihnle  is  without  douht  the  most  dUtinguiahed.  His  fres- 
coes in  the  PjiIozzo  Farneiie  at  Rome,  and  his  pii  turei  in 
the  gallery  at  Bolu^oia,  especially  the  former,  give  the  best 
jdea  of  his  real  worth.  From  this  schcHJl  of  the  Carracci 
issued  a  series  of  great  masters,  of  whom  the  following  were 
the  most  eminent.  Doraenir^  Zampieri,  or  Domenichino 
(b.  1591,  d*  1640,  in  whose  works  a  thorough  feeling  for 
beauty  and  great  strength  of  conception  and  execution  are 
visible.  His  most  celebrated  oil  picture  is  the  Corarauniou 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Vatican,  in  which  however  the  com- 
]>ositton  is  partially  imitated  from  Agostino  Carracci ;  hta 
best  frcscoei  are  that  in  the  cathedral  at  Fano,  in  St.  Luigi 
at  Rome,  and  those  at  Gi-oita-ferrata.  Like  Annibale  Car- 
racci, he  was  an  admirable  landscape-painter,  Francesco 
Albani  (b  157ft<  d,  1 660)  painted  Cupids  and  groups  of  a 
mytholo^^iral  charaetor,  which  seldom  ri*e  above  preltiness. 
Ilis  best  feiiiolars  were  Gio.  Batista  Mola  (b.  Ifi2fl>.  Carlo 
Cigna ni  {h.  1628,  d,  t71Q),  and  Andrea  Sacchi  (b.  1594,  d, 
1 66!* J.  A  very  fine  picture  by  the  last  master  is  in  the 
Vatican.  Carlo  Maiatla  fb.  1625,  d.  1713)  was  his  scholar. 
Ouidsi  Reni  (b.  1574,  d,  iri4*i)  stands  among  the  ftrst  of  the 
Bolognese  school.  His  conception  of  beamy,  farmed  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  antique,  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  It  po^S4.'ijsed  nit^re  intliviaual  life,  and  was  free  from  the 
some  what  insipid  sameness  of  a  mere  abstraction,  Jn  his 
earlv  works  he  painled  with  great  strenj^th.  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  the  large  Piet^,  and  the  Crucifixion^  in 
the  Gallery  at  Bulo^na,  belong  to  iliis  period.  The  Aurora, 
in  the  Palaaxo  Rospigliosi,  k  of  his  middle  style,  when  ho 
^arntcd  with  a  warmer  colouring  than  in  his  later  works,  in 
which  the  lone  h  often  leaden,  and  the  forms,  though 
beautiful,  are  viigue  and  spiritless.  Gio,  Francesco  Barhiert 
8Un)amed  Guercino  da  Cento  (b.  1590,  d.  1666))  showed 
perhaps  greater  power  of  exnressing  passion  than  Ouido, 
and  was  le^s  attracted  by  an  ideal  type«  In  his  early  works 
there  ia  a  force  and  fullness  of  shadow,  which  was  exchanged 
afterwards  for  a  lighter  and  milder  manner.  His  St,  Wilham 
at  Boloena,  and  St. Thomas  in  tlie  Vatican,  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  former ;  Ihe  Abmham  and  Hagar,  at  Milan,  of 
the  latter  style.  Guercino  hoMs  a  sort  of  intermediate  place 
between  the  Eclectic  school  and  the  Naturalists.  In  the 
hands  of  Lanfranco  (k  1581,  d,  1647)  painting  again  dege- 
nerated  into  a  mere  handicraft,  with  great  exaggeration, 
but  little  real  expression.  Gio.  Batista  S.a!vi  (b.  16U^,  d* 
lfi85>,  called  from  his  birthplace  Sasso- ferrate,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  DomenichiiKK  His  pictures  have  no 

^t  depth  or  force,  hut  show  considerable  beauty  without 
tation. 
Another  Eclectic  school,  that  of  the  Procaccini,  arose  at 
Milan,  which  produced,  amonsr  other  masters,  Gio.  Batista 
Crespj  (b*  1557,  d.  165.1)  and  ^jis  son  Daniele,  At  Rome, 
Federigo  Buroccio  of  Urbino  (b.  1528,  d.  1612)  imitated  the 
style  of  Coreggio.  His  best  followers  were  Ludovico  Cardi 
daCiEjolirb.  l55'.>,  d.  ICl'^hand  Crislofano  Allori,  a  son  of 
Alessiimh-o  (b.  lo77,  d.  1621),  The  Judith  of  the  latter,  in 
the  Pilti,  is  a  very  flne  picture.  Cnrlo  Dolei  (b.  1616,  d. 
1686)  followed  mut-h  the  same  course  as  Sasso-ferrato,  hut 
not  always  with  :is  little  affectation.  A  high  finish  and 
smooth  cold  colour  often  hold  the  place  of  higher  qualities. 
Pielro  Berettini  daCortona(b.  1596,  d.  1 669) laid  the  fimnda- 
tion  of  that  empty  mannerism  in  Italian  art  which  pre- 
vailed through  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Opposed  to  the  Eclectic  schools  were  those  ma.5ters  who 
seem  to  have  imagined  that  a  true  imitation  of  nature  con- 
sisted in  appropnatinff  to  every  and  any  subject  the  first 
forms  whicn  came  inineirway,  instead  of  selecting  such  as 
thoroughly  suited  the  conception  of  the  particular  scene  to 
be  treated,  and  imitating  those  as  closely  as  possible — too 
closely  it  cannot  be.  The  vague  notion  of  the  ideal  on  the 
one  band  and  of  indiscriminately  copying  vulgar  nature  on 
the  other,  are  opposite  and  equally  fatal  errors.  The  leader 
of  the  •  Naturahsls'  was  Mieh,  Angelo  Amertghi  da  Cara- 
vaggio  (b.  1569,  d.  1609),  whose  force  of  execution  wa^i  verj- 
great,  and  who  often  rose  to  real  pathos  in  his  expression. 
Among  his  scholars  were  two  Frenchmen,  Valentin  and 
Vouet,  At  Noplee,  where  the  '  Naturalists  '  opposed  in  the 
most  violent  manner  all  encroachments  of  the  other  school, 
Giuseppe  Ribera,  or  Lo  Spagnolelto  (b.  1592,  d.  1656).  Ims 
left  in  S.Martino  a  masterly  Descent  from  the  Cross.  There 
chtbat  remuidi  us  of  bb  native  oouijtiy.    He 


I  was  flark  and  powerful  in  his  shadows,  and  shrank  from 
representation  of  no  scene  however  horrible-    Salrator  I 

(b.  1615,  d.  1673)  was  a  man  of  most  vari    ^   :^    

lands^^apes  (often  wild  scenes  in  the  At 
battle  pieces  are  best  known  and  superioi 
pictures.     Luca  Giordano,  surnamed  *  Fa  Presto ' 
d.  1705),  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  se^enlc 
tury.    We  ought  to  mention  that  at  Venice  duf 
period,  though  art  tjndoubtedly  deelined,  still  muclil 
^ood  may  be  found  in  the  work*  of  Jacopo  Palmntiic] 
(b,  1544,  d.  16">H>,  and  in  those  of  Alessandrti  Varnta 
Padovanino  (b.  1570,  d.  16501.     In  theer 
Antonio  Canale  (b.  1697,  d.  1768)  and  hi^  if^ 

Bellotto  or  Canaleito  tb,  1724,  d.  1 7 BO)  executed 
well-known  views  which  have  never  been  exceeded  for 
and  out -door  effect. 

Northern   ScAoo/*.— niurainated   MSS.  still 
monuments  of  German  art  in  the  ninth  and  tenth c 
The  marriage  of  Oi ho  TL  (978*983)  with  iheGreeki 
Theophanta  probably  pave  the  German  artistii  acc« 
technical  skill  of  the  Byzantines.    Towards  the  en4 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ccntur 
si^ns  of  new  life  in  art  begin  to  show  themse)re«, 
•Parcivar  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who  lived 
the  thirteenth  century%  the  painters  of  Cologne  ftnl 
tricbt  are  especially  meniioned,  and  the  flgtires  off 
ties,  one  of  which  beoi's  the  date  1224,  in  the  chuit 
Ursula  in  Ihe  former  city,  are  probably  the  oldest  < 
pictures  extant.     In   the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  (t| 
artists  seem  to  have  existed  in  Bohemia;  but  ton 
close  of  the  fourteenth  centun,-  the  school  of  Cftio 
the  most  distinguished.     Meister  Wilhelm  is  ipak 
a  contempomry  chronicler,  in  1380,  as  the  best  i 
his  day.     Pictures  of  his  are  to  be  seen  m  St,  i  . 
Coblen^,  St.  Clara  in  Cologne,  and  in  the  Boisser^l 
tjon,    Tlie  great  altar- piece,  lormerly  in  the  chapel 
town- hall,  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  is  MinLKr'-fc.^ 
have  been  painted  by  Meister  Stephan,  and  be. 
1 4  i  Q.    Tlie  richness  of  the  colouring  rivals  that  o 
and  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  Virgin  are  mosi  i 
able.     A  branch  of  the  Cologne  school  appears  ic 
phalia  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ceniury.    ^ 
nection    has  been   traced  between    the   German 
Flemish  masters,  though  such  probably  existed. 
and  John  van  Eyck  (b,  1366,  d.  14-26,  and  b.  1400, 
united  the  raajetttic  simplicity  of  the  old  Christian  1 
a  close  imitation  of  external  nature  and  a  homely 
characteristic  of  their  country.     Their  sister  Marj^r 
was  an  artist.     John  van  E}ck  may  he  said  to 
published,'  thoui^h  he  probably  did  not  invent  pa 
oil.    The  great  work  of  the  two  brothers  was  th*  i 
in  St.  Bavo  at  Ghent,  painted  for  Judocus  van  Vyt, 
sisted  of  a  centre  picture  of  the  Worship  of  tht?  Lc»ivO 
mounted  by  Gofl  the  Father,  the  Virgin,  and  St,  J  < 
flanked  by  folding  shutters,  all  relating  to  the  prin 
jert.    The  different  parts  of  this  painting,  unque 
one  of  the  grandest  productions  of  modern  a- 
separated.      The  upper  and  middle   portions 
Ghent;  the  others  are  at  Berlin.     MichaiT  " 
a  copy  of  it  foT  Philip  n.,  which  is  still  mo: 
school  of  Van  Eyck  was  fertile  in    good    , 
them  were  Gerard  van  Meeren,  Hugo  van 
of  whose  pictures  are  to  be   found   in  1 
Briigge,  and  more  especially  his  pupil  II 
Mem  ling.     Some  beautiful  works  of  this 
presented  in  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Bruges,  tjf  which  bt 
an  inmate  about  the  year  1479.    Towards  the  cU^"  »f  jl 
fifteenth  century  we  find  a  kindred  school  to  that  ui  kJ 
ders  existing  at  Cologne;  and   the  same  feehn.;  mJ 
traced  in  the  engravings  and  pictures  of  Martin  Schi 
Schongauer  of  Cjlmar,   who  painted  about    14f>0. 
Holbein  the  elder,  of  Augsburir,  worked  al     ■ 
was  at  Niirnberg  that  the  German  school  H 
power.     Michael  Wohlgemuth,   of  that   ctiy  U». 
1539).  was  the  master  of  Albert  Diirer  (b.  1471,  d 
painter  who  scarcely  shrinks  from  comparison  wii 
(lis  ffreat  Italian  contemporaries. 

The  earlie/^t  undoubted  picture  of  EKirer's  is  hi^ 
trait  in  the  Florence  Gallery  ;  among  his  latest  ar 
suredly  his  finest  works  are  the  Apostle?,  now  ij 
nieh  Collection.     In  1506,  Diirer  visited  Venio 
Venetian  school  does  not  seem  to  have  cxerrrisd 
intluence  over  him  as  that  of  Flanders  probfli 
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eij  undertaken  at  a  later  period  (1620-1).  Of  Diirer*8 
!ence  as  an  engraver  we  need  not  speak  here.  The 
pal  artists  of  the  Niirnberg  school,  af\er  its  sreat 
-,  were  Hans  v.  Kulrobach,  lie n  ry  Aldegrever,  Bar- 
new  Beharo,  Albert  Altdorfer,  and  George  Pens.  The 
9came  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  In  Saxony,  Lucas  Cranach 
7^^  d.  1553)  was  court  painter  to  the  three  electors, 
ric  the  Wise,  John  the  Steadfast,  and  Frederic  the 
BLiiimous.  He  accompanied  the  first  to  the  Holy 
£13  1493,  and  shared  the  prison  of  the  last  after  the 
of  Miihlberg  (1547).  At  a  later  period  he  was  bur- 
ner of  Wittenberg  and  a  friend  of  Luther,  whose  mai> 
vith  (Catharine  von  Bora  he  contributed  to  bring  about, 
[ctures  are  fanciful,  and  the  features  of  his  females 
i  ngular.  Lucas  Cranach,  the  son,  was  also  a  painter. 
Lland  we  ought  to  notice  Cornelius  Engelbrechtscn 
'8,  d.  1533),  and  his  more  celebrated  pupil  Lucas  of 
n  Cb«  1 494,  d.  1533) ;  and  we  must  close  our  notice  of 
d  German  school  with  Hans  Holbein  the  younger 
» 8,  d.  ]  564X  who  came  from  Basle  to  England,  where 
1  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIIL  Most  of  his  portraits 
m  this  country.  The  Dresden  Gallery  possesses  a 
ul  picture  by  him  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the 
of  Jacob  Meyer  of  Basle  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
Doking  at  the  general  character  of  the  old  (jrerman 
K  'we  see  a  vigour  of  conception  and  power  of  techni- 
»cution  equal  to  any  exhibited  by  the  Italians :  but 
»  tfae  '  Romantic'  school  contrasted  with  the '  CHassic' 
edium  through  which  they  saw  nature  was  more 
^vith  the  individual  and  national  peculiarity  of  each 
a.nd  there  is  visible  in  almost  all  their  works  a  cer« 
kimsical  and  fantastic  feeling  totally  different  from 
IS  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Florentine  or  Sienese  painters. 
\M%  pass  briefly  over  Quintin  Messys,  the  blacksmith 
''rerp  (b.  1460,  d.  1529),  whose  Misers  at  Windsor 
i  known.  The  later  works  of  John  Mabusc  (b.  1499, 
)  and  the  pictures  of  Michael  Coxis  (b.  1497,  d.  1592) 
luit  forcedf  imitation  of  the  Italians  which  cbarac- 
tlie  transition  from  the  old  Flemish  to  the  school  of 
It.  This  tendency  is  more  strongly  marked  in  Franz 
(b.  1520,  d.  157U),  in  the  elder  and  younger  Francks 
U,  d.  1516  ;  b.  1580,  d.  1642),  in  Bernard  van  Orley 
»Ut  1490),  and  Otho  Yenius  (b.  1556,  d.  1634),  the 
'  of  Rubens.  The  works  of  these  artists  and  their 
Qporaries  are  deficient  in  independence  and  genuine 
S*  thottsh  they  interest  us  as  being  the  groundwork  of 
bool  of  Rubens. 

;  Spanish  Netherlands,  rescued  from  Protestantism  by 
ofan  of  Austria  and  tlie  prince  of  Parma,  witnessed,  in 
minencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  revival  of 
n^  more  striking  perhaps  than  that  effected  by  the 
pcL  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1577, 
ted  at  Antwerp  in  1640.  Afler  leaving  the  school  of 
V«nius,  he  visited  Italy,  and  studied  particularly  the 
'  of  Titian  and  P.  Veronese.  His  earlier  pictures  are 
attractive  than  those  which  were  executed  when  the 
'helming  number  of  commissions  obliged  him  to  em- 
unsparingly  the  pencil  of  his  pupils.  The 'Descent 
^he  Cross,'  in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  its  com- 
^  are  deservedly  cited  as  among  the  best  specimens  of 
Bitter.  His  works  may  be  studied  in  the  greatest  per- 
)Q  in  the  museum  and  church  of  Antwerp,  in  the  gal- 
of  Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  Munich.  In  our  own 
tijF,  the  Blenheim  collection  is  peculiarly  rich  in  first- 
piotures  by  Rubens.  He  is  equally  great  in  history,  in 
leipe,  and  in  portrait.  To  complain  that  the  fire  of  his 
OS  was  not  chastened  as  in  the  great  Italian  masters,  is 
iih  that  the  artist  had  been  a  different  individual  from 
:  he  was  formed  to  be.  When  we  look  at  Rubens's 
%»  their  facility  of  execution,  their  energy,  and  their 
ancy  hurry  us  beyond  such  considerations ;  when  we 
L  of  them,  we  may  regret  that  his  forms  are  often  ill- 
ted,  and  that  the  brute  animal  vigour  of  his  bacchanals 
ihed  to  coarseness. 

e  most  celebrated  of  the  pupils  of  Rubens  was  Antony 
))ck  (b.  1599,  d.  1641).  At  first  he  imitated  closely 
eculiarities  of  his  master,  but  after  his  residence  in 
he  adopted  a  more  tranquil  tone  of  feeling  and  soberer 
r.  His  historical  pictures  are  very  fine,  but  not  equal 
lir  way  to  the  numerous  and  admirable  portraits,  many 
ich  were  executed  during  a  residence  in  England,  and 
smain  in  this  countir. 
the  other  scholars  of  Rubens,  few  did  more  than  imi- 


tate and  sometimes  exaggerate  the  outward  characteristics 
of  their  leader.  Tlie  best  among  them  were  Jacob  Jordaens 
(b.  1594,  d.  1678)  and  Caspar  de  Crayer  (b.  1585,  d.  1669). 

In  Holland,  Michael  Mirevelt  (b.  1567,  d.  1641 )  and  Franz 
Hals  (b.  1584,  d.  1666)  painted  histoij  and  portraits,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  with  great  success.  Barthol.  van  der  Heist 
(b.  1613,  d.  1670)  apiH^)ached  very  closely  to  Vandyck  in 
colour.  His  finest  work,  the  Festival  given  by  the  Burgher- 
guard  of  Amsterdam  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  is  in  the  museum  of  that  city.  Another  excellent 
picture  of  smaller  dimensions  is  in  the  Louvre. 

The  great  master  of  the  Dutch  school  however  was 
Paul  Rembrandl  van  Ryn  (b.  1606,  d.  1674).  In  his  por- 
traits and  ideal  heads  we  find  the  most  wonderful  truth 
and  dignity,  but  his  peculiar  power  consisted  in  a  mas- 
tery of  light  and  shade,  which  rendered  the  lowest  subjects 
vehicles  for  high  and  poetical  feeling.  The  depth  and 
brilliancy  thus  produced  seem  hardly  attainable  by  mere 
colour  on  a  fiat  opaque  surface,  and  when  we  look  at  his 
numerous  etchings,  we  marvel  still  more  how  his  needle  on 
the  copper  has  almost  surpassed  his  pencil  on  the  canvas. 
Conscious  of  his  power  to  attain  sublimity  by  light  and 
shade  alone,  he  seems  often  to  have  rejoiced  in  showing  how 
that  one  charm  could  make  us  heedless  of  coarseness  of 
conception  and  meanness  of  form.  Rembrandt*s  principal 
pupils  and  imitators  were  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout  (b 
1621,  d.  1674),  Ferd.  Bol  (b.  1611,  d.  1681),  who  excelled  in 
portrait,  Nicholas  Maas  (b.  1632,  d.  1693),  and  Salomon 
Koniug  (b.  1609).  Of  another  pupil,  Gerard  Dow,  we  shall 
speak  immediately. 

It  is  necessary  just  to  mention  Gerard  Honthorst,  called 
by  the  Italians  Gherardo  delle  Notti  (b.  1592,  d.  1660),  who 
imitated  Caruvaggio  and  the  Italian  '  Naturalists.*  His 
effects  of  torch  and  candle  light  are  much  celebrated.  Ge- 
rard Lairesse  (b.  1 640,  d.  1 7 1 1)  is  best  described  as  a  Flemish 
imitator  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  Adrian  van  der  WerfT  (b. 
1659,  d.  1722)  has  little  to  recommend  him  besides  a  finish 
and  smoothness  of  surface,  to  which  higher  qualities  are  sa- 
crificed; his  human  figures  present  the  texture  of  ivory 
rather  than  of  flesh,  with  much  affectation  and  litfle  genuine 
expression  of  passion  or  character. 

We  must  now  turn  to  those  masters  who  are  most  distin- 
guished in  what  is  called  '  Genre.*  a  word  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  substitute  and  still  more  difficult  to  fur- 
ni^h  a  definition.  Tlie  subject  may  be  real  or  fictitious,  but 
if  the  picture  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  object  of  the 
artist  bus  been  the  expression  of  humour,  or  the  prettiniiss 
of  colour,  or  of  light  and  shade ;  if  those  qualities  which 
are  accessories  in  great  works  have  been  to  him  ends,  then 
it  seems  to  come  within  the  negative  class,  designated  by 
the  French  word  used  above.  It  is  the  popular  side,  the 
every-day  life  of  art,  as  contrasted  with  the  epic  grandeur 
of  histurical  or  the  enthusiasm  of  devotional  works. 

Peter  Breughel  the  elder  (b.  1510,  d.  1570)  was  called 
Boor-Breughel,  from  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pictures, 
as  his  son,  Peter  Breughel  the  younger,  obtained  the  name 
of  Hell-Breughel,  from  the  fantastic  scenes  which- he  por- 
trayed. The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  was  in  like  man- 
ner a  favourite  subject  of  the  elder  Teniers  (b.  1582,  d. 
1649),  who  by  no  means  equalled  his  son  and  pupil  David 
Teniers  (b.  1610,  d.  1690)  in  those  scenes  of  merry-making 
and  peasant-life  for  which  he  is  so  celebrated.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  comfort  with  which  his 
single  figures  sit  and  smoke,  or  the  drunken  gaiety  of  his 
larger  assemblies.  His  colour  is  cool  and  his  touch  firm 
and  vigorous.  Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  imitating 
the  works  of  masters  of  a  different  cast.  In  Adrian  van 
Ostade  (b.  1610.  d.  1685)  we  have  the  same  subjects  treated 
in  a  warmer  and  more  mellow  tone,  but  perhaps  wiili  less 
individual  truth  and  character,  though  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  general  effect,  than  by  Teniers.  Isaac  van  Ostade 
painted  fewer  interiors,  and  followed  his  brother's  style, 
with  less  success.  The  humour  of  Adrian  Brouwer 
(b.  1608,  d.  1640),  who  is  reported  to  have  mixed  deeply  in 
the  scenes  which  he  painted,  is  of  a  broader  cast  In  Jan 
Steen  (b.  1636,  d.  1689)  there  are  satirical  touches  and  a 
genuine  comic  unity  which  equal  Hogarth.  The  picture  in 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  gallery  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  these  qualities.  There  is  another  department  of  *  Genre.' 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  drinking-bouts  of 
Teniers  or  Brouwer  that  genteel  comedv  does  to  broad 
farce.  In  this  Gerard  Terburg;  and  Gerara  Dow  stand  pre- 
eminent. The  former  (b.  1608,  d.  1681)  threw  into  the  scenes 


^hieb  be  represented  a  delicacy  of  feelingr  and  a  sort  of  do- 1 
©orum  which  ntW  greatly  tr>  the  vaUie  of  his  execulioix  and 
high  finish.  Of  iliis  kind  are  the  celebrated  Satin  Gown, 
engraved  byWIlle,  the  Trumpeter  at  Munich,  and  the  Ca- 
valier and  Lady  in  the  Louvre.  Gerard  Dow  {b.  1613,  d. 
1680)  was  the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  from  whom  ho  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  feeling  fur  I 
general  effijct  which  preserved  his  elaborate  execution  from  « 
mU  tediousnesSi  while  he  secured  by  it  a  wyudcrfiil  reality  iu 
ihc  household  scenes  which  he  delighted  to  paint.  In  some 
of  his  pictures,  as  in  that  of  the  Dropsical  Lady,  there  is 
great  pathos.  Gubrtel  Melzu  (b.  1G15,  d.  1658)  was  the 
best  imitator  of  Teiburg,  Fmni  Micris,  a  scholar  of  Ge* 
rard  Dow  (b.  1635,  d.  16SU.  eq^ualled  hia  master  in  fineness  of 
finish,  but  not  in  genuine  feelmi?.  Caspar  Netscker  (b.  !(i39» 
d>  16S4)  and  Eglon  van  der  Necr  (b,  1643,  d.  1  7U3)  painted 
in  the  same  stylo.  The  interiors  of  Peter  van  Heoghe  (b. 
1G5"J,  d.  1722)  nre  remarkable  for  magical  cHccts  of  light 

The  great  Italian  painters  Giorgione  and  Titian  were 
admirable  in  landscajie,  Annibale  Caracci  and  Domeui- 
chino  have  left  excellent  pictures  in  tliis  department*  But 
ns  if  the  ugliness  of  the  country  stimulated  il6  nalives  lo 
study  all  the  aids  which  make  an  ordinary  scene  picturesque, 
it  was  in  Flanders  and  in  Holland  tlmt  landscape  painting 
was  most  cultivated.  In  the  school  of  Van  Eyek,  the  back- 
grounds are  often  elaborately  imitated  from  nature:  Joa- 
chim Patcnier  (b.  14S7)  and  Heiri  de  Bles  (b.  XAMK  d.  1550  J 
executed  works  in  which  the  hmdscape  claims  an  mdepend- 
cut  existence  and  the  figures  have  already  become  accesso- 
Hes.  John  Breughel,  or  *  Vehet^Breu^hcl  *  (b,  156!),  d. 
1625),  copied  with  wonderful  minutenciys  all  tlie  variety  of 
vegetation.  Conlempurary  wi»h  Aunibale  Carracei  lliere 
lived  at  Rome  a  Flemish  artist,  Paul  Bril  (b.  1 554,  d.  1026), 
who  forms  a  sort  of  Imk  between  the  landscape  paintera  of 
the  north  and  south. 

In  that  kind  of  landscape  the  excellence  of  which  con- 
tiists  in  grandeur  nm\  the  form  of  the  large  masses,  Nicolas 
Poufisin  led  the  way.  He  was  followed  by  Caspar  Dughet, 
or  Poussin  (b.  160U,  d.  1563),  and  Scbaslmn  Bourdon  Cb, 
16l(>,  d.  167]).  Claude  Gel6e  w^as  a  native  of  Lorraine  (b. 
IGOU,  d.  168*2);  he  was  the  first  educated  by  A*  Tas&i,  a 
tcholar  of  P.  Bnl.  but  nature,  and  nature  alone,  taught  him 
to  tinge  his  ^aceful  forms  of  folingc  and  his  rippling  water 
with  tne  cool  pearly  hue  of  morning  or  the  rich  glow  of  an 
Italian  evening.  His  pictures  acrjuired  in  his  lifetime  Iho 
vahie  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

The  style  of  Claude  reacted  on  the  Low  Countries*  Her- 
manti  Swanovelt  (b.  1620,  d.  1680)  was  his  pupil;  John 
Both  (b.  16l(*»  d.  ]65l)  and  Adam  Pynackcr  (b.  16-2),  d. 
1673)  were  painters  of  the  same  cbaracter.  The  Dutch 
landscape  painters  kopt  closer  to  Northern  nature:  such  are 
the  works  of  John  van  Goyen  (b.  15!*6,  d.  1666);  generally 
low  sea  coasts,  executed  in  a  brown  transparent  lone.  An- 
thony Waterloo  (b.  16Itf,  d.  I66t>)  is  hctler  known  by  his 
admirable  etchings  than  by  his  pictures. 

The  genius  of  Rembrandt  exen*ised  considerable  influ- 
ence over  landscape.  Bui  the  leaders  of  thb  particular 
arhool  were  Jacob  Ruisdael  (b.  1635,  d.  1681)  and  his  pupil 
Mindert  Hobbenia  (b.  1611).  The  best  works  of  these 
masters  carry  us  into  I  he  depth  of  the  forest  and  convey 
that  sort  of  lonely  feeling  which  retired  woodland  scenery 
imparts.  Albert  Everdingen  (b.  1621,  d«  1675)  gave  his  pic- 
tures more  of  the  Norwegian  character,  and  often  painted 
waterfalls  and  pine- forests* 

We  have  said  notliing  of  the  pastoral  aide  of  landscape, 
in  which  Nicolas  Berghem  (b.  16'24,  d.  I683)»  Albert  Cuyp 
(b,  1600),  Carl  du  Jardtn  (b.  1640,  d.  1678),  and  Adrian 
van  der  Vclde  (b.  1639,  d.  1672),  excelled.  Philip  Wouver- 
raans  (b,  162(1,  d.  1668)  pursued  a  line  peculiar  almost 
to  himself,  or  in  which  at  least  he  has  no  nvaL  He  exe- 
cuted battles,  fairSj  hfilts  of  cavalry,  and  all  scenes  tn  which 
horses  occur,  with  exquisite  truth  iiud  delicacy. 

The  roosl  eminent  marine  ]>ainlcrs  were  BoTmventum 
Peters  (b,  1614.  d.  1652),  Ludolf  Backkuyscn  tb,  1031,  d. 
17U*j),and  William  van  der  Velde(b,  101U,ti.  16D3).  Franz 
Suvders  (b.  1579,  d.  1654),  John  Fyl  (b.  1625,  d,  1700), 
anil  John  Wecuix  (b.  1644,  d.  1719),  painted  animals.  The 
first  of  the  three  executed  large  hunting-pieces  in  cunj unc- 
tion with  Rubens. 

Spanish  ScAoo/.— The  Flemish  masters,  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected, seem  to  have  exercised  an  early  influence  in  Spain, 
especially  two,  known  as  Maestro  Rogel'  (1445)  and  Juan 
FlswencQ  (1496),  who  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
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Roger  van  Briiifge,  a  pupil  of  J.  van  Eyok,  and  Jo^ 
ling.  The  works  of  Luis  de  Morales  of  Badnjos 
show  some  traces  of  early  Flemish  miouteneia  i 
ness,  with  great  power  of  expression,  occa^ionaUjf 
rated.  Fernando  Gallcgo  imitated  Albert  Diirvr. 
del  Rincon  (k  1446,  d.  1500),  Alonso  Bertuguete 
d.  1562*,  Pedro  Campuiia,  a  Fleming  by  binh  (13^ 
U80X  Luis  de  Vargas  <b  1502,  d.  1568),  aad 
Joanes  of  Valencia  (b.  1523*  d.  1579),  were  the 
nish  masters  of  eminence  who  studied  in  Italy. 

The  Works  of  Rmcon  are  rare :  there  is  an  altm 
his  at  Robledo  do  Chavela,  not  far  from  the  Eacurj 
paiiu's  Descent  from  the  Crosa,  and  the  celeb  rat 
of  Vargas,  are  in  the  cathedral  of  Suvillc.  Th| 
ihe  Marly rdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Jojincs, 
museum  of  Madrid.  Alonso  Sanchez  Coelio  (d,  1 
Juan  Fernandez  Navarreie  el  Mudo  (b*  1-526, 
painted  respectively  portraits  and  .«acred  sut^ 
Philip  11.  The  colouring  of  Navarre  to  i&  vei}^ 
resembles  that  of  the  Veuetian  school. 

In  the  school  of  Seville,  in  the  seventeenth  ecij 
principal  forerunners  of  Murillo  were  Juan  dc  li 
(b.  1558,  d,  1625),  whose  finest  picture  is  perhap*  i 
of  St,  Isidore,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  (1b33)ai 
the  two  Hcrreras,  and  Francisco  Zurbaran  (b.  159d 
The  elder  Hcrreru  (b.  1570,  d.  1056)  is  diatingl 
vigour  and  boldness  of  execution.  Zurbaran's  g 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  formerly  in  the  Colcgia 
Toma.Si  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  pioti;^ 
master.  Bartolorafi  Eateban  Murillo  (b.  16  1 B,  iL 
left  early  pictures  at  Seville  which  give  little 
his  subsequent  excellence.  It  was  only  afkor 
from  Madrid  iu  1645  that  he  attained  that  fr«(, 
power  which  characterise  his  best  works.  TlW 
Murillo  is  supposed  in  this  country  lo  stand  big] 
Spaniah  school,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  Di^^ — 
de  SihaCb,  1599,  d.  1660)  was  the  greater  mi 
His  poru ails  arc  inimitable:  his  historical 
Madrid  Gallery,  such  as  the  Surrender  of 
sketches  of  landscape  in  the  same  rolleclion, 
excellence.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  early 
the  Water-carrier,  now  at  Apsley  House. 

Alonso  Can©  of  Granada  <;h.  '1600,  d.  1667) 
a  fine  feeling  of  simjdicity  and  beauty.  Fraaciti 
(b.  155t,  d.  1626)  is  generally  held  to  be  the  best 
the  Valencian  w^hool.  The  altar-piece  in  the  eh) 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  is  probably  by  him,  Clai 
{d.  1693)  is  one  of  the  last  Spanish  masters  whodesoi 
His  picture  in  the  Sacristy  of  thcEacurial  is  a  Urst 

French  Sr^oo/.— Leonardo,  Andrea  del  Sarto, ' 
Primaticcio  were  arnon^  the  Italians  whom  ll: 
Francis  I.  introduced  into  France ;  but  we  find  )i 
pendent  existence  of  French  painting  before  Si] 
(b.  1582,  d.  1641),  who  studied  the  later  A^enetian 
and  Caravaggio:  liis  contemporary  Nic.  Poussiii 
d.  1665)  stamped  a  character  on  the  art  of  hii 
which  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  to  our  o 
style  is  based  in  some  degree  on  a  confusion 
bilities  of  sculpture  and  painting— slatuesqi 
drawing,  and  Ine  composition  of  a  bas-relief  elotl 
pleasing  colour,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory  ti 
still  combine  to  ]3roduce  considerable  eflect ;  an  ei 
ever  of  a  limited  kind,  analogous  to  that  resuliii 
classical  correctness  of  Racine  a  tragedies.  €»aap^ 
and  Claude  Lorroin  have  been  already  named* 
of  Vouet's  scholars  was  Eustache  Le  Sueur  (b.  161 7, 
Peter  Mignard  (b.  1610,  d.  1695)  and  Cbarlea 
(b.  1619,  d.  1690)  were  pupils  of  the  same  sc 
portraits  of  the  former  are  good:  the  large  pictui 
brun  were  dihfiijured  hy  the  allectation  of  the 
XIV.  Antoine  Walleau  was  born  in  16S4,ac] ' 
Joseph  Vernet  (b,  1711,  d.  17b9)  executed 
landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  J.  B.  Grouse  (k  \7\ 
ffxcelled  in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  doti| 
In  hiter  tiroes,  Jacques  Louis  David  (b.  1748, 
carried  out  on  a  larj^er  scale  the  principle's  of  Pol 
is  impossible  to  deny  his  pictures  the  merit  of  dno 
and  a  certain  power;  but  disagreeable  colour, 
theatrical  expression,  and  academic  affectation 
e^ect  of  their  better  i[Ualitios.  His  most  eminent 
were  Gfi-ard,  Gros,  Girodet,  Gucrin,       '  '  '  'i 

Enf^lish  Sc/ioo/.— Except  the  p* 
Oliver,  and  Cooper,  in  the  reign  oi  Cuaiivs  i,  vy 


eoaiB  contain  nbout  as  tnuch  oil  as  turps,  and  me  termed 
iecond  colour,  third  colour,  &i". ;  but  I  be  last  coat  previous 
to  llie  Gniahmg  one  is  in  all  cases  termed  the  ground^  and 
is  near  ihe  colour  of  the  intended  finish,  except  for  black, 
green,  and  some  (ither  eoarse  dark  colours,  when  the  ground 
is  lead-colour,  composed  of  white  and  blat  k  mixed  togelhtT* 

The  repainting  of  old  work  is  the  same  as  new,  with  the 
omission  of  the  knotting  and  priming. 

Sione-work,  siucco,  &c,  are  treated  the  same  as  wood. 
It  is  ibe  general  practice  to  repeat  the  coat*,  allowing 
sutBcient  lime  between  each  to  dry,  till  the  work  ceases 
to  ahsorb»  which  is  known  by  the  absence  of  dull  spots  and 
patches.  It  is  also  the  practice  to  omit  turps  in  mixing 
colour  for  work  which  is  expected  to  absorb  much.  As  to 
graining,  the  methods,  tools,  and  materials  adopted  in  this 
art  vary  with  almost  every  Wurkraan,  and  it  would  be  use* 
less  to  attempt  to  destTibe  in  writing  the  processes  which 
are  so  dependent  on  the  artist's  taste,  but  we  may  observe 
that  the  work  having  received  aground  in  oil  of  the  predo- 
loinating  colour  of  the  material  to  be  imitated,  the  gram  of 
wood  IS  generally  represented  by  semi-transparent  colours 
mixed  in  beer.  Tiie  subsequent  varnishing  fixes  tlie 
colours,  imparts  a  gloss,  and  defends  the  work  from  the 
weather. 

Di^temp^r.—IXm  brushes  for  large  surfaces  differ  froTii 
those  uned  in  oii:  they  are  wider  and  flatter,  and  are  termed 
distemper-brushes ;  but  the  tools  for  small  work  are  similar. 
Whiting  takes  the  same  place  in  this  bianch  that  white 
lead  holds  m  oil;  the  colouring  substances  are  similar,  but 
ground  in  water,  and  the  Uuids  are  water  and  melted 
size. 

Af/x*'«^.— The  whiting  having  been  reduced  eo  a  stiff 
paste  with  water  in  which  alutu  has  been  disj^olved,  ihe 
colouring  matter  is  added,  and  the  whole  thinned  with 
warm  size.  It  must  then  stand  till  it  ^ets  cxjld,  and  it  is  not 
fit  for  use  unless  it  ehilU,  or  furm<i  a  slit^ht  jelly.  It  is  best 
to  strain  it  after  it  has  chtlled,  as  the  colouring  substances 
will  sometimes  sink.  Before  applying  this,  the  work  mu^t 
be  well  cleaned,  for  if  there  re  ma  ma  any  snbstance  which 
Uie  IVWj  apphtid  colour  will  soften  and  mix  with,  the  woik 
will  not  present  n  nnifurm  appearance,  but  will  be  cloudy. 
The  best  work  is  puintcd  fiist  in  oil,  then  flatted,  and 
finished  in  disttinpcr;  but  seldom  more  than  fane  coat  of 
distemper  can  be  applied  with  advantage,  for  which  reason 
care  should  be  taken  to  cover  every  part  equally,  and  parli- 
culurly  that  the  brush  tooch  no  part  that  is  once  dry;  for 
this  last  reason  several  men  are  etnployLul  together,  that  ihe 
whole  of  any  surface  (as  a  ceiling)  may  be  covered  before 
any  part  has  time  to  dry. 

it  is  a  generally  received  opinion  among  painters  that 
white  lead  is  Ihe  best  material  for  painting  work  of  all  de- 
scriptions, with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  and  they  Bthrni  that 
black  paint  is  useless  in  that  respect.  Now,  preauming  that 
the  durability  of  pamt  depends  on  the  insolubility  of  the 
matenals  used  in  its  composition,  we  might  infet  that  black, 
which  is  composed  of  oneof  ttie  mo.4t  imperishable  bodies 
known,  namely  carbon^  in  the  state  of  lampblack,  is  more 
durable  than  white,  which  is  made  of  carbonate  of  load,  a 
sublet anctf  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  and  the  following  facta 
confirm  this.  To  be  able  to  judge  fairly,  we  must  liave 
black  and  while  of  the  same  age  equally  exposed,  and  on 
the  same  material.  These  connitions  are  all  fulfilled  on 
fingerposts  and  other  pubhc  notices  exposed  by  the  hij^h- 
ways  and  on  wooden  grave-rails  in  country  churchyards, 
which  are  almost  invariably  painted  and  written  either  black 
jind  white  or  white  and  black.  Those  with  black  grounds 
and  white  letters  may  often  be  seen  with  merely  the  ille* 
gible  remains  of  the  inscriptions  while  the  ground  Is  quite 
perfect.  But  the  black  wntmg  frequently  remains  not 
merely  till  the  while  ground  is  washed  away,  but  oflen  till 
the  surface  of  the  wood,  except  whore  it  is  occupied  by  the 
letters,  is  decomposed  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  actually  leaving  the  inscription  in  relief;  and 
although  most  general  rules  are  said  to  have  exceptionSi  the 
writer  n as  never  met  wiih  one  to  this. 

PAINTING,  ENAMEL     [Enamel] 

PAISIELLO,  GIOVANNI,  was  born  atTaientoin  1741, 
mnd  entered  at  an  early  age  in  the  Jesuits'  College  of  thai 
city,  where  he  manifested  so  strong  a  disposition  for  music, 
that  his  father,  an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon  ia  the  service 
of  Charles  III.,  was  prevailed  on  to  place  his  bon  in  the 
Conservalorio  St.  Onofrioat  Naples,  in  which  institution  he 
was  admiltml  m  17 Hi  w^d  daring  th<^  following  five  ^eftts 
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pm-sned  his  studies  under   the  celeh rated  D 
there  produced,  among  other  compositiotis,  a 
lude,  which  at  length  became  known  in  lial\,  yn«i  m  i  r.^ 
procured  fof  him  an  order  to  compoae  an  opera   for  Ibt 
Teatro  di  Marsigli  at  Bologna.     From  that  period  ihe  com- 
mencement of  his  professional  career  is  to  he  dated,  And  tl 
continued  wilhundeviating  success,  till  warned  b)  nj.proAi'h, 
ing  age,  he  wifely  determined  to  reimqujsh  his  loo^ 
occupations,  and  enjoy  in  comparative  ease  his  weU  . 

honours  and  miKlerate  independence. 

Paisiello's   reputation   was  speedily  established,  and  lit 
soon  accepted  engagements  to  fompoae  operai  for  c\*efy 
great  city  in  Italy;  in  consequence  of  which   he  i-rodn^H 
nearly  ^hj  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years,  ^ 
jority  of  which  of  course  only  enjoyed  ai^hitrtlived  i 
In  1776  ho  entered  into  the  service  of  C 
continued  in  Russia  nine  years,  where  hr 
operas,  among  which  w»s  his  Bfirbicre  dt  .sir/_ 
oratorio,  //  Paxsione,  and  many  sonatas,  &c.    i 
produced  at  Vienna,  fit  the  desire  of  Joseph  IL, 
doro,  and  Ifi  Molirtara  ;  and  for  the  same  monnrch  wrct* 
twelve  sytn phonies. 

On  his  return  to  Naples  the  king  appointed  him  hll 
maestro  di  capetla,  ^nd  settled  on  him  a  pen  a  ion  of  tf" 
ducats.  The  king  of  Prussia  now  wished  him  t' 
and  the  empress  of  Russia  was  desirous  of  his 
Petersburg,  but  he  declined  both  engagemcn 
an  invitation  to  London;  but  be  composed  t"' 
Theatre  La  Lncanda^  which   opera  was 
formed  at  Naples  under  the  title  of  /^  Fn 
On  the  death  of  the  French  general  Hochc,  s 
funeral  symphony,  for  which  ne  received  ah.  r- 

sent  from  Bonaparte;  and  about  the  same  time  uiuu^iu  v4 
his  Zinguri  in  Fieta, 

The  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1799,  gave  to  tb'**  -  >»•*  'r^i 
republican  government,  under  which  Paisielln  ;i4 

olficeof  *  National  Director  of  Music;'  but  at    ..  i 

tion  of  the  royal  family  this  was  resented  as  an  ri 
magnitude,  and  he  was  suspended  from  all  his  i 
tions.     In  about  two  years  however  his  sen' ice 
lo  be  iniHspen sable,  and  he  was  reinstated.     >  _ 

this  he  acc(H)ted  an  invitation  from  Bonapaitt,  ihtn  f\0 
Consul  of  France,  to  visit  Paris,  and  was  rei'cived  Ui  tin 
moat  distinguished  manner :  a  salary  of  iS.iiQQ  francs 
assigned  to  him.  and  18,000  more  were  added  for  hil 
veiling  and  incidental  espenses;  besidt  '  '  he 
offered  various  high  and  profitable  app*  l)ut 

claned  them  all  exc&pt  I  hat  of  mditre  d^  * 

bead  of  the  government.  In  Paris  he  j 
masses,  motets,  Stc,  a  Te  Deum  for  Napok^.,  .  . — : 
and  an  ojiera,  Proserpine,  for  the  Acad^mie  d*  Mutmil 
The  air  or  Frftncc  not  agreeing  with  his  wife's  hen  lib.  Pii- 
siello  returned  in  about  two  jears  and  a  half  to  Naples*  bvl 
never  fhiled  to  transmil  to  the  French  emperor  a  saejid 
composition  for  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

A  second  revolution  at  Naples  now  placed  Joseph  Boajr 
parte  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  who  con  fii  i 
—who  beenis  to  have  been  very  nccommodatu, 
litica^ — in  all  his  nppointments,  with  a  hbr 
of  his  salary  ;  and  the  French  emperor  ma 
of  Ihe  legion  of  honour,  with   a  stipend  ur 
Other  honours  were  uhowered   on  the  cumpi 
them  not   mere  distinctions;  and,  to  crown   il,^  ^^^. 
was  elected  in  associale  of  the  French  Institiiii?.     h 
ut  Naples,  in  1816,  The  dty  rendered  him  funeral  h 
and  his  Nifia  was  given  at  the  great  theatre  on  the 
of  his  interment,  the  king  atid  the  whole  court  at: 
the  nerformance. 

*  Faisiello,^  says  the  Chevalier  Le  Sueur,  *  was  not  cmly  i_^ 
great  musician  ;  he  possessed  a  large  fund  of 
was  well  versed  in  the  dead  languages,  and  cori' 
the  branches  of  literature.   ....  Endowed 
mind,  he  was  above  all  mean  passions*   he  k 
envy  nor  the  feehng  of  rivalry/    Tow]     ' 
his  compositions  afford  Ihe  most  in<! 
accomplished  and  elegant  mind.     If  iin  %  uu  r-ui  t  .^mun 
energy  of  ibe  more  modern  school— that  is,  of  th^  ftcb 
Grermany — they  are  never  dcficien!  in  pathos,  they  ] 
in  tenderness,  and  ar«  invariably  cbaractensed  by  trtit] 
expression —by  the  admirable  judgment  wiihwhiVl.  iJn* 
timents  of  Ihe  poet  are  illustrated  ,  and  a^  a  nii 
yet  wiiiiout  1  superior — witness,  among  amtili 
diaitc90  thttt  mi^ht  ha  eitedi  bi6  *^e}  cor  pi4  Di»o  tm  s«iii^' 
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)n'  Lindoro '  (or.  *  Hope  told  a  flattering  Tale,'  and 
Icmess  furm'd  *),  which  are  known,  and  will  for 
lown,  in  every  corner  of  the  world  where  European 
iltivated.  And  though  his  operas,  Eifnda,  Pirro, 
re  di  Siviglia,  La  Molinara,  Nina^  &c.  are 
y  the  grander  and  certainly  more  complete  instru- 
1  of  that  school  of  which  Mozart  is  tlie  model,  yet, 
tional  accompaniments  and  skilful  management, 
.t  now  be  brou(;ht  out  successfully,  and,  thus  reno- 
lid  be  admitted  to  have  lost  none  of  those  charms 
lutiful  air  must  always  possess,  and  by  which  the 
as  captivated. 

EY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
ituated  on  both  banks  of  the  White  Cart,  about 
»  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Clyde. 
N.  lat.  and  4""  26'  W.  long,  and  is  48  miles  weat 
from  Edinburgh,  direct  distance.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and  the  present 
;reen  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  prmto- 
the  Roman  fort.  (Chalmers's  Caledonia,  i.,  pp. 
About  the  year  1160  a  priury  was  founded  on  the 
nk  of  the  Cart,  by  Walter,  high- steward  of  Scot- 
e  name  originally  given  to  this  establishment  ap- 
ave  been  Pasideth :  this  at  least  is  the  spelling 
ira  in  a  charter  ot  David  1.,  and  from  which  the  pro- 
of Paisley  is  doubtless  derived.  Chalmers  supposes 
to  be  derived  from  the  British  Pusgel-laith  (signify- 
paslureland) ;  but  a  different  etymology  is  given 
butor  to  the  *  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,* 
opinion  that  it  came  from  the  Saxon  Legh  ox  Leg 
la  Puis  (peace)  or  Pisa  (peas).  It  was  munifl- 
lowed  by  the  descendants  of  the  founder  with 
other  property.  In  i'il9  Pope  Honorius  issued  a 
g  the  priory  to  an  abbacy,  and  thereby  rendering 
dent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  the  reign 
ill.  the  abbot  and  monks  were  incorporated  oy 
rter.  and  thenceforward  held  their  possessions 
crown  in  free  regality,  until  the  suppression  of 
kteries  in  1535-36,  when  all  the  revenue  and  pri- 
re  resigned  in  favour  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
)f  James  duke  of  Chattelherault,  the  then  gover- 
land,  from  whose  descendants  they  passed  to  Lord 
of  Paisley  and  Dundonald.  With  the  growth  of 
terv  there  arose  a  small  town  on  the  opposite  bank 
.  which  Jamcsi  IV.,  in  1 488.  erected  into  a  free  burgh 
under  the  suieriority  of  George  Schaw,  the  ab^t 
I.  In  16')8  the  family  of  Dundonald  resigned 
tof  superiority  in  favour  of  the  Protector,  which 
(nation  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II. 
1 1665;  but  shortly  after  (1692)  that  family  again 
he  •  lordship  of  erection  *  from  the  crown,  which 
y  contract  of  sale,  they  resigned  in  favour  of  the 
»  and  council  of  the  burgh.  It  appears  however 
Dundonald  family,  though  no  longer  possessing 
ority  over  the  burgh  of  Paisley,  were  sole  proprie- 
)  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  till  tne  year 
n  they  were  feucd  by  the  marquis  of  Abercom.  It 
ese  lands  that  the  new  town  of  Paisley  has,  since 
I  erecte<i 

•n  of  Paisley,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  then  con- 
nely  of  one  principal  street  and  a  few  straggling 
is  now  the  third  lown  of  Scotland  in  population 
ercial  importance.  The  houses  are  far  less  hand- 
i  those  either  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Low 
oois  are  not  uncommon  even  in  some  of  the  prin- 
)ta,  particularly  in  the  old  town,  but  they  are 
ig  in  number  every  year.  Most  of  the  streets  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  water  is  indifferent  in 
id  the  supply  has  been,  at  least  till  very  recently, 
quate.  Mu&t  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
A'ater  which  is  filtered  from  the  Clyde  or  drawn 
ngs  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  unsuccessful 
18  made,  in  l»25,  to  establish  a  water  company, 
time  a  capital  of  40,uOU/.  has  been  sub!>cribed, 
of  parliament  obtained  for  intercepting  ihcdrain- 
ut  16UU  acres  on  the  north-weatern  side  of  the 
Sraes,  and  two  reservoirs,  calculated  to  contain 
cubic  feet  of  water,  were,  in  1837,  in  the  course 
>o,  and  the  entire  work  was  expected  to  be  corn- 
ea years.  In  the  years  1835  and  1836  there  fell 
i3  inches  and  6H*3  inches  of  rain  respectively. 


The  naTO  of  the  old  abbey  church  is  all  that  rcmain<%  of  the 
antient  monastery.  It  was  carefully  repaired  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  used  as  a  i)arish-chiirch. 
The  style  is  chiefly  Gothic  No  part  is  supposed  to  be  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  in  the  year 
13U7,  during  the  wars  of  the  Succession,  the  monastery  is 
stated  to  huve  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  English. 
The  abbey  of  Paisley  was  the  family  burial-place  of  i\w 
Stewarts,  before  their  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
since  then  Robert  III.  and  Eupheroe,  the  wife  of  Robert  II., 
were  interred  here.  The  registry  or  chartuary  of  the  abbey 
was  published  by  the  Glasgow  Maitland  Club  in  1832. 
The  other  churches  of  the  establishment  are,  the  High 
Church  (built  in  1756),  the  Middle  Church  (1781).  and  St. 
George's  (1819),  the  ministers  of  which  receive  30U/.  per 
annum  each.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Graelic  chapel  and 
a  great  many  other  places  of  worship.  Paisley  is  a  presby- 
tery within  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  The  burgh  and 
new  town  are  united  by  three  stone  bridges,  each  of  two 
arches.  Between  two  of  these,  the  old  and  Sneddon  bridges, 
and  on  the  western  bank,  is  situated  the  cnstle  or  county- 
hall,  a  fine  stone-building  erected  in  1818,  and  compri^iinir 
a  court-house,  council-chamber,  and  other  ofliccs,  a  debtor  s 
priM)n.  another  for  chminals,  together  with  a  bridewell  and 
chapel.  Tlie  police  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  regulated  by 
an  art  passed  in  1 806. 

Under  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  cap.  77.  the  magistracy 
consists  of  sixteen  councillors,  including  a  provost,  four 
baillies,  and  a  treasurer,  one-third  of  whom  retire  from 
office  annually.  The  antient  boundaries  of  the  burgh  are 
far  more  restricted  than  the  present  parhamcntary  and  mu- 
nicipal boundaries,  which  include  about  six  square  miles, 
and  comprise  a  large  agricultural  district.  The  property  of 
the  corporation,  in  1833.  was  estimated  at  58,125/.  The 
income  during  thesame  year  was  3843/.,  and  the  expenditure 
3778/.  The  debU  of  the  corporation,  which  in  1802 
amounted  to  18,000/.,  had  increased  in  1833  to  33,000/. 
This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  outlay  attending  the  many 
public  works  undertaken  during  the  intervenmg  period. 
Among  the  earlier  works  undertaken  by  the  corporation  is 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Cart,  under  a 
local  act  passed  in  the  year  1787,  authorising  the  council  to 
levy  tonnage  dues  for  that  purpose.  The  bed  of  the  river 
was  considerably  deepened,  except  near  Inchinnan  Bridge, 
where  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  connect  the  parts  of  the 
river  above  and  below  that  bridge  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
crosses  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Greenock  to  Glas- 
gow, and  which  was  completed  in  1791.  The  Cart  is  now 
navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons 
burthen.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Androssan  Canul, 
the  cx>st  of  which  already  amounts  to  130,000/.,  but  which 
as  yet  does  not  extend  in  a  westerly  direction  beyond  the 
populous  village  of  Johnstone,  crosses  the  Cart  water  by  an 
aqueduct  bridge  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town.  A  rail- 
way extends  from  the  town  to  a  station  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cart ;  and  an  act 
of  parliament  has  lately  been  obtained  for  constructing  a 
branch  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  to  terminate  nearly 
opi)Osite  to  this  station. 

In  1707  the   principal  articles  made  in  the  town  were 
coarse  linen,  cheuuered  cloths,  and  Bengals,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded chequered  linen  handkerchiefs,  and   goods  of  a 
lighter  texture,  such  as  lawns.     About  1725  the  machinery 
for  making  whhe  sewing  or  ounce  thread  was  inti  educed 
from  Holland.    About  1760  the  manufacture  of  ailk  gauze 
was  introduced  upon  the  plan  practised  by  the  SpitaltieUls 
houses,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  thirty 
years,  was  carried  on  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.    Th\; 
competition  between  the  London  and  Paisley  houses  (^V^e-l 
many  of  the  former  to  relinquish  altogether  the  munuf^:- 
tu re  of  this  article.    Others  removed  their  e5ialjlv«i\iui«r::- % 
to  Scotland.    The  reduction   in  the  cost  of  cotlrin  ••■.  .V^ 
consequent  upon  the  invention  of  Arkwriglii's  sp  •"       I' 
machiner)',  lessened    the  demand  for  silken    fa\j.;^^".r 
manufacture  of  which  at  Paisley  has  since    Ui<.,,'*"'"     •' 
declined.  ^^    ?^^-- 

In  1 784,  when  the  linen  trade  was  more  pro^^*  —      ^ 
it  has  ever  been,  ei:her  before  or  since,  th.-  ^-'^V^ 
manufactures  pro«luced  at   Paisley,  con?i<i.;   .,*  ^.'"*/ 
linen  gauze,  lawns,  and  white  sewing  ibrea'L  v^^aX'^^ 
at  579,185/.:    ihpir  value  in    1790  was    -:?/> 
1823  a  great  number  of  baodi  bare  be^:: " 
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manufacture  of  crape  dregstfs.  and  daraask  and  embroidered 
shawlg,  in  imitation  of  thoso  imported  from  China.  The 
gross  amount  of  ihe  shawU  sold  in  1834  wtis  estimaled  lit 
one  million  sterling,  wfiurli  was  less  than  in  (*ome  of  the 
preceding  years*  Many  of  ihe  principal  esfabliahmcnta  of 
the  lown  are  now  exdusivcly  engaged  m  Ihe  varions  branches 
of  the  cotton  manufacture*  among  which  the  muslin  branch 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  as  that  of  which  Paisley 
is  regarded  aa  the  chief  fseat,  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
yarn  used  in  makinir  the  finer  finahties  uf  muslins  is  im- 
portefl  from  Lancashire.  7*ije  number  of  looms  in  ihe  town 
in  l>«37  was  ascertained  to  be  about  nouo,  of  which  3U0  were 
worked  by  G)asi;ow  houses.  Besides  theee^  about  20U<} 
looms  were  employed  in  the  country  by  Paisley  capital. 
The  total  number  of  weavens  at  the  sume  time  was  6U4a. 
There  are  aUo  a  large  iron  and  three  brass  founderies.  one 
tali' work,  throe  hrewerius.  three  dislillunes,  one  large  ssuap- 
work.  m^vcu  extenBtve  bleach- fields,  one  large  sUk'throvving 
mill,  &a 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  in  1832, 
Paisley  has  returned  one  member  to  the  Briiiiih  parliament. 
The  boundnries  of  the  parliamentary  borough  comprise 
four  parishes,  whose  aggregate  population,  ni  1831.  was 
57»4Gfi,  and  was  distributed  amoufj  1*2,308  families,  of  whom 
nineleen-twentieths  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
turc-i.  These  parishes  were,  Pai!>ley  Abbey  (population 
*26,00G),  HighCtiurch(14.621),  Low  Church  (6955],  Muldlo 
Cburch  (9884),  which,  wilh  five  others,  constitute  what, 
prior  to  1736,  was  called  ihe  parish  of  Paisley:  The  new 
town  and  suhwrb.H  of  Paisley  and  Johnstone,  which  contain 
respectively  14,739  and  5617  inhabitaiitit,  are  included  in 
the  return  of  Paiiley  Abbey  parish.  The  other  three 
parishes,  and  these  only,  are  wiiliin  the  corporate  liberties. 
A  considerable  portion  of  ihe  in  habit  aniis  are  Irish,  whose 
immtirration  maicrially  conlribnled  to  the  increase  of  the 
population  durini^  the  ten  years  precedins^  183L  This 
incredsfl  amounted  to  5032  persons  in  the  three  corporate 
parishes,  and  543 1  persons  in  the  new  town.  The  local 
tttXCd  levied  within  the  corporate  liberties  amount^  upon  an 
averrtgo  often  years,  to  3'i39/-  per  annum,  of  which  the  sum 
of  2096/,  i*  raised  on  account  of  the  ^loon  From  these 
taxes  the  inhah^ianis  of  the  new  town  are  entirely  exempted, 
as  well  as  fr^n.  cerlam  charges  paid  by  llio^e  who  carry  on 
business  *  within  the  burgh.'  Although  Renfrew  is  the 
county  town,  Paish-y  has  long  been  the  seat  c^f  Ihe  sherifT*a 
or  county  court.  In  1815  an  additional  shenlTs  court  was 
established  al  Greenock,  and  since  then  the  county  has 
been  divided  into  two  districts,  called  the  upper  and  lower 
v?ards,  th©  former  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  court  of 
Paisley. 

Ill t" re  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  and  four  fairs, 
each  of  three  days*  duration,  which  are  held  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November*  The  market  and  two  of  the 
fairs  woio  originally  etlablished  by  charter  of  Charles  IL, 
granted  in  16i)5. 

In  1834  there  were  three  parochial  and  fourteen  non- 
parochial  schools  in  the  parish  of  Middle  Church.  The 
greatest  number  of  chddren  which  attended  the  fourteen 
non -parochial  achook  during  the  half  year  endinjr  with 
Lady-day,  IS34,  was  517  boys  and  396  girls  :  ihe  knust  num- 
ber iiurm«^  tho  same  period  wns  4'i5  bms  and  338  j^iils.  In 
High  Church  parish,  where  there  were  no  parochial  schools, 
but  tlie  *ame  number  < fourteen)  of  non- parochial,  Ihe 
grciilesl  number  of  children  was  888  boys  and  751  girls, 
and  ihe  least  number  585  boys  and  493  girls*  One  of  these 
wns  a  charity  school,  wherein  150  day  and  101}  evening  pu- 
pils were  taught  graluitously.  In  Low  Churrh  parish 
there  was  h  burgh  schoal,  The  othor  schools  in  this  parish, 
six  ni  numhur,  none  of  which  were  parochial,  were  aticnded 
by  555  children,  including  evening  classes.  In  Paisley 
Abbey  pariah  there  were  thirty-one  schools,  entirely  non- 
parorhial.  The  t^reatest  number  of  attendances  in  the  half 
yeiir  \\tii  1268  boys,  782  g'ris ;  the  least  number  is  not 
slated.  In  II  district  of  the  parish  of  Hii^h  Church,  con- 
tainihu;  a  population  of  Ini7  persons,  there  were  46  children 
between  the  anes  of  5  nnd  10  who  could  not  reud  and  were 
not  at  Mchool;  96  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  who  could 
not  write;  18  above  the  age  of  15  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write;  and  there  were  96  children  at  school.  The 
above  returns  do  not  include  Sunday-schools,  which  were 
dillendeil  by  more  than  l50tJ  children.  The  number  in 
3fi36  was  41^8*    {New,  Stat,  Ace}    It  wad  remarked  by  the 


Commissioners,  from  whose  Renort  these  numbeistre  tek«Q»' 
that  of  the  families  employca  in  factories,  a  unetttcr  pi9- 
portion  of  the  chddren  were  attending  school  than  of  tin 
families  of  weavers  and  labourers*  Since  the  data  of  tha 
Commiiiiiioners'  Report,  an  infant-school  has  been  opcntil, 
an  endowed  school  has  been  establiiihed,  and  a  guveratneot 
grant  of  700/.,  augmented  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  iij» 
habitmnt^,  has  afforded  the  means  of  erecting  three  new 
Eschool-rooms  and  enlarging  an  old  one.  About  tlirao  yean 
since,  an  association  was  formed  for  tho  purtK»e  of  inatt- 
luting  a  school  for  the  middle  and  higher  cla&s«a«  la  be 
called  Ihe  *  Paisley  Academy.*  There  arc  wiihiTi  tlie  Iowa 
45  friendly  societies,  numbering  from  PiO  to  50t>  toembcn 
each,  and  two  of  which  am  supported  and  conducted  in- 
clusively by  females.  These  societies  upon  the  vibole  ai^ 
stated  to  have  succeeded  remarkably  welh  The  *  Paislvy 
Provident  Bank'  was  established  in  1815,  Its  rcccipis  for 
Ike  year  endui^^  October  30,  I83t»,  amounted  tu  451^ 
There  is  a  public  dispensoiy,  an  infirmary,  a  mecbaaioi* 
institution,  several  subscription  libraries,  &tc* 

{Reports  on  Scotch  MnnicipaUtieSt  1836;  Ab^r 
Report  on  the  attits  of  Education  in  ScUiand,  IKK. 
p.6'i8'3 1,  and  viXhet  Parliamentary  Papers :  Chahiicr»*a  Cai«- 
donia  ;  Camden*s  Britannia ;  Pennant's  Tour  in  ScoUaadi 
Wilson's  AgricuHural  Survey  nf  Renfrewthire,  1812; 
Crawfoi  d*8  It  en/re  ftahire^  edited  by  Robert&on,  4to^  Paidlef^ 
1818;  New  Statistical  Account  (^  Scotland ;  &o,> 

PAL- AIR,     [Hi.vDusTAN,  vol.  xii.,  p.  208.] 

PALACE*  a  word  adopted  into  all  European  languagii 
from  the  Latin  Palatium,  the  name  given  by  Augustus  to 
his  residence  on  the  Mon»  Palatinus  at  Rome.  In  its 
stricter  meaning  it  is  reatncted  to  a  royal  abode,  but  is  occi- 
sionally  applied  to  any  sumptuous  habitation,  in  It^^^  ii>« 
term  Palazato,  taken  by  itself,  la  used  for  any  large  i 
or  noblemaiVs  house;  and  paliices  of  this  class  coi 
after  churches,  the  principal  architectural  features  of  Gtrcoi, 
Florence,  Rome,  Milan,  Vicenza,  Venice,  and  other  citwa^ 
to  which  they  imi>art  an  air  of  grandeur  which  is  waoCtOf 
m  the  street  architecture  of  this  country ;  for  in  «<pi!e  cf  iji 
other  delects  and  the  bad  taste  they  fretjueutly  ?y 

generally  possess  the  redeetning  qualiiy  of  d^  Jur 

own  metropolis,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  scarcely 
dozen  private  mansions  that  have  any  pretensions  to  tti 
nal  nobleness  of  style.  In  fact  the  mas»l  palazzo-ltke  1 
ings  we  liave  are  one  or  two  of  our  modern  clyb-hotsai^ 
more  especially  the  new  Reform  Club-house,  wbich  oHipftt 
all  the  previously  erected  on e».  Neither  are  any  ofowf 
royal  palaces,  with  the  single  exception  of  Windsor, 8tazii|l 
by  architectural  magnificence;  both  in  exienland  stylet 
are  suipassed  by  several  of  ihe  countr)' -seats  of  uur  nobila 
SL  James's  Palace  is  remarkable  oniy  for  iis  -.n 

uncouth  appcti ranee.     Considered  as  a  work  ot  :r 

Buckingham  Palace  is  absolutely  discreditable  tv  > 
sent  age,  it!i  sole  characteristics  being  excessive  L^ 
of  manner,  and  feebleness  and  triviality  of  style  ;  whircai* 
if  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  Jones's  intended  palace  tf' 
Whitehall  would  at  all  events  have  been  a  pile  of  impqiifif 
disunity,  Kensington  Palace  is  merely  a  respectable  antf 
of  brick  buildings,  and  Wren's  ediBce  at  Ilampton  Couftia' 
no  more  than  a  lumpish  piece  of  formality,  destitute  of  ^Ig* 
nity  and  elegance. 

In  fact,  there  are  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  v«^ 
few  royal  palaces,  whatever  may  be  their  magnitude,  af  ml 
distinguished    by    superior    architectural    taste. 
French  capital,  it  is  only  the  eastern  facade  of  the  t 
the  river  front,  and  the  inner  court  wWh  can  layi 
to  beauty  or  richness,  ihe  Tuileries  being  only  a  ma 
quaint  grote«queness.     The  Vatican  at  Rome  ia  me 
huge  irregular  pile,  and  Versadles  and  the  Escnm!, 
withstanding  the  millions  they  cost,  both  ni 
exreedingly  bad   taste.      Though   far  from  h 
royal  palace  at  Madrid,  begun  in  1737,  from  ihe  de*^i^a 
GiambattiHtiL  Sachetii,  an  Italian  architect,  is  a  stately^ 
regular  pile,  it  being  470  feet  square,  and  100  in   ^ 
but  the  effect  such   n  mass   would   otherwise   pr< 
greatly  impaired  by  the  luimber  of  merxanines.     Tt>^ 
remark  applies  to  the  celebrate^l  palace  erected  by  the  1 
of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of  the  loat  cenluri\  at  f 
and  of  which  Vanvitelli  was  the  architect.    This  budfl| 
is  certainly  characterised  by  raugnitudo.  for  it  e\i( 
feet  from  cast  to  west,  and  560  from  north  to  s 
either  gratideur  of  conception  or  majesty  oi  br 
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ttle,  e«rtainlj  not  enoufl^h  to  'reconcile  us  to  the  |)ro- 
necution  of  so  very  indifferent  a  design.    The  royal 
at  Stockholm  is  a  stately  edifice  in  the  Italian  style, 
ih  the  original  design,  hr  Count  Tessin,  was  consider- 
irtailed.    The  original  imperial  winter-palace  at  St 
burg  was  a  vast  pile  erected  hy  the  Italian  architect 
lli  in  the  reign  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  of  most 
ig  aspect  towards  the  quay  of  the  Neva,  but  exceed- 
leavy  and  grotesque  as  to  style.    This  structure,  or 
;  the  chief  portion,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  be- 
l  of  1838,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt,  though  we  do 
ow  whether  according  to  an  entirely  fresh  design. 
sue  Resident  and  Kbnigsbau  at  Munich  have  already 
lokeu  of  elsewhere.    [Munich.] 
iDous  as  have  been  the  sums  expended  upon  many 
ft  edifices,  every  one  of  them  fiiUs  very  short  of  the 
'  m  royal  palace,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  not  only  all  the 
and  pomp  of  architecture,  but  a  certain  colossal 
of  aspect  should  present  itself.    This  can  never  be 
»lished  where  stories  above  stories  are  allowed  to  dis- 
emselves  externally.    That  is  but  a  vulgar  species 
itaetural  grandeur  which  is  produced  by  a  numerical 
ication  of  little  parts  and  features.    All  the  rooms 
d  fbr  the  accommodation  of  an  extensive  household 
be  turned  towards  inner  courts,  and  the  whole  ex- 
laving  only  a  single  range  of  lofty  windows  above  the 
•floor,  should  be  left  for  the  unrestrained  display  of 
iture,  and  sculpture  upon  a  noble  scale,  without  any 
stare  of  littlenesses.    By  such  a  disposition,  too,  con- 
•  would  perhaps  be  found  far  better  consulted  than 
ot,  because,  while  all  the  apartments  for  official  and 
iceptions  and  court  entertainments  would  be  con- 
ogether,  the  whole  of  the  vast  number  of  subordinate 
squired  in  such  a  habitation  would  be  concentrated 
die  general  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  might  be 
tirely  apart,  by  means  of  galleries  between  the  outer 
ler  range,  communicating  at  intervals  with  lesser 
es  and  staircases  attached  to  the  suites  of  leaser 
nd  private  apartments  of  every  description. 
A'ADES.    [Trilobites.] 
.AMON,    the    generic    name    for    the   Prawns. 
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;^RAPHY.  The  study  of  antient  documents, 
vy  modern  antiquaries  *  Paleography,*  is  too  exten- 
ntgeet  to  be  canvassed  at  length  in  a  work  like  the 
.  We  content  ourselves  therefore  with  pointing  out 
tvdent  the  most  eligible  works  on  the  subject,  and 
tting  before  him  as  briefly  as  possible  the  indices 
mre  been  published  to  the  manuscript  stores  of  this 
ar  countries. 

[Qtroduction  to  Bibliography,'  by  Mr.  Hartwell  Home, 
I  some  elementary  matter  very  well  adapted  fur  the 
r:  it  is  however  principally  compiled  from  some 
works  on  the  subject.  The  splendid  volumes  re- 
•abltshed  by  the  French  historical  commission,  under 

of '  Elements  of  Palseography,'  may  be  safely  stated 
in  every  particular  that  can  be  wished  fur ;  and  this 
10  luminous  in  its  details,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
Ter  to  it  for  the  usual  abbreviations  employed  in  the 
ages  in  every  kind  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  do- 
I.  Walther's  *  Lexicon  Diplomaticum '  may  also  be 
I  to  as  a  usefiil  work.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
caution  the  reader  against  a  book,  published  some 
nee,  entitled  *  A  Guide  to  Court  Hand,*  by  Mr. 
,  which  is  as  full  of  errors  as  a  book  can  well  be. 
in  series  of  abbreviations  are  found  in  all  LAtin 
ripts,  and  these  have  been  imitated  in  type  in  the 
»f  the  late  Record  Commission.  Mr.  Black  bos 
complete  list  of  these  abbreviations,  with  explana- 

the  *  Excerpt  a  Historica.' 
3mt  quantity  of  abbreviations  are  merely  arbitrary, 
equires  practice  and  ingenuity  before  all  kinds  can 
with  any  facility  ;  for  instance,  the  capital  letter  A 
n  found  to  represent  the  following  words: — Ab, 
Abi,  Actiacus,  Actio,  Actus,  Ad,  ilidilis,  iEdilitius, 
Crariuro,  Ms,  Agcr,  Ago,  Agrippa,  Agrippina,  Aio, 
bus.  Alius,  Alter,  Amantissimus,  Ambo,  Amen, 
,  Amnis,  Anima,  Animus,  Annus,  Ante,  Antiochia, 
IS,  Apollo,  Apponero,  Apud,  Aqua,  Aratrum,  Arbi- 
iLrbitrium,  Argentum,  Aristoteles,  ArtifieialiB,Ascia, 
tus,  Assis,  At,  Auctor,  Auctoritas,  Augusta,  Augut^ 


talis,  Augustus,  Aulus,  Aurelius,  Aurum,  Auspieium,  Au  t 
Auxilium,  Avis,  Avus.  The  edition  of  Gkiius  by  Goesohen' 
Berlin,  )824,  contains  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
sigla  or  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  the  Verona  MS. 
They  are  very  numerous ;  and  as  one  abbreviation  often 
represents  a  great  many  different  words,  it  is  only  from  the 
context  that  the  meaning  in  any  given  instance  can  be 
ascertained.    [Gaius.] 

We  now  proceed  to  present  the  reader  with  the  principal 
desideratum  in  this  branch  of  literature,  a  list  of  catalogues 
of  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent. 

The  British  Museum. — In  point  of  real  interest  and 
value,  the  collection  of  manuscripts  preserved  in  this  noble 
establishment  surpasses  every  other. 

1.  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,'  fol.,  Lond.,  1802. 

This  collection  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
Museum's  stores ;  but  it  is  so  well  known,  that  any  further 
notice  of  it  here  is  unnecessary. 

2.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,'  4  vols,  fol.,  1808-12. 

Mr.  Halliwell  says  that '  the  first  portion  of  this  catalogue 
is  very  well  compiled,  but  the  third  volume  is  full  of  imper- 
fections and  errors:'  the  fourth  volume  contains  an  excel- 
lent index  by  Mr.  Home.  This  collection  includes  numerous 
MSS.  of  every  class. 

3.  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  additional  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,*  by  S.  Ayscough,  2  vols.  4to.,  Lond., 
1782. 

A  new  catalogue  of  these  MSS.  is  in  preparation. 

4.  'A  Catalogue  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,'  fol.,  London,  1819. 

The  most  remarkable  and  valuable  portion  of  this  collec- 
tion is  the  Burghley  Papers,  which  fill  121  folio  volumes, 
and  comprise  a  multitude  of  state  documents  together  with 
the  political  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  of  Lord 
Burghley,  extending  throughout  the  long  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  collection  also  contains  the  pa))ers  of  Dr, 
White  Kennctt,  bishop  of  Peterborough :  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar,  judge  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Bishop  Kcnnetl's  papers  relate  to 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  and  to  the  biography 
of  the  more  eminent  of  the  clergy,  with  materials  fur  a 
detailed  history  of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  or  of  places 
therein.  The  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Ccesar  furnish  most 
ample  information  respecting  the  finances  of  the  reigns  in 
which  he  was  ofiicially  employed,  and  contain  many  curious 
articles  on  the  privilei*es  and  practice  of  the  coiurts  of  Ad- 
miralty, Requests,  Star  Chamber,  and  Exchequer.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  larger  series,  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts  have 
many  volumes  of  great  interest;  among  them  a  volume  of 
letters  by  royal,  noble,  and  eminent  persons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  to  that  of  George  III.; 
two  volumes  of  letters  written  by  foreign  sovereign  princes 
and  other  distinguished  strangers  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries;  three  volumes  of 
letters  to  Henry  Cromwell,  when  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land; eleven  volumes  of  the  papers  of  Dr.  John  Pell, 
envoy  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland;  five  volumes  of  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  papers; 
and  three  volumes  containing  the  correspondence  of  the 
Earl  of  Melfort  during  his  negotiations  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1690.  Neither  would  it  be  right  to  pass  over  with- 
out notice  numerous  monastic  chartularies  and  registers ; 
among  them,  registers  of  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, of  Harewood  Priory,  of  Lund»  Priory,  of  the  monastery 
of  Gerondon,  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  and  of  the  Abbey  of 
Melsa;  two  registers  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  and  one  of  the 
prebendal  church  of  Edyndon  in  Wiltshire. 

5.  •  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Francis  Hargrave,  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,*  4to,  London,  1818. 

These  MSS.  relate  almost  exclusively  to  law ;  they  con- 
sist of  year  books,  reports,  readings  on  various  statutes, 
treatises  on  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  collections  of  cases  and  opinions, 
collections  respecting  the  customs  and  privileges  of  London 
and  other  pkces,  and  tracts  and  dissertations  on  numerous 
points  and  matters  of  law,  with  a  few  historical,  political, 
and  miscellaneous  papers  and  letters. 

6.  •  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,'  4to.,  London,  1724. 

This  contains  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Royal  Libmry  at  St« 


Janies*$.  fltid  possesses  curious  articles  in  almost  every ; 
brn Itch  t^f  literature. 

7*  '  Catalog  us  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecae 
Burjieian©/  fol.,  Loiidou,  ia3i*. 

Il  contains  about  5t20  volumes  of  manuscnpts ;  among 
which  are  tive  manuscripts  of  the  gospels  in  the  original 
Grt'ek, of  the  eleventh,  tliirteenlb,  ami  fourteeulh  centuries; 
copies  of  coraraentariea  upon  ihe  scriptures,  both  in, Greek 
and  Latin;  and  manuscripts  of  the  ditlactic  and  contro- 
versial works  of  several  of  ihe  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
Bui  the  moal  important  portion  of  the  collection  c^inaists  of 
manuscripts  of  the  classical  authors.  Of  these,  the  cele- 
brated manuscripi  of  the  *  Iliad*  of  Homer,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Mr,  Charlea  Townlcy,  is  justly  enlUled  to  the  first  place 
in  estimation.  Though  probably  not  older  tban  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  ceniury,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
plete raanuscripis  of  the  '  Iliad,'  and  is*  particularly  valu- 
abloi  boih  on  account  of  the  correctness  of  its  text  and  also 
of  the  copious  scholia  with  which  it  h  illustrated.  Two 
copies  of  the  Greek  orators  likewise  deserve  especial  notice; 
one  of  them,  written  upon  vellum,  ];>  perhaps  the  most  im- 
poriatit  manuscript  extant  of  these  authors ;  it  yioldii  many 
valiinble  readings,  and  supplies,  betikles  smaller  lacuiise, 
portions  of  Isauis,  Lycurgus,  and  Dinarchus,  There  js  also 
an  irapurlant  manuMiript  of  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  with 
maps,  in  the  original  Greek;  a  volume  euniaining  the 
tweuiy  comedies  of  Plautus,  a  porlion  of  which  has  been 
collated  by  Mr.  Hddyard  for  his  editions  of  the  '  Menaechmi* 
and  '  Aulularia  ;*  a  beautiful  manuscript  of  Callitnachus; 
and  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  mathematical  coUeciiuns  of  Pap* 
pus  Alexandnnvis,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Baroci, 
[Pappus] 

8.  *  A  Cp^lo^ue  of  the  Arundel  Manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,"  fol ,  London,  1S:14, 

This  colleciion  is  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  otir 
own  country  and  language,  having  no  less  than  seven  copies 
of  the  *  Historia  Brilonum  *  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  copies 
of  the  hiiitoiies  or  annals  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Ralph 
Higdeu,  Roner  de  Hoveden,  William  of  Malmcibury, 
Nicolas  Trivet,  and  others.  It  has  also  a  recent  but  unique 
manuscript  of  Ingulph'**  *  Dcscnplio  Abbati©  Croylandensis,* 
and  a  vulurao  of  letiers  and  other  documents  relative  to  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VHL  from  Kalherine  of  Aragon,  some  of 
which  are  original.  There  are  also  chartularies  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  AlbanX  of  the  hospital  without  the  Southgate 
at  Bury  St,  Edmunds,  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at  Col- 
chester, of  the  abbeys  of  Sibton  and  Tmterne,  of  the  monas- 
teries of  St,  Austin  and  Christ-Chureh,  Canterbury;  of  the 
convent  of  Sl  Mary  and  St.  Margaret,  Dartford;  of  tbe 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  of  tkat  of  Newenharo  in  Devon- 
shire.     Wo  may  also  mention  a  curious  volume  entitled 

*  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,'  compoiied  a.d.  1340,  by  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  Kentish  dialect  of  that  period,  and  which 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr,  Wright;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  volumes  on  jurisprudence,  comprising  (he  'Digests 
and  Codex  of  Justinian,  the  '  Decretum  *  of  Gratian,  and 
the  'Decretals'  of  Gregory  XIL  and  Boniface  VHL, 
with  numerous  glosses,  commentaries,  dissertations  upon 
texts,  summaries*  and  collections  of  decisions,  cases,  and 
opinions. 

9.  *  Catalogue  of  the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,* 24  vols.  fol. 

These  are  deposited  for  general  use  in  the  reading-roem 
of  tbe  Museum. 

Other  Libraries  in  Great  Britain. — ^We  possess  the  fol- 
lowing printed  catalogues  r — 

I,  *  Calalo[ri  Librorum  Manuscriplorum  Anglice  et  Hiber- 
tiisD,  tn  uuum  collecti,  cum  indice  alpbabetico,*  fob,  Oxon, 
1697. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  iheBoclleian  and 
Ashraolean  manuscripts ;  the  sei^ond,  those  of  the  catlegfs  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  third,  of  various  libraries  in  Eng- 
land; and  thcfourih,  of  Irish  libraries.  *A  Sliort  Account 
of  some  MSS,  in  the  English  Libraries  which  contain  parts 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  by  Di\  Hach,  Jun,,*  was  printed  in  the 

*  Zcitejchrift  fiir  Gcscbichilicbe  Rechtswissenschaft,'  vol.  v., 

inn. 

%  •  Catalogus  Libromm  Manuscriptorum  Col.  Corp. 
Cbrisli.  Cantab.,*  4to.,  Cantab^  ir77, 

3-  *  Catalogue  Cod icum  Manuscriptorum  Eceles.  Cathed. 
Dunelmensis,*  Ibi,,  Dun.,  1  824, 

4,  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the 
Sociely  of  Antiquaries,' by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  4to.,  London,  1816, 


5. '  A  Calaloj^ue  of  tbe  miscellaneoMs  ManuscripU  m  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Society/ by  J.  O.  Halliwell^Esq,  S^o, 
London,  1840. 

6.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Archie  pi  scopal  MSS.  preserved  ia 
the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace,*  by  Todd,  fol,  Lond.,  mz 

7.  •  Catologua  sive  Notilia  Manus^cnptorum,  qui  i  G.  D. 
Clarke,  coraparaii  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  adserraotur,* 
4tu.,  Oxon,  1812. 

Principally  classical. 

8.  '  Catalogus  Codicum  MSS.  et  Impressorum  cum  notis 
Manuscripts,  dim  D'Orvdliani,*  4to.,  Oxon,  1806. 

This  collection  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

9.  *  A  minute  Catalogue  of  each  particular  Manuseript 
contained  m  Wood's  Collection  at  Oxford.*  8vo.,  Oxf»  trci. 

We  must  here  notice  the  splenriid  library  of  Sir  Thoma 
Phillips,  Bart.,  at  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire,  who  pas- 
sesses  the  largest  known  private  collection  of  iiianu«cTtpU 
and  charters,  some  of  whieh  are  of  the  greatest  ranty  sod 
importance.  A  slight  catalogue  of  a  portion  of  these  hat 
been  privately  printed  by  the  learned  pos^esso^  at  hn  ow|^ 
private  pres;**  and  this  has  been  copied  into  Haettert 
pilation.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkbatii  po- 
valuable  collection,  of  which  a  brief  account  has  npj 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Literature.'  Dr.  0*Conor  prepared  a  cat  .^,^ 
of  the  MSS.  at  Siowe,  the  st^at  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingbia. 
which  was  privately  printed  in  1818,  in  two  vt^l 
Considerable  numbers  of  MSS.  are  likewiso  4^ 

the  Glasgow  University  library,  Lincoln  C; 
in  various  places,  by  far  too  numerous  for  us  to  ati^ 
even  a  bare  outline;  we  give  however  a  slight  hsl  of  iht 
documents  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  with  Uta 
hope  that  il  will  prove  useful  to  the  antiquary  and  bb- 
toiian : — 

L  Negociationes  et  foedera  cum  principibua  extraneti, 

2.  Gentis  hujus  atque  poputi  prseclaree  res  gestte  in  Gi^ 
lia  aliij^que  region ib us  trausmarinis. 

3.  Humagium  et  servitia,  in  quibus  Scotta  ab  Anglil 
ppudet 

4.  Hibernire  in  legibus  et  dominiis  eonsttlutio. 

5<  Dominium  manumBritanmcorum,  Galloa  Bntavosi^ai 
a  Piscalione  in  prtcdictis  maribus  prohibens,  nisi  veniapntn 
a  Regibus  Anglic  impetrata,  generali  pri£scri|;itioDe  n>l&- 
probtttum, 

G.  De  rebus  Walliffi,  qc  etiam  compotis  reditium  Prrnnfiu 
Wiillite. 

7.  QuiB  res  potissimum  ad  commoda  spect  -  lilj 

Monavi^,  Insularura  CtBsariffi  et  SarfUBPj  Va^  a-ij, 

Burdegalce,  aliarumque  GaUisB  partium,  quamdiu  ^ub  Aa^ 
lorum  ditione  tenerentur. 

B.  Jus  linealis  successionis,  quo  leges  Anglti^  regntAB 
GalUarura  vendicant. 

9.  Tenurne  terrarum  in  Anglia  extentsp,  sive  irr'-' — * 
maneriorum,  et  inquisitiones  post  tnortera,  ostendi  r 
terras  defunctua  tenuit,  quis  proitimus  heores,  et  quu. .. 
habuic. 

UK  Libertates  atque  privilegia  concessa  tirbibui  o|^ 
que  corporatis,  vel  personis  privatis,  uti  letw,  mercftta, 
communia  pasturaa,  waivm,  exlrahurw,  felonum  hoxM^ 
tagiutu,  &c..  et  quicquid  aliud  ad  fiscum  regiutu  peiiflA- 
turum  est,  vel  ex  eo  proventurum. 

11.  Coronationes  regum  Anglise,  cum  particularibuf 
tenuris  et  clameis  singulorum  qui  dictis  coronation ihai  ia* 
servire  tenentur,  una  cum  ordine  et  ratione  procesaionts. 

12.  Brevia,  pladta,  processus  spectantes  ad  supTemim 
Cancel  I  ariiD  curiam,  ad  curias  Band  Regii,  Conraiusiua 
Placitorum,  Scaccarii,  et  justitiariorum  itinerantium* 

13.  Concessiones   legi©  cuatodi©  comitatuura.  urbittOV 
oppidarum,  et  portuutn.     Conscriptiones  et  delectot 
arura  tarn  marinarum  quam  terreatrium  in  regni  prop 
lionem. 

14.  Fundationes  abbatiarum  et  prioratuuin.  nVrnx^i 
Ii9<lium  religvosarum  in  Anglia,  Wallia,  Gallia, 
una  cum  &ingularum  ordinibus,  terrisque  et  p 
iisdem  dona  Lis. 

15.  Metro  et  termini  forestarum  in  Anglia  enm  clttmi 
forestariorum, 

16.  Inspeximus  et  irrotulationes  chartarum  et  mtinifiaiB* 
torum,  tam  ante  quam  post  Conquestum  concei^sorum. 

17.  Irroiulantes  rnultarum  evidentiarum  el  contractaum 
inter  persouas  iiivicem  datorum. 

18.  ConcesHiones  et  constitutiones  plurimorum  ttiperierii 
ordinis  ofBciorum  in  regnia  Angliie  et  Hiberniae.  "" 
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Officium  Mareschalli  AuglifiB. 
Chartse  et  creationes  procerum. 
Paparum  bullse  autof|;raph8D. 

Rotulus  taxationis  Papalis,  continens  valorem  singu- 
benePiciorum  in  Anelia. 

Regalia  regum  Anglio  in  rebus  ccclesiafiticis  accurate 
la. 

Juamplurima  recorda  prsecipue  spectantia  ad  rem 
oriam,  numariaro,  fiscalem,  classiariam,  ad  militiam» 
um,  et  regDi  defensionum  per  multa  ssDcula. 
\uxilia  et  subsidia  fisco  regio  ooncessa. 
Jhart®  et  conflrmationes  libertatum  et  privilegiorum 
9  et  scbolis  concessorum. 

^rsesentationes  factao  a  Domino  Rege  ad  ecclesias, 
Idas,  et  capellas. 

Tabula  rotulorum  parliamenti  hodie  extantium  in 
auBtodis  recordorum  in  turri  Londiniensi,  ab  an  4 
11.  ad  an  22  Edw.  IV. 

moat  complete  index  to  the  literary  stores  of  the 
ent  is  in  HaeneVs  '  Catalogus  Librorum  Manuscrip- 
({ui  in  Bibliothecig  Gallise.  Helvetise,  Belgii,  Britan- 
AjpflB,  HispanisD,  Lusitaniso  asservantur/  published 
Mtig  in  183U.  To  that  work  we  refer  the  reader, 
observing  that  the  portion  containing  an  account  of 
inuscripts  of  this  country  is  very  imperfectly  and 
xecuted. 

Age  (if  Manuscripts. — ^There  are  several  criteria 
y  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  age  of  manuscripts, 
equires  much  practice  before  a  really  correct  opinion 
i  particulars  can  be  given;  and  so  much  depends  upon 
aal  examination  of  a  large  number  of  all  ages,  that 
llible  rules  can  be  given  on  the  subject.  We  refer 
lent  to  Wailly*s  *  Palsoography.* 
ixM>ks  principally  made  use  of  in  the  preceding  slight 
are — 1,  The  Appendix  to  the  Last  Report  of  the 

Commissioners;  2,  Halliwell's  Hints  to  Novices 
uscript  Literature ;  3,  Elcmens  de  Palcpograyhie, 
;  4,  Casley*s  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  King's 
f.  But  the  most  accessible  work  on  this  subject  is 
Use  on  Bibliography,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell 
the  author  of  the  valuable  '  Index '  to  the  Harleian 
ptSt  wliicb  contains  much  useful  information  for  the 
reader. 

JB'OMYS,  Professor  Kaup*s  name  for  an  extinct 
if  Rodents  from  the  Epplesheim  sand. 
Dple,  Paiaomys  castoroides  (Kaup). 
■JBONISCUS,  a  remarkable  genus  of  Heterocercal 
bhefl^  constituted  by  M.  Agassiz,  and  included  by 
the  first  family  (Lepidostei)  of  his  great  order  of 
Ban  fishes.    Its  place  in  this  family  will  appear  from 
)wing  synopsis  of  the  Lepidostei: — 
ody  elongated,  fusiform,  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  verte- 
and  longer  than  the  lower  lobe. 
icanthodes, 
Catopterus. 
imblypterus. 
Maoniscus. 
Osteolepis. 
ody  fiat,  broad. 

Upper  lobe  of  the  tail  vertebrated. 
Ptaty  somas, 
Gyrolepis, 

Tail  regular  (the  lobes  nearly  equal). 
Tetragonolepis. 
Uapeaius, 

ody  elongated,  fusiform,  tail  forked  or  rounded. 
Semionoius,  Lef,idotus,  Pholidophorus, 
Wcrops,  Notagogus. 

eeneric  character  of  Palieoniscus  is  thus  given  :— 
lie  fins  of  moderate  size,  with  small  rays  on  their 
the  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  interval  of  the  ventral 
il  fins.  Scales  moderate.    In  some  species  the  scales 
^e«  and  the  body  is  broader  and  shorter  than  in  the 

there  are  always  large  mesial  scales  in  front  of  the 
ind  anal  fins. 

genus  comprehends  Palsaoniscum  and  Palseothris- 
Blainville. 

geological  interest  of  this  genus  is  considerable,  in- 
I  as  the  numerous  species  appear  to  be  very  definitely 
ited  in  the  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Saliferous 
i  of  Europe  and  America.  The  following  is  the 
f  species  examined  by  Agassis,  with  their  localities, 
»  names  of  the  formations  in  which  they  occur  :— 


1.  P.  fultus  .       .      Coal  formation    Sunderland 

(Massuchusetts). 
Wesi  wick  (Connec« 
ticut). 

2.  P.  Duvemoy    .      Coal  formation    Munster  Appel. 

3.  P.  minutus      •       Coal  formation    Munster  AppeL 

4.  P.  Blainvillii   .       Coal  fi)rmation     Near  Autun. 

5.  P.  Voltzii         .       Coal  formation     Near  Autun. 

6.  P.  angustus     .       Coal  formation    Munster  Appel. 

7.  P.  Vi-atislavensis   Rotheliegende     Rupi^ersdorf  in 

Bohemia. 

8.  P.  lepidurua    •       Rothcliegende     Scharfeneck  in  Co. 

Glatz. 

9.  P.  Freieslebeni      Zechstein  .     .     Mansfield,  Hesse, 

Eisleben,  &c. 
10.  P.  magnus      .       Zechstein .     •     Mansfield. 
U.  P.  roacropomus      Zechstein  .     .     Mansfield. 

12.  P.  elegans      .      Lower  part  of      East  Thickley  in 

Magnesian  Durham. 

Limestone 

13.  P.  Robisoni   •        Caibonif.  lime.    Burdiehouses  (near 

stone  Edinburgh). 

1 4.  P.  striolatus     •       Carb.  limest.       Burdiehouses. 

i5.  P.  ornatissimus  •    Carb.  limest.       Burntisland  (Fife). 

16.  P.  comtus   ,     •      Magnes.  limest.  Durham. 

17.  P.  glaphyrus    .       Magnes.  limest.   Durham. 

18.  P.  macrophthalmus  Magnes.  limest    Durham. 

19.  P.  longissimus        Magnes.  limest   Durham. 

20.  P.  carinatus     .       Carbonif.  series  Newhaven  (near 

Edinburgh). 
The  researches  of  Agassiz  have  given  a  simple  and  beau- 
tiful generalization  of  the  distribution  of  these  species;  the 
scales  of  the  Paiseonisci,  which  abound  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion, are  almost  universally  smooth ;  those  of  the  Species 
which  belong  to  the  magnesian  limestone  are  almost  univer- 
sally striated  or  sculptured.  We  find  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as  at  Burdiehouses,  and  at  Ardwick  near  Man- 
chester, but  it  rests  on  a  considerable  number  of  coinci- 
dences. It  is  an  unexpected  result  of  Agassiz*s  critical  in- 
quiry into  the  forms  of  fossil  fishes,  that  the  Pala>onisci  of 
the  English  magnesian  limestone  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  zechstein  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  contempomneity  of  the  rocks. 

PAI^ORNIS.      [PSITTACID^B.] 

PALi£OSAU'RUS,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury  to  a  genus  of  fossil  Saurians  disco- 
vered in  the  magnesian  conglomerate  on  Durdham  Down, 
near  Bristol  (1834). 

The  conglomerate  wherein  the  Saurian  remains  were 
found  rests  upon  the  edfie  of  inclined  strata  of  mountain 
limestone,  filling  up  the  irregularities  of  their  surface,  and 
consists  of  angular  fragments  of  the  limestone  cemented  by 
a  dolomitic  paste.  The  thickness  of  the  deposit  where  the 
remains  were  discovered  does  not  exceed  twenty  feet. 

Three  animals  were  found,  two  belonging  to  the  genus 
PalcBosauruSt  and  the  other  to  a  genus  named  by  them 
Thecodontosaurus.    [Thecodontosaurus.] 

Generic  Character  qf  Palceosaurus. — ^Teeth  carinated 
laterally,  and  finely  serrated  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  dif- 
fering from  those  of  all  the  known  Saurians. 

Species,— Tha  teeth  in  the  possession  of  the  authors  ex- 
hibit minor  marked  characters,  and  they  have  accordingly 
considered  them  as  l)elonging  to  two  species,  FhdtBOSOiurut 
cylindrieus  and  R  Platyodon,    (Geol.  Proc,  1836.) 

PALiBOTHK'RlUM.  Cuvier*s  name  for  an  extinct 
genus  of  Pachydermatous  Herbivora  discovered  in  the 
gypsum  beds  at  Paris  in  company  with  Anoplotherium, 
[Anoplotherium.]  The  discovery  and  definition  of  these 
and  other  Pachyderraic  forms,  now  utterly  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  globe,  form  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of 
the  great  French  zoologist,  who,  from  confused  fragments 
huddled  together  pell-mell,  separated  the  different  bones, 
and,  BO  to  speak,  {iradually  built  up  the  framework  of  the 
lost  animals,  till  their  osseous  structure  and  place  in  the 
chain  of  created  beings  became  as  well  known  as  those  of  the 
animals  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  at  the  present  day. 

*  It  is  not  easy,'  says  Dr.  Auckland  {Bridgewater  Treat 
ise),  'to  find  a  more  eloquent  and  striking  acknowledgment 
of  the  regularity  and  constancy  of  the  systematic  contriv- 
ances that  pervade  the  animal  remains  of  the  fossil  world, 
than  is  contained  in  Cuvier's  introduction  to  his  account  of 
the  bones  discovered  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
bourbocKl  uf  Paris.   Xt  ftffvrd«»  tg  persons  unacquainted  witU 
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flenj  metliod  of  conducting  pfiysical  rciearches,  an 
ojtample  of  the  kind  of  evidence  oa  which  we  found  our 
conclusions  as  to  iho  i'ornit  character,  and  habits  of  extinct 
creatures  that  are  known  only  through  the  medium  of  their 
fossil  remains,* 

The  sinking  passage  alluded  to  by  Dr  Rnckland,  after 
itatrng  hy  whit  slow  degrcos  the  Parisian  ca'binels  had  been 
filled  \vith  innumerable  fragmentji  of  hon**»  of  unknown  ani- 
mals from  ihe  quarries  of  Mnntmartre,  thus  describes  the 
mode  in  svbichCuvier  worked  out  the  task  of  reconstructing 
their  skeletons.  Fie  had  aheady  ascertained  that  Ihere 
were  numerous  species  belonging  to  many  genera  ;  and  we 
shall  now  Ist  this  prince  of  comparative  analomislA  speak  in 
bts  own  person.  *  I  at  length  found  myselft  as  if  placed  m 
a  charnel-house,  surrounrled  by  niulilaicd  fragments  of 
many  hundred  skeletons  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  ani- 
mals piled  confnncdiy  around  me:  the  task  assigned  to  me 
was  to  restore  them  all  to  their  original  position.  At  the 
voice  of  comparative  anatomy  every  bone  and  fraj^ment  of  a 
bone  resumed  its  place.  1  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
pleasure  1  experienced  in  seeing,  when  1  discovered  one 
cbai'aelor,  how  all  the  consequence*  which  I  predicted  from 
il  were  successively  confirmed,  The  feet  accorded  wiili  the 
characters  announced  by  the  teeth;  the  teeth  were  in  har- 
mony with  those  previously  indicated  by  the  feet  The 
bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs  and  every  connecting  portion 
of  the  extremities  were  seen  joined  together  precisely  as  I 
had  arranged  them  before  my  conjectures  were  verified  by 
the  discovery  of  the  parts  entire.  Ench  s)»ecies  was  in 
short  reconstructed  from  a  single  unit  of  its  component 
eiemenls/ 

Genenc  Character  of  jRi/<?olAm«m.— Dental  formula : 

6  .1-1  .  7- 


Incisors,  r  ;  canines,—^;  molars, 
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toes  on  each  foot.  A  short  fleshy  proboscis,  for  the  attiich- 
menl  of  the  muscles  of  whieh  the  bono»  of  the  noso  were 
shortened,  leavinj;  below  lliom  a  deep  notch. 

The  molar  teeih  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Rhmoceros :  in  the  structure  of  that  part  of  Ihe  skull 


Molar  t««Ui  oT  upper  Jtw  of  Ihe  nme,  teeii  (Wm  §bem,  (Oif.) 


^xterati  vkw  ^fmn  oTtft*  Idiwr  Jvw  of ilw^we.  <Ctt».) 


destined  to  support  the  short  proboseii  and  the  teC 
animal  closely  approached  the  Tapirs, 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  following  bav« 
named: — Rilcsotherium  magnum  (gypsum of  IdonUDattiiiii, 
P.  medium  (gypsum  of  Mont  mart  re,  osseous  br«ecui,  8^ 
Stc),  P.  era&s'um,  P.  latum,  P.  cartum,  R  fniirutf,  P,  ntm- 
mum,  R  irideterminatum  (gypsum  of  Moulmortre),  P,  .ht- 
relianenxe  (lacustrine  formation  of  Orleans,  Argenton,  Stcj, 
P.  hselanum  (terliary,  Issel),  P*  Velawium  (tertiary,  Puj* 
en-Velay), 

Remains  of  Ril^pntheria  have  also  been  found  in  tbe 
tertiary  formation  near  Rome,  in  the  department  of  tbe  Gl* 
runde,  Provence,  Stc. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Pratt  discovered,  in  the  lower  and  marly  b^ 
of  the  quarries  of  Binstead  in  ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  which  be- 
long to  the  lower  fresh-water  formation,  a  looiU  of  an  ^lo- 
plotherium  and  two  teeth  of  the  genus  RxltBotherium^  imp- 
mats  characteristic  of  strata  of  tlie  same  age  in  the  Fftr«t 
basin*  The  remains  found  by  Mr.  Prutt  were  accompanied 
not  only  by  several  other  fragments  of  the  bones  of  Packf* 
derms  (chietiy  in  a  rolled  and  injured  state},  but  also,  m  lii» 
opinion,  by  ihejawof  a  new  species  of /?wiwiHu«f*.  appnretiliy 
closely  allied  to  the  genus  3fosc/4M*.    From  the  i  i 

the  latter  fossil,  Mr.  Pratt  infers  that  a  race  of  v 

isted  at  this  geological  epoch  whose  habits  requiit^d  Uuti  tli 
surface  of  the  earth  should  have  been  in  a  very  different  itili 
from  that  which  il  has  been  sunpoiied  to  have  preaentedLa 
consequence  of  the  frequent  discovery  of  the  remains df 
animals  who  lived  almost  entirely  in  marshea.  {GtJL 
Proc,  1830.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper  on  Ckctropotamm  (ISJfV 
ofTeTed  some  remarks  on  the  jaw  discovered  by  Mr.  PtiH 
in  the  Binstead  quarries  in  I83ti.  and  considered  by  bimu 
be  allied  to  tlie  genus  Moschus,*  On  comparing  Uie  jif 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Mo$chits  mo^du/trut^ 
whiidi  it  resembles  in  size,  Mn  Owen  found  that  ui  tbt 
fossd  the  ^'vinders  are  relatively  broader,  that  the  last  ta^ 
has  the  third  or  posterior  tubercle  divided  by  a  longtlu4isil 
fissure,  that  tbe  grindini^  surface  is  less  oblioiiew  and  Ibtf 
the  cornnoid  process  ditfers  from  that  of  the  Xf  oschus  ml 
other  ruminants,  but  strongly  bespeaks  an  aliiniiy  with  tk 
Pachyrlermata. 

ProJessor  Owen  further  reran  kcdi  that  among  the  ginin 
of  the  Paris  basin  established  by  Cuvier,  ihr  ^>  ^  V  e 
exhibits  characters  which  connect  the  Pach><i  h 

the  Ruminantia,  and  thus  exhibits  another  of 
ordinary  unions  of  characters  which  in  existin 
belong  to  disunct  orders.     In  ihe  Dichobune  :.. 
molars  begin  lo  e.xhrbit  a  double  series  of  cusps,  of  irl 
the  external  present  the  cieseenlie  fonn,  so  luat  The  I 
of  the  Dichobune  mitrina  might  be  mistaker, 
true  Ruminantia.     In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  D, 
antepenultimate  and  ihe  penultimate  grinders  UiStt  l4l 
pairs  of  cusps,  and  ihe  laj^t  giintler  three  pairs,  of  vitt 
tbe  poEtcrior  are   ^mall  and  almost   blended  togvlher*  to 
thai  when  worn  down  they  appear  single. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  Ihe  form  of  the  ascem 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  Cuvier  states,  in  the  •  Ossei 
Fossiles,*  that  the  Dichobune  *  prodigiously  resemblet 
young  Musk  Ek'er, 

Now  with    respect  to   Mr.   Pratt*s   specimcfv    P--^^ 
Ort-en  ohsei'ved,  iliat  there  is  undoubtedly  a  ^ 
blance  to  the  Musk  Deer,  but  the  differences  at 
great,  lo  furbid  its  being  placed  among  the   i 
while  there  is  a  still  nearer  resemblance  belwt 
genus   Dichobune.      The  Isle  of  Wight   spe- 
somewhat  brger  than  the  I?,  hporinum^  and  ti 
ramus  di leering  in  form  and  auproaehing  that  of  lh<i 
Anoplothei'ia,  Mr.  Owen  considered  that  it  indicatiM  a 
species,  which,  until  the  form  of  the  anterior  m 
eisors  is  known,  might  be  referred  to  ihe  genus 
under  the  name  of  Dichobune  cenmium.    iGe 

Geological  Am/i'o«.— The  geological  place  «  : 
genus  Patwotherium  is  in  the  first  great  fresh 
tion  of  the  Eocene  period  of  Lyell,  where  it  is  i 
congeners,  of  which  nearly  fihy  extinct  specie-*    »...- 
covered  by  Cuvier. 

Zoological  Posiiionf  JiabiiSt  <^c.— Tin?  /nfilupirpil  ftiis^ifill 
of  the  genus  appears  lo  be  intermedi,^ 
ceros,  horse,  and  tapir.    Their  habits  i'. 
toihose  of  the  tapirs.  Dr.  Eucklandis  not 
ing  that  these  animab  lived  and  died  u|'* . 

•  *  Otfokfcicul  TkUAMlkai^'  2»«e.  Scf«  iraLtft^,  |^  4AL^ 

-      ^^ \ ■-       "  '* 


^Ilia  then  exi^'^' "^  r.i*.-  «t^4  mers.  He  is  also  of  opinion 
IliftI  tbisir  'J  nUy  have  be«n  dnfled  lo  ibe  bol- 

%■■  in  teas  1 .,    :  d  that  «ome  perhaps  letireil  into 

0|A  wstor  10  die.  The  species  varied  greutlv  in  mte,  some 
iM^filiff  b«en  as  lar^^  as  a  rhinocerui),  and  oiher»  baTing 
SM^gva  from  the  sUe  of  a  horse  to  that  of  a  hog. 


Examples,  PaiiPuiheriuni   magnum  and    Paierotfimum 

PaLmytherium  magfm*n.—^\zii  of  the  skuTlcquaUtngthat 
of  the  Inrgusl  horses. 

Patffoiktrium  tmnus, — SUe  of  the  skull  smaller  than  that 
of  the  roe  (Cbevreml), 


Ow  f«iionJ  dt«ltioii  of  P)da>'>tbenniQ  Ma|iioia  \ 


&»  wiUmA  •k«1#tott  of  P«T»<ittierit]in  MiBM  ;   «,  r«flon»d  iMtlliie  of  PtlacClicdafli  iJUfsum  :  £, 
iMitUiw  of  P»l<«olhDriuiii  Mitin*.   (Ctiv.) 


?S1A0Z0\C  SERIES,     The  fossiliferoui  stmta  of 

lier  j^logical  date  than  the  carboniferous  system*  and 

^  jBOuntaia  limestone,  are  thus  desij^nated  in  the  article 

:  Remains.     One  of  the  i^reafe«t  impediments  to  a 

fitioQ  of  geological  truths,  is  the  dittlculiy  of  rhoos- 

eneral  terras  to  suit  classifinations  founded  on 

che4.     The  antient  terras  of  Primary,  Seooml- 

iary  Rocks  will  probably  retain  their  popolnrity 

[apolirability,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  truly  general 

iroich  they  contain  in  common— /A^  itequmtcc  of  «;^olo- 

'  tim€.     In  characterising  au<l  naming  the  wubdi visions 

!  great  groups  of  roi-ks,  ideologists  have  only  partially 

1  out  the  same  principle;  every  geological  investiga- 

[teutScicnt  extent  includes,  ms  a  principal  pomt,  the 

of  the  relative   antiquity  of  the  subdivision*;  of 

Secondary,  and  Tertiary  strata,  bui  there  is  sel- 

pporlunity  to  frame  a  corresponding  nomenclature* 

the  circumstance  that  general  names,  already  and 

ng  since  proposetl  and  adopted  by  the  great  body  of 

I  cannot  without  threat  inconvenience  be  changed, 

^new  discoveries  or  wider  generalizations  de- 

"orrection, 

'Transition'  was  applied  to  a  largo  section  of 
aary  rocks,  or  eUe  used  to  de'^ij^nate  them  as  a 
l^clft&s*  at  a  lime  when  true  characters  could  by  no 
EAsigned   to  them.      Among  Transition   rocks* 
io*  was  frequently  seen*     Hence  the  term  Grau- 
lyslem  was  commonly  used  lo  express  a  large  portion 
er)  uf  the  Primary  series  of  strata, 
jjrcss  of  rigorous  investigation,  the  absence  of  or* 
sils  from  I  he  gneiss  and  mica-8chi*t  mcks,  and  the 
al  or  ordinary  presence  of  them  in  the  grauwncke 
.lieeame  generally  ndmitied,  and  hence  the  convenient 
^tion  of  Mr.  Oe  la  Beche  of  *  Fossil iferou**  and  •  Non- 
Irous*  Primaries,  the  former  boing  in  fact  an  equiva- 
r  '■  Transit irtn  Strata.*     Recent  researches  into 
lion  of  the  fossil  plants  and  animah  of  those 
^  ve  produced  very  strong  eviilence  for  be- 
tig  11  tite  Snowdoni'an  Slates,  plaecfl  by  Pro- 


feasor  SeiJgwick  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Camhrtan  aystcr.i, 
to  the  lower  beds  of  the  old  red-sandstone  (at  Icai^t)^  one 
system  of  or^tiTiic  lifp  prcvsik— characterised  by  the  pre- 
pondtv  "  "    ^nipora and  Fa vosiles, shells 

ofBm  :  I,  and  crustacea  of  Ihe  tri- 

lobitic  t\]it's  II  IS  True  tnni  vviien  separate  strata,  tnchuled 
Within  the  hmits  of  geological  time  jubt  slated,  are  compftreil 
in  re^pt'ct  of  their  organic  contents,  distinctions  more  or  Ie<»s 
marked  appear  fiis  fi>r  example,  canspicuousty  in  the  strafu 
of  the  Silurian  system),  yet  these  mostly  turn  on  nice  dif- 
ferences of  some  of  the  analogous  formsi  and  may  perhups 
have  only  a  local  value,  as  wo  know  to  be  the  case  in  the 
in  stance  of  the  oolitic  strata. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  compare  the  whole  series  of  or- 
ganic forms  found  in  these  Pala?o3Soic  Stratn,  as  ihey  ari? 
exhibited  in  Wale*  or  Cumherland,  with  the  whole  series 
of  fos^iils  diacovered  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  the 
north  of  England  or  the  border  of  Wale?,  we  tlnd  not  more 
than  I,  2,  or  3  per  cent,  of  intimately  related  species.  The 
distinction  between  the  Silurian  r>HsiU  and  thos©  of  the 
mountain  limestone  is  of  the  tiamo  order  os  that  which 
obtains  between  Ihe  latter  scries  and  the  fosf-iU  of  the  mag- 
nesian  liniesloue.  Struck  with  this  iaet»  Mr.  Murchison 
has  suj^iresied  for  the  early  groups  of  strata  the  title  of  *  pro- 
tozoic  rocks,*  which  (beside  one  chance  of  ambiguity  from 
the  meanini;  attached  in  zoology  to  the  word  '  Protozoa') 
seems  to  assert  more  than  is  necessary,  perhaps  more  than 
is  known.  We  prefer  therefore  to  apply  to  the  same  strata 
the  title  of  Palirozoic,  which  seems  liable  to  no  objection, 
and  wirich  has,  we  believe,  been  occasionally  employed  by 
Profess<ir  Sedgwick. 

Supposing,  as  we  think  likely,  that  general  terras  for 
St  ratified  rocks,  thus  formed  upon  a  consideration  of  their 
organic  contents,  which  appear  to  follow  a  great  law  of  sue- 
cession,  will  Im3  preferred  tu  others  baaed  on  a  view  of  tbibr 
mineral  f|ualiries,  which  are  certainly  subject  to  repetition, 
there  will  be  no  otiier  difheulty  in  their  construction  op 
application  than  what  may  be  overcome  by  the  progress  of 
investigation.    As  many  systems  or  comhinatinns  of  or^anifl 


^^n^re  clearly  traceable  in  the  stratified  cruet  of  the 

flobe»  so  many  correspond iug  terms  (a^PQlcoozoic,  Mesozoic. 
[ainozoic,  Sec),  may  be  made,  nor  will  these  tieceJiSftrily  re- 
qu  ire  change  upon  mury  new  discovery*  For  instance,  the  term 
Paleozoic  may  be  re  tamed,  though  it  should  be  found  ibat 
tb3  uppUcatitjn  of  it  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
carboniferous  rocks  or  even  the  magnesian  limestone  ('Zech- 
Btem '  of  Gerinnny).  This  indeed  is  not  unlikely*  for  the 
followMng  reasons.  First,  it  is  iht?  opinion  of  erament  living 
geolo|iisls  (Paifessor  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Murchison,  and  others) 
that  in  strata  which  correspond  in  age  to  the  old  redsand- 
Btone*  there  occur  groups  of  organic  remains  intermediate  in 
forms  and  rombinatiuns  between  the  types  of  the  Silurian 
and  farbonife rolls  irrtLs.  Secondly,  it  is  ascertained  that  a 
hirt^e  pruportion  of  the  forms  of  zoophyta»  mollusea,  and 
fisbes,  which  api>ear  in  magnesian  limestone*  are  extremely 
anaUig:ons  lo  or  t^en  identical  with  some  of  the  more  nu* 
merous  species  of  tlm  mountain  limestone.  At  present  the 
Palaeozoic  series  of  rocks  includes  the  following  formations, 
placed  in  the  ovder  of  position,  according  to  the  most  recent 
views:  — 

Old  Rf^-Sandstone. — This  in  whole  or  in  part  ia  supposed 
by  Mr.  Murchisou  and  others  to  be  represented  by  the  cal- 
careous, arenaceous,  and  argillaceous  rocks  of  North  and 
South  Devon,  Curnwall.  part  of  Brittany,  the  Har^,  West- 
phalia; and  they  prefer  to  call  the  series  Dfwommt,  from 
the  county  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  best  developed, 

Silurian  /?o£^A^.— Mr/ Mnrclnson  ranks  these  in  four 
formations,  viz,  Ludlow  Rocks,  Wen  lock  Rocks,  Caradoc 
Rocks,  Llandeilo  Rocks. 

Cambriim  i^cwrfti'.— Professor  Sed^ick  subdivides  them 
info  l^lynlymmon  Rocks,  Bala  Limestone,  and  Snowdon 
R^x'ks. ' 

It  is  supposed,  but  perhaps  has  not  been  perfectly  ascer- 
tained, that  the  rocks  of  Skiddaw,  &c,  which  come  oexi  in 
ordi^r  below,  are  doHciont  of  organic  remains.  May  we  pio- 
pose  for  these  and  other  lower  stratified  rocks  the  term 

•  HvjKizuic  Series?' 

PAL-'ETH  ATUS.  Four  Greek  writers  of  this  name  are 
tneni toned  by  Suidas,  tlie  oblest  of  whom,  an  epic  poet,  a 
native  of  A I  hens,  is  said  In  have  li\*ed  before  the  Homeric 
times*     S«iidus  nuotes  the  titles  of  several  of  his  works,  the 

•  Cosuiopo<.W  *lhe  birth  of  Ai>ollo  and  Dmno,'  Stc.  The 
st'coud  was  a  native  of  Paros  or  Priene,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Arta^(.«rxes  Mtiemon,  and  in  him  Suidas  ascribes  a 
Work  in  five  hooks  entitled  *OfThing:s  Incredible.*  The 
third  PaliDphatus  was  an  hisitormn  of  Abydoii,  and  a  gi'eat 
friend  of  Aii&loile.  The  fourth  is  called  a  i^rammanan  of 
Alexandria  by  Suidos,  and  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  by 
Tzetxes  and  others;  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
stated,  Suidas  mentions  a  work  by  him,  entitled 'Expla- 
nation of  Things  related  in  Mythology.*  This  seems  to  he 
the  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  ono  book  divided 
into  f^Hy  short  chapters,  under  the  name  of  Palo.'phatus, 
and  which  is  eommonlv  entitled  *  On  Things  Incretiihle/ 
The  author  explaiiis,  accordinj^  lo  his  fa>^hion,  the  origin  of 
the  mythical  fables,  such  as  the  Centaurs,  Pa^^iphae,  Ac- 
ta&on.  &c.,  to  which  he  attrihutos  an  histurical  foundation 
disp^uised  or  ctirruptt-d  by  ignorance  or  lovtj  of  the  marvel- 
lous*  The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Fis^eher, 
Leipzig,  1  r8'i,  in  which  he  has  ^iven  all  the  passages  of 
antient  authors  concerning  the  various  writers  of  the  name 
of  Palaaphatua.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lij&hed  at  Cambridge,  in  IG71,  and  a  French  transsluliun  was 
pubitfihed  at  Lausanne  in  177L  There  are  somo  oth*?r 
fragim^nts  under  the  name  of  Palffiphatus  which  have  been 
published  with  the  work  above  mt?ntioned,  one  on  the  in- 
vention of  the  purple  colour^  and  the  other  on  the  first 
discovery  of  iron.  (Vo^sius,  De  Hutoricis  Grrecii ;  Fab- 
riciuf^.  a  Gr^pca} 

PAJ  ( 7raXat«rr(Mi),    which   properly    means   a 

school  S  ;  I II,'  (xiiX.nitv,  *  to  wrestle,'  and  ir«Xf|, '  wrest- 
Ung'K  \^  i^  '  '  '  '^'  -  Mitti  difFerent  significations.  The 
word  ftihi  incurs  ill  Hirodotus  (vi.  ri6,  PiS),  who  informs 
UR  that  Clisihtfnes  built  at  Sicyon  a  drornosand  paliejitra, 
Iwih  of  winch  he  calls  by  the  general  name  of  gymnasia. 
At  Athens  however  it  appears  probable  that  the  paleestr® 
and  gymnasia  were  dislmct  places,  and  thai  the  former 
were  approprialod  to  the  f^ymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys 
and  youths  (irat^cc  and  ^^fiairiff),  whde  the  latter  were  in- 
tended for  those  of  the  men.  These  palie^trae  were  called 
\^  the  names  etilier  ef  thuir  founders  or  of  the  teachers  of 


in  Plato  of  the  paTastra  of  Taureas,  which  appears 

been  one  of  the  most  celebrated.     (Plato,  CharmiiL^  c.  t\ 

witli  Heindorfs  iVofe.) 

In  must  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece  the  Ptlsetri 
formed  a  part  of  the  Gymnaj>ium.  According  to  MQQsf 
{Archmlo^ie  der  Kunst,  p.  344)  it  included  the  trr^hM^, 
*^ij€*(ov,  upmpitfTfipiov,  flTTO^t^r^piov,  i\aio&wto%'^  dXcir^r^^uv, 
Kt^viarijptov,  jcuAp/ife'i^f^iia,  fivuroi,  irtpidpofiih^t  m  fact  ts*frjr 
part  of  the  gymnasium  except  the  outer  poriico*.  It  M\t- 
pears  however  more  probable  that  the  term  palaeslxm  vit 
confined  to  the  rooms  which  were  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  athletsB,  who,  it  must  be  recoUecied,  were 
persons  who  were  especially  tmined  for  contending  in  tht 
public  games,  and  therefore  needed  a  course  of  gyro titstic 
exercises  different  from  that  which  ivas  usually  pursiMi. 
That  this  view  of  tho  subject  is  correct,  i&  shown  by  ifai 
statement  of  Pautiiinia<i,  who  informs  us  (vi.  2Us.  iKtlMt 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Olymnia  there  were  palseslrv  lor  lit 
alhletffi,  and  also  by  that  of  l*lularch,  who  says  iSymp.^v^ 
FrobL  4}  'that  the  place  in  which  all  the  athletse*  exertttt 
IS  called  a  pulcDstra/ 

Among  the  Romans  the  terms  Paltcstra  and  Gymntsiiua 
are  used  as  synonymous.  Thus  Vitruvius  gives  a  de»crip» 
tion  (v.  II)  of  a  Greek  gymnasium  under  the  name  of  pt- 
Iffistra.  In  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy  there  blso  a^ 
pears  to  have  be«n  no  diftinetiun  in  use  between  the  Its 
words  (Cic.  m  Ferr.,  li.  14;  Polyb,,  xv„  p,  716,  c;  Cssiu- 
bonl;  whence  the  Romans  probably  came  to  u«>e  tbesn  ia 
common.    [GYMN.-iSiUM.] 

PALAME'DEA  iLinn.),  a  genus  of  birds  placed  by  Mr. 
Vigors  among  ihe  Grallatores,  with  it#  congeners  Birtt^ 
fJhauna^  ftailng,  and  Fulica^  in  the  family  lia!lid<f.  l\m 
same  author  thinks  that  with  Birra  may  be  allied  fhlAme- 
d^a,  Linn.,  and  Chumia,  111,  (the  Patra  chavaria  ol  ibt 
*Systenra  Naturae'),  both  of  which  seem  to  approti'  h  pnrn 
in  atJinity,  although  the  latter  of  them  is  so  in^; 
known,  that  its  situation  cannot  be  decided  Willi  c» : 
{Linn.  Trans.,  vol  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  (C/o*^}ycrt/ron<j/'-5frrf*)  gires   Ihlam.^dm 
a  position   betwcun   Mf*gapodius  and    7 
hmily  Megapodift{^  iMr^apodidce?>t'^h^ 
ately  after  the  subfamily  Cr>/u/7i^i>i(!F  of  hi&  fa^oiil^  tWua^ 
i/idiP,  and  lerminRtPs  bin  order  BoMoret, 

Cuvier  ]ilaces    '  ,  iimong  bisMacrodactyloiMiEcba** 

siers,  or  Wadti  .  Linn.),  between  the  Jooonuf  u/ 

Bniso n  (Afr?-u.  Lum.j  [liALLin,*]  and  the  Meg«podeeiA^ 
gitpoditi^),  under  th^  title  of  Kamichi  {Bilamedio,  Linn.), 
which  contains  PaSamndea  and  Chauna  of  liliger. 

M.  Lesson  arranges  the  genus  Katmcld  ilhlawtd^ 
(Lmn.,  Afthtma,  Brissj  under  his  family  hiaUusinrtt, 
Biiatttedea  is  immediately  pfec43defl  by  the  Jac^na:s  ( Aurui, 
and  succeei^ed  by  the  genus  Chavaria  {Chauna,  Hi,},  whjtk 
last  is  followed  by  Gf areola. 

The  Bilam^tfidts  then  may  be  considered  as  a  ttitiiiaS 
family  consisting  of  the  genera  Mamedea  and  ChauntL 
Palamedea^ 

Generic  Character, — Bill  shorter  than  the  ' 
at  the  base  with  small  feathers,  conico'coi! 
vaulted,  hooked  al  the  point.  Forehead  ariutd  wiib  • 
cylindrical  horn,  which  is  painted.*  NmirtU  oval,  opcn» 
SVingB  spuired,  thud  and  fourth  rpalls  longest.  Anl«r*t 
toes  united  at  the  bu^io  by  a  membinuc;  haliux  louchfUf 
the  ground  at  the  end. 


Hend  of  Pa1aiiiu<<d«A.   (tl»ilnian*  Prnm  t)i«  cpcfimen  (q  tb«  BhkMAlliuMflb) 

Example,  Palamedea  cnrnuta:  the  Kamichi^  or  Monti 
Screamer, 
Description. ~ha.TgeT  than  a  common  ^ose;  gnfivnillh' 

•  Mr.  Swfylnsoo  «tnl**tliM  \\*  \^\\c\qa  Oijil  ihU  k*n<  rpchir  «b«^d  hvfltl 

TTiftv.'.ilMi-  ,.kT    H<t    rout.     ThiTi^    1*    !'  Lirt'ii  l.iiifit-t  -'  ir«tl  .r'tr  ,Hi  lli»  ur^ryrr  *»i 
HI  ofttM  Up|>^ 
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brown  ubove,  except  en  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which  is 
Yftliegatetl  with  black  and  white,  and  a  large  cinnanioU' 
coloured  spot  00  the  shouldtjrs;  abdomen  wbiti&h ;  a  long- 
speiir*fthaptfd  hom  projects  fVom  llie  foreheiid  ;  wing»  long 
lod  pointed;  tail  wide  irnd  square;  tarsi  slender  and  re- 
tkul&ted,  as  Well  ika  the  toes,  which  are  long  and  almost 
entirely  ft^e;  claw  of  the  hallux  nearly  straight  and  very 
sharp:  two  spurs  imptanied  on  the  edge  of  the  wing. 

This,  the  only  known  species,  ]s  the  Anhima  of  the  Bra- 
dltans,  and»  according  to  Cuvter,  the  Canmuch**  of  the  people 
dfCa>i!nne;  but  M.  Lesson  thinks  that  it  ia  the  Kotacca  of 
^rri're 

Hti6ff/.  — This  extraordinary  bird  lives  In  the  marshy  or 
muttdated  places  in  Suiith  America  (Guiana  and  Brazil), 
which  itmake.^  resound  with  its  wild  and  loud  cry-  Its  food 
^n^*-'*  "t  ^niinsand  uqnatic  herbs,  as  Its  miiscuiar  stomach 
tr  i[e»  though  there  are  nt>t  wanting  those  who 

Hi  I  hunt*  reptilea.    It  pau's,  and  lives  faithfully 

witb  lift  mate. 


^^^^r'^ 


Hk 


Chauna, 

Ir7/!  Character.— Bill  shorter  tbtin  the  head*  clothed 

plumes  at  the    base,  cgoico-oonvex.  i^lightly 

'<t*d  at  the  puiju;  head  unarmed;   lore  naked. 

tt  «pi*rieil.     External  ioet  united  at  the  base  by  a 

brane;  b^iliux  tuuuhing  the  ground  at  the  end;  postte- 

and  iuter mediate  clawg   nearly   atraigbt.      Tail  gra- 

T'  Chauna  Chm>aria. 

'I.— No  horn;  occiput  ornamented  with  acirde 
^^  '  ^*1q  of  elevation ;  head  and  upper  purt  of 

'^''  a  black  collar;  ihe  rest  of  the  plumage 

ItoU  c,j.i..ui  UMU  bh*ckish»  wiib  a  white  spot  on  the  bend  of 
lh«  *ing  and  another  on  the  base  of  some  of  Ihe  greater 
luiiU  :  hardly  any  part  of  the  leg  naked.     Length  of  adult, 

IS  the  Chaia  or  Ch^ja  (n  name,  as  we  shall  pre- 
free,  derived  frani  the  cry  of  tho  bird)  of  the  people  of 
go  ay, 
iMiii/jr.— D'Azara  haa  given  us  many  interesting  particu- 
uelating  to  this  bird.  Its  sharp  clarion-like  cry  is  ex- 
'\  iiMt  only  during  the  day,  hut  ali»o  in  the  night,  if  it 
I  any  noise.  The  note  of  the  male  is  expressed  by  the 
CAaja,  and  that  of  the  female  (for  they  miswer  each 
•)  by  the  word  Chajali.  They  aie  »eiia  aometimea 
(gly,  M^metime^  in  pair:!,  and  at  other  limes  in  numerous 
flocks.  They  ptinci|jiilly,  indeed  ordmanly,  frequent 
mardies,  and  if  they  ate  at  aity  lime  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers^  it  \^  in  places  where  the  waler  is  low  and  runs  slug- 
gisbly.  They  do  not  fi.wim.  but  enter  the  water  like  Herons, 
but  not,  Uke.thflm.  in  search  of  fkh  or  fcogs,  but  for  the 
ksaros  and  aeeds  of  aauatic  plants  on  whioh  they  live. 
D^A^ara  saw  soi£Mf  urougbt  up  among  tb&  domestic  poul- 


try at  country -bo  uses,  and  Ibey  were  a»;  larao  as  fowls, 
Tuose  who  kepi  them  told  him  that  the  Chaia  ale  biis  of 
raw  meat,  but  he  saw  ihera  picking  the  grass.  They  perch 
on  the  tO[>s  of  the  highest  trees-  On  the  ground  they  walk 
with  gravity.  Some  state  that  the  nests  are  spacious^  and 
formed  of  small  branches  on  bushes  surrounded  with  waler» 
and  others  that  the  btrd  places  it  in  the  rushes  in  (hemid^tof 
the  water.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  the  yonng.  which  are  two  in  number,  fuUow  their  pa* 
rents,  thoui^h  they  are  only  clothed  with  down. 

The  Indians  of  Cartha^ena  rear  them  among  their  geeso 
and  other  poultryp  under  the  idea  that  they  will  act  as  a 
guard,  for  the  ChaVa  is  veiy  courageous  and  will  drive  away 
a  vulture.  D*Axara  says  that  both  ibis  bird  and  the  Ka- 
miehi  are  provided  with  a  cottony  down  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  like  awansdown  ;  that  the  plumage  of  the  neck  is  a 
little  loose  and  inclining  to  downy ;  and  that  ihe  skiu  of  the 
nock  is  separated  from  the  Hesh  by  an  interval  of  a  line  and 
a  half,  which  is  filled  with  cellular  integoiuentg,  into  whiL-h 
the  air  is  introduced.  The  down  at  the  base*  of  the  plumage 
is  evidently  calculated  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature  of 
the  bird  in  iia  marshy  home,  and  to  repel  the  water  when  it 
wades  so  deep  as  to  immerse  the  plumage. 

Locality,  Paraguay,  on  both  banks  of  tho  Rio  de  la  Plata» 
and  in  Brazil,  ftir  ihun  human  habitations. 


This  gemia  Chmma  was  established  by  lUiger  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  from  the  Kamicki,  the  Farra  Cha- 
iHivia  of  Linneaus^  the  Chaia  uf  D'Azai'a.  Cuvier«  a4  we 
have  seen,  did  not  separate  it  from  Palamedea^  and  M, 
Temininck,  in  his  '  Analysis/  in  mentioning  t\L.*  genus  C/to- 
varia,  expresses  his  ophiioo  thut  Ihe  Chtiia  oughi  not  to 
furm  more  than  a  sjiecies  of  Kamichi,  The  same  author 
has  subsequently,  in  his  *  Planches  colorideg,'  placed  it  with 
that  genus,  Mr,  8  wain  son  ftrraogM  it  as  &  species  of  Pala* 
medffa  undur  the  name  of  Mamedea  crittaia.  The  gene- 
ral opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  bird  should  be  considered 
as  a  speeieH  of  the  genus  Pulamedea,  and  that  the  genus 
ChauTui  should  be  obliterated. 

PALATE  IS  the  partition  whioh  aeparaleB  th«  cavity  of 
the  mouth  from  that  of  the  nose,  forming  the  roof  of  tho 
one  and  the  lloor  of  the  other.  In  man  it  is  composed  of 
two  portions,  which  vLm  called  respectively  the  hard  and  the 
sofi  palate:  the  former  is  made  up  of  the  inferior  or  pala- 
tine procej5*es  of  each  superior  maxdlary  bone  and  palate 
bone,  wbicli,  meeting  in  tlie  middle  line  of  the  body,  form  a 
somewhat  flattened  arch  over  the  mouth;  the  latter  oon- 
sitits  of  a  membranous  curtain  of  mu>fular  and  cellular 
tissue,  of  which  one  margin  is  attached  to  the  poster' 
border  ot  the  bard  palate,  and  the  otber»  with  the  uvul^  % 


I^etmea  i6~vU  midtlle,  hixng^  latjeely  WcKwaroi  into*  llie 
ciivity  of  ihe  phsiryu^.  Bolh  xhc  hud  antl  llicboft  pataieare 
cuvtired  by  a  thm  la.vi^r  of  vascular  mueous  membra ne»  im- 
mediately benealb  which  ibtarcare  numerous  raiuuie  ^^latnU, 
On  e^cb  sidtj,  the  soil  palalo  is  continued  downwards  in 
I  wo  diverging  and  arched  raL-mbranuus  folds  (the  arches  of 
the  palate),  wbidx  form  ihti  lateral  boundiiriciitjf  tbu  fauces^ 
and  b€Uve«n  wbieb  on  each  side  the  tousil  lies.  Benealb 
these  folds  are  muscles  passing  from  the  i*oft  palate  to  ibe 
sidcti  of  I  be  lon^ue  and  pharynx. 

The  biird  palate  serves  us  a  fmn  support  against  which 
the  food  may  be  pressed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  dur- 
ing masVlcatiun ;  and  it  is  by  the  variotts  actions  of  (be 
ton^Tue  upon  it  that  wo  articulate  sevend  Idlers,  as  d^g,j\ 
h,  I/,  Ste.  Tlie  soft  palale  is  capable  of  such  motions  by 
the  contractions  of  its  muscles,  that  it  can  either  be 
raised  so  m  to  close  ibe  passaije  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
nose  and  Eustachian  tube,  or  be  depressed  so  as  (with  the 
assistance  of  tbc  tongue)  to  close  the  passage  from  «lie  pha- 
rynx to  the  mouthy  or  even  to  close  both  ihustJ  apertures. 
By  a  simuliikueoas  descent  of  the  soft  palate  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  laleial  arches  by  whicli  it  is  connected  with  the 
tongue,  ihc  fooil  when  forced  to  the  back  part  of  the  latter 
brgan  is  iiiipellcd  into  the  pharynx,  constituting  the  first 
part  of  the  act  of  jvwallowing.  The  soft  palate  is  also  of 
jrreat  importance  in  the  actions  by  H'litcb  substances  are 
expelled  from  the  digestive  and  rei^pifatory  organs  througti 
the  mouth  or  nose,  directing  their  passage^  according  to  cir- 
cu^isiances,  into  one  or  other  of  those  cavities,  as  in  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  vomiting,  &c. 

The  chief  atfection  to  which  the  palate  is  liable  is  that 
called  cleft  palate,  a  eoiigeiiital  njalformation  of  the  same 
nature  as  hare-lip  [Hake  lip],  i«  which  a  fissure  extends 
along  more  or  less  of  the  pabte,  and  forms  an  unnatural 
communication  between  the  mouth  and  the  nose.  Such  a 
Hssure  may  extend  from  the  back  of  the  teeth  through  the 
whole  of  both  the  bard  and  soft  palates,  or  it  may  ciinsist 
only  m  a  small  aperture  iu  one  or  other  of  tbeu).  It  may 
also  vary  in  width,  and  may  incline  more  or  less  lo  either 
sidcj^  According  to  its  hvi&,  it  produces  inconvenience  by 
allowing  the  pat»sage  of  substances  from  the  mouth  to  the 
nose,  or  in  the  o]>posite  direction,  and  by  impairing  the 
speech  by  permitting  the  air  impelled  tow^ards  the  front  of 
the  mouth  to  pass  through  the  nose ;  hence  the  peculiar 
nasal  and  blowing  sound  by  wliich  the  speech  of  persons 
thus  aOected  is  distinguished.  Various  operations  have  been 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  thi*  deformity.  Those  on  the  soft 
palate  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  opera- 
tion for  liare  lip,  modiiled  so  as  lo  meet  the  peculiar  difficuU 
lies  which  arise  from  tlie  position  of  the  part.  Those  on  the 
hard  palate  cunsisi  of  either  cauterising  the  edges  of  Ibe 
fissure,  or  eU'leavouring  to  make  a  portion  turned  up  from 
the  adjacent  membrane,  to  adhere  to  its  edges.  Nu  opera- 
tion however  can  be  performed  on  the  hard  palate  with 
any  hope  of  success  wheti  the  fissure  is  exiens>ive;  and  the 
results  of  those  on  the  soft  palate  are  generally  very  uu* 
certain.  The  patient  must  usually  he  contented  with  the 
paUialion  that  is  aCTorded  by  a  fuhie  palate,  whiib  consists  of 
a  plate  of  gold  or  silver  adapted  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  so 
as  to  cover  the  aperture  in  it,  and  fixed  there  either  by 
fcpriu'^s  and  wires  attached  to  the  teeth,  or  by  spongt^  passed 
through  the  aperture  into  the  nosslril, 

IMLATJNATE,  THE.  There  were  formerly  two  states 
in  Germany  of  ihis  name,  which,  till  IG'iU,  were  under  one 
sovcieij^n:  they  were  not  contiguous,  and  were  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  which  was  called  likewise  the  County  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine* 

The  Upper  Palatinate  was»  bounded  by  Bayreutht  Boheiuia, 
Neuburg,  Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Niirnberg.  In  1807 
it«  area  was  2730  square  miles,  and  the  population  2«3,733. 
The  capital  and  seat  of  government  was  Am  berg*  It  now 
belongs  to  Bavaria.  It  is  a  very  hilly  and  in  general  barren 
country:  its  chief  wealth  consists  in  tne  foresi^and  pastures, 
and  m  its  mines  and  quarries:  it  does  not  produce  sutti- 
ciont  corn  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  L<jwor  Palatinate  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  and  was  bounded  by  Kalzenelnbogen,  Wiirtcm- 
bei'g^  Baiten.  Alsace^  Lorraine,  and  Treves.  The  chief  cities 
were  Munnheim  and  Heidelberg.  It  comprehended  the 
principaJities  of  Siniraerri,  Zweibrucken  tDeuxponts), 
Velduii/.,  and  Lantern,  and  the  County  Palatine  properly 
m>  ejiJlt^d.    It  belonged  l<j  tlio  elector  palatine ;    aod  not- , 


withstanding  the  ravages  which  it  has  suffered  at 
times,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  fertile  and  ffouhshing 
ill  Germany.  Its  area  is  about  1600  square  md< 
population  is  now  above  3G0,tlU0. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  bislorf  of 
which,  afier  having  undergone  numerous  changi 
divided  among  different  German  sovereigns,  and 
name  of  which  has  disoppeared  from  the  map*  of  ' 
A  few  lines  will  sullice.     The  Counts  Palatine  uf 
had  ubiained,  so  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century, 
ditary  sovereignty  of  Ihe  County  Palatine  and  of  i 
dent   principalities.      The   Upper   and    Lower   Fl 
remained  united  under  one  sovereign  tdl   162U,  % 
elector  Frederick  V.,  who   had  married  the  Princ^ 
beth,  daughter  of  James  l.»  king  of  England.  hft¥| 
induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  was  deA| 
battle  near  Prague,  on  which  he  was  declared  ill 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  hisdominioni 
electoral  dignity,  which  were  given  by  the  empetf( 
nand   II.  (his  cousin)   to  Bavaria^  which    ha**   e* 
retained   the    Upper  Palatinate.      Charlea   Lewiiy 
Frederick,  recovered  the  Lower  Palatinate  by  tb*] 
Westphalia:    he  likewise  obtained  a  new  electoml 
the  eigtiib,  witlk  the  dignity  of  hereditary  Ireasul 
Bavaria  retained  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  rank  \ 
place)  which  the  Palatinate  birfore  held   in  th«< 
college,  and  the  dignity  of  hereditary  archeupbearel 
however  stipulated  that  in  case  the  male  hue  of  i 
of  Bavaria  ^houhl   become  extinct,  that  country" 
above  mcnUoned  rights  should   revert   to   the  fe| 
In    1706   Maximilian   Emanuel,  elector  of  BavafI 
)>laced  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,   the  elector* 
Jolin   William  recovered    the  Upper  Palatinate  . 
antient  rights  of  hts  house;    but  the  elector  o( 
obtained  all  he  bad  lost  by  the  treaty  of  peace  d 
in  1714  between  the  emperor  Charles  VL  and  Lod 
The  Bavarian  male  hue  becoming  extinct  on  ti 
of  the  elector  Maximilian  IIL  in  1777,  the  electoM 
Charles  Theodore  succeeded  lo  his  estates  (with  tj 
lion  of  a  small  portion  which  came  to  Austrin),  si 
ferred  his  residence  to  Munich.     Conformably  ta  i 
lations  of  the  treaty  of  Westphaha,  he  recoverad 
place  in  the  electoral  college  and  the  dignity  of  IM 
archcupbearer,  and  gave  up  the  dignity  of  her«dil 
surer  to  the  elector  of  Brunswick.    Charles  Theod4 
without   issue  in    1799,   he  was  succeeded  by  Ml 
Joseph,  duke  of  Deux)X)nts.     [BavariaJ 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  tie  volution,  the  FrtI 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  which  li 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  retained  it  by  the  tret] 
neville,  I  HOI.  Ill  us  Deuxponts,  Simraern,  Veldej 
heim,  &e.,  and  about  93t>  square  milei  of  the  ^ 
proper,  were  lost,  Hie  territory  on  the  nghl  btfl 
Rhme,  G60  s<|uare  miles,  with  NLtiOQ  infiabjtilll 
revenue  of  GUO,0OD  Honns,  were  ceded  by  Bavaria  tai 
other  provinces,  Baden  obtained  about  38U  square  ml 
the  cities  of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg,  and  lOi 
habitants;  Hesse- Darmstadt,  116  square  niilet,  1 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  princes  of  Leiningen,  I4(liqua 
with  26,500  inabitants.  By  the  treaty  of  1819.  HI 
covered  the  greater  part  of  ihe  territory  oa  the  % 
of  the  Rhine  which  it  had  lost  in  IBOL  The  n 
was  allotted  to  Hesse- Darmstadt  and  Prussia,         t 

PALATINE  COUNTIES.  Two  of  the  EngW 
ties,  Chester  and  Lancaster,  are  conn  tie*  p&latme^<i 
eails  of  Chester  and  the  dukes  of  Livncaster  besf  { 
of  eounu  palatine.  The  couTJty  of  P«mbroke»  il 
was  also  formerly  a  county  palatine;  but  its  iwll 
risdiction  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  27  Ifcni 
c.  26.  The  archbishop  of  York,  previously  to  tbd| 
EIisE3beth,  claimed  to  be  a  count  (lalaline  withm'i 
sessions  of  Hexham  and  Hexhamshire,  in  North ui 
and  is  so  termed  in  some  antient  statutes;  but  b^ 
14  Eliz.t  e.  13,  it  was  declared  that  this  district  bii( 
tine  jurisdiction  or  privileges. 

Counts  palatine  were  of  feudal  origin ;  and  a  n»i 
their  history  xvill  clearly  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
also  many  of  the  incidents  of  these  lerrilonalj 
England.  Selden  says  *the  name  was  r«eer 
less  out  of  the  use  of  the  empire  of  France. 
notions  as  it  had  in  that  us.e*  {Titles  of  Honom ^ 
Jn  the  court  of  the  antient  kin^sof  France^  before 
of  Cburlemagni?,  th«srevas  ahighjttdiciBi  ollk«Er,  " 
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VI.,  of  his  v/ih  Constance,  and  tbcir  aoTi  Frci^cricll, 
remains  of  each  being  deposited  in  a  hv 
urn.     The  great  allar  is  very  rich  und   »' 
lazuli  and  goM     3,  Tlie  church  'del  G«»u    li  rjuj 
for  iu  architcclure  and  for  thu  richness  of  its  marbb^ 
rations,  its  ptiiuting*s,  and  sculptures*     Palermo  \m 
oikerchtiri'heii^  moil  of  which  are  deserving  of  eiotia 
as  that  uf  I^  Marlorana,  built  in  the  Iw  "  '        r 
the  Gothic  or  Saracenic  sty  la,  tho!»e  of  tin 
vella,  of  Santa  Zita,  S.  Ignazio,  S.  Filippo  N 
marble,  painini^s^  mosaic^  &c.    The  church  of  tb( 
chins  i&  reuiarkable  for  ii&  vaults,  in  whtch  the 
the  deceasied  monks  and  other  persons  are  feeo 
standing  in  niche*  in  various  attitudes,  and  ivitf 
meats  un,  s«me  being  two  or  three  hundred  yi 
same  display  is  exhibited  in  the  Capuchin  (?on 
4,  The  university,  founded  in  1447,  is  atten' 
COO  students,  has  a  lihrary  ef  40,01)0  volume*,*' 
antiquities,  with  some  iine  statues  and  a  dne 
Grasco- Sicilian  medals.    The  academy  of  the  firie 
nexed  to  the  university,  has  a  galtety  of  vatuabl«  ^ 
chiefly  bequealhed  by  the  late  prince  of  Belmonie!^ 
sides  the  great  hospital,  Palermo  has  several  ijlh 
tals,  a  foundlings*  atiylurn,  two  monii  di  piel*^  « 
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bounded  on  the  ea^t  by  the  province  of  Messina^  on  the 

west  by  that  ofTrapani,  and  on  the  south  by  lite  provinces 

of  Girgenti  and  Calatauiiietta.     Its  area  is  reckoned  at  1 7W 

square  miles.     (Neigebaur.)     The  province  of  Palermo  is 

divided  into  the  four  districts  of  Palermo,  Curleone,  Ter- 

mini,  and  Ccfalu,and  according  to  the  lant  census coataitied 

475,570  inhabitants.     It  is  the  most  populous  of  the  seven 

administrative  divisions  of  the  island,  and  tlte  population  is 

yearly  increasing.   The  surface  consists  partly  of  naked  hdls 

and  ]mrtly  of  fertile  valleys^  among  which  that  called  the 

Conca,  or  '  shell/  of  Palermo,  is  one  of  the  finest  regions 

in  the  world*    The  general  slope  of  the  ground  ia  to  the 

north, from  the  mountain-mn^je,  ihe  Mount  Nebrodes  of  the 

antients,  which  crosses  the  island  from  east  to  west,  to  the 

sea-ooasU     Numerous  short  watercourses  run  in  tliat  direc- 
tion ;  they  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but  become 

impnf^able  torrents  in  the  ramy  season.     The  principal  are 

the  river  Termmi,  the  FmmeTorto,  and  the  Fiume  Grande 

between  Termini  and  Cefuhi    The  principal  productions  of 

ibe  Qountry  are  corn,  od,  oranges  and  lemons,  manna,  su- 
mach, liquorice,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and  silk.     Of  late 

years  manufactories  have  been  established  at  Palermo,  and 

in  its  neiuhbourhood  of  cotton  and  bilk  atuQ'Sf  straw-hats, 

soap,  paper,  and  cream  of  tartar.    The  principal  lowns  ui'e: 

1,   Palermo.    2,  Termini,  a  town  of    lii.OOO  inhabitants, 

with  a  harbour,  a  castle,  and  an  old  cathedral,  in  a  ^no 

siiualion  :  Mount  Calo^ero,  one  of  tho  principil  summits  of 

the    Nebrodos  ridge*  rises  behind  it.    The  mbabitants  of 

Termini  are  employed  in  the  tunny,  anchovy^  and  sardine 

tishery,  and  in  maritime  trade.    The  ruins  of  the  anticnt 

Himera  are  about  I Z  miles  distant.     The  hot  mineral  waters 

of  Termmi  are  much  frequented,  and  supply  the  adjoining 

baths.     3,  Cefalu.  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  built  on  the 

sea^^oast  at  the  foot  of  a  high  cliffy  with  a  handsome  colle- 
giate church.     4,  Corleone.  an  inland  town»  witli  1 3,000  in^ 

habitants,  chiefly   employed  in  agriculture.     5,  Monreale, 

5  mites  west  of  Puletmo,  with  13,1)00  inhabitants,  and  a 

splendid  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  1174,  the  church  of 

which  has  become  the  cEitheilral  of  the  arcbiepiscopal 

It  is  rich  in  marble  and  paintingn,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 

the  Norman  kings  William  I.  und  IL     6,  Carini,  the  antient 

Hyccara,  9  miles  west  of  Pidermo,   the  birthplace  of  the 

^maus  oourtcKan  Lais,  has  l^OUO  inhabitants.      7,  Piana  dei 

Greet,  16  miles  south  of  Palermo,  an  £  pi  rote  colony »  with 
about  dDUO  inhabitants  and  a  Greek  church. 

The  small  island  of  Ustica,  situated  about  30  mdes  from 
the  ooast  north  by  west  of  Palermo,  contains  about  1200 
inhabitants,     It  has  a  small  fort,  and  produces  good  wine. 
PALERMO  (the  antient  Panormus),  the  capital  of  the 

island  iif  Sicily  and  the  second  city  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 

Sicily,  which  here  forms  a  deep  hay  between  Caj>e  di  Oallo 

to  the  north-west  and  Cape  Zafferano  to  the  east,     Palermo 

is  situated  in  38"  7'  N,  lat.  and    13^  22'  E.  long.,  in  a  fine 

and  fertde  plain  between  two  tnountain  ridges  and  the  i^ea. 

The  town  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  walls 

furnished  with  bastions.     It  is  rather  more  tliun  four  miles 

in  circumference,  the  suburbs  not  included.     A  fine  street, 

called  11  Castiaro,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Al-kasr, 

*  Uie  palace,'  runs  through  its  length  from  the  sea  to  the 

royal  palaoe,  which  is  at  the  opposite  or  inland  extremitj 

of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  at  rlglit  angles  towards  iis  middle 

by  another  handsome  street,  called  Strada  Macqueda.    The 

square  before  Uie  royal  palace  is  adorned  w  ith  a  bronze 

statue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.     Another  smaller  square,  in 

the  centre  of  the  town,  between  the  palace  of  the  s^enale  and 

the  university,  is  decorated  with  u  curious  fountain  enriched 

with  statues  and  figures  of  various  animals,  which  spout  the 

water  uuo  several  basins.      The    houses  of   Palermo  are 

huxlt  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Naples,  with  flat 

roofii    and   terraces,  and  balconies  with  Venetian  blind*. 

Tlie most  remarkable  buddings  are  the  following:—].  The 

royal  palace  is  an  old  building  fortified  like  a  castle,  mth  a 

fine  ball,  a  spacious  court,  and  a  splendid  cbai>el,  built  by 

King  Roger  in  1129,  and  enriched  with  mosaics  and  with  a 

fusion  of  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  other  valuable  stones. 

On  the  summit  of  the  palace  is  the  Obsenatory,  which  was 

for  many  years  under  the  direction  of  Father  Pmizi,  who 

discovered  from  it  tlie  planet  Ceres  in  1801.     2*  The  C4iihe- 

drnl,  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure,  budt  about  the  end  of 

the  twelfth  ceniury,  is  adorned  with   marble  columns  and 

atatues ;    il    contains  the   mausolea   of   King  Roger,    the    preserve,  called  La  Favoritn,   well  stocked  with  phe- 

Jionaaii  founder  of  this  monaicbyt  of  th^  ooijjerojr  Heiwy  I  md  other  t^aiae,    Tho  countr)'*houBe  t^ed  I^  Ficotf  »^ 


for  the  insane,  which  is  mutjh  extolled  lor  its  «nl 
and  humane  method  of  dit»cipline,  an  Albergo  d-^ 
or  workhouse,  and  other  beneficent  institution*- 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  among  which  those  of  i 
tera,  Ventimidia,  and  Trahia  are  the  most  ren* 
The  promenade  along  the  sea-side,  called  LaAl. 
leads  to  the  ftno  public  gardens  called  La  I' 
botanical  garden,     Palermo  has  two  theatres, 
rackd  lor  soldiers,  and  a  castle,  called  Castel! 
which  commands  the  roads.    Tlie  harbour  of  i* 
some  distance  outside  of  the  town,  and  is  foi 
artificial  mole,  which  however  does  not  protect  u  mi^m 
from  the  winds  and  waves.  *' 

Palermo  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  resideoesflf ' 
kings  lieutenant-general  over  all  Sicily,     It  has  •« 
court  of  justice  for  the  whole  island,  a  court  of  appeil 
province,  and  a  commercial   tribunal.      Tho  proviiM 
Palermo  contams  125  convents  of  men,  inhulntir^  U^ 
professed  monks,  about  fiOO  lay  brothcrt> 
about  30U  novices.    Tho  nunneries  are  also  ; 
religion  is  exclusively  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  synagogue  nor  Protestant  chapel,     Fo. 
struction,  besides  the  university,  there  are  at  Psktofllj 
college,  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  a  house  of  e^u^fMlli 
young  ladies,  called  *  Educandato   Caroln     " 
school,  and  a  veterinary  college.  There  are  ; 
schools  in  the  town,  but  there  is  no  geneiai  -} 
mentary  education  in  Sicily,  nor  are  there  an) 
females,   except  in   the  convents.     (Serristori,  ._^r^^.i»- 
d' Italia,  1836.)  ] 

The  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  contains  rn^nr  rLlicTrta 
villas  and  mansions  of  the  nobility.    TL 
Bagaria,  on  the  sea- coast  east  of  Palermo,  t 
several  of  these,  and  especially  fur  that  of  ' 
gonia,  described  by  Swinburne,  Brydone,  a 
lers.     In  the  opposite  direction,  west  of 
royal  mansion  and  park  of  Bocca  di  Falco.  I 
the  handsome  Benedictine  convent  of  S.  M 
wealthiest  in  Sicily,  situated  on  a  hill  ab<  ^ 
picturesque  vul ley.     The  church  is  adorneii 
and  marble,  and  the  convent  contains  a  go. 
seum  ol"  Sjcilian  antiquities,  and  a  coUcclioi*  or  m 
Mount  Pelle^nno,  Mount  Ercta  of  the  antients,  u 
siiion  of  the  Carthaginians  during  the  flrsr  1* 
broad  rocky  abrupt  mass  which  rises  north- \v<-t  . 
is  a  striking  feature  of  tho  landscape.    It  is  n  -     ' 
the  natives  for  a  grotto  or  cave  which  is  f.:. 
the  voluntary  i^treat  of  Santa  Ro«alia,  a  prill'    • 
Norman  blood,  who  in  the  bloom  of  her  youliti 
left  the  court  of  King  Roger  L  in  order  to  lead 
pi  alive  and  ascetic  life.    The  cave  is  become  a 
and  every  year  on  the  15tb  July  there  is  a  solemti 
to  this  place  from  Palermo,  and  the  town  is  illi 
seveml  days.    This  is  the  most  brilliant  seasoa 
Palermo  to  advantage,  as  people  flock  to  it  from 
of  the  island. 
At   the  foot  of  Mount  Pcllegrino   is  a  royal  pari 
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,g,  and  was  a  favourite  residence  of  tlie 

id  I.    The  other  country  residences  near 

those  of  Princes  Butera,  Villa  \  ranca»  Behuonle^ 

lamem.  Nearer  to  the  town^  in  the  suburb  of  0U>' 

Saracenic  cattle  called  Zisa,  raisscd  by  one  of  tbe 

^governors  of  Sicily  for  his  daughter^  with  Arabic 

05   and   other  ornaments.    Another   castle  of  a 

jle  of  architecture,  called  Cuba,  lies  farther  on 

0  Monreale,  and  is  used  as  a  cavalry  barracks. 

e  roRds«  the  only  carriag'c  roads  vet  completed  in 
id  from  Palermo,  one  to  Monreale,  and  the  other 

li.  The  population  of  Palermo  and  its  suburbi 
W  at  140»500  by  Ortolani  C  Dizionario  geografiiro 

^  tiniler  the  name  of  Panormui  CAlI-Port)»  was 

a  Greek  cf>lony»  though  some  pretend  that  llie 

^  had  previously  a  settlement  on  this  spot.    It 

fe&^rame  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  until  the 

HKfftt,  when  the  consuls  Aultis  Aqutlius  and  C. 

|^isfe|;ed  and  took  the  town.  It  afterwards  became 

celony. 

^bian  croirs  who  ruled  Sicily  for  »<?veral  centuries 
lormus  the  capital  of  the  islund,  and  the  Norman 
ler  them  fixea  their  residence  there.  The  Ara- 
inzs  of  Sicily  resided  at  Palermo.  When  Sicily 
mited  to  ihe  kingdum  of  Naples^  Palermo  bit 
but  retained  the  rank  of  capital  of  the  kingdom 
.  Durin;^  the  late  wars  with  the  French  it  twice  be- 
Aiee  <jr  refuge  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  after  their 
'  Urom  Naples.  Although  somewhat  fallen  from 
splendour,  it  is  still  one  of  the  fiutisti  gayest, 
1ou5  Ifrihan  cities. 

di  Palermo  Antico,  1 824-5 1  Scina, 

a  n  I  e  jtuoi   Contorni ;    Valguarnera* 

'        '/7/i  di  Paler }no ;  inveges, 

if  vols,,  fol.,  16.15-51.) 

isiiAJL    <  rAi^.h.^  i  i  i\Al    is    the    name    com- 

pplied  Il>  the  whole  land  antiently  inhabited  by  Uie 

^  including  the  country  of  the  Philistines  (Ptolemy, 

I  tf  derived  from  iHt^'?9»  (he  Umd  qf  the  Phiiittinei. 

siginally  called  the  land  of  Canaan  {Exott^  vL  4). 
mliteft  themselTes  called  it  the  land  of  Israel 
jf^,  I  $am.,  xiii.  19;   2  King$,  vl  23;   TDIK 

Sttf^,  Ttv  2),  and,  with  reference  to  the  theocracy, 

rUnd  (;£Mm  /IDIK.  Zachar.,  n.  16;   iMaec, 

be  land  of  Jehovah  (rftjT  V^K,  Hosea,  ix*  3 ;  J5w„ 

IP-  T        :  V  T 

the  Premised  Land  (yij  rr/c  ivayytkla^,  Heb,^ 
Horoans  gcneially  called  it  Judroa. 
eciae  boundaries  of  this  country  are  not  very  well 
It  waa  adjacent  on  the  south* west  to  the  desert 
eut  of  the  delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  south 
>t  to  Arabia,  on  tbe  east  and  north  to  Syria, 
er  towns  were  Ban  on  the  north  and  Beer- 
the  south.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
iterrancan  Sea.  Its  southern  boundary  on  the 
a  stream  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  River 
(bably  the  brook  of  El-Arish>,  from  the 
h  the  southern  boundary  extended  ea-stward 
Arabian  desert  to  a  point  about  2.5  jjeographieal 
;h  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  northern  boundary  wa^ 
ibc  moun Tains  of  Ijcbanon  ;  iho  eastern  by  the 
n  and  its  lakes.  The  countr)'  lay  therefore  he- 
40^  and  33"  36'  N.  lal„  and  between  33*  43'  and 
Icmgi  Its  lenp^th  from  north  to  south  is  about 
'  ileal  miles ;  its  breadlli  irtcreases  gradually  from 
boundary,  where  it  is  not  more  than  21)  miles, 
where  it  is  nnt  less  than  90:  the  avemgo 
iiit  50  miles.  This  description  applies  to  the 
lally  intended  in  Scripture  by  Ihe  term  *  the 
Promibc/  &c, ;  but  the  name  of  Palet^line  ia  useil 
in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  a  coniiderable  terri* 
easlof  the  Jordan,  the  addition  of  which  increases 
breadth  to  about  65  miles.  The  soulht^rn  limit 
stern  territory  was  the  river  Arnon,  which  falls  into 

1  Sea   near  its  northern  end.    1  he  whole  country 
about  I  J, 000  square  miles,  or  abcmt  3500  square 

ure  than  the  area  of  Wales, 

bribing  the  physical  K«*>graphy  of  Paliijltoe,  we 

'  tb«  roost  pdtt  tht  *  Phf  licii  Hiitory  vf  PAlMllnt/ 


which  forms  a  part  of  the  '  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine/ 
by  the  editor  of  the  *  Pictorial  Btble,*  a  work  m  which  nearty 
all  the  information  we  possess  upon  the  subject  is  colle^cied. 

3f'^uii/af>i«.— Palestine  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
A  mountain- range  commences  in  Syria  south  of  iheOrontej^ 
and  stretches  to  the  south  as  fur  as  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  whore  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  continue 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  enclose  be* 
twe<en  them  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  These 
two  ranges  divei^e  from  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba;  the  one  Winning  along  the  ea^^tern  coast  of  that 
gulf  and  terminating  on  Ihe  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the 
other  along  the  western  coast  of  that  gulf  and  termmating 
in  the  mountains  of  Sinai* 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  which  are  a  part  of  thii 
mountain  system,  form  Ihe  northern  boundary  of  Palestine, 
They  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges  enclosing  a  fertile  valley 
of  the  average  width  of  dfteen  miles,  which  was  the  antient 
C(sle-Syria  (Hollow  Syria),  and  is  now  called  Ei  Bekha 
(the  valley).    The  western  ran^r         '  uds  the  sea» 

and  terminate?  at  tbe  mouth  of  1 1  r  Tyre ;  the 

eastern  extends  southward  int*j  iuiL>uiu?,  anu  divides  inta 
two  branches,  as  above  described.  The  name  of  J^banoa 
is  applied  m  Scripture  indifferently  to  either  or  both  of 
these  ranges;  by  the  Syrian  Greeks  the  western  was 
called  Libanus  (nuw  Jebtl-el^Gharbu  the  western  moun- 
tain, or  Jebel  m>nan> ;  and  the  eastern  Anti-Libaims 
(now  JeM-es'Sf^rki,  the  eastern  mountain).  J^banoa 
IS  by  far  the  highest  part  of  the  Syrian  mountaino. 
The  summit  of  the  western  range  is  quite  barren;  but 
the  lower  slopes,  especially  on  the  welter n  lide,  are  inha* 
bJted  and  cultivated.  Among  thu  treei  which  grow  upon 
them  oie  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  cadars  of  Li^banon* 
Anti-Libanu:^  is  in  general  not  so  high  as  the  wei^tern  ridge; 
but  at  the  point  where  it  divides  into  Ihe  twc»  brandies  whtrli 
enclobo  the  basin  i^f  tlie  Jordan,  it  risea  above  all  the  other 
sninmiu  of  Lebanon,  formmg  the  JeM-e^Sh^kh,  the  Her* 
mon  o^'  Scripture,  whose  summit  js  covered  with  pM?ip4:tuai 
itnovv.  The  height  of  tliese  mountains  has  never  been 
measured.  Tbe  eastern  range  is  more  barren,  and  has 
fewer  inhabitants  than  the  western.  As  this  range  pais«a  into 
Palestine,  it  dimmishes  in  height,  and  becomes  less  rugged 
and  more  fit  for  tillage ;  but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of 
desolate  rocks.  Almost  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine  taav 
be  regarded  as  beluiigmg  to  the  two  principal  ranges  which 
inelude  the  basin  of  the  Jordan.  The  most  remarkable 
are  tlie  following :— Mount  Tabor,  the  highest  niountam 
in  Lower  Galilee,  stands  on  the  north-east  of  the  plam  of 
E^drnelon.  It  is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  is  nearly  of  an  hemispherical  figure.  Oa 
its  summit  is  a  plam  of  about  half  an  hour  in  circuit,  which 
}&  enclosed  by  an  antient  walL  This  mountain  is  said  byaa 
old  tradition  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  trans^ 
flgu ration,  A  range  of  fertile  hills  about  five  miles  south* 
south- west  of  Tabor  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  Mount 
Hermort  mentioned  in  the  Psalms  iPt.  xliu  6;  Ixxxix.  l'l)i 
it  is  called  the  Little  Hermon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great 
peak  of  the  same  name  in  Anti-Libanus,  To  tlie  south  and 
tujuth-eost  of  Tabor  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboaof  Scrip- 
ture {Jebel  Gilbolt  a  sterile  range  of  hills,  about  1000  feot 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  they  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  west  for  some  miles.  The  range  of  Cormel, 
the  terra inalion  of  which  forms  the  only  very  prominent 
he^idlaiid  on  the  st^a-coast  of  Palestine,  lies  almost  due  west 
of  Mount  Tabor.  The  promontory  in  which  it  terminate* 
encloses  the  Bay  of  Acre  on  the  south,  whence  the  ridge 
runs  inland  to  the  aoulh-eost  till  it  joins  the  principal  range. 
It  IS  only  of  muderdite  height,  and  is  covered  with  forests  and 
grass.  To  Ihe  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  lie  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria,  which  are  beautifully  wooded,  chiefly  with 
olive  trees,  and  covered  with  towns  and  villages.  Of  tbc«o 
mountains  perhaps  the  highest  are  those  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valley 
200  or  300  paces  broad.  From  these  mountains  were  deh* 
vercd  tlie  curses  and  the  blesi^int^s  of  the  Law.  The  Sama- 
ritans had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they 
esteem&d  the  holiest  of  mountains.  JudsBo,  or  tlie  southern 
part  of  Palestine,  is  full  of  hills,  which  are  divided  hy  valltns 
II nd  torrents,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  moderate  hejgbJ. 
They  are  composed  of  a  friable  rock,  partvclus  ui  which  aj« 
washed  down  by  Ihe  torrents,  and  form  lerraces  on  the  sloi»«'^ 
yf  tha  moumaini.  In  autieot  tii^es  these  torrectrfl  ^ 
pUntfd  with  thi  ollVfi  the  fig-tree,  and  ibe  vine.    At  p 
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font  the  roclcH  are  for  the  moat  part  barren  and  desolate.  In 
^  the  pa!*tprn  part  of  Judrea*  on  the  borders  of  ihe  Jordan  and 
the  I>ead  Sea,  h  a  wilderness  of  mount  ains*  the  most  nigged 
tnd  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountainous  country, 
*  which  is  the  highest  in  Judcea,  bears  the  name  ofQuaran- 
lunin,  from  a  tradition  that  this  was  the  wilderness  in  which 
Christ  fasted  forty  days  and  nights :  the  highest  suramit 
aroon!:T  these  raountains  is  called  the  Mountain  of  Tempta- 
tion, and  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  that  from  which  the 
dcvd  showed  our  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The 
most  mountainous  part  of  Judspa  is  the  district  round  Je- 
fuflalem.     [Jerusalem,] 

Of  theraouiirainson  theeast  of  the  Jordan  little  is  known. 
Beginning  in  the  north  at  the  Jpbel-fis-Skf^kh,  already 
noitcifd,  we  find  the  mountains  continuing  snulhwards  for 
ftbout  twenty- live  miles  under  the  name  of  Jebd  JJeisK 
and  terminating  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  lake  of  Gennegareth.  To  the  south  of  this  mouiiiain, 
'  for  about  twenty- four  miles,  is  an  open  country,  e^nially 
divided  by  the  river  Jarraouk»  and  containing;  the  pasture- 
lands  of  Argob  and  Bai^lian.  To  the  south  of  this  district 
lies  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  mountains  of  which  nre  the  most 
ronaiderable  on  this  s.ide  the  Jordan:  they  are  tor  the  mont 
part  well  woode<I,  chielly  with  the  oak  and  wdd  pistachio. 
To  the  south  of  the  river  Jabbok  ( Z<?rAa)  the  mountains  are 
less  elevated  though  broader.  About  six  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Jfibbok  is  a  ridye  nmninc^  east  and  west  for  about 
seven  miles,  the  name  of  which  f/^/aac/)  bears  a  trace  of  the  an- 
tient  nameof  therountry.  As  the  principal  chain  approaches 
the  latitude  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  diminishes  in  breadth; 
and  somewhat  below  the  head  of  that  sea  it  widens  out  again, 
and  forms  the  mountains  of  Seir.  [InrM^EA.]  Among  the 
Tnountains  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  north  of 
Ihe  river  A  man,  was  Ncbo  {\itdb-s.h\\  Attar ous)^  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  Moses  wa«  permitted  to  see  the  promised  Isind. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. — '  Limestone  is  the  prevaihng 
constituent  of  all  the  mountains  of  Syria,  as  well  as  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  The  general  character  of  ihe  stone  of 
the  mountains  which  conqiose  the  great  central  ridges  of 
Syria,  or  which  ramify  from  them,  is  ihat  of  a  hard  calcare- 
ous rockp  sonorous  when  struck,  and  of  a  whitish  or  pale 
yellow  colour.  It  is  in  short  a  very  hard  kind  of  limestone, 
ditposed  in  strata  variously  inclined,  andjike  all  limestone 
utrata^  affording  a  great  number  of  caverns,  to  which  fre- 
quent aUusion  is  made  in  the  Scriptures,  Some  of  I  hem 
are  capable  of  containinir  ]  500  men,  and  there  is  one  near 
Damascus  which  will  even  afford  shelter  to  4000.'  {Pict. 
Hitt.  of  Palestine,  *  Phys.  Hist./  p.  Iviii.)  In  the  extremo 
north  of  Palestine  the  calcareous  rock  is  said  by  Burrkhnrdt 
to  be  •  of  considerable  hardness*  and  of  a  reddish  yellow 
colour/ 

The  limestone  rocks  of  which  Lebanon  is  composed  are 
of  a  whitish  rtdour,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of 
the  mountain  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  The  strata  fat 
least  at  one  point  noticed  by  Burckhardi)  are  horizontal, 
varying  from  a  few  yards  up  to  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
thickness.  The  rock  which  hues  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  lakes  is  of  a  texture  much  Jos'*  compEict  than  thnt 
of  the  mountains  of  Ivcbanon  or  of  central  Palesiine:  and 
it  diminishes  in  compactness  as  we  approach  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Om  Kei^,  to  the  south  east 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth»  there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  black  basaltic  rock  among  the  calcareous  stone 
which  prevads  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  between  the  rivers 
Mandhurand  Zerka*  This  black  basaltic  rock  is  also  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  plain  of  the  Haouran,  farther  to 
the  east.  In  the  mountains  south  of  the  Zerka  the  calcare- 
ous stone  is  mtersperaed  with  layers  of  sandstone  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  large  blocks  of  black  basalt.  The  hills 
about  Jerusalem  are  of  a  hard  light-coloured  limestone, 
which,  as  we  approach  the  Dead  Sea,  is  exchanged  for 
white  and  greyish  limestone  of  a  looser  texture,  contaiHing 
layers  of  a  reddish  micaceous  stone  (soxum  jmrtmt  mica- 
cmmu  On  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  perpendicular  strata 
of  a  reddish  brittle  earth  are  seen  in  several  places*  The 
black  basaltic  rock  of  ibe  llaouran  extends  along  the  whole 
euiern  border  of  the  country.  In  the  parts  near  the  Jordan 
it  ii  g<»neral1y  found  in  detached  masses.  Traces  of  basalt 
are  also  found  on  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Slate  is  found  about  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  many  places  the  hard  calcareous  stone  is  covered  by 
rocks  of  a  soft  chalky  substance  containing  corals,  shelU, 
mnd  other  xnarine  exuTise.    lo  the  chalky  beds  about  the 
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summit  of  Carmel  are  found  hollow  stones  lined  wilJi| 
matter,  which  regemble  petrified  olives  and  oxhtt  \ 
These  *  kpidtjs  Judaici'Tos  they  are  called)  are  soldi 
grinis  as  an  antidote  aganl(^t  various  dtseat»ei. 

This  chalky  formation  api>ears  very  conspicuoiuly  h  , 
White  Cape  iPas  el  Abaid)  below  Tyre,  the  Album  P^ 
montorium  of  the  Romons. 

There  are  indications  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  LfbiBim 
At  Cornale,  east  of  Beiroul,  seams  of  coal  are  found  o{l 
thickness  of  three  feet,  wh^ch  are  worked  under  lbe| 
tion  of  Mohammed  AU. 

About  the  seaward  bases  of  the  Lebanoti  and  Ki 
mountains,  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  thcrr  i 
merous  fossil  plants,  fishes,  and  shells. 

Palesime  is  abundantly  supplied  with  salt  from  ^ 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.    The  water  of  the  De 
intensiely  salt.      Fragments   and    beds  of  suit 
about  its  shores      The  salt  is  deposited  m  large  qu 
on  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  the  eirapur^lioH  i 
waters.     Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  district  ufilie  Ha 

From  the  description  which  Muses  gave  of  the 
land  iDeuL,  viii.  *»j,  '  as  a  land  whose  stones  ore^in 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  may  est  dig  bras^  (or 
should  expect  to  Und  indications  of  the«e  ineti  ' 
they  were  found  in  an  tient  limes  appears  from  1 
mention  of  them  in  the  Jewish  history.     In  txiodbft 
the  mineral  wealth  uf  the  country  has  been  aln 
neplerted.     Iron   abounds  in  the  Lebanon  an 
mountains,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  other  [ 
country.    Of  copper  we  have   no  information*    I^ 
possesses  neither  tin,  lead,   nur  gold ;   but  some 
silver  have  been  found.     There  are  celebrated  mv 
phaltum  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasbeya,  near  tl| 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  indications  of  Tolcanic  action  are  chiefly  < 
the  basin  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes;  and  the|r  4f^. 
frequent   about  Ihe  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Ik^dj 
Hot  springs,  lava,  and  pumice-stone  are  found  tboij 
Dead   Sea,     There  are   hot-sorings   at  Tibcriis, 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  liberias,  and  at  otbir  ] 
round  the  lake,  which  has  itself  a  striking  resenbh 
Ihe  crater  of  a  volcano.    In  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  t 
Sea  are  still  the  mines  of  asphallura  (the  *  shtotpill 
wliitdi  the  vale  of  Siddini  was  full  in  antient  timet II 
xiv,  10),  and  other  traces  of  the  *  brimstone,  stUt,i 
ing,*  by  which  the   cities  of  ihe  plain   were  ovm 
Palestine  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  earth<)iii 
very  destructive  one  occurred  in  1837. 

Vfjilpys,   Plains,  and  Deserts, — From  the  gencrtl  i 
sition  of  the  high  lands  in  Palestine,  it  follows  ihatf 
valleys  are   loni^itudinal,  and   run  from   north  In  i 
The  transverse  valleys  have  a  general  etist  andii 
tion,  heinj^  formed  by  the  offsets  uf  the  pnncipol  t 
ranges.      The  chief  plain  country  is  the  low  land  I 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  of  the  central  raDgn 
tains.    The  chief  valleys  are  to  the  east  of  thmtj 
are  the  Bekka  between  J^iibanon  and  Anti*! 
basin  of  the  river  Jordan  and  its  lakes  and  thed 
of  Araba  extending  from  Ihe  Dead  Sea  to  the^fi 

The  Hat  ruunlry  alonj^  the  coast  varies  conswkn 
breadth,  and  is  diversified  by  elevations  which  «r«  i 
from   the  central  mountains.     The  soil  of  thispiftd 
country  is  very  fertile,   being  composed  of  a  ritb  I 
mould.    The  climate  along  the  coast  is  very  waraL  * 
south  of  Cmsarea  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  SbaffllW^j 
is  terminated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El  Arisb  bf  t^ 
desert  (the  wilderness  of  Shur  and  Paran)  whicb  i 
westward  to  Egypt,  and  eastward  lo  the  peninsuiiO^I 
The  country  between  the  mountains  of  Libanufttrf  j 
Libanus  formed  the  Ca?le-Syria  of  the  Greeks  f 
Its  length  is  about  90  miles,  and  its  nvei-agel 
11 ;  it  js  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  fi. 

The  ^reat  valley  of  the  Jordan  extends  about  l?i| 
from  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the  north,  to  ihei 
exn-emity  of  the  Dead  Sea.     It  is  bounded  on  both  lid 
mountains,   which  on    Ihe   east  rise  almost 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  tilt  near  the  bead  of  Ih 
where  the  valley  becomes  wider:    on  the' 
fertile  vale  between  the  river  and  the  mountains  i 
about  a  half  or  three-qaarters  of  a  mile  in  breadtli»^ 
at  the  lake  of  Gennesarerb,  where  the  moun 
close  up  to  the  shores.    The  valley  of  the  Jord  ^^ 
a  great  longitudinal  cloft*  which  traverser  the  i^mob 
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_  ond  in  its  lowest  part,  the  surface  of  the 

^  ^^ea,  is  al>i>ut  600  feet  b^low  the  level  of  the  Med  iter- 
^ ^w^  -  (London  Geog.  Journal,  vol  viii » p.  250.)  A  receut 
t'ft  l^T  (Rustegger)  nifikes  it  14U0  feet  below  the  level  of 

r^»4djterraneun ;  but  such  a  remarkable  fact,  which  U 
by  other  evidence,  must  be  received  wilh  doubt. 
Llley  is  very  warm,  and  as  it  slso  posieases  abun- 
^  «=»f  wmter.  it  is  singularly  fertile.  The  n&m«  of 
^^■.Sleyof  the  Jordan  is  usually  restricted  to  the  part 
M  ■  I  TH  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  (now 
p.  ^.^^11  Ghor),  which  iR  about  65  miles  long,  and  5  or  6 
^  -^PB^ide  in  the  northern  half,  but  it  grows  much  wider 
p  ■  ^  a^  the  Dead  Sea,  near  which  it  spreads  out  into  the 
<i>  :^"  Jericho  on  ihe  west  and  the  plains  of  Moab  on  the 
E>'^'  the  Jordan.  The  plain  of  Jericho  is  about  IS  miltfs 
lk:»  3^  r  or  8  broad,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  am- 
tw^    na  ire  of  mountains,  which,  by  concentrating  the  sun's 

L^:?'^iB.'Ui«  a  great  degree  of  heat  in  the  plain,  which  is 
^^  wr-  iHTfeased  by  ihe  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  by 
^c^'^iw  lerelof  the  plain.  Tl)e  plain  immediately  surround- 
t>^  c^  Dead  Sea  consists  on  the  eastern  side  for  the  most 
■  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  cultivated  spots  ;  on  the 
side  the  soil  is  rich,  the  heat  great,  and  water  abund- 
L%  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  lake  it  is  a  dreary 
*  The  f^iBal  valley  of  Araba,  which  extends  from  the 
«>#  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  ^'Elanitic  Gulf,  is 
^  ^%^%iin  the  limits  of  Palestine  properly  to  i-alled. 
«^  valleys  of  Galilee  are  generally  small  but  beautifully 
Jj^^Ki-  The  valley  of  Abilene  lies  beyond  the  hills  whirh 
Py  %\%e  coast  between  Cape  Nakhoora  and  Acre.  Sauth- 
^f*  ibis  18  the  valley  of  Zebulon^  between  3  and  4  miles 
y^y  one  broad,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  pastur- 
^Tk  thfi  whole  country.  To  the  east  of  this,  and  about 
stDc  length,  is  the  vale  of  Sepphohs.  The  vale  of 
ih  ■»  -  ^-:nd  of  hollow  enclosed  by  mountains  on 
av  unds  with  (Ig-tiees  and  gaidens.    Behind 

lUU  iind  the  north-western  part  of  the  lake  of 

;  extensive  plain,  forming  a  rich  pasture^ 
m»d»  much  frequented  by  ihe  Bedouins,     It  is 

&<i  Dotiian,  from  a  village  of  that  name. 

the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  lies  the  ^reat  plain 

ilraieJon,  called  in  Scripture  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  and 

^t^Uey  of  Jeireel.     It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well 

pted  for  growing  corn*     It  has  been  the  scene  of  some 

DQ  most  remarkable  battles  recorded  in  the  Jewish  his- 

I  and  uf  great  battles  in  later  times.     Samaria  is  less 

intait^oui  than  either  Galilee  or  Judaea;  it  is  beautifully 

rted,  and  full  of  fertile  plams.     The  valley  of  Jennin  — 

eh  which  hes  the  common  route  from  Galilee  to  the 

CSiBuria—is  about  13  mites  long  and  i  indes  in  lU 

IVlilb.     About  four  miles  south  of  Samaria  is  the 

IM^ehem,  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Geri- 

i  which  is  said  to  be  watered  by  366  springs.     It  opens 

'  ilo  a  very  fine  plain  which  leads  into  the  valley  of 

after  traversing  which  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

This,  at  least  in  its  present  uncultivated  state,  is 

fertile  part  of  all  Palestine,  being  full  of  rugged 

^^lains*  and  aeficient  in  water  and  soih  The  stony  valley 

~  «i  Uea  about  B  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The 

r<^  Jeremiah,  in  the  north-eost  of  Judjsa,  is  long  and 

it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  pass  with  the  valley  of 

which   is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the   scene  of 

I'f  victory  over  Goliah.    This  is  one  of  the  pleaiantest 

'Jud^a.     East  of  Jerusalem  lies  the  valley  of  Je- 

ahr  ;•  -^  ^  "Jf^  in  length  and  200  yards  in  breadth. 

kaouth  IS  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom, 

.nnif  t,,.  ,..,... lit  scene  of  the  worship  of  Moloch : 

i  soulh-ca5.tot  this  valley  is  the  spot  which  is  supposed 

h«  Aceldama  mentioned  in  the  .4c/*  (ch.i.,vcr.  19).  To 

Quth'west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  lies 

llcy  of  Rephaira,  which  is  upwards  of  6  miles  long. 

**"  Hebrun  is  the  valley  of  Mamrc,  whetie  was  the  sepul- 

*  of  Abraham.      South  of  Jerusalem    is   the   vale   of 

*W,  about  40  miles  long,  celebrated  for  its  grapes  and 

Between  the  Dead    Sea  and  the  centre  of  Judjjea 

i  deierta  of  St.  Saba  and  En^cddi. 

Uhe  eaat  aide  of  the  Jordan  lie  the  rich  pasture-lands 

ab  and  Ba&han,  extending  from  Mount  Her  mo  n  to 

r  Jarmouk,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 

South  of  this  was  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  limits  of 

m  not  precisely  defined,  but  it  may  be  considered  as 

;tialw«en  the  risers  Jarmouk  and  Jabbok.    It  is  moun' 

_.  and  more  so  in  tlie  northern  than  in  the  southern 

Some  portions  of  it  arc  verv  fertile,  and  others  are 


beautifully  wooded.  South  of  the  J.nbbot  was'  the  Vn3"»f 
Moab,  of  which  only  a  small  part,  that  namely  to  the  uorth 
of  the  Arnon,  belonged  to  Palestine.  This  portion  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Araorites  when  the  Uraehtes  look  ]>osses&ion 
of  the  country,     [Moah.] 

The  south  of  Palestine  Is  skirted  by  the  great  sandy 
desert  which  exterifU  to  Egypt  and  Siuai,  It  bearii  various 
names,  of  which  that  of  the  Desert  of  Paran  seems  to  be 
useil  in  the  widest  extent*  For  a  description  of  this  desert 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  PtcL  Hist,  of  Pules  tin  e,  *  Phys. 
Hist,*  p.  cxlii. 

Lakes  and  Rii^ers. — ^There  are  no  eonsiderabte  rivers  on 
tb«  lea-coast  of  Palestine,  the  greater  number  of  the  streams 
being  only  mountain  torrents  which  tlow  down  from  the 
hills  that  run  parallel  to  the  coaj»t.  The  Leon tes  {Nuhr 
Lietlaniy  is  not,  strictly  speakinj;,  a  river  of  Palest uie.  It 
rises  among  the  roots  of  Uie  Lebanon  mountains  \\\  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Baalbec»  and  flows  in  a  south-westerly 
course  to  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  falls  a  liltlo  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  The  most  important  river  of  Palestine 
is  the  Jordan  (Sheriat'^lKehir),  which  rises  nearly  m  the 
latitude  of  Tyre,  and  flows  soutluvards  through  the  valley 
between  the  two  great  mountain-ranges  already  noticed,  aiid» 
after  traversing  the  lakes  of  Samochoniiis  and  Genne&arelht 
falls  into  the  Dead  Sea,  Its  source,  or  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  source^  is  a  r^ive  on  the  norlh-east  sido 
of  the  village  of  Panias,  or  Banias.  [Ba.nias]  There  are 
however  three  other  springs  which  have  be»n  taken  to  be 
Ihe  true  source  of  tlie  JoHan,  and  perhaps  this  distinction 
might  properly  be  assigned  to  a  stream  which  rises  in  the 
hill  of  Tel-el-Kadi,  about  3  miles  north-east  of  Panias. 
After  a  course  of  about  i  5  miles,  the  river  runs  into  the  Buhr- 
e/-^ouff,the  waters  of  Merom  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
lake  Samochonitis  of  Josephus,  The  siie  of  thii»  lake  varies 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  Josephus  makes  it  7  miles  long 
by  half  that  breadth^  which  appears  to  be  about  the  average 
size.  The  reeds  which  are  used  for  writing  grow  on  its 
margin.  There  are  numerous  water-fowl  upon  it,  and  it 
abounds  in  fish.  The  waters  are  muddy»  and  are  said  to  be 
unwholesome. 

After  a  course  of  10  mtlei  from  the  T»oinl  where  It  quits 
this  lake,  the  Jordan  enters  the  Bahr-el-TabarieK  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  or  lake  of  Gennesarelh,  or  sea  of  Galilee  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  dimensions  of  this  lake  are  staled 
by  Buckingham  to  be  from  12  to  15  miles  long,  and  from 
6  to  9  miles  widt.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  all 
travellers  describe  its  scentsry  as  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
water  is  cool  and  clear,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent fish.  Its  margin  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  birdtj. 
The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  distinctly  traced  in  a  smooth 
current  right  through  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

The  Jordan  liows  from  the  southern  angle  of  this  lake 
through  a  narrow  valley,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
bed  of  the  riveri  and  the  level  of  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  Inrge  valley  around  it,  which  we  have  before  spoken  of 
as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  {El  Ghor),  This  lower  valley 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadih,  and  is  covered 
with  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  winter  it  is  inun- 
dated by  the  river.  In  the  summer  the  Jordan  is  fordable 
in  many  places.  Its  course  when  it  leaves  the  lake  is  very- 
rapid,  but  it  diminishes  in  speed  as  it  proceeds.  At  its 
junction  with  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  '200  or  300  feet  broad.  The 
whole  course  of  this  river  is  about  1 00  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  but  not  less  than  150  miles  if  we  take  into  account  the 
windings  of  the  stream. 

The  very  remarkable  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  occupies  the  site  of  the  plain  of  Siddim,  where 
stood  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  which  God  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Lot  {Gen.,  xiv,  3;  xix.  24.  25)/  It  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and 
the  East  Sea;  the  Romans  called  it  the  lake  AspiiaUitos; 
and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea;  it  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Bahr  Lut,  It  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure, 
lying  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  dimensions  assigned 
to  it  by  Josephus  are  72  miles  long  by  IS  broad ;  but  this  is 
generally  considered  too  large  an  estimate.  The  waters  and 
surrounding  soil  are  so  intensely  imiireguated  with  salt  and 
sulphur,  that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  on  its  banks,  and  no 
cattle  can  drink  of  its  water.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
surrounded  with  that  perfect  desolation  which  has  procured 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea,  It  is  said  to  contain  no 
fish,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  Iw 
surfact'  is  blngularly  still.  The  waters  leave  a  naline  crua 
ott  alone*  oi:  whateVec  eUe  ihe^  <»T3i«  m  tci'^x^cv  ^v'^^  ^ 

>l  ov*  '^  vw ,-— H. 
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the  drift  wood  upon  it  becomes  so  int«nse1y  impregnated 
with  salt  thai  it  will  not  bum.  It  sends  furlh  suIplmreouB 
and  bituminous  c\h:i1ationSf  und  at  some  seasons  of  tht; 
year  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  dcnac  tUBt  Tbe  water  is 
peiiecily  clear,  and  nearly  of  tbe  same  colour  as  thai  of  the 
fica^  but  much  more  salt  and  bitter,  and  of  a  much  greater 
s  peel  Re  pfra vi  ty ,     [  Dk  ad  S  e  a.] 

The  following  are  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the 
Jordan  and  Us  lakes.  On  the  eastern  side  the  Jarmouk 
iSheriat'el-Mandhur),  the  Hieromax  of  the  Romanis,  and 
the  Jabbok  (Zerka),  both  of  which  tlow  westward  into  the 
Jordan^  the  former  entering  it  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesat  clb,  the  latter  at  a  point  about  halfway 
between  that  lake  and  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  Arnan 
(Modjeb)t  which  tlows  into  ihc  Dead  Sea  near  its  northern 
extremity,  dividing  Palestine  from  the  land  of  Moab.  On 
the  wcatcru  Bide,  the  brook  Daphne,  which  liows  into  the 
lake  Samochonitis;  the  brook  which  iake:j  its  name  from  the 
neijfbbouring  town  of  Capernaum  and  flows  into  the  lake 
of  Gennesareih ;  the  brook  Aenon,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  and  tlows  into  the  Jordan  between  the 
like  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  brook  Codron, 
which  flows  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  chief  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  are 
the  Belus,  which  flows  into  the  modem  bay  of  Acre  a  little 
to  the  Bonth  of  Ptolemais;  the  Ki^hon,  which  Hows  from 
Mount  Tabor  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  falls  into 
Iha  same  bay  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cai-mel ;  the  Chorseus 
and  Kanah,  which  fall  into  the  t>ca  on  the  north  and  south  ' 
of  Cce^area  respectively  ;  the  Jarkon»  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Joppa;  and  the  Eshcol  and  Besor,  which  full  into 
the  sea  near  A&kelon  and  Gaza  respectively.  The  extreme 
southern  hmit  of  the  coast  is  formed  by  the  river  of  Egypt, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  brook  El-Arish. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Palestine  is  temperate  and  the 
weather  is  not  very  variable.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  only 
two  seasons.  Tbe  winter  lasts  from  October  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  April,  and  is  disttns^uished  principolly  by  continual 
showers,  which  are  called  in  Scripture  tho  early  and  the 
latter  rains.  In  summer,  which  lasts  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, there  is  acontinuance  of  clear  weather,  with  scarcely 
any  rain;  but  very  heavy  dews  fall  in  the  night. 

Pbpulation. — It  is  not  easy  to  esfiinaie  thu  population  of 
Palestine.  A  census  taken  in  the  time  of  David  gave 
], 300,000  men  who  could  beai'  arms  (2  Sam ,  xxir.  D),  which 
would  make  the  whole  populan'on  amount  to  5,000,000, 

political  2JM'iii"o«^.  — The  political  divisions  of  the  country 
were  very  different  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The 
iSrst  notice  we  possess  of  the  country  is  when  Abraham 
9am«  from  Mesopotamia  to  dwell  in  it.  It  was  then  inha- 
bited by  the  Canaanites.  who  were  divided  into  the  families 
of  the  Sidonians,  Hittites.  Jebu^ites,  Amorites,  Girgasitcs, 
Bivites,  Arkites,  Sinites,  Arvadites,  Zeniaritcs,  and  Hama- 
thites.  Of  these,  the  Sidonians  inhabited  the  strip  of  coast 
about  Sidon,  between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean, 
being  a  part  of  the  district  known  in  history  under  the 
name  of  Phcunicia  [Phcknicia];  the  Hittttes  dwelt  about 
Hebron;  the  JebusUc:^  about  Jebus  or  Jerusalem;  the 
Amorites  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  Gir- 
sasites  about  the  upper  part  of  the  river  round  Gergesa; 
tlie  Hivites  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  Shcchem;  the 
Arkites  around  Area,  and  tho  Sinit^  near  them  ;  tho  Ar- 
Tiditee  in  the  little  island  Aradus;  the  Zcmantes  and  Ha- 
|Siiathites  about  Simyra  and  Hamath.  Tbe  Philistines 
lin habited  the  sea- coast  in  the  south- west  of  the  country, 
ILISTINBS.]     At  this  period  God  promised  Abraham  that 

I  would  give  the  land  to  his  descendants.  [Jews.]  This 
Promise  was  ful01Ied  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by 
he  Israelites  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  Upon  that 
[event  Jo)»hua  divided  the  land  by  lot  amon^  the  twelve 
[tribes.  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had 
rlheir  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  the  other  tribes 
I  were  located  on  its  western  side.  Reuben  was  bounded  on 
[tlie  south  by  the  river  Arnon,  and  on  tlie  north  by  the  tribe 
Df  Gad,  which  inhabited  part  of  the  land  of  Gilead  about 
ktho  river  Jabbok.  On  the  north  of  Gad  ihe  half  tribe  of 
^  Manasseh  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  and  the  sources  of 
,  the  Jordan.  The  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
I  l»etween  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  at  first 
[  allotted  to  Jodah;  but  this  district  being  disproportionately 
J  large,  tho  western  part  of  it  was  given  to  Simeon  and  Dan. 
■  !rhe  small  tenUory  of  Benjamin  was  bounded  by  Dan  on 
tbe  we^t,  by  Judah  on  the  south,  and  by  tlie  Jordan  on  the 
^j6  and  contained  mtkin  its  ]imit»  tli^  cUv  of  J etviaaleiii* 


Ephraira  possessed  the  country  about  Shedheql 
the   Mediterranean   and   the   Jordan.     To    tbq| 
Ephraim  lay  the  second  half  of  the  tiibe  of  Maa| 
extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  " 
coast  as  far  north  as  Mount  Carmeh      I^sach 
valley  of  Jezreel,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Maui 
bulon  lay  next  to  the  north,  bounded  by  Ashisr 
and  by  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  on  the  east. 
Naphtbali  lay  about  the  sources  of  the  Jordai 
Zebulon  and  east  of  Ashcr,  which  laal 
sea-coast  about  Tyre  and  a  part  of  the  vLi  a 

These  tribes,  whose  political  i elation s  n.ivu  utij 
of  in  the  article  Mosks  [voL  xv.,  p,  440].  were  | 
one  kinjjdom  under  Saul  and  David,  F'  ''*'  "''t 
David  tlie  territory  of  the  Hebrews  was  e x  * 

east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  i 

head  of  the  j^lanitic  Gulf,    But  his  conquct  -.    f 
greater  part  was  speedily  lost  by  his  graiHi-'n  fi 
are  never  included  under  the  name  of  Palc«liD| 
revolt  of  Jeroboutn,  Palestine  was  divided  into  if 
doms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  of  which  the  formi 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjami 
Simeon,  having  for   its  northern  boundary  a 
from  a  point  on  the  Jordan  a  little  north  of  the 
westward  to  the  Mediierranean  at  Joppa:  If 
cVude<l  all  the  rest  of  Paleatino  to  the  north  of  lb{ 

The  kin«jdom  of  Israel  was  overlhrov  '  x] 

carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians.     The  a 

depopulated,  was  next  inhabited  1)^  "'  n 

then  people  and  by  colonies  fromu  u 

empire,  w  ho,  mixing  with  the  scat  Ik..  ^,  f 

of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  which  were  t 

formed  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  Ne  j^ 

Samaritans,  who  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  ii»i 
race,  and  between  whom  and  the  Jew^s  there  alw 
a  strong  mutual  hatred.  < 

In  the  (ear  oHS  n.c,  Nebuchadneixar  Of0 
kinf^dora  of  Judah  and  carried  the  greater  nu| 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  Many  were  however 
land  as  subjects  of  the  Babylonish  empire.  Upi 
quest  of  Babylon  by  C>tus,  Palestme  fell  undar  Ui 
of  the  Persians,  under  whomitwasdivided^for  t| 
of  government,  into  small  circles  (?f79)»  each  of  w] 

governor  Oto),  By  an  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  Jew| 
mitted  to  return  to  J  uda^a  and  to  rebuild  Jenj 
tho  Temple,  but  tboy  stUl  remained  subject  to  Pel 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Asja,  PaWstiue  Si| 
him  without  a  struggle.  After  his  death,  thop 
it  was  the  subject  of  tierce  contests  between  tbe  ( 
of  Egypt  and  of  Syna.  [Jews.]  Having  be^ 
revolt  by  ihe  oppressions  of  the  Syrian  kin^y 
under  the  leading  of  iha  Maccabees,  recovered' 
pendence  and  restored  the  kingdom  of  Judabn 
BEES  ;  AsMONEAors.]  < 

In  the  year  63  B.C.  tbe  country  waa  conquers 
pcy,  and  it  remained  thenceforward  in  subbed 
Romans,  by  whom  tlie  part  of  it  west  of  tbe  i 
divided  into  tho  three  provinces  of  Judava,  &< 
Galila?a,  Judma  nearly  coiiicided  with  the  ail 
dom  of  Judah  :  its  northern  boundary  was  at  tM 
Joppa,  Sarnaha  extended  to  tbe  north  as  far  i 
of  Esdraelou.  Galilee  lay  norlh  of  Samaria,  refll 
Lebanon,  and  having  Pha^nicia  along  its  waitq 
it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Gal  ilea* 
containing  the  northern  and  the  latter  tlie  soulN 
the  province.  The  former  was  also  called  Gal 
Gentiles,  as  it  was  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Gr«el 
cians,  and  Egyptians,  as  well  as  Jews.  On  tho  ( 
Jordan  lay  the  province  of  Pera>a,  between  thai 
the  Hieromax,  and  to  the  north  of  this  the  diiti 
taneea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Gaiilanitts»  I 
monly  had  one  governor  with  Palestine.  Tbe  % 
try  was  considered  by  ihtj  Romans  as  a  part  of  Syi 
it  sumeiimes  had  a  separate  governor. 

Under  €nns tontine,  Palestine  was   dr  -'- 1    t 
Secunda,   and  Tcrtia,      Palsstina    P 
country  of  the  Philigtines,  Samaria,  ani 
ofJudsca;  its  capital  was  Crasareo.  Palafliiui 
eluded  Galilee  and  part  of  the  country  eaat  of 
its  capital  was  Scyihopolis,     Palajstina  Tertia 
Salutaris)  contained  the  southern  part  of  J 
whole  of  Idumaja  ;  its  caniial  woj*  Petra* 

Tovmi  <md  riUu^$,^lu  U  pper  Gahle^, 
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Tordan,  \ra8  Dan,  more  anticntly  called  Laish,  Ihe  most 
tiem  town  of  Palestine.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
i,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Csesarca  Philippi,  or  Panias 
iiai).  At  the  point  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake 
ennesareth  stood  Bethsaida.  This  city  was  beautified  by 
ip  the  Tetrareh,  who  called  it  Julias.     On  the  western 

of  the  same  lake  were  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and 
^dala.  On  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  but  in  Lower 
iW,  was  Tiberias  {Tabarieh\  to  the  west  of  whieh  lay 
\^KKana),  and  farther  to  the  west  Scpphoris(5»fl/7iirfA), 

Brinnpal  city  of  the  district:  it  was  enlarged  by 
roS,  who  called  it  l>io  Coosarea;  south-east  of  Sep- 
iriawas  Nazareth  {Na^arah).  Near  the  source  of  the 
ibon  was  Nain.  The  oily  of  Esdraelon,  the  antient  Jez- 
I,  stood  in  the  great  plain  of  the  same  name.  West  of 
«  Shunem.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  Galilee  was 
hsan,  orBethsean  (Bisan),  afterwards  Scythopolis. 
he  most  antient  city  of  Samaria  was  the  Shechcm,  or 
•lem,  of  the  Ohl  Testament,  the  Sychar  of  the  New, 
;h  stood  in  the  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Geri- 
The  Romans  erected  close  to  it  the  city  of  Neapoli.*, 
h  still  retains  the  name  of  Nabhus.  Near  to  Shecliem 
he  south-east  was  Jacob's  well.  A  few  miles  to  the 
h  of  Shechem  lay  Samaria,  which  was  built  by  Omri, 

tirtiinsfcrrc<l  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
tliem  to  this  city.  It  was  rebuilt  and  beautified  bv 
kS,  who  called  it  Sebastc,  in  honour  of  AuKU!;tus,whirfi 
»  it  Btili  bears.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  chief 
>f  StmariawasCa'sarea  Palest iiico  (/fti/^arrWo,  on  the 
oast,  which  was  built  by  Herod  on  the  site  of  an  insig- 
ftnt  place  called  Turris'Stratonis.  On  the  roast,  north 
esarea,  was  Dora  ( Tortura) :  and  near  it  En-dor ;  south 
narea  was  Apollonias  ( Oni  KhaM ),  a  Greek  town.  To 
aouth-east  of  this  was  Antipatris,  formerly  called  Ca- 
sabe;  and  south  of  this  was  Saron,  whence  the  vale 
larou  obtained  its  name. 

le chief  city  of  Judeca  was  Jerusalem,  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  which  were  the  villa^^es  of  Bethphage  and 
any,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Emmaus  (afterwards 
d  Nicopolis),  farther  to  the  north-west.     Near  Emmaus 

Aijalon  and  Gibeon ;  and  farther  to  the  north 
raim  and  Luz  or  Bethel.  To  the  cast  of  Bethel,  and  in 
north-eastern  corner  of  Judona,  lay  Jericho,  which  is 
3time8  called  in  Scripture  the  City  of  Palm-trees.  Be- 
sn  it  and  the  Jordan  was  Gilgal;  south  of  Jericho  was 
;eddL  Bethlehem  or  Ephratah  (Bai't-el-fa/im)  was 
Jt  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  south 
''erusalem  lay  Hebron  {El  Khalil).  io^\tvi  {Jaffa)  was 
frontier  town  of  Juda>a  and  Samaria  on  the  sea-coast; 
weakt  of  it  lay  Lydda  or  Diospolis  {Lud),  South-east  | 
^Qppawas  Arimathea  {Romhih}^  and  near  it  Modin,  the  | 
lenceof  Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
eaitof  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of  Batancea,  &c.,  were 
•tha  {Kanneyira),  Hippos,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
ilanor  Golan,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  Gamala, 
beiame  lako.  In  the  north  of  Peroja,  near  the  lake  of 
Detareth,  was  Gadana  (Om  Keis),Vin(i  to  the  south-west 
t  Pella,  built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  farther  south 
^  nowJereesh,  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  Jercesh  contains 
le  mass  of  noble  ruins  of  the  Roman  period,  consisting 
utifieations,  hot  baths,  and  a  naumachia,  which  is  now 
^Gilad  into  a  corn-field.  On  the  Jabbok  stood  Ramoth- 
ul,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
'  river  Amathus  (Araata).  In  the  southern  part  of 
^  was  Heshbon  (Esban),  the  chief  city  of  the  Amorites ;  ; 
^to  the  west  was  Bcthoran.  which  was  beautified  by  < 
^  Antipas,  who  called  it  Livias  :  near  it  was  the  citadel 
Mh»rus,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been 
ided. 

o  modem  history  of  Palestine  is  more  conveniently  in- 
^  under  Syria.  The  only  portions  of  it  which  demand 
*rale  notice  have  been  treated  of  under  Crusades.  At 
m  the  country  forms  u  part  of  Syria,  being  included  ^ 
f  the  pashaliks  of  Damascus,  Akka,  and  Tripoli,  and  : 
ngpart  of  the  viceroy alty  of  tlie  pasha  of  Egypt.  ; 

kXESTRl'NA,  the  antiont  Pra^nesie,  a  toviu   in  the  I 
)agna,  20  miles  cast  of  Rome,  built  on  the  south-west  ! 
of  a  high  hill,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Apennine  ridge  ' 
jkirts  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  east,  and  divides  it 
the  high  land  of  Abriizzo.    This  ridge  is  intersected 
oil  by  the  river  Anio,  which  forces  its  way  through  it, 
alls  in  a  cascade.     From  Tivoli  the  ridjjc  runs  in  a 
■east  direction  to  Pale.strina,  where  it  forms  a  pro-  j 
ti  terminating  abruptly  towards  the  houth,  but  con- 


nected, by  some  undulating  and  wooded  elevations,  with  the 
more  southern  group  of  the  Alban  Mount.  These  eleva- 
tions, on  which  stands  tiie  small  town  of  Zagarolo,  which 
pivea  a  ducal  title  to  the  Roman  family  of  Rospigliosi,  form 
the  walersshed  between  the  streams  ihat  flow  westward  to  the 
Tiber,  and  the  waters  of  the  Sacco,  which  runs  south-east  to 
the  Liris.  The  hill  of  Palestrina  commands  a  view  of  both 
valleys,  as  well  as  of  the  Pomptinc  marNhcs  to  the  south  in 
the  direction  of  Astura.  In  the  mouniaius  north  of  Pales- 
trina is  the  town  of  Poli,  the  antient  Bola,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site or  southern  direction,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  is 
Valmontone,  the  antient  Vilellia.  Palestrina  is  naturally 
a  strong  position,  and  has  been  fortified  from  the  oldest 
times.  The  antient  Pra?neste  extended  above  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  its  citadel  crowninir  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  by  its  lofty  position  it  deserved  the  epithet  of  *  frigidum,' 
or  *cool,'  given  it  by  Horace.  There  are  some  remains  of 
the  antient  walls  built  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  A 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  has  been  raised  on  the  site 
of  the  citadel.  The  mo<kin  town  of  Palestrina  is  halfway 
up  the  sIojh;  of  the  hill,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  Palestrina  is 
a  small  town,  with  3500  inhabitants,  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  Coarse  woollen  cloth:  it  is  also  a  bishop's  see.  The 
palace,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Barberini,  contains  the 
celebrated  mosaic  found  amontc  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  transferred  in  16^0  by  the  Cardinal  Francis 
Barberini  to  a  hall  of  his  mansion.  It  represents  apparently 
an  Egyptian  festival  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  munda- 
tion  of  the  Nile,  with  numerous  figures  of  men  and  animals ; 
among  the  latter  are  the  hippopotamus,  the  ibis,  and  the 
giraffe.  Tlio  names  of  the  various  animals  are  expressed 
by  the  side  of  each  in  Greek  eharaciers.  It  is  the  finest 
and  niost  perfect  antient  mosaic  in  existence.  Some  believe 
it  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  later  Ptolemies: 
others  ascribe  it  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  Barth^lemy,  in  his  *  Dissertation  on  the  Mosaic  of 
Palestrina.' 

Preeneste  was  a  town  of  the  Latins,  and  of  older  date  than 
Rome.  Tradition  attributed  its  foundation  to  a  certain 
Cac.ulus,  who,  according  to  Cato  and  Servlus,  was  a  leader 
of  shepherds  and  robbers.  In  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Romeafier  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  Pra^neste  is  said  to 
have  forsaken  the  I^tin  Confederation  and  allied  itself  to 
Rome.  (Livy,  ii.  19.)  More  than  a  century  later  we  find 
Prieneste  aiding  with  the  Volsci  against  the  Romans,  when 
the  militia  of  Praoneste  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
and  occasioned  a  great  alarm  in  the  city.  They  were  how- 
ever defeated  by  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus  the  Dictator  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia,  in  the  year  of  Rome  375,  after  which  Prccneste 
submitted  to  Rome  by  capitulation  (Livy,  vi.  28,  29) ;  but  it 
is  not  said  upon  what  terms,  and  we  find  in  the  next  year 
that  Prseneste  and  other  Latin  towns  were  again  in  arms 
against  Rome.  It  is  staled  by  Livy  that  Proencste  had 
seven  towns  or  villages  under  its  sway,  which  were  taken  by 
Cincinnatus.  Thirty  years  later,  Prroneste  was  included  in 
the  prcat  Latin  league  against  Rome,  which  was  defeated  by 
L.  FuriusCamillus;  the  territory  of  the  Prcenestini  was  con- 
fiscated (Livy,  viii.  12-14),  and  their  town  became  subject 
to  Rome  like  the  rest  of  Latium.  [Latim.]  No  colony 
however  was  sent  to  Prseneste,  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinued in  the  condition  of  a  municipium  without  the  Roman 
citizenship.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  former,  young:  Marius,  bein;r  defeated  by 
Sulla,  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Pneneste,  when,  being 
besieged  by  L.  Ofella,  one  of  Sulla's  lieutenants,  he  tried  to 
escape  by  a  subterraneous  passage ;  but  finding  himself 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  ho  ordered  a  slave  to  run  him 
through  the  bo<ly.  The  town  then  surrendered,  when 
Sulla  ordered  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants. Proeneste  does  not  appear  to  have  been  destroyed, 
but  it  remained  long  after  in  a  desolate  state ;  and  Cuero 

*  De  Lege  Agraria,'  ii,  '28,  complains  that  the  agcr  or  territory 
of  that  town  was  in  the  possession  of  a  few  iiulividuals. 
Octavianus  Ca*sar  sent  a  colony  of  veterans  to  Prameste. 
The  temple  of  Fortune  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  place, 
and  people  repaired  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  consult  the 
oracle,  which  gave  its  responses  either  by  the  voice  of  tho 
goddess  or  in  written  answers  made  out  of  characters 
btampcd  on  dice,  which  were  drawn  from  an  urn  by  a 
child,  and  arranged  in  the  shape  of  sentences  by  the  s^or- 
tilegi,  or  soothsayers  attached  to  the  service  of  the  temple. 
Cicoro  {Do  Divinatione,  ii.  41)  speaks  at  length  of   the 

•  Sortc»  Prronestiuw,*  but  aUoNvs  \x\s>  d\&Vw.V«X  \\i  ^^^^   ^^^ 
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oracle  contmued  however  to  be  resorted  to  under  the  empire : 
it  was  consulted  by  Tiberius,  who  slood  iti  great  awe  of  it, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  latest  oracles  in  Italy  that  continued 
to  be  appUed  to.  The  temple  was  buUt  on  a  magnificent 
scale  and  richly  adorned. 

In  the  micJdie  ages,  Preeneste,  or  Palcstrina,  becanie  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  powerful  baronial  family  of  Colon n a, 
who  oAen  disputed  with  the  popes  the  possession  of  the 
Campogna  and  of  Rome  iUelf.  Boniface  VIIL  having  ex* 
communicated  the  whole  family  and  their  partisans,  bt'sioged 
and  took  Palcstrina,  and  destroyed  it;  but  after  his  tlealb,  the 
Colonna  recovered  and  fortified  it  again,  Eu^euios  IV.»  in 
1437,  retook  it  from  them.  At  last  Urban  VllL  gave  it 
to  his  relatives  the  Barberini. 

Many  statues  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  heen 
found  at  Palestrina;  among  others,  the  Antiuous,  c^iUed 
Biaschi,  from  being  excavated  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.  iBriLscluj  PiEonesle  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  weaUhy  Romans  during  the  summer  lieals. 

(Suaresi,  PrtsnesUp  Aniiqua*  Libri  Duo^  Rorno^  1653, 
with  plans  of  the  aniient  tjma  and  the  temple  of  Fortune; 
Ceccoui,  Storia  di  PuhsirmtJt  Ascolip  1756,  with  several 
aniient  inscriptions ;  Petnni, /l/fl7flone  Prenestinej  R/amo, 
1795J 

PALEY,  WILLIAM.  The  biograpliies of  this  eminent 
man  are  exceedingly  scanty  ;  indeed  his  life  is  marked  with 
few  events  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind. 
The  early  part  of  it  was  spent  as  a  tutor  in  the  university  of 
Camhrid|?e;  the  latter,  in  iho  calm  pursuits  of  the  philoso* 
pher  and  the  unostentatious  discharge  of  professional  duties. 
Mr.  Meadtey,  his  personal  friend,  who  published  a  Life  of 
him  soon  after  his  death,  is  the  authority  for  the  following 
brief  memoir* 

Paley  was  born  at  Peterborough,  in  the  year  1743*  He 
Was  descended  from  an  old  iind  respectable  family  in  Craven, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshiie.  During  his  infancy,  his 
father  removed  toGiggleswick  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  family 
property,  having  been  appointed  head  master  of  King  Ed- 
ward's school  in  that  place.  He  wa**  educated  under  his 
paternal  roof,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself  by  great 
abdities,  a  studious  disposition,  and  a  ripeness  and  discri- 
mination of  intellcft.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
entered  a  sizar  of  Cliriat's  College,  Cambridge;  on  which 
occasioti  his  father  declared  — a  declaration  which  the  event 
fyf\y  verified— that  he  would  turn  out  a  *  very  great  man,* 
Jjjt  he  had  by  far  (he  clearest  head  he  had  ever  met  with  in 
t is  life*  He  graduated  in  January,  1763,  and  was  senior 
wrangler,  Havmtj  taken  orders,  ho  was  electeri  fellow  of 
his  college  in  I  7r>6,  and  soon  iifler  became  one  of  the  tutors. 
In  1 775  his  friend  Dr.Law,  bi&hopof  Carlisle,  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  in  Westmoreland.  Shortly  after* 
wards  he  married^  left  the  university,  and  retired  to  his  living. 
He  passed  through  a  succession  of  preferments,  of  triHing 
value,  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle;  and  in  the  year  1794»  Dr. 
Porte  us,  bishop  of  London,  marie  him  a  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Dr.  Prt^ttyman  promoted  him  to  the  subdeanery 
of  Linroln  cathedraL  The  year  following,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Harrington,  gave  him  the  valuable  rectory  of 
Bisb  op-Wear  mouth.  His  time  was  now  spent  between  his 
subdcancry  and  his  living,  with  occasional  visits  to  Craven 
and  Cumberland;  and  his  life,  nnch€C|Uered  by  any  events 
of  importance,  was  o<.*cupied  in  the  quiet  performance  of  his 
duties,  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  completing  that 
series  of  works  which  wdl  perpetuate  liis  name.  The  latter 
part  of  his  existence  was  painfully  subject  to  attacks  of 
disease,  which  lerminnted  in  his  death  in  ISOa, 

In  matters  of  opinion,  Paley  was  most  liberal-minded 
and  charitable;  nor  could  he  perceive  either  the  utility  of 
repressing  free  inquiry,  or  the  justice  of  persecution' fk>r 
those  diversities  of  sentiment  which  must  ever  characterise 
mankind.  He  was  an  able  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  when  Wdberibrce  and 
Clarksoa  comuR^nced  their  labours  for  the  abolition  of  the 
alave-trado,  he  stienuously  exerted  himself  to  suppress  that 
disgraceful  traffic. 

As  a  writer,  ho  is  distinguished  not  so  much  for  originality 
as  for  that  power  of  intellect  by  which  he  i^rasps  a  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  and  bandies  it  in  a  manner  entirely  hia 
own.  for  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  disposes  and 
follows  out  bis  argument,  and  for  a  style  peculiarly  suiteti 
to  philosophical  investigations— strong,  exact,  and  r.lear, 
at  id  abounding  in  words  and  phrases  which*  though  some- 
times homely*  express  and  dluslrate  his  meaning  "most  for- 
cipiyand  most  dkUnctlf. 


The  greatest  and  moflt  important  of  his  work 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy/  was  puS 
in  the  year  1785.  The  general  outhnes  of  it  had  beta  I 
livered  as  lectures  to  his  pupils  when  he  was  a  tutor  io  8 
university.  Though  in  some  respects  faulty,  the  work  L 
most  valuablo  addition  to  the  literature  of  our  countiy,  | 
desire  of  introducing  into  the  foundation  of  his  ijrftefii 
much  of  the  exactness  of  demonstrative  science  has  o*i 
sionaOy  led  him  to  define  things  which  in  their  nature 
indeterminate— which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  Ici 
of  a  precise  and  formal  definition.  Hta  account  of^ 
law  qf  honour  and  of  viriue  is  of  this  character, 
bis  applic^ilions  are  sometimes  fettered  and  his  con 
defective.  Both  in  his  metaphysical  and  ethical] 
Paley  was  a  follower  of  Locke.  Locke,  in  excluding 
ideas,  overlooics  innate  capacities ;  and  Paley  deniea^ 
istence  of  a  moral  sense— of  any  faculty  by  which  t" 
is  enabled  to  discriminate  right  and  wrong. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts, — Moral  Phul 
and  Political  Philosophy,     In  the  first   part,  afterj 
some  account  of  the  law  of  honour,  the  law  of  lb 
and  the  Scriptures,  as  rales  of  action  ;  rejecting  lb« 
of  a  moral  sense,  or  an  innate  capacity  of  mora" 
and  deQning  what  he  means  by  human  haj| 
virtue,— Paley  proceeds  to  explain  the  princip 
down  the  foundation  of  his  system.  This  he  does  \\i* 

*  On  Moral  Obligation.'  A  man  is  said  to  be  obliged 
is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting:  from  the  con 

another.     In  moral  matters,  the  motive  is  the  ex 

of  future  reward  or  punishment,  and  the  comraan  '^:::f^ 
God,  Hence  private  happiness  is  the  motive,  ^d^j  ,f* 
of  God  the  rule.    But  how  is  the  will  of  God  kn^  ^ 

two  sources — lb©  declarations  of  Scripture,  and 
nature;  and  the  method  of  coming  at  the  divii 
corning  any  action,  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  i 
the  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  diminish 
happiness.     Here  then  Paley  arrives  at  his  pni 

*  whatever  is  expedient  is  right.    It  is  the  ut 
moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation 
utility  is  to  bo  determined  by  a  consideration 
consequences;  it  must  bo  expedient  upon  the  ni 
long  run,  in  all  its  effects  collateral  and  remote, 
in  those  which  are  immediate  and  direct.      H?.' 
bis  principle,  he  proceeds  to  apply  it  lo  the  deteni 
moral  duties.    He  takes  a  three-fold  division  of 
those  which  a  man  owes  to  his  neighbour,  or  ich 
those  which  he  owes  lo  himself;  and  those  wbh 
to  God,     The  first  set  are  determinate   or  ind- 
determinate,  such  as  promises,  contracts,  oaths, 
gation  to  keep  a  promise,  according  to  the  pritiL 
pediency,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  *cfJiiiititia»- 
promisea  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  humaa  liCc;*  fd^ 
the  sense   in  which  a  promise  is  to  he  interprp'"'^  *'  "^ 
which  the  proraiser  knowingly  and  willingly  cof 

mind  of  the  person   to  whom   it  is  made.      C 
mutual  promises,  and  therefore  governed  by  the 
ciples  ;  consequently,  whatever  is  expected  by  oiv 
known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  other,  is  to  be  d^'f^ ; 
part  or  condition  of  the  contract.  Oaths  are  to  be  intcrjw 
according  to  the  animus  imponetitis^  i,e,  in  the  ^' 
the  imposer  intends   by  them.      Inflcterminate 
charity,  gratitude,  and  the  like.     They  are  called  U'^'l^. 
minale  because  no  preci?^e  and  formal  limits  cati  bcsftV'^l 
to  their  exercise.     Another  class  belonging  to  ll 
of  duties  originate  from  the  constitution  of  the  ^ 
second  set  of  duties  are  those  which  a  man  ow€> 
As  there  arc  few  duties  or  crimes  whose  effects  : 
to  the  individual,  little  is  said  about  them.     A 
lo  himself  consists  in  the  care  of  his  fafulties  p 
scrvation  of  his  person,  and  the  guarding  a^ 
practices  which  tend  to  injure  the  one  or  the  inher.  ^ 
third  division  of  duties  are  those  which  are  due  to  ( 
one  sense,  every  duty  is  a  duty  to  God ;  but  there  a 
of  which  God  is  the  object  as  well  as  the  author:  1 
worship  and  reverence. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  ilid  i 
of  political  knowledge.    In  determining  the  grounds  oT 
government  and  the  reasons  of  obedience  to  it,  Piky Ji 
i^uided  by  the  same  principle  as  that  whiclj 
foundation  of  his  moial  system — Uiiliiy.  1 
on  the  origin  of  government  have  been  i 
Sir  R*djert  Filmer  and  bis  followers,  nraon_ 
ford  Tractators  are  the  most  prominent  of  u- 
hold  the  notion  of  ii  divine  and  inaiicnable  right  in  1 
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i,tDd  the  corresponding  obligation  of  passive  obedience 
ir  subjects.  They  contend  that  Grod  vested  in  Adam, 
:ber  of  mankind,  an  absolute  power  over  his  posterity, 
at  this  power  descends  without  diminution  to  kings, 
jresentatives  of  Adam.  Locke,  on  the  other  hand, 
ss  a  Social  Compact,  a  compact  between  the  citizen 
I  state,  as  the  ground  of  the  relation  in  which  they 

0  each  other ;  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
mnection,  and  the  conditions  on  which  one  under- 
i  govern  and  the  other  to  obey.  Paley  rejects  both 
u      He  puts  the  divine  right  of  kinjjs  on  the  same 

as  the  divine  right  of  constables,— the  law  of  tlie 
Against  the  Social  Compact  he  urges  that  it  is  false 

a>nd  pregnant  with  dangerous  conclusions.  The 
e  he  assigns  as  the  only  reason  of  the  subject's  obli- 
to  civil  obedience,  is  the  •  Will  of  God,  as  collected 
p«diency.*  PubHc  utility  is  the  foundation  of  all 
aent.  Hence,  whatever  irregularity,  or  violations  of 
OT  fraud  and  violence  may  have  been  perpetrated  in 
[ukition  of  supreme  power,  when  the  state  is  once 
»ly  settled,  and  the  good  of  its  subjects  promoted, 
ce  to  it  becomes  a  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  what- 
ay  have  been  the  original  legitimacy  of  the  ruling 
ty,  if  it  become  corrupt,  negligent  of  the  public  wel- 
.d  cease  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  governed. 
It  to  put  it  down  and  establish  another  in  its  place, 
efining  and  giving  some  account  of  civil  liberty,  in 
Gus  in  every  other  part  of  his  work,  he  adheres  strictly 
rinciple— ti/i7i7y,  which  he  follows  out  to  its  conse- 
I, — he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  different  forms  of  go- 
nt,  especially  the  British  constitution,  their  advan- 
.nd  disadvantages,  the  nature  of  crimes  and  punish- 
and  the  administration  of  justice. 

respect  to  religious  establishments  also,  expediency 

1  all  his  views  and  conclusions.  As  no  form  of 
•government  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
a  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity ;  it  is  only 
ins  of  inculcating  it.  But  the  means  must  be  judged 
rdini;  to  their  etficiency  ;  this  is  the  only  standard  ; 
lently  the  authority  of  a  church  establishment  is 
I  in  its  utility.  For  the  same  reason  tests  and  sub- 
ns  ought  to  be  made  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible ; 
en  no  present  necessity  requires  unusual  strictness, 
ions  of  faith  ought  to  be  converted  into  articles  of 

In  establishing  a  religion,  where  unanimity  cannot 
italned,  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  consulted, 
I  less  evil  and  inconvenience  must  attend  this  than 
ler  plan.  On  the  same  principle  persecution  is  con- 
[  and  toleration  justified;  because  the  former  never 
id  any  real  change  of  opinion,  whilst  the  latter  en- 
is  inquiry  and  advances  the  progress  of  truth, 
book  ends  with  the  subjects  of  population  and  pro- 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  military  establish- 

•The  final  view,'  observes  Paley,  •  of  all  national 
is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness.' 
slation,  in  government,  in  levying  war,  this  is  the 
principle  ;  and  in  relation  to  these  questions,  as  in 
ther  part  of  his  work,  he  applies  it  with  great  skill 
;h  a  most  masterly  judgment. 

790  ho  published  his  '  Horee  Paulinte,'  certainly  the 
ciginal  of  his  works,  and  executed  with  singular 

He  here  opens  a  new  department  of  evidence  in 
of  Christianity.  By  a  comparison  of  St.  Paul's 
8  with  the  history  of  that  apostle  as  delivered  in  the 
nd  by  marking  what  he  designates  the  undesigned 
enees  of  the  one  with  the  other,  he  establishes  the 
Bness  of  both,  and  thus  furnishes  a  novel  and  in- 
I  and  at  tho  samo  time  a  very  conclusive  species  of 
nj  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion. 
'View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity'  appeared  in 
In  the  composition  of  this  work  he  availed  himself 
of  the  labours  of  the  learned  Lardner  and  of  Bishop 
s,  but  the  materials  are  wrought  up  with  so  much 
and  disposed  with  so  much  skill,  and  the  argu- 
aid  before  the  reader  in  so  clear  and  convincing  a 
hat  it  is  one  of  tho  most  valuable  and  important 
if  the  kind.  The  argument,  which  is  opened  and 
ted  with  singular  ability,  is  briefly  this : — A  revelation 
made  only  by  means  of  miraculous  interference.  To 
miracle  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
;fore  miracles  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of 
Ion,  they  are  the  visible  testimony  of  God  to  the 
authoritv  of  that  religion.  Consequently^  if  the 
8  alleged  in  behalf  of  Christianity  were  actually 


performed,  the  Christian  religion  must  be  the  true  one. 
Whether  the  miracles  were  actually  performed  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  credibility  of  those  who  professed  to  be 
witnesses  of  them,  that  is,  the  Apostles  and  first  disciplea 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  their  credibility  is  demonstrated  from 
this  consideration, — *  that  they  ptassed  their  lives  in  labours* 
dangers,  and  sufferings  voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation 
of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  in  those  accounts ;  and  that  they 
also  submitted,  f^om  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of 
conduct.'  They  could  not  have  been  deceived ;  they  must 
have  known  whether  Christ  was  an  impostor  or  not ; 
thev  must  have  known  whether  the  miracles  he  did  were 
real  or  pretended.  Neither  could  they  have  been  deceivers ; 
they  had  no  intelligible  purpose  to  accomplish  by  deception ; 
they  had  everything  to  lose  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
being  still— by  lettmg  the  subject  rest,  they  might  have 
escaped  the  sufferings  they  endured.  It  is  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable, and  entirely  out  of  all  the  principles  of  human  slc* 
tion,  that  men  should  set  about  propagating  what  they  know 
to  be  a  lie,  and  yet  not  only  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  expose 
themselves  to  the  manifest  consequences-— enmity  and 
hatred,  danger  and  death. 

His  last  great  work,  'Natural  Theology,'  was  published 
in  1802.  Here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  nroductions,  the 
matter  is  arranged  and  the  argument  followed  out  with 
consummate  judgment.  His  object  is  to  establish  the  fact 
of  benevolent  design  in  the  works  of  the  visible  creation. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Designing  Intelligence 
is  inferred;  and  his  personality,  unity,  and  goodness  de- 
monstrated. It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  convincing,  bnt 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  English  language. 
*  One  knows  not,'  says  an  ingenious  writer,  *  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  judicious  selection  of  instances,  the  happy 
disposition  of  the  materials,  the  suitableness  of  the  style, 
the  skilful  management  of  the  general  argument,  the  de- 
cisive confutation  of  the  several  atheistic  schemes,  or  the 
impressive  and  weighty  reflections  with  which  it  concludes.* 

A  very  valuable  and  important  edition  of  this  work,  with 
notes  and  scientific  illustrations,  was  published  a  few  years 
since  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  C.  JBell,  the  former  fur- 
nishing a  prelimina^  discourse  of  natural  theology.  The 
discourse  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence 
on  which  natural  theology  rests,  with  the  intention  of  prov- 
ing that  it  is  as  much  a  science  of  induction  as  either  phy- 
sical or  mental  philosophy  ;  and  the  second  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures  which  the 
study  is  calculated  to  afford.  Subjoined  to  the  volume  are 
some  notes  on  various  metaphysical  points  connected  with 
the  subject. 

Besides  these  works,  Paley  was  the  author  of  various 
sermons  and  tracts. 

Of  his  works  published  during  his  lifetime,  an  edition,  by 
Lynam,  appearetl  in  1825.  A  complete  edition,  in  4  vols., 
containing  posthumous  sermons,  was  published  by  his  son, 
the  Rev,  Edmund  Palev.  in  1838. 

PALIBOTHRA.    [HiNDUSTxy,  vol.  xii.,  p.  223.] 

PALIGHAT.    [Hindustan,  p.  204.] 

PALIMPSEST  MANUSCRIPTS  (iraXc/i+^erroi)  are 
manuscripts  from  which  the  original  writing  has  been  erased 
or  washed  out,  and  which  have  been  then  written  on  again. 
This  practice  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  appears  from 
a  letter  of  his  to  Trebatius  {Ad  Fam,,  vii.  18),  in  which  he 
praises  his  friend  for  having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  on 
a  palimpsest,  but  says  that  he  should  like  to  know  what 
those  writings  could  have  been  which  were  considered  of  less 
importance  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Martial,  xiv.  7.)  Tho 
scarcity  and  expense  of  parchment,  and  the  demand  for  the 
writings  of  the  fieithers  and  books  of  devotion  in  the  middle 
ages,  frequently  induced  the  monks  to  erase  or  wash  out 
the  writings  of  the  classical  authors  to  make  room  for  those 
of  the  fathers.  In  many  cases  however  they  were  not  able 
to  obliterate  entirely  the  antient  writing ;  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  some  of  these  palimpsest  MSS.  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  some  valuable  works  and  fragments  of  tho 
classical  authors.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  dis- 
coveries is  the  treatise  of  Cicero,  'De  Republica,'  which  was 
found  in  the  Vatican  librar>*  at  Rome  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a 
MS.  which  had  been  re-written  with  the  commentary  of  St. 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.  The  Institutions  of  Gains  were 
ai?o  recovered  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  library  of  the 
chapter  of  Verona.  The  original  MS.  which  contamed  the 
Institutions  had  been  erased,  as  far  as  was  practicable^  and 
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had  been  re  w Hi! en  with  tbo  works,  chiefly  Ihe  epistles,  of 
St  Jerome.     [Gaius;  Parchment.] 

PALINU'RUS  (Zoology),  the  name  given  by  Fabncius 
to  a  tfenus  of  crustaceans  which  forms  the  tribe  of  Loft- 
gou^ti^ns  in  ihe  system  of  M,  Milne  Edwards  being  the 
frtuith  of  his  family  of  Cuira-ssed  Macrurians,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  existence  of  aniennse  jf  the  oriliuary  form 
and  the  absence  of  didactyloua  pincers. 

The  Palinuri^  or  Sea  crawfish,  as  they  arc  popularly  called, 
have  the  body  nearly  cylindricRh  Their  carupace  is  nearly 
straight  from  before  backwards^  very  convex  tmnsversely, 
and  presents  about  ils  anterior  third  part  a  deep  transverse 
furrow,  which  is  directed  forward  on  each  side  and  separntea 
the  stomachal  from  the  cardial  and  branchial  regions,  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  well  distinguished.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  is  armed  with  two  stout  horns,  whith 
advance  above  the  eyes  and  the  base  of  the  anicnnte.  On 
e»L*h  side,  below  the  eyes  and  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  exter- 
nal antenna?,  there  is  a  more  or  less  strong  tooth.  A  great 
number  of  spines  also  nearly  always  arm  the  ceplialolho* 
racin  buckler,  over  whoso  surface  they  are  disposed.  The 
ophthalmic  ring  is  free  and  exposed;  the  eyes  are  large, 
short,  and  rounded*  The  antennular  ring  is  very  much 
developed,  and  advances  between  the  external  antennoe,  be- 
low and  in  front  of  the  ophthalmic  ringj  sometimes  it  Is 
triangular,  and  much  longer  thtm  it  is  wide,  and  some- 
times it  is  nearly  square.  The  ititernal  anienntef  which 
spring  from  the  lower  part  of  its  anterior  border,  are  very 
long;  their  first  jomt  is  entirely  cylindrical,  and  so  are  the 
two  next  joints ;  they  lerminate  by  two  multi-articulate  fila- 
ments of  varying;  length.  The  external  antennm  are  very 
stout  and  very  long ;  their  basil iiry  joint,  in  which  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  is  lodged,  is  very  large,  and  is  joined  to  its 
congener  so  as  to  form  in  front  of  the  mouth  a  very  large 
epistome;  the  three  succeeding  joriits  are  stout,  moveable, 
and  thorny ;  they  constitute  the  basikry  portion  of  the  an- 
tennae, and  are  succeeded  by  a  multi-articulate  stem  which 
is  very  stout  and  very  long.  The  external  jaw-feet  are 
small  and  pediform;  their  internal  border  is  only  a  lltlle 
or  not  at  all  loolhed,  very  obtuse,  and  furnished  n  ith  bundles 
of  hairs ;  their  palp  is  very  small  or  entirely  wanting,  but 
they  give  insertion  to  a  large  Itabellilbrm  joint.  The  second 
pair  of  jaw-feet  are  small  and  vary  in  the  form  of  their 
palp;  the  first  pair  have  a  very  large  palp,  which  completes 
the  efferent  branchial  canal  forwards,  and  terminates  some* 
times  by  a  sty  I  i  form  appendage,  sometimes  by  an  oval  blade 
in  the  form  of  a  spatula.  The  mandibles  are  very  stout, 
their  edge  is  trenchant,  and  their  palpiform  stem  is  very 
slender*  TUg  sternal  plastron  is  of  larga  size  and  composed 
of  Ave  segments  joined  together  ;  it  is  very  narrow  between 
Ihe  first  pair  of  foet,  but  is  enlarged  from  before  backwards, 
and  presents  on  reaching  the  ptnultimate  pair  i  very  con- 
siderable width.  All  ihe/eet  are  monodactyle ;  the  first  pair. 


which  are  in  general  shorter  and  a  little  si 
others,  terminate  by  a  short  stout  finger,  wh 
moveable ;  sometimes  there  is  at  its  base  a 
the  vestige  of  a  thumb,  but  the<e  organs  are 
subcheliform*  The  third  pair  of  feet  are,  in  ^ 
The  abdomen  is  very  stout  and  VC17  U>i»g ;  its 
no  appendages,  but  each  of  the  four  surcetdli  _ 
insertion  to  a  pair  of  false  feet,  composed,  in  ifiil 
small  basilary  joint  and  a  large  oval  terminal  litini 
in  the  female  there  are  I  wo  similar  lam  inn?,  or  ^ 
single  lamina  and  a  steralet  which  is  bmrliculut^J 
nisTied  with  hairs.  The  caudal  fin,  fjrmed  by  lU 
abdominal  ring  and  the  appendages  of  that  whirij 
it,  is  very  large,  and  each  of  the  lammtD  of  which 
posed  remains  ilexible  and  half-horny  for  its  two 
third  parts,  whilst  above  it  is  crustaceous  like  the  I 
tcgumentary  skeleton. 

The  branckia-  are  composed  of  cylindrical  filamtfi 
are  short  and  close  after  the  manner  of  a  brush ;  ^ 
eighteen  on  each  side — two  above  the  second  javr*l 
above  the  external  jaw-foot,  three  above  the  anil 
four  above  each  of  the  sticceeding  feet,  and  one  j 
fifth  foot*  A  largo  tiabollifonn  appendage  ete«i 
between  each  of  the  bunfUes  of  branchice.     (M,  K.' 

The  genus  is  composed  of  stiecies  of  considcti 
remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  tncir  crusts^  and  spi 
all  seas.     Rockv  coasts  are  their  favourite  haunts, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  thtti 
lowing  sections, -and  places  the  tribe  which  they  d 
between  the  BajUarians  [ScYLLAHlA?fs]  and  tfa| 
siniam  [THALASsiNiA?rs]. 

1. 
Ordinary  Pahnuri. 

Bistingiiishable  by  the  existence  of  a  small, 
projecting,  median  rostral  tooth  on  the  ft 
carapace ;  a  very  narrow  anietinular  ring,  > 
antenncc  touch  each  other  at  the  base,  and 
antennas,  which  terminate  by  two  very  short  mull 
stemlets. 

Example,  Pulinurm  vuigan's* 

Dencrtptim. — Lateral  horns  of  the  firont 
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>d  below  with  many  sharp  dentilationt ;  cara[>aee 
y ;  suborbital  teetb  on  the  border  of  the  carapace 
i.  Abdomen  almost  entirely  smooth,  and  presenting 
ir  rings  which  succeed  the  first,  a  transverse,  deep, 

furrow,  interrupted  on  the  median  line;  the  lateral 
or  horns  formed  bv  the  angles  of  these  rings,  armed 
osterior  border  with  three  or  four  teeth  situated  near 
i;  two  last  rings  of  the  abdomen  spiny.  Internal 
Tery  slender  and  of  moderate  length.  Anterior 
t  and  armed  with  a  tooth  at  the  extremity  of  the 
der  of  the  penultimate  joint.     A  vestige  of  an  im- 

finger  on  the  posterior  feet  of  the  female.  First 
idominal  false  feet,  in  the  female,  furnished  with 
oval  laniinsD,  whilst  those  which  succeed  present 

lamina  and  a  slender  biarticulato  appendage. 
^Uceous-brown  spotted  with  yellow.  Length  about 
.  Weight  sometimes  from  12  to  \i  lbs. 
tpears  to  be  the  KapdCog  (Carabus)  of  Aristotle  and 
at  Greeks,  and  the  Locusta  of  the  antient  Italian 
[Suetonius,  &c.)  and  of  Belon,  In  the  Portraits 
T,  &C. '  obser\'ez  par  P.  Belon  du  Mans'  (1507),  is 
he  crustacean,  and  under  it  the  following  lines, 
ode  to  its  name  {Locusta),  derived  probably  from 
of  springing  with  the  tail  or  abdomen : — 

*  On  peult  nonuner  Sauterellc  dc  mer 
Ceste  [.An^^uste.  rstant  par  tout  puiiiantA 
DcMUf  \e  Hot.    Dieii  U  ft^it  peu  piiisiAnte, 
Mais  U  la  tccat  d«  dure  esoorca  aimer.* 

16  Common  Sea-crawfish  of  the  shops,  Langouste 

onch. 

y.— The  seas  of  Europe.    Common  on  the  rocky 

Britain,  especially  in  tho  south,  and  on  the  like 
France,  especially  on  the  south  and  west. 

to  Man. — In  general  use  as  an  article  of  food 
eason,  and  as  wholesome  as  tho  lobster ;  but  though 
s  Edwards  states  that  the  flesh  is  very  much 
,  tho  English  specimens  are  certainly  far  inferior 
enderness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  to  that  of  the 
ioned  crustacean. 

cUinunu  Bissonii  of  M.  Desmarost  (green  with 
1  reddish  spots  on  the  carapace  and  white  lines  on 
aen),  erroneously  referred  by  M.  Risso  to  Palinurus 

is  in  tho  last  work  of  that  naturalist  {Hist.  Nat. 
me  Mcrid.)  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of  Pali- 
^garis. 
dher  species  oiPalinuri  are  arranged  by  M.  Milne 

under  this  section.  Their  localities  are  stated 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chili,  and  the  Antilles. 

2. 
Long-horned  Palinuri. 
tige  of  a  median  rostrum  on  tho  anterior  border  of 
ice ;  antennular  ring  very  large  and  nearly  square, 
sparate  considerably  the  external  antennoe,  and  to 
osefl  the  internal  antenna),  which  are  terminated 
ry  long  multi-articulate  stemlets. 

i  Abdomen  not  furrowed. 
le,  Palinurus  fasciaius. 

itian. — Antennular  ring  armed  above  with  two 
.ther  large  teeth  situated  near  its  anterior  border, 
armed  with  a  small  number  of  spines,  and  elightlv 
or  only  dotted  on  its  posterior  half;  lateral  tooth 
terior  bonier  of  the  carapace  small ;  no  spines  on 
in  line  of  the  stomachal  regiou ;  median  tooth  of 
ior  border  of  the  epistome  very  large.  Terminal 
9  of  the  internal  jaw-feet  ovaL  Abdomen  smooth, 
ted,  and  without  transverse  furrows ;  two  or  three 
h  towards  the  upper  part  o/  tho  posterior  border 
tenil  horns  of  the  four  abdominal  rings  which 
le  first.  Feet  slender.  Colour  greenish,  with  white 
K>tt  on  the  thorax,  a  whit'd  band  near  the  posterior 
each  abdominal  ring,  and  many  longitudinal 
net  on  the  feet.  LengtJti  about  a  foot. 
y. — Indian  Ocean. 

ler  species  ?  one,  Paiiinurus  omatus,  from  the  In- 
and  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  other  P.  sulcatus, 
coasts  of  India,  come  under  this  section.  The 
r  be,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  only  a 
the  former. 

}  Abdomen  fui;rowed  transversely, 
lo,  Palinurus  gut  tatu-s. 
9/ion.— Antennular  ring  armed  with  two  very 


largo  conical  teeth,  sometimes  preceded  by  two  rudimen- 
tary spines.  Carapace  verv  spiny ;  two  spines  on  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  stomachal  region  near  the  base  of  the  ros- 
tral horns ;  and  on  each  side  of  these  last,  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  carapace,  two  teeth  nearly  as  lav^o  as  itself. 
Anterior  border  of  the  epistome  armecl  with  three  nearly 
equal  conical  teeth,  separated  by  a  series  of  dcntilations. 
Second  pair  of  feet  rather  longer  than  the  others.  Abdomen 
smooth,  and  presenting  towards  the  middle  uf  each  riu,:;  a 
transverse  piliferous  ring,  which  is  not  inteiruptcd  on  the 
median  line  in  the  two  first  segments.  A  single  tooth  be- 
hind the  base  of  the  lateral  horns  of  tho  abdomen.  Colour 
^reen,  with  many  circular  yellowish  spots;  penultimate 
joint  of  the  feet  striated  lont^itudinally  with  green  and  yel- 
low. Length  seven  to  eight  niches. 
Locality, --The  Antilles. 


Paliuurui  giUtatiu. 

Five  well-marked  species  from  the  seas  of  warm  climaiea 
are  also  placed  in  this  subsection  iiy  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
who  observes  that  there  is  in  the  Paris  Museum  a  foot  of  a 
Palinurus,  which  came  from  the  Isle  of  France,  appearing  to 
belong  to  the  third  pair,  and  remarkable  for  its  large  propor- 
tions. This  specimen  leads  to  the  presumption  that  there 
exists  a  gigantic  species  unknown  to  naturalists.  The  foot 
in  questbn  is  more  than  two  feet  (French)  in  length. 

Fossil  Palinuri. 

M.  Desmarest  {Crust.  Foss.)  notices  a  large  fossil  crusta- 
cean from  Monte  Bolca,  which  evidently  belongs  to  this 
genus,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  proportions  as  Palinurus 
vulgaris,  but  it  is  not  sufHeiently  well  preserved  to  identity 
the  characters. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  further  observes  that  M.  Desmarest 
refers  to  this  genus  two  other  species  of  fossil  crustaceans, 
but  the  former  zoologist  does  not  agree  with  the  latter  in 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  affinities  of  those  animals.  Pu//- 
nurus  Begleya/ius  {DQsm.,  Crust.  Foss.)  appears  to  M.  Milne 
Edwards  to  have  more  analogy  with  the  genus  Nqphrops 
than  with  any  other  macrurous  crustacean ;  and  Palinurus 
Suerii  (Desm.,  loc.  cit.),  though  evidently  belonging  to  this 
family,  does  not,  according  to  him,  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  a  true  Palinurus,  because  the  disposition  of  the  regions  of 
the  carapace  is  very  different.  The  upi)er  part  of  the  shell, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  two  portions  only  by  a  deep 
furrow  situated  in  front  of  the  branchial  regions,  is  divided 
into  three  bands,  the  posterior  of  which  is  formed  by  tho 
branchial  regions,  the  anterior  by  the  atomachal  region,  and 
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the  iiild<lle  one  by  the  highly  developed  hepatic  or  genital 
regions.  There  i$  also  between  this  last  portion  of  the  cara- 
pace and  the  hranchial  re^'ions  a  species  of  tmngular  shield, 
whith  represents  the  cardial  region.  The  disposiliun  of  the 
rostrum  is  not  observaWe^  and  it  seems  to  M.  Milne  Ed- 
ward* that  Hfhen  this  fossil  is  better  known  it  will  form  a 
distinct  genn?.     It  is  from  the  muschelkalk, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  h  also  of  opinion  that  the  Macraurites 
p^eudoscyUarus  of  Schlotheim,  a  fossil  crustacean  of  sin- 
gular blructurc^  ought  to  be  arranged  under  the  family  of 
Cuirassed  Macrurians.  The  carapace  is  sbart,  spiny,  and 
terminated  anteriorly  by  a  small  flattened  rostrum ;  the  an- 
tenna? are  slender,  and  have  an  elongated  peduncle.  The 
first  pair  of  feet  are  very  stout,  and  spiny  for  two- thirds  of 
their  length,  but  appear  to  he  terminatetl  by  a  small  nearly 
filiform  tlidactylous  hand.  Tlie  succeeding  feet  are  short* 
slender,  and  monodactyle.  The  abdomen  is  large,  and 
nearly  conformable  with  that  of  the  Fiilinuri,  One  of  ihe 
fo*>sil  Macrurians,  he  adds,  figured  in  the  Oryctogranhia 
Noiica  (pi.  8,  f.  7),  approaches  nearly  to  the  preceaing. 
{HisL  NuL  dei  Crust) 

PAUU'RUS  ACULEATUS.  or  AUSTRA'LIS.  the 
UaXiavpt  of  the  modem  Greeks,  is  a  small  shrub,  with 
fiexuose  shoots  directed  almost  horizontally  from  iho  princi- 
pal stem,  and  armed  with  short  «tiff  curved  spines,  M'hich 
grow  in  pairs  from  the  base  of  the  leaves.  It  has  small 
shming  ovate  leaves^  yellowish  green  clustered  liowers,  and 
a  broad  brown  fritir,  convex  in  the  middle,  but  thin  and  un- 
even at  the  margin.  It  is  common  in  the  south-cast  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  ihe 
plant  from  which  the  Jews  platted  the  crown  of  thorns  for 
our  Saviour.  In  llii^  couiury  it  ii  not  uncommon  in  shrub- 
beries, where  it  forms  a  beautiful  bush  when  in  i!ower,  but 
it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  third  sort 
of  'Pa^j/oc  mentioned  by  Dio^corides,  who  compares  ihe 
form  of  the  fruit  to  that  of  a  vertebra ;  if  so  the  naXtot'|>cfc  of 
this  author  must  have  been  something  else,  and  perhaps,  as 
Bib  thorp  conjectures,  the  modern  ZiCi^«,  Ziziphus  vulgaris, 
or  Jujube. 


•^ 


i'ttJjiuriL«  Acuieatiis,  or  ChriflCi Thftni. 
1^  A  ripe  fniiU  of  the  iibUir,»i  «lfiet 

PALL»  a  cloak  or  covering;  more  etpecially  used  for  the 
ornamental  article  of  dress  granted  by  the  po|»e  to  pnlriin'clis 
and  archbishops,  made  of  while  wool,  in  the  form  of  a  band 
three  fingers  broad,  lo  surround  the  shoulders,  having  pen- 
dants a  span  in  length  before  and  behind,  the  ends  orna- 
mented with  red  crosses.  The  origin  of  the  pall  is  obscure^ 
but  its  use  is  of  high  anti(|uity.  TertuUiau,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  cenlurv,  wrote  a  treatise  '  De 
Pftllio.^  * 

Sleidan,  in  his  commentaries  *  De  Statu  Religionis  et 
[Beipublic©,  Carolo  V.,  Caesare,'  4to.,  Argent.,  1505,  lib.  xiii., 
||».  210,  describes  the  ceremony  of  making  the  pull  He  says, 
Jon  St.  Agnes  day,  Jan,  2K  when,  in  the  miiss  which  is  f*Hid 
^t.  Agnes  Church  at  Rome,  they  come  to  the  woida 
^UM  Dei  qui  tollit  peccata  mmtdi,  ivfo  white  lambs  are 
]  upon  the  altar,  which  are  afterwards  giveii  to  the  care 


of  two  aubdeacons  of  St.  Peter*fi  Cbureh»  wi 
to  grass,  and  indue  time  shear  them ;  the  wi  . 
from  these  kmbs,  being  mixed  with  other  woo^ 
and  afterwards  woven  into  Ihe^e  palls,  Tbu*  wa 
are  carried  to  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  Sl  Paul.i 
certain  proyers  said,  are  left  with  them  all  n*^ 
are  then  received  again  by  the  subdeacons  and  i| 
an  archbishop  who  x-eguires  one  of  them  coitifs 
person  or  by  his  proctor  to  demand  it.  The  prici 
they  are  purchased  from  the  pope,  he  add^,  u  cotu 
nor  is  it  lawful  for  an  archbishop  to  use  his  pro 
pall.  If  by  exchange,  or  in  any  other  way,  a  p^y 
metropolitan  is  removed  to  another  church,  tdl 
had  pure  bailed  a  pall  before,  he  must  still  be  at  t 
of  a  new  one.  Before  the  receipt  of  his  pall,  an  i 
cannot  perform  the  functions  of  his  office,  evea^ 
been  translated  ;  nor  can  the  archiepiscopft)  crog 
befure  him. 

The  original  grant  of  the  pall  from  Pope  Jti 
archbishop  Warham  is  still  preserved  araon^  ib9 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Mii.«eum ;  the  fallov 
form  :  *  Ad  honorem  dci  oraiii  potent  is,  et  bea 
Virginis,  et  beatorum  Apostolorura  Ft  ''u 

mint  noslii  Julii.  pp.  ij.  et  sauctsoRomui  t 

CanluariensisEcclesitD  tilii  commissas  tiuuuiiu-  u 
de  corporo  beati  Petri  sum  plum,  plenitudinia  vi^ 
tificalis  Officii,  ut  ularis  eo  infra  Ecelesiam  tuamci 
qui  exprimuntur  in  privilogiiii  ci  ab  apostolic* 
cessis.     Aloisiuit." 

In  the  East  Ihe  pall  is  called  oinophoriotiiitjai 
has  been  used  at  least  since  the  time  of  Chm 
was  charged  with  accuiiing  tlireo  deacons  oftuUI 
phuriun.  (Photii  Biblioiheca,  edit.  Piir.  1611,  p* 
worn  by  all  the  Eastern  bishops,  above  the  pi 
vestment,  during  the  eucharist ;  and,  as  usm 
resembles  the  antient  pall  much  more  nearly 
worn  by  Western  metropolitans,  approaching  IMS 
shape  of  a  cope. 

(Du  Cange,  Gtossar,,  v.  *  Pallium-  C  Picari*t 
Ceremonies ;  Palmer,  Origines  Liturgiec^,  Sto., 
pp.  3 J?,  318.) 

PALLA'GOPAS.    [Tigris.] 

PALLA'DIO,  ANDHE'A.  an  Italian  archi 
name  has  become  almost  proverbial  through  S 
whom  many  critics  still  consider  as  one  of  tl 
masters  of  his  art,  more  especially  in  all  that  ^ 
taste.  He  was  burn  at  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian 
city  which  is  distinguished  by  the  numerous  strui 
which  he  adorned  it.  Of  his  famil),  bis  early, 
his  first  studies,  scarcely  anything  certain  is  a 
It  appears  however  that  he  studied  with  groAt  di 
writings  of  Vitruvius  and  Alberti,  and  that  h 
encouraging  patron  in  hia  countryman  Gian-C 
sino,  whose  name  still  holds  a  conspicuous  pi 
annals  of  Italian  literature.  By  him  Andrea  wi 
Rome  three  several  times,  and  he  turned  these  op 
to  such  excellent  account  that  scarcely  an  antieij 
any  note  escaped  his  examination,  while  of  mm 
he  made  draviings  and  studies,  and  carefully  m 
construction. 

He  appears  to  have  returned  from  the  last  of 
neys  in  1547 ^  when  he  waii  in  his  twenty-ninth  J 
have  settled  at  Vicenza.     His  first  work,  or  rat 
which  he  had  a  share,  was  the  Palazzo  Publicc 
begun  by  Giov.  Font  an  a.  a  V  ice  u  Line  architect 
tor,  arrd  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Palladl 
tor ;  but  the  first  work  of  any  importance  entire 
by  hrmself  was  the  Ba.^ilica  or  Palazzo  dolta  i 
Viccnza,  a  large  antiant  Gothic  structure,  tli« 
wbicli  he  entirely  remodelled.     He  surrounded 
sides  by  open  lojrgie  or  porticos,  forming  two  or 
and  Corinthian,  in  half  columns,  each  includini 
iL>rder  of  insulated  columns  whose  entablature^ 
impost  to  the  arches  which  occupy  the  upper  f 
larger  intcreolumus.      So  great  was  the  repuHJ 
once  acquired  by  this  edifice,  that  he  was  shorllyj 
moned  to  Rome  by  Paul  III.,  who  wished  lo  " 
respecting  the  works  then  in  progress  at  St 
accordingly  visited  that  city  for  the  fourth 
died  before  be  arrived. 

On  his  return  he  seems  to  have  been  overw! 
commissions,  almost  every  one  in  Vicensa 
bourhoodi  who  could  ttfTord   ta  build. 
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1  them  a  mansion  or  vina,  of  which  class  of  subjects 
iijority  of  hii  works  consist.  Though  he  executed 
uatiyely  few  structures  of  great  magnitude  and  im- 
lee,  be  had  numerous  opportunities  for  displaying  his 
tion  upon  a  moderate  scale,  and  creating  a  style  of 
itic  architecture  till  then  almost  unknown— which  no 
is  one  reason  why  he  has  so  generally  been  taken  as 
el  by  architects  of  other  countries, 
ong  the  numerous  private  mansions  erected  or  designed 
m  at  Vicenza  are  the  palazzi  Tiene,  Valmarana, 
cati,  Porti,  Capitanale,  Barbarino,  &c.,  and  the 
lied  Villa  Capra  or  Rotonda  at  a  short  distance  from 
y,  besides  a  great  many  villas  and  countrv-seats  along 
mta.  But  some  of  ihe  mansions  at  Vicenza  have 
been  completed,  and  others  too  evidently  attest  either 
rrerty  or  the  excessive  negligence  of  their  present 
nn. 

reputation  acquired  by  these  and  similar  works  led 
Didio's  being  invited  to  Venice,  as  Sansovino,  the 
MT^tcct  there,  was  growing  infirm.  He  was  at  first 
fjA  with  some  alterations  at  the  convent  Delia  Carit a, 
aig  of  a  Corinthian  atrium,  and  a  cloister  beyond 
lis  atrium  is  merely  an  open  court  about  42  feet 
y  56  in  depth,  with  a  colonnade  of  four  Corinthian 
It  on  each  side,  and  on  each  hand  within  these  colon- 
i  the  entrance  to  what  were  affectedly  called  Tablini, 
were  merely  two  tolerably  spacious  rooms,  one 
d  for  the  sacristy,  the  other  for  a  chapter-house. 
rinm  just  mentioned  communicates  immediately, 
1  a  door  facing  the  entrance,  with  the  larger  inner 
:  eloister,  about  80  by  66  feet,  whose  elevations  pre- 
ree  orders,  viz.  a  Doric  and  Ionic  with  open  arches 
I  the  columns  (six  on  each  of  the  longer,  five  on 
'  the  shorter  sides),  forming  open  galleries  auite 
whOe  the  Corinthian  order  above  them  has  winaows 
r  small  proportions.  Two  churches  afterwards  erected 
in  the  same  city  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 

hia  talents  in  buildings  of  that  class.  The  first  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  was  begun  in  1 556,  though 
tde  was  not  erected  till  1610.  The  plan  consists  uf 
with  two  aisles  but  so  short  in  proportion  to  the  rest, 
eing  only  three  arches  on  each  side,  that  the  whole 
hes  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Of  decoration  too 
I  very  little  besides  columns  and  entablatures,  and 
ill  columns  and  pediments  forming  the  altar  taber- 
efen  the  vaulting  and  dome  being  quite  plain,  with 
am-doubleaux  formed  by  the  upper  semicircular 
I.  The  front  has  a  large  composite  order  of  four 
larter  columns  supporting  a  pediment,  and  placed 

lofty  pedestals,  with  a  small  order  in  Corinthian 
I  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  a  half  pediment,  the 
tal  cornice  and  rest  of  their  entablature  being  con- 
a  a  facia  between  the  larger  columns.  Yet  although 
no  lack  of  decoration,  the  intercolumns,  except  the 
me  (occupied  by  a  lofty  door,  square-headed  but 
arch  over  it),  being  filled  by  niches  and  pannels,  and 
ing.  besides,  festoons  between  the  composite  capitals, 
bitecture  itself  is  by  no  means  rich;  none  of  the 
igs  are  carved,  and  the  modillions  of  the  cornices 
e  blocks.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  still  more 
ed  church  called  II  Red  en  tore,  begun  in  1579,  about 
n  before  the  architect's  death.  In  description  the 
f  this  edifice  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  pre- 
being  similarly  disposed,  with  a  large  composite 
id  a  lesser  Corinthian  one,  with  half  pediments.  At 
etime  there  arc  considerable  differences,  for  instead 
praised  upon  pedestals,  the  larger  order  stands  upon 
form  of  a  flight  of  steps  occupying  the  centre  division 
front,  and,  instead  of  four  three-quarter  columns^ 

of  two  half  columns  and  two  pilasters.  Tlic  pro- 
again  are  quite  dissimilar,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
ls«  the  greater  width  of  the  intercolumns,  and  the 
sizes  of  the  two  orders,  the  Corinthian  one  being 
ich  larger  than  in  the  other  instance,  so  that  the 
sf  its  entablature  is  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the 
f  the  larger  columns,  whereas  at  S.  Giorgio  the 
cornice  is  not  higher  than  two- thirds  of  the  larger 
».  Neither  is  the  lesser  entablature  here  continued 
out,  but  its  architrave  alone,  except  in  the  centre 
umn,  where  there  are  two  Corinthian  half-columns 
ioor,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  pediment, 
which  there  are  smaller  column^  and  segmental 
Its  to  the  niches  in  the  lateral  divisions  of  this  centre 
\  C,  No.  1060. 


compartment.  All  these  different  columns,  pediments,  and 
half-pediments  tend  to  produce  quite  as  much  monotony  as 
variety.  In  its  plan  this  church  greatly  surpasses  the  other, 
having  a  good  deal  of  play  and  elegance  in  its  arrangement, 
and  being  more  imposing  in  its  proportions.  Still  here,  again, 
the  order  itself  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  architoctuie  -  all 
the  rest  being  bare  and  cold,  and  plain  almost  to  nakedness. 

The  facade  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  was  also  de- 
signed by  Palladio  in  1562,  although  the  chun-h  itself  is 
said  to  be  by  Sansovino.  This  front  is  very  much  like  that 
of  S.  Giorgio,' except  that  instead  of  a  large  panncl  there  is  a 
semicircular  window  (in  three  compartments,  or  of  the  kind 
called  a  Palladian  window)  over  the  doorway,  also  a  circular 
sculptured  ornament  within  the  pediment,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  frieze. 

One  of  his  last  if  not  his  very  latest  work  was  the  Teat  ro 
Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete ;  for 
he  died  August  6lh,  1580,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  and  that 
structure  was  not  entirely  finished  till  15&3.  It  has  been 
extravagantly  extolled  by  many,  and  severely  condemned  by 
others  as  a  piece  of  puerile  architectural  pedantry.  Speak- 
ing of  Palladio's  buildings  at  Vicenza,  Woods  says  of  it,  *  it 
is  too  celebrated  to  be  omitted,  yet  as  far  as  my  own  taste  is 
concerned  it  might  have  slept  in  oblivion.  The  scene,  which 
is  the  part  most  admired,  borders  upon  trumpery.' 

It  may  indeed  be  asserted  of  Palladio's  works  generally  that 
they  have  been  greatly  and  indiscriminately  overpraised  by 
successive  writers,  who  seem  to  have  merely  repeated  one  an- 
other. Among  the  many  who  have  extolled  Palladio's 
extraordinary  merits,  but  without  attempting  to  show 
wheiein  thev  consist,  are  the  names  of  (roethe,  Quatremdro 
de  Quincy,  torsytb.  Hope,  and  Beckford. 

Judging  Palladio  dispassionately,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  his  works  abound  with  defects  and  solecisms  that 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  any  one  else.  We  do  not  speak  of 
engaged  columns  and  matters  of  that  sort  belonging  to  the 
system  itself,  nor  of  the  dryness  and  littleness  of  manner  ft-e* 

Suently  resulting  from  an  order  being  adapted  only  to  a  single 
oorof  a  building,  one  consequence  of  which  practice  is  that 
notwithstanding  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  proportions,  the 
due  proportion  that  should  be  observed  between  the  columns 
and  the  windows  is  almost  lost  sight  of;  but  we  speak  of 
such  positive  errors  as  windows  cutting  into  architraves, 
windows  within  friezes,  doors  lower  than  windows,  figures 
on  the  raking  cornices  of  window  pediments,  naked  and 
dressed  windows  in  the  same  composition,  &c. ;  besides 
other  faults  which,  if  they  do  not  run  counter  to  rule,  are 
yet  sins  against  beauty  and  good  taste,  such  as  ugly  balus- 
ters, mean  attics,  offensively  wide  intercolumns,  heavy 
pediments,  meagre  entablatures  and  columns,  particularly 
m  the  Ionic  order,  and  above  all  a  diyness,  mannerism,  and 
monotony  of  detail.  As  regards  Palladio  himself,  there  may 
be  much  excuse  for  his  errors,  but  certainly  none  for  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  would  now  insist  upon  our  admiring 
his  works  without  qualification,  more  particularly  as  nothing 
is  easier  than  for  a  modern  architect  to  avoid  his  faults,  and 
even  to  improve  upon  his  beauties. 

PALLA'DIUM,  a  metal  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum,  in  the  year  1803 ; 
in  these  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  only  about  1  per  cent. 
He  afterwards  found  it  in  the  platinum  sand  of  Brazil,  in 
nearly  pure  grains  of  a  divergingly  fibrous  texture,  by  which 
they  are  distinguishable  from  platinum.  According  to  Bieit- 
haupt,  the  plaiiniferous  sand  of  Siberia  contains  also  grains 
of  native  palladium,  which  are  ilat  and  of  a  silver  white 
colour.  In  the  opinion  of  Levy,  the  primary  form  of  these 
grains  is  a  cube,  their  specific  gravity  varies  from  11*8  to 
12*14,  and  they  contain  very  minute  quantities  of  platinum 
and  iridium.  Their  lustre  is  metallic,  and  their  colour  varies 
from  silver  while  to  steel  grey  :  they  scratch  iron  readily. 

Palladium  is  usually  obtained  from  the  solution  of  the 
grains  of  platinum  in  aquaregia,  by  the  addition  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  after  the  greater  part  of  the  platinum  has  been 
separated  'by  a  salt  of  potash.  [Platini'M.]  From  the 
cyanide  of  palladium  the  metal  is  separated  by  a  process 
which  is  tedious  and  rather  complicated. 

The  properties  of  palladium  arc,  that  its  colour  is  greyish 
white ;  it  is  very  malleable  and  slightly  elastic.  Its  density 
is  11*3  when  fused,  but  1  ISO  when  rolled.  It  is  almost  as 
difficult  of  fusion  as  platinum.  It  is  hard.  It  docs  not  oxi- 
dize by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Oxygen  and  Palladium  have  but  little  affinity  for  each 
other,  and  though  palladium  acquires  a  fine  blue  colour  when 
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exposed  In  the  air  to  a  strong  heat,  the  oxidisement  is  lo 
superficial,  that  no  increase  of  weight  can  be  ascertained. 
By  ihe  action  of  acids  however,  and  especially  of  chlorine, 
it  in  convened  into  an  oxide. 

Protoxide  of  Paliadium.— Yf  hen  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  chloride  or  nitrate  of  palladium, 
brown  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  is  precipitated ;  and  when 
this,  after  washing,  is  heated  to  redness,  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled, and  black  oxide  remains.  When  the  nitrate  is  de- 
composed bv  heat,  the  same  oxide  is  also  procured  ;  but  if 
it  be  very  sl'ronsjly  healed,  it  then  loses  oxygen;  and  it  is 
not  easily  dissolved  by  acids  after  it  has  lost  its  water, 
is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  Oxygen         .  8 

Oucequivalent  of  Palladium     •         54 

Equivalent        62 

Binoxidi  of  Palladium  is  formed  when  a  solution  of 
potash  is  gradually  poured  on  the  double  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  palladium  in  a  dry  state;  by  this  is  separated  a 
compound  of  water,  potash,  andbinoxide  of  palladium,  which 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali ;  but  the  Kolution  soon 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  deposits  a  i^reat  part  of  the  oxide 
combined  with  the  potash.  This,  after  washing  with  boil- 
ing water,  abandons  the  greater  portion  of  iU  water,  and 
K>ecomes  black  anhydrous  binoxide  of  palladium;  when 
strongly  heated,  it  loses  oxygen  ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  oxacids,  and  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  cldo- 
line.    It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  Oxygon       ,         16 
One  equivalent  of  Palladium     •         54 

Equivalent        70 

Protochloride  qf  Palladium  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  \ 
solution  of  palladium  in  aqua-regia  to  dryness.  It  is  a  brown 
crystalline  substance  containing  water,  and  becomes  black 
when  the  water  is  dissipated.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  the  dry  salt  is  strongly  heated,  chlorine  is  expelled. 
It  consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Chlorine  .         36 

One  equivalent  of  Palladium        •         64 

Equivalent  00 
Bichloride  of  Palladium  exists  only  in  solution,  and  is  pro- 
cured by  digesting  the  protochloride  in  aqua-regia;  the  so- 
lution has  a  very  dark  colour.  With  chloride  of  potassium 
it  yields  a  double  chloride  of  a  red  colour,  whereas  the  proto- 
chloride yields  a  yellow  double  salt. 

Carburet  of  Palladium  is  obtained  by  healing  palladium 
foil  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  This  carburet  is  black 
and  easily  reducible. 

Suljhuret  qf  Palladium  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour  and 
metallic  lustre.  It  is  fusible  and  is  decomposable  by  heat. 
This  compound  is  readily  formed  by  heating  its  elements, 
with  the  evolution  of  light.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  it 
yields  a  brownish  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  protosul- 
phate  of  palladium,  which  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid* 
and  when  stront^ly  heated  is  converted  into  metallic  palla- 
dium.   It  consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Sulphur         •         16 
One  equivalent  of  Palladium       •        54 


Equivalent        70 
Phoephuret  of  ili/W/M7»i.— Phosphorus  forms  a  fusible 
compound  with  palladium. 

Alloys  of  Pjlladium.-Th'xs  metal  forms  alloys,  most  of 
which  aro  brittle,  with  arsenic,  iron,  bismuth,  lead,  tin,  cop* 
per.  silver,  platinum,  and  gold;  the  alloy  with  nickel  is  duc- 
tile. A  liquid  amalgam  is  obtained  by  a'j[itating  U  in  a 
large  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  palladium.  But 
if  the  palladium  precipitated  by  the  mercury  is  in  excess,  e 
black  metallic  powder  is  obtained,  formed  of  48*7  parts  of 
mercury  nnd  61*3  of  palladium:  the  mercury  cannot  be 
expelled  from  this  compound,  even  at  a  white  heat.  Pal- 
ladium, when  fused  with  6  parts  of  gold,  destroys  its  colour; 
and  this  alloy  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  for  the  grm* 
duated  part  of  the  mural  circle  of  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory. 

Salts  of  Palladium.— Nitrate  of  Palladium  is  obtained  by 
treating  it  with  nitric  acid;  the  action  takes  place  slowly 
uz/oM  assbted  by  heat,  and  the  solntion  is  of  a  red  colour ; 


liy  ertporation  a  n»d  matt  it  procured,  which  it  jttOhMf  i 
subnitrate;  the  precipitate  which  it  yieldt  on  the  addttiH 
of  cyanide  of  mercury  is  a  fulminating  compound. 

Sulphate  of  Padladium  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  rae^ 
iti  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  it  Jl 
it  a  red  soluble  salt  which  is  but  little  known. 

Palladium  has,  of  all  metals,  the  greatest  affinity 
cyanogen,  and  the  cyanide  of  mercury  precipitatei  it  f 
b\\  its  solutions,  which  gives  an  easy  method  of  sepanti 
it  from  other  metals ;   when  the  cyanide  of  palladiuiaj 
heated,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  palladium  lemaiUt  in  r 
metallic  state. 

Most  of  the  talts  of  palladium  are  soluble;  those  wh 
contain  the  binoxido  are  little  known ;  those  of  the  [ 
oxide  are  red  or  yellowish  brown,  and  their  solotkinsl 
of  an  intense  yellowish  red.  Potash  precipitates  protohf 
of  an   orange  colour,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
tates  them  of  a  deep  brown.    The  protosul phate  of  iroa^ 
the  metals  which  precipitate  plutinum  throw  down 
diuin  in  the  metallic  form.  Ferrocyanide  of  potattlain  i 
a  yellow  precipitate  in  the  solutions  of  palladium,  wbiehj 
cyanuret  of  iron  and  palladium ;  the  cyanide  of  mer^ 
precipitates  a  colourless  cyanide  of  pallaiiiium.    Preto 
ride  of  tin  renders  the  solutions  of  palladium  optque^il 
gives  a  brown  precipitate ;   but  when  they  are  tufflcillll 
dilute,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  flue  emerald  green. 

P.\LL  A'DIUS,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  Uih  ^ 
of  Helenopolit  in  Bithynia,  and  author  of  a  Greek  M^ 
containing  the  lives  of  certain  persons  in  Pateeti—  M 
Egypt  who  made  themselves  remarkable  at  the  time  ml 
tie  wrote  by  their  religious  austerities.  Tbia  work  iMl 
called  the  '  Lausiac  History,*  fVom  Lausus,  an  officer  Iftfll 
imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it  was  dedieiMi 
It  IS  published  in  the  Bib.  Pat.  Morell.,  Par.,  1644. 

Accordmg  to  Cave,  Palladius  wrote  his  history  about  411, 
in  the  flfly-third  year  of  his  age.  We  know  nothing  mH 
of  him,  except  that  he  was  an  Origenist  and  an  admiMfll 
Rufluus.     lie  speaks  very  strongly  against  Jerome. 

There  was  another  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  eitt 
posed  a  *  Dialogue  of  the  Life  of  St.  Chrytostoin,'  at  llil^ 
in  the  year  408.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  is  the  tadtli 
a  different  person  from  the  former.  Du  Pin  ihinkt  him  tt 
same;  Tillemont  and  Fabricius  take  him  to  be  another pi^ 
son.  His  *  Dialogue*  is  published  in  the  best  editiodltli 
Chrysostum*s  works. 

(Cave.  Hiet.  Lit.,  U  p.  376 ;  Du  Pin,  Bib.  des  AHt  &Aj 
Larduer*s  H'orks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410-11,  and  t.,  p.  6,  cd.  d 
1831.) 

PALLA'DIUS  inakUhoc),  generally  surnamed  '8«> 
phista,'  or  *  latrosophista,*  the  Suthor  of  three  Greek  IBC# 
cal  works  still  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  i 
his  life,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  his  title jofhtf^ 
eofHTTTiQ  by  having  been  a  professor  of  medicine  'at  AW* 
andria.  His  age  is  also  very  uncertain :  but  as  he  eoM 
Galen  {De  Febrib.,  pp.  6.  8.  12,  66,  ed.  Bernard),  and  Ml 
himself  several  times  mentioned  by  Rases,  we  may  tafeljrpHi 
him  somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  thitd  M 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.  Freind,  in  hit  *  HiiLI 
Physic.*  argues  that  he  must  have  lived  after  AetiutibtcHM 
the  chapter  '  De  Epiala,'  in  his  treatise  '  De  Febriboll*! 
taken  word  for  word  Oeoxn  that  author :  but  this  arglUMM 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  because  (as  Bernard  reUHUks  ■ 
his  preface)  almost  the  very  same  words  are  to  be  feted  ll 
Galen  {De  Different,  Febr.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  6),  from  '"  ''^ 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  both  authors  borrowed  the  j 
sages  in  question.  The  first  of  his  extant  works  is  entil 
lUpi  wpirCJv  <rvvroftoc  ffvvoyf/ig,  *  De  Febrtbus  OODcila  M 
nopsis.'  It  consists  of  thirty  chapters,  and  contains  fl 
account  of  the  different  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  4,  &e.),itseiMi 
(cap.  9),  and  its  symptoms  (cap.  10):  it  then  treats  stfV 
rately  of  the  different  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  14-I8),  and  0 
pocially  of  the  intermittent  (cap.  19-23) ;  and  finally,  in  m 
short  chapter,  of  the  treatment  (cap.  29).  The  treatittl 
too  short  to  be  of  much  I'alue,  and  almost  the  whole  of  i 
is  to  be  found  in  Galen.  Aiitius,  and  Alexander  TrallitBii 
It  was  first  edited  by  Chartier,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  Paiil 
1646 ;  the  last  and  best  edhion  is  by  J.  St.  Bernard,  8to< 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1745.  It  deserves  to  he  notie^ 
that  though  there  are  several  MSS.  of  this  treatise  in  dif 


fcrent  public  Ubrarics.  not  one  of  them  bears  the  namell 
Palladius;  but  in  some  it  is  ascribed  to  Stephanut,  in  tov 
to  Theophilus,  and  in  others  to  both.  It  is  howeter,  in  ttii 
opinion  of  Freind  (Hiit.  qf  Phytic)  ahd  Bernard  iPt^t^ 
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tely  ueertaiaed  to  be  th«  work  of  Palladiut,  t»  he  refers 
Vt  in  another  of  hie  works  entitled  *Etc  ^trov  rwv  l-ridinuiiv 
inmiiia^  '  In  Sextum  (Uippocr.)  Epidemiorum  Librum 
V  tiQmentanus'(8«ct.  vi.  6).  This  work  is  imperfect,  and 
I  w  no  farther  than  the  seventh  section,  with  a  few  frag- 
I  tiitB  of  the  eighth.  In  it  (says  Freind)  he,  with  great 
I  Vipieuity  and  exactneu,  illustrates  not  only  Hippocrates, 
L  M  also  several  passages  of  Galen ;  and  observes  pariicu- 
||L  \ijr  that  the  stone  increased  much  in  his  time,  and  was 
r^  l^cunble;  and  this  he  imputes  to  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
much  eating,  and  want  of  exercise  (sect.  i.  5,  p.  19,  ed. 
•■U).  It  was  first  trauKlated  into  Latin  by  J.  P.  Crassus, 
i  pubUahed  after  his  death,  Basil.  1581.  4to.,  in  the  cul- 
iiion  called  '  Medici  Antiaui  Graeci,'  &c.  The  Greek 
i  bu  lately  been  published  for  the  fust  time  by  F.  R. 
|ll,ui  his  'Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Galenum,' &c., 
lb.  Svo.,  Regim.  Pruss.,  1834.  The  third  work  by  Pal- 
■B  is  entitled  Sx^^ta  tig  r^  vtpi  dyii&v  'IwwotQirovg, 
JWii  in  Librum  Uippocratis  de  Fraciuris.'  This  also 
pperfect;  but,  in  Freind*s  opinion,  what  remains  is 
ph  to  let  us  see  that  we  have  no  great  loss  by  it.  the 
ling  as  full  and  as  instructive  as  the  annotations, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jao.  Santalbinus,  and 
d,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  by 
litts,  Francof.,  1595,  fol,  sect,  vi.,  pp.  196-212;  and 
St  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  by  Chartier,  torn,  xii., 
170-286.  Diets,  in  his  preface,  mentions  another  work 
•*alladius  which  he  found  in  MS  in  the  library  at  Flo- 
,  consisting  of  scholia  on  Galen's  work  *  De  Sects,* 
I  he  intended  to  publish,  but  found  the  MS.  so  corrupt. 
Att  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  PuUadius  appears  to 
km  been  well  known  to  the  Arabians,  as.  besides  being 
quoted  by  Rases,  he  is  mentioned  among  uiher  commenta* 
toca  on  Hippocrates  by  the  unknown  author  of  *Philotioph. 
Bibliotfau,'  quoted  in  Casiri,  *  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  £scu- 
lial,'  t  i,  p.  237. 
PALLANZA.  [NovABA,  Valli  ni.] 
PALLAS,  the  second  in  order  of  discovery,  and  the 
ftrtbest  from  the  sun,  of  the  new  planets.  Its  motion  (for 
it  may  have  been  previously  seen  and  taken  for  a  star)  was 
im  observed  by  M.  Olbors  of  Bremen,  March  28,  1802,  in 
Wiking  some  observations  of  tho  stars  of  Vir^o,  with  a  view 
to  ftiture  observation  of  what  was  then  the  only  new  planet, 
Gkm.  The  following  extract  from  the  Report  on  Astro- 
nomy, made  to  the  Briti&h  Association  by  Mr.  Airy,  will 
traee  the  connection  of  this  discovery  with  those  which  suc- 
eeeded  it  'One  curious  consideration  was  suggested  by 
theoomparisonof  the  two  orbits  (of  Ceres  and  Pallas).  Their 
Bajor  axes  were  so  nearly  equal  (the  order  of  magnitude 
being  sometimes  changed  by  the  perturbations  of  J  upiter), 
and  their  orbits  approached  so  near  at  the  intersection  of 
their  two  planes,  that  Olbers  started  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  been  originally  parts  of  a  larger  planet.  If  this 
re  true  it  seemed  probable  that  there  might  be  other  parts ; 
I  if  these  were  describing  orbits  round  the  sun,  the  inter- 
tioD  of  their  planes  must  fall  nearly  at  the  same  point, 
ily  examining  the  parts  of  the  heavens  corresponding  to  the 
ivo  intersections,  such  planets  must  infallibly  be  found.  On 
.ttii  principle  the  German  astronomers  proceeded  in  a  sys- 
tnuttie  look-out  for  new  planets.  Olbers  in  particular  exa- 
4iuiad  once  in  every  month  a  certain  portion  of  the  heavens. 
Jn  September,  1804,  Harding  discovered  Juno,  and  in 
>llaKh,1807,  after  a  monthly  examination  during  three  years, 
Obers  discovered  Vesta.  No  others  have  been  found, 
Aoo^h  the  same  system  of  examination  was  long  kept  up. 
In  Lindenau's  ZeiUchri/i,  vol.  i.,  is  a  notification  by  Olbers, 
tikat  he  had  examined  the  same  parts  of  the  heavens  with 
neh  regularity  that  he  was  certain  no  new  planet  had 
faasad  between  1808  and  1816.  Nothing  can  give  a  more 
Iwcible  idea  of  the  perseverance  which  led  to  these  dis- 
•everies.* 

The  sise  of  Pallas  has  not  been  measured  with  certainty, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  exceedingly  small.  On  account  of  its 
•bit's  great  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  and  eccentricity,  it  is 
■mong  the  least  known  of  the  planets  as  to  the  theory  of 
ita  motion.    The  elements  of  its  orbit  are  as  follows : 

Elements  of  Pallas' s  Orbit, 

Spoch  1837,  October,  I4d.  Oh.  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Berlin. 

Seroiaxis  major  2*  77263,  that  of  the  earth  being  aifumed 
■i  the  unit. 

Excentricity  *  3390833, 


Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  34®  38'  29 '  7". 

Long,  of  ascending  node   121**  42  51 '  7"]  From  the  mean 

Long,  of  perihelion  1 72**  38'    .5  •  5"  equinox  of  the 

Mean  Longitude  .       55°  50'  50 •2")  epoch. 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  7G8''*  54528. 

PALLAS,  PETER  SIMON,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1741.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
instructed  in  the  natural  and  medical  sciences,  in  winch  he 
made  rapid  progress.  He  had  also  a  great  talent  for  learn- 
in?  lansuages,  which  he  found  of  advantage  to  hnn  in  al'ier- 
life.  While  very  young,  he  imbibed  a  tasie  for  zoology,  and 
to  this  science  (which  became  the  solo  ocoupaiion  of  his 
future  year*)  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  while  a  boy.  In 
1758  he  went  to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  he  afiei' wards 
visited  those  of  Gottingen  and  Loyden.  At  Leydcu  he  took 
his  doctor^s  degree,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation  on  intestinal  worms.  Zoology  had  now 
become  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  employed  almost  all  his 
time  in  visiting  the  different  museums  of  natural  history, 
for  which  Ley  den  was  at  that  time  particularly  celebrated. 
In  July,  1761,  he  came  to  London  for  the  avowed  object  of 
studying  medicine,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  different  collections  of  animals  in  this  country, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  produc- 
tions. He  remained  in  London  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  In 
1763  he  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  settle  at  the 
Hague,  where,  in  1766,  he  published  his  *  Elenchus  Zoo- 
phy torum,' a  work  evincing  great  talent,  and  which  acquired 
Lim  considerable  reputation.  The  '  Miscellanea  Zoologica.* 
which  appeared  the  same  year,  further  increased  the  fume 
of  Pallas,  and  he  had  appointments  offered  him  by  several 
foreign  governments.  Among  others  he  attractcu  the  no- 
tite  of  ilie  Empress  Catherine,  who  invited  him  to  St 
Petersburg,  and  offered  him  the  pnifcssorship  of  natural 
history  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  he  ac- 
cepted in  1767. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Russia,  an  expedition,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  astronomers  and  other  scientific  man, 
was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out,  by  command  of  the  empress, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  of 
investigating  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  Siberia 
and  the  other  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  Pallas 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
and  employed  the  winter  previous  to  his  departure  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations.  During  this  inten'al  he 
foun>l  time  however  to  continue  his  literary  labours,  and 
prepared  several  numbers  of  the  *  Spicilegia  Zoologica'  for 
publication,  a  work  which  he  had  commenced  previous  to 
going  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  also  presented  his  first  cele- 
brated memoir  to  the  Academy  on  the  fossil  bones  of  great 
quadrupeds,  which  have  been  so  abundantly  met  with  in 
Siberia.  He  showed  that  these  hones  must  be  referred  to 
different  species  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  other  ani- 
mals now  inhabiting  tropical  countries. 

The  expe<liiion  set  off  in  June,  1768.  The  first  summer 
was  spent  in  traversing^  the  plains  of  European  Russia,  and 
the  winter  was  passed  at  Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga.  The 
next  year  the  expedition  visited  the  borders  of  Calmuck 
Tartary,  when  Pallas  carefully  examined  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  They  afterwards  proceeded  through  Oi-cnburg, 
and  passed  the  next  winter  at  Ufa.  In  1770  Pallas  crossed 
the  Uralian  Mountains  to  Catharinenburg,  and,  after  ex- 
amining the  mines  in  that  neighbouihood.  he  proceeded  to 
Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia.  The  year  following  the 
expedition  reached  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  run  from 
east  to  west,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia, 
and,  by  forming  a  barrier  which  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
southerly  winds,  renders  Siberia  much  colder  than  many 
countries  in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Yenesei,  where  they 
passed  the  winter;  and  here  they  observed  the  freezing  of 
mercury,  in  56^°  N.  lat.  The  next  spring  Pallas  penetrated 
across  the  mountains  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  whence  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  slowly  proceeded  homewards,  visiting 
Astracan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus  on  the 
way  back.  He  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  July,  1774, 
having  been  absent  six  years. 

Pallas,  who  was  a  young  and  vigorous  man  when  he  set 
out,  returned  broken  down  in  health,  and  with  his  hair 
whitened  from  fatigue  and  disease.    Almost  all  his  cond- 
nanioni  had  died ;  and  instead  of  enjoying  the  rest  wbic' 
I  ne  so  much  needed,  he  wa«  obliged  to  cedouhU  Uv^  ^N»^ 
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in  or^e?  i(i  urrange  flieir  notes  and  observations  as  well  as 
his  oMrn.  Tlie  journal  which  be  bnd  kept  of  his  travels, 
and  which  he  occupied  his  time  in  ari'angmg  T?hilo  the  ex- 
pedilion  was  detained  in  winler-nuarters,  had  bec?n  regu- 
krly  transniitied  each  year  to  St,  reieiiburg,  and  published 
on  its  arrival 

Oa  his  return  to  St.  Petttahur^»  he  received  inanymarka 
of  favour  from  the  Empress  Catherine.  She  decorated  him 
with  lilies,  and  gave  him  several  hicrativc  app^^intments. 
The  office  of  instructing  the  grand-flukea  Alexander  (after- 
wards emperor)  and  Constantine  in  the  natural  and  phy- 
sical sciences  was  also  entruslcii  to  him.  After  renaainmg 
many  years  at  St.  P©tei*sburg,  quietly  engaged  in  the  ptir- 
Buits  of  literals  re  and  science,  in  1793  and  17!)4  he  took 
advantage  of  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  to  travel  through 
tliesoulhern  provinces*  of  Russia.  He  was  no  much  delighted 
with  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  CiimeUp  that  he 
asked  permission  of  the  empress  to  settle  there,  hoping  to 
recruit  Ins  health.  The  empress  acceded  lo  his  request  in 
the  most  generous  manner,  giving  him  a  handsome  esta- 
bhahraent,  and  a  liberal  salary  to  support  it,  He  went  to 
live  in  the  Crimea  in  1793,  but  found  that  he  had  been 
greatly  deceived  in  the  climate,  whirh  is  very  variable  nnd 
fiickly-  The  inhabitants  are  also  barbarous,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  oil  society.  His  existence  was  thus  rendered 
Tery  uncomfortable.  He  lived  here  however  fifteen  yeara, 
occupied  in  his  researches  in  natural  history.  At  last  he 
fiold  his  propoily  and  quitted  Russia*  Pallas  arrived  at 
Berlin  in  1810.  after  furty-twu  years  of  absence :  he  survived 
his  return  a  short  period  only,  dying  on  the  7lh  September, 
181 1,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Any  analysis  of  the  works  of  Pallas  is  impoBsible,  for  he 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  which  he 
always  related  in  the  simplest  manner,  leaving  the  easy  task 
of  drawing  deductions  from  thera  toothers.  All  his  writings^ 
of  which  he  left  a  prodigious  number,  though  written  in  a 
dry  and  uninteresting  style,  aie  futl  of  nuvelties  and  iruths: 
'  they  have  placed/  says  Cuvicr,  *  the  name  of  their  author 
in  the  first  rank  of  naturalists,  whu  are  constantly  referring 
to  and  quoting  from  every  page  of  them.  They  are  also 
read  and  consulted  with  equal  interest  by  the  historian,  the 
geographer,  and  the  student  of  languages  or  of  nations,* 
The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  his  principal  works  :  — 

'Elenchus  Zoophylorutn/  the  Hague,  176G,  8vo. ;  'Mis- 
cellanea Zoologies/  4 to.  Both  these  works  appeared  the 
same  year,  and  were  interesting  from  contaming  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  those  little  known  classics  of  animals  which 
had  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  worms.  Pallas 
showed  that  the  presonce  or  absence  of  a  shell  should  not 
form  the  primary  basis  of  their  distribution,  but  that  the 
analot^ie*  of  their  internal  structure  ought  to  be  consulted, 
Thu  *  Elencluis,'  which  is  principally  confined  to  sponges, 
corallines,  &c.,  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  ihe  de- 
scriptions and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  synonyms.  The 
*  Miscellanea*  was  parlly  reprinted,  with  many  additions 
Chut  with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
relating  to  the  invertebrate  aniroah),  in  the  *  Spicilegia  Zoo- 
logiia,*  Ihe  first  four  numbers  of  which  were  published  at 
Berlin,  in  1767. 

'Travels  through  different  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire/ published  in  German,  St.  Peter»b.,  1771-76. 3  vols.  4 to. 
This  woik  coiitains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  but 
is  imperfect,  from  having  been  hastily  compiled,  without 
access  to  books  of  reference,  during  the  author's  travels. 
Afier  Pallas  returned  lo  St<  Petersburg  from  his  first  expe- 
dition, he  published  several  interesting  papers  descriptive  of 
the  new  and  rare  quadrupeds  which  he  hud  met  with  in 
Siberia.  His  account  of  the  musk,  ihe  glutton,  the  gibel- 
line,  and  the  polar  bear  may  be  particularly  mentioned, 
which  form  the  four  la^st  parisof  the  'Spicilegia  Zoologica/ 
and  are  exceedingly  well  written.  He  published  a  separate  ^ 
volume  on  the  ditrercnt  species  of  Rodentia  that  he  disco- 
vered ;  it  is  entitled  *  Noved  Species  Quadrupedum  ex  Gli- 
rium  Ordinc,'  Erlang,,  1778»4to.  The  anatomy  and  history 
of  these  animals  cire  excellently  described  in  this  work,  which 
is  allogelher  one  of  his  best. 

Pallas  became  a  bu\anist  during  his  travels,  and  under- 
took, by  desire  of  the  empicss,  a  '  Flora  Rossicu,*  illustrated 
Vfith  ma^nifltent  plates,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Su  Petei'sburg,  m  foh,  1784-85;  no  more  up* 
peared. 

The  last  grent  work  which  he  wrote  was  a  Fauna  of  the 
Hu^ma  empire*  whioh  h«  inleoded  lo  embrace  aU  the  ani* 


mals  found  both  in  European  and  Asiatio; 
worked  at  it  till  his  death,  and  completed 
of  the  vertebrate  animals,  which  was  printei 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1811,  under  the  name  of 
RossO'Asiatiea^'    but  it  was  never    published 
in  consequence  of  the  plates  having  been  mbt] 
naturahsts  however  managed  to  obtain  copies  of 

Pallas  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  ftmndatio»< 
geology  in  a  memoir  containing  *  Observations  on 
tion  of  Mountains/  which  was  read  to  the  AcAi' 
Petersburg,  in  17  77,  before  Gustavus  HI.  of  Swi 
attentive  consideration  of  tiie  great  raoiuit 
Siberia  led  Pallas  to  the  discovery  of  the  gel 
has  since  been  completely  verified,  of  ihc  si 
three  primitive  orders  of  rocks,  the  groftiti 
the  schistous  on  their  sides,  and  the  calcarecfii 
Pallas  rendered  further  service  to  geology  by  1 
memoir  upon  the  fossil  bones  of  Siberia,  publd 
*  Novi  Commentani  Acad.  Petr/  He  here  rel« 
was  at  that  time  considered  as  an  incredible  cirts 
the  fact  of  having  fuund  the  body  of  a  rhinocf^ 
with  Ihe  skin  and  (lesh  on,  imbedded  in  the  froi4 
The  probability  and  truth  of  this  obser\'Jiion  are^ 
yond  all  doubt  by  the  well-known  subsequent  disco 
body  of  an  elephant  in  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  cottil 
[Elephant,  Fossil  Sijeaes.]  ' 

Pallas  wrote  a 'History  of  the  Mongolian  I 
vols.  4to.,  in  German,  Pelersb.,  1776-1801,  wrbiek 
the  most  classical  account  that  was  ever  written  t 
of  people.  He  not  only  treats  of  the  origin 
character  of  these  people  (all  usually  deni 
of  their  manners  and  government,  but  ako 
and  buguages. 

Pallas  undertook,  by  com  tn and  of  the  empj 
parativo  Vocabulary '  of  all  the  languages  of  the 
volumes  of  which  were  published  at  St.  Petersbu 
1789,  in  4to.     They  contain  two  hundred  and 
words  in  two  hundred  languages  of  Asia  uid 
third  volume,   whLch   never  appeared,   was   it 
embrace  the  languages  of  Africa  and  America, 
of  this  work  (suggested  by  the  empress)  was  bad, 
vocabulary  can  never  give  any  idea  of  the  niecl 
spirit  of  a  language  ;  it  is  however  of  const derabl 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Pallas 
among  many  others,  *  Travels  through  the  Soul 
vinces  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  the  years  1793i 
Leipz  ig,  1 8t)  1 ,  2  vols.  4io.,  i  n  German.  There  is  a| 
tran&iation  of  this  work,  and  also  of  a  memoir  bf 
IhediiTerenl  kinds  of  sheep  found  in  the  Russiau^ 
and  among  the  Tartar  hordes  of  Russia.  The! 
translated  by  James  Ander^ioii,  the  agriculturist. ' 

Pallas  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  L 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  several  other  foi 
demies,  besides  that  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  be  m 
memoirs,  which  will  be  fuund  in  their  dilTerenlTrl 

{Eloge  Hisiarique,  by  Cuvier;  Biographical 
M.  PaUas,  read  to  the  Academy  qf  Berlin,  by  M. ! 
30th  January,  1812.)  i 

PALL^^VICINO,  SFOHZA,  son  of  the  mw 
iatidro  Pallavieino  of  Parma,  was  born  at  Roinft 
studied  in  the  Roman  College,  and  afterwards  el 
order  of  ihe  Jesuits.  He  wrote  a  philosophicil 
*Del  Bene'  (on  huppiness),  and  another  treatil 
Stilo*  (on  stylo  in  written  composition),  both  ot^ 
esteemoil.  But  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  ktM 
'History  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  (Isloria  del  C 
Trento,  3  vols,,  4to.,  Rome,  1664),  written  in  defei 
see  of  Rome  against  the  charges  and  insinuation 
against  it  by  the  celebrated  Father  Sarpi  in  his  i 
the  same  council.  Both  works  ought  to  be  cou« 
compared,  in  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  ihe  I 
transactions  to  which  they  refer.  Pope  Alexaq 
made  Pallavieino  a  cardinal,  and  employed  him  in  i 
affairs.  His  last  work  was  on  Christian  perfecli 
della  Perfezione  Cristiana/  Cardinal  Pallavicio^ 
1(>6 

PALLAVICI'NO,  FERRANTE.  born  at 
1GI5,  entered  at  an  cBrly  age  the  order  of  tJie  Cil 
Augustin,  and  made  his  vo\vb, but  altera  few^ 
that  he  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  lie  was  totally 
for  the  life  which  he  !iad  embraced.  Having  obi 
superior's  permission  to  travel,  he  repaired  to  " 
•  Ciivicx. 
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a  of  licentiousness,  and  wrote  obscene  books, 
I  a  ready  sale.  He  afterwards  went  to  Germany 
to  a  nobleman,  and  retur^ncd  to  Venice  just  at 
len  war  broke  out  between  Edoardo  Farnese, 
rma,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  on  the  subject  of 
'  Castro.  [Farnese.]  Pallavicino  wrote  in  fa- 
sovereign  the  duke,  using  violent  expressions 
pope  and  his  nephews  the  Barberini.  One  of 
)ts  was  entitled  *  II  Divorzio  Celeste,'  by  which 
I  that  a  divorce  had  taken  place  between  the 
its  Divine  founder.  Pallavicirio  now  thinking 
inger  safe  in  Italy,  resolved  to  go  to  France,  but 
.y  for  him  he  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
of  insinuating  address,  who  proved  to  be  a  spy 
Tini,  and  who  led  him  unawares  into  the  Papal 
\.vignon,  where  he  was  immediately  seized  and 
t.  He  was  tried  for  apostacy  and  high-treason, 
ndemned  and  beheaded  on  the  5th  of  March, 
early  age  of  29  years.  (Poggiali,  Memorie  per 
dteraria  di  Piacenza,) 
^E.    [Macedonia.] 

L  IMPRESSION.  This  term  is  used  by  con- 
denote  the  mark  formed  in  a  bivalve  shell  by 
>  or  mantle.  It  is,  normally,  found  near  the 
be  shell,  and  is,  thence,  sometimes  called  the 
tpression.  In  the  Dimmria^  or  bivalves  which 
pressions  of  muscles  of  attachment,  this  mark 
me  of  those  impressions  to  the  other ;  and  if  in 
it  bends  inwards  posteriorly,  it  is  said  to  be 
d  the  part  where  this  occurs  is  the  iiphonal 
jrray. 

3RANCHIATA,  M.  de  Blainvdle's  name  for 
rof  his  class  (the  3rd  of  the  Afa/acoroa)  Acepha- 

■ing  is  his  definition  of  the  order:— 

applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  lobes  of 

ovided  with  a  pair  of  long  ciliated  appendages 
ctensible  beyond  the  borders  of  the  mantle,  and 
ind  of  arms ;  termination  of  the  intestinal  canal 

e  or  less  compressed,  comprised  between  the 
'  a  bivalve  shell,  one  superior,  the  other  inferior, 
)horly  and  articulating  posteriorly. 

Section  I. 
Shell  symmetrical. 
Lingula ;  Terebratula  with  its  various  subsec- 
ndea  ;    Strophomena  ;    Ptagioitoma  ;    Dion- 
Podopm. 

Section  II. 

avrometrical,  irregular,  constantly  adherent. 
Orbicula  and  Crania,    [Brachiopoda.] 
M.     [Pall.] 

M  (Malacolop;y).  [Pallial  Impression.] 
[Weights  and  Measures.] 
IL.  In  the  article  El^is  the  Palm  has  been 
aich  is  the  source  of  the  fatly  substance  com- 
Q  by  the  name  of  Palm-oil,  and  which  is  im- 
tbe  west  coast  uf  Africa  in  considerable  quan- 
e  year  1832,  no  less  than  220,328  cwts.  paid  a 
42/.,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  6t/.  per  cwt.  Its  price 
from  32/.  to  34/.  (duty  paid)  per  ton.  In  1838 
272,991  cwts.  paid  the  duty  (at  U.  Zd.\  produc- 
It  has  a  solid  consistence  and  an  orange-ycl- 
and  consists  of  31  parts  of  stearin  and  69  of 
s  the  principles  which  give  it  colour  and  odour, 
nt,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  also 
in  sprains  and  bruises.  It  is  also  employed  in 
jture  of  soap.  The  Edinburgh  Phamacopoeia 
>co8  butyracea  as  the  source  of  Palm*oil,  but 
irted  from  South  America,  of  which  part  of  the 
*alm  is  a  native. 

UN  DAY,  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  so  named 
hat  day  boughs  of  palm-trees  used  to  be  carried 
[1,  in  imitation  of  those  which  the  Jews  strewed 
ur's  way  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
try  with  our  boys,  in  most  parts  of  England,  to 
ather  slips  with  the  willow  flowers  or  blossoms  at 
hese  are  selected  as  representatives  of  the  palm, 
y  are  generally  the  only  plants,  at  this  season, 
come  at,  in  which  the  power  of  vegetation  can 
d«    Barnaby  Googe,  in  his  *  Popish  lCiDgdome»> 


4to.,  Lond.,  1570  (a  translation  from  Naogeorgus),  alludes 
to  the  use  of  willow  branches,  at  that  time,  instead  of 
palm. 

Stowe,  in  his  *  Sur\ey  of  London,'  tells  us  that  *  in  the 
week  before  Easier  had  yo  great  showes  made  for  the  fetch- 
ing in  of  a  twitted  tree,  or  tdth,  as  they  termed  it,  out  of  the 
woods  into  the  king's  house,  and  the  like  into  every  man's 
house  of  honour  or  worship.'  This  must  also  have  been  a 
substitute  for  the  palm.    An  instance  of  the  remote  anti- 

Suity  of  this  practice  in  England  is  afforded  by  the '  Domes- 
ay  Survey,'  under  Shropshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  252.  *  Terra  diraid. 
car.  Unus  reddit  mtiQfascem  buxi  in  Die  piilmarum* 

The  ceremony  of  bearing  palms  on  Palm-Sunday  was  re- 
tained in  England  after  many  other  ceremonies  were  dropped, 
and  was  one  of  those  which  Henry  VIIL,  in  1536,  declared 
were  not  to  be  contemned  or  cast  away.  (Proclam.  26  Feb,, 
30  Hen,  VIII,)  They  were  borne  till  2  Edw.  VI.  (Stowe's 
Chron„  an.  1548.)  These  boughs  or  branches  of  palm,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  underwent  a  regular  blessing.  (See  the 
Miuale  ad  Umm  Ecclesia  SartsSuriensis,  4to.,  London, 
1555.)  Fuller's  *  Church  History,'  p.  222,  savs,  *  Bearing  of 
palms  on  Palm-Sunday  is  in  memory  of  the  receiving  of 
Christ  into  Hierusalem  a  little  before  his  death,  and  that 
we  may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  him  into  our  hearts.' 

The  Russians  of  the  Greek  church  have  a  very  solemn 
procession  on  Palm -Sunday. 

PALM  TREE.    [Palms.] 

PALM  A,  GIA'COPO,  called  the  Old,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  great- nephew  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at 
Serinalta,  in  tho  territory  of  Bergamo  (though  Vasari  says 
at  Venice),  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Titian. 
The  dates  both  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  precisely  fixed. 
Vasari  says  he  died  at  the  ago  of  48.  He  had  always  been 
considered  to  be  a  companion  and  rival  of  Lotto,  who  was 
born  in  1513,  till  La  Combe,  on  the  faith  of  an  apocryphal 
anecdote  of  his  having  finished  a  picture  left  imperfect  by 
Titian,  who  died  in  1576,  and  by  other  dates,  fixes  his  birth 
in  1540  and  his  death  in  1588,  at  the  age  of  48,  as  stated  by 
Vasari.  But  La  Combe  forgot  that  Vasari,  in  his  work 
published  in  1568,  says  that  Palma  died  at  Venice,  several 
years  before.  Palma's  manner  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  Titian,  whom  he  chiefly  imitated  in  the  softness,  as  he 
did  Giorgiona  in  the  brightness  of  his  colouring,  the  wai'm 
golden  tone  of  which  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  appears  that 
he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  laying  on  his  colours,  by  which 
he  gave  the  appearance  of  high  finishing  without  labour. 

The  paintings  of  Palma  are  highly  esteemed  (though  some 
writers  deny  him  originality)  for  the  noble  taste  of  his  com< 
position,  for  natural  and  pleasing  expression,  and  the  har- 
mony of  his  colours. 

Vasari  speaks  with  high  commendation  of  a  picture  by 
Palma  representing  the  ship  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
was  brought  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a  nightful  storm.  Other  celebrated  paintings  of  his 
are,  a  Santa  Barbara  at  Venice,  and  a  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Zampieri  palace  at  Bologna.  The  galleries  of  Vienna,  Mu- 
nich, and  Berlm  possess  several  of  nis  works,  and  there  are 
some  in  England ;  among  them  are  a  few  which  are 
ascribed  to  Giorgione,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waagen, 
they  are  by  Old  Palma.    (Fuseli.) 

PALMA  GIACOPO,  called  the  Young,  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1544,  a  date  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the 
error  of  La  Combe  in  placing  the  birth  of  Old  Palma  in 
1540,  as  he  would  then  have  been  only  four  years  older  than 
his  great-nephew.  Young  Palma  soon  left  the  style  of  An- 
tonio his  father,  an  indifferent  master,  to  study  the  works 
of  Titian,  and  more  especially  those  of  Tintoretto.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  maintained  for  eight  years  at  Rome, 
where,  by  copying  the  antique,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Polidoro,  he  acquired  correctness,  style,  and  effect, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  first  works  which  he 
produced  after  his  return  to  Venice.  Some  persons  con- 
ceive that  those  works  combine  the  best  principles  of  the 
Roman  and  Venetian  schools.  They  are  executed  with  a 
degree  of  facility,  which  was  the  great  talent  of  this  master. 
He  did  not  however  succeed  in  obtaining  adequate  employ- 
ment; honour  and  emolument  were  engrossed  by  Tintoretto 
and  Paul  Veronese ;  and  he  owed  the  advantage  of  being 
considered  the  third  in  rank  to  the  patronage  of  Vitloria,  a 
fashionable  architect  and  sculptor,  througn  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  which 
hful  the  unhappy  effect  of  relaxing  his  dilic;enoe.    Oa  thti 
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daalb  of  his  former  competitorsi  when  he  found  liim««ir 
without  a  rival,  his  carelosguess  incrcttsed,  and  his  pioluies 
were  hUle  more  ihan  fkelches:  yet  when  lime  and  prico 
were  left  to  hi:*  diacretion«  he  produced  woiki  worthy  of  his 
fornier  f^ime,  rich  in  coraposilion.  full  of  beauty,  variety, 
aad  expression.  His  tinb.  f*iish.  sweet,  and  transparent, 
leas  gay  than  those  of  Veronese,  hut  livelier  than  I  We  of 
TintoreMo,  though  slightly  laidun,  sUll  preserve  their  Uooni. 
In  variety  of  expression  he  ia  not  much  inferior  to  oirher  of 
those  maiatursi  and  hh  Plague  of  the  Serpents  at  St*  Bar- 
toloojc^j  mxy  vie  with  the  sianie  suhjtict  by  Tintoretlo  in  the 
schoul  of  St.  Rqcco.  It  ia  surprising  that  a  man  from  whom 
the  depravatjou  of  style  at  Venice  may  be  daicd,  ehould  still 
have  &o  many  charms  to  atuact  the  eye  and  interest  llie 
heart.     Palruu  died  in  IG'28,  ajjed  81  year*.  (Fu&eli*) 

fPALMA.    [Cavajiies] 
PALM  A.    [Mallouca.] 
.   PALM  A  CHRISTI.    [llicmf^sO 
I  PALM  A  NOVA.    [UniNfi,  Pbdvince  of.] 
■  PALML     [Calabbia,] 
PALMIC  ACID.    WUeu  palmin  in  Ireated  with  solution 
of  potaiih,  it  i^  $apo^u^cd,  {ind  glycerine  ii  separated.  When 
this  soap  ift  dis!>olved  in  water,  and  ludrochloric   acid  its 
added  to  it,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  palmio  acid  sepft- 
rates. 
The  properties  of  this  acid  oro,  that  when  pure  it  fuses 
at  1*22°;  the  crystals  are  acicutar  and  colourleis;  it  dissolved 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  xlher:  it  reddens  litmus 
paper  .strongly,  and  catubincs  with  bsses  to  form  salts,  which 
are  callerl  pal  mates. 

Palmate  of  ammonia  is  an  uncrystallizaUle  !$alt,  and  so 
<k]so  is  the  pulmate  of  soda.  Palmate  of  magneaiti  ia  dis- 
^_  salved  by  alcohol  when  hot;  and  m  the  bolution  cools,  crys- 
^H  taltine  ncaks  of  the  salt  arc  duposited.  Palmate  of  hme  is 
^V  soluble  also  in  hot  alcohoL  Palmate  of  copper  is  of  a  fine 
r  green  colour;  palmate  of  lead  may  be  obtained  in  fine  sllhy 

^^        ticcdles :  that  of  silver  is  iti6t>tuble  in  alcohol  or  water. 
^B  PALMIN  is  obtained  from  castor-oil  l>y  treatment  with 

^f       nitric  ftcid  c(>ntaining  a  portion  of  nitrous  acid.     The  oil 
\  becomes  in  a  few  iwurs  pf  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  rendered 

tolid;  the  ytjllow  colour  is  accidental,  pure  pahnii)   bcin^ 
white;  it  is  vory  soluble  in  alcuhol  ami  m  a?ther;    it  melts 
I  at  abijLit  Uu°  Falir.    Whfu  it  ha^  )>ecn  di^isolved  in  boiling 

I  alonhol,  It  is  deposited  in  small  opaline  grains  as  the  solutioti 

cools. 
I  p^Yj^Ti'v.    -r-,  r^.,..' ^,..  fj,.  a  genua  of  Cirihi- 

^B        petles,  .  but  one  auricle. 

^1  PAL.*.  .  »...-,  o --  ....... u  for  his  sixth  order  of 

^H       biids,  and  thus  duOned  by  him  :— 

^H  Feet  formed  for  natation,  that  is  to  say,  implatited  in 

^H  the  pjistenor  part  of  tbe  body,  articulated  to  short  and  eom- 
^H  pressed  tarsi,  and  palmatcd  or  webbed  between  tbo  tooi, 
^H  are  their  characteristic.  A  oloi&e-set  kistrous  plumage  sa- 
^1  turated  with  an  oily  juice,  and  furnished  near  the  skin  with 
^M  a  thick  down,  defends  them  from  (he  water  on  which  they 
^1  live.  They  are  the  only  birds  which  hftve  the  neck  exceed- 
^^  ing,  sometimes  greatly,  the  length  of  the  feet,  a.  provision 
accorded  to  them  because,  swimming  z»  they  do  at  tbe  sur- 
face, they  have  often  to  search  in  the  depth  below.  Their 
sternum  is  very  long,  guarding  well  the  greater  part  of 
their  viscerii,  and  only  having  on  each  side  a  notch  or  an 
oval  hole  furnished  with  membraneit.  Their  stomach  is 
generally  a  mueoular  gi22ard,  the  ctsca  are  long,  and  the 
lower  Inrynx  simple,  but  luraid  with  cartdaginous  capsules 
in  one  lamily. 

Cuvitr  divides  his  Bilmtpede^  into  four  famihea.  7'A<? 
Diver  1  (fir<iJn/pier<£);  the  jAmgipenncs  qt  Grands  voi- 
iier^  I  ji,  &e,);    the   jTo/ffia/ff^ff  (Ptdicans,  &c.} ; 

iind  tli  r<>«(r^^  (Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  k(^). 

FALMl'PORA,  a  genus  of  MAj3RBP0RiKA, 
PALMS  are  woody  planu,  usually  trees,  with  simple 
s^  'uting  the  warmer  parts  of  ihe  world  and  ospe- 

t,  l:.iI  countries.    They  constitute  a  natural  order 

of  liiiJu^cns  most  important  on  account  of  the  many  uses 
to  which  the  i^pccie^  or  their  products  are  applied,  but  in 
r'    '  ily  allied  to  the  Liliaceous  and  Juncaceeus  or 

I'  lis  of  northern  countries.     LinnEeua,  who  had 

M  'ins  of  judging  of  the  real  structure  of  their 

fi  \  vva^  iherelore  uncertain  where  to  station 

ti  '  w.   t  H„   .  1  .-ed  ihem  in  an  A' »       1  v  by 

I  u  Pimcesof  V'  it 

h^  ,  ,  ^ .tied  that  they  iL...-^  ..  ,iung 

to  Huxaudno^  MoncBCia,  and  Diuaeia* 


In  general  they  adhere  to  the  ioil  bf  di 

simple  roots  which  not  uncommonly  form  a  hillocl 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.     Their  lr\in1t» 
harder  on  the  outside  than  the  centre,  and  »re 
as  in  the  cane-palins,  coaled  by  a  layer  of  iih*  v< 
they  are  usually  quite  simple,  gr  i 

single  terminal  bud*  called  in  the  /  4 

eaten  as  a  dtdicacy  when  boiled  ;  but  mi  I 

HyphBene,  they  arc  regularly  forked.   In  rj 

order  thestem  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  in  4 

at  the  base,  and  in  others  swollen  in  the  u.  ;  ;      \ 
ally  it  is  defended  by  strong  hard  vpuii    , 
quently  unarmed,  and  marked  by  ruij-     .i 
places  whence  the  leaves  full  off. 

The  leaves,  called  fronds  by  Linttsuji*  are 
a  very  hard  epidermis,  and  a  disthif**  t-^"-'* 
of  which  a  coaive  network,  called  tl 
separates  next  the  trunk:  tbpvm- 
or  fan-shaped,  but  Dve  or  r,v    ,. 

veins  are  parallel,  the  spa  i  Ui    i 

whole  size  sometimes  very  great,  aa  ii' 
which  hpeoimens  have  been  seen  as  tnu 
in  breadth,     [Cohvpha,) 

The  tlowerg  appear  in  panicled  spikes  ft 
hard  dry  spathes,  which  are  often  boat-bht] 
small,  I  hey  are  sometimes  so  extremely  m 
panicle  will  weigh  many  pounds.    They  ure  ^ 
niaphtodite,  but  often  moimjcious.dicBcious,  of  f( 
The  calyx  ond  corolla  consist  catih  of  ihreii^  pi 
are  either  distinct  or  more  or  l#ss  unitad.    TI 
vary  in  number,,  from  3  to  a  large  nr-i*--^    ■-' 
and  lieur  2 -celled  linear  anthtira  ^\ 

inner  faoe.   Theovary  consists  of  3  v...,.v.w ^^j 

timeii  distinct,  sometimes  consolidated,  and  occa 
part  abortive,  so  that  the  ovary  is  only  one^Cfl 
ovaries  are  almost  always  solitary,  and  erect  in 
but  sometimes  two  are  present,  which  in  that  j 
side  by  side  ;  they  are  orthotropous  in  some  | 
analropuus  in  others.  The  sty  lee  are  very  ihoi 
mas  simple. 

The  fruit  varies  extremely  in  its  consistence 
auco.  Sometimes  it  is  3-celled,  often  cn^ 
species  as  the  Cocoa-nut  tt  is  a  kind  of  drupo 
course  fibrous  rind ;  in  others  it  is  a  solt  swcitl 
carp,  as  in  the  date;  in  others  '\M  surface  is  brok 
lozenge^shaped  spaces,  as  in  theSagus,  who&efn 
if  t  overed  with  scale-nnnonr.  The  seed  is  sim 
solid  or  hollow,  and  consists  principally  of  alhi 
tle^vhy,  oily,  horny,  or  earlilaginous  texture,  wil 
is  lodged  a  very  small  cylindrical  embryo  at 
Ihe  surface  distant  from  the  hilum. 

That  palms  were  among  the  first  land  ;  lants 
created,  is  proved  by  the  numerous  reii 
and  leaves  which  occnr  in  the  coal  foitnii  ;ii( 

of  them  ure  occauonally  met  with  thruuyhiill  the  id 
fresh-water  rocks,  They  appear  to  prefer  n  ?^oil  in^ 
sure  salt,  although  mony  species  are  in]  I 

of  inland  districts  aud  even  of  high  moui  J^ 

graphical  hmits  appear  to  he  within  36"  rs*  t*u. 
44°  N.  lat  in  Europe,  34"*  N.  lat    in  Asia*  Bi 
in  the  Bauthcrn  hemisphere ;  and,  accord ir 
their  powers  of  migration  are  extreme  ; 

them  hiive  been  able  to  crofs  the  ocean  ^^mhwi.* 
man^     Their  favourite  stations  are  said  to  be  tbt 
rivers  and  watercourses,  and  the  sea -shore,  sol 
scattered  singly  and  others  collected  together 
forests. 

There  is  scarcely  a  species  of  thi^  order  in  V 
useful  projierty  is  not  found.  The  cocoa -nut,  tha 
others  arc  valued  for  their  fruit;  the  t  i 

more,  for  iheir  foliage,  whose  hardness  nii  t 

it  an  excellent  material  for  thatching « tK  \k 

palmyra  [ BoRAsstts]  when  fermented  yit-i  t 

of  the  Sago-palm  abounds  in  nutritive  siarch;  llil 
the  Iriartea  orCeruxylon  exudes  a  valuable  vogeii 


iril 

1 


oil  is  ex  presided  in  abundance  from  the  < 
gent  matter  resembling  dragon's  blood  j> 
mus  Draco,'  many  of  the  f^peciest'ontaiu 
so  hard  a  kind  of  fibrous  matter^  that  it 
of  needles,  or  so  lough  that  it  ismr.nu  l 
age;  and  finally,  their  trunks  are  m  ^  uij  . m^ 
Ibeir  stTength  and  used  as  timber,  or  lor  ihu^ 
their  tioxibilityp  oi  iu  the  cane-palm, 


il 
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bber  of  species  ii  estimiited  at  about  lOOO*  dirided 

kiara»  diatrjbutrd  through  5  tribeti 

m,  Mmm-tim  Famifta  (jusqu^Otmradmu^  illu^- 
» /*a/maniwi  of  ibe  Minie 
/7fm»p. '244;  and  Li  lid- 

r^  /,  cd.  2|p.  343t) 


•-'  dower.    8.  Tlie  ^mty.    3,  A  •ecUoQ 
L  tba  middle  af  fiitoM  bD«k  Ii  ttfttB  a 

JLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  Poltfiaria  Mxubra- 

■Kft*  TADMOR.  Both  these  names  are  derived 
PBK-treea  which  ouce  grew  in  the  neighbour* 
I  atitient  cUy.    Pjilmyrais  situated  in  an  oasis  of 

Siert,  nearly  holf-way  between  theOrontes  and 
h«nd  ttbuut  140  miles  east- north-east  of  Da- 
'24'  N*  laL  and  3«°  2ti'  E.  long,,  according  to 
U»      iComparative  Geography   of   Weii^rti 

aimatance  of  Faltuyra  being  situated  in  an  oasis 
J  bills  to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  supplied 
ftome  water,  and  on  a  Ime  leading  frnm  the  coast 
the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India, 
|K)iuted  it  out  in  very  early  limes  to  the  caravons 
paient  hsUing-place  in  the  midsjt  of  tlie  desert, 
licians  were  probably  early  acquainted  with  it, 
ive  suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  king  of 

0  alhaiicG^  the  idea  of  establishing  an  emporium 

1  read  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chonicles  (viii*  4)^ 
on  *  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the 
\  which  he  built  in  Hamath.*  Ilamafh  ^vas  a 
krritory  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
ing  on  the  Syrian  desert.    After  this  we  read  no 

flmor  in  the  Script uresi  but  John  of  Anlioeh, 
tn  some  tradition,  gaysi  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
Seieaft  The  Jlrst  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in 
Itory  is  that  M,  Antony,  being  in  Syria,  marched 
"ii.ejipectmg  arich  Ixjoly,  but  the  inhabitants  dis- 
^lum  by  transporting  their  goods  beyond  the 
♦ 

Ise  of  Pliny  it  was  the  intermediate  emporium  of 
^ith  the  Eu!it,  a  city  of  morebants  and  factors, 
I  with  the  Purthians  on  one  hand  and  the  Ro* 
|e  other.  The  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to 
%  world  through  Pulmyra.  It  aHerwards  became 
le  empire  as  a  free  state,  and  was  greatly  favoure*! 
L  and  the  Antonines,  under  whom  it  attained  its 
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native  of  Palmyra,  having  rendered  great 
'the  Roman  empire  in  a  war  against  the  Persians, 
Irith  the  consent  of  Gallienus,  the  title  of  king  of 
lad  <iaiiieiitii  conferred  upon  him  tha  oomtnaEid 


of  all  the  forces  in  the  Eaat  Odenatus  obtained  several 
victories  over  the  Persiana,  but  being  at  la&t  ireacherou^ly 
killed,  liis  wife  Zenobia,  an  aspiring  woman,  assumed  tl^ 
crown,  and  styling  herself  Queen  of  the  Ea^t,  usscrlcd  her 
sovereignty  over  Mesopotamia  and  Sym, 

Tlie  confusion  into  which  the  t"  .  thrown  by  do 

ineslic  dissension  and  the  uumer  is  tn  the  (hrund 

left  Zeiiobia  undisturbed  forsoverni  >Lar>,  tiuring  the  kltef  ^ 
part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus  and  the  subsequent  reign  of 

(Jlaudiufe.      But  after  Auielianus  was  proclaaiu'^   -  :*. 

be  resolved  to  put  do^n  Zenobia*  who  had  ex 

conquests  over  part  of  Asia  Minor.     Aurelian    b., .... 

vered  that   province,  and  defeated  Zenobia's  troops   near 
Aniioch,    and  afterwards  at  Emesa,   in  a  great  battle  in 
which  the  queen  commanded  in  person,      Zeiiobia  retired 
to  Palmyra,  which  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified, 
as  U  required  a  lung  siege  and  a  number  of  military  engine! 
to  reduce  it.      Zenobia  endeavoured  to  escape  towards  the 
Euphi-ates,  but  was  overtaken  by  the  soldiers  of  Aureliaa  " 
and  made  prisoner,      Palm>m  then  surrendered,  and  Au»l 
'Ha  garrison  in  it.      He  put  to  death  feveial  of  the" 
A*er»  of  Zenobia,  and  among  others  her  minmter, 
in'  iiisiiusopher  Longinus.     After  some  time,  the  people  of 
Palmyra  revolted,  and  killed  the  Roman  garrison.      Au- 
relian, otJ  receiving  information  of  it  in  Throce,  mar'-   1 
quickly  back  to  Syria,  and  having  entered  Palmyra  w;i 
resistance,  directed  an  indiscriminate  slaughteV    ♦  • 
habitants*      This  is  averred  by  his  own  letter  1 
whom  he  appointed  governor  of  the  place,  and  ......:  .. 

been  preserved  by  Vopiscus.  Zenobia  appeared  as  a  eaptiv 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian  at  Rome,  afte 
which  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  a  country-house  near 
Tibur,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  hfe.  Bvneellui 
says  that  she  married  a  Roman  senator,  and  had  children 
by  him.  A  Latin  inscription  at  Palmy ra,  copied  by  Wood 
and  Dawkins,  shows  that  the  pbcc  was  garrisoned  by  tb^ 
Romans  under  Diocletian,  who  built  or  restored  Be'veral' 
edi fleet*  Justinian  is  mentioned  by  Procopiui  as  having 
fortified  Palmyra  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  The  Moslems 
took  it  under  the  caliphaic  of  Abu  BeUr,  Mohammcd*» 
successor.  fOckley,  HiHnrtf  of  thi  Saracens,)  Wc  hcol'" 
no  more  of  Palmyra  after  this  till  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  iL  He  says  it  was  encon 
passed  by  a  wall,  and  that  there  were  in  it  4000  Jewi^ 
valiant  and  prepared  for  battle,  who  tnake  war  with  th¥ 
children  of  Edom  and  the  childiL'uof  Garah  or  the  Aralnana 
(the  Agarcnesof  the  Christian  historians  of  the  middle  aires), 
subject  unto  the  kingdom  of  Noialdinu*,  and  they  help  the 
burdertng  Ishmaelitei,  Among  them  Isaac,  surnnmedj 
Griecus,  and  Nathan  and  Uiiel.  have  the  preemineni^jjj 
(Purchas,  ix.,  ch.  5.)  The  latest  historical  notice  of  PaN 
myra  is  its  plunder  in  140(»  by  the  army  of  Tatncrliuie.  Ill 
has  been  in  u  ruined  and  desolate  slate  for  centuries  paar^j 
and  the  spot  is  inhabited  by  a  small  tribe  of  Bedowift^ 
Arabs,  who  have  built  their  Iiovela  in  the  peristyle  of  the! 
great  temple. 

The  first  appearance  of  Palmyra  is  very  striking*  Iti| 
innumerable  columns  and  other  ruin»»  extending  nearly  1 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  unobstructed  by  modern 
buildings,  contrast  byllieir  snow-white  appearance  with  thi^ 
yellowish  «and  of  the  desert.  But,  examined  separate!; 
few  of  these  remains  can  be  called  beautiful  as  works  < 
art.  The  largest  columns  do  not  exceed  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  40  feet  in  height  There  is  a  great  samenesi  in  the 
architecture,  all  the  columns  being  Corinthian,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  surround  the  temple  of  the  Sun|4 
which  are  Ionic  and  tinted,  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  i 
St/ria^  i$-c,  in  1817-18>)  Upon  the  whole,  the  ruins  of  Pal* 
myra  are  inferior  in  grandeur  and  style  to  those  of  Botdbek/ 
The  most  interesting  remains  of  Palmyra  are  jn  '  ^ 
sepulchres,  which  arc  outside  of  the  walls  of  t  t 

city,  and  are  budt  in  the  fthajie  of  square  towers,  fi<  .1  . 
to  five  stories  high,  each  forming  a  sepulchral  chatnbeft  witfc 
recuses  divided  into  four  or  five  compartments  fur  the  re^l 
ceplion  of  the  dead  bodies.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  orna-* 
menlfed  with  sculptures  and  ttuted  Corinthian  piiasters,  and 
the  walla  are  stuccoed  white.  The  ceding,  on  which  the 
paint  is  still  perfect,  is  ornamented  like  that  of  the  peristyli 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  with  the  heads 
various  deities  disposed  in  diamond*shaped  division'?.  Re 
mains  of  mummies  and  mummyHjlothaare  found  r* 
those  of  Egypt.  Thj  lines  of  the  streets  and  the  i 
of  the  houses  are  distinguishable  in  some  places*    bmsili 
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rows  of  eolumns  dcnofe  the  areas  of  the  open  courts  of  | 
prhnte  houses^  as  at  Pompeii.    The  iubrriptions  found  at  i 
PiUnyra  arc  either  Greek  or  Pulmyrcne,  with  the  cxceplioti  | 
of  one  in  Hebrew  and  one  or  two  in  Latin.     On  the  iiiarrij>- 
tions  of  Palmyra   see  the  work  *  Inscriptionea  Gra?cro  Pal- 
inyrenorum  cum  Annotationibus  Edw»  Bernirdi  et  Tliomfo  I 
8milb],'  Utrecht,  1698.  and  that  of  the  orientalist  Father  [ 
Giorgi,   *Do   Inscriptiombus   Palmyrenis  qure   in   Mu50ii> 
Capitolino  adservantur  iniei^retandis  Epistola,'  Rimie,  1782, 
Giorgi  makes  out  a  Palmyrenc  alphabet,  which  Barthi'lemy 
had  atlcmpted  to  do  before  hini,  but  not  successfully.     The 
antient  commerce  of  Palmyra  has  been  dtacusaed  by  Heercn, 
(Journal  qf  Education^  vol.  ii.,  and  the  reforencos  there 
given.) 

Wood  and  Dawkins  visited  Palmyra  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  cenluryj  and  puUlihed  a  description  of  its  remains, 
with  plates,  folio,  London,  1758.  Since  ihtit  lime  Volncy, 
Cassas,  Bankes,  Irby,  and  other  travellers  have  visitud  the 
same. 

PALMY'RA  (Zoology).  Savigny's  name  for  a  genua  of 
Dorsibranchiate  Annelids^  distinguishable  by  their  upper 
fasciculflE*  the  bristle  like  or  hair-like  processes  forming 
which  aro  large,  tlatlened,  disposed  in  a  fan-shape,  and 
brilliant  as  polished  ^old.  Their  cirrhi  and  brancui©  are 
but  little  marked.  Their  body  is  elongated,  and  they  have 
two  rather  long  and  three  very  small  tentacles. 

The  only  specie*  known  is  Palmyra  auH/erat  Say. 

Localihf. — Seas  of  the  Isle  of  France, 

PALMYRA,  a  name  applied  by  the  Europeans  in  India 
to  the  stalely  palm  called  by  botanists  BorassusJiabeUiformis. 
[BoRAssus.]  This  by  the  Hindus  is  called  Tal  and  Tbr, 
whence  its  sap  is  named  taree,  and  this  being  fermented 
to  produce  a  spirit,  has  given  origin  to  the  toddy  of  Euro- 
peans. This  tree  is  common  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and  extends 
even  as  far  north  as  30''  of  N.  latitude.  Its  leaves  are  em- 
ployed in  making  fans  and  punkahs,  and  also  in  thatching : 
the  fruit  is  eaten:  the  sap  is  drank  in  its  natural  slate,  and 
forms  a  refreshing  beverage*  or  is  evaporated  to  make  jagun/, 
or  coarse  sugar ;  but  if  fermented,  it  farms  one  of  thu  intoxi- 
cating liquors  of  tropical  countries*  This  tree  often  presents 
a  very  remarkable  appearance,  that  of  growing  apparently 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  banyan  tree  (Ftms  itidtca).  This 
has  been  well  explained  by  Dr,  Roxburgh:  the  seed  of 
the  latter,  having  been  eaten  by  birds,  is  by  thera  frequently 
deposited  on  the  moist  upper  parts  of  the  leaves  and  spalhes 
of  the  Palmyra  tree,  where  germinating,  it  soon  sends  down 
its  descending  shoijls  or  roots,  which,  tn  course  of  lime, 
entirely  encircle  the  palm.  This  finally  appears  with  only 
its  bunch  of  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  trunk  of  the 
banyan-tree,  out  of  which  it  appears  to  be  growing,  though 
actually  older,  and,  like  it,  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the 
ground, 

PALO  DE  VACA.     [Cow-tree.] 

PALOMFNO  Y  VELASCO,  DON  ACISLO  ANTO- 
NIO, an  eminent  Spanish  painter^  was  born  in  1G53  (some 
«iy  1658)»  at  Bujalunce,  near  Cordova,  in  the  university 
of  which  city  ho  becarae  a  student,  but  his  predilection 
for  Iho  arts  induced  him  to  take  instruction  in  painting 
from  Don  Juan  do  Valdes  Leal^  in  whose  company  he  went 
in  1678  to  Madriil  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
stvles  of  diffcreJit  schools.  He  was  introduced  to  king 
Cnarles  XL  by  the  celebrated  Coellc),  and  obtained  through 
the  friendship  of  Carenno  a  commission  to  paint  the  gallery 
Del  Ciervo.  He  puinled  the  history  of  Psyche  so  entirely  to 
thtj  king's  satisfaction  that  he  gave  him  the  title  of  his  prin- 
cipal painter  and  a  considerable  pt^nsiun.  lie  obtained  such 
numerous  commissions,  that  notwithstanding  his  extraor- 
dinary industry,  he  w^as  often  unable  to  do  more  than  fur- 
nish iho  design,  leavint^  it  to  be  finished  by  his  pupd  Dio- 
nisco  Vidal.  His  reputation  continued  to  increase,  and  all 
his  works,  which  he  executed  at  Valencia,  Salamanca,  Gra- 
nada, and  Cordova,  to  which  cities  lie  was  successively 
invited,  were  highly  approved.  It  has  been  a  reproach  to 
him  that  among  some  of  his  grandest  works»  such  as  the 
Confeision  of  St,  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  and 
those  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  his  figuros  are  too  faith- 
ful tr/Luseript^  of  ordinary  life.  What  he  executed  himself, 
whether  in  oil  or  in  fresco,  is  distinguished  by  invention  and 
drawiiig,  ^ud  his  perspective  and  colouring  are  admirable. 
He  died  at  Madrid,  April  13,  172G, 

Palomino  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  three  parts,  theoreti- 
cal, pmctjcal,  and  biographical,    The  first  two  bear  the  title 


of  *  El  Museo  pictorieo  y  Escala  optica/  The  4 
'  El  Purnaso  Espatiol  pictorieo,  tomo  teceeiroA 
172-1,  though  perhaps  only  intended  as  aD  Appeoi 
two  others,  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  intertj 
may  be  considered,  says  Fusel i,  as  the  Vasan  of  1 
copious,  as  credulous,  as  negligent  of  dates,  toogifl 
energy,  too  indefinite  for  tue  delineation  of  cliifl 
eminently  useful  with  the  emendations  of  mc»den}i 
accurate  biographers.  j 

PA  LOS,  a  little  port  of  Andalucia,  on  tl^  soull 
coast  of  Spain,  has  become  celebrated  aa  the  spq 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovei 
morning  of  I  he  3rd  of  August,  1492.  [Columw 
viuus  to  this,  the  port  of  Palo s  had  been  condcun 
to  some  dismeanour  of  its  inhabit  ants*  to  maintain 
vols  for  a  twelvemonth  for  the  public  service,  bii4 
this  circumstance  that  it  owed,  what  afterwacdi  | 
honour,  of  furnishing  the  vessels  employed  in  tht 
of  the  New  World,  The  town,  which  at  all  timai 
small,  now  contains  llUO  inhabitants,  whose  oalyl 
sists  of  wine,  brandy  distilleries  for  the  comul 
Seville,  and  wood  from  the  pine- forests  in  lh«  i; 
hood-  The  only  remarkable  building  is  a  coo 
merly  a  temple  consecrated  to  Proherpine,  and  wl 
ing  tho  middle  ages,  was  occupied  by  the  kni^J 
Temple. 

{Minano,  DicciotiaHo  Geografico  de  EspaUa  | 
vol.  vi. ;  Navarretc,  Coleccioti  de  Viaget^  yoU  ik^ 
HisL  del  Nucvo-Mundo.) 

PALSY.     [Paralysis,] 

PALUDPNA  (Mahcology).     [pERisTOmAWfc 

PALY  THO  A,  a  genus  of  zoophytic  anioill 
Alcyonium,    [Zoanthaeia.] 

PAMIERS,  the  chief  town  of  an  an'ondisseoM 
depaiirnciit  of  Ari(5go  or  Arridge  in  France.  It  is^ 
the  valley  of  the  Arriegc,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
about  lu  miles  north  of  Foix,  the  capital  of  the  ^ 
and  about  40  miles  south  by  east  of  Toulouse.  Pi 
known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Fredfli 
delatum,  and  it  ranked  as  the  capital  of  the  cotiol 
The  town  is  of  middling  size;  and  though  \bib\ 
well  laid  out,  the  houses  are  ill  built  There  is  t 
said  to  have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  the 
Mansard ;  also  a  small  theatre.  The  populatiot^J 
was  5i60  for  the  town,  or  6U43  for  ihe  whole  c<« 
lb3(>,  it  was  GGQS  for  the  commune.  The  chief  | 
tures  are  of  stoel,  flics,  scythes,  ordinary  woollen  | 
cotton  and  woollen  yarn ;  the  wool  employed  i« 
Ttiereaie  eight  yearly  fairs.  Considerable  trada 
carried  on,  Tho  environs  of  the  town  are  riel 
fruit,  and  pasturage.  Pamiers  is  the  seat  of  a  I 
the  bishop  is  asuflVaganof  the  archbishop  of  TouK 
diocese  comprehends  the  department.  There  i 
town  a  subordinate  court  of  just  ire  and  a  hil 
There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neigh'^'^'Mi*-^^ 
considered  to  bo  serviceable  for  chronic; 

The  arrondissementof  Paraiers  comprc;..  ^^^  .  d 
part  of  the  department,  and  is  divided  into  six 4 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace;  it  cofl 
]  \b  communes,  and  had,  in  183l|  a  population ot 

PAMPAS,     [Plaivs.1 

PAMPELU'NA,  or  P/\MPLO'NA.    [NavaI 

PA'MPHILUS  was  a  native  of  Ampbipolil 
Apelhs),  but  he  studied  his  art  under  Eupompus 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  school  which  \ 
founded.  Eupompus  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  and  tli 
of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting.  He  IntrodtH 
stylo  of  art,  and  added  a  third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  thi 
only  acknowledged  two  distinct  styles  of  paintiq 
previously  as  the  Helladic  and  the  Asiatic,  but  sad 
to  Eupompus  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic.  These  % 
with  tlie  Sicyonic,  ticnceforth  formed  the  three  chU 
styles  of  Grecian  painting,  (Plmy.  xxxv.  lu,  36.) 
his  pupil  Pamphilus,  Eupompus  established  those 
of  art  whith  Euphranor,  Apelles,  Protogenei,  u 
successfully  developed. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Sicyomc  school  wei 
attention  to  dramatic  truth  of  composition,  and  a 
more  systematic  style  of  design.    The  h 
Eupompus  were,  that  man  should   he 
actually  appears,  not  as  he  really  is,  and  liiat  nal 
was  to  be  imitated,  not  an  artist,     (Pliijy,  x; 
Such  wa«  the  answer  which  Eupompus  gave  (o. 
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in  heing  uked  Vjr  hitn  which  of  hit  predecessors  b<» 
>Uld  tmilate. 

^arophilus  succeoded  Eupompus  in  the  school  of  Sicyon» 
I  Uughi  hii  principles  to  Apelles.  He  was«  says  Pliny 
Elv.  10»  36)»  the  first  painter  who  was  skilled  in  all  ih& 
BHces,  *  omnibui  litcris  eruditus,*  particiiWIy  arithmetic 
A  geometry,  without  which  he  denied  tlmt  art  could  b« 
rTecied.  By  tirithmelic  and  geometry  we  must  understand 
^principles  of  the  art  irhicti  can  be  reduced  to  rule: 
inthmeuc,  the  syslem  of  the  construction  and  the  propor- 
Its  of  the  parts  of  the  Imman  body ;  by  geometry.  per< 
Ktive  and  oplici,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary 
give  a  correct  representation  of  and  a  proper  balance  to  the 
ure.     Flaxman  properly  explains  the  tcrmti  by  the  rules 

'^•- "^iMn  and  motion  ;  he  remarks,  *  How  geometry  and 

were  applied  to  llie  study  of  the  human  figure. 
..  ^  .„_  informs  us  from  the  writiufifs  of  Greek  artists, 
ta|k|froni  those  of  Pa mphilus  himself :   **  a  man/'  say»  he, 
aajbeso  placed  with  his  arms  and  legs  e?itenilefl»  that 
navel  being  made  the  centre,  a  circle  can  be  drawn 
Ofi  touchitig  the  extremities  of  bis  fingers  and  toes.    In 
like  manner  a  man  standing  upright,  with  bm  arms 
faded,  is  eurlo5t«d  in  a  square  the  extreme  extent  of  his 
IS  being  equal  to  his  height."  *     Flaxman  remarks  also, 
t  *it  is  impossible  to  see  the  numerous  figures  springing, 
ipiogf  dancinj^,  and  falling  in  the  Herculaneum  paint- 
i  on  the  painted  vases,  and  the  antique  basao^relievos, 
boat  being  assured  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  must 
e  employea  geometrical  Bgures  to  determine  the  degrees 
curvature  in  the  body,  and  angular  or  rectdmear  extent 
be  limbs,  and  to  fix  the  centre  of  gravity,' 
Each  was  the  authority  of  Pamphilus,  says  Pliny  (xxxv. 
36),  that  chiedy  through  his  mfluence,  first  in  Sicyon 
then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youth  were  taught 
•rC  of  drawing  before  all  others;  it   was  considered 
>iig9t  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  wait  practised  exclu- 
\\y  by  the  free-born,  for  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  all 
rea  toe  uaa  of  the  cestrum  or  graph  is  (yptupl{^}, 
n  Ihis  school  of  Pamphilus^  Ihe  most  famous  of  all  the 
ools  of  aniient  painting,  the  progressive  courses  of  study 
Ipied  the  Jong  period  of  ten  years,  comprehending  in- 
let ion  in  draw  in  f^,  *  arithmetic,*  ceome  try »  anatomy,  and 
iting  in  its  dilferent  branches*    The  fee  of  ailmission  was 
imm  ibaa  a  talent  (Piiny,  xxxv*  10,  36) ;  a  large  fee,  fur 
Attic  talent,  which  is  most  probably  here  alluded  to, 
s  about  216/.  sterling.     Piiny  mentions  that  Apellea  and 
tanlhius  both   paid  this    fee.     Apelles  studied  under 
'lorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  entered  the  school  of  Pam* 
Kus  at  Sicyon.     Pausias  of  Sicyon  also  studied  encaustic 
ler  Pamphilus,  but  Pliny  does  not  inform  us  whether  ho 
>nged  to  his  school  and  paid  the  above-mentioned  fee. 
^mphilus,  hke  his  master  Eupompus,  seems  to  have  been 
Upied  principally  with  the  theory  of  art  and  with  teach- 
♦  for  we  have  very  scanty  notices  of  his  works.     Yet  he 
this  pupil  Melanthius,  according  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10), 
rnost  renowned  amongst  the  Greeks  for  composi- 
bave  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
UT*ij*iuje,'  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  iPlutus,  385),  and 
"ce  others  mentioned  by  Pliny^the  Battle  of  Phi i us  and 
of  the  Athenians^  Ulysses  on  the  Raft,  and  a  rela- 
'cognalio,'  probably  a  family  |wrlrttit;  these  pic* 
'are  all  cimspicuous  for  the  scientific  arranjjement  of 
and  their  subjects  certainly  afford  good  mate* 
fine  composition, 
period  of  Pamphilus  is  sufficiently  fixed  by  the  cir- 
;ncc  of  his  having  taui^ht    Apelles,  and   he  cont^- 
tly  fburishcd  somewhat  before  and  about  the  time  of 
Jihp'lL  of  Macedon,  from  b.c,  388  to  about  n>c.  348.    He 
'    :'•>  upon  the  arts,  but  ihey  have  unfortunately  suf- 
>mmon  fate  of  the  writings  of  every  other  antient 
UHL     Hq  vvrote  on  pamting  and  famous  painters. 
FA'MPHILUS  was  bishop  of  Ciicsarea  in  Palestine,  and 
ft  intimate  friend  of  Cusebms,  who  was  called  Painphili 
itr  him.     [EusKBius.]     He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
rih.<   "nd  to  have  been  educated  by  Pierius.     He  spent 
r  part  of  his  life  in  Ciesarea,  where  he  suffered 
',  m  the  year  3U9- 

I  man  of  profound  learning,  and  devoted  himself 

iho  study    of   the   Scriptures  and  the  works 

Cbrutiun  writers*    Jerome  states  that  be  wrote  out  with 

I  own   hand   tlie  greater  part  of  Origen's  works*      He 

tndad  a  library  at  Ca»sarea,  chieHy  consisting  of  eccle- 

works,  which  became  celebrated  throughout  the 
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Christian  world.     It  was  destroyed  before  the  middle  of  tht  i 
seventh  centur)\     He  constantly  lent  and  gave  away  copiea 
of  the  Scriptures.     Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  piety  and  benevolence. 

Jerome  states  that  Pamphilus  coin  posed  an  apology  fof  ^ 
Ongen  before  Eusebius;  but  at  a  later  period  having' du*  i 
covered  that  the  work  which  he  had  taken  for  Pamphilus'a 
waa  only  the  fifbt  book  of  Euaebius's  apology-  for  Ortgen.  be 
denied  that  Pampbdus  wrote  anytbintr  except  short  lettera 
to  his  friends.  The  truth  seems  ty  be  thut  the  first  five  booka 
of  the  '  Apology  for  Origen*  were  composed  by  Eusebius  and 
Pampbdus  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  by  Eu>.ebiU3  alonc» 
after  the  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another  work  which  Pam- 
philus effected  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius  was  an  cditioa 
of  the  Sepluagint,  from  the  text  in  Origen's  *  Hexapla.* 
This  edition  waa  generally  used  in  the  Eofitern  church, 
Monlfaucon  and  Fabricius  have  published  'Contents  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles' as  a  work  of  Pampbdus;  but  this  ia 
in  all  probabihty  the  production  of  a  later  writer. 

Eusebius  wrote  a  'Life  of  Pamphilus/  in  three  books^ 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  even  of  these  the  genuineness  ii  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have  however  notices  of  him  in  the  *Eccle- 
aiaslical  History'  of  Eusebius  (vii.  32),  and  in  ihe  *De  Viria 
Illuslribus'  and  other  works  of  Jerome,  (Lardner's  Credi- 
tiliiy^  part  ii.,  c,  59,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

PAMPHY'LIA(na/i^vXia>,a  provinceof  Asia  Minor,  for- 
merly  called  Mopsopiaaccordmg  to  Phny  {Hist.  Nat,,v.  261, 
extended  alonu;  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Olbia 
to  Plulemais*  (a  di^itance  of  640  stadia  accoi-ding  to  Strabo, 
XIV.,  p.  6fi7):  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pi&idia,  on 
the  west  by  Lycia  and  the  south-western  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Cdicia.  Pamphylia  was  separated  from 
Pisidia  by  Mount  Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous 
streams  which  flowed  from  the  high  land  of  Pisidia.  Th© 
eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  described  by  Captain  Beaufort 
as  flat,  sandy »  and  dreary,  but  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  ihe  interior  of  the  country,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fel- 
lowa^s  account  (^rcMrnow  in  Afia  Minor,  p.  204),  is  very 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  western  part  of  the  coast 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea 
and  attain  the  greatest  heit^ht  in  Mount  Solyma  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  The  western  part  of  the  country 
is  composed^  accordmg  to  Mr.  Fellows  (p.  184),  *for  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  of  a  mass  of  incrusted  or  petrified  vegetable 
matter,  lying  embosomed,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the  high 
range  of  marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have 
formed  the  coast  of  this  country.  As  the  streams,  and  in- 
deed large  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  mountains,  enter  the 
country  ftirmed  of  this  porous  mass,  they  almost  totally  dis- 
appear beneath  tt ;  a  few  little  streams  only  are  kept  on 
the  surface  by  arliflcial  means,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
aqueducts  and  mills,  and  beint;  carried  along  the  plain,  fall 
over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  The  course  of  the  rivers  beneath 
these  deposited  plainj*  is  continued  to  their  termination  at  a 
short  distance  out  at  sea,  where  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
rise  abundantly  all  along  the  coast,  sometimes  at  the  dis- 
tance of  tt  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.' 

The  Pam ph J  liana,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii,  9l>,  were 
desi^endants  of  the  people  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Am- 
pbilochus  and  Calchas  afier  the  destruction  of  Troy.  They 
were  subdued  by  CrcBsus  (Herod.,  i.  28),  and  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  supplied  Xerxes 
with  thirty  ships  in  his  expedition  against  Greece  (Herod., 
vii.  91).  We  know  very  liille  of  the  history  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  it  is  not  improbable,  considering  its  prox^imity  to 
Pisidia  [Pisidia].  that  its  dependence  on  the  Persian  em- 
pire w^as  oftentimes  merely  nominal.  Under  th©  Syrian 
kinga  it  formed  a  separate  province  including  Pisidia  ;  and 
the  &ame  appears  to  have  been  the  case  under  the  Roman 
empire,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  united  to 
the  province  of  Galatia.    (Tac,  Hist,t  ii.  !)J 

Though  Pamphylia  was  of  small  extent,  it  contained  se- 
veral towns  of  considerable  importance.  Olbia,  the  first 
town  on  the  west,  i^  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.,  p.  667)  as  a 
strongly  forlifled  place  on  the  coast;  and  beyond  it,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Catarractes  {Duden},  was  Altalia  (Ada- 
//a),  founded  by  Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Per^amua. 
This  city  was  visited  by  St,  Paul  in  his  road  from  Perge  to 

*  VMnjiBiit.  JVal.«v.  86) and  M#U (t  14) malte  PajophyUabpcia at  Phurila, 
which  tliey  reckon  &  city  uf  Pamiifi^lia ;  but  th*  mmjarity  of  wrilvr*  f|w«k  oC 
it  x»  u-  I.ycian  eily.      l.JTV  «%)»  th«t  it  l» on  Ihd  iKiutKlariFi  orL^m  &ad  P*tB,< 
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Antioch  (AcU\  xiv*  25,  26K  Mn  Fellows,  who  vUited 
Adalia  in  1838,  np^aks  of  it  as  a  small  but  clean  town, 
built  on  a  clifV  which  itses  sixty  or  eit^hty  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  informs  us  (p.  187)  that  it  contains  numerous 
Amgmeuis  of  anttent  buildings^  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
staiui^s.  whieh  are  generally  budt  into  the  walls  of  the  town 
nvitb  cai'e  and  tome  tai^te. 

East  of  AttaliA,  and  60  itadia  from  the  coast,  on  tbe  Ces- 
trui  iAiku),  was  Porge,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  which  was 
a  relebiattKi  leraple  of  the  Pergcean  Artemis,  at  which  a 
sacred  met?un)^  {Travifyvpig)  was  beld  every  year  (Cic»  in 
yen-.,  i.  '20;  Strabo,  p.  667).  Perge  was  visited  twice  by 
Si.  Paul ;  first,  when  he  came  from  Paphos  in  Cyprus  (AcU, 
xui.  13)»  and  tlie  second  time,  on  his  road  from  Pisidia 
iAcis.  xiv.  24,  25).  Perge  wa<>  situated  between  and  upon 
the  ^\diis  of  two  bklU,  with  an  extensive  valley  in  front,  and 
backed  by  the  mouniains  of  the  Taurus,  (Fellows,  p.  19 L) 
It  contains  several  antient  ruins  ;  of  which  the  principal 
are.  a  tariie  theatre,  of  the  width  of  330  feet,  a  stadium,  or 
course  for  races,  and  two  or  three  temples.  The  next 
t4jwn  which  we  come  to  is  Aspendus,  on  tbe  Euiymedon,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Sirabo,  p«  667 > ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  built  on  a  precipitous  rock  (Ar- 
nan,  i.  26).  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
im{>ortance  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  punished  the  in- 
habitants severely  for  refusing  to  contribute  Bfiy  lalenls 
and  supply  him  with  tbe  horses  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cusiorae^l  to  rear  for  the  king  of  Persia.  (Anmti,  i.  26,  27) 
Under  the  Seleuctdoe  it  was  able  to  send  4DU0  men  against 
Sclge,  a  town  of  Pisidia  (Polyb.,  v*  73.  s.  3);  and  Cteero 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  an  antient  and  noble  city,  full 
of  works  of  art  tCic,  m  Ferr.,  i.  20)*  Tlie  site  of  Aspen- 
dus  IS  duublfuL  Most  modern  maps  place  the  modern 
vdlage  of  Siarus  upon  what  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  position  of  Aspendus;  but  Mr.  Feilow:^  states  that 
no  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  bo  heard  of  m  the  neigh- 
bonrhuod.  East  of  Aspendus,  and  beyond  the  Melas,  was 
Side  {Eitki\  which  was  founded  by  the  .iiolian  Greeks 
of  Cuma  in  Mysia ;  but  tbe  iiibabitants,  aeeordiii^  to 
Amau  (i.  26),  did  not  speak  Greek*  The  rums  of  Side, 
which  contain  a  large  theatre,  have  been  described  both 
by  Captain  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Fellows,  but  they  arc  far 
inferior  to  the  rums  of  moi»t  of  tbe  other  cities  of  P&m- 
pbylia. 

PAN,  a  deity  of  the  Greek  mythotogy,  whose  countiy 
was  Arcadia.  He  waa  the  tutelar  god  of  the  shepherds. 
Pan  is  represented  with  two  horns,  a  goat's  henrd,  a  goat  s 
tail,  and  ^oatV  feet,  boldini^  the  syrinx,  a  kind  of  musical 

Ejpc,  wbicli  ho  was  said  to  ha%e  invented.  The  satyrs  are 
is  attendants.  Pan  is  mentioned  in  the  early  mythi  as  having 
been  present  at  tbe  battle  of  the  Titans,  whom  he  assisted 
in  routing  by  frightening  them  by  a  wild  noise  which  he 

Produced  by  blowing  in  a  sea  shell.  He  was  also  said  to 
ave  accompanied  Bacchus  to  India,  and  that  upon  one  oc- 
oasion,  by  utierin'^  a  loud  scream,  which  was  repeated  by 
the  echoeR,  be  seared  away  the  enemy.  From  these  inci- 
dents the  expression  'panic  fear,*  meaninga  terror  produced 
by  no  obvious  or  sufficient  cause,  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived. Pun  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and  other  Greek 
cities.  His  worship  was  introduced  into  Italy  at  an  early 
period,  where  he  was  also  called  Inuus;  and  festivals,  called 
Lupercalia,  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Pan  Lupcrcus,  the 
protector  of  ibe  tlocks  against  wolves.  According^  to  Servius 
Cnoto  to  Virgd*s  '  Eclogues,'  ii.  31)  Pan  was  also  conmdered 
as  the  god  of  Nature,  a  personification  of  the  universe,  the 
word  pan  (travU  iu  Greek,  mcaiung  *all,'  or  *  the  whole/ 

PAN,  the  Hindu  name  of  the  leaf  of  the  betie  pepper. 
[Piper  BetlkJ 

PANANUS  of  Athens,  tbe  brother  or  the  nephew  of 
Phidias,  the  former  according  to  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  the 
latter  according  to  Strabo,  was  one  of  the  flr^^t  of  the  Greeks 
who  attained  to  any  great  excellence  in  painting;  but  be 
baK  been  very  improperly  termed  by  some  the  Cimabue  of 
the  Greeks,  for  although  tbe  eontemporary,  he  was  many 
year«  the  junior  of  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Dionystus  of 
Colophon,  who  had  all  deservedly  attained  the  greatest 
lame  in  Athens  considerably  before  his  time. 

Panajnijs  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  Olympian 

Jui  iter,  but  Ins  most  famous  work  was  the  'Battle  of  Mara* 

thon'  in  the  Ptecile  at  Athens ;  it  contained  the  Iconics  or  por- 

tfvii  ti^uie»o[  Mihuides,Callimarhus, Cyneegirius,  generals 

or  the  A  thewans,  and  of  DaLis  and  Ariaphernes,  general*  of 

tlje  bufb^iatis  (Piwf,  jtxxr.  8,  $4);  th«ii  respeoUv©  mmes 
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were  not  attached  to  the  figures  in  this  instance  t 
'Against  Utesiphon'),  that  having  already  becoroi 
(|uated  custom.  These  Iconics  have  been  considered  ( 
nortrails  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  but  the] 
Pana!»nus  cannot  have  been  painted  much  less  that] 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  took  place,  and  uear)| 
after  the  deaths  of  most  of  the  above-named  genti 
the  PcBcile  was  built  by  Cimon  in  tbe  3rd  yeax  of 
Ol>  mpiad,  20  years  after  the  balile  of  Marathon :  t| 
nian  Jupiter  was  painted  in  the  86th,  So  >ears  li 
Pliny  meniionfi  the  83rd  as  the  period  of  Panfl^is 
portraiture  therefore,  unless  taken  from  earlier  - 
which  IS  very  imprub^ble,  must  m  this  instance  Ij 
confined  to  tbe  costume  and  decorations  of  ge 
known  to  have  been  worn  by  them  upon  tbe  oocni 
the  *  Iconics' consequently,  whether  paintings  of 
although  sometimes  portraits  in  countenance  a«  i 
igure,  were  apparently  not  necessarily  so. 

Tbe  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon  was  in  1 
divisions;  the  Urst  represented  the  poeltions  ol 
armies  before  the  battle,  tbe  second  and  third  ih#i 
incidents  during  tbe  battle,  and  the  fourth  th«  | 
and  flight  of  the  Persians;  each  in  itself  an  exteoi 
position  and  forming  an  independent  picture.  (F 
i.  15.)  It  appears  that  Micon  assisted  Paneenus  in 
these  pictures,  and  wa^  fined  30  nunm  (lU^A),  fot 
painted  the  barbarians  larger  than  the  Greeks^ 

The  paintings  and  decoratinns  of  tbe  Olynipisi 
by  Paneenus  were  on  the  throne  and  on  the  w4 
the  throne  of  the  statue.  (Strabo,  viit.  p.  3M 
subjects  of  the  paintings  were.  Atlas  supporimg 
and  Earth,  wrih  Hercules  near  him  about  to  nHj 
from  his  burden;  Theseus  and  Peinthous ;  figuM 
renting  Greece  and  Sabmis,  the  latter  bearing  t] 
of  a  ship  in  her  hands ;  the  Combat  of  Herciil 
the  Nemean  Lion;  Ajax  and  Cassandra;  H(p| 
the  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  with  her  mother;  Pi^Uf 
chained,  and  Hercules  preparing  to  destroy  the  Tulti 
preyed  upon  him  ;  and  Penthesilea  dymg,  supj 
Achilles,  with  Hesperian  nymphs  bearing  fruit.  ( 
?.  1L> 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Pantenua  pointed  Ibe  iiit<rii 
temple  of  Minerva  at  EI  is  with  milk  and 
painted  also  the  inside  of  Minerva's  shield^  bat 
manner  we  are  not  informed. 

Already  in  the  time  of  PaniBniis  prite  contests 
blished  at  Connlh  and  Delphi,  in  one  of  whioli 
defeated  by  Timosoras  of  Chakis  at  the  Pytblli 
(Plmy,  xxxv.  9,  35,)  AltLouf^h  this  b  the  onl|i 
have  of  Timagoras,  he  must  ha%e  been  a  painter  of 
able  merit,  from  this  sjngle  circtuastance.  He  hiM 
brated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

PANi^TlUS,  a  &reek  philosofiber,  was  •  1 
Rhodes.  He  studied  at  Athi'ns,  under  Diogenes  t 
and  afterwards  cDme  to  Rome,  about  140  fiX^  i 
gave  Wessons  of  philosophy  and  was  intimate  «lt 
.fHmilianus,  the  younger  Leelius,  and  Polybii 
tmie  Panntius  returned  to  Athens,  where  be 
leader  of  tlie  Stoic  school,  and  where  he  died  li  ■ 
vanced  ag^e.  Posidonius,  Scylax  of  Halicarnaa«i|l« ' 
and  Mnesarchus  are  mentioned  among  his 
Pana^tius  was  not  apparently  a  strict  Stoic,  but 
an  Eclectic  philosopher  who  tempered  the  iM 
his  sect  by  adopting  something  of  the  mora 
and  milder  principles  of  Plato  and  the  other 
demicians.  (Cit'ero,  De  Finibus,  iv.  28.)  Cicero, 
repeateflly  of  the  works  of  Pansetius  in  terms  of  1^ 
veneration,  and  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed 
them,  says  that  Panstius  styled  Plate  '  ' 
*  the  Homer  of  philosophy,*  and  only  dis6« 
the  subject  of  the  immoriahty  of  the  soui,  >^ni' 
not  to  have  admitted.     (Tuscul.  Qua-H.^  i.  32  ) 

Aulus  Gellius  (xii.  5)  says  that  PiAnsp*"-  ' 
principle  of  apaihy  adopted  by  the  later  Si 
to  Zeno's  original  meaning,  namely,  ih 
ought  to  know  how  to  master  tbe  imp, 
receives  through  the  senses.  In  a  leti 
which  PanaetiuB  wrote  to  Q.  Tubcro,  mentiotivd  b| 
{De  Fmibua,  iv.  9),  he  instructed  him  how  to 
pain,  but  never  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  tl 
was  not  an  evil.  He  was  very  temperate  in  hii<] 
and  he  oDen  replied  to  didicult  que^ttoiu  Vttb 
^Ut^sMUuHi  saving  Mxm,*ly{i\\  coofidt^r.* 
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None  or  (he  works  of  Pansiius  have  come  down  to  us, 
at  fheif  litlcs  iMid  &  few  sentences  from  thero  arc  quoted 
f  Cicero,  Diogenes  La£rtiuB,  and  others.  He  wrote  a 
nutM  'On  Duties/  the  substance  of  which  Cicero  merged 
I  his  own  work  *  De  Otficiis,'  Cicero  says  that  PansBtiun  had 
tfided  hw  subject  into  three  parls :  the  first  treated  orihose 
Me*  in  which  men  deliberate  between  what  is  honest  and 
bat  is  dishonest ;  the  second,  concerning  what  is  useful  and 
bat  is  disadvnntageous;  and  the  third*  of  those  eases  in 
bich  the  ubeful  is  opposed  to  the  honest:  that  he  treated 
m  two  fir^t  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  did  not  go  on  with 
l«  third  part,  although  he  bad  promised  to  do  so,  and  though 
»  lived  for  thirty  years  after  he  had  composed  the  others. 
[is  disciple  Po^ulonius  supplied  in  some  degree  the  defl- 
jencT-  (De  Officiis^  m.  %  ond  Epht.  ad  AtL,  xfi.  1  h) 
All  i»te  a  treatise  'On  Divination/  of  which  Cicero 

fti.j  use  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  subject. 

^kfUK  u.  •4^,  Cicero  quotes  Panaetius  as  *  one  amon^  the 
■PHvho  rejected  the  predictions  of  the  soothf^ayers ;  and 
Kiiseiple,  8cylax  of  Halicajnassus,  an  ajiirologer  bimselft 
ni  ilsu  a  distinfpiisbed  statesman  in  his  native  town,  ah 
tM  vho  despised  aU  the  Cbaldsean  arts  of  fort une-tel ting.' 
NwiBtitis  wrote  a  treatise  *On  Tranquillity  of  Mind/  which 

suppose  may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Plutarch  in 
k  (earnig  the  same  htle.  He  wrote  also  a  book  'On 
inee,'   mentioned   by  Cicero  {Ad  Attieum,   xiii.   8K 

T  'On    Magisirntes,*   and    one   'On    Heresies,'  or 

of  philosophers.     His  book  *  On  Socrates/  quoted  by 
Laertiua» and  by  Plutarch  in  his'Lifeof  Aristides,' 

pN^bobly  a  part  of  the  last -mentioned  work.    Laertius 

'Seneca  quote  several  opinions  of  Panctius  coneerning 

tics  atid   tnetaphysics,   and    also   physicj:^.      He  argued 

«l  the  lorrt^d  zone  was  inhabited,  contrary  to  the  common 

Kiion  of  his  time.     Sejxecti  [Epist,  1 16)  relateiihis  prudent 

t    digni0ed   reply  to  a  young  man  who   had  asked  his 

•ice  on  the  passion  of  love.    For  further  information  con- 

n  irtP'    tliiA   msringuisbed   phibjsopher  of   antiquity,    see 

>Critira  de  Paneetio  Rhodio,'  by  F.  G. 

/    II,  ii)ri2;  and  Chardon  de  la  Rochette, 

r^ianges  de  Critique  et  de  PUilologie/  voL   i*,  Paris, 

*ANAMA\  THE  ISTHMUS  OF.  constitutes  the  most 
tetti  and  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  long  isthmus  by 
l^h  the  two  Americas  are  united.  It  extends*  together 
il  the  province  of  Veragua,  which  is  conlit^uous  to  it  on 
west,  from  77**  to  83*  W.  long.»  between  7*"  20'  and  10** 
lal.  When  measured  along  its  cur^e^  the  length  from 
fr  -  •  >  nearly  5iiu  miles,  but  its  width  varies  from 
.  It  may  cover  a  surface  of  about  30,000 
>,  or  considerably  more  than  the  extent  of  Ire- 

of  Santa  Maria,  the  first  European  settlement 

,  was  founded  by  Balboa,  in   ISlO^on  this  isth- 

be  site  ifi  now  hardly  known..     Though  the  com - 

Icmall  width  of  the  isthmus  was  soon  discovered, 

^__at  advantages  which  it  offered  to  a  speefly  and 

ftmunicalion  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 

^ftpparent,  yet  for  three  hundred  years  after  this  dis> 

I  the  natural  features  of  this  region  were  entirety  un- 

Ilubertson,  in  his  *  History  of  America/  observes 

limuB  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  a  range  of 

Stains;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  Mr  Lloyd* 

kinan,  has  surveyed  the  most  eastern  and  nar* 

I  of  it* 

SoiL  Climate,  and  Piver^.— The  place  where 

lies  of  South  America  terminate  has  not  been  quite 

On  our  mapij  a  mountain  is  laid  down,  near 

rbich  is  called  the  Peak  of  Candelaria,  but  it  is 

I  whether  it  is  connected  with  the  Andes  or  is  an 

tucomit.     There  are  some   reasons  for   supposing 

!  is  not  connected  with  that  tnounlain-range.     But  it 

tain  ihai  west  of  this  mountain  (77^  30'  W.  long.)  no 

^  of  hills  or  mountains,  not  even  an  isolated  elevation 

derate  height  occurs,  and  that  the  whole  isthmus  be- 

^ttie  two  !^eas  i^  a  Hat  country,  only  a  few  feet  above 

aier  ranrk.    This  low  country  extends  westward  for 

iban  a  hundred  miles  to  the  western  extremity  of 

!»go  Bay.     The  average  width  of  this  part  of  the  Islh- 

es  not  exceed  forty   miles,  and  opposite  Mandingo 

ailed  also  the  Gulf  of  S.  Bias,  it  oontract*  to  leds 

airty  mdes.    The  shores  on  both  oceans  are  rocky.and 

hole  region  api>cars  to  consist  of  an  immense  mass  of 

The  roeka  oowever  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of 


vegetable  mouldy  and  are  coYcred  with  bigli  forest-freel* 
The  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  diliicuU  of  access  tat 
large  Teasels,  being  lined  with  numerous  small  rocky  islands 
called  ketft.  Two  rivers  drain  the  IsthiDus.  1  hey  are 
called  respectfully  Chucunaque  and  Chepo,  and  rise  near 
7H'^  3U'  W.  long.  The  Chucunaque  runs  east- south-east 
about  eighty  miles,  and  turning  Mest  by  an  abrupt  bend 
fslU  into  the  Bay  of  8.  Miguel;  the  Chcpo  or  Ballano 
runs  west-aorth-west,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Panam4t  about  24  miles  east  of  the  town,  making  a  sinai' 
lar  turn  to  the  south.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  for 
large  river  barget  as  far  as  the  places  where  the  great 
bend  occurs.  With  all  the  advantages  which  this  region 
pos^esics  from  its  great  fertdity  and  the  vicinity  of  two 
gnsmt  oceans  and  naviffable  rivers,  it  is  thinly  inhabited^ 
and  chiefly  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Mamlingoes  or  S.  Bias 
Indians,  who  are  at  con^itant  enmity  with  the  white  settlers* 
though  they  receive  in  a  friendly  manner  the  vessels  which 
annually  visit  the  country  from  Jamaica.  The  whites  have 
only  a  few  settlements  on  the  Chepo  river,  and  even  these 
are  chietly  occupied  by  negroes.  The  small  town  of  Chepo, 
abuve  the  bend  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable Kettlem«nt  of  the  whites,  but  the  inhabitants 
have  hltle  communicaiion  with  their  Tieighbours  the  Man- 
dingoes.  The  scuntiness  of  the  population  of  this  region 
is  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate.  Being  open  on  all  tiide^  to  a  vast  expanse 
of  ocean,  every  wind  brings  rain,  and  thus  hardly  a  day 
passes  in  which  the  country  is  not  drenched  by  heavy, 
showers,  which  sometimes  last  for  several  days  togetherJ 
The  surface  of  the  country,  not  having  sufficient  slope  to 
carry  off  such  an  abundanee  of  moisture,  is  convertea  into 
an  immense  swamp.  This  moisture  of  the  air  indeed  mam- 
tains  a  must  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  the  great  quantity 
of  vegetable  mailer^  which  is  annually  reproduced  and  de- 
composed, increases  the  miasma  which  exhales  from  ti 
swampy  soil  under  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mandinpo  Bay  some  hills 
oommonce,  which  gradually  attain  the  elevation  of  moun- 
tains, and  extend  in  a  continuous  chain  as  far  west  as  a  line 
drawn  across  the  Isthmus  from  Port  Linioncs  to  the  town  of 
Panami.  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  These  hills  advance 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  they  sur- 
round the  town  of  Puerto  Velo,  but  they  remain  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  Pacific,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  a  level 
praine  destitute  of  trees.  These  hills  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  Isthmus,  but  thev  are  divided  longitudf-1 
nally  into  two  ridges,  between  which  lies  the  valley  of  ih© 
river  Chagres.  The  southern  ridge  does  not  exceed  1000 
or  1 100  feet  in  height,  but  the  northern  rises  ranch  higher, 
especiBlly  east  of  Puerto  Velo*  These  hills  are  generally 
covered  with  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  The 
valley  of  the  river  Chagres  is  rather  narrow,  but  the  nver 
itself  is  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent.  [Ch\gre.]  The 
climate  in  this  portion  of  the  Isthmus  cJiffers  considerably  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south.  At  Puerto  Velo,  on  the  northern 
coast,  the  rains  are  almost  continual,  and  generally  descend 
in  torrents,  a  circumstance  which  renders  thai  place  very 
unhealthy.  At  Panama,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the 
seasons  are  regular.  In  April  the  weather  become:*  cloudy 
about  noon»  l>ut  after  driisling  for  half  an  hour  it  clear*  up. 
In  May,  from  nine  to  eleven  oVlock,  it  is  dull  with  slis^ht 
rains,  but  the  afternoon  is  flue.  In  June  there  is  rain 
©very  morning  and  evening,  but  the  middle  of  the  day  it 
Ikir.  As  the  season  advances,  the  rains  gradually  incrcaseb 
and  are  incessant  during  July,  August,  September,  and 
October.  In  November  the  nights  are  always  ramy  and! 
cloudy,  but  durmg  the  days  the  sky  begins  to  break,  la 
December  the  weather  improves,  and  in  January,  February^ 
and  March  a  shower  of  rain  is  as  uncommon  as  a  beam  oC 
sunshine  in  the  other  season  of  the  year.  The  valley  of  the 
Chagres  seems  to  partake  rather  of  the  climate  of  Panam4 
than  of  that  of  Puerto  Velo.  At  Panama  thetherraomelof: 
in  the  rainy  season  is  82'^  during  the  night  and  H}''  during^ 
the  day;  but  the  winds  being  at  that  season  variable  a^l] 
cool,  there  is  no  stagnation  in  the  atmosphere,  though  th^ 
rain  is  incessant*  In  the  dry  season  the  tern  pei  at  ore  ris»oi  1 
to  90""  and  even  93**  in  the  day-ume,  and  the  da\8  ore  very] 
sultry,  inasmuch  as  ealms  prevail  at  that  season ;  but  tha  ' 
land'Winds  ai  night  are  cool,  commg  chiefly  firj.n  the  ad- 
jacent mountains^  and  the  climate  nmy  be  trailed  generally 
healthy,  though  a  considerable  mortality  som»;lHues  occurs. 

West  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  vioinitv  of  Panama  to  tU# 
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Bay  of  Limones  begins  the  iliirtl  region  of  the  Isthmus,  ' 
whicli  extendi  westward  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  roc^ky 
iilond  called  Escudo  de  Vciagua,  and  on  Ihe  Paciiic  to  iho 
innermost  comer  of  the  GuJfof  Pariia,  a  distance  of  about 
Bit  miles.  Ttus  country  exhibits  different  natural  fealures. 
It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  plain  which  rises  from  both 
t)oean:i  with  a  very  gentle  ascent  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Itflhraus*  Numerdus  isolated  hills  however,  rising  from 
30u  10  500  feet  ahovc  their  base*  are  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain,  Thejie  hilU  occur  much  more  frequenily 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  region  near  the  mountains  of 
Puerto  Velo  and  the  table-land  of  Veragua;  in  the  middle 
of  the  region  are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  especially 
between  the  towm^  of  Chagres  and  Chorrera ;  on  these 
plams  some  isolate<I  ridges  of  hdls  of  inconsiderable  height 
cccur.  The  hills  are  generally  covered  with  trees,  but  the 
plams  and  low  grounds  which  surround  them  ai'e  savannahs 
or  pniiries,  destitute  of  tiees^  but  covered  with  grass,  which 
supplier  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  hordes. 
Thou^^h  the  vegetation  of  this  region  is  generally  much  le^is 
vigorous  than  in  the  country  further  east,  there  are  several 
cultivated  tracts  and  olher;*  which  may  be  cultivated.  The 
climate  also  is  much  more  healthy,  ej»pei'ially  on  the  slope 
towards  the  Pacific,  which  in  climate  and  season  exactly  rc- 
sembles  the  country  surrounding  the  town  of  Panamti. 
Tb<>  country  along  (he  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  f:ir 
less  healthy*  and  ihe  seaj^on  much  inure  irregular.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  tho  southern  districts  are  comparatively 
thickly  settled,  while  the  northern  are  nearly  uninhabited, 
llie  principal  rivers  of  this  region  are  the  Trinidad  and  the 
Cayinito  or  Chorrera.  The  Trinidad  enters  the  Chagres 
about  24  mil^  from  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  GO 
miles.  It  rises  neat'  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Cliorrera,  and  is  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  its 
course  as  far  up  as  the  town  of  Capua.  Traversing  the 
Isthmus  in  a  diagonal  line  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
the  agricultural  piodnce  of  the  more  inhabited  districts 
is  conveyed  by  this  river  to  Chagres*  The  Caymito  or 
Chorrera  is  formed  by  several  petty  streams  which  descend 
fiom  1  he  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua,  and 
though  its  courite  is  short,  it  is  navigable  to  tho  town 
of  Chorrera.  There  is  a  harbour  at  its  mouth,  but  the 
ancliorage  is  bad  and  exposed. 

West  of  this  region  is  the  table-land  (mesa)  of  Veragua. 
Its  eastern  ascent  is  formed  by  projecting  mountains  of  great 
elevation,  rising  abruptly,  and  frequently  exhibiting  an 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  baro  rock.  The  surface  of  the 
table-land  Itself  is  very  uneven,  and  several  summits  on  it 
rise  to  a  great  height.  The  Peak  de  Veragua  U  stated  to 
attain  neaily  '}Qm  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  some  places 
however  tiieie  are  plains  of  couBiderable  extent.  The  general 
elevation  of  this  tabltf-land  above  the  sea-level  is  supposed 
to  be  between  3t»ti(l  and  4t>WtJ  feet.  It  approaches  the 
Caribbean  Sea  within  a  fow  mdes,  and  is  separateil  from 
it  by  a  narrow  and  blighUy  hdly  tract.  But  on  the  side 
of  the  Paciftii  the  innyiUams  approach  close  to  the  sea* 
and  between  the  Gulf  of  Pariia  and  the  Bay  of  Montijo 
project  in  u  wide  and  mountainous  peninsula  into  the  Pa« 
cifie.  This  peninsula  terminates  in  tho  capes  called 
Punt  a  M^la  and  Pun  la  Muriata.  We  are  very  little  ac* 
quainted  with  the  climate  and  soil  uf  this  region,  but  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  much  more  populous  than  the  lower  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  is  favourable 
to  agriculture  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
last  circumstance  is  due  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  sur- 
faceal>ove  the  sea-level.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  this 
table-land  are  inierrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  bring 
down  great  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  which  they  de- 
posit at  their  mouths.  All  these  rivers  accordingly  have  a 
bar,  with  a  very  few  feet  of  water  on  it,  which  renders  them 
iucapahle  of  receiving  vessels  above  ItJtl  tons  burden* 

The  most  western  porlion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  be- 
gins at  the  western  declivity  of  the  tableland  of  Veragua, 
and  extends  to  the  boundary-line  uf  Central  Atnenca. 
This  liiic  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at 
Ciiica  or  Monkey  Point,  and  lermmatei  on  the  Pacific  at 
Punia  Boruca.  This  region  is  rather  more  than  lOU  miles 
from  east  to  wvit,  and  about  70  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  northern  part  is  pccupied  by  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  a 
sheet  of  water  90  or  lOfJ  raiies  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  on  an  average  twenty  miles  wide.  It  is  fiCparated  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  by  a  aeries  of  low,  swampy,  and  wooded 
hhndsj  heiWQtn  which  there  are  three  deep  paftsagei  t\}X 


vessels.  The  caost  commodious  o/  these  ptssaf^  ii  t)!« 
most  eastern,  near  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  &om  Ihi 
continent.  It  is  called  Chiriqui  Mouth,  und  may  he  nmt* 
gated  by  the  largest  vessels.  Farther  west  is  the  entnnc^ 
cat  lei  I  Boca  del  Toro  (BulTs  Mouth),  w  hich  \m  ctuly  la  1 
deep,  and  narrow,  hut  of  easy  access*  The  tiio*l  ' 
called  Buca  del  Drugon  (Dragon*s  Mouth )»  is  also 
but  very  deep.  The  middle  portion  of  tho  la^ooti  ii  t 
pied  by  low  woody  islunds,  but  at  eaeii  exlremil)  a  i 
siderable  space  is  free  from  islands,  and  aflbrda  ej^fcUiS^ 
anchorage,  as  the  lagoon  is  deep,  and  the  swell  of  tbe  Q^ 
ribhcau  Sea  is  broken  by  the  intervening  ialands.  Tbi 
country  contiguous  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Ugo^ 
for  a  distance  of  about  -2t)  miles,  is  low  and  swaoipy^llv 
soil  being  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  alluviuai  pOK 
duced  by  the  annual  inundations  during  the  raiay  mhob. 
At  the  back  of  this  low  tract,  which  is  generally  wgo^ 
the  country  ri^es,  and  though  it  contains  plains  of  j 
extent,  it  continues  to  rise  gradually  for  4U  or  51)  miktl 
the  lagoon,  where  it  is  bordered  by  a  continuuiui  fk 
high  ground.  This  chain,  u  hich  is  called  the  Cab 
Mountains,  may  be  between  4U0U  and  5000  feet  abovi 
sea- level,  but  it  is  of  very  inconsiderable  width,  being  4 
about  5t>t*  yards  across  in  its  upper  part,  which  «&!« 
nearly  a  straight  line  without  any  peaked  sutomitf^ 
southern  slope  of  this  ridge  is  much  more  rapid,  < 
only  about  It)  miles  in  width,  and  terminating  ui 
intolerably  level  tracts,  which  however  are  mi' 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  country  noi  i 
becaros  Mountains  is  one  continuous  forest  i 
hut  ulong  the  Pacific  there  are  several  wuodh 
is  only  in  the  last-mentioned  district  that  the 
formed  a  few  establishments,  the  extensive  cc^i 
the  Cabocares  Mountains  being  in  possession 
tribes,  especially  the  Valientes.  This  may  be 
the  climate,  \vhich  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  i 
1  hat  of  Panama,  being  subject  to  regular  changes  ol  t 
seasons,  and  therefore  healthy.  But  the  low  country  T 
the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  is  drenched  with  rain  nearly  ftUlJ 
year  round :  the  more  elevated  tract  however  betwei 
and  the  Caheciires  Moiuitaius  has  more  regular  weatlMf,! 
is  considered  tolerably  healthy.  The  numerous  mn 
which  run  from  Iho  northern  slopo  of  the  mouniaim  ij||| 
the  Chiriqui  Lagoon  are  impeded  by  many  rapids  aiMia^| 
taracts  until  they  reach  the  low  country,  where  their  c 
is  gentle,  and  where  they  may  be  navigate<l  by  large  b 
but  they  have  bars  across  their  mouths,  with  little  walM I 
them. 

Producdom. — ^This  isthmus  i^  very  rich  in  Tegslslitof 
ductions.  Lloyd  has  given  a  list  of  96  trees^  usefiiiLutiq 
her,  dye-woods,  or  for  cabinet-work  and  domestic  pui 
Some  of  them  bear  eatable  fruits.  It  also  pn>duc«^s  lU  t 
fruits  and  esculent  vegotables  cultivated  in  other  inti 
pical  countries.  The  cultivated  grains  are  rice  and  \ 
corn.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively, 
and  cacao  are  cultivated  for  domestic  consumption ;  si 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  exported.  The  caoutcbwiic  J 
milk  tree  (Palo  de  Vaca),  sarsapariUa,  and  vanilU  { 
grow  in  the  woods.  The  Stt^rax  officinalis  is  veryi 
and  its  gum  sells  very  dear.  Cattle,  horses^  and  oulisj 
reared  in  those  districts  where  there  ai-e  natural  ^,1 
savannahs.  The  wood^  are  inhabited  by  nnmcroui  vf  1 
animals:  tiger-cats,  which  seldom  exceed  the  sili  d\ 
small  Newfoundland  dog;  lions,  bears,  racoons;  ^^ 
or  a  species  of  wild  boars,  which  are  frequently  Bttft  1 
droves,,  and  attack  men ;  deer ;  conejos,  which  are  h^nuft^ 
like  our  rabbiti,  but  larger;  hosts  of  monkeys;  vitdttf 
keySf  both  black  and  colouredt  and  many  other  bird ^  Tk 
sea  abounds  with  fish,  especially  sharks,  which  aie  tiXttk 
alligators,  and  turtle.  It  aoea  not  appear  that  tl)e  siiiii  | 
and  poisonous  reptiles  for  which  the  Isthmus  wa*  fnnotfjlf , 
noted  exist  in  great  number.  There  are  gold- 
mountains  near  Puerto  Veto,  but  their  produc 
cunt.  Gold  is  also  said  to  bo  found  on  the 
elivity  of  the  tabledand  of  Vcrogua^  and  in  t 
the  Valientes.  Copper  and  iron  arc  abmidani,  ^m 
mercury  arc  stated  to  occur, 

Mitical  Divisions ;    Harbours ;   Towns, — The  Islha 
constitutes  one  of  the  departments  of  the  republic  uf  ! 
Granada,  that  of  htmo,  and  m  divided  into  two  puuia 
the  province  of  Panama,  which  comprehends 
tries  east  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua*  and  tin 
VerR^ua^  which  estt^ud^  over  tho  table-land  of  ih^i. 
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^  00^  the  eoankiy  sooth  of  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  to  the  houn- 
II  fi  jBiy-line  of  Central  America.  The  province  of  Panam&  is 
vv  gofxiivided  into  six  and  that  of  Veragua  into  four  can- 


i  Sf  -.  '  The  coast  along  the  Caribhean  Sea  from  the  Bay  of  Can - 
■*MWtfi*tin^^^i<sh  the  river  Atrato  falls,  to  the  Bay  of  Man- 
^',MagO*  ^OM  not  present  a  sin^^le  harbour  for  large  vessels. 
M-j  B  i«  lined  by  a  continuous  series  of  small  keys,  or  rocky 
""  DdM,  lying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  continent. 
inner  passage  thus  formed  is  full  of  coral  rocks  and 
but  the  water  is  so  clear  that  they  are  easily  seen  and 
jded  in  the  day-time.  Otherwise  a  vessel  Rnds  safe  an- 
_  I  there,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north- 
Bxn  winds  (from  December  to  April),  as  the  swell  of 
^S0«  is  broken  by  the  islands.  The  first  harbour  which 
I  OB  this  coast  is  that  of  Puerto  Bello,  or  Velo,  which 
*-A  dsovt  two  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  1000  yards  wide. 
?^  ft  Is  of  considerable  depth,  and,  being  surrounded  by  high 
d  mountains,  affords  excellent  and  safe  anchorage 
els.  Though  it  once  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  it  is 
rarely  Tisi ted,  on  account  of  its  excessive  unhealthiness. 
town,  which  is  built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  bar- 
consists  of  one  long  street  with  a  few  dhurt  streets 
Dbing  off  where  the  ground  will  admit  of  them.  It  is 
Dunded  by  mountains  covered  with  dense  forests:  it 
ined,  in  1827,  not  more  than  1122  inhabitants,  negroes 
i  mulattoes.  About  20  miles  fkrther  west  is  the  Bay  of  Li- 
J  or  Puerto  de  Naos,  which  has  an  entrance  five  miles 
firee  from  danger.  It  is  several  miles  deep,  and  se- 
projecting  points  on  its  western  side  afford  secure  and 
BQiodious  anchorage  within  them,  especially  the  inner- 
it*  which  is  at  present  considered  as  the  harbour.  The 
Qtte  is  eomparatively  healthy,  but  it  is  not  visited,  the 
^tending  country  being  uninhabited.  A  few  miles 
"^her  west  is  the  harbour  of  Chagres,  a  little  sandy  bay, 
'eh  is  only  open  to  westerly  winds,  and  is  formed  by  the 
^uth  of  the  nver  of  the  same  name.  A  ledge  of  rocks 
I  across  its  mouth,  with  not  more  than  1 5  feet  of  water 
^  the  deepest  place,  and  in  many  rising  even  to  the  sur- 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  no  vessel 
»wing  more  than  twelve  feet  can  enter  the  harbour. 
JJjrtber  westward  there  is  no  harbour,  except  those  afforded 
,y  ^^  Chiriqui  Lagoon. 
'«*^*  _The  harbours  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  all  within 
}* ^*  Oulf  of  Panama.  There  appears  to  be  no  port  west  of 
jc  Punta  Mala.  The  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama  is  be- 
"**'.  5"^®*"  Punla  Francisco  Salano  on  the  continent  of  South 
J,  America  and  Punta  Mala,  where  it  is  about  150  miles  wide, 
"f^j^hich  breadth  it  preserves  for  about  10  miles  northward, 
■^^^r^n  it  begins  to  contract.  In  the  northern  and  narrower 
I  of  the  bay  there  is  a  group  of  islands,  called  Archi- 
>  de  las  Perlas,  on  account  of  the  pearls  which  were 
^  «^z--^y  procured  in  the  adjacent  sea  in  great  abundance,  and 
.'^f  {JM  are  taken  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  largest  of 
*f^;  jynttiands,  called  Isla  del  Rey,  rises  to  a  considerable  ele- 
^  *^  *2!^Smi.  Most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  this  bay  admit 
^^  -S^iKis  of  considerable  burden.  They  have  indce<l  bars 
their  mouths,  on  which  there  is  rarely  more  than 
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^  ^l^ftet  of  water  at  low  tides,  but  as  the  tides  in  this  bay 
^  ^^18  feet,  the  bars  may  be  passed  at  high-water,  and  in- 
^^  W6  of  them  the  harbours  are  deep.  The  rivers  which  are 
^t  •Hnetimes  visited  by  vessels  are  the  river  Pacora,  about 
'S^  ^9  nilet  east  of  the  town  of  Panam&,  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
^.  tUeh  enters  the  sea  about  two  miles  west  of  that  town. 
•'  "^  ^  Paham A  is  the  principal  trading-place  on  this  bay. 
*^  )l  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  shaped  nearly  like  a  spear 
^  lead,  extending  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  and  gra- 
^  ^lly  swelling  towards  the  middle.  The  principal  streets 
"^^  Meiid  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The  houses 
^  V  'ire  of  stone,  generally  two  or  three  stories  high,  substan- 
^^  ISally  built,  and  the  larger  houses  have  courts  or  f.atios, 
^  The  public  edifices  are,  a  beautiful  cathedral,  four  convents, 
^  a  nnnnory  of  Santa  Clara,  and  a  college.  As  the  sloping 
^i^  ibores  contiguous  to  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands 
^~  'are  dry  at  low-water  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  anchor- 
^      ige  is  about  6  or  7  miles  distant,  where  it  is  protected  by  a 

number  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Perico, 
•3;    1  name  which  is  also  applied  to  the  harbour.    These  islands 

are  high  and  well  cultivated,  and  supplies  of  ordinary  kind, 
*.     induding  excellent  water,  may  be  obtained  from  most  of 

Ihem.  In  1827  the  town  had  nearly  11,000  inhabitants.    It 

earri^  on  a  considerable  trade  with  several  of  the  ports  of 

South  America,  especially  with  Guayaquil, 


la  the  interkir  of  the  Isthmus,  west  of  Panam&  theie  are 
several  considerable  towns.  The  town  of  Chorrera,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Caymito  or  Chorrera,  has  4000  inhabitants. 
NatH  has  a  population  of  4262,  and  Los  Santos  of  4318. 
These  two  places  are  near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Panam&,  but  have  no  harbours.  In  the  province  of  Vera- 
gua, the  capital,  Santiago  de  Veragua,  had,  in  1822,  4566 
inhabitants;  the  town  of  La  Mesa,  4461 ;  and  Santiago  do 
Alan^e,  2611. 

InJiabitants  and  Population,^ A.  great  portion  of  the 
Isthmus,  perhaps  one-third,  is  still  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  aborigines.  These  tribes  occupy  both  extremities 
of  the  Isthmus.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Isthmus  east  of 
the  Bay  of  Mandingo  is  inhabited  by  several  small  tribes, 
comprehended  under  the  collective  appellation  of  Mandingo 
or  San  Bias  Indians.  Roberts  thinks  that  they  are  a  race 
of  people  quite  distinct  from  the  other  natives  on  the 
southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  He 
describes  them  as  much  shorter  in  stature,  few  of  them  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  with  a  ftill 
chest  and  broad  shoulders,  and  foreheads  low  and  rather 
flat.  Their  eyes  are  small,  and  generally  of  a  black  or 
dark  brown  colour,  their  cheek-bones  broad  and  full,  and 
their  lips  not  very  thick.  Among  them  he  found  some 
Albinos,  who  had  been  observed  by  earlier  travellers. 
They  are  an  active  hardy  race  of  people,  very  jealous  of  their 
independence,  and  hostile  to  the  whites  who  have  settled 
near  them.  The  men  do  not  go  naked :  the  women  are 
clothed  in  wrap)»ers  of  blue  baflas,  or  striped  cotton,  reach- 
ing from  the  breast  to  a  little  below  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
They  cultivate  plantains,  bananas,  maize,  and  mandiocra, 
though  the  adjacent  sea  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish 
and  turtle,  and  the  forests  in  eatable  animals.  They  also 
rear  many  fowls. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Isthmus,  which  surrounds  the 
Chiriqui  Lagoon,  is  inhabited  by  the  Valientes,  a  collective 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  different  tribes  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  country.  They  arc  much  taller  than  the 
Mandingo  Indians,  and  seem  to  have  made  greater  progress 
in  civilization.  Their  dress  formerly  consisted  of  a  co\;ering 
made  of  a  sort  of  tree-bark,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  about 
five  feet  wide,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit  the 
head;  but  they  have  now  partly  adopted  the  European 
dress,  and  many  of  them  put  on  a  complete  European  suit. 
Their  extensive  plantain- grounds,  maize-fields,  and  man- 
diocca  plantations  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  industry  and  care; 
and  among  other  things  they  plant  the  cacao-tree,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  extensively  used. 

The  population  of  those  parts  of  the  Isthmus  in  which 
European  settlements  have  been  made  consists  chiefly  of 
mulattoes  and  negroes,  the  number  of  whites  being  compa- 
ratively small,  exc4;pt  in  Panamd  and  in  the  larger  towns. 
This  however  applies  chiefly  to  the  province  of  Panam^i. 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  1822,  the  department  of 
Istmo  contained  a  population  of  101,550  individuals,  viz. : — 

ProTiuee  of  Paoftml  Phivioce  of  Veragua. 

Canton  of  Darien     . .     1,172  Canton  of  Santiago. .  14,170 
„        Puerto  Velo    2,425  „        Remedies      5,010 

„        Panam&  ..   16,724  „        La  Mesa..    8,722 

„        Chorrera..     7,411  „        Alange   ..    7,465 

„         Nata        ..   17,108  

„        Los  Santos  21,348  35,367 

66.188 
Commerce.'-The  countries  inhabited  by  the  Mandingo 
and  Valientes  Indians  are  annually  visited  by  several  vessels 
from  Jamaica,  which  export  considerable  quantities  of 
tortoiseshell,  sarsaparilla,  and  fustic,  and  also  some  cacao ; 
they  import  manufeictured  cotton  goods,  cutlass-blades,  and 
a  variety  of  toys  and  small  articles.  The  port  of  Chagres  is 
annuallv  visited  by  from  thirty  to  forty  European  vessels, 
which  bring  manufactured  articles  and  wines,  which  are 
mostly  paid  for  in  bullion  brought  from  the  countries  of 
South  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  to  which  parts  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargoes  are  shipped  at  Panam&.  The 
harbour  of  Panam&  is  usually  visited  by  about  thirty  vessels, 
mostly  from  Guayaquil,  Lambayeque,  and  Callao.  They 
import  sugar  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and 
bullion  and  cacao  for  re-exportation.  These  goods  are 
transported  either  on  mules  or  by  the  natives  on  their 
shoulders  from  Panarai  to  Cruccs,  on  the  Chagres  river. 
where  they  ore  embarked  in  boats,  and  go  down  the , 
to  Chagres 
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If  a  canal  for  large  vessel*?  could  l*e  made  across  any  part 
[  i^f  tUit:  Isthmus,  not  only  theoommunication  between  Europe 
I  and  the  countries  of  Arut:rica  bordering  on  the  Pacific  would 
|«emuc)i  faciliiuTed,  but  vessels  bound   far  China  and  ibe 
Wountfiea  of  Eastern  and   Southern  Asia  would   prefer  a 
[foyao^e  wliiih.  besides  beinif  mitch  shorter  than  that  round 
Ube  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  have  the  advantage  of  a 
Lfontinual  favourable  wind  (the  trades)*     The  execution  uf 
such  a  canal  ha^  rept^atcdly  been  suggested  ;  and  Mr,  Lloyd 
I  was  sent,  in  1827,  by  Bolivar,  ihen  premdenl  of  the  republic 
[of  Cidombia,  to  t^uney  the  couittry,  wilha  view  of  improving 
Ibe   coal niu nidation   across   the  iHtbrnus.      Mr.  Lloyd^    in 
[tWliat  he  has  written  on  the  siubject,  does  not  speak  of  a 
Iciinul  probably  because  in  the  then  ciroum stances  of  the 
tjrepublie  of  Colombia  it  was  aji  enterprise  quite  out  of  the 
nuesMon,     His  description  of  the  country  however  shows 
Lfllmt  it  may  be  considered  next  to  impossible  to  make  such 
|»  canal  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  opposite 
!lhe  Bay  of  Mandingo.     It  appears  that  though  there  are  no 
lllbhtaeles  to  the  execution  of  Bueh  a  work  in  rhe  surface  and 
[fod  which  could   not  he  overcome,  the  climate  is  so  un- 
bealthy,  that  the  lives  of  many  thousands  would  besucrilice<l, 
l.iid   probably   the  mortahty   among  iho  workmen   would 
(foon  sto(}  the  progress  of  the  work.     If  a  canal   for   large 
IVesseU  iicrosb  the  Isihnius  is  pruclicable,  it  can  only  be  made 
iwust  of  the  mountains  which  lie  between   Panamf*  and 
Puerto   VelOp   perhaps  along   the   Imo   which   Mr.  Lloyd 
proposes  for  improving   the  comnmtn cation   between   the 
C^irihbean  Sea  and   Panama.      This  line  would  hea;m  at 
Limones,  or  Navy  Bay,  about  five  miles  east  of  Chagres^ 
which,  though  uninhabited,   is  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
miylil  easily  be  much  improved.     From  this  place  he  pro- 
po!?eH  a  canal  to  be  made  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Chagres, 
which  is  ordy  two  miles  and  a  half  from  tho  harbour;  and  as 
the  inliirvening  tract  is  a  level,  the  canal  I'ould  probably  be 
made  Miibout  locks.    That  river  would  then  be  ascended 
to  its  junction  with  the  Trinidad  river,  and  the  latter  to  a 
place  where  its  shores  on  the  soutli  bank  are  svelt  suited 
for   buing  converted  into  wharfs  and    landing-places,  and 
thence  finally  to  Panama  or  Chorrera  by  a  railroad.    It  may 
be  supposed  that  if  a  more  minute  survey  were  matle  of  this 
country  with  the  view  of  making  a  canal  across  the  whole 
ibihmuSp  a  bli'aigbter  and  ^thorler  line  mi^bt  be  discovered^ 
Mr.  Lloyd  observes  that  the  mean  rise  and  fall  of  the   tide 
in   the  Pacific  two  days  after  full  moon  is  21*22  feet;    and 
that  the  difference  between  the  extreme  elevation  and  de- 
pression occasionally   amounts   to  27  44  feet.     In  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  at  Chagres,  the  mean  elevation  of  the  tide  is 
only  II 6  feet.    The  water  at   high- water  mark  in  tlie  At- 
lantic is  13'5j  feet  lower  than  in  the  Pacific. 

Histoi^. — Columbus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  being  in  search 
of  a  strait  which  would  conduct  him  to  the  Indian  Ocoan, 
discovered  the  wbole  coast  between  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios 
and  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Velo  in  1502  and  1503,  He  in- 
tended to  plant  a  small  colony  upon  the  river  Bel  en  in 
Venigna,  but  was  prevented  by  the  insuboidi nation  of  lus 
crew  from  making  the  first  Euro[>ean  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  Amenco.  This  was  dune  in  15HJ  by  Nunez 
de  Balboa^who  built  the  town  of  Santa  Maria, on  the  Gulf  of 
Darien  ;  and  in  1512,  in  traversing  ihe  Isthmus,  he  discover- 
ed the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  the  climate  along  the  coast  of  i  he 
Gulf  of  Darien  it»  very  unhealthy,  Pedrarias  Davda  removed 
the  celony  from  Santa  Muria  to  Panam Jk ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  in  quest  of  gold,  soon  spread  over  the  Istbmiifi* 
and  settled  at  several  places.  Wnen  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  divided  its  American  possessions  into  large  provinces, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panum4  was  incorporated  into  the  vice- 
rovaity  of  Granada.  The  Betllements  on  this  Isthmus  were 
IVuquenlly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Buccaneers,  espe- 
cially by  Henry  Morgan.  [BtxcANEKRs.]  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  Spanish  colonics  on  the  Tierra 
Firma  obtarned  their  independence  after  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panamfi  then  formed  flrsl  a 
dejiartment  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  aflerirards 
of  New  Gninada,  under  Ihe  name  of  Istrao, 

(Lloyd,  in  ihe  P/uf<fSOpkicai  Transactiom  hf  1930,  and 
the  London  Geograp/iical  Journal^  vol.  i. ;  Ulloa's  Voyage 
to  Sfmth  Amettca ;  Roberts's  Narrative  of  Voyages  and 
Exci/r*ions  on  the  East  Coast  atui  Interior  qf  Cefitral 
Atmrim;  Haigh's  Skeicheit  of  Buetim  Jyres,  ChiHt  ^id 
PtnU 
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as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city  (*A04^  iroXr-- 
to  have  been  mstituted  by  £ricthonius«  son 
(Harpocrat.^  UavaO.),  and  to  have  been  called  l.  .. 
naea  {^AQijvaia)  ;  but  it  obtained  the  name  of  Pauaih 
in  the  time  of  Theseus,  in  consequence  of  bis  uq 
one  slate  the  different  independent  states  into  w|| 
had  been  previously  divided,  (Paua.,  viii-,  2,  a.  1 ;  H 
c.  2U;  Thucyd.,  ii.  15J 

There  were  two  Athenian  festivals,  which  had  tlMi 
of  Panatheniea ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Gnsal  f 
themea  (^lyaXa  Uava&i}vaia)^  which  was  celebr4ted£ 
every  five  years  with  very  great  magnificence,  an^ 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  the  olh 
Panatheneeaf^iirpa  Xlai^adv^vata),  which  was  celebr 
j^ear  in   the  Pirasus.   (H  arpocrat,  /oc.  cil. ;  Plaio^Xlli 
I.  10     When  the  Greek  writers  speak  simply  of  thtH 
uf  the  Panathenoea.  it  is  sometimes  ditficuU  to  dtl 
which  of  the  two  is  alluded  to;  but  when  the  Pab 
ia  spokun  of  by  itself,  and  there  is  nothing  la  thecoQ<ali] 
mnrk  the  contrary,  the  presumption  is  that  the  Greill 
thenofa  is  meant ;  and  it  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Hai 
(v.  56)  and  Dumoslhenes  (De  FaU,  Leg.,  p.  J94)» 
The  Great  Panaihena>a  was  celebrated  on  the  \ 
Hecatombajon   (Prod us,  quoted  by  Chulon,        ^_^ 
p   325Kthe  first  uf  the  Athenian  months»  which  afSI 
the  account  of  Demosthenes  (C.  Ttmocr.,  p.  7U8,  ;uH| 
places  it  after  the  1 2th  day  of  the  month.     There 
derable  disipute  as  to  the  time  in  wbtch  the  Less  Feuti 
was  celebrated.      Meursius  places  its  celebralioil  '  ' 
gel  ion »  the  eleventh  of  the  Athenian  months;  ' 
and  Coisini,  in  Hecatombieon.     Mr.  Clinton,  wh 
amined  the  subject  at  considerable  length  iFatUEA 
332-335),  supports  the  opiiuou  ofMeursmsj  and  ltd 
appear  improbable  that  the  Le^  PanathenGea  was « 
in  the  same   month  as  the  Great,  and  was  perhapt c 
in  the  year  in  which  the  great  festival  occurred.    Tbcfl 
brat  ion  of  llie  Great  PanathenBea  only  lasted  one  day  id] 
time  of  Hipparchus  (Thucyd^  vi.  56);  but  it  was  ooDtt 
in  later  times  for  several  days. 

At  both  of  the  Panatheneea  there  were  gymnastic  ( 
iPmd.,  hthm,,  iv.  42;  Pollux,  viii.  93),  among  mbjcli 
torch-race  seems  to  have  been  very  popular.    In  tbii  (I 
of  Socrates  there  was  introduced  at  the  Less  Panslb 
tiifehrace  on  horseback.     (Plato,  De  Bep.f  i.  i.)    At| 
Great  Fanathenaea  there  was  also  a  musical  contest,  i 
recUation  of  ibe  Homeric  poems  by  rhapsodists.  iLjcur|^ 
Leficr,,Tp.  2U!>*)    The  victors  in  these  contests  were  if  wai 
with  vessels  of  sacred  oil.     (Pmd.,  Nem.t  x.  64,  and  f 
Schol.  on  Soph,  Oed.  CnL,  fiyg.) 

The  most  celebrated  part  however  of  tho  Greii  I 
naic  festival  was  the  solemn  procession  (iro/iiri3i)|| 
the  Peplus  (n«7rXog>  or  sacred  robe  of  Athena 
through  t  lie  Ceramic  us  and  other  principal  parts  of 
to  the  Parthenon,  andsuspended  before  the  statue uftltij 
dess   within.      This  Pep  I  us  was   covered  with 
{wfHiciX^tara^  Plalo,  Euthyph.,  c.  6),  on  which  was  i 
the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  especially  t 
of  Zeus  and  Athena  (Plato,  he.  cit. ;  Eurip.,  //«» 
and  also  the  achievements  of  the  heroes  in  the 
thology*  whence  Aristophanes  speaks  of'  men  won 
hnd  and  of  the  Peplus.'   {Equity,  564)   The  ombr 
worked  by  young  virgins  of  tlie   noblest  families  1 
(called  ipyaarlvai),  of  whom  two  were  superintend 
the  name  of  Arrephor®,     When  the  festival  was  «. 
the  Peplus  was  brought  down  from  the  AcropohJI 
had  been  worked,  and  was  suspended  like  a  sail  upooi 
(Pans.,  xxix.  I,  s.  1),  which  was  then  drawn  ihitju^lij 
prrncinal  jmrts  of  the  city.     The  procession  wliicb 
paniea  it  consisted  of  persons  of  all  a^es  and  both  se 
fijceigners  resident  at  Athens  as  well  as  of  cilitens. 
old  men  carried  oHve  branches  in  their  luinds,  whence  lb«f 
were  calletl  Tliallophori  (BaSXif^SpotU  and  the  you 
appeared  with  arms  in  their  hands,  at  least  in  ih 
Hipparchus.     (Thucyd.,vi.  56.)     The  young  n^-- 
baskets  on  their  heads,  whence  they  were  cul' 
(xaifti^opci).  The  sacrifices  were  vei^numerou- 
sion*     During  the  supremacy  of  Athens  ever\ 
had  to  furnish  an  ox  for  the  festival     (Scbol. 
NuL,  385.)  It  was  a  season  of  general  joy ;  even  i 
were  accuslome<l  to  be  Uberaled,  that  they  might  - 
in   the  general  rejoicing.     (Schol.  on  Derooj»lh. 
184*)    After  Ihe  battle  of  Marathon,  it  was  usu^ii 
herald  at  the  Great  Panatheneea  to  pray  for  the  ^oo4  oX 
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PIat»ans  u  weU  as  of  the  Athenians.  (Herod^  yu 
.) 

he  proeession,  whidli  has  heen  described  above,  formed 
subject  of  the  bas-relie&  which  embellished  the  outside 
le  temple  of  the  Parthenon,  which  are  generally  known 
the  name  of  the  Panathenoic  frieze.  The  blocks  of 
ble  of  which  this  friese  was  originally  composed,  were 
le  feet  four  inches  high,  and  they  formed  a  connected 
Bs  of  624  feel  in  lengUi.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
le,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  antient 
ks  of  art,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  described 
he  '  Elgin  Marbles,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Tusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  i,  p.  161  231. 
L  full  and  detailed  account  of  this  festival  is  ^iven  by 
urtius,  in  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  printed  in  the 
enth  volume  of  the  '  Thesaurus'  of  Gronovius. 
PAN  AY.  [Philippine  Islands.] 
PANCAKE,  a  thin  cake  of  batter  fried  or  baked  in  a 
0.  The  annual  custom  of  frying  pancakes  (in  turn- 
f  or  tossing  which  in  the  pan  there  was  usually  a  good 
u  of  pleasantry  in  the  kitchen)  is  still  retained  in 
kiy  families  of  the  better  sort  throughout  the  king- 
■  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  was  formerly  universal. 
•  church  bell  which  used  to  be  rung  on  that  day.  to 
I  the  people  together,  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  for  the 
pose  of  confessing  their  sins,  was  called  the  pancake-bell, 
ame  which  it  still  retains  in  some  places.  At  New- 
ds-npon-Tyne,  Brand  says,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas 
leh  is  tolled  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  this  day; 
[M  are  immediately  shut  up,  offices  closed,  and  all  kind 
business  ceases,  a  little  carnival  ensuing  for  the  re- 
ndfsr  of  the  day.  Macauley,  in  his  '  History  and  Anti- 
iesof  Claybrook  in  Leicestershire,*  8vo.,  London,  1791, 
28,  says.  'On  Shrove  Tuesday  a  bell  rings  at  noon, 
:h  is  meant  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  begin  frying 
r  pancakes.' 

ccording  to  Brand  (Popular  Antiq^  vol.  i.,  p.  73),  a  kind  ' 
»ancake  feast  preceding  Lent  was  used  in  the  Greek  ! 
'ch,  from  whence  we  may  probably  have  borrowed  it, 
pasche    eggs    and    other     such    ceremonies.     The 
ses,  Hakluyt  says,  begin  their  Lent  always  eight  weeks 
re  Easter.    The  first  week  they  eat  eggs,  milk,  cheese, 

butter,  and  make  great  cheer  with  pancakes  and  such 
IT  things.    [Shrovetide] 

A^CHA-T ANTRA,  a  celebrated  collection  of  fables 
he  Sanscrit  language.     It  owes  its  name  to  its  division 

five  Tantrast  or  chapters,  which  are  headed — 1,  mitra 
la  (dissension  of  friends) ;  2,  mitra  prdpti  (acquisition 
Triends);  3,  kakoluktya  (inveterate  enmity;  lit.,  'the 
of  the  crow  {kctka)  and  the  owl  (uluka) ;'  4,  Idbda  pra- 
ana  (loss  of  advantage) ;  5,  aparikshita  eetritva  (incon- 
vateness).  It  is  also  more  commonly  known  in  India 
er  the  name  Pdnchopdkhyehfia  {pdncha-vpakhydna), 
B  Ave  (collections  of)  stories."*  The  author  is  reputed  to 
B  been  Vishnu-Sarmd.  and  the  colle<aion  was  probably 
:  published  in  the  sixth  century  a.d  ,  for  it  quotes  Vara- 
iira,  who  did  not  write  till  a.d.  440,  and  it  was  carried 
D  India  to  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Nushirvan,  king  of 
•ia,  who  died  a.d.  579. 

(arsuyeh,  the  phvsician  of  this  prince,  who  was  the  im- 
ter  of  the  Pdncnatantra,  got  it  translated  into  old  Per- 
,  under  the  title  of  The  Fables  qf  Bidpai  (in  Sanscrit, 
y^-priya,  *  the  ftiend  to  science,'  or 'the  physician').  In 

year  760  a.d.  or  thereabouts,  it  was  translated  into 
bicby  Abdallah  Ebn-Mokaffa,  under  the  title  ^a/f7a  va 
nana,  from  Karataka  and  Damanaka,  the  Sanscrit 
lea  of  the  two  jackals  who  arc  the  chief  interlocutors  in 
first  Tantra,  in  the  same  way  as  Sanjtvaka,  the  name 
he  ox  who  falls  and  is  left  behind,  is  transformed  into 
nzebeh  in  the  Arabic  version.  From  this  Arabic  version, 
1  a  Greek  translation  of  it  by  Simeon  Sethi,  about  the 

I U80,  and  from  a  Latin  translation  by  John  of  Capua, 
ic  thirteenth  century,  this  collection  of  fables  was  iran- 
dd  to  all  the  languas;esof  Europe,  and  mobt  of  the  stories 
rhich  it  is  composed  are  familiar  to  persons  conversant 
\  modern  literature;  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  faith- 
log  killed  by  the  hasty  parent,  after  having  successfully 
rded  the  life  of  her  child,  which  appears  in  most  Euro- 
1  collections  of  fables,  and  also  forms  the  object  of  a 
all  (•  Bath  Grellert '),  is  derived  from  the  story  of  the 
iful  ichneumon  in  the  ilfth  book  of  ihe  Pdnchortantra  ; 
an  incident  from  the  story  of  DevorSarmd,  in  the  first 


book,  appears  among  other  works  in  the  Cheveux  eoupSs  of 
Guerin,  in  Massinger's  '  Guardian,'  and  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletciier*s  *  Woman  pleased.'  The  original  text  of  the 
Pdncha-tantra  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but  there  is  a 
Sanscrit  epitome  of  it,  known  by  the  name  Hitopadfga  (the 
friendly  instruction),  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  Sanscrit 
scholars,  and  has  been  translated  both  by  Sir  C.  Wilkins 
and  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  It  seems  that  the  Pdnckatantra  was 
composed  at  or  near  the  city  of  Mihilapur,  or  St.  Thom^, 
which  is  called  Mihil&rdpyam,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
book. 

In  the  •  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  i., 
p.  153.  there  is  an  admirable  '  Analytical  Account  of  the 
Pdncha-tantra,  illustrated  with  occasional  translations,'  by 
Professor  Wilson. 

PANCRATIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  AmaryllidcsB.  having  a  funnel-shaped  liuwer  with  a  long 
tube.  Six  superior  sepals,  and  as  many  stamens,  which  are 
inserted  on  the  edge  of  a  12-cleft  membranous  cup.  Pistil 
single.  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  some  plant 
allied  to  Scilla  maritima,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
out  by  botanists.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  ^enus  of 
ornamental  plants,  found  in  the  eouinoctial  parts  both  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  world,  ana  of  which  one  species 
extends  to  tlie  eoasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
mostly  highly  ornamental  plants  with  white  flowers,  many 
of  them  fragrant :  they  are  commonly  cultivated  in  stoves, 
and  require  a  mixture  of  light  loam  and  rich  vegetable 
mould,  with  little  water  when  not  in  a  growing  state. 

PA'NCREAS  is  a  secreting  gland  situated  behind  the 
stomach  and  extending  from  the  spleen  transversely  across 
the  vertebral  column  to  the  duodenum.  In  man  it  is  of  an 
elongated  and  slightly  flattened  form,  broadest  at  its  right 
extremity,and  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  towards  (he 
left.  It  is  of  a  firm  consistence,  lobulated,  and  very  similar 
in  structure  to  the  salivary  glands,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  often  called  the  salivary  gland  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  ramifications  of  the  main  duct, 
through  which  its  secretion  is  poured  into  the  bile-duct,  or 
into  the  duodenum  by  a  separate  aperture  close  to  that  of 
the  bile-duct.  [Liver.]  Ttie  trunk  of  the  pancreatic  duct, 
soon  after  its  opening  into  the  end  of  the  bile-duct, 
or  into  the  duodenum,  dilates  and  passes  along  the  middle 
of  the  gland,  giving  off  on  each  side  numerous  branches, 
which,  again  and  again  dividing,  terminate  in  minute  cells 
or  lobules,  which  are  closed  on  all  sides,  and  are  congregated 
in  bunches  to  form  the  principal  lobes  of  the  glands. 

Upon  the  walls  of  these  ducts  and  their  saccular  termi- 
nations the  blood-vcasels  of  the  pancreas  ramify  and  form  a 
close  capillary  net- work,  through  whose  walls  the  peculiar 
secretion  is  |>oured.  This  is  a  ropy,  slightly  acid,  and  opaline 
fluid,  very  similar  to  saliva,  containing  a  small  quantitv  of 
albumen  and  some  other  animal  matters  in  solution.  It  is 
presumed  to  assist  in  the  office  of  assimilating  the  food, 
which,  just  before  tlie  pancreatic  fluid  is  added,  has  been 
converted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  and  is  undergoing 
the  process  of  conversion  into  chyle ;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  its  funcfion  is  at  present  unknown.     [Diobstion.] 

The  pancreas  is  found  in  its  least  developed  form  in  fish, 
in  some  of  which  it  consists  of  simple  or  slightly  branching 
tubes  or  sacs,  attached  to  the  duodenum  very  near  its  com- 
mencement, and  commonly  called  appendices  pylorice.  In 
the  amphibia  and  birds  it  gradually  increases  in  the  com- 
plexity of  its  arrangement,  and  it  is  most  compact  and  most 
iiighly  developed  in  the  mammalia. 

Of  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  the  pancreas  is  probably 
the  least  liable  to  disease,  and  those  from  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  to  have  suffered  are  not  indicated  during  life 
by  any  peculiar  symptoms. 

PANDA,  oneof  the  names  of  the  genus  ^r7iirti«(F.  Cuv.). 

On  the  6th  November,  1B21,  an  elaborate  description  of 
this  interesting  animal  by  Greneral  Hardwicke  was  read  to 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London.  The  publication  was  de- 
layed till  the  author's  return  to  England,  when  he  broui;ht 
with  him  a  second  skull  of  the  same  species  from  India. 
Whilst  the  paper  was  going  through  the  press,  he  found 
that  a  description  and  figure  had  been  recently  published  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier  in  his  Histoire  des  MammifereM,  under  the 
name  of  AiluruB  fulgens,  and  the  General's  name  was 
therefore,  with  his  consent,  suppressed. 

The  French  attribute  the  discovery  of  the  animal  to  M 
DuvauoiL 
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Gtnenc  Character. — Head  subgloboFe,  greftt ;  face  siibro- 
tund ;  cheeks  tumid ;  forehead  flat,  elongated,  broad ;  ton^e 
rather  rough  ;  snout  short,  conicai  very  broad  ;  rictus  rao- 
derate ;  rhtntinum  obtuse;  nostrils  terminal;  ears  short, 
acute,  dismntp  villous ;  eyet  approximated  to  the  rhtnarium 
and  pliu^  anteriorly ;  mojcillu  in  tumescent ;  mandible  aub- 
rccoudii«;  a  few  white  vibrisst^.  Neck  short  Body  large, 
<?ylindncal,  obese,  clothed  with  a  very  villous  under-fur^  and 
lung,  equal,  ruther  soft  hairs,  downy  at  their  base.  Tail  of 
the  lenj^lh  of  the  body,  very  large  at  the  base,  cylindrical, 
suballenuated  at  the  tip  and  clothed  with  very  long  spread- 
ing hair.  Feet  plantigrade,  five- toed  ;  the  soles  tnickly 
clothed  with  a  very  fine  down;  claws  falculate,  compressea, 
mrcuale,  very  sharp  (retractile), 

6  1-1 

Denial  formula:— Incisors,  -  ;  caninei,  -; — 7  ;    molars, 
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Teeth  of  Allnrui. 

vf ,  taWml  Tietr  of  l]ie  tc^th  of  il:^  upper  jawr,  u  tbeY  are  B#«n  irilh^Q^  B, 
Ike  HLm«  A«  ihey  niyi  «i'*n  wiiliruit.  C,  liiorat  vitfw  of  I'hc  l<^ili  in  th**  lower 
jaiir,  as  thry  Afipcar  williin,  J>.  iHi*  BiinK^  aa  lliey  a)ip^£ir  x^illtout,  £t  front 
ttTLali ;  «,  ii|jp«r  jciif* :  A,  lower  jav.    (L]»rdw{ck<»/irijin,rr0iifO 

IStxnmfX^,  Auunis  ftUiiens.     (F.  CuvierJ 

Descripiimi. — Body  above  beautiful  fulvous  brown,  which 
becomos  hghteron  the  back  and  assumes  agoUlen  hue*  The 
brown  colour  extcnd.'j  with  a  somewhat  deeper  shade  to  the 
nu«kjhe  sides  of  the  head,  ;:ind  the  ears  posteriorly  ;  a  band 
of  the  same  colour  arises  from  the  ears,  and  unites  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  The  face,  snout,  and  ears  white ;  a  few 
fulvous  and  yellowish  hnirs  are  mixed  with  the  while  cover- 
ing of  the  forehead.  The  abdomen  and  extremities  black, 
and  separated  by  a  defined  line  from  the  colour  of  ihe  upper 
parts,  Tho  tail  in  banded  alternately  fulvous  brown  and 
yellow,  and  lipped  with  black,  Tlie  woolly  covering  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  a  black  or  greyish  colour,  Lentjlh  of 
the  head  7J  inches  ;  from  the  occiput  lo  the  root  of  the  tail 
194  inches;  length  of  tbft  tail  \:>  inches:  total  3  feet  6 
inches.     (Hard  wick  e.) 

'  The  peiHil  tart  ties  of  our  animal,'  sayslbe  General  in  con- 
tinuation, '  on  which  its  rank  as  a  genus  depends,  are  strik- 
ing and  prominent;  but  rts  dispoisition  in  a  natural  s^erie^ 
is  still  obscure,  as  it  resembles  in  several  cliaracters  the  in- 
dividuals of  that  subdi.ision  uf  digiiit^rade  carnassiers,  from 
which  it  diRers  essentially  both  in  its  teeth  and  in  its  plan- 
tigiade  walk.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  our  animal  are 
to  be  noticed  the  i^reat  breadth  of  the  rostrum  and  Ihe  sin- 
gular structure  of  the  teuih  :  but  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racter,  and  that  on  which  its  dislinciion  principally  depends, 
is  tbii  form  of  ihe  projecting  poinlsof  the  posterior  grinders. 
This  cboracter,  as  far  as  our  observation  extends,  u  pecu* 
)mr;  it  does  not  exist,  except  m  a  small  defrree,  in  any 
oih0rg^nu3  af  carnirorouB  quadrupeds.    The  truncation  b 
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Fe«t  of  Ailoniii 

F,  nnteTior  Toot.  1*^11  tide.    O,  |>oa|eii<ir  foot,  rffhl  fide.    B,  1 
(he  [iost«rLur  feel,  lo  iIwjw  iU  liairy  covaring.    (^Hudwicke,  Llmm 

owing,  in  our  opinion,  to  original  struelure,  and  kj 
d< iced  by  the  wearing  down  of  Ihe  points.  W«< 
both  in  the  skull  of  a  young  animal  and  in  that  of  I 
specimen  from  which  the  annexed  drawing  wat  1 
our  description  is  confirmed  by  a  careful  comp 
relntive  elevation  of  the  point*  of  the  two  anlerior  i 
in  which,  although  Ihey  are  equally  exposQcl  to  aitr 
this  truncation  is  not  observed.  The  margin*  bouodin 
truncated  points,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  arr  cir 
scribed  and  perfect,  e^thibiting  no  signs  of  being  1 
by  attrition.  In  Ihe  disposition  and  even  in  tlisi 
ihe  teeth,  our  animal  bears  some  reseroblarirc  To  tli 
Naxiia  and  Piocyon ;  but  these  differ  i 
k'nfrtljene<l  form  of  the  head,  and  in  the  t 
which  is  term  mated  by  a  tlexihle  rhinarmtj 
differ  in  the  number,  cba racier,  and  distrJ 
grnulcrs.  Nama  and  Pj*Qcyon  bave  in  bol! 
grinders,  of  which  the  three  anterior  are  folsc  |i^ij 
of  those  which  follow,  none  of  ihe  p*n    '  a/ 

state,  exhibit  the  truncation  above  *) 
has  only  one  fivlse  grinder  with  a  coui|'t 
four  posterior  grinders  arc  large  and  highly . 
the  first  of  tbes^e  in  ihc  upper  juw  corre»pQ 
fourth  grinders  in  Nasua  and  Ptaryfrnt  and  I 
attenuated  and  acute;  but  ihe  post irinr  t^juw 
peculiar  and  characteristic  in  iheir  s^t 

HdbitSf  tV'C. — Geiierol  Hardwiche  b.  ;  ihi*| 

haunts  are  about  rivers  and  mountiiLn-iui rents., 
much  in  trees,  and  feeds  on  birds  and  the  smnlb^ 
peds,  and  is  frequenlly  discuveied  by  in 
lescmblini^   the   word    Wha^   ofien    rept 
Hence  is  derived  one  of  the  local  nmuci   by  Hi 
known.     It  is  also  called  lb©  Chttwa.  ,  T 

Aocti^V^.— Himalaya  cbam  of  li ills  bet ueen  ICj 
the  Snowy  Mountains  (Hard wicke.  Ltnn.  Trans. /vd^ 
In   Mr.  Ilodgson^s  catalogue  of  ibe  anitnuls  obs^ 
Nepaul  iZnrd.  Proc,,  1834K 

Cuvier  declares  the  Ailurui  to  b«  on«  of 
tiful  of  quadruped*. 


titnuls  obsMi 
of  th«  mqfl 


Aikriu  fo^fliu,   (P.  CotUht.) 

fSffiiem, — Cuvier  places  Ailurui  among  the 
(ill  Procyon  (Rncoon)  and  the  Benlyrong* 
[  B,  Fisher  armngca  it  between  Gulo  (Glut- 
rcttciiffV.  Cuv,,  PuradoTuruM  and  Ictides  of  F. 
^  k^tleodennea).  M.  Lesson  fnllows  Cuvier.  Mr. 
iCCItssiil  cation  of  Quadrupeds' J  say  ti  of  it/ Whether 
U  leads  to  the  Racoons*  ur  whether  these  latter 
nhe  Bears,  are  nucstions  which  need  not  here  he 
K  Cumr  has  niaced  iliem  together,  and  we  may 
r  xaraple/     In  the  arrangement 

r orm  appears  to  be  altogether 

IAN  A'CE*^  are  arborescent  or  bushy  plants,  with 
H,  sword-shaped  leaver,  ri»«erobhn|r  those  of  the 
k  usually  arranged  in  a  manner  so  obviously  spiral 
fare  commonly  called  screw-pines.  In  a  natural 
^t  they  arc  classed  with  Endogens,  araon^  which 
mibn  especially  in  the  genus  PanJanus,  remirk- 
pebr  stems  forking  repeatedly.  Their  dowers  have 
I  separate,  and  quite  coveritig  the  spadix  on  which 


I 


FiefdoBlim  itultikaU* 


)  %  f«aiAle  ditto ;  3.  uo  o?ar)'  {   I*  a  lfiutiveni«  teiatluti  of  th« 

Cp  No*  1(^62. 


they  grow.  Tlie  male  flowers  consist  of  single  stamens  Willi 
tWQ^elled  anthers ;  the  females  of  naked  orjo-ceHcd  ovaries^ 
with  iohtary  ascending  or  numerous  parietal  ovules.  Tho 
fruit  consists  of  a  mass  of  ovaries  collected  into  a  tubtJtriilaied 
head,  and  either  dry  and  fibrous  or  liesli y  and  succulent. 

These  plants  chietly  abound  in  the  Mascaron  islands  and 
in  the  Indian  Archipda^o,  of  which  they  form  a  conspicuous 
feature.  Tlie  species  of  Pandanua,  Vaquois,  or  Screw-pine, 
are  readily  known  by  their  spiral  leaves,  dichotomous  habit* 
and  the  long  roots  emitted  by  the  sides  of  their  trunk  fof 
the  purpose  of  holduig  it  down  in  the  loose  sand  among 
which  tliey  f^row,  in  order  to  assist  iu  which  each  root  m 
furnished  with  a  partial  exfoliation  of  the  end,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  cup,  adheres  to  the  root,  for  the  purpose,  as  i« 
supposed,  of  holdiuff  water  during  the  period  that  the  root 
is  passing  through  the  dry  air.  Tho  genus  Frcyrinetia.  on 
the  contrary,  is  composed  of  plants  with  long  scrambling  or 
rooting  stems,  not  branching  like  Pandanus,  indeed  seldom 
becoming  what  cmn  be  called  a  tree^  and,  when  in  tlower, 
adorned  with  gaily  coloured  spaihes  from  which  the  young 
iiilloresi*ence  protrude!:^.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
plants  of  this  order  are  of  any  known  use  to  man.  except  as 
furnisbiiig,  in  commoQ  with  many  others*  a  good  material 
for  lliatchm^. 

PA'NDANUS,  a  name  derived  from  the  Malay  Bzw^an^, 
and  that  of  a  genus  of  plants,  from  which  the  natural  family 
of  Pandmnace®,  or  Screw*Piiie  tribe,  has  derived  its  name, 
being  so  named  from  their  leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
pine-apple,  and  are  inserted  spirally  along  the  stem.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  inlands  of  the  tropical  ocean,  in  those 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  parts 
of  India.  One  species,  P.  odoratissimta^  being  highly  fra- 
grant, is  much  esteemed  in  all  Asiatic  countries,  either 
wliere  it  will  grow  or  where  its  essence  is  known.  It  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  bv  the  Sanscrit  poets,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Wilsons  *  Hindu  Tfieatre,'  by  the  name  Ketaka^  and  as 
the  Keora  and  Keii^eeof  the  Hindus,  The  Arabs  call  it 
Aoiffee,  and  Avit  enna  describes  it  under  the  uameof  Armak, 
Oil  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  its  tlowers  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  are  highly  esteemed  both  for  their  odour  and 
their  modicinal  use  as  stimulants.  Dr,  Roxburgh  states 
that  it  IS  the  tender  while  leaves  of  the  tlowerSi  chietty  those 
of  the  male,  which  yield  the  very  delightful  fragrance  for 
which  this  plant  is  so  celebrated.  This  species  is  common  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  where  it  is  called  Caldera  Buih  i  in 
Mauritius  it,  as  well  as  other  species,  is  known  as  Uie 
Vacjuois  Plant ;  in  Otaheite,  a  species  is  called  the  Wharra 
Tree,  being  in  all  highly  esie€;med  for  its  odour,  as  well  as 
for  the  useful  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  The 
lower  pulpy  part  of  the  drupes  is  sometimes  eaten,  as  is  also 
tho  terminal  bud,  like  that  of  the  cabbafre-palra»  and  like- 
wise the  lender  white  base  of  the  leaves,  either  raw  or  boiled, 
during  times  of  scarcity.  It  forms  an  excellent  hedge,  hat 
occupies  too  much  space.  The  roots  are  composed  of  tough 
fibres^,  which  are  used  by  basket*makers  to  tie  their  work, 
and  are  soft  enough  to  be  employed  as  corks.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  tough  longitudinal  Hbres,  white  and  glossy, 
a  quahty  which  adapts  them  for  covering  huts,  making 
matting,  as  well  as  for  cordage  in  the  South  Sea  islands, 
and  in  the  Mauritius  for  making  sacks  for  their  coffee, 
sugar,  and  grain. 

PANDECT,    [Justinian's  Legislation.] 

PANDl'ON.    [Bald  Buzzard] 

PANDO'RA  (Malacology).    [1^'L0R1DIAN8.] 

PANDUS.     [Mahabharatam.] 

PANEGYRIC  (from  the  Greek  *  panec^ricus/  navtfyv 
pwc(if  \6yoQ)  is  n  species  of  oration  in  praise  of  a  per&on  or 
thing,  so  called  because  such  discourses  used  to  bo  de- 
livered in  antient  Greece  on  the  occasion  of  grt-al  public 
festivals  before  the  whole  assembly,  *  patn5g>ris,*  of  the 
people.  The  orator  began  by  praismg  the  dtjity  who  presided 
over  the  festival,  such  as  Jupiter  in  the  Olympic  Game* 
and  Apollo  in  the  Pythian  ;  ho  then  spoke  in  praise  ot 
I  he  community  or  town  in  which  the  games  were  held,  and 
lastly  of  the  magistrates,  the  chaiT^pions,  and  especially  the 
victors  who  gained  the  prizes.  Afterwards  the  name  came 
to  be  applied  to  political  orations  delivered  in  the  senate  or 
council  of  a  stale  in  praise  of  that  state  or  of  tho  leading 
men  or  man  in  it  The  panegyrical  oration  of  Isocrates  la 
a  dne  specimen  of  the  kind,  in  which  he  commemorates  tho 
glories  of  Alliens,  tho  services  which  it  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  general,  and  the  whole  with  a  view  to  nourish 
Irivadly  feeliugs  bctw^ou  i%  Olid  the  other  Greek  states* 


yhe  FaimthGnaic  oiaiiouof  Isocrates  is  anothor  composilion 
of  ihe  samo  clasis. 

Under  \h^  Ronian  empire  pane^'Hcs  were  composed  in 
praise  of  llio  emperors*  Pliny's  panegyric  of  Trajan  is  a 
well  known  specimen  of  Um  kind.  Pane^ryrics  became 
frequent  under  Ihe  late  emperors,  both  uf  llic  East  and  tlie 
We^t,  in  Greek  and  in  Latin;  they  are  mostly  however 
ivriUcn  in  a  fulsome  and  adulatory  style.  We  have  pane- 
gyrics of  Constanline,  Conslautius,  Justinian,  TtieodesitH, 
ond  others,  which,  tf  consulted  with  dianrirninatiiin,  may  be 
useful  for  hisiorii'al  purposes  and  for  supplying  defldeneies  in 
ibe  histortans  of  those  times.  Eunodius,  bisbop  af  Pavia» 
wrote  a  panegyric  in  praise  of  Theodoric. 

Pauo^yries  liave  also  been  written  in  verse.  The  ixjcm 
of  Tihultus  in  praiiic  of  Messala  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  similar  compoMtions  by  Claudianiis,  Sidonius,  and 
olbei**. 

In  modern  lime*  panegi'rics  have  been  written  by  Roman 
Calhulif^  preachers  in  honour  of  particular  saints.  Giordani, 
an  Irulian  cont«mpordry  author,  wrote  a  panegync  in  praise 
of  Naptileoti.  in  inuIaUon  of  that  of  Pliny*  But  the  pane- 
gyrical style  beerns  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
our  age,  and  \i^  essential  character  is  loo  laudatory  to  please 
mind;,  of  an  independent  cast, 

PANEL.  This  term  in  English  law  denotes  a  small 
schedule  of  paper  or  parchment  coutiilning  the  naracaof 
jurors  reiurned  by  the  slieriff  or  other  niinislerial  officer  for 
the  trial  of  issues  in  courts  of  common  law.  The  enrull^ 
menl  of  the  names  upon  ihts  schedule  is  called  impanelling 
a  jury  ;  the  ministerial  oflicer  is  also  said  to  array  the  names 
in  the  pane!.  The  elyraology  of  live  term  is  doubtful;  Sir 
Ed  warn  Coke  says*  *  P^nel  is  an  Eni^Ii'ih  word,  and  srigniflelh 
a  little  pari,  for  a  pan^  vs  a  part,  and  a  panel  is  a  little  ptirt' 
(Co  Litt.,  l5Sb),  SjielmaTi  derives  the  word  from  pageUa, 
a  III  tie  pa-^e,  suppo'^mg  tbe^^  to  be  idianged  to  n,  (Spiihnnn*s 
Ghfs.,  til.  *  Panel  hi*).  Both  these  etymoTotries  seem  lo  be  in- 
eorreet.  In  the  M  book  called  '  Lcs  Termcs  d^  la  Ley/ 
panel  is  said  to  come  from  the  French  wo  id  panne,  a  skin; 
whence  in  barbiivous  Latin  rai>ihl  come  paneHas  or  paufiliat 
sii:;ntfying  a  lilile  skin  of  parchment.  This  would  denole 
tlie  jury  panel  preity  accurately,  and  the  history  of  ils  appear- 
ance as  sn  expression  in  English  procedure  is  consistent 
with  its  derivation  from  the  French. 

In  the  earlie.st  records  of  the  forms  of  jury-procesjs,  as 
given  by  Glanville,  it  appears  that  the  sheriff  was  com- 
manded by  the  writs  in  certain  real  actions  to  cau&e  to  be 
imbreviuted  (Imbrcviarl  faccre)  the  numes  of  the  jurors 
by  whom  the  \.\im\  in  !|ueslion  was  viewed.  But  at  this  itmo 
the  word  panel  never  occurs,  nor  is  it  used  by  Bract  on, 
Fleta.  or  Brittou.  nor  many  statute  earlier  than  20  Edw,  IlL, 
c.  6  (1349J,  which  forbids  sheriffs  from  pulling  suspectwd 
persons  in  arrays  of  paueU.  This  was  precisely  the  period 
at  which  the  French  language  be^an  to  be  fully  introduced 
into  our  law  proceedings.  (Ludurss  *  Tract  on  flic  Use  of 
the  French  Language  in  our  Antient  Laws.*)  Tins  comni- 
dtnce  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the  ^otA  patwL  from 
panelle  and  panne,  may  have  been  introduced  with  many 
otVier  French  terms  about  this  period. 

In  Scotch  criminal  law,  the  accused,  who  is  called  a  de- 
fender till  his  appearance  lo  answer  a  charge*  is  aflcrwanla 
styled  the  panneL  The  etymology  of  this*  word  also  is 
doubtful.  (Jameson's  Dictionary,  ad  verb.)  But  it  ia 
possdde  that  it  may  have  the  same  origin  as  our  English 
woid,  as  in  Scotch  proceedings  a  prisoner  is  nomeiimea  said 
to  be  entered  in  pannel  to  stand  trial.  (Arnot'si  Criminal 
Trialx,  p.  VI.) 

PAiSGOLlNS,  aname  in  common  u&e  to  designate  the 
Srahf  Ant-eaters,  said  lo  be  derived  fr^m  the  word  Pan- 
go^'ling.  which  signifies  in  the  Javanese  Ian gu a [;e,  according 
to  Seba,  an  animal  which  rolls  itself  into  the  firm  of  a  ball 
The  B^mgalese  name  is  Bwtjarkita,  or  Rtptile  of  stone^ 
These  animals  form  the  genus  Miuii»  of  LinnBeus. 

Like  the  Hairy  Ant  eaters  {Myrmeropfut^a}  [Ant- 
Eat^k;  Tamanuua],  the  Pangolins  arc  toothless,  and 
furniished  willi  a  very  extensible  tongue;  but  their  tegu- 
raentary  covering  is  veiy  different^  ll)r  iheir  body,  limbs, 
and  lad  are  clad  in  a  pano|dy  eotisislinj;  of  great  trenchant 
scales  overlapping  each  other  like  liles.  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  scale  armour  when  the  animal  is  on  its  feet.  When  it  is 
vigorously  attacked,  and  often  on  the  first  approach  of  dan- 
ger, it  rolls  itself  up  in  the  shape  of  a  ball ;  and  then  the 
trenchant  »cales  are  erected,  aiul  ofler  their  sharp  edges  to 


Geographical  Distribution. — The  aalient  contia 
only.     Asia  and  Africa, 

Wo  must  fin«t  call  the  rea^ler'a  attentioii  to  thooi 
the  orgunization  of  this  form  which  ai-e  mo*l 

notice. 

ORGAlflZATIOSf^ 

Skeleton. — Skull,  a  more  or  less  elongated  OOOei 
base  rounded.  Orbits  small,  round,  occupying  ni 
half  of  its  len^h,  and  situated  towards  tho  lower  j 
sides:  ihey  are  consequently  very  much  sepamt^cf 
other.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  incom|dete,  a 
on  a  level  with  the  palate.  T!ie  bones  of  the  no«e  a 
on  their  inferior  border,  and  enter  above  mtaa  iiol 
in  the  frontal  hones.  The  articulation  of  th< 
nm miliary  bones  descends  obliqviely  to  the  urhit, 
tinned  in  the  same  direction  with  the  palatine  b< 
maxillary  bone  does  not  enter  into  the  orbit;  it 
at  the  point  where  it  givea  ofl*  ils  zygomatic  apopb] 
is  short  and  pointed.  The  palatine  bone  itf-elf  f\ 
lillle»  the  base  of  this  apophysLi.  There  is  no 
bone,  or,  if  there  is  one,  it  is  extremely  small,  a 
in  the  lachrymal  hole,  and  pierced  m  the  angle  (  _ 
within, between  the  frontal  and  palatine  bones.  1 
parietal  suture  ia  hardly  angular  oackward^,  but  tfa 
suture  forms  a  fairly  dofined  angle  between  th# 
border*  of  the  parietal  bones.  Uuvier  could  not  " 
interparietal  bune.  The  anterior  sphenoid  boi 
tcinple  i^  far  from  reaching  the  parietal  bone,  t 
bone  is  articulated  with  that  and  tho  temporal  be 
posterior  sphenoid  bone  dueb  nol  reach  the  iVunV 
rainates  opposite  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic  prod 
temporal  hone.  In  I  his  place  it  contributes  to 
facet,  which  is  sunk  in  front  of  the  tympan 
is  no  jugal  bone,  and  the  temporal  and 
matic  apophyses  are  only  joined  by  a  ligai 
panic  cavity  must  be  ossified  at  a  lale  period 
Cuvier  never  saw  it  except  under  the  form  of 


SkuU  of  MmU  ftfoMiiftc^la (Lino.),  Mnmh  BnuMf^ 
a,  «ceu  from  Mbmv ',  h,  mcq  from  tuvluw ;  c^  h^q  ftom  1 
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vre  If  indee^i  a  large  petrous  bone  behind  tt^ 
I  Ibe  lower  surface  of  the  skuU.  Above  this 
emporal  bone  is  tumid,  and  contains  a  large 
kih  communicaies  wjth  the  tympanic  cavity  by 
a  hole  piereed  above  the  oftsicula.  The  inter- 
tOfiei  are  rather  narrow,  and  rise  obliquely  to  the 
height  of  the  nasal  bones.  Though  there  are  no 
naxiUary  and  palatine  bones  are  tumid  along  their 
at  the  middle  of  the  palate  forms  a  long  demi- 
B  palatine  bones  terminate  obliquely  opposite  to 
.  fftcet,  and  are  continue<l  from  it  by  the  pleryt^oid 
he  sphenoidal  bone,  terminating  in  a  liook  within 
l)  side  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  There  is  no  ex- 
^gotd  apophysis :  the  internal  one  is  not  separated 
phenoid  bone.  The  lauborbital  hole  is  Bmall»  and 
►rt  canal  opens  under  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic 
I  lachrymal  bole  in  the  internal  angle «f  the  arch 
Bk  There  are  in  the  palatine  btjne  two  holes  c*>r- 
;  to  the  spheno-palatiue  foramina.  The  anterior 
e  is  situated  between  the  frontal  and  the  anterior 
bone.  The  optic  holtj  is  mcxlerate.  The  spheno- 
ound  and  large.  The  oval  is  distinct,  and  entirely 
moid.  The  oondyloidean  hole  is  large,  but  the 
id  carotid  groove  are  small, 
ly  the  sella  turcica  is  moderately  elevated?  the 
plate  is  very  large,  and  divided  by  a  very  large 
ony  cox  comb  bl.e  crest,  separated  also  from  the 
cranium  by  a  projecting  bony  ring. 
lotManu  tetradacty la {Lin^^h  Manii  Maeroura 
le  Fhatagin  of  Buffofi,  diiers  from  that  above 
in  being  more  slender,  and  also  presents  the  sin- 
having,  where  the  lachrymal  bone  should  be,  a 
piece  without  any  hole,  which,  Cavier  believes, 
the  ethmoid  bone. 

\ties. — There  is  a  peneral  resemblance  in  these 
r  the  skeleton  in  the  Hainj  Ant-eaters  and  the 
"  at  there  are  particular  differences  as  "ti  the 


scapula,  &C.,  tome  of  which  we  shall  notice.  Both  of  tfed 
groups  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  humerus^  produced  efpecialty  by  the  projection  of  the 
internal  condyle  destmed  for  the  attachment  for  the  power- 
ful flexors  which  work  the  claws.  In  \he Hairy  Ant'eaters 
the  head  of  the  radius  is  nearly  a*  round  as  it  is  in  man  and 
the  Quadrumanes,  having  a  very  complete  rotatory  power ; 
but  it  is  not  so  in  thePangolins,  which  have  the  artimlarion 
of  this  part  by  the  method  termed  ginglymus.  The  orbit 
and  raclius  are  both  robust,  and  are  consUrurted  with  pro- 
portions and  views  very  different  from  those  to  be  observed 
in  the  Sloths,  among  which  they  are  so  greatly  prolonged 
as  to  be  hardly  Ht  for  anythinfs  but  suspension  from  trees. 
[Ar.  vol.  L,  p.  23  L]  In  the  Ant-mters  they  have  all  the 
strength  necessary  for  tearin^^  down  the  nests  of  the  Ter- 
mitet,  ot>  which  they  feed;  and,  as  it  might  bo  expected, 
the  fore-feet  of  these  quadrupeds  is,  next  to  their  skull, 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  skeleton.  The  ungueal 
phalanges  of  their  large  toes  are,  like  those  of  the  Sloths,  m 
disposed  as  not  to  bo  capable  of  curvature  in  any  other 
direction  than  downwards;  and  are  in  effect  held  in  that 
position,  the  state  of  repose,  by  strong  hgaments.  In  the 
Part^olim  their  jioint  is  forked,  whilst  in  the  Hainj  Ant- 
eaters  it  is  only  furrowed,  and  has  at  its  base  a  strong  bony 
sheath  for  the  insertion  of  the  claw.  In  the  BingoiitMihe 
general  structure  of  the  fure-foot  is  the  same  us  in  the 
Hairff  Ant-eaterx ;  but  besides  the  differencci*  above  noticed^ 
the  scaphoYd  and  semilunar  bones  of  the  carpus  are  con- 
rtuont,  forming  a  single  piece,  as  in  the  Camassitrs.  In  the 
Pangolins  there  is,  loo,  less  irregulai'iiy  in  the  proportions  of 
the  toe*,  thougii  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  HatTtj  Ant' 
eater»^  the  middle  one  is  stoutest  and  longest. 

The  pelvis  in  all  these  animals  exhibits  the  singularity  of 
the  ischium  uniting  with  the  last  vertebra  of  the  sacrum, 
wliich  16  furnished  with  apophyses  for  its  reception,  so  that 
instead  of  the  ischiatic  notch  there  is  a  hole,  which  at  first 
sight  hiLs  the  semblance  of  a  second  oval  hole,  a  confornm- 
lion  obscrvablu  in  the  Sloths  and  Armadillocs.  In  the  P(i;i- 
golins  the  os  ilii,  which  is  of  o  prismatic  form,  and  termi- 
nates in  front  by  a  tuberosity,  ia  articulated  also  to  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  among  the  Haiiy 
Ant-eaters,  where  this  bone  ia  besidea  flatter;  ia  both  it  is 
oblong,  and  not  widened  as  in  the  Sloth. 


i»^jyiorFi^ioitti>»liblod-footoiatffAnw.   (Ouvi«r.i 


PelfU  of  PttngoliD  ♦    (Cm  ier." 

The  great  trochanter  is  \es&  elevated  than  the  head  of  f  ho 
femur ;  in  the  Hainj  Ant-eaters  there  is  a  trenchant  crest 
the  whole  length  of  the  external  edge  of  the  bone;  and  in 
the  Paffgolim  the  whole  bone  is  wide  and  tlat  from  before 
backwtu-ds^  hut  there  is  no  third  trochanter.  The  lower  head 
of  the  bone  is  as  wide  as  it  is  lon^,  and  the  rolular  pulley 
is  wide  but  not  deep.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  very 
distinct;  the  former  is  very  complete  towards  the  lower 
part;  the  latter  is  rounded  in  front;  its  lower  head  is 
wider  than  it  i^a  long,  and  becomes  a  convex  pulley  (not  pro* 
jocting  much)  tii  its  middle  part*    The  astragalus  corre* 
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m  to  this  in  tbe  form  of  its  upper  head,  the  loW6r  only 
iiorresponcU  to  tbe  scaphoid  bane,  and  is  coacaTe,  as  it  is 
in  tbi?  Sloths,  ^vhich  is  remirkable ;  but  the  urliculalion  of 
the  astragalus  with  the  tibia  has  none  of  tbat  siugukr  obit* 
quity  observable  in  those  animals,  Tbe  bind-foot  of  tbe 
Hatry  Ant-eaters  and  the  Pamrolint  is  as  solid  as  that  of 
any  aniraal.  The  c-alcaneum  Ts  compressed  at  its  posterior 
apophysis,  and  is  united  to  the  astragalus  ai  in  most  dDi- 
tnab.  In  the  tarsus  there  is  a  scaphoVd  bono,  which  is 
convex  on  Ihe  anterior  side  of  its  urticulatjon  with  the  astra- 
galust  but  curving  behind  that  bone;  a  cuboid  longer  than 
it  is  wide;  three  cuneiform  bones,  the  internal  of  which  is 
double  that  of  the  others ;  and  a  supernumerary  bone  arti* 
culated  on  this  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  which  in  the 
Tatnan<^r,  Tamandua^  and  the  Pangolins  is  triangular  and 
very  small,  but  in  tbe  Little  Ant-eater  is  elongated  and 
vridened  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  heel.  This  species  of  calca- 
neum,  it  is  true,  is  very  short,  not  going  farther  backwards 
than  the  astragalus  itself.  It  is  this  supernumerary  bone 
"which  gives  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  Little  Ant-eater 
that  concave  form  which  renders  it  so  fit  for  grasping 
branches  and  climbing  trees, 

hones  of  ihe  Trunk, — The  Pangolins  are  remarkable  for 
the  strength  of  their  caudal  vertebreet  and  for  the  extended 
width  of  their  transverse  apophyses:  there  are  forty-seven 
in  the  tail  of  Manis  macroura^  and  only  twenty-six  in  that 
of  ihe  Short  tailed  Pangolin,  which  has  three  sacral,  six 
lumbart  fifteen  dorsal,  and  seven  cenical  vertebrie:  in  the 
Phalagin  Cuvier  (bund  only  thirteen  dorsal  and  five  lumbar 


TertebrcB.     The  gpiny  apophyses  of  tbe  back  and 
these  two  animnts  are  square,  as  in  the  lamimotn 

The  ribs  of  the  Tamanoir  and  the  Ant-eater  [l^^mn 
are  remarkable  for  their  size ;  those  of  the  lailer  ofi^a  c 
each  other  like  the  portiuns  of  certain  cuirasses.    Tlieittj 
sixteen  in  the  Tamanoirs,  ten  of  which  are  irue««etfBl, 
in  tlie  Tanuindua^  eleven  of  which  are  true ;  and  fiftm 
tbe  Ani-mter  [fG\xxmv\\iit)t  nine  of  which  are  true,  Thii| 
is  also  the  number  in  the  Pangolin,  which  has 
slight  vestige  of  a  sixteenth,  but  in  the  Pftata 
fuund   but  thirteen.    Tbe  sternum   of  the  Tan 
Tamandua  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  a  douUtl 
which  each  of  the  bones  possesses,  a  cylindrical  part  9tl| 
the  breast,  and  an  external  compressed  part.  The  caruj 
of  the  ribs  which  are  ossified,  have  at  their  siertml  dij 
mity  two  heads  separated  by  a  notch,  and  which  artio 
with  these  two  parts,  and  always  between  two  sternal  I 
Each  of  these  last  leaves  bctwct^n  it  and  its  net(^ 
the  skeleton  a  vacant  space,  which  traverses  tb#)j 
from  n^bt  to  left.    Tbe  lirst  of  the^e  sternal  bontt 
much  widened  and  notched  in  front;  the  last  is  neartyn 
angular.     Iti  tbe  LUtte  Ant-eater  this  last  is  cyVmi 

The  Pangolins  have  the  bones  fiat^  eight  in  uti 
which  the  three  penultimate  are  placed  tran 
the  last  of  all,  which  is  very  long,  eylindrlc^l,  and  t\>fi 
the  Pangolin  (ilatiened  m  tbe  Short  taiied  PiingiitmU 
minates  in  two  strong  tendons,  which,  in  the  biter,  f 
to  the  pelvis,  and  greatly  assist  the  animals  in 
themselves  into  a  balL 


Skeliton  of  Short-tftUfd  Ptngulin.    (CutmitO 


Generic  Character^^ho^et  jaw  very  small ;  tongue  very 
extensible.  Body  and  tail  entirely  covered  above  with  large 
trianpilar  trenchant  scales  disposed  quincuncially,  and  over- 
lapping each  other  like  lilcs.  Toes  five,  armed  with  robust 
claws.  Body  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  rolling  itiself  up 
more  or  less  into  the  form  of  a  ball. 

Dental  formula :  —  0. 

Habits,  Food,  ^c, — Tbe  Pangolins  are  slow  in  molion, 
atid  live  on  worms  and  insects,  especially  termites  and  antSt 
which  they  sciiee  by  means  of  their  extensible  and  glutinous 
tongue. 

Asiatic  Pangolins. 

Manis  pentaductyla.  Indian,  Broad  tailed,  or  Short*tailed 
Manis,  Munis  brat*hyura  of  ErxVeben,  and  probably  the 
Phatta^e  ot  MVmn  (xvi,  6). 

Deiicription.—  lAejkii  small,  pointed,  and  conic;  muzile 
elongated  and  narrow;  body  rather  stout;  tail  short  and 
very  broad  at  its  liuse;  dorsal  scales  disposed  in  longitudinal 
rows  to  the  nunibt»r  of  eleven  ;  under  part  of  the  body, 
headland  feet  naked;  some  lon^  fair-eoluured  hairs  spring 
from  under  the  scales.  Middle  claw  of  the  forefeet  far  ex- 
ceeding the  others  in  its  propwiions. 

Locality,  Food,  ij^, — ^Tbe  East  Indies,  coast  of  Tranque- 
bar,  £tc.  Feeds  much  on  tcrmiles,  or  white  ants,  for  the 
destruction  of  whose  conical  nests  the  great  middle  claw  is 
admirably  adapted,  Thunber^;  states  that  tt  is  found  much 
in  Ceylon,  e.'^pucially  near  Negumbu,  The  Dutch  call  it 
the  Negumbo  Devil,  and  the  Cii^ galeae  Cahalle.  Its  llesh 
was  given  to  the  sick  to  eat  by  way  of  remedy.  Thnnberg 
further  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  have  a  method  of 
making  a  hole  in  its  skin  with  a  knife,  and  thus  of  guiding 
and  governing  the  animal  st  their  pleasure,  tbe  point  of  the 
knifCr  which  is  kept  in  the  hole,  eoarlmg  and  irritating  him. 
The  cruelty  of  this  pri>ceeding  docs  not  however  seem  to 
have  struck  the  traveller.  The  Land  Carp  is  also  an  Asiatic 
name  for  this  species.  It  is  Xh^  Kiiwlee  Manjar,  qx  Tiled 
Cai  of  the  Mnhrattas,  according  U>  Colonel  Sykes,  who 


notices  it  as  very  common  in  Dukhun  (Deccan),  and  W 
on  white  ants*  Mr,  Hodgson,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  quK 
rupeds  of  NepSl,  mentions  a  new  species  of  Manis  %M 
to  Manis  Javajiica,  Desm.,  as  being  of  frequent  cxycurrtwt 
in  tbe  hills  nf  the  luwer  region,  and  m  the  mountains  of  tin 
central  tract.     (ZooL  Proc,  1830,  1831.  and  1834,) 

African  Pangolins. 

The  Phatas^m  of  BuflTon  appears  to  be  tbe  Long 
P^ingolin  i Manis    teiradactyUi,    Linn,;    Manis  m 
Er3tlob,).     This  species  is  from  two  to  three  feet  m  li 
and  tbe  tail  is  twice  as  long  as  the  body;  the 
pointed. 

Locality. — Senemilt  Guinea,  &c. 

But  we   shall  illustrate   the   African  Pangolins  hf 
Munis  Temminckii  ( Smuts). 

Mr,  Bennett  described  this  species  from  a  sneciroen  i> 
the  collerlion  made  by  Mr,  8teedmanin  South  Afrira;  ^xA 
he  stated  tbat  his  object  in  calling  the  attentioa  of  ibc 
Society  to  it  was  to  point  out  the  external  characteristka  <i 
a  species  known  to  il!»  origimil  describers  by  its  skaltton 
alone  and  a  few  detached  bcales ;  and  he  characterised  i& 
as 

Manis  with  a  rather  short  head,  a  rather  wkle  body; 
scales   large,  and  in  eleven  rows ;  the  tail   as   loQg  i 
trunk,  rather  lefs  than  that  in  width,  and  hardly  nar 
at  the  subtruncate  apex.     Length  2H  inobes;  of  the  ^ 
12  inches ;  width  of  the  back  8  inches;  of  the  tail  near  J 
apex  5  inches. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  tbat  the  most  remorkahle  fea4 
of  this  animal  are  the  shortness  of  tbe  head,  the  braadtlH 
tbe  body,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tait,  which  is  nearly  equil 
to  that  of  the  body,  and  continues  throughout  the  greatflc 
part  of  its  extent  of  nearly  the  same  width,  tapering  ooly 
slightly  towards  tbe  end,  where  it  is  rounded  and  alnwrt 
truncate.  Mr.  Bennett  further  remarks  that  a  pecuhanty 
in  tbe  distribution  of  the  scales  of  Manis  TemmimAu  \%  ih^ 
cressQtion  of  the  middle  series  of  them  at  a  abort  distaaea 
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Ii6  extremity  of  the  tail,  so  that  the  Inst  four 
w%  eonsijtt  ot'  four  sc^los  cxch,  each  of  the  pre- 
wiring five.  (Zool,  Proc,,  1834,) 
ie6crihe6  it  ha  havkiig  the  scales  pale  yellowish- 
alour  lightest  toward*  their  points,  many  of 
jked  wilh  a  longimdinal  yeUow  streak ;  parts 
with  scales,  du^kv  brownish-yyllow.  Eyes 
%  I  muule  black.  NaiU  of  the  forefeet  a  pale 
tboie  of  the  hinder  ones  hrownish-yellow. 
author  points  out  that  Mams  Tetmfmnekii  is 
distinguished  from  any  of  the  other  species 
f  simply  from  the  central  row  of  wcale*  upo 
&ce  of  the  tail  terminating  some  way  behind 
nm  Mania  neniadattyia,  Lin.,  the  species  to 
«  oiOft  similarity,  it  is  moreover  to  be  distin- 
l  iu  iciiles  being  proportionally  larger,  and  by 
head  being  sliaped  and  disposed  diSerenily, 
breadth  of  the  tail  and  the  more  divergent 
ta  marginal  plates,  also  aflord  marked  charae* 
i  the  species  is  easily  to  be  recognijied  from 

Hr.  Bennett  ^ires  Latakoo.  Dr.  Smith  says 
•olitary  specimen  of  this  spucies  was  obtained 
ilion  before  teaching  se"*  S.  lal-,  and  but  two 
A  that  parallel  and  the  tropic  of  Capricornt 
I  were  known  to  have  been  captured  in  the 
rhile  the  travellers  wem  actually  traversing  it. 
vofy  questionable  if  the  aniraaf  be  so  rare  in 
result  of  their  experience  might  inchne  men 
le  is  of  opinion  that  its  extreme  scarcity  p ro- 
om its  having  long  been  zealously  sought  after 
I,  who  cherish  a  belief  that  it  euher  has  some 
n  cattle^  or,  at  Ica^t,  that  certain  observances 
it  have  an  effect  upon  ibem.  Whenever  a 
leiired  it  is  submitted  to  the  fire  in  some  cattle* 
ly  as  a  burnt  offer in*(,  for  the  increase  of  the 
rtility  of  all  rattle  whuh  may  afterwards  enter 
k.  Stuith  states,  that  not  many  years  ago  a 
s  ca[/tured  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cajse 
:  -i  it  probable  that  the  species  was,  at 
ver  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  that 
it  disappearance  from  the  more  sou t item  dis- 
en  from  causes  such  an  are  now  operating  to 
r  result  in  the  interior.  Here  we  have  another 
obliteration  of  a  species.  Intolerance  of  their 
A  wrought  up  the  sliephord  or  the  agricul- 
astructioa  of  some  ;  bi>t^  in  this  case,  a  species 
ing  out  under  the  influence  of  a  superstition* 
'id,  tfic. — Dr.  Smith  relates  ibat  when  Munis 
a  discovered,  it  never  attempts  to  escape,  but 
k  itself  up  into  a  globular  form,  lukiug  especial 
d,  which  H  the  only  part  that  ib  easily  injured, 
te  its  chief  and  favourite  food,  and  these  it 
tending  its  projectile  lonj^e  into  holes  which 
he  habitations  of  thej^e  insect^^  or  which  it  may 
kud  when,  by  means  of  the  glutmous  matter 
ts  tongue  is  covere<l,  a  full  load  lias  been 
Iden  retraction  of  the  retractor  muscles  carries 
mouth,  after  which  the  ants  are  immediately 
^limtraiionji  q/  the  Zoology  qf  South  4ff'ica,) 


MsbIs  Temmindkll  rfrcw  SiaUfa> 

L Fossil  Paxgolij^s 
ler  called  the  attention  of  Cuvier  to  n 
he  sent  the  great  French  zoologist  a  pluster- 


ciiBt      Tins  hone  had  been  found   f together  with  nittUj 
osseous  remains  of  lihmoceros^  Mastodon,  Hijiftopfttam 
and  Tapir  near  Epplesheim,  in  the  canton  of  Alt£cy,  in 
that  part  of  the  antient  Palatinate  belonging  to  the  grand- 
duke  of  Hesse)  m  a  dike   whence  sand  and  gravel  wera^ 
dug,  which  seemed  to  have  been  uccumuluied  by  the  allu- 
vium of  the  Rhine.     Cuvier  was  soon  balisfied  that  thia< 
bone  was  the  ungueal  phalanx  of  an  Edontate  mnmmiler*\4 
ous  quadruped,  and  uame  to  the  conclusion,  which  htt>  notil 
heLMi  disputed,  but  on  the  contrary  euiertained  by  many  best<1 
qualificfl  to  Judge,  that  it  belonged  probably  to  a  Paii^oliti  : 
of  giganlk  stature.    Takmg  this  ungueal  bone  for  his  basis*  ' 
with  far  le^  material  thou  he  had  for  his  opinion  who  veil-  ' 
tured  lo  pronounce  '  ex  pede  Herculem,*  Cuvier  mensured 
the  animal  to  which  it  must  have  belonged  as  having  ex- 
tended to  the  length  of  iwenty-four  feet     Nor  will  this  in-^ 
ordinate   length  titagger  those  who    know   the  enormoua« 
proportions  which  characterised  some  of  the  extinct  Sau«< 
rians.  t| 

Geological  /bjo7*on.— Tertiary,     Miocene  of  LyclL 

PANGUTARAN*     [Sllo  AacHiPRLAGO.] 

PANICLE  is  a  kind  of  intioreacence,  or  arrangement  of  1 
flowers,  m  which  the  axis  i^  divided  into  a  number  of  lateral 
branches,   each  of  which   is  a{>ain  subdivided   into  other  ^ 
branchlets.     Examples  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  LiUc,  the  < 
Af^rostks  stolonifera,  and  the  Horae-chesnut. 

PA'NICUM,  a  genus  of  gra^sses  the  name  of  which  is 
applied  to  one  of  the  species  (Millct>  by  the  Roman;!,  and  ' 
which,  Phny  states,  is  so  called  from  its  Uowers  being  in 
a  panicle ;  though  others  derive  the  name  from  panis^  breads 
from  its  uses  as  such.  The  genus  contains  a  very  Urge 
number  of  species,  which  abound  in  the  hot  parts  of  the 
worlds  though  a  few  extend  to  higher  latitudes  and  ascend 
the  cool  mountains  of  hot  countries.  They  are  chlelly  va- 
luable as  pasture  grasses,  and  for  their  seeds,  which  form  a 
lart^e  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  many 
nations,  and  thus  engage  a  considerable  share  of  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  agriculturists  of  those  countries. 

The  genus  Panicum  is  distinguished  by  having  a  two- 
flowered  spikelet,  with  the  lower  flower  mascuhneor  neuter, 
and  the  upper  hermaphrodiie,  Glumcjs  two,  unequal,  con- 
cave, blunt.  Masc.  Paleic  two,  stamens  three,  sometimes 
neuter,  the  upper  palea  and  the  stamens  abortive.  Fer- 
tile flowers,  paleoe  two,  unequal  concave,  the  lower  one 
embracing  the  upper.  Scales  two.  Stamens  three.  Styles 
two,  ovary  sessile. 

P.  miliaceum,  or  Millet,  is  the  best  known  species,  being 
cuUivatcd  in  the  south  of  Eiu'ope  as  well  as  in  tropical 
countries.  Two  varieties  are  well  known,  one  brown,  the 
other  yellow- coloured,  imported  from  the  Meih terra nean 
chieHy  for  feeding  poultry,  but  forming  in  the  south  of 
Euro])e  ms  well  as  in  India  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  latter  country  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold 
weather  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
tsmall  grains  that  is  so  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
eheena  of  the  H  indus,  Arab  dukhuih  Persian  urzun.  P.  Mi- 
Hare  is  another  species  generally  cultivated  on  an  elevated 
rich  soil  in  the  peninsula  of  India:  the  seed  is  one  of  the 
sorts  of  dry  or  small  grain  which  forms  an  article  of  diet  of 
the  Hindus  who  inhabit  the  higher  landi,  and  caltte  are 
fond  of  (he  straw. 

P./rumefi(aceutth  which  is  the  shama  and  sanwuk  of  the 
natives  of  India,  is  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  grain, 
and  forms  there  an  article  of  diet  ehietly  of  the  lower  cla»^es. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  which  yield  from  50  to  60 
fold  ;  it  delights  In  a  light,  tolerably  dry,  rich  soil ;  the  same 
ground  ylelik  two  crops  between  the  first  of  the  rains  in 
June.  July,  and  the  end  of  January,  in  theCircars,  but  only 
one  cJ'op  in  the  northern  provinces.  Besiiles  these,  whic^h 
are  the  moat  commonly  cultivated  speciess,  the  grains af  other 
species  of  Panicum  growing  in  a  wild  state  are  collected^ 
and  form  articles  of  diet  with  the  poorer  classes  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  as  of  P.  Jloridum  {imrUeU  P-  Heloput 
ikooreejt  P.  hisptduium  {dhandh 

The  uses  of  this  genus  are  not  confined  to  its  grain,  for 
the  herbaceous  part  of  several  species  forms  the  most  valuabla 
pasture  grasaes  of  the  hot  oounlrieH  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world.  Some  of  the  species  of  Panicum  of  the  Brazils  ar© 
of  gigantic  stature,  and  yet  tender  and  delicate  in  their 
herbage.  Tho  Coapim  de  An|;ola  of  Brazil  grows  C  or  7 
feet  high,  and  other  eaually  gigantic  species  con^^tittite  the 
field  crops  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  ;  while  P.  maxt" 
pi  am,  or  Guinea  grtm,  forma  th«  moat  valuable  pasture  fo« 
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<?a(t!i?  in  Jamaica.  Tliis  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
that  istund  from  the  cotisi  «»f  AT  ica.  the  seeds  having  been 
Trau>raiUttd  a^  fuod  for  some  birds  which  were  sent  to  Chief 
Justue  ElUi^*  The  straw*  of  several  of  iho  species  is  esteenQed 
aiA  fodder  for  caltle  in  India,  but  no  pasture  grass  in  any 
country  i*  probably  tni^re  highly  thought  of  than  the  Lhob 
of  India,  which  by  ihe  Brahmms  i:*  held  sacred  to  Gane&ha 
(Janus?!  under  the  name  of  doorwal.  This  is  forlunalely 
ihe  most  coinaion  species  ihroughout  India,  and  forms  pro- 
bably ihree-fourtlisof  the  food  of  their  horses  and  cows.  It 
is  seidom  cultivaied,  but  Europeans  in  the  northern  parts 
frequently  form  lawns  by  planlujg  small  pieces  of  this  grass, 
winch  forms  excellent  hay.  The  usual  mode  of  obtain- 
ing ii  is  to  send  out  the  gra&s  cutters  into  the  uncultivated 
parus  of  Ihe  country*  who  scrape  off  the  ground  ihe  creepmi^ 
items  and  leaves  ofthis  species,  which  is  easily  distmcuished 
by  its  smooth  and  creeping  habit;  its  spikes  bein^  fascicled 
and  digsUle,  filtfurra,  from  one  to  two  inches  long»  with  the 
flower*  disposed  m  two  rows  on  tbe  under  side.  It  is  the 
Panicum  Dactylon  of  botanists,  and  occurs  also  in  England. 

PANINI,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sanscrit  gramma- 

lians,  is  said  to  have  been  the  gmndson  of  the  iriBpircd 

legislator  Mvala.  and  lived  at  so  remote  an  age  that  he  is 

reckoned  among  Ihe  fabulous  sages  mentioned  in  the  Pu- 

rCinas.     (See  Colebrookc,  Asiat,  7?^.t.,  vii ,  p.  202,)     With 

r«j^ard  to  hi*  death  we  have  the  following  tradition  in  the 

Hitopadi^a  :—*li  is*  related  that  the  valuable  life  of  Piitiini 

I  Was  destroyed  by  a  lion/     The  Indians  consider  him  as 

llheir  most  antimt  grammarian,  but  his  great  work  iu  con- 

Ifctsedly  derived  from  earlier  treatises  on  the  same  subject ; 

llie  often   quotes   his   predecessors   Sacalya,  Girgya,   and 

[wthcrs;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Bhasavad- 

XGita,  that  the  nomenclature  of  grammar  existed  when  the 

great  epic  poem,  the  Maha*BhArata^  was  composed,  unless 

the  following  line  is  an  mtcrpolation  of  a  later  age:  ak^Aa- 

rartam-a-kdra*  asmi ;   dvandvas  tSmdgikajya-cha,  *l  am 

the  A  of  ietlers,'  says  Chris hna,  '  and   the  copula  which 

connects  the  clementa  of  the  compound  word/  (Bhag.  Git., 

Pdnini'g  grammar  consists  of  399G  short  aphorisms*  or 
I m/roj,  divided  into  eight  books,  in  which  the  rules  of  gram- 
1  ffiar  are  delivered  with  such  oracular  brevity  and  obscurity 
that  ihey  need  a  commentary  to  render  them  intellisjible 
even  to  the  learned  Indians.  Besides  the  Carica  of  Bhar- 
trihari,  a  brother  of  kinij  VitTamfLditya  [Amara],  there 
W«re  the  following  treatises,  written  expre^inly  lo  illustrate  itc 
1,  the  Bhatiikdvya,  which  yiZA  nominally  a  poem  describing 
the  adventures  of  Rima,  bi  *  really  a  collection  of  till  the 
defective  and  anomalous  forms  of  words  in  the  language, 
published  at  Calcutta,  1826;  2.  the  Mahd-Bhdihya,  or 
'  great  commentary,*  by  Paiaujaii. 

A  new  edition  of  Pilnini  is  iii  the  course  of  publication  in 
Gerniany»  ^^ilh  the  fullowing  title:  '  Panini*»  acht  Biicher 
grammali^cher  Regetn  ;  hcrjiusgegeben  und  erliiutert  ijpn 
Dr.  Otto  Buhtiingk,*  Bonn,.  183'J.'  The  flist  volume,  which 
is  all  I  hat  h  pnhlishcd  a«i  yet,  contains  the  SanscnC  text  of 
PAnini*s  Hutfiii  with  the  native  scholia  ;  the  second  volume 
is  to  con  tarn  an  introductiont  a  German  commentary,  and 
indexes. 

PANI'NI,  PAOLO,  an  eminent  painter  of  architecture, 
was  born  at  Piacenza(Placentia),  in  the  vear  1G9L  When 
prosecuting  his  studies  at  Rome,  he  took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  designmg  every  vestige  of  antient  magnificence,  the  ruins 
of  the  finest  Roman  edifices,  and  some  uf  those  buildin^a 
wbtch  are  still  the  ornaments  of  modern  Rome,  lie 
Jbrnred  his  style  of  composition  and  his  entire  tnanner  after 
the  works  of  G  hid  id  A,  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that  he 
soon  excelled  all  hi«i  coniempoiaries  in  that  department  of 
the  art.  His  paiutin^x  are  universally  esteemed  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  architecture,  the  correctness  of  the  per- 
Bpeetive,  and  the  clearness  of  the  colouring.  H  is  tigures 
also  are  designed  with  taste*  and  cleverly  grouped.  In 
general  however  his  figures  are  rather  too  large  for  the 
buddings  which  detracts  from  the  grandeur  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  is  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Ghidolf!.  In 
his  latter  lime  his  works  were  distinguished  by  freedom  and 
breadth  of  loach,  but  in  colouring  und  effect  they  are  more 
feeble  than  his  earlier  perrormances. 

There  are  severol  pictures  by  Panmi  at  Rivoli,a  country- 
house  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  representing  views 
pf  that  seat  and  the  envirous. 


PAN  JAB.     [Hi  XDtigTAff,  vol  x\u  p.  220.] 

PANNAH,     [Hinousta:^,  p.  215] 

PANNO'NIA*  the  name  of  a  province  of  the Rocrjjk^ 
pire,  was  bounded  on  ihe  north  and  cast  by  tlif^  DtmjKf  ^ 
the  south  bylllyricum  and  Mcfisia^  and  on  tti 
ricum.     If  was  separated  from  Moe^ia  by  th* 
and  from  Illyricum  by  an  imaginary  lin    ^ 
south  of  the  Save  ;  but  it  is  ditllcult  to  'I 
darics  between  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  «.,  ,.-,_,  . . . ^  ,- 
various  limes.     Under  the  early  limes  of  the  Roman  enij,  i 
Pannonia  could  not  have  extended  much  farOu^r  r.    •  i 
the  Narabo  or  Arrabo  iRaab^  if  Pliny  (lii.  2: 
placing  Sabaria  in  Noricum;  but  in  later  r 
provinces  appear  to  have  been  separated  by  Mount  iffmi 
(Kahlenbcrg).     Pannonia  would  thu*  correspond  i,^  j 
vouiii,  purts  of  Hungary,  Lower  Ausirin,  S 
and   to  those  parts  of  lurk ish  Croatia,  Bosi.. 
which  immediately  touch  upon  the  Save. 

The  Pannonians  are  called  Peeones  by  some  of  tbcGf^i 
writers,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  cleajty  a  miit^ 
arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  Tbe  rs(inrti« 
probably  a  Thracian  people;  while  the  Pannoniam  bclonpl 
to  the  CJeltic,  or  perhaps  the  Germanic  race.    Tfm  tat 
first  attacked    by  Augustus,  b.c.  33  ( Dion  Can.,  ila  X 
37;  Liv„  Kp.^  131),  and  were  subdued  during  bi  rcign  k 
Tiheriua,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  proviru'*.   «T4 
Pttt ,  ii.  U  0,  et  seq.)    Pannonia  is  not  mentioned  by  nuai  \\ 
the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made  by  Auguiiui^bdt 
wjis  probably  included  among  the  Eparchies  of  theC««. 
(Strabt>,  p,  84(^.>     We  learn  from  Tacitus  {Ann,  i  V\.:^t 
at  the  death  of  Augustus  there  were  sever  i 
tioned  m  Pannonia,  which  was  then  regarded, 
to  be  m  till  ihe  end  of  the  Roman  empire 
most  important  provinces  of  the  empire,  oit 
bordering  on  the  powerful  nations  of  IheV^^fi^  ^^^'^^' 
ayges. 

Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  Pannonia  onlyfonw 
one  province;    it  was  afterwards  divided,  but  atwhailnl 
is  uncertain,  into  two  provinces,  Pannonia   Sup^'n"^  *'^ 
Pannonia   Inferior,   tbe   former   comprising    tb- 
and  tbe  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the   original  ; 
Tiiey  were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  Unednwo 
the   point  at  which  the  Arrabo   flows  into  tlie 
southward  to  the  Save.     A  new  division  of  the 
was  made  by  the  emperor  Galerius.     The  southtti 
the  two  fjrmer  provinces,  comprising  the  counl 
the  I>rave  and  the  Save,  was  formed  into  a  n* 
and  called  Savia,  or  Pannonia  Secunda;   but  tl 
part  was  still  divided   into  two   provinces  at 
western  part  retained  the  name  of  Pannonia 
Pannonia  Prima,  liut  the  name  of  the  eastern  pi 
changed  into  lliat  of  Valeria,  in  honour  of  tbft  wi1 
rius,  who  cleared  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  noi 
Pannonia  of  its  woods,  and  connected  the  hk«  of  P< 
Pelio   (Neusiedler   See)    with   the    Dan\ibe    by  i 
(Aurel.   Vict.,   De  C<riar.,  c,   4ti.)      Pannonia  wi 
divided  into  three  provinces,  which  division  appears  to' 
continued  till  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire?. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Pannonia  were  the  Ni 
Arrabo  (Raab),  the  Dravus  (Drave).  and  Savus  (Sai 
of  which  flow  into  the  Danube,  The  two  most  im] 
ranges  of  mountains  were  the  Pajinonii  Montesi,  a  ooi 
tion  of  the  Sarmatian  range,  which  passe<l  throuj 
northern  part  of  the  province  in  a  south-westerly  dir 
and  jomed  Mount  Cetius ;  and  the  Claudii  Monies, 
separated  the  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  the  Save. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  position  of  thedilTerent 
which  inhabited  Pannonia.  According  to  Stmboti 
314),  their  names  were  the  Breuci,  Andizetii, 
Diaaionesi,  Purusti.  MazoDi,  and  Dn^sitiatte.  Pli 
has  given  a  list  of  the  Pannonian  tribes,  of  wKi( 
tbe  principal  were  the  Serretes,  Serrapilli,  lazi,  A 
Colapinni,  and  Breuci,  the  first  four  of  which  he  pi 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Drave,  and  the  laiit  two  ii 
of  the  Save,  The  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii  dw^l 
north-western  part  of  the  province ;  and  after 
mination  by  the  GetaD  that  part  of  the  province 
Doserta  Boiorum.  (PI in.,  iii,  27.)  The  Scoi^i^ei 
risci,  who  also  dwelt  in  Moesia  and  Noricum  [Koi 
respectively,  are  said  by  Plmy  (iii.  2B)  lo  htive  Wn 
rated  from  one  another  by  the  Mons  CUiudms,  tbouj 
doet  not  mention  them  m  his  unutneralion  of  tb« 
which  inhibited  the  province. 
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unonia  possessed  several  towns  of  importance,  the  in- 
uits  of  which  appear  to  have  principally  depended  for 
ftupport  upon  the  numerous  legiuns  which  were  quar- 
in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Following  (he 
I  of  tlie  Danube,  the  first  town  we  come  to  after  leaving 
um  is  Viiidobona  (Vienna),  called  Vianiomina  by 
(iii.  27),  who  places  it  in  Noricum.  At  the  time  of 
oy  it  was  called  Juliobona,  and  was  the  station  of  a 
.  It  is  called  by  most  later  writers  Vindobona ;  but 
5  '  Notitia  Imperii'  it  is  written  Vindomana.  The 
own  of  im])ortanc«  below  Vindobona  on  the  Danube 
'imntum,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman 
B,  was  the  most  important  place  in  the  north  of  Pan- 
It  is  mentioned  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  109) 
liny  (xxxvii.  11,  sec.  i),  II  appears  from  the  account 
.ny  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
Unce.  The  amber  which  was  collected  in  the 
em  part  of  Europe  was  brought  to  this  town,  and 
m  conveyed  to  the  different  parrs  of  the  Roman  em- 
it was  the  head-quarters  of  (he  army  of  Marcus  An- 
jsin  the  war  which  he  carried  on  wilh  (he  Marcomanni. 
op^  viii.  6.)  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
6),  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fuurth  centur)', 
almost  without  any  population.  Its  ruins  arc  in  the 
bourhood  of  AUenburg.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
found  in  this  spot  that  it  was  a  municipium  (*  Probus 
rio  Municipii  Carnuntensis'). 

.ow  Carnuntum  on  the  Danube  was  Brigantium  or 
itium  (Fuzto),  called  by  Ammianus  Marcclbnus  (xxx. 
regetio,  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion,  whcro  the  em- 
Vilentinian  died,  while  making  preparations  for  a  war 
It  the  Quadi.  Following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
Ktcome  to  Aquincum  or  Acincum  (Buda  or  Ofen),  the 
ipal  town  in  the  province  of  Valeria  and  the  station  of 
m.  The  Romans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
»f  the  river,  which  was  called  G^ntrii  Acincum.  South 
incum  on  the  Danube,  in  the  province  of  Savia,  was 
80  or  Milatis,  afterwards  called  jSononia  (Amm.  Marc, 
I;  xxxi.  11);  and  below  it  were  Acumincum  or  Aci- 
jm  (Pelerwardein)  and  Taurunum  (Semlin),  the  most 
'ly  town  in  the  province,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
ind  the  Danube. 

i  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
ice  were  Siscia  (Sziszek),  Cibalse  or  Cibalis  (Palanha), 
>irmium  (Schabacz),  all  on  the  Save.  Siscia,  which 
pon  the  borders  of  Illyricum,  was  the  most  important 
m  Pannonia  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is  called 
tica  by  Strabu  (vii.  313),  but  Phny  (iiL  28)  gives  this 
to  an  island  near  Siscia,  which  is  formed  at  the  con- 
«  of  the  Colapis  and  the  Save.  Dio  (xlix.  37)  also 
iie  town  Siscia.  AVe  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
'.  Cibalse  or  Cibalis  was  situated  at  a  considerable 
ce  below  Si:>cia.  It  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of 
Buus  by  Constantino,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
orGratianus.  (Amm.  Marcell, xxx.  24.)  Sirmium, 
was  below  CibalsD,  was,  under  the  later  Roman  em- 
,  the  principal  town  of  Pannonia.  It  formerly 
;ed  to  the  Scordisci,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii. 
ud  Pliny  (iii.  28),  the  latter  of  whom  states  that  it  was 
id  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius.  It 
«  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  they  visited 
lovince;  and  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
3)  that  there  was  an  imperial  palace  in  the  town, 
the  Dnive,  near  the  confines  of  Noricum,  was  Pctovio 
X>vio  (Pettau),  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (HisL, 
15  the  winter-quarters  of  the  thirteenth  legion.  Below 

0  on  the  Save,  were  Jovia  (Semevecz),  and  Mursia 
:),  a  colony  founded  by  Hadrian.    (Steph.  Byz.)    At 

1  the  fleet  of  the  Lower  Danube  was  stationed,  and 
Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Constantius.  (Zosimus, 

only  town  of  importance  in  the  north-western  part  of 
o^-ince  was  Sabaria  (Steinamangcr),  a  Roman  colony 
d  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Plin.,  iii.  27.) 
WPTICON.  [Bentham;  Prison.] 
^ORA'MA  (from  the  Greek  word  vav,  all,  and 
a  view),  a  picture  showing  a  view  completely  around 
rotator.  This  ingenious  pictorial  contrivance  was  first 
I  by  an  English  artist,  Robert  Barker,  about  the  year 
and  is  not  so  much  a  new  mode  of  paintinc — the  pro- 
lelf  beino;  similar  to  scene-painting  or  in  distemper-- 
}\e\  application  of  it.  Contrary  to  the  diorama  [Dio- 
,  the  paaorama  forms  the  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 


or  rotunda  (whence  it  is  frequently  called  in  German  Btaid- 
^emdlde  or  Rtmdbild, — cycforama),  in  the  centre  of  which 
18  a  detached  circular  platform  for  the  spectators,  covered 
overhead  to  conceal  the  skylight,  and  thereby  increase 
the  illusion  and  give  greater  effect  to  the  painting  itself. 
This  latter  is  not  painted  on  the  walls,  but  upon  canvass, 
like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  afterwards  fixed  up,  in  order 
that  the  views  may  be  changed,  and  a  fresh  one  may  bo  in 
progress  while  another  is  open  for  exhibition.  Yet  although 
there  is  nothing  whatever  particular  in  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion or  process  of  such  pictures,  they  are  attended  with  diffi- 
culties which  can  be  mastered  only  by  practice  and  expe- 
rience. The  first  of  these  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  artist  cannot  either  concentrate  his  light  or  adapt  the 
direction  of  it  arbitrarily  as  best  suits  his  purpose,  but  while 
portions  of  his  view  will  be  entirely  in  suubhine,  tlie  oppo- 
site one  will  be  almost  a  mass  of  shadow ;  the  second  is  the 
diificulty  of  representing  on  a  curved  surface  the  straight 
horizontal  lines  of  builoings;  the  third  and  greatest  of  all 
is,  that  there  can  be  no  single  fixed  point  of  sight,  since  the 
eye  traverses  around  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon. 
Ilence  it  might  be  supposed  that  many  parts  of  such  a 
picture  would  appear,  i£  not  quite  distorted,  more  or  less 
out  of  perspective.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case,  no  doubt 
partly  because  the  eye  accommodates  itself  to  certain  princi- 
pal points  fixed  upon  by  the  artist  as  centres  of  vision,  and 
on  account  of  the  optical  fascination  attending  the  whole. 
The  subjects  generally  chosen  are  views  of  cities,  or  interest- 
ing sites,  whose  entire  locaUty  and  buildings  may  thus  be 
vividly  placed  before  the  eye  in  a  manner  no  less  instructive 
than  it  is  interesting. 

One  of  the  largest  panoramas  hitherto  attempted  is  the 
view  of  London,  at  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park,  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  dome  and  western 
towers  the  spectator  sees  beneath  and  before  him  ;  and  so 
far  the  deception  is  exceedingly  well  managed,  but  owing 
to  the  very  great  height  of  the  painting,  the  lower  part  of  it 
is  not  sufficiently  hghted.  In  fact  there  is  still  room  for 
considerable  improvement  as  regards  the  mode  of  showing 
such  views,  since  nothing  would  oe  easier  than  to  get  rid  of 
what  is  now  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  illusion.  The  stair- 
case should  invariably  be  made  to  ascend  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  platform,  and  the  latter  should  be  made  to  represent 
a  circular  temple  with  columns  supporting  its  roof,  and  placed 
upon  a  parapet  of  such  height  and  breadth  that  the  spec- 
tator could  not  look  down,  clear  over  it,  to  see  the  lower 
termination  of  the  painting.  Or  perhaps  a  circular  or  octa- 
gonal room  with  large  arched  window-like  openings  on  its 
sides  would  be  still  better,  since  the  platform  would  thus  bo 
comparatively  dark,  while  the  picture  as  seen  through  the 
openings  would  acquire  ^reat  brilliancy,  and  the  illusion 
of  the  whole  be  greatly  heightened. 

PANORMUS.    [Palermo.] 


Coin  of  Panonnus. 
British  MuMUm.    Actual  tixe. 

PANSA.    [Antonius.] 

PANSY,  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  pens6e,  is  a 
name  now  chiefly  applied  to  the  garden  varieties  of  Viola 
tricolor,  Attaica,  and  others,  which  are  commonly  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  HeartVease.  These  plants,  being  all 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  have  proved  an  abundant  source 
of  hybrids,  which,  by  re|>eated  crossing  and  selecting,  have 
at  length  been  so  much  improved  in  their  appearance  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  single  flowers  as  large  as 
a  penny  piece,  although  the  wild  blossoms  of  Viola  tricolor 
will  hardly  cover  a  sixpence.  When  skilfully  managed, 
they  are  great  ornaments  of  the  flower-bods  in  a  garden, 
but  they  are  shortlived,  and  require  to  be  continually  re- 
newed by  seeds  or  cuttings.  They  love  damp  rich  soil,  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  thought  to  acquire  the 
greatest  health  and  beauty  when  planted  in  beds  of  light 
rich  earth  upon  a  thick  substratum  of  cow-dung,  into  which 
their  roots  will  quickly  penetrate. 

PANTELARl'A.    [Sicily.] 


PAN 
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PAN  THE 'ON,  a  very  celebrated   and   well-preserved 
monuinent  at  Rome,  of  which  Volerius  of  Ostia  is  said  to 
have  been  the  architect.     It  coiiMsts  of  a  rotunda  ^ilh  a 
noble  Corinthian  ociastyle  portico  attached  to  it,  and  reiiera- 
bles  ill  it&  general  masti  the  Ck»losseum  in  the  Re^ntU 
*i'ark,  London,  except  that  the  body  of  the  latter  build- 
ing ii  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  its  portico  (a  Giecian 
Doric  hexaiityle)  is  only   a  single  intercolumn   in  depth. 
That  the  poriieo  of  the  Pantheon  was  erected  by  Agrippa* 
j^llie  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  is  lestiHed  by  the  inscription  on 
lie  frieze;  *M.  Agrippa,  L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium  Fecit.*     Yet 
Dtne  have  sup|>0!icd  that  ho  merely  made  that  addition  to 
pile   previously  erected  rotunda.     Hirr,  in  his  *  Historico- 
Vrchitectural  Observations  on  Ihe  Pantheon/ very  reason- 
biy  argued  that,  there  being  no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary, 
■^^e  whole  structure  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been 
erected  according  to  one  original  plan,  hecauBe  without  the 
ortico  it  would  have  been  a  lumpish  and  heavy  mass.  Hiit 
urtber  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda  having  been  origin- 
illy  not  a  temple,  but  an  entrance  to  public  baths;  it  is 
Pertain    that   circular  plans  were  greatly  aRcGted   by  the 
lomans  both  in  their  temples  and  other  buddings,  on  which 
ccount  their  architecture  presents  a  variety  that  dues  not 
^liccur  in  that  of  Greece,     Despoile<l  as  it  is  of  rich  orna- 
ments,  gilded  bronfe-work,  and   statues,  of  which  it  was 
t  f»lundered  before  the  building  was  consecrated  as  a  Chns- 
-tiian  church  in  ihe  seventh  cmituryi — further,  disfigured  by 
two  ugly  belfries  erected  by  Urban  VOL,  whose  family 
name  Barberini  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  pa^quinade^ 
*  Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari  fecere  Barberini,* — the  Pan* 
,  Ihuun  IS  «tdl  the  pride  of  Roman  architecture,  and  well 
'{uitiQes  Akenside^s  character  of  it: — ■ 

*  Mftik  I<ow  tb«  ilrputd  P«q(Ii0im}  ilandi 
Amid  lh«  loy*  of  tnodrru  ^uinfU. 
How  aim  ply,  how  *e^nr\y  ^ie».tV 

It  ia  by  far  the  largest  circular  structure  of  antient  tinaesi 
_  be  external  diameter  being  188  feet,  atid  the  heigh  t  to  the 
i  fummit  of  the  upper  cornice  ltJ2,  exclusive  of  the  Hat  dome 
or  calotte  which  makes  the  entire  height  about  148  feet. 
The  portico  (103  feet  wide),  as  has  been  said,  is  octastyle, 
jet  there  are  in  all  sixteen  columns,  viz.  two  at  the  returns, 
•xcluftive  of  those  at  the  angles,  and  two  others  behind  the 
third  column  from  each  end,  dividing  the  portico  internally 
into  three  aislef  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  con- 
aiderably  the  wideist,  and  contains  the  great  doorway  within 
ft  very  deep  recess,  while  each  of  the  others  has  a  large  semi- 
circular tribune  or  recess.  But  although,  independently  of 
the  recessed  parts,  the  portico  is  only  threo  intercolurons 
in  depth,  its  flanks  present  the  order  continued  in  pilasters, 
making  two  additional  closed  intercotumns,  and  the  projec- 
tion there  from  the  main  structure  about  70  feet;  which 
circumstance  produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty.  The 
columns  are  47  Kn^jlish  feel  hijjh,  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
white  marble,  and  granite  shafu,  each  formed  out  of  a  single 
piece.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is  1 42  feet,  ine 
thickness  of  the  wall  being  23  feet  throufjli  the  piers,  be- 
tween the  exhedijjj,  or  recesses,  which,  including  that  con- 
taining the  entrance,  are  eight  in  number,  and  each* 
except  that  facing  the  entrance,  is  divided  into  three  inter- 
columns,  by  two  column*  (347  feet  high)  between  antne  or 
angular  pilasters;  while  the  intermediate  piers  are  occupied 
by  eight  smaller  projecting  tabernacles.  But  as,  besides 
being  repaired  and  altered  by  Septimius  Severuii,  the  in- 
terior  has  undergone  many  changes,  or  rather  corruptions, 
it  is  hardly  possible  now  to  determine  what  it  originally 
was.  Hirt  supptisea  that  all  the  recesses  were  arched,  and, 
except  the  one  tor  the  entrance,  contained  colossal  utatues 
€f  Roman  deities,  and  that  there  were  no  columns  in  front 
of  them,  but  a  single  insulated  column  on  each  side,  with 
the  entablature  of  the  pier*  breaking  over  it,  whereby  the 
entile  circumferenoe  was  dividtd  into  sixteen  equal  inter- 
columns  formed  by  as  many  columns.  Yet  the  projection 
of  \hii  columns,  and  the  breaks  in  the  eniablatyre,  u&  well 
as  the  interruption  of  the  latter  by  the  arches,  would  have 
desirojed  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  plan.  Bei«ides 
which  the  effect  of  the  cojunins  and  narrow  iiitercolurans 
in  the  recesses,  and  the  effect  of  shadow  thus  oblamed, 
would  have  been  lost  The  greatest  defect  of  all  is  the 
tasieleiis  and  even  bai  barousi  modern  decoration  of  the  space 
between  the  cornice  of  ihe  order  bwlow.  and  that  from 
which  the  dome  springa.  Had  this  space  been  reduced  by 
considerably  augmenting  the  principal  cornice,  converting 
Jf  into  a  coxnmono  as  a  Stimh  to  th«  cylindiical  poxiioa  vf 


the  building,  and  the  remain def  been  »^***'*f "^l&  tiAutf 
pannels  over  the  recesses,  filled  with  i  recinli 

little  doubt  that  the  general  appearantc  li^ve  i«cQ 

materially  improved,  and  that  with  greater  simpiidly  ia<ii| 
greater  richness  also  would  have  been  obtained.    The  6imt 
has  five  rows  of  coffers  (now  stripped  of  their  decorttwm 
and  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  26  feet  in  di 
which  not  only  lights  the  interior  perfectly,  but  in  the 
charming  and  almotl  magical  manner*     Indeed  th« 
scarcely  ever  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  capti^ 
effect  thus  produced,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the! 
as  regards  plan  and  general  proportions.     As  an  inl 
Grecian  architecture  has  nothing  whatever,  we  will  oot 
that  rivala,  but  that  even  approaches  it ;  nor  does  it  ssf 
for  modern  architects,  that,  with  such  an  example  be^bd 
Ihcrn,  they  should  scarcely  ever  have  taken  a  lesson  fiwathf 
Pantheon  m  regard  to  those  qualities  which  constitute  m 
excellence,  namely,  the  richness  of  columniation  and  prm 
depth  of  the  portico,  and  the  aimplc  mnjesty  of  pro|K»rti«i 
and  captivating  distribution  of  light  in  the  interior,  ai* 
ducing  an  effect  so  greatly  superior  to  that  pf my  mtti 
dome  or  cupola. 

It  was  Michael  Anj^elo's  boast  that  he  would  suspend  tbi 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  aloft  over  the  centre  of  Sl  Hcleri;  i 
and  if  he  meant  no  more  than  a  dome  equal  in  fiil|iiitaii  4 
to  the  whole  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  he  was  right;  buU  <l 
every  other  respect  his  dome  is  totally  dissimilar  fM  t 
Instead  of  being  within  a  capacious  rotunda  of  whwb  tli 
vaulting  itself  occupies  one  half  the  entire  height,  yoaM 
up  into  that  of  St.  reter*s  and  most  other  modem  oneifhl 
a  great  distance  below,  and  although  that  sort  of  effect 
be  good  of  its  kind,  and  allowable  for  tbe  sake  of  ti 
is  totally  different  from  the  other,  to  say  nothing  ol 
quite  contrary  effect  of  light,  which,  instead  of  < 
itself  in  a  brilliant  stream  from  the  summit,  enten  b«f 
and  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  produce  a  Hi  eke  ring  i^lan.  U 
our  own  St.  PauFs  for  instance,  the  dome  exhibits  witlunosil 
a  sort  of  darkness  visible — a  murky  gloom  through  wbki 
may  be  di&ceriied  the  twinkling  of  the  lantern  on  in 
mil.  Almost  the  only  tolerably  correct  imitation  of  p 
character  and  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  Paniheoo,  ii 
rotunda  of  the  museum  at  Berliii,  by  Scbinkel;  all 
not  hftlf  the  aiie,  its  proportions  are  nearly  similar*  with  ^ 
exception  that  the  cylindrical  part  is  a  little  loftier  as  c^' 
pared  with  the  dome,  the  diameter  being  66  fed,  tbe  ^"^^ 
height:  70.  and  that  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  42.  ^  ' 
Pantheon,  it  is  lighted  by  a  single  aperture  in  tlie 
tbe  dam^i,  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  glazed  with  cr.  ^         ^ 

of  enormous  thickness.     The  Halle  aux  B16s  at  Pa/ m 

serves  also  to  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  af  i  t< 
resembling  in  its  proportions  the  interior  of  th« 
Pantheon,  the  central  area  being  128  feet  in  dramcl 

the  height  to  the  summit  of  the  dome  somewhat  less        

library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  waa  planr— aed 
the  late  President  Jefferson*  is  (externally)  a  copy  of  tt^'  _i 
theon,  of  about  one  half  the  linear  dimensiuna.  Czl  ^ 
church  at  Possagno  is  also  an  imitation  of  the  Pant  i^il 
its  plan  and  dome :  further  mention  is  made  of  that  a*-  ^^a 
other  structures  of  the  same  kind  in  the  article  Rctkt — ^ 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  dimeiwi^*- ^<?fi 
construction  of  tbe  dome  of  the  Pantheon,   and  i 

modern  one?,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dome. 

PANTHER,     [Leopards,  vol  xiii.,  p.  430,  *^  -  ■/ ] 

PANTODA'CTYLUS,  the  generic  name  i-iven  by 

Dum6ril  and  Bibron  to  the  form  known  geneiully  ^fc^f  f. 
dofaurifs  gcifiCQides  {Pttfchopieures)^ 

PANTOGRAPH,  sometimes  improperly  dille—^3  ! 
TAGRAPH,  is  an  instrument  employed  in  oopyitm  ^  ■ 
plans,  and  other  drawings. 

The  annexed  diagram  represents  that  most  tc0 
in  use. 

It  is  compoiscd  of  fi>ur  brass  rules  or  bv 
other  at  the  points  B  1>  E  F,    These  j 
executed  with  the  utmost  care,  as  u|>on  luv-  ^mr 
steadiness  of  their  motion  tho  accurucy  of  tht* 
principally  depends.     In  those  of  the  be?t  < mt-h 
is  a  small  metal  cock  screwed  to  the  lowi 
wliich  supports  the  upper  end  of  the 
turns.    Ill  is  ii  a  material  improvement  upon 
Hat  compass  joint,  Oi*,  besides  lengtheniitg  the  a: 
additional  strength  to  the  bar  where  it  mos^t  req«itr«i' 
joint  of  this  construction  is  nhown  in^fr-  S< 

At  tho  puinlC  i%  fiixod  A  iman  tube  wliJcb^dibM 
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» fitted  m  to  move  froely  within  it,  but  with- 
I  /f('  3  tepieseiits  the  tiaccr  wiUun  tlie  tube. 


'  and  tbe  lower  part  of  the  bar  A  B  are  fur- 
wilh  a  tube,  Ji^,  4,  Bimilar  to  that  at  C.  but 
the  bar,  with  a  similar  $icrew  to  fasten  tt  dowti 
id  point     Fig,  5  is  ihe  pencil  »tem,  which  flls 

tubes  in  the  same  nmtiner  as  the  tracer;  on 
9  stem  is  a  cup  to  receiie  a  sroaO  weight  to 
upon  the  paper,  nnd  the  lower  end  carriei  a 
icli  is  better,  a  '  Morduira  point.'  A  fcilk  cord 
^  the  pencil  stem,  carried  through  eyes  made 
WB,  over  the  joints  E  B  F,  one  of  which  h 
i  top  of  fig.  2,  and  fixed  in  a  notch  in  the  top 
fig.  3,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  upon 
s  the  pencil  from  the  paper  wheri  required. 
t  leaden  weight  with  a  hra^s  stem  rising  out  of 
in  the  lubes  in  the  sjame  manner  as  the  pencil 
paint;  this  is  called  the  fulcrum,  as  being  the 
nich  the  whole  instrument  moves  ;  the  weight 
!bur  fiuif  points  on  its  under  surface  to  keep  it 
upon  the  paper.    The  wbuli^  instrument  is  Bup- 

revolving  feet  or  castors,  which  should  move 

all  dire+'tions.  One  of  ihe^e  castors  is  shown 
\ni^^g,  2.  The  pin  or  fulcrum  is  plactid  nuar 
M  weight,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  castor 

the  fulcrum  is  near  the  pomts  A  or  D, 
lion  of  the  bars  is  of  no  consequence,  so  that 

to  B  F  and  E  B  to  F  D,  in  which  cams  they 
'orm  a  parallelojJiara,  by  which  name  the  in- 
sometimes  called.  Now  if  the  tracer  at  C  is 
he  hues  of  tlie  plan,  the  fulcrum- tube  being 
wl  the  pencil' tube  at  G,  the  pencil  will  make 
r  of  every  line,  hut  only  half  the  size  of  the 
b  may  be  nroved  m  the  following  manner* 

A,  G,  ana  C  are  capable  of  being  brought 
T,  atid  when  the  instrument  is  open*  as  in 
is  eatactly  halfway  between  C  aud  A  ;  C  then 

as  quickly  as  G  in  the  direcliun  A  G  C,  so 
ver  extent  the  paniot^raph  may  he  opened*  G 

couHidcrcd  as  points  in  a  leT«r  of  which  A  is 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  C  is  made  to  describe  an 
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arc  of  a  circle  of  any  radius,  G  at  the  satoo  time  is  describing 
an  arc  of  a  circle  of  half  tbe  radius,  no  that  (J  moves  in  u 
direcuon  perpeudiuulur  to  A  G  C  twice  as  fast  as  G,  Now 
it  was  shown  uhove  thai  ii  movx^d  twice  as  £)St  as  G  in  the 
direction  A  G  V,  and  as  by  the  composition  of  iheso  two 
motions,  all  lineSf  whetiier  rectilinear  or  curved,  ore  pro* 
duced.  it  follows  that  the  pencil  at  G  will  produce  a  copy 
half  the  size  of  the  original  traced  over  by  the  point  ftt  C, 
us  before  stated* 

To  produce  a  copy  one-fuurth  the  size  of  the  originttl,  we 
mu&l  i.hift  the  pencil  from  G  ttj  ^,  and  the  fuicrunj  frum  A 
to  a,ag  being  one* fourth  the  length  of  a  C,  and  so  oti  for 
all  other  proporiionu  less  than  bull^  the  constant  rule  being 
— *  As  the  distance  of  the  pencil  from  the  fulcrum  is  to  the 
distance  of  the  tracer  from  the  fulcrum,  so  will  bu  the  sxzti 
of  the  copy  to  that  of  the  original.*  No  calculation  is  re- 
quired in  practice*  as  the  arms  A  E  and  £  D  are  gi*uduated 
for  all  proportions  from  one-twelfth  to  eleven-twelfths  in- 
clusive. If  it  be  required  to  produce  a  copy  fjiore  than  half 
the  sij%  of  the  original,  tbe  fulcrum  must  be  placed  on  the 
arm  £D,  and  the  pencil  on  A  E,  the  rule  above  given  still 
holding  goud.  so  that  for  a  copy  the  iattie  m;:e  as  the  original 
the  fulcrum  must  be  placed  at  G,  and  the  pencil  at  A  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  however,  that  when  the  fulcrum  is 
OD  the  arm  E  D,  the  copy  will  be  inverted. 

Though  the  principle  of  this  instrument  is  as  simple  and 
complete  as  can  be  imagined,  yet  it  falls  sadly  short  of  per- 
fectiun  ill  practice. 

Ill  the  first  place  the  numerous  joints  and  castors,  how- 
ever  carelully  constructed,  make  it  heavy  to  the  hand  in 
comparison  with  the  unfettered  pencil^  and  it  requires  much 
practice  to  be  able  to  manage  it  so  dextertmsly  as  to  get 
thos«  minute  and  gentle  undulations,  neces&ary  not  only  to 
the  beauty  but  to  the  utility  of  tbe  drawing.  The  pencil 
too.  constantly  working  upright,  does  not  maintain  that 
line  point  which  is  requiretl  for  distinctness  of  outline,  and  to 
these  faults  we  must  add  m accuracy  of  workmanship,  how- 
ever slight,  the  effect  of  wear,  inequalitii&i  of  the  paper,  and 
other  accidents. 

The  heal  way  to  test  an  instrument  is  to  reverse  the  pof^t- 
tiou  of  the  tracer  and  pencil,  thus  producing  a  copy  larger 
than  the  original,  when  the  defects  will  of  course  be  exag- 
gerated in  proportion. 

The  pantograph  howeveri  though  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  fur  an  accurate  and  llnishcd  copy*  is  of  threat  service 
to  the  draughtsman^  for  by  it  may  be  marked  off  all  the 
principal  points  through  which  to  draw  the  lines  of  a 
plan  with  equal  accuracy  and  infinitely  greater  facility 
than  by  any  other  means  used  llir  the  purpose. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  pantograph  of  very 
recent  invention,  which  posseiises  some  advantages  over  that 
before  described. 


In  the  first  place,  the  fulcrum  being  in  the  centre,  it 
requires  but  one  castor»  which  is  placed  at  C,  and  makes 
it  work  much  hghter  in  hand  than  the  old  inslrumerit, 
which  has  six,  as  before  described ;  besides  which  thesu 
six  castors  are  frequently  a  great  source  of  annoyance  by 
getting  off  the  edge  of  the  drawing-board  and  running  over 
drawing'pins  or  any  thing  else  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
the  way.  Secondly,  the  shajie  of  this  inslruraent  allows  it 
to  move  as  freely  when  nearly  closed  as  when  opened  wide, 
which  is  not  the' case  with  the  other.  The  simplicity  of  its 
construction  renders  description  almost  superlluous. 

It  is  composed  of  six  bars,  moving  freely  about  each 
other  at  the  six  points  of  jiincture«  so  arrangml  with  regard 
to  length  that  A  P  and  T  B  are  always  parallel  to  each 
other.  F  is  the  fulcrum,  furnished  with  a  socket  and  screw 
(  a),  through  which  the  centre  bar  can  be  moved,  nnd 
which  can  be  fastened  down  at  any  of  the  graduations  on 
that  b*p.    This  socket,  wilh  the  bar,  turns  upon  the  pin 
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rfsftrg  out  of  the  centra  of  the  flat  weight  as  shown  in  the 
diagrLim.  Now  ihe  tracer  T,  the  fulcrum  F»  and  the  pendl 
P  must  always  he  in  a  slrmghi  line.  To  pioduce  a  copy 
ihe  same  size  as  the  original,  ihe  fulcrum  must  he  in  the 
centre,  and  the  pencil  and  tracer,  as  in  the  engraving,  e<|ui- 
dislanl  from  the  centres  of  their  respective  arms,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  fulcrum-  For  a  half-size  copy  the 
pencil  roust  be  shifted  half  way  up  the  arm  to  p,  and  the 
fulcrum  to/,  m  the  stniij^ht  line  Tfp,  and  so  on  for  any 
requtrt'tl  proportion,  which  is  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the 
diagram  The  rule  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  other  instrn- 
meni  holds  good  for  this*  the  copy  hearing  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  brigmal  as  the  distance  of  ihe  pencil  from  the 
fulcrum  does  to  that  of  the  tracer. 

In  using  the  pantograph  it  is  frequeiilly  necessary  to  copy 
the  drawinj;;  in  divisions,  on  account  of  the  inslmraent  not 
being  large  enough  to  extend  over  Ihe  whole  surface  at 
once.  In  this  case  the  greatesl  cai-e  is  requisite  to  join  the 
lines  of  one  division  accurately  to  those  of  Ihe  arljoining 
division.  The  best  way  of  effect mg  this  is  lo  hold  the  tracer 
down  upon  a  point  in  the  original  by  one  hand,  moving  the 
fulcruna  about  with  the  other,  until  the  pencd  exactly  coin- 
cide? with  Ihe  corresponding  point  in  the  copy.  To  ensure 
accurai-y,  this  should  be  tiied  with  three  or  more  points^ 
as  the  least  deviation  will  throw  the  whole  plan  out  of  poai* 
tion. 

Ifi  practice  a  larg^  immber  of  plans  are  copied  of  the 
ftume  size  as  the  origiaaL  The  quickest  method,  which 
however  requires  gi'eat  care,  is  to  pin  down  a  pi«ce  of  trans- 
pa  rent  paper  called  traniig-papur  up;>n  the  original,  on 
which  the  lines  arc  marked  with  a  line-pointed  pencil,  A 
piece  of  paper  rubbed  over  witli  blacklead  is  then  ]dacod 
upon  the  paper  intended  for  the  copy,  with  Ihe  black  side 
downwards,  anrl  the  tracing  paper  is  pinned  down  upon  it; 
the  lines  then  are  carefully  traced  over  with  a  steel  point, 
and  the  pressuj*e  transfers  the  blacklead  to  ihe  drawing- 
paper  beneath.  The  black  paper  \9  sometimes  omitted^  and 
the  lines,  traced  by  slight  indentations  only,  are  finished  by 
haii'l,  m  the  usual  manner. 

If  it  is  required  lo  reduce  a  plan,  and  the  draughtsman 
does  not  posse^^s  a  pantograph,  the  usual  way  is  to  divide 
the  original  and  the  paper  for  the  copy,  whatever  Ihe  relative 
size,  into  ihf*  same  number  of  squares,  which  will  of  course 
then  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  ihe  surfsices 
of  which  they  are  divisions.  The  lines  must  then  be  set  in 
singly,  either  by  the  assistance  of  the  proportional  corapa^ss 
or  scale,  wr  by  a  geometrical  scale  drawn  for  the  occasion. 
The  following  is  the  best  method  we  are  acouainivd  with, 
and  is  dependent  only  upon  the  compass  and  T  square. 
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Draw  a  triangle  in  which  A  B  is  the  base,  and  make  A  C 
bear  the  same  proporlion  to  C  B  as  you  wish  the  copy  to 
bear  to  the  oriii[innl ;  take  any  distant^  on  the  original,  and 
set  it  off  from  B  on  B  C,  draw  a  tine  parullel  to  A  B,  and 
that  portion  of  A  C  cut  off  by  such  parallel  wdl  bear  the 
required  proportion  to  the  distance  set  off  on  BC,  as  may  be 
seen  by  iho  divisions  12  3  4  on  Ibe  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
in  the  diagram.  The  triangle  should  be  drawn  in  ink,  and 
the  distances,  being  marked  in  pencil,  toay  b©  rubbed  out 
when  trannferred  lo  tho  paper. 

PA'NTOMIME,  the  name  of  a  species  of  dramatic  per- 
formance  in  which  ihe  actors  express  themselves  by  ges- 
tures. The  name  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  meaning 
*  imitation  of  ©very  thing.*  Panlomtmic  acting,  accompanied 
by  music,  has  been  in  use  among  the  Chinei^e,  Persians,  and 
other  Oriental  people  from  the  oldest  times.  The  Greeks 
introduced  the  pantomime  in  their  chorusses,  some  of  the 
aciurs  dancing  and  gesticulating,  accompanied  by  music, 
whilst  others  sang,  (Lucian,  De  SiUtatione,}  The  Romans 
had  entire  dramatic  representations  consisting  of  dance  and 
m&stures  only,  styled  'sallutio  panlomimorum/and  some  of 
tneir  performers  attained  a  high  de^ee  of  excellence  in  the 
art.  Two  of  them,  Bathyllus  and  Pylades,  in  the  time  of 
Au^dsriis^  JiMjv  been  celabmied  by  the  Rodhih  whIcts, 


In  modern  time!;  pantomimic  balls,  representing  an  nDliie 
dramali*'.  action  or  fable,  have  become  a  favourite  flcenie 


fui  mance.  The  Tuscan  Angiohni,  in  the  last  century,  Ba4 
alier  him  Vigan5,  who  died  at  Milan  in  18'ii,  have  excdbj 
in  this  species  of  composition.  Noverre^  in  France,  disliih 
guished  himself  likewise  in  the  composition  of  pantoraiouc 
'  ballets.'  This  kind  of  performance  now  forms  generailjit 
appendage  to  the  opera,  and  es]>eciaUy  the  Italiaa  opan, 

Meursius,    Orchestra;    SignoreUi,   Sioria  CriUcQ  4^ 
Teatri  antkhi  e  modernt\) 

FAO'LA.     [Calabria.] 

PA'OLl,  PASQUA'LE  DE.  was  born  in  1726  w^  <bi 
vdla^e  of  Rostino,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Baslia  in  ihe  ' 
of  Corsica,  T  n  1 734  h  is  father  Giacinto  de  Paoli«  togetbi 
Giartleri,  was  proclaimed  their  leader  against  the 
the  revolted  Corsicans,  but  after  a  struggle  of  several  y( 
which  the  adventurer  Theodore  figured,  Giaci tito  was  ^^^J?^ 
by  the  French  auxiliaries  of  the  (^noeae  lo  give  upL  '^fc-' 
test,  and  obtained  leave  in  1741)  to  wiili^draw  fc::r--«g^ 
island  with  his  younger  son  Pasquale.  [CoasicA  =^  j^-  ^ 
HOFF*]  Cleniente  the  elder  son  remained  in  ^^iu^^ 
Giacinto  and  his  son  went  to  Naples,  where  ^^^^ 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  formed  chiefly  ^^q^ 
likan  emigrants,  and  the  son  was  placed  in  the  mdic^n"^ 
lege  of  that  capital,  where  he  studied  under  ablo  mttm% 
amongst  others  the  celebratefl  Genovesi.  On  lomviag  eal- 
lego  young  Do  Paoli  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commiiiuiaift 
the  Neapolitan  service.  Meantime  a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  a 
Cursica,  under  two  chiefs,  Matra  and  Gaffori,  wbogtv*  ^ 
occupation  to  the  Genoese  for  several  years.  In  October,  1  *  ^ 
GafTari  was  murdered  by  hired  assassins,  and  the  Get**®* 
were  suspected  of  having  instigated  the  crime.  The  Oofft**** 
now  cast  their  eyes  upon  young  Paoli,  and  invited  »  *  *^  ^ 
come  and  put  himself  at  their  head.     He  did  so,  ;  ,^ 

proclaimed,   in   a  parliament    of    the    represenis-i  . 

the  people,   in  July,  175o»  captain-general  of  the  Cur- 
During  twelve  years  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Geu  -^^ 
who  lost  ever>'  part  of  the  island,  except  the  maritiioe  ^-^Ji 
of  Bostia,  Calvu  San  Fiorenzo,  and  Ajaccio,  in  whifili^^^^^^ 
Genoese  garrisons  were  blockaded  by  the  natives,  and  tW-^^ 
the  Corsicaiis  obtained  possession  of  Ajaccio  also.     B«t  %.    ^ 
had  to  encounter  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  theGetto^^^ 
in    the   Iraitors   among   his   own  countrymen,  lieaduii^  ^ 
Mtitra,  who,  through  jealousy  or  bribes,  or  both,  i        ^     ^ 
civil  war,  in  which   he  was  defeated   and    killed, 
brother  was  obliged   to   take    refug-e   at   Grr    - 
time  Paoli  organised  the  island,  and  fixetl  i  i 

and  admmistration.  He  formed  a  legislauv^.  ^.r^.^..^ 
under  the  name  of  *  Consulta  General^,'  of  50^itpi94qf4 
elected  by  the  body  of  the  people,  one  for  each 
the  members  were  renewed  every  year;  only 
twenty-five  years  old  at  least  were  qualified  to  he 
m  deputies.  The  executive  consisted  of  nine  meir^ 
elected  by  the  deputies,  Paoli  was  the  president  r^ 
executive,   with  tlie  title  of  •  General  of  the   K  Z 

and   Chief  of  the   Supreme  Magistracy  of  Cor«' 
had  a  body-guard  which  escorted  him  when  i  ; 

to  protect  him  against  any  attempt  at  assa- 
he  would  have  no  guard  at  the  door  of  hb   api 
trusting  to   the  fidelity  of  six  large  fieree  tOMtiti  - 

watched  m\d  slept  in  his  room,     A  law  of  the  le^  ^v^^^^ 
assembly  forbade  under  severe  penalties  any  penoa  ^     ^ 
speaking  or  writing  against  the  general  or  the  ex. 
council  In  1 764  Paoli  established  a  university  m  the  U 
Corle,  iheprofoasors  in  which  wej^  paid  I'v  ili.i 
the  students  taught  gratuitously.  The  fuii 
versity  were  supplied  from  a  tax' on  the  pui  ^ .   i,^ 

military  force  consisted  of  militia  well  trained  to  tbeui^it 
arms  ;  Paoli  could  collect  ,'?o,uoo  men  in  case  of  nmemu 
He  also  formed  a  flotilla,  with  which  he  annoyed  the  Gtm^ 
trade,  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Caprtia.  Hi 
whole  public  revenue  of  the  island  did  not  exceed  oaeeil^ 
Hon  of  livres,  or  about  40,00*1  pounds  sterling.  la  i7|| 
Pope  Clement  XI li,,  at  the  request  of  Paoli,  sent  to  Comi 
a  bishop  with  the  title  of  Apostolic  Visitor*  in  order  to  n^^ 
lale  the  eeclesiaftlical  affairs,  which  were  in  a  state  of  ooi^ 
fusion.  This  step,  which  had  something  of  the  appeannci 
of  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Corsica,  gr«])tlyte 
pleased  the  republic;  of  Genoa,  which  offered  a  reward  «f 
3000  crowns  to  any  one  who  should  arrc-^  ii...  i^bop  nj 
deliver  him  over  to  the  Genoese  auihoritic  n^  i(  tM 

same  time  all  subjects  of  the  republic  lo  ll  ;  ...  uiindtttR 
The  pope  pubhshed  an  edict  agitiiut  the  rvigituiaDa  of  tin 
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I'tn  mnh  fo  soiflTi,"  froTn  the  mouth  of  the  Po  at  Garo  to 
jmtL'  Cirrcllo, which  is  the  mnst  Bouthern  point » is  about  250 
_jiles ;  Iho  breadth  is  very  unefjual,  being  about  120  miles  in 
►Its  southern  part,  along  the  coast  of  the  Meditenanean,  hut 
ir  i^  haitily  half  thai  distance  farther  north  towards  the 
liiddlc  of  its  length,  owing  to  the  frontiers  of  Abruzxo  pro- 
•truding  ironside rably  to  the  westward.  It  heromes  still 
►iarrowcr  near  Pesaro  and  Rimini^  where,  being  straittned 
•between  the  Adriatic  on  one  side  and  the  easlern  frontier  of 
'Tuscnny  on  the  o»her,  it  is  hardly  20  miles  across.  Farther 
^fjorth  it  becomes  witler  as  it  stretches  into  tbo  plain  of  the 
•IPo,  and  it  U  about  50  mile*»  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  frontiers  of  Modena.  The  area  of  tht?  Papal 
Blate  has  been  reckoned,  arrording  to  Neigebaxir  and  other 
'German  wiitersi,  at  17»922  English  square  miles.  Calindri 
(Srtggio  Statistko)  reckons  it  at  18,117  square  Roman* 
inile^.  Of  these,  7000  square  miles  consist  ef  plains,  about 
40tro  square  miles  consist  of  cultivated  hills»  4600  are  Ivigh- 
tands  covered  wllh  pasture  or  planted  with  timber-lrees,  and 
1500  are  mountains  mostly  rocky  and  barren. 

The  Papal  Slate  consists,  geographicaily  speaking,  of  three 
frcai  divisions:    1.   The  nortliern  provinces  stretch  firora 
the   Tuscan   Apennines  to  the  Po   and   the  Adriatic,  the 
ground  sloping  to  the  north  and  nntlh-east,  and  merging 
into  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy,     These  provinces  are  the 
.four  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  and 
have  a  population  of  about  950,000  inhabitants.     This  part 
of  the  cotmtry  resembles  the  rest  of  north  Italy  in  ifs  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Po.    [Bologna;  Fkrrara,]    In  antient  times  it  was 
out  of  the  limits  of  Italia  Proper,  and  formed  part  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul ;  and  even  now  the  inhabitants,  in  their  character 
and  habits,  rather  resemble  their  Lombard  neighbours  than 
their  fellow  pubjects  of  the  rest  of  the  Papal  State»  from 
ivhom  they  ore  divided  by  several  offsets  of  the  Apennines, 
which  approach  close  to  the  Adriatic  coast  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  Rimini,   nhere  the  Rubicon  constituted    the 
•political  boundary  of  Halia  Proper  in  the  time  of  the  Roinau 
Tepuhlic,     Snush  of  thi*  point  begins  the  second  geographical 
division  of  the  Papal  State.     2.  This,  which  may  be  calltd 
the  cistern  dimion.  extends  from  Rimini  to  the  Tronlo  on 
the    ftontiers  of  Naples,  a  length  of  110  miles   along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.     It  is  bounded  to  the  west  and  south 
by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  sepa rates  it 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  Papal  State,  or  the  basin  of 
the  Tiber     This  eastern  division  lies  almost  entirely  on  ihc 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  numerous  offkets  of 
which  run  in  parallel  ridges  in  a  norlh-easl  direction  from 
the  central  chain  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  ft>rming  many  trans- 
verse valleys  watered  by  streams  or  torrents  which  have  a 
short  but  rapid  course.      The  distance  from  the  central 
ridge  or  watershed  to  the  Adriatic  varies  from  30   to  40 
miles.    The  country  is  fertile  and  hcalihy*  and  is  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  and  lively  race  of  people.     It  is  generaJly 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Marches,  and  the  people  arc 
called  *  Marchijjiani  *  [Makca  di  Ancona];  hut  it  is  ad- 
ministratively divided  mto  the  provinces  of  Pesaro  e  Ur* 
hi  no,  Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Fermo  e  Ascoli,  the  united 
population  of  which  amounts  to  about  600.000  inhabitants. 
3.  The  third  or  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State,  the 
largest  in  extent,  though  not   so  densely  peopled  as  the 
other  two,  is  the  most  important,  because  it  contains  the 
metropolis,  and  includes  the  classical  land  of  Latium  and 
the  other  provinces  which  formed  the   early  territory  of 
antient  Rome.     It  extends  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines*  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Tuscany  and  by  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  on  the  east.    This  fine  region  comprises  the  antient 
territories   of  Umbria,  the  Sabiui,  old   Latium,  and   the 
western  part  of  Etrurio^  and  is  now  divided  into  the  admi- 
nistrative provinces  of  Perugia.  Sp<)lelo  e  Rieti,  Viterbo, 
Frosinone,  and  Rome,  with  a  population  of  about  900,000  in- 
habitants.    Its  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Apen- 
nines above  Gubbio,  the  antient  Iguvium,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  Mount  Cireello,  is  t^O  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  fiora  the  small  river  Pescia,  on  the  boun- 
dary of  TiJ8cany»toTerracina,  on  the  borders  of  Naples,  is 
120  miles.     This   extensive  country   is   divided,   with   n;- 
spect  to  its  climate  and  productions,  into  two  parts— the 
brgh  hnds  and  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  ineludinj^  the 
vallc)  of  the  upper  Tiber,  which  arc  well  cultivated  and 
generally  healthy;  and  the  low  lands  of  the  Camjiagna  and 
*- if^Ttfttt^'kmr  Bqhud  mitff*  mfcfc«  on?  4<»Kr««  of  UtiUick, 
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some  other  rpots  a^otind  the  lakes  of  Perujrta,  Bol&eni,!^ 
Bracoiano,  which  are  unwholesome  and  thinly  inhibii^j; 
[Campagna  oi  Roma.]  There  arc  few  regions  m  Italy  H^ 
than  the  broad  valley  of  Fohi^no  and  Spoleto*  the  ^all^i 
Terni,  the  elevated  plain  of  Rieti,  and  the  nch  tcn'ii^ 
around  Perugia.  ^^ 

The  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  forr»-w^ 
watershed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  >' 
enters  the  Papal  Stale  from  Tuscany  nortli  oi  ^^ 

tello,  and  runs  in  a  south^soulh-east  direction,  formi^  ' 
while  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  tli^ 
Tiber,  and  dividing];  the  waters  of  the  Metauros.  *'b^-^Ji 
into  the  Adriatic,  from  those  of  the  Cbiadcto.  an  al^>5^*** 
the  Tiber.  The  road  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  h^^^ 
passes  over  this  part  of  the  ridge,  between  Gi^  '^li? 
Uagli.  Near  the  latter  town  is  a  defile  cut  '^^^-^^J 
rock  by  the  antient  Romans,  now  called  11  Furlo^  5*^ 
Nocera  the  ridj^e  becomes  more  lofty  between  tl^^  ^Jf 
of  the  Esino  and  Potenza,  which  run  to  the  Ad ^j^jj^/^'J 
those  ol  the  Topino,  which  flows  southwards  \^v  r- 
into  the  Tiber.  Farther  south-east  there  is  a  *I 
through  which  passes  the  hit^li  road  from  Rome  ^  , 
and  Ancona.  This  monntiiin-pass.  which  liej  bd^r-. 
Serravall©  and  Fotigno,  k  known  by  the  name  of  iLc  p^if 
Colflorito.  South  of  this  pass  the  Apennines  funn  i  ..»? 
group  extending  to  the  eastward,  and  knowu  Iviulu.3, 
of  Monte  Sihilla,  the  Mons  Telricus  of  the  a^nlieott,  tbi 
is  7200  feet  hii^h,  and  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  Ffi 
State:  it  dividi's  the  walera  of  the  Tronto,  which  ttoni 
the  Adi-iatic.  from  those  of  the  Nera,  which  flam  iffHk 
west  into  the  Tiber.  The  rid^e  then  joins  iha  bwo) 
of  Abi-uzzo  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples  cast  of  N^reit. 
offsets  detach  themselves  from  the  mam  rids^e  ibott 
sources  of  the  Nera,  and  run  south,  skirting  the  tw^l 
of  that  river  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Tiber, 
more  eastern  offset  is  intersected  by  the  Vdinu.  i 
makes  its  way  ihrouijh  it  by  a  ftne  walcrfaH  noiks 
Terni.  The  whole  fall  of  the  Velino.  from  the  \c%tU 
water  above  the  cascade  to  its  confluence  wiih  tV.^ 
through  a  succession  of  rapids,  is  above  1 
country  eastward  of  the  Nera  consists  of  hi^ 
adjoin  those  of  Abruzzo.  and  are  a  most  inLerestm^'j-j 
but  seldom  visited  by  travellers.     [Riett.] 

The  southern  division  of  the  Papal  Stale  cliieU) 
of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.  This  river  rises  at  ti« 
Monte  dello  Baize  in  u  deep  dell  of  the  Tuscan  Api 
and  not.  as  is  often  erroneously  stated,  in  the  taoaol 
Falterona  near  the  !>ources  of  the  Arno.  fnym 
of  the  Tiber  arc  about  20  miles  distant  to  the 
east,  the  lofty  ridge  Deir  Alvernia  intervening 
two  rivers.  The  Savio,  w^hich  flows  by  C^ 
Adriatic,  has  its  sources  on  the  north  side  of  tbf 
mountain  on  the  south  slope  of  which  are  thoM 
Tiber.  The  Tiber  rises  from  two  springs  of  limp*^ 
in  a  wood  of  beech-trees,  and,  being  swelled  by  xm 
streams,  flows  in  a  south  direction  through  u  nam»« 
called  Val  Tiherina,  between  the  mountains  Dell'  Ah 
and  Catenaia  on  the  west  and  the  Alpe  della  Lunt 
east,  which  last  forms  part  of  the  main  or  central  i 
the  Apennines,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Til»cf 
those  of  the  Meiaurus.  The  nver  passes  by  llif  ^^ 
Pieve  Santo  Stefano  and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  aftef 
it  receives  the  river  Sovara,  and  soon  after 
Tuscan  territory  and  enters  the  province  of  Pan 
Papal  State.  (Benci,  LHtere  aid  Casentmo  e  " 
rina,  in  the  Antologia  of  Florence,  Nos,  10 
then  flows  by  the  walls  of  Citt4  di  Caste llo*  _ 
rapid  course  of  about  50  miles  from  its  source*  i* 
the  fijot  of  the  hill  upon  which  stands  the  town  of  P' 
it  then  flows  through  a  fertile  valley,  receiving 
left  bank  the  united  waters  of  the  Chiaseio  from  iW 
tains  of  Gubbio^  the  Topino  from  Folij^no,  and  '*» 
roggia,  joined  by  the  Clitumnus,  from  the  valley  ^ 
leto ;  and  lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the  rivii  ^ 
tore,  which  comes  from  Citla  delia  P*eve  ou  the  bofd«r 
Tuscany.  The  river  then  enters  a  narrow  gorge  lurt 
two  rocky  ridges,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  toi^oof  l^K 
the  antient  TudertumorTutere.  a  city  of  the  UmbnitvdtvS 
wards  of  the  Etruscans,  which  is  more  than  100l>  feotil^l 
the  sea.  Part  of  the  walls  of  Todi  is  of  EtrusMQ  <^  1 
struction,  and  in  its  territory  has  been  fbund  a  vwt  qaift'  ^ 
tity  of  Etruscan  medals  and  other  aatiijuitics.  iC<^^ 
Ehgium  in  pn$cum  Tuderti  Decortm^  4ta»  USa^  \u^ 
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miid^nima  Ciiid  ddtUmhria,  1633.)  Tl»e bottom  of 

tf  here  f»lk  about  2  feet  m  every  1 000  feet,  and  the 

mifi,  coiifinwi  and  partly  encumbered  by  stones  and 

ptought  down  from  iho  mountaios*  the  vaierB  rise  in 

Bies  a&  high  as  24  feet,  but  the  river  is  very  ftballow  in 

f  season.     The  navigation  of  the  river,  which,  from 

ft  toTodi,  if  carried  on  merely  by  mfl**  becomes  hero 

interrupted.    The  Tiber,  after  rereiving  the  Naia 

^r  mountttin-streams,  i^sue^  out  of  the  gorge  at  the 

called  *  Pft5so  del  Forello,*  after  which  it  enters  a 

*»lley.     It  receives  near  Orvieto  the  river  Paglift 

IB  mountains  of  Tuscany,  which  is  swollen  by  the 

bf  part  of  the  Chitmo.    [Chiaka.]    The  river  now 

a  more  regular  and  less  rapid  course,  flowing  in  a 

and  inelming  to  ihe  south-west     It  receives  the 

MonteOaseone,  and  lower  down  the  Nera,  the 

if  ita  ainuents,  near  the  town  of  Orla.    The  whole 

Tiber,  from  its  sources  to  the  conduenco  of 

bout  1 10  miles.     From  this  pijint  the  regular 

f  the  Tiber  begins:    boats   of  various  sixes, 

which  are  60  feet  long  and  of  50  tons  burden,  carry 

le  wine,  corn,  charcoal,  wood,  and  other  produce  of 

Br  country.     In  ascending  the  river,  they  are  towed 

ttililoet. 

lera,  the  antient  Nar,  a  considerable  river,  rises  in 
t  Apennines  above  Norcia«  and  is  increased  by  the 
r  part  of  the  Abruzzo  and  of  the  Papal  province  of 
irough  ita  aUluents  the  Cor  no,  Velmo,  Sal  to,  and 
Flowing  through  a  deep  valley  between  the  8a- 
Dntains  on  one  side  and  tho  mountains  of  Spoleto 
Lber,  which  divide  it  from  the  val!ej  of  the  Clitum* 
leases  the  towns  ofTerni  and  Norni,  and,  afler  n 
HT about  70  miles,  enters  the  Tiber  near  Orta. 
Hhe  conrtucnce  of  the  Nera,  the  Tiber  flows  through 
#  between  the  Sabine  Mountains  on  one  side  and  the 
w  Mount  Cimino  on  the  other:    it  receives  on  ita 
k  the  united  waters  of  the  Treia  from  Civita  Cas- 
nd  the  Ricsnot  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  small 
Vico,  after  which   the  valley  becomes  contracted 
Mount  Soracte  on  the  west  and  the  mountains  of 
iiteto  on  the  east    Afier  tbis  contraction,  it  opens 
wide  undulatins^  plain  of  the  Campagna.     Three 
ive  Rome  the  Ttber  reoeires  tlie  Anio,  orTeverone, 
Tn  Apennines,  which  hoa  a  course  of  above  GO 
urse  of  the  Tiber,  from  the  contiueuce  of  the 
>me,  is  about  70  miles,  in  which  distance  the 
its  bed  varies  from  160  1o  300  feet  the  depth  from 
feet,  and  the  fill  is  about  one  foot  in  every  3000 
tsmre  three  days  in  coming  down  from  Orta  to 
it  in  summer  the  navigation  is  often  interruplcd, 
the  Ehallowncss  of  the  water  in  several  places. 
he  walls  of  Rome  the  Tiber  is  obotit  300  feet  wide 
12  to  18  feet  in  depth.     The  river  is  never  ford- 
near  Rome.     During  heavy  rains  and  floods  llie 
molimes  have  rist^n  more  than  30  f<-M?t  above  their 
level,  overflowing  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and 
ng  considerable  mischief*  The  maritime  navigation 
'  'W  Rome:    the  Tiber,  after  being  confined  by  the 
buddings  of  the  town,  spreads  out  to  ihc  width  of 
until  it<  bifurcation  at  Capo  due  Ramii  a  distance  of 
Rome.     From  thence  one  branch  of  the  river 
t  into  the  sea  by  CHtia,  a  distance  of  about  5 
rendered  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation  by 
inulaiion    of   alluvium  and   &and  at  thu  mouth. 
The  other  branch,  which  was  widened  by  Tmjan. 
been  improved  at  various  times  by  the  popes,  in 
I'keepopen  the  communication  between  Rome  and 
iruns  fiMT  about  4  mileii,  until  it  enters  the  sea  at 
no,  where  the  entrance  is  secured  by  two  long  pien 
Idj;  of  wooden  palings  and  fascines.     In  winter  time 
Wfrom  UO  to  190  tons,  beside*  Braaller  ones,  ascend 
l^to  Rome,  but  in  summer  there  is  often  not  more  than 
feet  of  water  on  tho  har^  and  only  boats  of  40  or  ^0  tons 
^d  to  Rome.     There  is  no  perceptible  tide  in  this 

re  Mediterranean,  and  the  vessels  are  towed  up  by 
{Curia  Oco^raficadeUo  Siatn  dt^lla  Chiem^  by 
In;  and  Boscovich,  dedicated  to  Benedict  XIV. ; 
p.;  vr. £|^,*  /^-^  Rome,  M5^  "^  M-^.ttinclli,  De- 
ft fxi  l^nii  sojira  it  i\  t  e  Tevere^ 

,.  it,..;.jon,  Etuden  Slaiisliqu me,  book  v.) 

of  the  Tiber  below  Rome  is  botmded  on  one 

hsjn  Mount  and  on  the  other  by  the  offsets 

Cfmino,  which  surround  the  besin  of  the  Uke  of 


Braecieno,  the  waters  of  which  enter  the  tea 

Arronr*  The  Tiber,  below  Rome,  receives  only  some  small 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Galera^  on  its  right 
bank.  The  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Hracciano  and  Bolsena^ 
which  are  separate  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  constitute,  toge- 
ther with  the  basin  of  the  river  Fiora,  near  the  Tuscan 
border,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Viterbo,  called 
also  Patrimonio  di  S,  Pietro.  [Viterbo,  Province  or.J 
In  the  opposite  or  south-east  direction,  the  Alban  Mount 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes;  and  farther  north  the  mountains  of  Pale^trina 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Liris,  of 
which  the  Snccois  an  affluent  [Palestrina.]  With  these 
exceptions,  the  whole  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State, 
from  the  central  Apennines  to  the  sea,  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tiber,  wnich  also  comprises  a  considerable  part 
of  Abruzzo.  the  waters  of  which  country  run  by  the  Corno, 
Velino,  Sal  to,  Turano,  and  Anio»  into  the  Tiber,  and  also 
that  part  of  Tuscany  in  whith  the  Tiber  has  its  source,  and 
another  part  farther  south,  near  Radicofani  and  Chiusi, 
which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Pnglia  and  Chiana,  The  whole 
basin  of  the  Tiber  may  include  a  surface  of  rather  more  than 
1 0^000  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  river *s  course,  witH 
its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  The  Tiber  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  river  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy.  The 
waters  of  the  Tiber  from  Perugia  downwards  to  the  sea  are 
muddy  and  yellowish,  a  peculiarity  which  is  expresi^ed  by 
the  epithet  *  flavus*  by  the  Roman  poets.  The  current 
as  it  enters  the  Mediterranean  retains  its  colour  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  and  contrasts  with  the 
generally  blue  tinge  of  the  sea* water,  with  whicli  it  does  not 
mix  for  some  miles. 

The  Papal  Slate  is  now  divided  for  administrative  purposei 
into  fourteen  provinces,  namely,  Roux  (Ck>MARCA  ni); 
ViTRRBO;  Frosinone;  Spoleto;  Pkrugia;  Mackrata; 
Fermo;  AvconaCMarca  Di>;  Pesaro  eUrbino;  Foru; 
Bologna;  Ravenna;  Ferrara;  Benevknto.  T be  po- 
pulation of  the  whole,  according  to  an  oHicio)  report  pub- 
lished by  the  government  in  1833,  was  2,742.000  inhabitantSp 
The  annual  increase  of  the  population  nppearti  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  4i  per  1000,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Tuscany^  and  other  Italian  states, 
(Serristori,  Statisttca  cf  Italia,}  The  population  is  Roman 
Catholic,  with  the  exception  of  about  10,000  Jews,  who  are 
distributed  in  Rome,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia^  Pcsaro,  U rhino, 
Ferrara,  Lago,  and  one  or  two  tnoro  towns.  The  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Rome,  are  styled  Delc^azioni ; 
and  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  at  tho  head 
of  the  administration,  is  styled  delegate,  and  is  always  a 
church  dignitary.  If  a  cardinal,  he  is  styled  legate,  and  the 
province  assumes  the  name  of  Legazione.  The  delegate  or 
legate  is  assisted  by  a  counciU  composed  of  four  laymen, 
appointed  by  the  pope.  There  is  also  in  every  province  R 
provincial  council  for  local  and  ftnancial  affairs,  which  as- 
sembles for  a  fortnight  once  a  year  under  the  presidency  of 
the  delegate  or  legate.  For  tliis  purpose  tho  communes 
appoint  ©lectors,  who  assemble  at  the  head-town  of  their 
respect ivo  districts. and  there  choose  the  deputies  to  the  coun- 
cil. One  third  of  the  council  is  changed  every  two  years. 
Every  delegation  or  province  ii  divided  into  districts,  and 
every  district  into  cDmmuncs<  Each  commune  consists  of 
a  town  or  large  village,  with  tho  territory  and  haiulela  be- 
longing to  it.  The  communes  vary  greatly  in  population; 
from  1000  to  12,000  or  14,000.  At  the  head  of  each 
district  i^s  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  is  also 
judge  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  dele* 
gate  in  his  administrative  but  not  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Every  commune  has  a  oouncd,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
members  in  the  head  towns,  of  thirty-six  or  twenty-four  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  of  eighteen  in  villages  which  do  not 
contain  more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

The  members  are  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  two 
classes,  nobles  and  citizens  or  furmers.  The  office  of  com- 
munal councilman  is  for  life  and  hereditary.  The  councils 
deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  Iheir  respective  communes,  and 
make  out,  in  August  every  year,  the  *  labella  di  preveniione,* 
or  budget,  in  which  arc  specified  the  probable  expenditure 
of  the  following  year  and  the  means  for  meeting  it.  including 
additional  local  taxes  if  required.  This  *  labella*  is  for- 
warded to  the  delegate,  who  examines  it,  and  then  forwards 
it  to  Rome,  where  the  board  callefl  *  Congregafionc  del  Buon 
Governo*  approves  or  modifies  it  Tlie  tabella  is  then  re- 
turned ta  the  Qommunei  who  publish  it  upon  which  it  be 
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fomes  law.  and  no  mafi^trate  can  depart  &0m  iU  provisions. 
[  Jlie  communal  council  appoints  yearly,  by  a  majority  of 
lYotes,  the  local  magistrates,  namely,  the  gonfaloniure,  and 
\§l%,  four,  or  two  elders,  according  to  the  si2e  and  population 
l©f  the  commune,  subject  however  to  the  approbatiou  of  the 
[ielegate.  The  gon^aloDiere,  who  must  be  chosen  from  the 
V^lasd  of  Ihe  nobility,  is  changed  every  year,  and  the  elders 
livery  two  years.  The  commund  council  appoints  likewise 
Itll  the  oflicers  and  other  servants  of  the  comraunet  the 
liecretary,  the  communal  attorney,  the  receiver,  the  sur- 
1^0 n  and  apothecary  (who  for  a  fixed  salary  is  obliged  to 
vrntlend  the  poor  inhabitants  gratis),  the  schoolmaster,  the 
I  local  police^  &c.  In  the  month  of  February  the  council  ex- 
{•mines  (he  tkccounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  transmits 
I  them  to  the  delegate.  The  councils  are  always  presided 
ll|i%'er  by  the  gonfalon iere  or  by  the  governor  in  the  head 
|town  of  a  district,  who  has  a  vote.      The  former  baronial 

jurisdictions,  privileges,  and  immunities  have  been  abolished. 
'ioto  proprio  di  S,  S,  Leone  XII.  sidf  Amminixtraztone 
Ipubhliea,  Sec,  5  October,  1824.)  'This  system  of  municipal 
[administration,*  observes  Count  Tournon,  who  was  prefect 
I  of  Rome  during  Napoleon^s  usurpation,  *  will  perhaps  sur^ 

Srise  those  who  imagine  that  in  the  Papal  Stale  everything 
\  left  to  the  will  or  canrice  of  the  sovereign.     Abuses  of 
[power  are  common,  no  doubt,  but  the  written  law  is  more 
jnivourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  than  is  oommonly 
Jiupposed,*  (Etudes  staiistiques  sur  Rome,  voLii,,  pp.  41,  7*2.) 
iTbe  communal  councils  are  in  fact  more  independent  uf  the 
[central  authority  than  those  of  France,   The  common  lands 
PPere  sold  by  Pius  VII.  in  order  to  supply  the  urgent  wants 
^md  exactions  of  the  French  railitury.      The  ordinary  re- 
venue of  the  communes  is  now  derived  from  taxes  levied 
upon  provisions  comiug  to  market,  like  the  French  octroi ; 
and  the  extraordinary  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  capitation 
tax  and  a  tax  upon  cattle.     The  expenditure  consists  of 
aJdministrative,  judicial,  and  police  salaries,  the  repairs  of 
thfi  roads,  public  buildings,  fountams,  &c.,  the  emoluments 
of  the  communal  surgeon  and  apothecary,  scliool master, 
and  preacher  who  comes  during  Lent  and  Advent  to  deliver 
sermons  adapted  to  those  epochs.     In  the  larger  towns  I  here 
are  schoolmistresses,  called  Maeatre  Pie,  paid  by  the  com- 
mune for  the  elementary  teaching  of  girls*     Every  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  children  asi^cmble  in  the  various  churches  to 
hear  the  *dottrina,*  or  catechism,  explained  to  them  by  the 
rector  or  his  assistant,  and  be  examined  upon  it,    Stdl  there 
is  no  universal  system  of  elementary  instruction  enforced  as 
in  North  Italy,  and  the  proportion  of  illiterate  people  in  the 
Papal  Stale  is  much  greater  than  in  Lorn  hardy. 

The  universities  are  those  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Ferrara,  and  Macerata*  There  arc  also  *ll  colleges  or 
gymnasia,  four  at  Rome,  and  the  others  in  the  chief  towns 
of  provinces.  Females  of  the  higher  classes  are  chiefly 
educated  in  convents. 

With  regard  to  ihe  central  government,  it  is  an  elective 
monarchy ;  the  pope  for  the  time  being  is  the  absolute  so- 
vereign of  the  state ;  he  consults  the  cardinals  assembled 
either  in  special  congregations,  or,  in  cases  of  great  import- 
ance, in  general  consistory,  but  he  is  not  bound  by  their 
opinion.  His  two  principal  ministers  are  the  cardinal  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  cardinal  Camejriengo,  The  former 
superintends  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  and  I  ho  home 
department;  he  is  appointed  by  the  reignmg  sovereign, 
at  whose  death  his  omce  expires.  The  cardmal  Caraer- 
lengo  is  the  finance  minister,  and  is  appointed  for  life:  he 
has  under  him  a  treasurer.  The  governor  of  Rome  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state,  but  is  vested  with 
great  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  police  of  Ihe  capital  and 
its  territory.  The  congregation  or  board  called  '  Sacra  Con* 
sulta,'  consisting  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  superintends  the 
administration  of  the  provincei,  and  is  also  a  court  of  appeal 
for  criminal  matters.  A  prelate  and  three  ^^neral  otlicera 
form  a  board  for  military  affairs.  The  Papal  Slate  is  divided 
into  three  mililai7  divisions,  with  an  inspector  at  the  head 
of  each  ;  the  head-quarters  are  Rome,  Ancona,  and  Bologna. 
The  army  consists  of  ten  battalions  of  native  infantry,  7'im 
in  all :  two  Swiss  regiments  of  two  battalions  eat^h,  4840  ■ 
Dative  cavalry  1050  men,  and  artillery  lOl^O  ;  two  companies 
of  Swiss  artillery,  250:  the  carabineers,  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  police  like  the  French  gendarmes,  'ILm 
strong;  a  corps  of  riflemen,  lOtIO;  and  1600  custom-house 
guaifis:  total,  18,7411  men.  There  are  also  several  battalions 
of  militia  and  volunteers. 
Thejudwial  department  consists  of  a  judge,  called  Pnctor, 


for  civil  matters  in  the  head  town  of  efeff  t 
courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Rome  and  the  uther  at  Bvlgj 
and  a  Court  of  Cassation,  called  La  Segnatura,  wbicL 
at  Rome.     The  ecclesiastical  courts  in  each  diocese  m 
of  suits  between  clerical  persons,  and  also  betve«Q  tii| 
who  agree  to  bring  their  disputes  before  these  courts,* 
criminal  matters,  there  is  a  collegial  court  m  ever^i 
vince,  presided  over  by  the  delegate;  and  two  eourfeic 
peal,  one  at  Rome  and  ihe  other  at  Bologna.  When  tni 
is  laid  before  the  sovereign,  the  *  Uditor  Sanlissimo,*  il 
late  of  the  first  class,  judges  finally  of  the  r.ase^    Tlie| 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  other  ecclesiastical  couiti^ 
tinuo  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  within  their  i 
jurisdictions.     According  to  a  table  of  criminaU  slio« 
suffering  punishment  at  the  end  of  the  year  t83*2,gifi 
Serristori.  there  were  580  tried  for  murder  or  boa 
for  wounds  inflicted,  34U  for  robbery,  216  for  the 
petty  larc-eny,  91  for  rape,  76  for  political  crimes, 
rectional  or  police  matters,  7  for  coining,  and  244] 
crimes  not  defined  ;   in  all,  2708.      It  appears  (rami 
port  that  offences  against  the  person  still  bear  s  veij  ^ 
proportion  in  the  calendar  of  the  Papal  State.    TImj 
ties  are  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  either  fof  I 
a  term  of  years.     Capital  executions  are  resorted  l_ 
very  aggravated  cases.     Torture  has  been  finally  ib 
Tribunals  of  commerce  are  established  at  Rom«t  f 
Ancona,  and  some  other  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  about  nine  millions  af  ] 
Bcudi  (thesuudo  is  worth  4s.  ^d.  sterling),  a  sumc 
ably  exceeded  by  the  expenditure  for  several  years  pli^| 
deficit  having  been  made  up  by  additional  loaoi  and  jq 
of  exchequer  bills.      The   interest  of  the  funded  deti 
2,547, Ut>t*  scudi;    the  collection  of  the  n>*"  "um  fn^tn 
one  million  and  a  half;    the  mililary  ^m  < 

about  two  millions;  the  judicial  estabh^i  :-  .  i-irlyi 
million ;  the  administration,  half  a  million  ;  the  cm)  i^ 
the  pope  and  his  court,  £65.000  scndi ;  payments  V>  ll^'j 
dinals,  122,000;  pubiio  works,  roads,  &c.»  540,000; 
instruction,  103,000;  charitable  establishments,  IhJi 
The  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  are  the  land-lai,f|j 
amounts  to  nearly  two  millions  of  scudi ;  customK  ODi  f 
a  half  mdlion ;  excise^  including  the  *  macinato,"  or  dal^ 
Hour,  nearly  two  millions ;  monopoly  of  salt  and  tub* 
1,200,000  bcudi;  stamps  and  registry  duty,  578,000;  | 
office,  268,00 If;  lotterv,  896,000. 

The  population  of  tlie  Papal  State  is  chiefly  sgrteultii 
A  great  extent  of  land  is  used  for  pasture,     Tbeexportil 
cattle,  wool,  cheese,  lamb&kins,  tallow,  hemp,  oil»| 
vitriol,  sulphtir,  pojtzolana,  potash,  and  cream  oft 
salt-pans  of  Cervia  and  Comacchio,  near  the  Ad 
supply  most  of  the  salt  for  the  coiisumptiou  of  I 
Vitriol  is  found  near  Viierbo,  alum  at  La  Tolfa  ii« 
veochia,  sulphur  near  Rimini,  and   coal  near 
at  Sogliano  near  Forli.     Wood  and  charcoal  are  tht| 
fuel  used. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Papal  State  are  of 
portance  than  is  generally  supposed.     Court  T 
years  since,  remarked  on  the  dogmatic  ftippai  i 
who  told  the  world  that '  the  sale  of  reltcs  ami  muui^N 
constituted  the  whole  commerce  of  Rome,  and  lb«i 
facture  of  beads  and  saints'  images  the  only  induftryl 
people,*     ( Etudes  Statuiiqties  stir  Rome,  h Ail)    Bull 
Tournon's  time,  manufacturing  industry  has  ooQudtil 
increased.     One  of   the  principal   and   oldest  bitiiJ 
that  of   woollen  cloths,  which  are  made  in  varioui  t^ 
of  the  state,  and  chiefly  supply  the  internal  comuiiApl 
especially  of  common  or  coarse  cloth.  The  silk  i 
is  on  the  incirease  at  Rome  and  Bologna.    Tai 
established,  chiefly  at  Ancona,  Bologna^  Posaro,|^ 
gaglia.    The  manufacture  of  paper  is  also  on  ibet 
as  well  as  that  of  hats.     Manufactories  of  tioap  arcj 
Jbrty  in  number,  but  the  principal  manu 
lagoscuro,  near  Ferrara.     There  are  iro 
at  Bracciano,  Canine,  and  Coiica,  and  iron  wq 
other  places.     There  are  glass-works  in  se? 
plate-glass  is  made  at  Poggio  Mirteto.    Twff^ 
factories  have  been  established  at  Rome,  but  i 
seem  to  thrive.    Cables  and  rope  are  made  in  th  _ 
provinces,  and  exported  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
The  other  manufactures  are  wax  candles,  to  a  ca 
amount,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  churches;  catgiit,i 
is  in  great  repute,  and  liquorice,  of  which  there  m  a  i 
foclory  at  GrottatnarQj  n^ar  Fermo,  a«  well  as  an  i 


fifitff  ftt  the  same  place.    Serristori   (Statiitiea 

Ua)  crive^  a  li«i  of  alL  the  munufaciones  of  the  Papal 

k    The  annual  exports  are  stateJ  al  above  five  millions 

jdi,  not  including tbe  works  of  art  and  nntiquitv.  st'ulp- 

[iiediih,  mosAic,  fitc,   which  farm  another 

irh  of  export,  ihe  value  of  which  is  not 

nijuru,  u-  auuost  every  traveller  who  visits  Rome  carries 

with  hmi  some  articles  of  the  kind.    The  imports  are 

rtied,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns,  at  nearly 

I  millions  of  soudi ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco)  for  the 

-imuMii  nir.iiiirai'iory,fromHungary,Albania»andBra2il: 

'  fruit  from  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  rolonial 

!      ,        I  and  France  ;  salt  fish,  to  the  amount  of 

y  nine  nnilion»  of  pounds  weight,  chiefly   from  Eng- 

■^ifon  fifom  Elba,  lead  from  England,  be«ifles  manufae- 

^^  iloc  cloth,  silks,  cottons,  hardware,  and  artic1e«  of 

France  and  England. 

itime  trade  of  the  Papal  State  is  carried  on  chiefly 

ers.   This  is  the  branch  of  industry  most  neglected 

ifatives  of  the  Papnl  State.     Even  the  coasting-trade 

he  fishins^  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  are  carried 


great  te  '  v  fo  re  i  gn  boa  Is.     T  li  e  N  eapo  I  Huns  fl  sh 

>ti|5  lh«^  mean  coast,  and  the  Venetians  along 

♦'''*"   ^  far  as  Cfsenaiico;  the  native  boats 

I  ^t  of  the  MEirches  from  Rimini  to  the 
-,  i -.^  .\L„^j-:iianB  supply  Rome  with  fish,  which  is 
,  on  its  own  coast.  The  consumption  of  fish  is  very 
( oving  to  the  number  of  meagre  days  in  Lent,  and  at 
limes,  which  are  ordered  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
tscd  by  the  civil  laws  of  the  country.  It  is  calculated 
he  annual  consumption  of  fresh  fish  throughout  the 
1  State  amounts  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  ^'eight. 
rian  vessels,  to  the  number  of  4tJ0,  rarry  on  most  of 
&dc  in  the  Adriatic  port%  of  the  state;  and  Neapolitan, 
e»et.  and  Tuscan  vessels  or  boats,  in  those  of  the 
lerranean.  On  the  Adriatic  coast  the  natives  of  the 
I  State  possess  about  290  vessels,  chiefly  small  craft,  and 
360  fishing- boa  Is.  The  Papal  navy  consists  of  an 
1  »chn*^"'"  -'-"med  at  Civitavecchia,  and  a  few  cus- 
louse  b  itavecchia  and  Ancona. 

cordiu;^  .-  .^„....  hi  iSa^gio  Geografico  Statiatieo  deilo 
ihntificio)  the  number  of  monks,  friars,  and  other 
f  livirie  in  rommunilies  in  the  Papal  State  amounts  to 
ributed  among  fifty  various  monastic  orders 
,  that  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  34,600  ;  and 
*l ihe  iiuuitand  other  women  hving  in  cloisters,  is  8200  * 
ng  in  all  53.300  individuals  of  both  sexes  devoted  to 
I  celibacy,  vhich  is  about  I  for  every  62  of  the  whole 
^n.    The  number  of  adult  lay  persons  of  both  sexes 
ivoluntarycelibarytnot  inchuling  III         i       ty  men- 
lis  about  half  a  million,  80,000  in  a  si  wIhxkI, 

|t^   ■     '  '  '>n&  is  513,500.       iiitf  rest  of  the 

bt  on  of  both  sexes.    There  are  in 

i.^tL-  i.-.i  u  .. n^,  and  72S  * terre,'  or  large  villages 
ommunal  councils,  besides  hamlets. 

banks  have  been  established  of  late  years  at 
jAncona,   Bologna,  and  some  other  towns;  an  in- 
ttpany   has  been  formed  at  Rome,  as  well  as  a 
\  charier  for  a  limited  period, 
hetti  have  been  long  established  at  Rome  and 
^  \  towns  of  the  state,     tMoxi  de  Pikte'.) 
fiftcipal  products  of  the  Papal  Stale  are:    1,  corn, 
f wheat,  barley,  rye,  und  Indian  corn,  which  are  pro- 
I  great  quantity  in  the  northern  and  ea&lern  prt>- 
rice  is    also   extensively   cultivated    in    the    low 
%  oil,  which  is  made  in  considerable  quantity, 
Qerally  of  inferior  quality  ;  the  best  is  made  in  the 
ftbin&,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches  ;  3,  wine,  of  which 
Iter  part  is  ordinary  wine,  for  home  consumption ; 
^tter  quahlic!^  however  are  made  in   the  Marches, 
of  Albano,  Orvieto,  and  Monlefiascone  ; 
Uables  of  every  kind  ;  5,  fruit,  including 
in-  ;es,  which  grow  in  the  open  fields  only  in  the 

%and  che^nuts  in  the  highlands ;  6,  hemp 
illy  in  the  provinces  near  the  Adriatic  j 
ik  is  made  in  the  eailern  provinces,  especially  near 
ombrone;  8,  tobacco  is  grown  alst/ia  the  eastern  pro- 
Ss.  near  Ancona  ;  9,  limber  and  wood  for  fuel.  The 
i  Slate  is  stdl  well  provided  with  forests  of  oak,  cork 
,  elm,  ash,  and  pine;  among  the  pine  trees  the  Pinua 
I  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and  elegant  appearance. 
jMnoipal  fore^td  ate  on  the  sides  of  the  Apenniues, 


on  the  Mounts  Ciraino  and  Albano,  on  parts  of  the  Monnf  rf 
Lepini,  and  along  the  seacoasl  of  the  Mediterrancon,  Tlie 
fine  pineta,or  pine  forest,  near  Ravenna,  along  the  Adnallo 
shore,  has  been  noticed  by  Byron,  in  'Chtlde  Harold,* 
eanto  iv. 

The  homed  cattle  are  remarkably  fine,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Perugia  and  the  Campai^na  of  Rome,  and  also 
in  the  province  of  Ferrara.  Calindri  reckons  the  horned 
cattle  at  1,298,000  head.  Very  good  cheese  and  butter 
are  made,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  sheep 
are  reckoned  at  two  msllioris.  The  finest  are  said  to  be 
those  of  the  province  of  Maccrata  in  the  Marches.  Much 
cheese  is  made  of  ewes'  as  well  as  goats*  milk.  Pigs  are 
reared  in  great  number,  especially  in  the  Campagna.  Wild 
boars  are  numerous  in  the  Pomprine  Marshes.  The  horses 
are  reckoned  at  about  half  a  million  in  the  whole  state. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish :  the  eels  of  Bolsena 
and  Comacchio  are  celebrated* 

Upon  t!ic  whole  the  Papal  State  is  very  far  ftrom  being 
poor  and  unproductive,  as  is  supposed  by  most  foreignerSj 
and  as  has  been  carelessly  stated  by  manv  travellers,  who 
have  merely  crossed  the  desolate  plains  of  the  Campagna, 

I  and  have  taken  them  us  a  specimen  of  the  whole  countrj. 

I  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  cnuntr)  might  be  mono 
more  of.  and  that  the  agriculture  and  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  susceptible  of  great  improvements. 

Mixiern  Hish/rt/. — Tlie  origin  and  formation  of  the  sove* 
reign  state  called  the  Papal  Slate,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  intricate 
subjects  in  the  history  of  mo<lerii  Europe.  Setting  aside 
the  pretended  donation  of  Constanline,  we  find  Ihat^  af\cr 

'  Ihe   fall  of  the  Western   empire  and  the  reconuuest  of 

I  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Rome  and  the  adjoining 
territory  were  administered  by  an  officer  chilled  prefect,  duke, 
or  patrician,  appointed  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  Rome  retained  its 
municipal  government,  had  its  senate  and  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  styled  •  Pm  sul '  in  some  of 
the  documents  of  those  times,  was  elected  by  the  joint  votes 
of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  but  was  not 
consecrated  until  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Eastern 
emperor.  The  See  of  Rome  enjoyed  large  revenues  and 
beneflcea,  the  gifts  of  various  emperors,  besides  the  gifts 
and  bequests  of  private  persons  and  the  alms  of  the  pil- 
!2^im8  and  other  pious  persons.  During  the  two  centuries 
thai  the  Ljngubards  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  they 
often  threatened  but  never  took  Rome,  and  the  people  of 
that  eiiy,  forsaken  as  it  were  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  ac- 
customed themselves  to  look  uptjn  their  bishop  as  their 
chief  defender  and  protector.  The  popes,  through  their 
spiritual  intiuence  and  also  their  pei'sonal  activity,  were  the 
chief  means  of  preserving  Rome  from  being  occupied  by  the 
Longobards,  but  they  acted  generally  in  concert  with  the  ex* 
archs  of  Ravenna,  at  whose  court  they  kept  an  agent.  The 
services  rendered  to  Rome  and  to  Italy  m  general  by  the 
popes  during  that  period,  and  the  true  character  of  the  do- 
minion  of  the  Longobards  over  the  native  Italians,  liava 

I  been  exhibited  wilh  great  fairness  by  Manzoni,  m  his  'Dis- 
corso  sopra  alcuni  Punti  della  Storia  Loiigobardica  m 
Italia,'  published  at  the  end  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Adelchi,' 
and  in  which  he  combats  the  party  statements  of  Giannune 
other  writers,  who,  through  a  feeling  of  resentment 
again!it  the  subsequent  encroachments  of  the  Papal  See, 
have  misjudged  and  misrepresented  the  real  state  of  the 
question  between  llic  popes  and  the  Longobardii. 

The  persecution  of  images  and  image  worship  by  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  about  a.d.  720,  dissolved  the  loose  bond  that 
si  ill  attached  Rome  to  Ihe  Eastern  empire.  The  Romans 
and  the  Italians  in  general  refused  to  submit  to  the  edict  of 
Leo,  and  after  the  emperor  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory 11.  in  the  council  of  Rome,  aj).  72tj.  they  refused  to 
pay  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Eastern  empire.  About  the 
same  time  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Rome  against  the 
life  of  Gregory,  in  which  Marinus,  duke  or  imnerial  lieute- 
nant of  Rome,  was  implicated  in  concert  with  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Romans  would 
no  loDgor  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Marinus.  (Anas* 
tasius,  Fiia  Gregorii  //..  in  Muratori's  '  Rerum  Itahc. 
Script  ores/)  Tlie  Byzantine  writer  Theopbanes  says  ihat 
the  pope  countenanced  and  encouraged  this  feeling  in  ihe 
people;  but  Paulus  Diaconus  (iv,  49 1  says  that  Mhe  people 
and  the  troops  at  Kaveuiia  and  in  the  Yentdtta  resisted,  all 
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Ctf  one  Qccord.  Leo's  cd  ict  against  the  images,  and  would 
have  proclaimed  another  emperor^  bad  not  Pope  Gregory 
diisuttdcd  them  from  it.'  Muantimu  Luitprand,  king  of  the 
liOUgob>ai'd&,  took  from  the  Byzantines  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis,  which  latter  corresponds 
lo  the  present  March  of  Ancooa. 

Rome  now  governed  itself  as  an  independent  cotnmon- 
,ireaUht  retaining  the  title  of  duchy,  having  its  senate,  its 
eonsub,  and  tribunes,  and  forming  allLgnceti  with  the  dukes 
fif  Benovonto  and  Spolelo,  and  with  King  Luitprand.  The 
pope  was  generally  the  mediator  or  active  promoter  of  these  j 
Uan^iaction^.  A&  the  good  understanding  between  the 
X^ngobard^  and  the  Romans  was  not  however  of  long  dura* 
tion,  the  Idtler  at  limes  resumed  an  intercourse  with  the 
eourt  of  Constantinople,  and  they  even  applied  to  Constan- 
tlne  Copronymus  to  send  them  assistance;  but  the  Greek 
emperow  being  unable  or  unwilhng  to  exert  themselves  in 
defence  of  Romot  the  popes  b4:^gan  to  think  of  turning  them* 
•elves  for  protection  towards  the  Weit,  where  the  Franki&h 
monarchy  had  attained  great  extent  and  importance.  Gre- 
gory IIL,  Zacharias,  and  Stephen  III.  wrote  repeatedly  lo 
Charles  Martel  and  his  successor  Pepin  in  the  name  '  of  the 
lenate  and  the  people  of  Rome,'  who,  having  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  wished  to  place  them* 
lelves  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  kings  of  the 
Franks.  Their  letters  are  inserted  in  the  *  Codex  Carol i- 
iiu»*^  Stephen  III.,  after  having  crowned,  by  means  of  his 
legate,  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  at  Soissons,  a.d.  751, 
conferred  upon  bim  the  title  of  Patrician  of  Rome,  which 
ivas  the  appellation  of  the  ofHcer  who  used  to  represent  the 
Byzantine  emperor  in  that  city.  And  when  Astolphus, 
king  of  the  Longohards,  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome, 
Stephen  wrote  to  Pepin,  in  the  name*  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  dukes,  counts,  tribunes,  and  people  of  Rome,'  to  urge 
him  to  defetid  the  city  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  first 
magistrate,  Pepin  repaired  to  Italy  with  au  army,  and, 
having  defeated  Astolphus,  obhged  him  not  only  to  respect 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  hut  to  give  up  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  the  Pentapolis,  not  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  their 
former  possesi^ur,  but  *  to  the  Holy  Church  of  God  and  the 
Roman  republic.*  Such  are  the  words  use^i  by  the  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  but  the  text  of  Pepin's  donation  is 
losL  The  following  list  of  the  towns  included  in  thtji  grant 
is  given  by  Anastasius  : — Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano, 
Cesena,  Sinigaglia,  Jeai,  Forlimpopoh,  Forli.  Monlefeltro, 
Castel  Sussuhio,  Acerragio,  Monte  di  Lucaro,  Cerra,  Castel 
8.  Mariano,  Bobbio,  Urbino,  CagU,  Lnceolo,  Guhbio,  and 
Comacchio.  Astolphus  sent  the  keys  of  these  towns  to  he 
de|x>sited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  hut  he  did  uot 
give  up  the  towns,  and  the  possession  of  the  Church  and 
the  Roman  republic  was  merely  nominal.  The  pope*  com- 
plained repeatedly  in  their  letters  of  the  nontulOiment  of 
llie  act  of  donation*  Desidcrius,  the  successor  of  Astolphus, 
at  one  time  gave  up  some  if  not  all  of  those  towns  to  be  ad- 
ministered, not  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  couiiidered  as  standing  in  the  place  of 
the  former  exarchs.  (Agnellus,  Liber  B}ntificiilis,  in  Vita 
Ser^ii  Archiepisc,^  in  Muratori,  •  Rcr,  Itolic.  Script.'  vol.  ii.) 

Charlemagne,  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  Adrian  L, 
having  come  to  Italy,  defeated  Desiderius,  and  overthrew 
the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  Patrician  of  the  Romans,  and  he  is  stated  to  have 
confirmed  his  father's  donation  of  the  exarchate  and  Pen- 
tapolis ;  afterwards  however  we  find  Adrian  repeale<lly  urging 
him  hy  letlei*a,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose,  Mo  fulfil,  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  what  he  had  promised  in  favour  of  the 
Church  and  the  Roman  republic'  It  would  not  seem  that 
Charlemagne  ever  intended  to  give  up  the  regal  rights  or 
sovereignty  of  those  towns  and  territories,  for  lie  assumed 
the  imperial  authority  even  over  Rome,  by  the  consent 
of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  money  was  struck  and 
public  acts  done  in  his  name,  *imporante  Domino  nostro 
Karolo.*  But  he  gave  to  the  See  of  Rome  the  rents  and 
fees  of  extensive  domains  in  the  exarchate  and  Pentapolis 
and  other  provinces,  whiUt  he  kept  the  regal  rights.  An- 
other act  of  donation  by  Louis  the  Pious,  son  of  Charle- 
magne, is  cited  by  Baronius,  in  which  that  prince  gives  to 
the  See  of  Rome  not  only  the  ^l^milia  or  Exarchate,  and 
the  Pentapolis,  but  also  Sicily,  Calabria,  the  duchy  of  Naples, 
Sardinia,  and  other  countries  which  had  never  belonged 
to  I^uis  orCharlcnagne;  but  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  most 
Other  critici»  consider  this  act  as  apocryphal. 


Under  the  Carlovingiana  Rome  was  aa 
with  its  municipal  government  and  its  senate;  . 
or  campagna  was  occupied  by  powerful  nohU  -^ 
and  the   pupe  himself^  in  his  tempera]  en 
principal  baron  at  Rume.     The  other  provi^ 
constitute  the  Papal  State,  such  as  Spoleto,  Yitt 
rino,  Fermo,  &c.,  were  in  the  posses  «»ion  of  dukt 
who  were  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Italy.     The  pLi; 
iug  the  example  of  the  great  feudatories  of  Ui 
grunted  part  of  their  extensive  domains  in  subml^iLtj 
lo  lay  barons  on  military  tenure,  and  this  seeiun  t^ 
been  the  ori«i;in  of  the  petty  principalities  of  the  Kj 
In   the   course    of   centuries,   these    suLfeudatotic 
during  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  hud  ni* 
acquisitions  of  territories  and  towns,  considereil  ilii^i 
and  acted  as  independent  princes,  until  Innoceu 
other  popes  subdued  them  by  force,  aascrtinjfT 
not  oidy  over  the  domains  subinfeudated  by  tlj 
sori,  but  over  the  towns  and  territories  whicl 
princes   had  acquired   by  themselves  or   had 
grant  from  the  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy  i  and  1 
then  put  forth  in  support  of  their  t  liiitns  the  oldi 
executed  donations  of  Pepin  and  i 
ever  did  not  take  place  till  the  l  ^ 

century,  about  400  years  after  Ch^ilcmu^uc.     Da 
long  period  the  emperor  or  king  of  Italy  was  con 
the  sovereign  of  the  whole  country^  and  whene' 
to  Rome  he  exerciiied  his  sovereign  rights  in 
in  the  rest  of  Italy.     But  in   his  absence, 
Rome,  as  it  was  ^iill  i  ailed,  was  often  in  a  stau  ^ 
its    government   fluctuating    between   a    detsi 
the   power  of  the    great   feudal  families.     Some  i 
families  inlluenced  the  election  of  the  popes, 
case   in  the  tenth  century,  when  Theodora,  1 
Marozia,  and  Albcrie,  the  son  of  Marozia,  were  I 
at  Rome.    At  la^t  Otho  of  Saxony  came  lo  re- 
imperial  authority  over  Rome  and  the  vest  of  Itidjr. 
I.]    Otho  II.,  in  a  diploma  which  he  gave  toUuii 
ofVeniee  at  a  general  diet  held  at  Verona,  aj»* 9^ 
merated  the  towns  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapoliil 
ject  to   the    kingdom   uf  Italy.      [Otho  IL]     Uiii* 
iiuccessor  Otho  III.,  Cresceutius,  a  Roman  nob 
pointed  consul  by  the  people  of  Rome,  atteli 
that  city  and  its  duchy  from  the  dominion  of 
emperors,  and   to  replace  them  under   the  nonuai 
giance  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  who*  being  i"  ' 
weak«  would  have  left  the  Romans  inastata( 
tive  tndepeudencc.     He  however  failed,  ni^l  «« 
by  order  of  Otho  IIL     John,  ihe  son  of  Ci 
the  year   10 10,   restored  in  Rome  the  rej 
government,  with  a  seuote  of  twelve  senators,  two  < 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  a  prefect  to  adminiskrji 
(Ditmarus,  b.  vi. ;    Mabillon,  An?taUs  Bettedi^U 
101  U)     Tlte  temporal  power  of  the  pope^  in  th 
was  very  little,  being  reslmined  ou  one  side  by  llw  I 
licaa  spirit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  hy  the  . 
power,  which  retained  llie  ascendency  when 
peror  visited  Rome,     But  although  nearly  destij 
poral  iKJwer  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  lerritor 
found  means  through  their  spiritual  influence  tai 
the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  larger  \ 
gions.     Leo  IX.  granted  to  the  Norman  advtf 
had  conquered  Apulia,  the  investiture  of  tb 
well  as  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  in  the  name  of  SL  1 
be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see,  to  which  tlie  en 
Sicily  and  Naples  have  continued  till  within  our<^V 
to  pay  tribute  as  vassals. 

The  great  contest  of  Gregory  VIL  against  the  «i 
Henry  IV.  had  for  its  object  to  exalt  the  nuthorUJ^ 
church  over  the  civil  power  in  general,  and  to  mn 
same  time  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  ove 
sees,     But  during  this  struggle  an  imports 
made  lo  the  temporal   claims  of  the  sec 
donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  stau 
the  papal  power.  This  lady  udded  to  her  pat^ 
Modeueae.  Parmesan,  and  Mantun*^  t-^-  ■•  - 
cession  of  Godfrey,  marquikj  of  Ti 

her  mother  Beatrix.     (Florentini,  ..    

teua  Matilda:    Donizo,   Vita  Comttema 

twice  made  donation  of  her  territories,  first  t 

and  afterwards  to  Pascal  I L,  which  last  is  in  her  will  lUte^ 

1 102.  ButMatilda,asa  vassal  of  the  empue,  could  avUliddj 
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,1  YTgliti,  bnt  merely  hor  albclial  property,  and  tbe 
\t  her  \nll  seem  to  bear  Ihe  lailer  meuning,  *  omnia 
neu,  iure  proprielario/  iMuralori.  Her,  Itai.,  vol.  v^ 
.  end  of  Donizo'rf  Lr/e  of  the  Cotmtea,)  However, 
IT,,  in  1116,  the  year  after  Manlda^s  decea^,  settled 
itioa  tjy  Taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  her  pro- 
[Bat  Mali  Ida**  donation  continued  long  after  to 
to  the  see  of  Rome  claims  over  a  considerable  part 
em  and  conlrdl  IluIy. 

isnt  111,  was  the  first  pope  who  really  foroaed  a 
^ropordl  Slate.  He  found  the  imperiai  power  as- 
^er  all  lUily  by  Henry  VI.,  in  bis  double  capacity 
of  Lom hardy  and  kinj?  of  Sicily.  Tbe  emperor  had 
;ed  the  domains  uf  Matilda  as  fieta  among  hi» 
'i  HiA  great  seiieichal  Marcovald  was  ditke  of 
la  and  roarquis  of  Ancoua;  Philip,  duke  of  8uabia, 
rquis  of  Tuaeaiiy ;  and  Conrad  of  Suabia,  duke  of 
But  after  the  de,ith  of  Henrv  in  1 197.  and  of  hia 
lance  in  the  follownig  year,  their  infant  son  Pre- 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent,  who  availed 
fof  liie  opportunity  to  nsiiert  the  claims  of  his  see 
bil  upon  the  donn Lions  of  Pepin  and  Clmrlema^ne  and 
Wtla.  He  knew  thai  tbe  German  ruudaloriei)  had 
Ptbeir  power,  and  that  their  subjects  were  ripe  for 
e.  He  ?icnt  tVTO  cavdinaU  to  taku  pos^ssion  ofSpo* 
nd  the  lilnrches,  and  the  towns  of  tliosie  provinces 
jly  opened  their  patea  to  them,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
K  of  limine,  their  mLinicipai  fmnchiBe*^  being  gtiaran- 
» them  at  the  same  time.  These  towns  were  Spoleto, 
ko,  Nocera,  Pcriigia,  Guhbiu,  Todi,  Rieti,  Ass-iai, 
Caste  I  io,  Ancona»  Kcrrao,  Catnerino,  Siuigaglia, 
'•no.  Jeai,  and  Pesnro.  Rome  and  its  duchy  were 
tntd  SI  a  rijpubUc,  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Mug  been  fanned  and  revived  tfome  lime  before 
ua  Breicia.  Tiie  authority  of  the  fienate  bad 
.Uy  acknowledged  by  Celesiine  HI.,  Innocenl*» 
and  was  determined  by  a  charter  uf  the  pope* 
by  M  u rator i  ( A ti tiqu tL  HaL  Dinser/ation. ,45}, 
of  Rome  soon  hecoining  tired  of  their  senate, 
lority  they  had  fought,  abohshed  it,  and  «ubsti- 
le  exam])le  ut  other  Italian  cities,  a  foreign 
irate,  whura  they  styled  *  the  Senator,*  and  to 
re  the  powers  I  ill  then  enjoyed  by  the  senate ; 
im  the  head  of  the  militia,  and  of  Ihe  judicial 
__  iiion ;  aikd  they  allotted  the  senatorial  palace  on 
iffitol  for  hii  residence.  This  in&titution  (with  some 
Lion  in  iu  character)  hafi  coniinued  at  Rome  to  this 
le  first  senator  wa»  Benedetto  C^risfiimo,  who  at 
of  two  years  was  replaced  by  Giovanni  Capoccio. 
heir  ad  la  mist  rat  ion,  the  Romauii  took  and  de- 
usculuin.  subjugated  the  whole  of  Sabtna  and  Cam- 
ad  obliged  the  towns  of  those  provinces  to  receive 
;ure  the  magistrates  which  Rome  s^hould  appoint. 
.^.'  m/  /  'ftptomuiica  <Ui  Senaiori  di  lioma,  Hume, 
uriius,  Commeniarim  dt  Senaiu  Bomano 
r  ^  lihltcce  Libera.) 

jnt  Hi!  did  not  allur  the  form  of  ibe  municipal 
ins  of  Rome,  but  he  contrived  to  have  a  senator  | 
iiong  his  friends,  and  he  dictated  the  form  of  the 
lU  that  magistrate  took  to  biui.  By  this  oalb, 
en  by  Vjtali,  Ibe  tjcnamr  bound  himself  *to 
pontiff  in  pusses'sion  of  his  see  and  of  the  re- 
bich  should  belong  to  St.  Peler'^j  church; 
ispire  apain^t  him  so  as  to  occasion  him  tbe 
ife  or  limb,  but  to  reveal  to  him  all  conspiracies 
inalions  which  might  come  unto  his  knowledge; 
!y  to  provide  for  ihe  safely  of  the  cardinals  and  their 
'i  in  every  part  of  Rome  and  its  juris*diction/  At 
time  Innocent  obliged  the  prefect  of  the  city,  wtio 
H  imperial  oflicer,  to  pay  allegiance  to  Inmaelf,  and  to 
'e  from  his  hands  a  frish  invesliture  ;  and  lastly  be 
upon  Inmaelf  to  remove  Ibe  iudges  and  podesias  of 
of  tbe  Campagna,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
an  republic,  and  be  named  others  in  their  stead, 
riaimg  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  a  oouuly 
ans  bad  lately  conquered, 
ns  and  lerritorjes  thus  subject  to  the  papal 
far  from  forming  a  compact  state  as  it  is  in 
The  feudal  rights  of  the  noblc«and  the  municipal 
of  the  towns  left  to  tlie  sovercij^n  little  direct 
The  Papal  Stale  was  not  consolidated  for  nearly 
turlea  after  Innocent  III. 
C    No   1064, 


Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  bein  -      '    "  "1 

long  interregnum,  was  entirely  Li  .   ^.I'Si 

and  had  little  time  to  bestow  upoa  the  kmgdoiii  ot  Ualj, 
which  had  ever  proved  a.  troublesome  appendage  or 
tbe  German  crow  n,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  that  country.  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  was  then  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Ittily, 
and  had  extended  bis  authority  by  rariotis  means  over  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar.  Rudolph  resented  this  usurpation,  and  Pope  Nir^holas 
IlL  interfering  between  the  two  sovereigns,  induced  Charles 
to  \fi\e  up  Tuscany  and  Bologna,  as  well  as  tbe  senatorsbip 
of  Rome,  which  be  bad  also  obtained.  At  the  same  !im« 
the  pope  urged  Rudolph  to  define  by  a  charter  the  domi- 
nions of  the  holy  see,  and  to  separate  them  for  ever  frotn 
those  dependent  on  the  empire,  and  he  sent  to  Rudolph 
copies  of  the  donations  or  charters  of  former  eraperon, 
Rudolph,  by  letters  patent  dated  May,  1278,  recognised  the 
States  of  the  Church  as  extending  from  Radicofani  to  Cepc- 
rano,  near  the  Liris,  on  the  froniiers  of  Naples,  and  as  in* 
eluding  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  march  of  Aocona,  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  county  of  Bertinoro^  Bologns« 
and  some  other  places.  At  the  same  lime,  Rudolph  released 
the  people  of  all  those  places  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  empire  giving  up  all  rights  over  them  which  might 
still  remain  in  the  imperial  crown,  and  ocknowledging  the  so- 
Tereignty  of  the  same  to  belong  to  the  see  uf  Rome.  Thw 
charter  was  confirmed  by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the 
empire.  Rudolph*s  letter  and  charter  are  found  in  Ray- 
naldus's  *  Annales*  for  the  year  1279.  This  charter,  important 
as  a  title,  had  little  effect  at  the  time.  Rudolph  gave  up 
to  the  popo  a  sovereignty  which  was  more  nominal  than 
real.  Several  of  the  towns  thus  ceded,  as  Bolugna,  Perugia, 
Ancona,  had  long  governed  themselves  as  republics,  and 
were  possessed  of  considerable  territories;  while  others, 
Btich  as  Monte feUro  and  Berlin oro,  constituted  hereditary 
principalities,  and  the  transfer  of  allegiance  from  the  empire 
to  the  cinii'ch  made  no  alteration  in  tlieir  political  condition. 
Tbe  pope  ^ent  bis  legate.  Cardinal  Latino,  on  a  mission  to 
Bologna  and  the  Romagna,  in  order  to  produce  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Guibelines, 

The  removal  of  the  papal  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  it 
remained  for  seventy  years,  tended  yreatly  to  weaken  tho 
loose  bond  between  it  nnd  the  provinces  above  numcd. 
Accordingly  we  find  during  that  period  a  number  of 
petty  princes  and  tyrants  settled  in  central  Italy  often 
at  war  either  among  themselves  or  against  the  Vis- 
Gonti  of  Milan.  The  distant  popes  from  Avignon  sent 
legates  with  some  mercenary  troops  to  support  the  Guelph 
party,  and  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  papal  see* 
but  the  towns  and  lords  of  Romagna  stood  their  ground 
against  them.  At  Rome,  a  man  of  obscure  birth  but  en- 
dowe<l  with  eloqence  and  enthusiasm,  a  tViend  of  Petrarch, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  movement,  drove  away 
the  Colonna  and  other  turbulent  nobles,  nnd  proclaimed 
the  republic,  of  which  he  was  named  tribune  by  popular 
acclamation.  He  re-established  order,  exterminated  the 
robbers,  and  obliged  the  neighbouring  barons  to  ?wear  to 
maintain  the  new  order  of  things,  which  he  called  *  the 
good  state  of  Rome.'  But  the  head  of  Rienzo  was  not 
proof  against  his  isudden  success;  he  became  intoxicated 
with  vanity  and  pride,  disgusted  the  people,  offended  the 
barons,  and  at  last  the  pope  sent  a  legate  to  supersede 
him.  After  seven  months'  power  Cola  di  Rienzo  was 
obliged  to  run  away  from  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  1348» 
and,  being  a  nested,  Was  taken  prisoner  to  Avignon.  Inno- 
cent VI,,  some  time  after,  having  resolved  to  make  o  stroitg 
effort  to  reconquer  the  Slates  of  the  Church,  fixed  upon 
Cardinal  G«l  Albomoi,  a  Spanish  noble,  who  had  olrcady 
dislinguisbed  himself  in  the  wars  of  Spain  against  the 
Moors,  to  command  the  expedition,  a.o.  1353,  ana^avc  him 
Cola  cli  Rienzo  to  ashist  him  by  his  remaining;  intluonce 
with  the  Romans.  Albornoz  defeated  Ordelafti  of  Forli, 
Malalesta  of  Rimini,  Vico  of  Vileibo,  and  other  petty 
princes,  and  restored  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  tho 
Campagna  to  the  allegiance  of  the  papal  see.  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  whom  ihc  cardinal  had  sent  to  Rome  to  second  hi» 
views,  was  murdered  there  in  u  popular  tumult,  in  October^ 
1354.     [Aiv  "'-^-^   GiL  PE.] 

The  popi  ^  ^^  fix  their  court  at  Rome  in  J.37U 

and  the  gov       ^     ;  uf  the  Pupal  Stale  then  assumed  a  more 
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lofffi^ccasionally  tntemipted  howorerby  insurrec- 

f  ^ons  of  the  people  of  Rome.   [Er genius  IV.]  A  great  pftrt 

[of  the  lerritory*  especially  north  of  the  Apennines, contmued 

kn  the  hands  of  petty  princes  or  tyrants.     Alexander  VI.,  in 

Ithe  year  1500,  sent  his  son  Cesare  Borgia,  ivho  both  by  skill 

Isnd  ireachery  extirpated  the  tyrants  of  the  Marches-  [Boboia* 

[ptiAKE.]  Julius  II.,  the  successor  of  Alexander  VL»  put  him- 

^•elf  At  (he  head  of  an  army,  conquered  Romagna,  Bologna, 

fimd  Perugia,  and  from  that  time  the  Papal  State  acquired  its 

breseni  compact  fornQ.     Ferrara  was  annexed  to  it  in  1507 

[EsTB,  House  of],  the  ducliy  of  U  rhino  in  i63'2»  after  the 

neatU  of  the  la^l  duke  Delia  Revere  without  issue,  and  in 

1650  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione.    [Faknksk.] 

In  1797,  Bonaparte  detached  the  four  legations  or  pro- 
'inees  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  and  an- 
Ipexed  them  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  1798  the  French 
Ifroops  invaded  Rome,  and  drove  away  the  pope  (Pms  VL). 
^In  1801  the  pope  was  restored  to  Rome  and  its  terri- 
|»tory,  except  the  legations.  In  18U8  Napoleon  detached  the 
I  Marches,  which  he  annexed  to  ha  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
}  in  1809  he  took  possession  of  Rome  and  the  southern  part 
^  of  the  Papal  State,  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire. 
I  In  1814  the  pope  was  restored  to  his  dominions.  [Piua  VII.] 
The  history  of  the  Papal  State,  as  connected  with  that  of 
I  the  rest  of  Italy,  may  be  traced  in  Guicciardini,  Muratori, 
^  Gtaimone,  Sigonio,  Sismondi,  Botta,  Bossi,  and  other  his* 
r'torians  of  Italy.  Muratori,  in  his  'Piena  Esposizione  dei 
'•Dlritti  Imperiali  ed  EsteuEi  hu  Comaochvo,'  has  treated  of  the 
Ktontroversy  concerning  the  various  donations  ollefj^ed  to 
^hvFB  been  made  to  the  Roman  see.  Cai-dinal  Orsi  has 
I  Written  'Delia  Origine  e  del  Dorainio  dei  Romani  Pontefici 
^^•opragli  Siati  loro  Tern pondi/ Rome,  1754.  See  also  *De 
}a  Puissance  Temporelle  des  Papes,*  Paris»  1812  ;  and  on 
Ibe  opposite  side,  in  favour  of  the  papal  see^see  De  Maisire, 
>*Du  Pape/  Paris,  1819. 

PAPASQUIA'RO.    [Mexican  States] 

PAPA'VER,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 

'  Ikmily  of  Papavei-ace®,  of  which  one  of  the  species  is  cele- 

i  bmted  for  yielding  Opium.     The  history  of  this,  hke  that  of 

^  many  olheV  cultivated  plants,  is  little  known,  as  well  as  the 

time  when  it  began  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  inspis- 

iBted  juice,  though  it  was  well  known  to  the  GreekSi  and 

'Cultivated   at  very  early  periods  on  account  of  its  seeds. 

f  (Theoph.,  lib,  ix,,  cap.xiii*,  ed.  Bod»U8  and  Stapel,  p.  1097.) 

'      Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  /it/rd^t^  of  Dios- 

eorides,and  that  the  kind  with  black  seeds  was  called  aypU, 

and  that  with  white  seeds  i^^tpo^;  and  that  it  is  the  juice 

•f  this  plant  which    Hippocrates   recommends   under  tlie 

'  name  of  ^^tt^c  ^^cwvoc,  or  juice  of  the  poppy,     Pliny  <xx., 

^e*  18)  uses  optum  to  express  the  ins^pissaied  juice  of  the 

poppy*     Sprengel,  in  bis  Hist  Rei  HerL^  i*,  p.  17fi,  quotes 

Diosc.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  63,  as  referring  to  Papaver  Jtomn(ferum, 

*  ftnd  to  P.  Rhoeas ;  but  in  his  edition  of  thut  author  (ii^  p. 

600)  be  mentions  only  the  latter  plant;  heuce  we  may  infer 

that  he  conceives  the  former  to  have  been  unknown,  as  he 

nowhere  else  mentions  it.     We  do  not  in  this  instance  get 

the  same  degree  of  assistance  as  in  many  others  from  Arab 

Authors.    Opium  is  described  by  them  under  the  name  of 

^  ^femfon^  while  avaynum  is  quoted   by  Dr  Ainslie  as  its 

r  Sanscrit  name.    The  poppy  plant  is  described  by  the  Arabs 

>  under  the  name  of  Khuxhkhush^  while  the  Sanscrit  in  chma; 
'And  the  Persian  and  Hindee,  post.  The  species  of  Papaver 
^  mre  chiefly  found  in  European  countries ;  but  a  few  species 

>  extend  to  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  and  one  species  grows 
I  in  the  Himalayas,  though  Egypt  is  the  country  where  we  find 
'  the  earliest  notice  of  the  opium  poppy.     This  species  is  now 

eoramon  in  most  parts  of  EuroiJc.  out  having  been  so  long 
cultivated,  it  may  appear  indigenous  in  many  countries 
I  where  it  has  only  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  is,  as  is  well 
\  known,  extensively  cultivated  in  India^  but  it  can  nowhere 
]i\^  seen  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  climate  is  too  hot  to  support 
I  il  except  for  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
I  The  genus  Papaver  has  two  convex  deciduous  sepals, 
^petals  four.  Stamens  numerous.  Style  wanting.  StiG[mas 
^ur  to  twenty,  radiating  and  sessile  upon  a  disk  which 
crowns  the  germen.  Capsule  obovate,  one-celled,  opening 
lyoder  the  crown  of  the  stigmas  with  short  valves,  Pla- 
■0«lit9  inl«nralvular,  incomplete.  Flower  stalks  inttexed  at 
apex  before  the  flowers  have  expanded.  The  flowers 
an  largo  and  bbowy,  but  la&t  a  short  time.  Herba- 
■lUiita  abounding  in  milky  juice. 

iei  aia  twenty-five  in  number*  but  few  are  re- 


markable for  any  useftit  properties.     Tha  Engliab  i  ^ 

are  disitinguished  as  haxing  a  rough  and  a  smooth  oapsvli; 
of  the  former,  P,  hybridum  has  an  obovate  globci?^  -  — - 
and  P.  argemon&,  an  elongated  club-shaped  r  . 
those  with  smooth  capsules,' P,  Rho^as  and  P, 
frjrmer  has  a  globose  and  the  latter  an  oblong  ( 

Papaver  gomni/erunh  or  the  white  poppy,  is  i 
bably  of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  some  part  of  the  Persian  i 
of  botanists,  but  having  been  so  long  cultivated,  it  ia| 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe.   Tito  species  is  disting 
by  its  obovate  or  globular  capsules,  smooth  as  well 
calyx,  the  stem  smooth  and  glaucous,  leaves  embrsciq 
stem  incised  and  repand,  with  ^ubjhtuse  teeth,     Tb 
two  distinct  varieties,  which  by  some  botanists  are  i 
dered  to  be  distinct  species:  the  dark,  the  red-Uowen 
black-seeded  is  called  by  Gmelin  P.  sowniftfttm ; 
white  flowered  with  white  seeds,  P,  ofiehmie^    The  li) 
characterised  as  having  an  ovate  globose  capsule; 
under  the  stigma  either  none  or  obliterated ;  peda 
solitury.    The  former  (P.  somni/erumi  has  globose  c 
opening  by  foramina  under  the  stigma;  Beedi  bli 
duncles  many.    The  flowers  are  usually  red  of  <' 
tints,  though  sometimes  white.     Dr.  Royle  states  th 
has  seen  only  the  white-flowered  variety  in  the  pli 
India,  and  the  red-flowered  in  the  Himalayas^  vai'\ 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  opium. 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Kumpa  1 
count  of  its  seeds,  which  yield  a  bland  oil  much  este«fl 
France ;  and  in  this  country  chiefly  on  account  i  ' 
sules,  which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  exieniivelyj 
vated  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  Egypt^  Petiia,  and  J 
on  account  of  its  inspissated  juice,  so  well  known 
though  this  IS  occasionally  prepared  also  in  Europe 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  very  simple,  tbow 
weeding  requires  care,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  rrt 
too  much  together.  They  are  carefully  watered  and  mtl 
the  watering  being  more  copious  as  the  period  of  flo¥ 
approaches,  and  uiitil  the  capsules  are  half  grown, 

in  India  the  cultivation  takes  place  in  the  cold  i 
that  is,  during  the  winter  of  Europe,    The  colli 
opium  is  commenced  very  soon  after  the  flowets  tlSi,i 
capsules  rapidly  enlarge.  The  people  go  into  thufieldi 
sunset  with  small  knives,  usually  w^ith  four  crooked  I 
with  which  they  make  either  longitudinal  or  trausvei 
cisions,  and  return  in  the  morning  to  scrape  off  thefl 
which  may  have  exuded,  generally  about  one  gr 
each  quadruple  incision.     But  the  quantity  varies  a 
to  the  soiK  the  ctiUivation,  and  the  due  mnnagemenll 
irrigation,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  dew  dei^osited.   ' 
(he  wind  is  dry,  or  cloudiness  prevents  the  formslion  e 
the  scarifications  dry  up,  and  little  opium  is  exuded 
the  dew  is  copious,  it  washes  out  the  wounds  in  ll 
sule,  and  thus  facilitates  the  running  ofl'  of  the  milk. 
When  the  dew  is  moderate,  tlie  milk  thickens  in  in 
tears,  which  are  sometimes,  as  in  a  dry  climate,  sUoa 
adhere  together,  and  dry  in  this  state,  forming  the  gil 
opium.     But  in  India  the  whole  of  the  day's  ooltei  ' 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  or  similar  vessel,  fori 
pose  of  breaking  down  the  grain  so  as  to  reduc«J 
to  a  homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass,  which  should  I 
quickly  OS  possible  in  the  shade,  and  turned  ov 
quently. 

Samples  of  all  the  opium  brought  for  sale  to  the  Esst-^ 
Company's  opium  far  lories  are  submitted  to  a  steatu  i*" 
process,  by  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  each  is 
ascertained,  and  found  often   to  amount  to  30 
These  two  methods  of  drying  opium  explain  tbeac 
different  writers  and  traveiters.     Guibourt  finds  i 
corides.   Kampfer,  and  M.  Texier  describe  the  opia 
bping  pounded    and  mixed   together,  while  OliTkie^) 
Belon  describe  it  as  being  simply  dried.     The  lattar  i 
describes  opium  as  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  the  \ 
tears  gathered  on  the  capsules.    These  two  tnodr<  of  frf* 
paration  may  be  recognised  in  the  opiums  of 

PAPA'VER.     OPIUM,   Medical  Prop 
juice  of  the  unripe  capsule  or  fruit  of  the  j 
ferum  seems  to  liave  been  used  on  account 
powers  from  a  very  early  period,  first  in  the  husi,  i 
it  is  a  native^  and  afterwards  in  the  West. 

Aj  to  the  two  varieties  of  the  P,  somni/emm,  calif 
alhum^   in  which  the  seeds  aro  white,  and   the  op« 
under  the  stigmata  obliterated^  and  P,  S.  nigrum,  m  t 
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leds  are  blackith-grey,  and  the  q>eniDgs  under  ihe 
Ua  perfect,  tome  cufferences  are  found  in  the  relati?e 
lion  of  some  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 

procured  from  them ;  but  the  P.  S.  album  (Papaver 
Me,  Gmelin)  is  the  kind  .chiefly  cultivated  in  Persia 
idia. 

ie  first  sophistication  which  the  juice  receives  is  that 
led  by  the  peasants  who  collect  it,  and  who  lightly  scrape 
idermis  from  the  shell  to  augment  the  weight  This 
ion  adds  about  one-twelfth  of  foreign  matters.  Thus 
ed,  opium  has  the  form  of  a  glutinous  and  granular 

It  is  deposited  in  small  earthen  vessels,  and  beat 
th  saliva.  On  inquiring  why  water  was  not  employed 
place  of  saliva,  the  answer  was,  that  water  caused  it  to 

It  is  afterwards  enveloped  in  dry  leaves,  and  in  this 
s  sold.   The  seeds  of  those  poppies  which  have  yielded 

are  equally  good  for  sowing  the  following  year.* 
is  the  account  by  M.  Ch.  Texier,  of  the  plan  in  Asia 
.  In  India  the  juice  is  mixed  with  oil  obtained  from 
}d  of  the  poppy,  to  hinder  the  rapid  drying  of  the  juice, 
educe  of  the  first  incisions  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour; 
era  are  fainter  in  odour  and  darker  coloured.  In  gene- 
hree  gatherings  are  mixed  together,  and  sent  to  market 
U  baskets.  The  quantity  obtained  varies  not  only  with 
I  and  mode  of  cultivation,  but  also  with  the  season  and 
le  of  collecting.  In  wet  gloomy  seasons  not  only  is 
wtity  less,  but  it  does  not  keep  well :  in  such  a  case 
>portion  of  morphia  is  also  less.  The  quantity  of 
a  depends  likewise  very  much  on  the  time  of  gather- 
'  the  harvest  be  postponed  till  the  capsules  begin  to 
rhite  and  hard,  it  is  greatly  deficient ;  and  by  the 
le  capsules  are  mature  and  the  seeds  ripe,  it  has  en- 
lisappeared.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
>le  alkaloids,  transferred  to  the  seeds,  as  they  are 
her  devoid  of  any  narcotic  principle,  the  oil  which  is 
id  flrom  them  being  bland  and  wholesome,  and  abun- 
nsed  as  food ;  even  the  seeds  themselves  are  freely 
by  birds,  to  which  they  are  given  (from  the  black 
),  under  the  name  of  maw-seeds. 
>Fal  varieties  of  opium  are  met  with  in  commerce, 
may  be  noticed  here  in  the  order  of  their  reputed 
nee,  the  quantity  of  morphia  contained  in  each  being 
d  as  the  criterion. 

myma  or  Levant  opium,  which  Mr.  Pereira  considers 
mens  with  Turkey  opium  ;  though  German  pharma- 
Is  deem  Turkey  and  E^ptian  opium  to  be  svnony- 
(Th.  Martius,  Pharmakognosie,)  '  It  occurs  in  irregu- 
mdish  or  flattened  masses  of  various  sizes,  rarely 
ing  two  pounds  in  weight,  enveloped  in  leaves,  and 
ided  with  the  reddish  triangular  capsules  of  several 
of  Rumex,  such  as  R.  orientalis,  R.  Patientia  (which 
ployed  to  prevent  the  masses  cohering  to  each  other 
be  opium  is  soft).  When  first  imported,  the  masses 
It,  and  of  a  reddish- brown  colour;  but  by  keeping 
loome  hard  and  blackish ;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
i  by  the  French  opium  noir.  Its  consistence  is  soft, 
i  of  the  interior,  even  when  the  exterior  is  very  hard, 
tre  is  waxy ;  the  taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  persistent 
Constantinople  opium.  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts : 
large  irregular  cakes,  which  are  flattened,  like  the 
a  opium,  and  of  very  good  quality ;  the  other  is  in 
fattened  regular  cakes,  of  a  lenticular  form,  from  2 
Dches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  poppy-leaf,  the 

of  which  divides  the  disk  into  two  parts.  It  has  an 
similar  to  the  preceding  kind,  but  more  feeble ;  at 
is  reddish  both  without  and  within,  hence  called  by  the 
1  opium  rouge ;  it  however  blackens  and  dries  in  the 
It  never  becomes  so  hard  as  Smyrna  or  Egyptian 

than  which  it  is  more  mucilaginous.'  Th.  fifartius 
pinion  that  it  is  a  manufiictured  article,  prepared  at 
.ntinople,  out  of  Smyrna  opium,  by  the  addition  of 
It  is  a  common  article  of  Grerman  but  rarely  of  Eng- 
Domerce.  It  is  never  covered  with  the  Rumex  cap- 
s  the  Smyrna  opium. 

igvptian  or  Alexandrian  opium  '  occurs  in  round 
&i  cakes  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  covered 
ally  with  the  vestiges  of  the  same  leaf,  which  are  in 
itilated  a  state  to  be  determined.  It  is  distinguished 
he  preceding  varieties  by  its  reddish  colour,  analogous 
otrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  which  does  not  by  time  or 
ire  to  the  air  become  darker;  the  odour  is  fainter  and 
hat  musty.    Though  the  cakes  are  of  all  the  sorts 


much  the  hardest,  to  that  a  blow  with  a  hammer  will  cauM 
one  to  split  into  fragments,  yet  by  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  soft. 

4.  *  Trebizond  or  Persian  opium  occurs  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  sticks,  which  by  pressure  have  become  somewhat 
angular.  Their  length  is  about  six  inches,  their  diameter 
about  six  inches.  Each  one  is  enveloped  in  a  smooth  shinty 
paper  and  tied  with  cotton.  The  colour  of  the  opium  is 
similar  to  that  of  soccotrine  aloes.  It  possesses  a  stronger 
odour  than  the  Egyptian  kind,  but  fainter  than  that  of 
Smyrna,  united  with  a  musty  one.  The  taste  it  intensely 
bitter.* 

5.  Indian  opium,  of  which  there  are  several  varietitt  at 
alread)'  described.    [Opium  Trade.] 

6.  Euglish  opium  *  is  in  flat  cakes,  enveloped  in  leaves. 
It  resembles  the  Egyptian  more  than  any  other  kind ;  its 
colour  is  that  of  hepatic  aloes,  with  a  moderately  strong 
opiate  odour.* 

Before  offering  a  summary  of  the  points  of  difference,  in 
chemical  composition  and  other  respects,  of  these  varioot 
sorts,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  general  constituents 
of  opium: — 1,  morphia;  2,  codeia;  3,  paramorphia  or 
thebaine ;  4,  pseudomorphia ;  5,  narcotina  or  opianum  ;  6, 
narceine ;  7,  meconine ;  8,  meconic  acid ;  9,  an  oily  acid ; 
10,  gum;  11,  resin;  .12,  extractive;  13,  a  fixed  oil;  14, 
caoutchouc ;  1 5,  an  odorous  principle ;  1 6*  ligneous  matter 
with  inorganic  salts,  such  as  sulpoate  of  lime  and  potass, 
&c.  There  are  also  various  accidental  but  more  inten- 
tional impurities,  such  as  sand,  of  which  even  the  b#st 
Smyrna  opium  contains  a  large  portion;  10  ounoet  of 
opium  frequently  containing  10  drachms  of  stones  and 
gravel.  In  the  interior  of  the  cakes  leaden  bullets  are 
often  discovered.  The  cakes  should  always  be  cut  through 
the  centre  in  order  to  detect  this  fraud. 

The  relative  proportion  of  these  numerous  ingredients 
varies  very  much,  not  only  in  the  samples  from  different 
countries,  but  in  those  of  the  same  country.  Thus  Smyrna 
opium,  though  the  average  quantity  of  morphia  which  it 
yields  may  be  stated  to  be  10  per  cent,  in  five  specimens 
examined  by  Mulder  gave  10  per  cent  in  the  best  and  little 
more  than  2  in  the  worst 

Professor  Guibourt  states  Constantinople  opium  to  yield 
only  one  half  the  quantiu  of  morphia  procurable  flrom 
Smyrna  opium;-  while  Mr.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh  has 
obtained  even  14  per  cent  Guibourt  also  afi&rms  that 
Egyptian  opium  yields  only  5-7ths  of  the  morphia  obtainable 
from  Smyrna  opium ;  while  Dr.  Christison  procured  104  P^^r 
cent  from  it  Of  the  Indian  kinds  Dr.  Smyttan  procured 
only  3  or  5  per  cent  of  morphia ;  while  Dr.  Cnrittiaon 
obtained  9^  fbom  the  Malwa  opium:  and  from  Bengal 
opium  Dr.  Smyttan  obtained  2  or  3}  per  cent ;  while  Mr. 
Maciarlane  of  Edinburgh  procured  7  per  cent 

From  English  opium  5  per  cent  may  be  obtained.  From 
Grerman  opium  Blits  procured  16t  to  20  per  cent ;  ftom 
some  French  opium  Petit  obtained  16  to  18  percent,  and 
Caventou  the  large  amount  of  22  to  28  per  cent 

The  extreme  discrepancy  of  these  results  mav  be  «x« 
plained  not  merely  by  the  varying  seasons  when  the  speci- 
mens were  produced,  and  the  difi^nt  degrees  of  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  chemists,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  morphia 
is  more  easily  and  effectually  separated  when  the  opium  it 
fresh ;  hence  the  large  proportion  found  in  European  opium* 
which  was  not  only  cultivated  with  great  care,  but  was  analysed 
soon  after  it  had  been  collected.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  morphia  undergoes  a  change  by  age,  and  entirely 
evaporates  from  old  specimens,  in  the  same  way  at  conia 
disappears  fVom  hemlock.    [Conium.] 

It  is  always  proper  to  institute  an  examination  into  each 
new  purchase  of  opium,  to  ascertain  the  prasence  and 
amount  of  morphia.  Some  specimens  of  opium,  which  to 
the  eye  present  all  the  physical  characters  of  the  best 
Smyrna  opium,  even  some  of  those  deemed  hitherto  inimit- 
able, such  as  the  transparent  agglutinated  tears  seen  on 
cutting  it  across,  are  found  on  analysis  devoid  of  the 
smallest  trace  of  morphia.  {Journal  de  Pharmaeie,  torn, 
xxiv,,  pp.  325,  446.) 

The  following  test  is  proposed  in  the  '  New  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia,'  and  though  not  absolutely  certain,  is  suffi- 
ciently so  for  common  use.  '  A  solution  from  100  grains, 
macerated  24  hours  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water,  filtered  and 
strongly  squeezed  in  a  cloth,  if  precipitated  by  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  toda  in  two  waters^ 
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tMd  Tieate4  liVl  Ihe  precipitate  slinDka  bihI  fuses,  will  yield 
asolid  mas3  on  cooling,  wl^eli  weighs,  when  dry,  at  least 
eleven  grains  ;  and  if  pulverised,  ditij^olves  etittidy  in  solu- 
tion of  oxalit:  acid.' 

More  morphia  would  appear  to  be  present  in  the  speci- 
mens of  European  opium*  which  ai-o  obtained  from  the  va- 
riety of  poppy  with  \iolet-colouretl  petals,  than  in  the  Turkey 
opium ;  while  that  from  the  European  white  variety  containsi 
more  narcotmo  than  the  Turkey.  In  Smyrna  opium  the 
morphia  ftecms  to  be  united  with  nieconic  acid,  and  to  be 
not  only  more  abundant,  but  more  easily  separated,  and 
more  completely  puiiiicd  fi-om  the  narcotine  and  colouring 
mdtter,  Ihun  thai  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  morphia  ia  united 
to  sulphuric  at:id. 

The  great  pains  now  taken  in  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  Indian  op i urn  will  soon  lead  to  a  preference  of  it  over 
the  other  kinds;  and  even  now  the  specimens  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Jeremie  sinpass  in  purity  and  strength  any  which  have 
ever  been  seen  in  this  country,  except  some  grown  and  pi  e- 
pared   by  Mr.  Young   of  £dm burgh.     It'    Indian    opium 


contain  eenerttlly'more  narcotine,  it  is  on  fhtt  aecmwi^  ^p 
Juips  better  siuited  lo  all  cases  in  which  the  atimi\\-^,|j* 
action  is  wished.  ' 

Good  opium  i&  not  perfectly  soluble  in  water;  i^t)^ 
rally   remains  undissolved,  consiatmg  of  the  o 
and  rcsm.     Constantinople  opium  however  leave 
dunm  of  caoutchouc.     When  opium  is  entirely  wli 
water,  it  may  bo  suspected  to  have  been  prepared  by 
the  bruised  capsules  and  leaves,  and  it  is  of  a  very 
kind.     The  specific  gravity  of  good  opium  is  1*336,  * 
mechanical  impurities  are  not  present.  It  is  very  inllai 
and  burns  with  a  clear  liarae,  and  forms  a  transpan 
hohc  solution  t  opium    from   the  bruised   capsule 
intlammabie,  and  forms  a  tuvbid  alcoholic  solution^ 
gum  arabic  or  tragacanth  is  uiacd  to  adulterare  it,   f  j^^l 
cimen  forma,  when  rubbed  with  one  part  of  alcohol  ^1 
of  water,  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mixture. 

The  following  table,  by  Mr.  Pereira*  vvdl  sbori/i 
view  the  piitrcipal  characters  of  the  crystalline  coauKm 
of  opium  ;— 


Tabular  View  ctfthe  Principal  Characters  ofihs  Crystalline  Prttwipfes  qf  Opium* 
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It  must  be  obvious  that  a  substance  of  fio  com|>licated  a 
nature  cannot  act  uniformly  on  organised  being^»  even  sup- 
posing them  to  bu  always  constituted  alike^  which  never  ia 
the  ca«e,  since  they  vary  according  to  age,  conslkutioii, 
habits  of  life,  states  of  disease,  and  idiosyncrasy,  &c.  Some  of 
the  efTccls  which  follow  the  employment  of  opium  have  been 
attributed  to  one  principle  and  some  to  another,  hut,  with  a 
fei¥  exceptiona,  nothing  positive  has  been  ascertained: 
morphia  li  by  no  means  the  only  sedative  pruK-iple,  aijd 
narcotine,  so  long  regarded  as  the  stimulating  pruieiple,  Ls 
"when  pure,  nearly  if  not  quite  inert.  The  odorous  principle 
is  unquestionably  powerful,  though  it  has  no  resemblance 
to  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  collectors  of  opmm  are  generally 
pale  and  aSTccted  wiih  tremblings.  If  opium  be  heated, 
the  odour  evolved  is  fatal  to  animals,  and  persons  have 
fallen  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  breathing  an  oir 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  opium  iu  sotue  pharmaceutical 
proceiises. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  extractive  and  resinous  prin- 
ciples, with  the  meconie  acid,  which  seems  to  modify  the 
properties  of  the  morphia,  are  the  stimulating  ingredients  of 
opmm,  and  that  the  |;etting  rid  of  some  or  all  of  these,  as  in 
the  watery  extract  of  opium,  and  a  few  of  the  secret  pre- 
parations of  opium,  constitute  the  superiority  of  theiKJ  pre* 
parations,  as  calraants,  oier  crude  opium,  or  the  officinal 
preparations  in  which  they  are  retained. 

A  most  extensive  series  of  experiments  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  determine  the  effects  of  opium  :  on  vegetables  by 
Marcet  and  Macaire,  on  aniraalii  by  Chanot,  and  on  man  by 
numeroul  physiologists,  including  Char  vet  From  theiie  it 
appearti  that  opium  actsaii  a  poison  to  plants,  by  destroying 
their  irritability.  Accord mg  to  Charvet»  in  the  case  of  the 
sensitive  plant,  where  tne  opium  failed  to  lull  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  it  slowly  recovered  its  irritability,  yet  tho 
further  growth  was  completely  etopped.    *  In  the  auiiaal 


kingdom  Charvet  tried  its  effects  on  mammaK  btKl%  r 
tdes,  amphibia,  fishes,  insects  (both  in  their  iMfrfict  1 
larval  states),  the  annelides,  the  raollusca,  pol>pipliveti.i 
polygastrica,  and  found  that  it  acted  on  all  as  a  |oison,l 
with  somewhat  dilTdreiit  effects  according  to  tbejr  org*i»i 
tion.  Thus  on  tnan  it  may  produce  congestion  of  lUl 
(marked  by  sopor  and  apoplectic  symptoms),  or  invlfi 
the  hraiu  and  spinal  marrow  (indicated  by  convul«on*jj 
pam),  or  a  sedative  effect  (manifested  by  paralysis). 

In  other  mammals,  two  kinds  of  effects  are  seeti  I 
most  part;   the  one  of  irritation,  the  other  of  dimialj 
nervous  power,  symptoms  of  congestion  being  altogi 
wanting  or  very  slight.     This  ditl'orence  of  effect  1 
sponds  with  a  difference  in  the  development  of  the  bn 

In  the  invertebrated  animals,  no  symptoruis  of  imii 
seera  to  bo  caus+^d  by  opium.  This  poison  m  them  \ 
on  the  contj-actile  tissues,  and  produces  symptoms  off 
iiess  or  Loss  of  contractile  power. 

In  the  animal  series,  the  action  of  opium  vanes  v 
degree  of  development   of   the  nervous  system ;   an 
the  lowest  orders  tite  effects  are  quite  analogous  to  t 
observeel  in  vegetables.  ( Percira.) 

Much  disputation  has  taken  place  respecting  ibeqti^ 
whether    opium   he   a  stimulant  or  a  sedative;  audi 
unnecessarily,  as  its  action  depends,  in  general*  on 
quantity  taken,  the  frequency  of  repetition,  and  the  i 
the  sysiem  when  it  is  ad  minis  teretl.      That  to  perBO| 
health,  if  the  dose  bo  small,  it  is  a  stimulant^  seems  utiq 
tionable ;  and  this   is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ha||| 
opium-eaters  consume  it  for  the  sake  of  its  primnrilv 
I;rnt  effect,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  depression,  la» 
suffering  which  succeed.    The  different  degrees  i 
resulting  frotn  a  difference  of  dose,  are  so  ably  gii 
Pereira,  that  they  may  be  quoted  here  verbatim, 

1.  First  Xkgree  qf  Operaiion,^-*  In  gmaU  doief« 
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ir  of  a  grain  to  one  grain,  opium  generally  aoU 
U  though  in  this  respect  the  symptoms  are  not 
iually  the  vascular  system  is  somewhat  excited, 
in  of  fulness  is  experienced  about  the  heart, 
mt  in  the  cerebral  vascular  system  is  accom- 
eratious  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  func- 
lind  is  exhilarated,  the  ideas  flow  more  quickly, 
or  comfortable  condition  of  the  whole  system  is 
xrhich  is  difficult  to  describe ;  there  is  a  capability 
irtion  than  usual.  These  symptoms  are  followed 
ion  of  muscular  power,  and  of  susceptibility  to 
n  of  external  objects ;  a  desire  of  repose  is  ex- 
th  a  tendency  to  sleep.  While  these  effects 
lace,  the  mouth  and  throat  become  dry,  and 
Qinished,  though  the  thirst  is  increased ;  and 
ation  usually  follows. 

the  common  effects  of  a  small  dose  of  opium  on 
;uBtomed  to  its  use ;  but  by  repetition  the  in- 
s  agent  becomes  remarkably  diminished,  and 
•e  who  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
stimulus  are  obliged  to  increase  the  quantity 
lep  up  an  equal  effect. 

Degree  of  Operation.— *  GWen  in  a  full  medi- 
ch  as  two  or  four  grains,  the  stage  of  excite- 
followed  by  that  of  depression.  The  pulse, 
is  increased  in  fulness  and  frequency,  is  after- 
d  below  the  iiatural  standard.    The  skin  be- 

0  mouth  and  throat  dry.  the  appetite  dimi- 
tirst  increased,  and  frequently  nausea  or  even 
nduced.  The  symptoms  of  excitement  soon 
d  a  stale  of  torpor  succeeds  ;  the  individual 
ed  to  exertion,  the  muscular  system  appears 
e  force  of  impressions  on  the  organs  of  the 
nished,  and  the  ideas  become  confused.  This 
>ved  by  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  sleep, 
uently  attended  by  dreams,  sometimes  of  a 
:hers  of  a  frightful  nature. 

2ts  arc  usually  succeeded  by  constipation  (which 
for  several  days),  by  nausea,  furred  tongue, 
L  listlessness. 

'gree  of  Operation :  Poisonous  Effects  0/ Opium, 
)r.  Christison. — 'The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
'hen  it  is  adininistei*ed  at  once  in  a  dangerous 
¥ith  giddiness  and  stupor,  generally  without 
stimulus.  The  stupor  rapidly  increasing,  the 
9S  motionless  and  insensible  to  external  im- 
breathes  very  slowly,  generally  lies  quite  still, 
5  shut  and  the  pupils  contracted ;  and  the 
lion  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  deep  and 
i.  As  the  poisoning  advances,  the  features 
tly,  the  pulse  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the 
iedingly  relaxed,  and,  unless  assistance  is 
ured,  death  ensues.  If  the  person  recovers, 
succeeded  by  prolonged  sleep,  which  com- 
n  twenty- four  or  thirty-six  houi-s,  and  is  fol- 
sea,  vomitin;^,  giddiness,  and  loathing  of  food.' 
ty  which  can  produce  a  fatal  effect  in  a  person 

1  to  its  use  is  very  small,  even  four  grains; 
»n,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which 
s  to  the  brain,  and  the  great  impressibility 
»us  system,  a  very  minute  portion  of  opium, 
raerous  preparations,  open  or  disguised,  can 
:i.  Tliese  facts  constitute  a  strong  reason  for 
sons  refraining  from  its  employment,  and 
ling  in  this  place  all  details  connected  with 
se.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
is  of  alleviating  human  suffering,  when  ap- 
Iministcred,  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest  banes 
.     It  is  by  the  self-doctorine  in  general  that 

of  opium-eating  is  acquired;  and  it  is  the 
ry  to  warn  such  poreons  against  commencing 

even  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  overcom- 
13  they  may  inadvertently  lapse  into  habits 
ttay  never  be  able  to  shake  off".  Further,  it 
own  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  this 
,  the  habitual  consumers  of  this  drug  have 

again  and  again,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
rable  sensations  it  can  excite,  as  to  escape  the 
al  and  bodily,  which  their  previous  indulgence 

upon  them.  Of  these  facts,  the  account  of 
among  the  Turks,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Oppen- 
ifirmatory.    . 


Turkish  opium-eaters:  2%<?naAi.— *  The  causes  leading 
to  the  use  of  opium  are  many,  and  among  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  following:  long-continued  diarrhcea,  as  a 
remedy  for  which  opium  is  used  in  the  first  instance,  and 
its  use  afterwards  continued  from  habit;  chronic  coughs, 
in  which  opium  is  used  as  a  popular  medicine;  habitual 
drunkards  also  frequently  have  recourse  to  opium  as  a  new 
stimulus,  after  they  have  abjured  wine  in  some  fit  of  re- 
pentanco.  Persons  holding  high  offices  or  dignities  in  the 
state  also  have  recourse  to  opium,  when  the  preservation 
of  their  character  forbids  them  the  use  of  wine:  some  very 
strict  believers  also  take  opium  as  a  restorative  in  cases  of 
great  exertion,  as  the  Tartars  (couriers),  who  travel  with 
astonishing  celerity. 

'Opium-eaters  generally  begin  with  doses  of  from  half  a 
grain  to  two  grains,  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  till 
it  amounts  to  two  drachms  and  sometimes  more  a  day ; 
they  usually  take  the  opium  in  pills,  but  avoid  drinking 
any  water  after  having  swallowed  them  as  this  is  said  to 
produce  violent  cholic:  to  make  it  more  palatable,  it  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  syrups  or  thickened  juices;  but  in 
this  form  it  is  less  intoxicating,  and  resembles  mead ;  it  is 
then  taken  with  a  spoon,  or  dried  in  small  cakes,  with  the 
words  "Mush  Allah"  (the  work  of  God)  imprinted  on 
them. 

'The  effect  of  the  opium  manifests  itself  one  or  two  hours 
after  it  has  been  taken,  and  lasts  for  four  or  six  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  dose  taken  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  persons  accustomed  to  take  if,  it  produces  a  high 
degree  of  animation,  which  the  Theriaki  represent  as  the 
acme  of  happiness. 

'The  habitual  opium-eater  is  instantly  recognised  by  his 
appearance.  A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yel- 
low countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine,  fre- 
quently to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and 
glossy  deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first  glance. 
The  digestive  organs  are  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed ; 
the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one 
evacuation  in  a  week ;  bis  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  de- 
stroyed,— he  is  impotent  By  degrees,  as  the  habit  becomes 
more  confirmed,  his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the 
craving  for  the  stimulus  becomes  even  greater,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  the  dose  must  constantly  be  aug- 
mented. 

'When  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  a  day  no  longer 
produces  the  beatific  intoxication  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
Opiophagi,  they  mix  the  opium  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
increasing  the  quantity  till  it  reaches  ten  grains  a  day ;  it 
then  acts  as  a  stimulant.* 

'After  long  indulgence  the  opium-eater  becomes  subject 
to  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself  brings 
no  relief.  These  people  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty,  if 
they  have  begun  to  use  opium  at  an  early  age.  The  fasts 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan  are  for  (hem  fraught  with  the 
most  dreadful  tortures,  as  during  the  whole  of  that  month 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  anything  during  the  day.  It 
is  said  that  to  assuage  their  sufferings,  they  swallow,  be- 
fore the  morning  prayer,  besides  the  usual  dose,  a  certain 
number  of  other  doses,  each  wrapped  up  in  its  particular 
paper,  having  previously  calculated  the  time  wucn  each 
envelope  shall  be  unfolded,  and  allow  the  pill  to  produce 
the  effects  of  their  usual  allowance.  When  this  baneful 
habit  has  become  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  off;  the  torments  of  the  opium-eater,  when  Qe- 
prived  of  this  stimulant,  are  as  dreadful  as  his  bliss  is 
complete  when  he  has  taken  it ;  to  him  night  brings  the 
torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Those  who  do 
make  the  attempt  to  discontinue  the  use  of  opium,  usu- 
ally mix  it  with  wax,  and  daily  diminish  the  quantity  of 
the  opium,  till  the  pill  at  last  contains  nothing  but 
wax.'— (Dr.  Oppenheim's  State  0/  Medicine  in  Turkey; 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Bevietp,  October,  1637,  p. 
394.) 

Coleridge.^*  For  ten  years  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has 
been  indescribable,  the  sense  of  my  danger  staring,  but  the 
consciousness  of  my  guilt  worse,  far  worse  than  all ! 

'  I  have  prayed,  with  drops  of  agony  on  my  brow ;  trem- 
bling, not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker,  but  even 
before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer. 

• "  I  gave  thee  so  many  talents — what  hast  thou  done  with 

*  Heneo  th«  name  ■ometimes  applied  to  nich  neraont, '  Stileyma'n  y»j«a 
*  ftwnUower  of  nbUmmte.'    Notet  to  •  Childe  HuoU,'  Caato  iL,  Not*  lDj. 


tBera  ?'*  Secondly,  overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  a  Bense  of 
my  direful  infirmity,  I  have  never  alterapted  to  disguise  or 
tconeeaL  the  cause. 

*Oii  the  contrary^  not  only  to  frientls  have  I  staled  the 

Urhole  case  with  tears  and  the  very  hitlerness  of  shame, 

%ut  in  two  instances  I  have  warned  young  meUt  mere  ac- 

I  quaintanres,  who  had  spoken  of  havin(r  taken  laudanum, 

I  of  (be  direful  consequences,  by  an  awful  exposition  uf  its 

tremendous  effects  on  myself    Thirdly,  tbougb  before  God 

[  1  cannot  lift  up  my  eyelids^  and  only  do  not  despair  of  his 

me  rev,  because  to  despair  would  be  adding  crime  to  crime, 

yet  to  my  fellow-men  I  may  say  that  I  was  seduced  into 

ibe  accursed  habit  ignorantly.     1  had  been   almost  bed- 

I  tidtlcn  for  many  raonlhs  with  swellini^s  in  my  knees.  In  a 
^medical  journal,  I  unhappily  met  with  an  aecouiU  of  a  cure 
f'peiformed  in  a  similar  case  (or  what  appeared  to  me  so)* 
•  Dy  rubbing  in  of  laudanum  at  Ihe  same  time  taking  a  j^iven 
'  dose  internally.     It  acted  like  a  charmj  like  a  miracle! 

I  recovered  the  use  of  my  limbs,  uf  ray  appetite,  of  my 
spirits — and  this  continued  far  near  a  fortnight.  At  lenf^th 
the  unusual  slimnlus  subsided— the  eoraplalnt  returned — 
the  supposed  remedy  was  recurred  to;— but  1  cannot  go 
through  the  dreary  hisioiy*  SuJhce  it  to  say*  that  effects 
were  produced,  which  acted  on  me  by  terror  and  cowardice, 

^  fear  of  pain  and  sudden  death,  not  (so  help  me  God!)  by  any 
temptation  of  pleasure,  or  expectation  or  desire  of  exciting 
pleasurable  sensations. 

*On  the  very  contrary,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  sister  will 
bear  witness  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  longer  I  abstained, 
the  higher  my  spirits  were,  the  keener  my  enjoyments,— 
till  the  moment*  the  direful  moment  amved,  when  my 
pulse  began  to  ttuetuate,  my  heart  to  palpitate,  and  such  a 
dreadful  falling  abroad,  as  it  were,  of  my  whole  frame,  such 
intolerable  restlessness  and  incipient  bewdderment,  that  in 

j  the  last  of  my  several  attempts  to  abamlon  the  dire  poison, 

I I  exclaimed  in  agony,  whitdi  I  now  repeat  in  seriousness 
and  solemnity,  **  1  am  loo  poor  to  hazard  this.'* 

*  Had  I  but  a  few  hundred  pounds,  hut  200/.,  half  to  send 
to  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  half  to  place  myself  in  a  private 
mad-house,  where  I  could  procure  nothing  but  what  a  pliy- 
I  ficitin  thought  proper,  and  where  a  medical  attendant  could 
[be  constantly  with  me  for  two  or  three  months  (in  less  than 
flhat  time  life  or  death  would  be  determined),  then  there 
[..tnight  be  hope.     Now  there  is  none!     O  God  I  how  wil- 
lingly would  I  place  myself  under  Dr.  Fox,  in  his  establish- 
f  tnent;  for  my  case  is  a  species  of  madness^  only  that  it  is 
t  a  derangement,  an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition,  and  not 
'  of  the  intellectual  faculties.      You  bid  me  rouse  myself! 
Go.  bid  a  man  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rub  ihem  briskly 
f" together,  and  that  will  cure  him.     "Alas!^'  he  would  re- 
ply, '*ihat  1  cannot  move  my  arms,  is  my  complaint  and  my 
misery.*' ' 
De  Qtiincy  required  the  exhilaration    of    8000   drops 
I  (about  8  lea-spoonsful),  or  320  grains  a  day,  to  support  the 
I  corn  fort  of  ex  istenre.    ( Confeftsions,} 

It  is  necessary  to  place  thesv  facts  before  the  public,  parti- 
Teularly  as  there  is  reason  tobelievo  that  the  practice  of  taking 
opium  is  becoming  common   in  this  country,  where  other 
stimulants  are  relinquished.      Besides  the  injury  done  to 
the  moral  faculties  and  the  general  health,  the  quantity  re- 
t  quired  to  procure  the  desired  excitement  becomes  at  last 
IK)  graat  as   to  render   it   a    most   expensive,  and,  to  the 
[poor,  a  ruinous  habit.     It  has  been  alleged,  in  cases  con- 
nected with  life-insurance,  that  this  habit  has  no  tendency 
[  to  shorten  life.    But  the  instances  adduced  in  support  of  this 
I  view  are  quite  inadequate  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion, 
land  «ll  those  demonstrating  the  longevity  of  opium-smokers 
tin  the  East   are  altogether  inapplic:ible.     The  effects   of 
ropium-smoking  are  by  no  means  so  pernicious  as  those  of 
jtJpium-eating.    The  preparation   which  the  opium  under- 
es  seems  to  disarm  it  of  much  of  its  injurious  property. 
The  Chinese  employ  only  the   soluble  part  of  the  opium 
[after  it  hai*  been  half  roasted,  which  tney    term   smoke- 
^hle  extract,  of  which  50  or  51  per  cent,  is  obtainable  from 
iPatna  opium,  and  70  to  75  per  cent,  from  Malwa  opium, 
J^his  extract  retains  all  the  bitterness  of  the  opium,  but  has 
not  in  the  least  degree  the  virose  and  nauseus  odour  which 
l^haracte rises  crude  opium.    The  more  it  has  a  brown  colour, 
l^the  mikler  and  more  agreeable  is  the  odour.     If  well  pre* 
pared,  it  resembles  the  taste  of  hazel-nuts.     It  is  not  mixed 
F*ith  tobacco,  as  bome  writers  assert,  and  is  smoked  out  of  a 
rer^  different  Icind  of  pipe,— one  made  of  a  cane  of  bamboo 


with  two  joints  to  it.    The  smoke  is  held  in  tlretnonthtt] 
long  as  possible,  and  then  expelled  through  tlie  mwtnk 
It  is  raielv  swallowed,  and  if  it  should  reach  the  %\<mA  I 
it  generahy  causes   some  temporary    disturbanoe  of  tig  j 
organ.    The  Clunese  use   it  both  before  and  after  i 
but  if  taken  too  soon   after   food   it  causes  sicknoQi, 
ieeras  to  excite  the  bodily  powers,  hut   crealoa^ 
rangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  do 
casion  dreams,  as  opium-eating  does.     It  appea 
almost  necessary  stimulus  in  a  climate  where  laopiii 
listiessness  so  commonly  prevail.     Enjoyed  in  ] 
it  has  no  bad  consequences.     These  slatameoli 
firmed  by  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Burnes  (Narrativ^T^ 
to  the  Court  of  Sinde,  p.  230),  and  above  all, 
Bolt  a  (Froriep's  N'ottJsen^  xxvi.),  who  made  trial  duiij 
period  of  twelve  months  on  himself,  nnd  found  higu 
health  in  nowise  affected.    Strict  philosophical  inqtjif^q 
not  be  influenced  by  casual  circumstances,  and  leailo 
should  it  be  biassed  by  the  rash  assertions  of  ih(ys£  wlu 
bale  the  question  of  llie  effects  of  opium  with  the  m\^ 
of  nartisanis  or  the  partiality  of  interested  dealen. 

Of  the  treatment  of   a  case  of  poisoning  with   , 
little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  under  i 
DOTES  and  Narcotics.    The  fii-st  objeel  is  to  eroiirfJ 
stomach,  and  as  emetica  can  scarcely  be  mad  a  to  ici,.| 
stomach-pump  should  be  assiduously  used.    Tliei 
ject  is  to  obviate  the  disposition  to  sleep.     Tb)ima)b«lj 
by  keeping  the  person  walking  about  as  much  Di| 
and  also  applying  cold  and  heat  alternately,  as  reoomn 
by  Dr.  Boisragon  {Medical  Gazette^  March  7,  lU(fl  [ 
verance  in  which  will  uflen  rescue  the  patient  from  id 
nent  danger.     When  all  the  opium  is  removed 
stomach,  vinegar,  or  coffee  boiled  in  vinegar,  may  bed 
at  short  intervals.     ModeiEite  venesection  (if  lh«  pu)d 
full)   is  sometimes  of  Venice,   and   carrying  on 
respiration  is  a  most  benetleial  measure.     The  sub 
const ipatitjn  lequiies  attention. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  opium  are  nurowtmiij 
are  fitted  for  different  purposes.  It  is  to  be  rejjrelt«df 
they  are  not  of  uniform  slrengih,  as  this  proves  a  eoud 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  stjmeiimes  of  danger.  The  I 
variation  in  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  rj  foul 
the  shops,  has  been  puiuted  out  by  Dr.  Christison  fl 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xlix.,  p.  329).  and! 
a  greater  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  siyiup  of  ii3 
which  as  generally  prepared  is  a  feeble  prt]  !t| 

oilier  instances  so  powerful  as  to  prove,  m  tn 
drops,  fatal  to  children,     (See  *  Returns  from   the  C^^i 
of  England  and  Wales,  of  all   Inquisitions  held  by  1 
during  the  years  1837  and  J 838,  in  eases  whe^e  Dcithi 
found,  by  Verdict  of  .lury,  to  have  been  caused  by  Poinoa'^ 
laid  before  parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Rob/ 
Numerous  also  are  the  instances  of  deaths  frrji 
and   nurses  administering    no^tnims,   such    as 
cordial  and  other  soothing  medicines,  the  most 
gredient    in    which    is  opmm.      PareLr^--*  ^''\ 
a  weaker  preparation  than  tincture  of  < 
danum,  differs  much    in  strength   in    :...    i  ,  .    _ 
Scotch  paregoric  elixir  is  only  one- filth  of  the  slreij 
laudanum,  while    English   paregoric   elixir  is 
weaken     Some  secret  preparations  in  cxtensivni 
the  other  hand,  considerably  stronger,  such  a|__ 
drop,  Battley*s  sedative  liquor,  and  Jeremie's  sedati 
tion,  which  last  is  now  much  employed  in  India,  an 
in  Britain.     It  seems  not  to  be  followed  by  head] 
constipation,  effects  so  inconvenient  that  to  avoid  th 
alcttloids  of  opium  have  been  substituted  for  ihecfud 
Thus  acetate  and  hydroclilorate   of  morphia  oileaj 
with  the  system,  where  opium  is  unsuitable; 
of  codeia  is   efficacious   against  the    gastric 
tropical  climates,  where  opium  or  morphia  evenl 
borne.     {Journal  de  P/utrmacie,  torn,  xxiii.,  p.  418; 
XX iv^  p.  1 4 4. J 

The  capsules  of  the  white  poppy  ate  ordered  to 
to  form  an  extract^  and  a  decoction  which  ia  exnplo^ 
fomentation.     These  should  be  collected  before  lhey\ 
ripe,  as  all  the  morphia  is  dissipated  afierwanb.    Thai 
of  the  wild  field  poppy,  P,  rhoeai,  are  used  to  form  at 
which  is  only  esteemed  as  a  colouring  material,  andl 
narcotic. 

(Saclis,  Das  Opiunu  Konigsberg,   183«  j   Charvet,  U 
^I'AciiQn  compaHe  de  P Opiums  Cbristiion,  On   ^ 
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\  Madital  GaseUt ;  and  Holland,  Medical  NoUf 

TBRA'CE^,  80  called  after  the  subject  of  i\m 
Article*  foirm  a  smAll  natural  order  of  Exogenn, 
owa  by  thetr  deciduous  calyx,  usually  tetramerous 
dijflnite  hypogynous  stamens,  and  parietal  pla- 
ced to  \«hich,  they  have  leaves  without  stipute^, 
(ieixis  di&chari^e  a  lurbid  white,  yellow,  or  oranpje- 
uioe  when  wounded.  Their  5ecds  moreover  con* 
d  oil.  lodged  in  a  copious  albu  tien,  within  which 
I  a  miftute  embryo.  They  consist  for  the  most 
rbs,  which  are  usually  of  only  annual  duration ; 
ire  shrubby,  the  most  remarkable  case  of  that 
I  a  genus  called  Dendromecon,  a  native  ofCali- 
ieh  la  a  true  shrub »  with  the  aspect  of  a  Cistus. 
irpart  of  the  species  inhabit  the  temperate  parts 
World ;  but  a  few  al&o  occur  in  Australia,  at  the 
in  South  America.  Their  active  qualities  are 
leterious,  but  are  for  the  most  part  of  little  mo^ 
pt  in  the  case  of  the  Papaver  &omniferum,or  Opium 
PAvaa],  the  properties  of  which  have  been  already 
|t  .^  I- Mwever  probable  that  in  most  cases  the 
'ic,  and  the  oil  of  the  bced^  harmless: 
-,  ;....v,  Lion  to  the  latter  statement  occurs  in  Ar- 
i&icsana,  whose  seeds  are  said  to  be  narcotic,  espe^ 
A  smoked ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  cai4i  it 
E>ata  of  the  seed  that  the  poisonous  principle  re- 
ar than  in  the  oil  iiseJf. 

Lpaveracecehave  no  petals^  asBocconia,  thus  corre- 
wuh  Tbalictrum  and  other  apetaloua  Ranuncu- 
I  which  order  Ihey  are  closely  connected  lhrou|h 
m,  a  Califomian  annual  with  dis^joined  carpelt* 
Natural  System,  p  7 ;  Endlicher,  Genera  PlofitQ- 
\l  and  Dierbach*fl  Arztmkrii/te,  p.  2L) 


4        3 
Flnp&vor  lomQlferuni. 

[vMed*  to  M  iu  ihonr  Uie  «mt)iyau 

If.    [CAaicA,J 

fA'CEjE,  BO  called  from  Carica  Papaya,  the  prin- 
M.  of  which  a  full  account  has  already  been  given 
ar«  a  very  small  natural  order  of  Exogenous 
;<siMing  of  the  genus  Carica  alone,  and  apparently 
)ucurbitace®  and  PasiiitloraceJD,  with  the  former 
t  eorrespouds  in  its  gourd-like  fruit,  with  parietal 
md  in  lU  disunited  sexes;  while  it  approaches 
iliu  m  place  ntation,  in  its  superior  succulent  fruit, 
-*-"  *■  G  of  its  seeds.  The  order  is  remarkable 
I  for  havmg  numopelalous  male  tlowers 
.....o^.^* -J males,  and  in  its  vegetation  for  its  simple 
wi  stems,  gnjwing  only  by  the  gradual  develop- 
I  teriniua)  bud.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Fa- 
t*eW  the  reader  is  referred  to  Carica. 


1,  ft  noaopeUkm*  mAla  flower:  2<  it  ^iolypvliiloili  foaule  flower*,  3, »  |ftji»> 
^mm  ftecttoA  til  ii%9  uv»ry  -,  i<  »  loo jfiLmlitud  mcUus  of  h  wed* 

PAPENBURG  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  lordsliip  of 
Iffeppen  and  the  province  of  Oiuabriick,  in  53°  33'  N*  lat, 
and  in  7**  26'  E.  long.  Towardsi  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  few  Germans  formed  a  small  settlement  on  the 
neighbouring  moors  for  (he  purpose  of  digging  and  selling 
peat,  which  by  degrees  has  become  a  place  of  great  trade. 
A  canal  seven  miles  in  length,  connected  with  several  others, 
runs  through  the  Drosler  Svhl  (which  is  the  harbour  of  the 
Papenbur^'  ships;  into  the  Ems.  The  town  contains  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  three  schools,  and  between  400 
and  500  houses.  The  inhabitants  3600  in  number,  gain 
their  livelihood  cbielly  by  ship-building  and  navigation: 
they  build  annually  about  60  ships  for  Eai»l  Frie^land^  a:^ 
well  as  for  their  own  u^e,  and  have  one  hundred  »hip&  of 
their  own,  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons  burden,  manned  with 
5  or  7  men,  each  of  which,  w  hen  first  launched  and  equipped 
for  sea,  is  worth  10,000  or  12,000  Dutch  (iorins.  During  the 
French  revolution  several  hundred  ships  sailed  undtjr  the 
neutral  flag  of  Papenburg.  Besides  saw-milb,  sail-clolh, 
and  rope  manufactories,  there  are  some  brandy  disliUerie;* 
and  lime-kilns  :  the  quantity  of  peat  annually  du|^  on  the 
moors  is  very  great,  and  it  forms  an  important  jurticle  of 
export  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean, 

PAPER.  In  early  times  the  materials  used  fur  writing 
upon  were  chiefly  such  ai»  only  required  some  httle  mecha- 
nical fashioning  to  fit  them  for  that  purpose.  Characters 
were  engraved  on  flat  stones  made  smooth,  or  were  im- 
pref^sed  in  clay,  which  was  afterwards^  dried  and  hardened 
by  sun  or  fire,  as  in  the  Babylonian  bricks.  Thin  boards  of 
wood  covered  with  wax  or  some  similar  composition,  and 
plates  of  ivory  and  of  metal,  have  been  used;  but  a  more 
oonvenient  material  was  afforded  by  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  trees.  The  skins  and  intestines  of  animals  have 
also  been  made  fit  lor  writing  upon ;  but  wherever  the 
E^ptian  papyrus  was  introduced,  all  these  things  fell  into 
disuse,  except  parchment,  which  is  slill  preferred  for  certain 
purposes.    [PARCHMErfr;  Papyrus/] 

The  art  of  making  paper  from  fibrous  matter  reduced  to 
a  pulp  in  water  appears  to  ha.v©  been  first  discovered  by  the 
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Chinese  about  tlio  fear  95  a.d.  In  tlie  time  of  Confucius 
they  wioie  wiib  a  style,  or  bodkin,  on  the  inner  bark  of  tlio 
bamboo.  The  Chinese  paper  has  been  supposed  to  he  ma^c 
of  bilk,  but  this  isa  mistako  ;  silk  by  itself  cannot  bereduccjtl 
to  a  pulp  suit  able  for  making  papor.  Refuse  silk  ih  in- 
deed occasionally  used  with  other  things,  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Chinese  paper  is  made  from  Ihe  inner  bark  of 
the  bamboo  and  some  other  trees,  but  ehiefly  from  Ibo 
bamboo.  The  Chinese  also  make  paper  from  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  and  a  coarse  yellow  sort  for  wrappers  is  made 
from  rice-strnw*  Only  the  second  skin  of  ihe  bark  of  the 
bamboo  \a  userlp  which  is  beaten  into  a  pulp  with  water. 
The  Chinese  can  make  sheets  of  m  large  size,  the  mould  on 
which  the  pulp  is  made  into  papei*  beinf*  sometimes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  veiy  wide,  and  managed  by  means  of 
pulleys.  It  is  formed  of  fine  threads  of  bamboo,  as  ours  are 
of  wire.  To  prevent  the  ink  from  running,  the  sheets  are 
dipped  into  a  solutionof  alum,  which,  as  iheir  ink  is  thicker 
than  ours,  is  generally  sutficient  for  I  be  purpose,  but  some- 
times fish-glue  is  mixed  with  Ihe  solution  of  alum.  (Du 
Haiders  ChinfK  vol.  ii»,  p.  415^  Davis's  Chinese^  chap,  xvii.) 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  the  papyrus  was  in  s^eneral 
use  among  European  nations,  but  when  the  »Saracens  con- 
quered Egypt  in  the  seventh  ceuiury.  it  could  no  longer  be 
procured,  and  parchment  became  no  dear  that  ibe  writing 
of  antient  manuscripts  was  erased  to  allow  of  their  being 
re-written  upon.     [Palimpsest  Manuscripts.] 

The  Arabians,  in  the  seventh  century*  appear  to  have 
either  discovered,  or  to  have  learned  from  the  Chinese,  the 
art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  ;  for  it  is  known  that  a 
manufactory  of  such  paper  was  established  at  Samareand 
about  the  year  7UG  ad.  The  Arabians  Recra  to  ha^e  carried 
the  art  to  Spain,  and  to  have  there  made  paper  from  linen 
and  hemp  as  well  as  from  cotton.  (Journal  of  Education, 
No.  10.) 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Tate  is  said  to  have  had  a  paper- 
mill  at  Hertford  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  and  an- 
other is  stated  to  have  been  established  in  1 588  at  Dart  ford  in 
Kent,  by  a  German,  who  was  knighted  by  queen  EUxahetb, 
Previously  to  this*  and  for  some  tune  afterwards,  our  prin- 
cipal supplies  were  from  France  and  Holland.  The  making 
of  paper  in  England  had  made  little  progress  even  so  late 
as  1G62,  Fuller  has  the  following  remarks  respecting 
the  patter  of  his  time  :— *  Paper  participate**  in  some  sort  of 
the  chEiracler  of  the  country  which  makes  it;  the  Venetian 
being  neal,  subtle,  and  court  like;  the  I'rench,  light,  slif^hT, 
and  slender;  and  the  Dulch,  thick,  corpulent,  and  gross, 
sucking  up  the  ink  with  the  sponginess  thereof.'  He  com- 
plains that  the  making  of  paper  was  not  sufficiently  encou- 
raged, '  considering  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended  in 
our  land  fur  paper  out  of  Italy,  Fiance,  and  Germany, 
whn'h  might  be  b&sened  were  it  ma^le  in  our  nation.* 

Thomas  Watson,  a  stationer,  by  the  introduclion  of 
foreign  Hnprovements  in  1713,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
manufacture  of  i^aper.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  demand  and  application  of  eopilal»  it  wns  much 
retarded  by  the  heavy  duly  of  3d.  per  pouLid  on  atl  writing 
and  printing  papers,  accompanied  with  vexatious  Excise 
rea;ulations ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to 
lid.  per  pound  on  all  kinds  that  the  manufacture  could  be 
said  to  be  allowed  fitir  play. 

In  the  making  of  paper  any  fibrous  vegetable  substance 
may  he  used,  as  ihe  inner  bark  of  trees,  the  stalks  of  the 
nettle,  the  tendrils  of  ihe  vine,  the  bine  of  the  hop,  and 
even  wbeal-straw,  upon  paper  made  from  which  a  hook  do- 
leribing  the  process  wa.^  published.  Some  of  the  substances 
mentioned  answer  w^ell  enough,  but  the  making  is  too  ex- 
pensive*  Noibing  however  has  yet  been  found  to  answer  so 
well  OS  linen,  hempen,  or  cotton  rags.  The  sweepings  of  \he 
coKon-roilla  are  also  much  used.  Woollen  cloth  is  not  rn 
for  the  purpose,  because  it  cannot  be  beaten  into  a  suitable 
pulp,  and  gives  a  hairy  texture  to  the  surface. 

In  all  kinds  of  paper-making,  wdietber  frum  the  bark  of 
trees  or  other  fibrous  matter,  or  from  rap;s,  ibo  j^enoral  pro- 
cess is  the  same.  The  fibrous  materia]  is  cut  and  bruised  in 
water  tdi  it  is  separated  into  fine  and  short  fitamenls,  and 
becomes  a  sort  of  pulp.  This  pulp  is  taken  up  in  a  thin  and 
even  layer  upon  a  mould  of  wire  cloth,  or  something  similar, 
whirh  allows  the  water  to  dm  in  off,  but  retains  the  fibrous 
miitter»  the  filaments  of  which  are,  by  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion  to  pulp  and  subsequent  drying  and  , 'pressing,  so  inter- 
woven or  felted  together  that  they  cannot  be  separated  with- 
^ai  tearing,  and  thus  form  paper. 


The  rags  of  mxt  own  countrj'  do  not  constitute  a  fottrti 
port  of  the  quantity  which  we  use  in  making  popcr,  Itiiy 
and  Germany  furnish  the  principal  supplies.  They  mn  m- 
ported  in  bags  of  about  4  cwts.,  each  bag  being  in&rli«im 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  mgt  whiA 
it  contains. 

In  every  paper-mill  the  first  business  is  to  sort  the  tip 
and  cut  them  into  small  pieces.    This  is  done  by  voita, 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a  large  knife  to  cut  the  n^ 
Threads  and  seams  are  carefully  ]^ut  by  tbemselT«t:  if  | 
ground  with  the  liotlu  they  would  form  specks  in  \\m  pifv. 
The  rags,  when  cut,  are  thrown  in  to  five  or  six  diffef«tt  1 
compartments  of  a  lai'ge  chest,  according  lo  their  quahtift. 
Oi^ly  the  tlnest  linen  rags  are  used  for  the  best  wrilioi-  I 
paper,  hut  cotton  as  well  as  linen  rags  are  now  ustd  £r  j 
pnnling-paper.   A  good  workwoman  can  sort  and  euti 
a  hundredweight  a  day.     Hempen  rags  are  used  fore 
papers,  and  old  cordage  and  taiTed  ropes  for  brown  wreppiB|>  ' 
papers. 

The  rags  are  now  to  bo  waslied,  which  is  dtvne  eitberi 
hoi  water  in  a  fulling-mill,   such  as  is  used  for 
cloth^  or  they  are  subjected  for  some  hours  to  the  actk 
steam.      Formerly  they  were  half  rotted  to  prepare  «b| 
for  being  more  easily  torn  and  beaten  into  a  ]mlp.    6ul| 
this  process  tlie  fibre  was  partially  destroyed,  and  the  tsslUj 
of  the  paper  materially  injured. 

Previous  lo  the  important  discovery  that  chlorine pp 
the   property   of  destroying   all   vegetable   colour^ 
makers  could  only  bleach  their  rags  by  subjecungT 
various  wa^ihings  in  alkaline  leys,  and  by  exposing  I 
the  dew  and  light;   and   after  all   their    pams  tiitfj 
obtained  a  paper  so  imperfectly  while  that  they  were  o  * 
to  mabk  the  delect  by  tinging  it  with  a  t^hade  of  lift 
now,  by  the  proper  application  of  chlorine,  cither  miii] 
form    of   the   smjple    gas    or   in    combination   ^uii  'lu  1 
(chloride  of  lime),  the  colour  can  be  perfect! . 
and    the    paper    rendered,    if    necessary,    o! 
white.     Ohjeeliuns  have  been  justly  made  to  tiietiriitf^Klft, 
application  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  paper,     Sijii!etiiwii»4»^ 
applied  in  such  quantity,  or  for  such  a  time,  as  (o  uiu'-  *  ^ 
substance  of  the  fibre,  and  someiiroesj  Ihe  pnper, aii 
made,  is  bleached  v\iih  dilorino  in  such  a  mntinor  ':■<'-'- 1 
ink  turns  brown,  and  there  have  been  juslancesin  uIjiiii* 
cohnu"  has  been  nearly  discharged  allogciher,  li^i.'ilj 
sheet  almost  as  it  was  before  it  wus  written  ur  pti-i  oi  q -' 
But  we  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  itiiit  Lhlvn:* 
judiciously  applied,  is  not  in  the  smallest  decree  injwi^I 
to  the  paper,  or  liable,  in  any  length  of  time,  to  ittelkj 
colour  of  the  ink. 

The  rags,  after  being  washed*  are  subjected  toilw« 
of  a  revolving  cylindeiv  the  surface  of  which  isfurmili^' 
a  number  of  sharp  teeth  or  cutters,  which  are  so  plitfilj 
tu  act    against   other  cutters  tlxed   beneath  Ih©  i 
The  rags  are  kept   immersed  in  water,  and  subj 
the  action  of  the  cutters   for  several  hours   nil  *'<*?' 
minutely  divided  and  reduced  lo  a  thin  pulp.    Uunflfti 
process  a  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  cbk«i«p1 
is  mixed  wrih  the  rags,  by  which  the  pulp  is  reudewi  |W 
feclly  while. 

The  pulp,  01*  Huff^  as  it  h  technically  called,  is  m*^}  ' 
to  be  made  into  paper,  which  is  done  either  bv  '^i^i'^  ' 
machine.     We  shall  Grst  descnbe,  as  brietly  a- 
process  of  mnking  paper  by  hand.     We  shall  l.  . 
any  niceties  of  detail,  which,  in  such  things,  arc  of  iwn 
those  who  understand  the  art,  and  of  very  little  to  1 
who  do  not.      A  clcai-  view   of  the  details  c&n  oal)  \ 
obtained  by  actual  inspection. 

The  stufif  is  put  into  a  large  vat,  and  is  kept  at  1 1 
temperature  either  by  a  siove  or  steam-pipe,  and  the  I 
matter  is  held  in  even  suspension  by  a  continual  I 
earned  on  in  the  vat  by  means  of  what  is  techoicalljc 
a  hog^  or  by  other  improved  apparatus. 

The  paper  is  made  with  a  mould  and  deckle.    The  I 
is  a  shallow  square  frame  covered  with  wire  cloth,  i 
little  larger  than  the  sheet  intended  to  he  made  up 
The  wire-cloth  is  now  generally  woven  in  a  loom  like  i 
and    makes    no   wire-marks  on   Ihe   paper ;    but  tbt 
fashioned  wire-cloth  consists  of  a  number  of  parallels 
stretched  across  the  frame,  very  close  together,  ond  i 
at  right  angles   by  other   stronger   wires   about  an 
apart.      These  thicker  wires  make  the  wire-marks  of  lli1 
paper,  the  stuflF  being  there  thinner  than  on  the  rest  of  lli 
sheet.    The  deckle  is  a  very  thin  fjamc  of  wood  wbkJi  fiH  I 
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lose  Qpon  ibe  moiil*!,  and  is  required  ta  retnin  the  stuff  on 
he  itiOulil  and  to  limit  the  size  of  the  sheet 

The  dipj)er,  or  vat  man  ^  inclining  the  roould  a  little  to- 
iWd&  hiTo,  rlll^^  it  iiuo  the  vat  with  the  deckle  upou  it«  and 
Uts  it  up  again  horizontaUy.  He  shakes  it  to  distribute 
be  stuff  eqUttU)'»  and  I  he  water  drains  through  the  wire, 
Ic  lays  the  mould  on  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  takes  off  the 
eckle,  which  he  requires  to  apply  to  another  mould.  After 
fmaining  two  of  three  seconds  to  drain,  the  mould  is  taken 
y  another  workman*  the  coucher^  who^  having  deposited 
9#  sheet  of  paper  upon  a  felt,  or  pieco  of  wooUen  cloth, 
fetQnu  the  mould  to  the  dipper,  who  in  the  meantime  has 
Hide  another  ^heet,  which  stands  on  the  vat  ready  to  be 
cached  upon  another  felt  spread  over  the  former  sheet. 
*htxa  they  proceed  till  they  have  made  a  pile  of  sheets, 
lUed  a  poit,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  quires.  This  post, 
ith  its  felts,  is  placed  in  the  vat  presto  and  subjected  to  a 
iroDg  pressure  to  force  out  ihe  superttuous  water,  and  to 
Jive  nrmnes^  and  solidity  to  the  paper.  The  pile  is  then 
JRDOved  from  the  vaf-press,  the  ielts  taken  out,  and  thu 
**"  saro  pressed  again  by  themselves.  They  are  then  taken 
the  press,  and  hung  up,  five  or  six  logcther^  in  the 

ing^footu. 

lie  piper  is  now  made,  and  only  requires  finishttifp, 
tot  the  greater  number  of  the  dniahing  processes  are  only 
required  fur  writing-paper,  common  prmling-paper  and 
wnppuig  papers  being  ready  for  packing  up  when  dried 


ing  forward  aUsdrha  a  further  portion  of  the  mtrntur*. 
pulp  t)as  ni>w  seized  by  a  pair  of  rollers,  between  which  it  if 
pressed,  and  then  it  passes  upon  another  inclined  plane  ol 
felt,  which  conducts  it  to  auuiher  pair  of  pressitig  rolleis. 
The  pulp  is  now  become  paper,  and  only  requires  to  be  made 
dry  and  smooth-  To  eflect  these  objects,  the  machinery 
conducts  it  over  the  polished  surface  of  a  large  cylinder 
heated  by  steam.  From  this  cylinder  it  parses  to  a  second, 
larger  and  hotter,  and  then  to  a  third,  wluch  is  still  hotter 
thati  theaeoond.  After  this  it  is  subjecte^l  lo  the  pressure 
of  a  woollen  cloth,  which  conQnes  it  on  one  side  while  the 
cyhiider  smooths  il  on  the  other  It  is  then  conducted  by 
another  roller  to  a  reel,  on  which  it  is  wound,  perfectly  dry 
and  smooth,  and  ready  to  be  cut  into  sheets  for  use.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  the  pulp,  which  is  introduced  upon 
the  wire  web  at  one  extremity  of  the  machine,  is  delivered 
at  the  other  in  the  state  of  perfect  paper. 

In  prinlinr^-poper  thesiieis  commonly  added  to  the  pulp, 
but  writiTig-paper  is  sized  after  the  sheets  are  cut,  as  in 
hand-made  paper. 

The  pap<:r,  after  it  is  cut,  is  examined,  to  remove  knotaor 
specks,  and  lo  put  aside  damaged  sheets.  It  is  then  counted 
into  quires  of  24  sheets  and  folded,  and  lastly  put  up  into 
reams  of  2Q  quires,  pressed  in  the  reams,  and  tied  up  in 
wrappers  for  sale. 

Machines  for  cutting  the  paper  into  shei^ts  of  any  size 
which  maybe  required, have  been  invented  by  different  per-i 


Wnung- paper  is  dipped,  Ave  or  six  sheets  together,  into    sons.     They  are  separate  from  the  paper- mnkmg  machine^ 


i  tab  of  sue,  and  afterwards  presaed  to  force  out  the  super- 
Snity.  It  is  then  hung  up  again  in  the  drying  room. 
Pnntmg-paper  is  sized  m  the  ituft'.  Every  sheet  is  now 
ijtamuiud,  imperfections  reraovcfl,  and  bad  sheets  taken 
ttt.  A  large  pde  of  paper  is  thou  made,  and  pressed  with 
feut  force  lo  render  the  sheets  quite  tlat  and  smooth.  The 
iUr  IS  then  taken  down  she*it  by  sheet,  and  another  made, 
f  *rtiich  nevv  surfac(»>i  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
fc«r,  and  the  pile  again  pressed  siron^rly,  Thi:i  operation, 
Iteih  IS  called  partinf*^  is  done  two  three  times  for  the  best 
ppfi.  The  paper  is  now  counted  into  quires,  fjlded,  and 
^ked  up  into  reams. 

Hie  si^  IS  made  from  skins  and  other  animal  snbstances, 
fc^  required  to  prevent  the  ink  from  ipn.^adtDg  among 
Mlbres  by  capillary  attraction,  Blotting-pnper  is  not 
Pi. 

^e  paper-TOakini?  machine  Is  construeied  in  such  a 
**0«r  as  to  imitate,  and  in  some  respects  lo  improve,  the 
^•sses  us^  in  making  paper  by  hand  ;  but  its  chief  ad- 
'***—r  nre,  that  paper  can  be  made  of  any  size  which  can 
be  required,  and  with  a  dei^ree  of  rapidity  which 
^  ;,,.  other  mode  of  making  it  at  nn  immeasurable  dis- 
J=«.  As  much  as  25  square  feet  can  be  made  in  a  mmule, 
I  consequently  ld,OUU  square  feel  in  a  working  day  often 

1  he  paper-making  machine  was  invented  by  Mr,  Four- 
i^ier,  and  as  now  used,  with  the  improvements  applied  to 
*y  him  sell  and  others*  is,  in  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity 
l^eontrivances,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  whole 
Wp  of  British  machinery. 

"e  will  describe  the  process  of  making  paper  by  the 
^htne  as  briefly  as  we  can,  referring  those  who  wish  for 
•^  minute  information  to  an  article  in  No.  96  of  the 
"^^nny  Magazine,'  which  is  accompanied  by  a  large  wood 
*gftnng  of  the  machine  itself. 

Tfce  pulp  is  first  made  to  How^  from  the  vat  upon  a  wire 
'^iiie,  or  sifter,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down  so  as  to 
^tto  the  fine  filaments  of  the  pulp  through  the  wire,  whilst 

Itlains  any  knots  or  other  unsuitable  matter.  Having 
iMid  through  the  sifter,  the  pulp  Itows  over  a  led;^e  in  a 
)(pt1ir  and  even  stream,  and  is  received  upon  an  endless 
M»  of  wiTe-gau2e,  which  presents  an  uninterrupted  surface 
ffvo  or  six  feet  long*  The  wire-web  moves  forward  with  a 
oiion  so  regulated,  us,  taken  in  connection  w  ith  the  quan- 
j  fit  pulp  allowed  to  tlow  upon  it,  to  determine  the  thick- 
■g  of  the  poper.  At  the  same  time  a  shaking  mot^un  is 
ireiii  from  side  to  side,  to  the  wire  web,  winch  as^ii»ts  to 
read  the  pulp  evenly,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  separation 

the  water,  which  passes  through  the  wire;  by  which 
pans  the  pulp  solidifies  as  it  advances,  and  is  at  the  same 
00  prevented  from  Uowitig  over  tlie  sides  by  straps  which 
|ul»te  the  width  of  the  paper  Before  the  pulp,  now  no 
3^r  fluid,  quits  the  plane  of  wire,  it  is  pressed  by  a  roller 
v«red  with  felt,  and  is  then  taken  up  by  an  endless  web 


Mt,  which  forms  an  inclined  plane/and  graduaBy  niQV-  L  tensive  mayiuneryj  but  IkL*  gieat  advantage  u  to 
P.  C.  Nu.  10G5.  VUL.XV1L-2E 
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and  are  beautiful  contrivances,  but  too  complicated  for  d^l 
scription  without  the  assistance  of  engravings. 

Iti  most  of  the  Fourdrinier  machines  a  partial  vacuum  is  ] 
produced  under  the  endless  wire- web  by  means  of  large  air-^ 
pumps.  The  atmosphere  is  thus  made  to  press  upon  the  pulp^  ] 
and  the  moisture  is  forced  throuE^h  the  wire.   Owing  however 
to  the  change  of  stroke  of  the  pistons,  a  uniform  degree  of  va- 
cuum cannot  be  maintained,  so  that  the  pulp  receives  various  I 
degrees  of  pressure,  and  consequently  the  paper  is  made  of] 
unequal   thickness.     To  remedy  ibis  defect,  by  rendering  [ 
the  vacuum  as  uniform  as  possible,  two  patents  were  taken 
out  in  1839,  one  of  which  proiioses  to  effect  the  purpose  by 
substituting  a  revolving  fan  for  the  air-pump,  and  the  other 
by  using  hydmulic  air-pumps  working  on  the  principle  of 
gas-Iiolders,  instead  of  the  common  ones. 

Various  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improvements 
in  parts  of  the  machinery,  or  fcir  other  machinery  to  be  ap- 
plied in  various  stages  of  the  process.  One  wa-i  token  out 
by  Mr.  EMckinson  for  an  apparatus  lo  separate  the  knots  and 
lumps  from  the  pulp,  by  making  it  pass  through  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  revolving  cylinder  constructed  of  an  landless 
spiral  wire  attached  lo  metal  bars.  Other  improved  pruceiies 
for  the  same  puri^ose  have  been  invented.  A  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Messrs.  Towgood  and  Smith,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  apply  the  siie  to  the  paper  as  it  comes  in  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  upon  the  endless  wire-web.  Tbe  operation  in 
this  apparatus  is  performed  by  rollers,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are  supplied  with  si^e,  which  is  transferred  from  them  to 
the  newly- made  paper  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  also  a  patent  for  uniting  two  layers  of  pulp 
in  order  to  produce  paper  of  an  extraordinary  thickness. 
The  combination  of  two  or  more  sheets  of  pulp  bus  been 
long  employed  in  ihc  making  of  thick  drawing-paper  and 
Bristol  boards  by  the  prncess  called  couching,  but  Mr. 
Dickinson*^  contrivance  affords  the  means  of  doing  it  in  a 
common  paper-making  machine. 

Various  wire-marks,  or  water-raarks,  as  they  are  called, 
were  formerly  applied  to  paper  to  distinguish  it.  On  the 
paper  used  by  Caxton  and  the  other  early  printers,  these 
marks  consisted  of  an  ox- head  and  star,  a  coUmed  dog's 
head,  a  rrown,  a  shield,  a  jug,  &c.  A  head  with  a  foui'*^ 
cap  and  bells  gave  name  to  I  be  paper  ealldl  fuuls<'op, 
and  post  paper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
inaik  of  a  horn,  which  was  formerly  carried  by  the  postinun, 
and  blown  to  announce  his  arrival.  Hand- made  paper  is 
now  commonly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the 
date  of  the  vear  when  it  was  made. 

PAPER' TRADE.  The  manufaoture  of  paper  being 
a  branch  of  industry  which  does  not  necessarily  call  fur  tlie 
employment  of  any  large  capital,  is  carried  on  in  every 
country,  and  consequently  from  no  one  Is  there  any  consi- 
derable exportation.  England  is  perhaps  better  qualified 
than  any  other  country  for  the  cheap  production  of  paper, 
because  of  the  successful  application  to  that  purpose  of  eX' 


ilanoed  by  Hits  irapediroenU  tbro\i'ii  in  llie 
w%y  by  Excise  regulatidtis.  and  Uie  fibipments  nre  consc- 
qutfUtly  in  gieat  ^lart  (jonflned  to  our  own  colonies  and 
I  ^rei^n  piis^^essions.  In  I  he  account  uf  e\port^  kept  at  the 
CiJ*lMm  House,  paper  is  nut  diiiinguiBlied  fiom  oiher  arli- 
eleij  uf  fiiuiiuneiy,  hut  it  nece-isanly  forms  the  greatest  part 
of  the  articles  entered  under  that  name.  The  toiol  value 
of  ituuonei'v  exported  in  1837  was  I98»d4'>/.t  and  of  Ihis  sum 
the  htrge  piopurtion  of  136.424/.  was  made  up  of  shipments 
to  our  fjieijjn  possesisions.  It  wo*  shown  by  aa  account 
produced  before  the  Cominissianera  of  Excise  Enquiry  in 
1835  tliut  the  weijciit  of  paper  of  all  kind*  exported  m  the 
pievmuR  year  did  not  muuh  exceed  4  per  cent,  of  the  quan 
tity  m^de. 

Liiu  I  li!!)37  the  duty  on  paper  was  charged  in  two  classes. 
That  made  wholly  out  of  old  larred  rope*  wiihoui  uxiraeiinK 
the  pilch  or  tiir,  was  considerefl  as  second  class  paper,  and 
paid  only  i  duty  of  l^t/,  ner  lb.,  wlijle  paper  made  of  all 
other  maiei  tills  was  considered  as  first  claims  pa)>er,  and  was 
chaiged  With  a  duly  of  3</.  per  lb.  In  the  year  ahove  men- 
tioned this  distinction  was  aboliahed.  and  the  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  paper  was  fixed  at  0^.  per  lb ,  which  gave  an  im- 
mediate  impulse  to  the  trade.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  augmentnig  the  quantity  used  may  be  seen  from  the 
foUowmi;  figures  :^ — 

The  quantity  of  paper  of  each  class  made  in  the  United 
Kingdooi  in  1835  and  1836  was  as  follows:^ 

1835.  1936. 

First  class       ■.         &6/l79,555         &G.202.66? 
Second  class  .         17,6i63«U95         15,906.258 


Total 


r4»042t650         88,108.947 

The  quantity  made  Iti  the  two  fbllowing  years,  when  tbe 
iasiifloation  was  abolished,  was— 

1837  •  88,950,845  lbs, 

1839  .  93,466,^36 

The  duty  collected  in  each  of  these  years  was — 

1B35  .  .  £813,888 

1836  ,    .      75IJ13 

1837  .    .      556.942 
ieJ8     .    .     584,164 

Tiie  rates  of  duty  chargeable  on  the  importation  of  paper 
fSfom  any  foreign  country  nre:  — 

On  brown  paper  made  from  old  rope  3d,  per  lb. 

other  kinds  of  paper         .  .         9d,      „ 

paper- huntings   .  .  •         1*.  per  sq.  yd. 

These  dutie«  »r«  nearly  nominal,  as  with  the  exception  of 
some  particular  kinds  of  diawinj^-pajjer,  of  which  a  small 
quantity  finds  its  way,  and  paper- hangings,  which  are  im- 
ported on  iicf^ouiit  of  the  elegance  of  iheir  patterns,  all 
the  paper  used  within  tht  United  Kingdom  is  of  home 
manufiicfure. 

PAPER  MULBERRY.     [Broussonetia,] 

PAPER  NAUTILUS,  or  PAPER  SAILOR,  the  po- 
pular English  names  tor  the  T*ai>nAoi;(Nautilos)or  NaiTiic^c 
(Nautico^)  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  Amm^t  iv.  i.);  Ar^onwita  of 
LUinspu^^  This  anirna!  has  been  (Vom  the  earlieit  perit>dj» 
an  object  of  great  niterest  to  foolaiyists,  on  account  of 
the  romantic  accounls  of  its  sailor-like  hahils  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  antients — ^we  need  only  refer  to  the  accounts 
of  Aristoiltf,  Pliny, /Ehan,  Opptan,  and  others — and  in  can- 
sequence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  entertained  with  regard 
|4>  the  inhabitant  ofiheshell  by  naturalists;  some  holding 
that  the  cephalopr»d  found  in  it  was  a  mere  parasite,  ur, 
even  worse,  a  puate  that  had  destroyed  the  legitimate 
owner  and  possessed  himself  of  the  shell ;  and  others,  tliat 
the  animal  was  the  lawful  possessor  and  original  construc- 
tor of  it, 

Among  those  who  supported  Ine  former  opinion  were  La- 
marf*k.  De  Mont  fort,  Ratjzani,  Poli*  and  De  Ferrussac,  to 
say  nothing  of  Cuvier,  the  inclmation  of  whose  mind  evi- 
dently was  that  the  shell  belonged  to  the  animal,  though 
ho  only  designates  the  opmian  of  those  who  held  the  con- 
trary as  extrt^mely  probleraaticnh  Professor  0%v on  appears 
-.J  have  been  tearly  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  subjett.  Dr. 
lj*2ach»  M.  RaHnesque,  NL  de  Blainville»  and  Mr.  Griiy, 
•and  conspicuous  among  lho*Ne  who  denied  that  the  Ocythoe 
i  jund  in  the  shells  of  the  genus  Argmauia  of  Linnteus 
was  the  constructor  of  the  shelL 

The  reasoning  of  those  who  beld  tnat  the  ArgonaaUc 


cephalopod  ins  the  oonslructor  of  the  shell  appears  to  batt 
been  ba.'^ed  u]K>n  the  numbers  found  always  fltitn^  IJIi 
shell,  and,  in  the  case  of  Poh  and  Do  Ferrussac,  upon  ibft 
sup|iosed  discovery  of  ihe  animal  and  shell  in  the  egg> 

Those  who  opposed  these  views,  or  sidl  doubted  <and  it 
confers  thnt  we  were  among  the  latter,  thinking  it  hi^lily 
probable  thnt  the  animal  would  be  found  to  bear  a  snon; 
reserahlan«*e  to  Carinana),  were  struck  with  tne  su]  pu»rl 
anomaly  which  would  he  man  ifosted  if  the  cephalopod  rvallf 
were  the  natural    inhainiant     Evidence  thai   the  unioitl 
was  not  affixed   to  the  shell  had  been  given  uver  and  arar 
again  till  \i  became  lari4ely  cumulative,  and  bad  never  but 
controverted.     The  animal   had   been  seen  to  qtiii  it  «ti*t 
alive,  and  to  fall  out  when  dead  by  its  own  weight 
veistng  I  he  shell.     Ho^v  then  was  the  shell  to  be 
Again,  the  specimens  fnund  m  the  greater  m 
shells  were  appareuily  femuleji,  and  plucvnl  up* 
ofeg-^s  which  filled  up,  at  ]easl,aM  ihebpnal  p^*  ^  <m 
and  on  these  the  body  of  the  animal  rested.     An 
nearly  allied  to  Oryihhe,  was  caught  in  the  Mad; 
with  its  ventricose  body  fiirnlv  itnbedded   in  a  k' 
and  Octopta  arfftmnttJthsLA  been  found  mai>o/«^ 
and  other  facta,  with  which  we  wdl  not  weary  tli 
seemed  very  powerful  i  but  tf  any  credence  is  to  he 
the  carefully  conducted  experiuienss  of  the  lady  whuhi)  viW 
able  observativMis  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  (and.aftir 
strict   scrutiny,  we  see  no  reason  to  view  them  wiih  ti» 
slightest  suspicion),  the  question  ft  now  set  at  rest,  thi»u^ 
it  was  not  by  Poli.  who  must^  if  this   lady^s  expeniaeBlt 
were  correctly  made  and  accurately  rejjoried,  have  beeu  ll 
error  when  he  supposed  that  he  saw  the  animal  am/ 
m  the  e^g. 

In  1B36  Madame  Jeannette  Power  laid  before  the 
demy  at  Catania   her  *OAservaf.ione  fisiche  sopra  U 
dell*  Argonauta  Arf^o/  in  which,  after  a  long  and 
course  of  inquiry,  she  declared  the  following  results :-!< 
that  the  cephalopodous  mollusk  usually  found  therfin  is  ttn 
constructor  of  the  shell  which  it  inhabits,  ifnd,  \\u 
up  of  the  doubts  with  regard  to  the  first  developuj^ 
eggs ;  3rd»  new  facts  respecting  its  babirs* 

In  order  to  obtain  the  data  from  whicb  Madame  PE7*«t 
came  to  her  important  conclusions,  she  had  cages  OMr 
fltructed  which  were  eight  palms  long  and  four  broa4^uf^ 
a  convenient  interval  (three  or  four  lines)  between  the  b 
which  allowed  the  water  to  enter  freely  when  placed  in 
sea,  whilst  the  escape  of  the  animal  was  prevented.  Mj 
Power  placed  these  cages  in  a  shallow  bottom  in  iha 
near  the  citadel  of  Messina,  where  she  could  exai 
undisturbed,  and  enclosed  in  them  a  number  of  li' 
nauts.  which  she  supplied  every  two  or  three  daj^ 
consisting  of  naked  and  testaceous  mollusks. 

The  following  is  this  lady's  description  of  the  cepl 
of  the  Argonaut : — '  It  is  furnished  with  eight  arms, 
on  each  two  rows  of  suckers:  the  first  two  arms  are 
robust  than  the  others. and  should  be  so,  because  they 
as  masts  to  supp-urt  the  sails,  which,  spread  ouU  act 
the  wind  as  such.  At  the  base  they  have  on  the  lul 
sidles  the  double  row  of  suckers,  like  the  other  six; 
from  the  infeiior  row,  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
adults,  a  rather  furrowed  membrane  begins  to 
itself,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  lip  of  the  arm,  and 
it  bent,  it  can  no  longer  execute  the  oflSce  of  a  rowing 
but  is  employed  by  the  animal  as  a  saiL  These  sails 
larf^c,  that  when  turned  backwards  and  pressed  agaii 
shell,  they  can  entirely  cover  and  protect  it.  Thus, 
as  I  can  conclude,  the  true  office  of  these  sails  is  e 
that  of  keeping  themselves  applied  to  the  abell  at  all 
in  reserve  for  the  moment  wlien  the  animal,  commg  taiN 
surface  of  the  water,  removes  them,  and  spreading  ihcm.rsffii 
them  as  sails.  In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of  the  sviUtMM 
when  the  membrane  of  the  sails  is  wrapped  about  thesbdil 
is  placed  exactly  over  the  keel  of  it  in  such  a  manner  ibst 
each  sucker  corresponds  to  each  point  in  which  the  ribio' 
the  shell  terminate  until  they  reach  the  two  nuugius  of  i^i 
spiral.' 

Madame  Power  comparet  these  mih  with  the  two  win|* 
like  lobes  of  the  mantle  of  C%fpr€ta  [CYt»JLiiiDJB,  voLtitu 
p.  254],  not  only  from  the  manner  in  wl«u'i»  i»  .  ^  ,.......r  tj»i 

sheU,  but  because  she  has  reason  lo  btli*  ui- 

tion  of  the  shell  is  the  result  of  a  trai  i>« 

membrane  of  the  sails^  the  corrugationtt^i 
the  culeareous  matter,  Biay  be  the  eauav  i 
of  the  shell. 
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Tbii  eon«Merfttion»  tX\e  yemurkg,  mny  weigh  in  obviating 

Ibe  dtf^cuUiet  of  those  who   cannot  imaginD  how  a  shell 

eontainins;  a  cephalopud   should   present  no   resemblanun 

with  the  folds  of  the  animal  compressed  within  it.     For  if 

they  would  oonsider  it  the  result  of  a  calcareous  deposition 

of  the  membrane  of  the  sails,  theywouM  find  not  only  tho 

ittrieaof  litile  points  corresponding  to  the  suckers,  which 

^hpt  themselves  to  the  keel  of  the  spinil*  hut  an  explana- 

^Hi  of  the  disposition  of  the  ribs,  and  of  the  smooth  and 

^Bter-like  condition  of  the  shell. 

^Vlio  »aih  when  spread  out,  prcsentSt  according  to  Madame 
FKlrer,  a  silvery  surface,  speckle^l  with  conoenlrio  circles  of 
fpots,  \^ith  a  black  spot  in  Ibe  middle,  surrounded  with 
eautiful  gold  colour!  this  and  the  vicinity  of  the  suckers 
ig  tbe  kuel  and  the  spiral  assume  a  purple  colour  so 
'  lljal  It  approaches  that  of  the  Janthina,  The  moulh» 
id,  the  bag,  and  the  branchiie,  did  not  present  Madame 
ir  with  any  novelty  beyond  what  had  been  already  well 
iribed  bynaiuralists^and  which  is  common  to  the  Cm ///^j? 
the  CtUamarie^;  but  she  makes  two  observations  with 
d  to  the  funnel, which  she  believes  to  be  new,  1st,  that 
ftiHUs  theolTlco  of  a  pump  or  proboscis  rather  than  tbat  of 
'  itiJiel,  and  that  the  animal  employs  it,  when  swimming 
i(«  arms  on  the  surfoc-e  of  the  xvater,  ai  a  helm,  elon- 
!g  it  in  front  of  the  widest  part  of  the  shell,  at  the 
lime  that  the  sniral  serves  as  a  prow.* 
'  ictm^,'  sa>s  Madame  Power,  '  on  the  delicanr  and 
of  ihe  shells,  and  viiiihmg  to  trace  the  caose  of  their 
rarely  seen  broken^  I  deieimined  to  touch  one 
il  its  poulp  or  animal  was  withiu;  and  taking  it  dex- 
kly  t>eiween  tny  fingers,  to  learn  what  degree  of  flexi- 
ly  il  would  admit,  I  discovered  that  it  was  extremely 
t,  so  much  so  as  to  admit  of  the  two  eKtremities  of  the 
I  curve  being  brought  in  contact  without  breaking ;  and 
id  sitells  so  fragile  ought  to  possess  this  (iexihilily,  in 
ir  that  ttiey  might  not  he  continually  liable  to  be  broken 
les  by  ihe  rasiicss  and  uninterrupted  movements  of 
if  poulps  as  well  as  by  the  shocks  which  they  would  be 
y  to  niuffer  in  the  rlepths  during  a  ttonny  sea.  In  this 
it  would  prove  \ery  unforiunaie  far  Ihcm,  as  they  are 
Pftfwbie  of  forming  an  entire  new  shell/ 
Raving  asceriuined  iho  Itexibility  of  the  shell  whilst  the 
Ig  animal  was  wahm,  I  immei&ed  some  em  ply  ones 
h  bad  been  expust^d  to  the  uir  for  some  time  in  fresh 
n  and,  at  iheend  of  thn?e  days,  found  them  as  pliant 
tlemble  »s  at  5i^t/ 

Ais  re.ardsllio  connection  between  the  animal  and  the 
ib«U  in  which  it  is  boused,  1  have  not  found  any  ligament 
or  musde  which  connects  them  ;  while  the  sac  is  simply 
bctd  by  the  turning  of  ihe  end  of  ihe  spiral,  from  which  il 
may  be  ea?<ily  separated:  and  it  appear.>>  that  the  tight  ad- 
'  be»ion  of  the  sac  awain-st  tho  inleinal  surface  of  thu  ribs  of 
Ihtuhell  is  *ufticicnt  to  hold  it  aiiachLnh  Moreover  the 
4xtemal  super (losit ion  of  the  sail- arms  keeps  the  shell 
firmly  upon  tlie  p.ndp/ 

Habtti,  t^vj  —  Modamt*  Power  stales  that  Argonnufa 
AtfFo  m  us  natural  siale  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
•f  Messina,  and  even  in  the  port,  almost  all  the  year  through, 
in  Urijer  or  smaller  numlier^s.  Their  true  season  she  consi- 
'ileis  lo  be  autumnal,  or  m  the  months  of  September,  Octo- 
bir,  and  November  It  may  be,  in  her  opinioUt  either 
Wcause  the  current  brings  them  at  that  lime,  or  that  food  is 
Wore  pleniiruL  or  because  il  may  be  the  season  of  their  fe* 
eundation.  They  arc  j^eiMi  in  the  most  muddy  part*  of  the 
port  and  where  ihe  anchored  boats  he  thickest.  When  the 
Argonauts  are  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  they  t*bserve 
any  pers«»n,  th^y  fold  the  >ail-arnis  over  the  shell  and  stow 
the  rfiwing*orms  in>iiie  it:  then  they  sink  to  tho  bottom^ 
If  ihty  are  Ijenealh  the  siuface^  they  eject  ink»  like  other 
cephuloptids^  to  make  the  water  turbid,  thus  gaining  time 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  mud, 

Th'i^e  in  the  cai^e,  when  closely  pursued,  would»  after 
eje«'ln*g  I  heir  ink,  spirt  out  water  from  the  tube,  and  then 
shrink  into  tho  j^bell,  which  was  covered  with  the  sails.  At 
first  the  nppearanf»e  was  sdvery,  but  instantly  aflerwards  a 
purple  colour  would  spread  along  the  suckers  over  the  whole 

JKyr, .  iu«  in  •umcoA  ipquor  limiuli' 

^Kt^  iL.iiii  I'rnchiii  rclor'i  iiiiirrj^? 

^Kq  ii,c»ci<e    in   aura.  v-rN-rM 
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of  the  keel  and  spiral,  and  concentric  olrolei  of  Bpota  would 
siiow  themselves  upon  the  two  snrra<:es. 

During  calms  and  when  the  water  was  quiet,  they  would, 
if  not  conscious  of  being  observed,  exhibit  their  many  beau- 
lies,  rowing  alonp,  their  full  sails  tinged  with  elegant 
colours,  resting  the  extremities  of  ibc  sail  arms  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  shell  or  embracing  the  shell  with  them.  Some- 
tinies,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  would  come  almost  lo 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when  Madame  Fower  oflbred 
them  food,  they  would  snateh  it  out  of  her  hatids  and  gree- 
dily devour  it, 

Reproduction ;  Fonnatton  n/  (hf^  Sheli  by  the  uoung 
Argfmaui ;  Bepair  of  Fractured  8A<*//.— Madame  Power 
appears  to  have  approaciied  ibis  part  of  Ihe  subject  with 
the  impression  thai  she  was  only  ttboul  to  repeat  ihe  cxpi?- 
riments  of  the  groat  Poh  on  the  eg^  of  the  cephalopod,  in 
which  he  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  the  embryo  of 
tho  shell;  but  she  obtained  very  different  results.  Ma- 
dame Power  repeated  tho  experiments  of  Poli  in  the 
company  of  Dr.  Anastasio  Cocco  of  Messina  and  other  per- 
sons, but  nothing  more  was  found  than  a  proup  of  eirqjs  in 
each  individual,  similar  to  millet-seeds,  perfectly  white  and 
transparent,  attached  by  filaments  of  a  brilliant  gluten  to  a 
common  stem  of  ihe  same  aubstanoe.  Three  days  after  the 
ilrst  observation,  on  visiting  an  Argonaut,  little  poulpswere 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  parent,  developed,  but  without 
shell,  and  resembling  worms,  having  at  the  inferior  extre- 
mily  a  spot  of  a  brown  colour,  with  some  snialler  spots  dis- 
posed latemlly.  These,  when  exnmined  by  tlie  microscope, 
were  considered  to  be  the  viscera  of  the  animal.  Alter  the 
three  days  the  young  poulps  began  to  exhibit  bud-Vike  pro- 
minences, with  two  Vows  of  obscure  points,  which  were  the 
rudiments  of  the  arms  and  suckers.  The  other  arms  began 
fo  be  dUtinguishable  some  days  after  the  sailing-arms,  and 
on  the  si.^ih  day  they  had  already  formed  the  ftrst  lamina 
of  the  shell,  which  was  exceedingly  soft,  yielding  to  the 
least  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  eggs  are  altachea  to  the 
interior  of  the  spire,  and  when  excluded  remain  between 
the  roof  of  the  spire  and  the  mantle  of  the  mother.  From 
these  observations  Madame  Powerconcludes  that  the  newly- 
born  poulp  ha$  no  9he(l.  The  obserxnjtions  of  Puh  there- 
fore do  not  correspond  with  the  experiments  made  by 
Madame  Power;  nnd  the  lady  adds,  with  chnmctensiic 
modesty,  'If  I  were  not  speaking  of  bo  celebrated  a  man,  I 
should  venture  to  say  that  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
e^g  was  mistaken  by  him  for  the  supposed  rudiment  of  ihe 
shell.' 

Madame  Power,  wishing  to  discover  whelhtr  the  little 
poulp  could,  without  extraneous  aid,  begin  lo  work  the 
structure  of  its  shell,  or  whether  the  parent  assisted  in  the 
original  formation*  cautiously  cut  off  the  spire  of  divers 
Argonauts  at  ihe  time  of  their  rectindution.  In  the  direc- 
lion  of  Its  axis  she  found  in  one  u  little  new-born  poulp 
rolled  up  near  the  apex.  Upon  attentive  observation  she 
perceived  that  between  it  and  iha  bottom  of  the  spue  of  the 
parent  shell  there  was  a  thin  membrane,  dispo.sed  in  the 
same  form  as  the  curve  of  llie  spire,  and  fitted  to  the  rolled- 
iip  little  iK>ulp,  as  if  the  gluten  in  which  the  whole  infant 
mollusk  was  embedded  pressed  bvtvveen  it  and  the  end  of 
the  spire,  became  consoUdaied  into  a  line  morabrane  in  the 
same  form  as  the  spire,  and  embraced  the  young  poulp. 

In  September,  1835,  Madnme  Power  enclosed  in  her  cage 
some  Argonauts  at  the  time  of  their  fi»cundnHnn.  taking 
care  to  examine  them  every  fourth  day  carefully,  fsir  their 
imtabilily  is  such  that  they  die  if  handled  much.  They 
were  placed  in  a  basin,  and  the  observer  was  so  posted  that 
ihoy  could  not  see  her. 

On  the  J4lh  Madame  Power  found  in  one  of  the  i»hells  a 
litile  poulp  fourteen  lines  long.  Oihcr  shells  were seurched, 
and.  in  some,  litile  prjulp  were  found  ;  in  oihers  none-  On 
Ihe  18th  two  parent  poulps  were  dead.  In  the  shell  of  that 
wherein  she  had  first  seen  the  little  poulp  she  found  that  it 
had  already  passed  into  the  spire*  On  llie  24tb,  upon  ex- 
aminntiou  ot  this  same  shell,  the  little  ixuilp  wa^  found 
already  covered  with  its  ihm  ^hell,  vifiicn  was  3J  Itnes  in 
length.  This  little  animal  appeared  to  be  completely 
formed,  and  its  shell  had  the  form  of  the  spire  in  which  it 
had  been  framed. 

All  the  experiments  made  by  Madame  Power  had  ihe 
same  results;  her  inference  is,  tbat  the  young  Arc^^nmr 
when  excluded  from  the  e^g,  is  naked;  tbat  it  is  piegr 
sively  developed   in   the  end  of  tho  spire  of  the  paiei 
.  and  that  after  a  certain  period  it  goes  on  forming  the  flii 
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As  far  ai  Madame  Power  baa  observed,  not  more  Iban 
two  or  tbree  egg»  develop  themselves  at  tbe  same  time  ; 
and  wlien  the  young  have  grown  to  ihe  length  of  nine  lines^ 
tbey  sucoe&sively  inclose  ihemselves  in  ibe  spiral  *:jf  ibe 
parent,  where  ihe  other  arras  are  thrown  out  in  tbe  manner 
of  huds,  Tbe  young  one  takes  three  days  to  arrive  at  ihe 
lengtb  of  nine  hneii,  and  foui:  in  the  spiral  to  develop  ilaeU. 
Tlie  parent  retains  the  young  one  three  more  days  under 
her,  and  then  eject*  it  from  the  sbelL 

An  atlerapl  was  made  by  Madame  Power  to  proiluce  the 
development  ef  the  eggs  as  far  as  the  production  of  Iho 
young  poulp,  wilhout  tbe  aid  of  the  mother,  by  suspending 
them  in  a  fine  linen  bag  in  sea -water,  which  was  chanjied 
thrice  in  tbe  day.  This  attempt  failed  j  ibo  eggs  swelled 
indeed,  but  it  w-as  tbe  lumidify  of  putrefaction. 

Madame  Power  concludes  from  this  experiment  that  the 
glutinous  material  in  wbteh  the  young  are  enveloped  in  tbe 
spire  of  the  piiient  conduces  to  their  development;  and 
tbia  mateiml  bcini^  evidently  a  parental  secretion,  it  maybe 
said  thut  wilhout  Vier  aid  the  eggs  could  not  bo  developetl, 
a!id  the  youni^  shell  could  not  have  its  foundation  laid  in 
tbe  end  of  the  spire. 

We  shall  now  let  Madame  Power  flpeaU  for  beraelf.  *  In 
spile  of  tbebe  successful  experiments  in  favour  of  tbe  shell 
leing  the  property  of  the  poulp  of  tbe  Argonaut,  I  was 
cLnxious  to  be  assured  of  tbe  fact  in  a  manner  not  hitherto 
'ittcrapted  hy  others.  **lf  the  Argonaut,"  said  1,'*  con- 
structs its  own  shell,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  repair  fracture.** 
Although  Signer  Ranzani  bad  said  that  it  was  not  to  be 
bebeved  that  these  puulpa  of  the  Argonaut  should  be  so  ill 
provideil  with  means  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
exiiience,  that  if  Ibe  first  babitaliou  should  be  broken  or 
lost,  they  cannot  conr^truct  another;  still  I  thougbtj  from 
his  mode  of  expression,  that  he  bad  never  himself  made 
expcrimenls  in  proof  of  Ibis.  Moreover  I^  who  have  made 
experiments  on  a  hundred  of  these  mollusks,  have  found 
I  hat,  when  they  have  lost  their  shell,  tbey  are  incapabj©  of 
const ruciing  another,  and  die;*  but  I  broke  in  several 
[daces  the  shells  of  twenty-six  individuals,  and,  to  my  great 
so^lisfaetion,  fouod,  after  thirteen  days,  the  fractures  healed 
in  all  the  survivors,  which  were  not  more  than  three.  The 
newly-secreted  portion  was  stouter  than  the  uninjured  part 
of  I  he  ^helL  hnt  not  s6  white  ;  it  looked  also  a  little  rough 
and  disturbed,  neiiber  did  it  present  the  usual  risings,  and, 
in^tuad  of  ribs,  it  had  some  longitudinal  furrows.  Being 
desirous  of  observing  in  wliat  manner  the  animal  operated 
ni  repairing  the  broken  shell,  1  took  one  the  day  after  the 
first  experiment,  an^l  found  that  the  aperture  was  covered 
by  a  thin  glutinous  liimiiia,  which,  somewhat  in  tbe  manner 
of  a  cohweb,  unites  the  two  margins  of  the  broken  shell. 
Tbe  next  day  the  lamina  was,  to  acerfam  degree,  thickened 
and  more  oimque,  till,  ni  tbe  expiration  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  tbe  new  piece  had  become  quite  calcareous.  Whilst 
the  Argonaut  was  in  ihe  act  of  mending  the  fractures  in 
its  shell,  i  am  quite  sure  that  it  applied  the  sails  to  the 
shell  and  wrinkled  them  upun  it,  oikI  by  this  movement  I 
considered  Ibal  tbe  glutinous  secretion  which  finally  became 
calcB^reouii  was  deposited.' 

So  far  Madame  Power  has  shown  that  the  Argonaut  has 
the  power  of  leimiring  fractures  in  tbti  shell,  like  other  Tes- 
tacea,  though  not  exactly  by  the  same  means;  but  she  no- 
ticed anolber  power,  which  sbc  states  that,  as  far  as  »he 
knows,  has  not  been  observed  in  other  testaceans.  She 
found  thai  whenever  the  animal  which  is  going  to  repair  its 
habitation  can  find  piece*,  of  other  Argonaut  bhells,  it  takes, 
by  means  of  iu  sail-arm,  a  Hi  ling  piece  of  bruktfM  shell  and 
holds  it  in  the  fractured  place,  till  rl  has  secreted  the  mate- 
rial necessary  for  the  tirm  attaihrnent  of  the  iraf^ment,  thus 
saving  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  secretion  for  supplying 
the  whole  aiea  of  the  fractured  aperture.  *Aftersucha 
series  of  experiments,'  says  Madame  Power,  '  it^eems  to  be 
sutlicienily  proved  that  the  poulp  of  the  Argonaut  is  the 
constructor  of  the  shell  in  which  it  lives,  and  out  i>f  which 
it  cannot  exist  long.' 

Now  though  there  may  appear  in  tbe  account  of  tbe!«o 
cxperimenis  evidence  of  their  having  been  drawn  up  by  one 
not  deeply  versed  in  zooloi^yi  there  i^j  an  air  of  truth  and 
sincerity  about  them  that  makes  them  to  us  as  valuable  at 
least  as  any  that  could  have  been  the  result  of  tbe  inquiries 

•  ArisU>tl«  tpeakftof  tt^o  thell  u  being  likta  lioUow  p^cteia  firrf(c)' '»"(! 
not  D;it(ir9tJly  adhr^t^nt  to  Xhn  ix)ly|ma  He  alio  stale*  tint  ii  fef^U  veiy  fre- 
anctiily  nt'ar  ihe  land,  ki  ihnt  it  U  throwD  by  tti«  warrt  upon  Uic  MUid,  wiscn 
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of  a  more  learned  observer.  Madame  Power  indeed  1 
our  opinion,  come  to  a  somewhat  hasty  condusion  tlat 
these  animals  are  bermaphiodites,  because  all  those  thu 
were  examined  by  her  tmore  than  a  hundred)  were  funusbdl 
with  eggs;  but  this  inference  is  evidently  not  deemed  oca- 
elusive  by  her,  for  she  states  her  intention  of  roakiDg  eaxt* 
ful  anatomical  researches  on  this  subject,  which  she  had  ait 
enjoyed  tbe  opportunity  of  making  when  she  wrote-  i 

We  have  heard  some  stress  l&id  on  the  mistake  made  hj  '. 
Madame  Power,  when  she,  at  !lr&t,  fancied  that  the  pam'*" 
Heciocotylus  of  Cuvier  was  the  young  of  the  Aigonaul^J 
think  butiiiile  of  it;  and  indeed  tbe  very  infornrntionj 
it  was  a  parasite,  which  Professor  Owen,  who  delecto 
genus,  coramnnieated  to  her,  seemB  to  have  made  herj 
vigdant.      In   a  second    paper,   with   the  title  of 
Osservozione  auUe  Uovo  del  Po\pQ  deW  Argonauia.  ^ 
by  the  same  lady,  after  alluding  to  this  mistake,  sbej 
tbe  following    observations   on   tbe    progressive    de* 
ment  of  the  young   one.      The  egg  was   first  wbtie  j 
transpaient ;    no   structure   was  discernible   in  tU 
Hfteen  days  it  presented  spots  of  a  beautiful  red. 
days  more  the  poulp  could  be  discerned  through  the  < 
mis  of  tbe  eg^.     Then  the  poulp  began  to  break 
that  involucrum,  and  to  the  naked  eye  nresented  ojii 
cal  form,  with  the  eyes  and  mouth,  ana  a  very  tr 
membrane  which  forms  the  mantle.     Towards  tbe  ; 
some  small  and  almost  imperceptible  filaments 
served,  which  Madame  Power  s opposed  to  be  tbe  rudia 
of  tbe  brancbiie.  The  poulps  were  now  naked,  but  in  tK 
days  from  that  time,  oa  visiting  them  again,  some  ' 
found  which  bad  already  formed  their  sheU*  and  lhe| 
retained  them   and  nourished   them  with  her  gebtil 
secretion,  as  Madame  Power  bad  already  stated  in  b«f  | 
moir  publisheil  in  the  12th  vol.  of  tbe  *  Transaeliotu  a 
GitBuian  Academy/ 

Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  during  bis  well  kii( 
voyage,  met  with  some  specimens  q{  Argonauta  in  1 1 
curious  way;    and  though  he  expresses   bis  opinion^ 
much  modesty,  it  is  plain  what  the  inclinatioti  of  tliit| 
nion  was. 

*  On  our  pissago  from  Santos  to  St.  Catherine*!, 
28°  soath,  we  caught/  says  Captain  King,  *  a  dolphitiiC 
phetfta),  the  maw  of  which  I  found    filled  wUh  ihd 
Argonauta  tuberculosa*  and   all   containing  the  Od 
Ocythoe  that  has  been  always  found  as  its  inhabitant  I 
of  (be  specimens  were  crushed  by  tbe  narrow  postage  | 
til's  stomach,  but  the  smaller  ones  were  quite  perfecl,  j 
had  been  so  recently  swallowed    that  1  was  enabl 
preserve  several  of  various  sizes  containing  tbe  aninult 
some  of  them  was  attached  a  nidus  of  eggs,  which  | 
deposited  between  the  animal  and  the  spire,    Tbe  C 
varied  in  siKOt  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  two  and  i 
inches  in  lenglh;  each  contained  an  octopus,  tbe  btd 
shape  of  which  was  so  completely  adapted  to  thit  <i£ 
shell,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  shell  increased  with  llje| 
raafs  growth.      When  so  many  learned  naluralbU  1^ 
dilTered  so  materially  as  to  the  character  of  the  inhabit 
of  tbe  argonauta,  it  wouhl  be  presumption  in  tne  to  el] 
an  opinion;  I  therefore  meanly  mention  tbe  fact,  i 
that  m  no  specimen  did  there  appear  to  be  any 

between  the  animal  and  tbe  shclL*     {Voyagfi  i 

venture  attd  Heagfet  vol.   i,,  p.   J  06.)     We  had  an  ^ , 
tunity  of  examining  the  speeimens  above  alluded  to  1 
after  Captain  King's  return,  and  tbey  bore  out  in  i 
ticolar  the  description  given  by  hira. 

M.  d*Oibigny  {loji/age  dam  fAmerique  Meridm 
came  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  aniniol  being  1' 
structof  of  the  shell,  and  consequently  against  the  [t$n 
theory,  from  observations  made  by  bini  oaAr^onauiak 

In  1837,  M.  Rang,  on  bis  return  from  Algiers,  whert 
had  been  observing  these  nuimals,  had  an  interview  \ 
M.  de  Blamvillc,  who  bad  Iben  the  observations  i 
Madame  Power  bad  just  made  in  his  bands;  and,  m 
of  that  year,  M.  de  Blainville  read  his  elaborate  Rep«ri, 
afier wards  published  it,  with  additional  dissertations  in  tl» 
form  of  a  memoir  or  letter,  in  the  third  number  of  the  ^* 
tiitles  Ptaiifaisss  et  Etrangeres  d*Anat(t7m€  el  de  Pkfna' 
logie.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  parasitism  appear  to  1 
btised  on  the  following  data: — I,  That  the  same 4 
cephalopwl  is  not  alwi;iy.s  found  m  tbe  same  sneeie_ 
J,Tlmt  the  natural  position  of  the  animal  in  the  shI 
the  back  of  the  animal  being  sometimes  nex^t  tbe  outer  \ 

*^d,  m/iof  Owen. 
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Iho  &heU,  sometimes  next  the  involuted  spire.  3,  That 
e  animal  dues  not  occupy  tho  poslerior  part  of  the  shell 
T^  't  the  lurin  of  the  atiimal  anil  of  it»  pari  a  offers  iic» 
e  ur  analogy  with  the  shetL  5,  Thai  ihe  sht*!!  is 
J  .-  10  have  permilted  the  iulluence  of  light  in  ihe 
iveiopiiient  of  the  colourdl  pig  men  I  in  the  mantle  of  the 
phalopu^l  of  the  argonaut.  G,  That  it  is  very  far  from 
Mjg  true  that  the  argonaut-sheU  possesses  the  ttexibility 
kI  elasticity  riKjuisite  to  harmonise  with  the  Woinotivo 
id  respiratory  movements  of  the  animal.  7,  That  the 
limal  sufters  no  appearance  of  inconvenience  when  de- 
lved of  its  shelL  8,  That  a  cephalopod  hasi  been  diicovered 
ibe  Sicihan  seas  like  that  which  inlmbits  the  argonaut^ 
(  without  a  bhell.  Tl^ese  data  are  designated  by  Professor 
ren,  la  who&e  observations  we  shall  presently  advert,  as 
Be  facts,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  which  is  only 
rtially  faUe,  hein*?  true  when  stated  wilh  reference  lo  the 
►re  mature  animal  only.  The  utlier  arguments  of  M,  de 
piiH'ille  are  noticed  by  Professor  Owen  as  founded  on 
doubtetl  or  admissible  facts ;  but  the  Professor  denies  the 
iclusion  drawn  by  M»  de  Blainville, 
M.  Sander  Rang  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  M, 

Blainville's  memoir  or  letter,  published  in  Guerin's 
Mgatin  de  Zoologie  a  very  interesting  paper  under  Ihe 
\m  of*  Documents  pour  servir  d  THistuire  Naturelle  de« 
rphilopofls  Crypt odib ran chea.'  In  this  memoir  M.  Rang's 
feervalions  are  confirmatory, —  I,  of  Madame  Power** 
fctfliuent  that  the  siphon  is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  sliell 
pOBite  the  involuted  spire;  2,  of  llie  accuracy  of  her 
•cription  of  the  relative  poailion  of  llie  so-called  sails  of 
»  argonaut  with  reference  to  ihfl  shell ;  3,  of  her  diii- 
rcry  of  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  animal  of  repairing 
Sihell,  and  many  other  points. 

No  one  will  refuse  to  M.  Rang  the  acknowletlgmcnt 
U  he  is  not  only  a  very  accurate  observer,  but  that  he  ia 
B  Tersed  in  the  natural  history  and  anatomy  of  the  mol- 
n  generally ;  so  that  here  at  least  no  doubt  can  be  thrown 
the  observations. 
^f.  Rang  however  appears  to   have  been  staggered  by 

pertinacity  of  M*  de  Blainville;  for  after  all,  he  supis 
l>jr  declaring  himself  to  be  *  in  the  most  complete  state  of 
Certainty/ 

Ik  February,  1839,  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
^  of  speciraeus  of  the  Paper  Nautilus  {Argonauta  Argf}} 
&'Uting  of  the  animuls  and  their  shells  of  various  sizeSi 
ava  iti  various  stages  of  development,  and  of  fractured 
lis  in  different  stages  of  repuralion»  were  exhibited  to  the 
lU^gical  Society  of  Londun,  and  commented  on  by  Pvo- 
OT  Owen,  to  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  for  that 
Pose  by  Madame  Pawer,  who  had  formed  the  collection 
iicdy,  m  183S.  In  the  tourao  of  his  comments  the  Pro- 
**r  went  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  in  addition  to  the 
btvations  above  alluded  to  with  regaid  to  the  alleged 
<ft  facts  and  admissible  facts  whereun  M,  de  Blainville 
I  founded  his  reasoning,  combated  at  great  length,  nnd, 
inr  opinion,  with  siguiil  success,  the  arguments  of  those 
*  adhered  to  what  may  be  termed  the  parasitic  opinion  ; 
L  recapitutalefl  as  follows  the  evidence  whicht  independ- 
ly  of  any  preconceived  ihwry  or  statement,  could  be 
^Uoed  from  the  specimens  then  on  the  table. 
•  Tlie  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut  constantly  maintains 
'  same  relative  position  in  il^  shell. 
t.  The  young  ccphalypad  manifests  the  same  concord- 
^  between  the  form  of  its  body  and  that  of  the  shell, 
X  the  same  perfect  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other  as 
the  young  of  other  tc;itaceous  mollusks, 
I,  The  young  cephalopod  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  its 
dl;  the  fundus  of  the  sac  begins  to  be  withdrawn  from 
I  apex  of  the  shell  only  when  the  ovarium  begins  to 
large  under  the  sexual  siimulus. 

i.  The  jshell  of  the  Argonaut  corresponds  in  siio  with 
t  of  its  inhabitant^  whatever  be  the  differences  of  Ihe 
icr  in  tliat  lespect.  (The  observations  of  Pali,  of  Prevost, 
Kir\g,  and  of  Owen,  are  lo  the  same  effect.) 
u  The  shell  of  the  Argonaut  possesses  all  Ihe  requisite 
tibiiity  and  elasticity  which  the  mechanism  of  respiration 
L  locomotion  in  the  inhabitant  requires;  it  is  also  per- 
able  to  light. 

ip  Tlie  cephalopod  inhabiting  the  Argonaut  repairs  the 
;lures  of  its  shell  with  a  maleriul  having  the  same  che- 
tal  comiJOttUion  as  the  original  shelU  and  differing  in 
;>banical  properties  only  in  being  a  little  more  opake. 
,  The  repairing  material  is  Wd  on  fi-am  without  the 


shell,  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  theory  of  iho  function 
of  the  membranous  arms  as  calcifying  organs. 

&,  When  the  embryo  of  the  Argonaut  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  devehjpment  m  ai'o,  neither  the  mem* 
branous  arms  nor  shell  are  developed. 

9,  The  shell  of  Ihe  Argonaut  does  not  present  any  de- 
fined nucleus. 

Professor  Owen  concluded  a  most  elaborate  commentary 
by  stating  that  he  regarded  the  facts  already  ascersained  to 
be  decisive  in  proof  that  the  cephalopod  was  the  true  fabri* 
cator  of  the  slieU  ;  and  thus,  in  our  opinion,  is  set  at  rest^- 
principally  by  the  exneriroents  of  Madame  Power— a  ques- 
tion which  had  divuled  the  opinions  of  zoologists  from  ihe 
time  of  Aristotle,  who  left  the  subject  with  the  following 
acknowledgment:  *But  as  touching  the  generation  and 
growth  of  the  shell,  nothing  is  as  yet  exactly  deter- 
mmed/* 

M-  Ranges  account  of  the  locomotion  of  .'ii'go/i  aw /a  Argo 
is  most  iniere»ting»  Wheti  the  animal  was  at  rest  and  con- 
tracted within  its  shell,  it  cxliibited  the  appearance  figured 
below. 
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ArgotiniUa  Argo  contnictetl  wJthla  it«  sliell.  nod  ttiff  mfinbrftn©  of  tha  §tdl- 
MmA  |i.<niiilly  cuToriti^  it,  Tlie  egj^n  were  never  seeu  by  Mr.  Raui;  in  ihm 
placr  wliere  liicy  are  repreATiited,  ^^it  much  mur*  *itliin  ilia  opvuing.  (Kaq;.) 

*To  return  to  the  description  of  our  i>oulp,'  says  M. 
Rang,  'which  we  left  contracted  within  the  argonaut-sbell, 
and  watching,  with  an  attentive  eye,  what  took  place 
around  it^  we  saw  it  extcndintf  itself  from  out  its  shell,  and 
protruding  six  of  its  arms  ;  then  it  threw  itself  into  violent 
motion,  and  travelled  over  the  basin  in  all  directions,  often 
dashing  itself  against  the  sides.  In  these  different  move- 
ments the  bwly  leant  a  httle  towards  the  anterior  pat t  of 
the  shell ;  and  the  long  slender  arms,  very  much  extended 
and  collected  inlo  a  close  bundle,  were  carried  before  it,  as 
well  as  the  lube,  which  sliowed  itself  open  and  protruded. 
The  locomoiion  was  eSbcled  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
poulps,  the  movement  being  backwards  by  means  of  the 
co'ilraction  of  the  sac  and  tlie  expulsion  of  water  through 
the  siphon.  The  disposition  of  the  animal  and  shell  is  the 
most  favourable  for  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  creature. 
The  lightness  of  the  shell,— its  narrow  and  keeled  form, — 
its  widtii,  which  is  smallest  at  the  part  presented  first  for 
cleaving  the  water— the  membrane  smoothing  over  all  ine- 
qualities of  the  shell — the  bundle  of  arms  extending  behind 
so  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  re&istance,-^the  two  arms 
stretched  like  a  bridge  over  the  cavity  where  the  eggs  are, 
as  if  to  throw  off  the  w;iter  from  that  cavity  ; — all  these  adap- 
tations concur  to  facilitate  the  gliding  of  the  animal  through 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  to  move.* 

M,  Rang  thought  that  he  perceived  in  the  movements  of 
the  animal,  when  in  open  water,  that  it  had  its  back  upper- 
most, and  consequently  the  lube  below;  but  he  did  not 
consUntly  see  it  so:  tie  obsen'cd  it  however  with  more 
certainty  in  spcctraons  of  poulps  whose  arms  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  membranes. 

The  animal  which  they  had  been  watching,  as  above  de- 
scribed, fatigued  by  its  efforts  in  a  confined  space,  and  per- 
haps injured  by  the  shocks  which  it  had  sustained  in  coming 
in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  basin,  allowed  itself  to  sink 
lo  the  bottom,  and  half  contracted  itself  in  ord«r  to  take  re- 
pose; soon  after  which  it  exhibited  another  and  unexpected 

*  *  UJBLAtiicn^' ix.  37;  vr1i«re  k  detailed  bci:oud1  of  Uia  locomgtioa  af  tlm 
NauiUu*,  il«  Miliugi  Ice,  It  giveu. 


Jipec^acle,  Fixing  some  of  tlio  aculabula  of  its  fore-Brms 
iijjon  the  bottom  of  Ihe  ba^in,  it  erected  itself  upon  its  head* 
spreading  out  itsdiac,  and  cnrrjing  the  shell  straight  above 
it  in  the  normal  position  of  the  shdls  of  gaistropoda  ;  then, 
hcKinning  to  crawh  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  pec- 
tinibranchiate  niollusk,  as  M.  Rang  had  remarked  in  the 
note  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Half  drawn  back  into 
its  shell,  the  animal  appeared  to  crawl  upon  its  disc,  the 
palmafureu  of  which  were  a  litlle  raised  to  follow  tho  movo- 
mcnts  of  its  arms.  The  body  was  Uid'Jen  in  Ihc  shell  r  the 
siphon  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  it  was  turned  forwards: 
the  arms  which  were  at  liberty  were  ver)'  mneh  protruded 
and  twjstinpr  round,  two  before  and  two  on  each  side:  tho 
basft  of  ibo  two  large  arms  seemed  to  proloni;  backwards 
thfl  locomotive  surface,  and  then  rising  along  the  keel,  they 
a^ain  covered  it  with  their  large  membranes,  as  when  the 
poulp  was  swimming  in  deep  water.  *Thus/  continues  M, 
Rang,  •  thi&mollu.Hk,  al  once  pelairjc  and  littoral,  presents  a 
most  singular  anomaly:  when  it  swims  at  the  surfaceof  the 
water,  having  its  ventral  pari  lowormopt,  and  when  it  crawls 
along  Xhe  bottom  having  it,  on  the  contrary,  uppermost; 
two  things  which  are  completely  contrary  lo  what  wc  see 


amonir  the   pelagic  mollusVs  on  tbe  oii«  liaii^ 

hitoral  mollusks  on  the  other/ 


ATttinaulA  Ar^o  moviDg  on  ill  head  «t  lUa  botrdm. 

The  progress  of  the  animal,  when  tnovint?  as  lattj 
presented,  was  slow\  and  it  worked  itself  onwar' 
gasteropcidous  mollusUs.      M.  Rang  remarks  ihi 
tation  was  only  apparent ;  for  the  suckers  renlly 
motion. 

When  the  poulp  was  at  the  point  of  death,  it  di 
slow  degrees  its  hirge  arms  and  their  membmnn 
traded  ihem  upon  themseivcs  and  ail  the  other 
to  obstruct  the  opening  of  the  shell.  Al  this  i 
shell  was  moved,  and  the  poulp  feparatcd  itsel 
not  voluntardy  but  accidentally,  for  it  no  longer 
any  way.  It  appeared  at  fii-st  lo  become  a  U|j 
mated,  made  ssirae  movements  in  the  basin 
head,  then  fell  from  weakness,  and  soon  di«L 
passed  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Titmslaiians  of  the  memoirs  of  Madame 
M,  Rang  will  be  found  in  The  Magazine  qf 
forv,  vols.  i.  and  if.,  N*  S. 

In  the  Dibraneiiiaie  Octopods,  generally.  lb« 
ipherical  f^ac   with   thick  pariete^.     In  the   Arm 
oviducts  art  two  in  number,  long  and  convoluiej^ 
with  glandular  coats  ihruiighout,  but  withoul  |t 
largementsi  there  arc  no  separate  nidamental  gitfl 
oviducts  are  continued  by  a  short  common  passagi 
ovary  and   form  several  convolutions  before  Ibey 
their  termination,  which  is  the  same  as  in  Orl( 
they  differ  from   Ekdone  and  Octftpus,  in  havini 
dular  laminated  bodies  developed  upon  them:  tV 
ova  of  the  Argonaut  are  consequently  connected^ 
by  the  secretion  of  the  linins?  membrane  of  lb© 
tortuous  oviducts.    These  ova  occupy  a  greater  erl 
portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  shell;  they  are  oval, 
a  line  in  length  before  the  development  of  ihe  eail 
commenced,  and  are  connected  in  chislcrs  by  long  t 
In  tho  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoni" 
paratiou  (No.  2657   B.,  Phtjsiohj^ical  Seriett)  o( 
naut  (Argonnuta  rn/a,  Owen)  wiih  the  ventral 
the  abdometi  and  the  gills  removed,  to  show  ihe 
gans  of  generation.     Tho  ovary  is  lodged  at  t 
of  the  visceral  sac.     The  two  oviduets,  which  are 
from  its  posterior  part,  are  convoluted  at  first,  and 
vance  strnig!it  forward.i  to  the  base  of  the  funnel^ 
ToL  iv,,  Owen,)  ( 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle  tho  Cephalapods  bi 
know  n  to  be  dicBcious  with  reference  to  llie  sexual, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  majority  of  femal 
are  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  a  male  Argnfi 
ing  been  taken:  it  remain?^  lo  bo  pr;n'ed  whether  l1 
from  the  comparivtive  activity  of  the  males,  their  f 
small  numbers^  or  from  their  not  IxMnfi  furnbbi 
some   have  thought  to  be  nut  an  impossibU  tm 
shell  at  all 

0ace  in  ifte  Stjsiem.—Th^  natural  *' 
fiiiuia  appears  to  be  that  assigned  to  it  J 
namely  in  the  Testaceous  family  of  ijie 
Mr,  Owen's  second  order  of  Cephalopods 

Generic  Character. — Botiij  oblong,  rou 
hering  posteriorly  to  the  head;  t^r-^i  or  do; 
dilated  and  membranous  at  the  extremity 
a  valve,  but  articulated  at  \U  base  by  two  l^aU 
joints  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  mantle.     Bmnelli 
with  fleshy  appendages.    No  internal  hornj 


mebli 
•r  td 


%ut  m  tstertiaU  tnonothalamout,  lymnietHciil 

iaining,  but  not  attocliod  to*  the  body  of  ihe  aui- 
;li  ubu  dcposiU  Its  oggB  in  ihu  ca vuy  of  the  shelU 

phical  Diiintmiion.— 'The  seas  or  worm  laliiudei 

tal  lud  ptlagic.    Capt&iii  King's  specimmit  abavt 

faree  of  uhieU  by  ihe  way  had  no  eggs  in  the 

r^  ttken  from  the  stomach  of  a  Ilolpbm  caught 

if  six  hundred  leagues  from  land. 

specios   are    already  known;    and  the  specific 

reiit  iu  threat  measure  upon  the  tuberculositios 

M  elevations  on  the  outside  of  ihe  sheU  and  on  the 

f  the  keel.    The  absence  or  presence  of  pruject- 

td  pf^eositfi  at  the  sides  of  the  aperture  uear  the 

^eaIlnot  Mkfely  he  relied  on  as  a  speciflc  character : 

led  both  broad-keeled  and  narrow-keeled  speci. 

in  the  British  Museumn  in  which  ihe  project- 

wna  present  on  one  «ido  of  the  shell  and  absent 

ber. 


The  fossil  ^enui  Beiitrophon  is  placed  by  Profbuor  Oweo 
with  Ar^onauta  iu  the  family  of  Teetaeeoua  Ootopodfti 
[Bblleropmon.] 

PAPER  HANGINGS,  a  term  applied  (somewhat  in- 
csorrectly;  to  the  stained  paper  pa£.ted  against  the  walls  of 
apartments,  &c.  The  word  *  hangings*  ^as  ortginally  and 
l^roperly  applied  to  the  woven  or  ombroidei"ed  tapestry  with 
which  the  walls  of  elef^unt  rooms  were  covei*ed.  From  tlio 
time  necessary  for  their  production*  these  were  loo  costly 
for  any  claasea  but  the  wealthy.  About  200  years  ago  how- 
ever, a  mode  was  devised  of  printing  or  painting  a  pattern  on 
sheets  of  paper,  and  palling  them  agnin&t  the  walls  of  a 
room;  these  arc  *puper*hangings^'  and  they  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  comfort  oiid  cleanliness  of  domestic  apart- 
ments. 

There  ore  three  tnodei  of  producing  the  required  de- 
vice. L  Wooden  blocks  are  carrod,  representing  in  relief 
ihe  ouiUnes  of  ihe  figure ;  an  impresftton  ts  taJien  from  these 
blocka,  and  the  device  l^  completed  by  painting  with  a  pencil, 
2.  A  sheet  of  paper.  leaiUer,  tin*  or  copper,  ia  cut  out  into 
the  required  device,  and  laid  on  the  paper  to  be  stained  ;  a 
brush,  dipped  in  a  coloured  pigment,  and  worked  over  the 
•urfao«of  the  perforated  plate,  convoys  the  pigment  through 
all  the  perforations,  and  form^  a  pattern  on  the  paper.  3.  A 
block  is  carved  for  each  of  the  culours  to  be  employed,  and 
an  impression  from  all  the  blocks  in  succession  fills  up  the 
design  on  the  paper.  The  flibl  of  theNe  modes  is  too  slow 
and  costly  for  ordinary  use;  the  second  ptoduces  imperfect 
outlines,  and  la  now  chietty  employed  (under  the  name  of 
$iefU!iiltng}  to  paint  a  pattern  on  the  plaater  walls  of  a  room, 
without  using  paper-hangings ;  the  third,  which  is  the  morle 
almost  exclusively  employed  at  ihe  present  day,  is  described 
here. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  pieces  twelve  yards  long,  and 
to  produce  these  it  \\as  formerly  necessary  to  paste  six* 
teen  or  eighteen  sheets  of  paper  together  at  the  edges. 
But  machine- made  jianer  now  allows  the  paper-stainer  to 
procu  re  the  whol^  lengtn  in  one  piece.  A  •  piece'  is  laid  out  on 
a  long  boncb,  and  tho  *  ground-colour*  a)>plied,  consisting  of 
pounded  whiting  tinted  by  the  addition  of  some  pigment, 
and  liquefied  by  the  aid  of  meUed  sixe;  this  is  laid  on  with 
large  brushes.  When  the  paper  is  di-y,  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  print  I^t  us  suppose  the  pattern  to  contain  three 
colours, — red,  dark  green,  and  light  green.  Throe  blocks 
are  carved  in  hard  wood,  the  uncut  parts  (as  in  a  commc^n 
wood-block)  representing  the  device  ;  each  block  is  intended 
for  one  colour  only;  and  cure  is  taken  that  all  three  feihall 
combine  their  devices  properly,  when  printed.  The  three 
pigments  being  mixed  with  melted  siee,  in  separate  vesaels, 
one  of  ihem  (say  red)  is  spread  with  a  brush  on  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with  leather  or  flannel:  the  proper  block  is 
laid  face  downwards  on  the  wet  paint,  takes  up  a  layer  of  it, 
and  inipans  it  to  the  paper,  on  which  it  is  immediately 
pressed.  Another  similar  imprcsMon  is  made  adjuinin^  the 
first;  and  so  on,  lill  the  whole  apiece'  has  been  printed  wiib 
the  red  device.  When  dried,  the  pa)ier  ^oes  through  tlie 
same  process  a  second  time,  with  the  substitution  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  and  a  different  block  from  those  before  used*  A 
third  process  with  the  other  *«bade  of  ^reeu  finishes  the 
printing.  Each  block  is  furnished  with  suinll  pin^  at  the 
corners,  by  the  aid  uf  which  the  tiuccesisive  impressions  are 
made  io  cortebpond  properly.  As  many  us  seven  or  eight 
colon  Hi  are  sometimes  employed  in  one  pattern,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  there  tuusC  be  as  many  blocks  oa  there  are 
colours. 

8ejmep«  per- hangings  have  a  glossy  or  *  satin'  ground.  To 
produce  thiK,  a  ground  of  satin  wnite,  properly  tinted,  is  laid 
on;  Ibis  ground  is  then  rubbed  with  powdert*d  French 
cbiilk  worked  by  means  of  abrush,  unida  gloss  is  produced. 
After  this  the  printinjr  proceeds  as  usual.  These  '  satin  ^ 
papers  Bomelimes  receive  an  additional  beauty,  by  being 

^ed  between  t^^o  slightly  he:ited  rollers,  one  of  which  has 

eitgra^ed  pattern  in  imitation  of  watered  and  figured 
^:t-  :  Ibis  pattern  is  thus  imparted  to  the  paper,  I^ock 
i<^  those  in  which  a  portion  of  the  pattern  somcwhal 
;c.v^,..  .ls  woollen  cloth.  When  the  proper  ground  colour 
has  bcuu  apjdied,  ihu  device  is  prinled,  not  with  a  coloured 
pigment,  but  wulj  japan  goldsi^e,  and  on  this  gold  bixe  is 
sprinkled  the  flock,  consisting  of  fragments  of  wooIUtu  clo^h 
cut  into  a  sort  of  down  aud  dyed.  The  tluck  adheres  to  the 
gold  size  oud  can  eajsily  bo  brushed  off  the  other  parts. 
Sometimes  flocksi  of  two  or  three  colours  are  employed; 
these  are  laid  on  ot  separate  limw,    Sir%f)€d  iiapeia  at* 
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sotnclimes  producisd  in  a  aingulair  manner.  The  colour 
(ralher  more  liquid  than  in  othi^r  cases)  is  contained  in  a 
trough  having  parallel  slits  in  the  bottom.  The  paper  is 
mado  lo  pas*  c|uiekly  under  the  huttont  of  the  trough,  by 
TneaiiR  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  thus  obtains  a  deposit 
of  colour  in  parallel  linos,  throu|^h  the  slits  in  the  bottcjiii 
of  the  trough.  By  a  raodiiication  of  ihijs  method  is  prodiired 
what  is  termed  a  blended  ground.  A  tmughi  containing 
many  distinct  cells,  is  filled  with  various  tints  of  any  given 
colour,  OHO  tint  to  eaeh  cell.  A  long  narrow  brush  being 
dipped  into  all  these  celU,  takes  up  a  portion  of  each  lint, 
wbich  it  applies  to  a  roller;  from  the  roller  the  pigment  ia 
transferred  to  a  revolving  brush,  and  from  the  brush  la  the 
piiper.  Thus  is  produced  a  blended  or  shaded  grounili 
which  afterwards  receives  any  desired  pattern. 

Bronze  or  imitation  j^old-powder  is  frequently  applied  to 
papers,  A  device  being  printed  in  japan  gold-size,  the 
powder  is  lightly  rubbed  over  the  paper,  and  adheres  tu  the 
gold-size.  The  remainder  of  tlic  pattern  is  commonly 
printed  in  colours.  In  some  papers,  leaf-gold,  silver,  or 
copper  is  applied  lo  a  portion  of  the  paiiern  r  this  is  a 
slow  and  expensive  process.  Some  papers,  in  order  lo  bear 
washing  or  cleaning,  are  printed  with  colours  mixed  wkh 
oil  or  varnish  instead  of  size, 

T[ie  modes  of  euUing  the  pieces  of  paper  and  pasting 
them  against  a  wall  are  loo  obvious  to  need  mention  here. 
A  recent  change  in  the  duty  charged  on  nil  kinds  of 
paper,  is  likely  to  have  considerable  effect  in  extending  the 
use  and  improving  the  manufacture  of  paper-hatigings. 
The  duly  on  the  paper  itself  has  been  reduced  from  3if,  to 
Ijd-  per  fwund;  while  the  additional  duly  of  Ijf/.  per 
square  yard  of  paper- hangings,  considered  as  such,  has 
been  whully  repealed.  *  The  reduction  of  pnce  it  has 
occasioned,  has  enabled  a  much  larger  class  of  persons  to 
get  their  apartments  papered;  and  it  will  in  this  way  be 
pro-duel ive  not  only  of  a  great  additional  demand  for  paper, 
but  of  a  srreat  increase  of  comfort  and  clennliuess.*  (M*Oul- 
loch.)  Paper-hangings  are  indeed  now  made  for  so  low  a 
price  as  live-pence  fur  ihe  ]dece  of  twelve  yardiv. 

With  regard  to  the  patierns  of  paper-hangings,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  attention  wljich  has  lately  U^n  given  to 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  dc-iign  will  probably  lead  to 
much  improvement  in  the  devices  for  paper-hm^dngs,  as 
well  as  foi'  other  ornamental  productions.  A  few  ^ears  ago 
Mr.  Loudon  suggested  that  'an  inslruclive  naturcd  hixtory 
paper  for  cottages  and  (he  walls  of  nurseries  and  school- 
rooms mi^hi  be  formed,  by  printhig  figures  of  all  the  com- 
monerand  more  important  plants  aufl  animals,  with  the  scien- 
tific and  popular  names  beneath  them  ;  each  plant  or  ainmaj 
being  fiurruunded  by  lines,  so  as  to  appuar  cither  in  fiames  or 
Es  if  painted  on  the  ends  of  stones  and  bricks.*  An  inge- 
nious suggestion  on  the  subject  of  *  tntelleetual  pnper-liang- 
ings '  has  recently  been  made  in  No.  504  of  the  '  Tenny  Ma- 
gazine/ 

PAPHLAGO'NIA  (Ila^^nyona),  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  also  called  Pylwmema  according  to  Plmy  (vi.  2j,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ruxine,  on  the  south  by  the 
part  of  Pbrygia  afterwards  called  Galatia,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus,  and  on  the  west  by  Bithynia*  It  was  separated 
from  Bithynia  by  the  Puriheni'js  {Ulu  or  Bartan),  and  from 
Pontus  by  the  Ilalys  tKizil  ermak),  winch  wus  also  its 
eastern  boundary  in  the  lime  of  Herodotus  (i.  6,  72). 

Paphlagonia  is  described  by  Xcnophon  {A nab.,  v.  6,  s.  6) 
OS  a  country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  very  high 
mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two  chains  of  mountains, 
running  parallel  to  one  another  from  west  to  east.  The 
higher  and  more  soutlierly  of  these  chains,  callwl  Olgassya 
by  Ptolemy^  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain-chEim 
which  extends  from  the  Hellespont  to  Armenia,  and  was 
known  to  the  anlicnts  under  the  name^s  of  Ida  and  Temnon 
in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Bru>a, 
[Anaiolia,  p.  193.]  Strabo  (xii.,  p,  1161,  5fi2)  howevt^r  ap- 
pears to  give  the  name  of  Olgassys  to  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains ill  the  northern  i>art  of  Paphlagonia,  on  which  the 
Paphlugonians  ha<l  built  many  temples.  The  couniiy  be- 
tween these  two  chains  of  mountains  is  drained  by  the 
Amuias  (Kara-su),  which  dows  into  the  Halys.  Tliere 
were  several  small  streams  which  tlowed  from  the  ti:oun- 
tains  in  the  north  of  Paphlagonia  into  the  Euxine,  but  the 
only  river  of  importance  besides  the  Amuias  and  Halys 
vas  the  Palhenms,  which  is  said  by  Xcnophon  to  be  impas- 
sables  (Xen,  ^«ai?„  V*  6,  s.  9.)  In  tho  neighbuurhood  of 
Poinni>eiopolist  in  the  central  part  of  the  province^  was  a 
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mountain  called  Sandaracurgium,  where, acoordicg  t(>S| 
(xii„  p.  562),  sandavaca  was  obtained  in  inineA,  wbicb 
worked  by  criminals,  who  died  in  great  numbera  in 
qnence  of  the  un healthiness  of  the  labour.  The  s^ndi 
spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  probably  ilie  same  u  tii 
which  was  a  kind  of  red  ochre,  obtained  by  the  Greeks 
Si  nope,  from  which  ]ilace  it  derived  ita  name. 

The  Paphlagon  tans  are  said  by  Homer  (//.,  ii.  S^l, 
bave  come  to  the  assistance  of  theTrojans  under  the 
of  PylaMnenes  from  the  country  of  the  Heneti.  Tbii 
of  the  Heneti  in  connection  with  tho  Paphlagoniti 
to  have  puzzled  some  of  the  antient  writers.    S«ti 
planations  of  the  passage  were  given ;    but  the  one 
appeared  most  probable  to  Strabo  (xii.  544ywafi  that  tl 
neti  were  a  Paphlagonian  people,  who  followed  P)" 
to  Troy,  and,  after  the  dealb  of  their  leader,  ei 
Thrace,  and  at  length  wandered  to  Italy,  where  ihcy 
under  the  name  of  Veneti.     Phny  (vi.  '2)  also  coum 
Heneti  of  Homer  wiih  the  Veneti  of  Italy  upon  the 
r  i  ty  0  f  Cor  net  i  u  s  N  epos ;  b  u  t  fc  w  m  ode  rn  c  r  it  ic* 
posed  to  attach  much  credit  to  a  rambling  story 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  merely  froizi  the 
the  two  names. 

The  Paphlagonians  wore  subdued  by  Crcesus. 
28.)     They  afier wards  formed  part  of  the  Persian 
and  were  governed  by  a  satrap  in  the  reign  of  Dabi 
staspis  (Herod.,  xii  72^ ;  but  they  appear  in  later  ti 
several  other  nations  in   the  remote  parts  of  the 
empire,  to  have  been  only  nominally  subject  to  the 
Persia.     On  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  we  fii 
they  were  governed  by  Cory  las,  who  does  not  apj 
been  a  satrap  (apx'^n  Xcnophon  calls  ]\im,Anai 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  afford  assistance  to 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia, 
Cappadocia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes.  (Di< 
3.)  It  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 

but  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus  by  the  Roraaiu 

to  have  been  allowed  to  have  kinf^s  of  it^  own.  tbe 
whom  was  Eteiolarus,  the  son  of  Castor.     (Strabo, 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperoi-s  it  did   not  form 
rale  province,  but  was  united  to  the  province  of  Gi ' 
(he  time  of  Constantmc,  who  first  erected  it  into  a 
province. 

The  principal  town  of  Paphlagonia  was  Sinope  {Bam 
a  colony  of  tne  Milesians  (Xen.,  Anab.^  vi.  1,  s.  I5),i 
\va.s  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Autolycus,  a  ooiap 
of  Jason.  It  was  buUt  upon  a  peninsula,  and  wa*  for 
centuries  one  of  the  moat  nourishing  commercial  Wi 
the  Euxine.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  its  tfidel 
^eatly  decreased,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  iio] 
It  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and  possessed  many  " 
public  buildings.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  catch  ol' 
coast  great  numbers  of  pclamydes,  a  species  of  lunny 
Sinope  maintained  its  independence  till  the  second 
before  the  Christian  Ecra,  when  it  was  taken  by  Phi 
king  of  Pontus,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  was  horn  there,  made  it 
capital  of  his  dominions,  and  adorned  it  with  many  pi 
buildings.  Doling  the  war  which  he  carried  onwiwl 
Ronians,  it  was  taken  by  LuculUis.  It  vviis  &ul 
made  a  Roman  colony.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  wa$  born' 
town.     (Strabo,  xii.  645,  546:  Plin.,  vi.  2.) 

West  of  Sinope  on  the  coast  were — Harmene.  otf" 
the  Ten  Thousand   anchored   for   five  days  (Xen^ 
vi.  I,  ^.  1j-17);     Abonteichos,  afterwards  called  lo 
(Ainabal),  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (xiu  ^4S)as 
town,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  impostor  Alexai 
whom    Lucian    has    ^ivi^w   us  an  account;    and  At 
(AmoseraJ,  formerly  called  Sesamus,  under  ^hich 
occui-s  in  Homer  i//.,  li.  B53).     Amastris  was  budt  «1 
pemnsnla,  on  each  side  of  which  thore  was  a  hafbo^ir 
Ffceived  the  name  of  Amastris  from  Amastris,  lljcwifc 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  and  the  d^  >>'i" 
Oxyalhras.  who  was  brotlier  of  the  Darius  &  r 
A  lexander.    She  peopled  the  new  town  wah  \\w 
of  Sesamus,  Cytorua,  Cromnum,  and  Tium.     (Sir; 
p.  5  4  4 .  >     A  m  as t  r  i s  i s  ra en  t  ioi red  by  t he  y ou ngcr  Phi 
X.  'JO)  as  a  beautiful  town  in  his  time. 

The  principal   towns  in  the  inland  part  of  PtepW 
were  - Pompeiopolis,  on  the  river  Aumias,  which  wo* 
Pompey  atUr  tus  conquest  of  Mithridates;  and  G 
the  continca  of  Galutia,  which  w^  ihe  residence 
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A'PIAS.  one  of  ihe  early  Christian  writer*  in  the  Greek 
^uage,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolii}  in  Asia  at  the  beginning 
10  second  cenliiry.  According  to  Cave,  he  floumhed  in 
year  110,  accordmg  to  others  in  115  or  116*  He  wrote 
books,  entitled  '  An  Explication  of  the  Words  (or 
Ele»>  of  the  Lord,*  which  are  now  lo5t.  In  a  pa^snge  of 
work  which  i^  quoted  by  KusehiuR,  Papias  professes  to 
i  taken  great  pains  to  gain  information  respecLtng 
iatianUy  from  those  who  had  known  the  aixistles,  and 
B  remarkable  statements  of  his  respecting  the  apobfrles 
em nge lists  are  still  preserved.  According  to  Irenmus, 
ras  himself  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  eompaiiion  of  Poly- 
.  He  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  a  Mdlennarian* 
&  man  of  little  mind,  '  as  appears/ says  Eusehiuii, '  from 
&WD  writini;s/  {Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc,  iii,  39;  Cave, 
F*  Lit.,  under  'Papiaa;*    Lardner's  Credibility^  pt.  ii,» 

APIER'MACHE',  the  French  terra  for  a  preparation 
Doistened  paper,  of  which  many  articles  are  manufac- 
d  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Such  articles 
I  been  made  in  France  for  raore  than  a  century,  for  in 
I  ono  Martin,  a  German  varnisher,  went  to  Paris  to 
i  this  manufacture  from  Lefevre.  On  returning  to  his 
country,  be  was  so  successful  in  his  exertions,  that  his 
rr  snuff-boxes  were  called,  after  him,  *  Martins/  So 
|b  money  went  from  Prussia  to  France  in  purchase  of 
iBf-mSche  articles,  that  Frederic  II.,  in  1 7G5,  established 
anufaetury  at  Berlin,  which  soon  became  very  success- 
Brunswick,  Niirnberg,  Vienna,  and  other  German 
la,  by  degrees  commenced  the  manufucluro,  and  it  is 
*  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
—  "  ^^es  are  adopted  of  making  articles  of  this  kind: 
'j^  or  pastmg  ditTerent  thickjiesseK  of  paper  toge- 
mtx.ing  the  Bub^tanre  of  the  paper  into  a  pulp 
I  ^^  it  into  moulds.  The  first  mode  is  adopted 
„-,  ...,,  iur  those  articles,  such  as  trays,  &c.,  in  which  a 
r&bly  plain  and  flat  surface  is  to  be  produced.  Common 
lioard,  such  as  forms  the  covers  of  books,  may  convey 
p  idea  of  this  sort  of  manufacture.  Sheets  of  strong 
»are  glued  together^  and  then  so  powerfully  pressed 
^the  different  strata  of  paper  become  as  one.  Slight 
Mures  may  be  given  to  such  pasteboard  when  damp  by 
tiie  of  presses  and  muulds.  Some  of  the  snuff-boxes 
iJDade  by  glueing  pieces  of  paper,  cut  to  the  sizes  of  the 
I  bottom,  and  sides,  one  on  another,  round  a  frame  or 
which  is  afterwards  removed.  Articles  made  of 
rd  have  often  a  fine  black  wlish  imparted  to  them 
/oUowing  manner:  — After  being  done  over  with  a 
\  of  size  and  lampblack,  Ihey  receive  a  coating  of  a 
ar  varnish.  Turpentine  is  boiled  down  till  it  becomes 
Ik,  and  three  times  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  is 
llkled  into  it,  with  the  addition  of  a  litOe  spirit  or  oil  of 

J  line.  When  the  amber  is  naelt«d,  some  sarcocolla 
■lie  more  spirit  of  turpentine  are  added,  and  the 
'well  stirred.  After  being  strained,  this  varnish  is 
with  ivory-black,  and  applied  in  a  hot  room  on  the 
fcr-noichd  articles,  which  are  then  placed  in  a  heated 
«  Two  or  three  coatings  of  the  black  varnish  will  pro- 
y  a  durable  and  glossy  surface  impervious  to  water. 
Ipier-mich6,  properly  so  called,  however,  is  that  which  is 
■ed  into  moulds  in  the  state  of  a  pulp.  This  pulp  is 
kially  made  of  cuttings  of  coarse  paper  boiled  in  water, 
beaten  in  a  mortar  till  they  assume  the  consistence  of 
mX^r  which  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  or  of 
to  f^ive  It  tenacity.  The  moulds  are  carved  in  ihe  usual 
and  the  pulp  poured  into  them,  a  counter- mould  being 
iloyed  to  make  the  cast  nothing  more  than  a  crust  or 
1»  as  in  plaster  casts.  In  E^ome  manufactories,  instead 
ifting  euUings  of  made  paper,  the  pulp  employed  by  the 
ier*lDaker  is,  after  some  further  treaiment,  poured  hito 
moulds  to  produce  papier-m^ch^  ornaments, 
^he  Use  of  ornaments  made  in  the  way  just  described  is 
idly  incj-easint?.  The  carved  and  composition  ornamenla 
|)lo)ed  to  decorate  picture  and  glass  frames  arc  in  some 
ttaauperseded  by  iho^e  of  papier- rn^ch^  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
^ption  of  ceilings  and  walls  of  rooms  and  the  interiors 
pMlic  buildings  ihat  papier-mach^  is  found  most  vaiua- 
,  Plaster  and  composition  ornaments  are  very  ponderous ; 
led  ornaments  are  costly;  but  those  of  paper  are  light 
A  of  moderate  price.  la  many  of  our  tbeatresi  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  in  the  Pantheon  Bafaar,  in  gome  of  the 
splendid  steam  boats  recently  built,  and  in  numcmus  other 
instances,  where  internal  decoraiions  are  required,  papier- 
m^ch^  ornamenls  have  been  largely  employed.  Maps  in 
relief  are  also  occasionally  made  of  papier  mdch^. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  ha%'^e  heard  of 
the  employment  of  papier-mAoh^  is  one  of  which  mention 
19  made  in  a  recent  volume  of  Er»ch  and  Gruber's  *  Allge- 
meine  Encyclopiidie.'  IS  ear  Bergen  in  Norway  a  church 
has  been  built  capable  of  holding  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 
This  building  is  octagonal  without,  but  perfectly  circular 
within.  The  interior  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  exterior  of 
Ihe  Corinthmn  columns,  is  covered  with  papier-m^ch^. 
The  roof,  the  ceiling,  the  statues  within  the  church,  and 
the  basso^rilievos  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  are  also  made 
of  this  substance.  The  papier-mflch<^  was  made  water- 
proof and  nearly  flro-proof  by  an  application  of  vitriol  water 
and  lime  slaked  with  whey  and  white  of  egg.  We  may 
here  remark*  that  paper  roofs  have  been  occasionally  used  in 
England.  Sheets  of  itout  paper  are  dipped  in  a  mixture 
of  tar  and  pitch,  dried,  nailed  on  in  the  manner  of  slates, 
and  then  tarred  again  :  this  roof  is  walerproof,  but  it  is 
unforlunately  very  combustible* 

PAPIL10NA'CE^,a  fanciful  name  given  to  the  princi- 
pal division  of  Leguminous  plants,  from  an  imaginary  ro- 
serahiance  between  their  tiowersand  a  Papilio,  or  buiiertiy. 
This  appearance  is  owing  to  the  excessive  irregularity  of 
the  petals  of  such  plants,  one  petal  being  large  and  ex- 
panded tlut,  and  the  other  four  arranged  in  a  pmallel  man- 
ner, and  much  smaller.  The  garden  pea  offers  a  fiimiliar 
example  of  this  structure.  In  technical  language,  the  back 
or  largest  petal  is  the  lyeTillum^  or  slandnrdt  the  two  ex* 
ternal  of  the  lateral  petals  a/^,  or  imngSt  and  the  two  inte- 
rior, which  adhere  by  one  edge,  the  caririti,  or  keel. 

PAPINLVNUS,  jBMlXlUS.  was  a  pupil  of  the  jurist 
Q.  Cervidius  ScBQVo)a  at  Ihe  same  time  with  Septimins 
Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aureiius  he  held  the  otlke  of  advocatus  fi^ci,  in  whrch  he 
succeeded  S.  Severus.  After  Severus  became  emperor, 
Papuiian  was  his  libellorum  magister,  and  preefectus  praa- 
torio.  Paulus  informs  ua  thai  ho  had  given  an  opinion  be- 
fore Papinmn  in  his  auditorium,  {Dig^,  20,  tit.  5,  s.  12; 
Di^.,  12,  tit.  Ls.  40.) 

Severus  was  always  on  intimate  terms  with  Papinian.and 
at  his  death  recommended  to  him  his  two  sons  Caracalla 
and  Geta.  Caracalla  murdered  his  brother,  and  shortly 
after  put  to  death  Papinian,  together  with  Papinian*s  son, 
who  was  qusestor.  The  cause  of  this  execution  is  only  ob- 
scurely slated  (Spart,,  Sever.,  c.  21  ;  Anion.  Carac,^  c.  8); 
but  It  appears  thai  the  rigid  morality  of  Papinian  was  shocked 
by  the  brutal  conduct  of  Caracalla,  and  that  he  showed  bis 
disapprubation  of  his  unnatural  act. 

Few  Roman  jurists  were  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
Papinian,  and  he  is  often  cited  in  Ihe  most  honourable 
manner  boih  by  the  historians  (Spart.,  Setter.,  c,  21)  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  code  iCod.^  5,  tit,  71,  s,  14,  &c.).  Ju^ 
tinian  {Const,  ad  Anteceis.)  m  the  course  of  study  which  he 
laid  down  after  the  completion  of  the  '  Institute^/  *  Digest/ 
and  *Code,*  in  speaking  of  the  third  year's  course  of  study, 
makes  special  mention  of  Papinian,  The  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  tweniy-second  bouks  of  the  *  Digest*  were  en 
jomed  to  be  read  m  place  'acuiissimi  Papinian i/  the  name 
Faptniattiat^e  was  still  to  be  retained  by  the  sludenti  of 
the  third  year,  and  the  festival  formerly  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  wt>rk.  it  was  declaied,  should 
be  solt^mnly  kept  as  usual,  in  order  ihat  the  memory  of  the 
great  Papinian  might  be  for  ever  preserved.  The  '  Digest* 
contains  extracts  from  his  thirty  seven  books  of  'Quajs- 
tioiies/  his  nineteen  books  of  '  Responsa,*  and  fragments 
from  Ins  two  books  of  *  De initio nes,'  his  two  books  on 
'  Adulleria,*  and  a  single  book  on  *Adulieria/  also  from 
a  Greuk  fiagment,  entitled  k  rov  a<rrvvofiiKov  /iovofiP*'*' 
Tov  UaTTiavov,  that  is,  "On  the  duty  of  the  jficlilcs  in  Rotu 
and  Ihe  Municifiia/  Papinian  is  chiefly  quoied  Ijy  Paulus 
and  Ulpian,  and  sometimes  also  by  Mtircian.  Ttie  pro- 
portion which  the  extracts  from  Pupmian  bear  to  ihe 
wliole  *  Digest'  is  slated  under  JtISTI^flAN■s  Legislatio?^ 

PAPl'Rll.  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plelieian  gens 
hi  antient  Rome,  who  were  formerly  called  Papisiu*  (Cic, 
Ad  Fam.,  ix.  21.)     This  gens  was  divided  into  several  tami- 

♦  Aecontlo^  to  Pompooiut.  the  leUisr  r  wm  iu vented  by  Apniot  CUudlua; 
M  that  tuitead  af  ValerU  and  Furii,  the  RomRM  orlgioAlfy  Mid  V^leril  ftOd 
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lies,  «uch  as  tlic Mugillani,  Craasi,  Ciirsoros,  and  MasKmes ; 
and  the  moat  celebrated  of  iho  different  individualB  of  these 
families  was  Lucica  Papirius  Cursor,  \vho  was  tha  grand- 
soti  of  L  Papiima  Cursor*  who  Mascmisor  iii  the  )ear  in 
whw'h  Rome  was  lake*,  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.,  ix,  3-iK«nd  son 
of  Spunusi  Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  iniUlary  tribune  m 
B,C.  379  iUw,  v-i.  27). 

We  first  read  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  as  master  of  the 
horse  lo  L.  Papirius  Crassusj  who  was  created  dictator  b.c. 
339,  by  ihe  touaul  Maiilius.  in  order  to  caiTy  on  the  war 
against  the  Amiales,  (Liv.»  viii.  12;  Cic,  Ad  Fam.,  ix»  2L) 
The  timeof  hi^  first  consulship  is  doubtful.  Livy  mentions 
C,  PojliUus  and  L  Papirius  MugiUanus  as  consuls  in  b.c. 
325;  but  !ie  adds  that  instead  of  Papirius  Mujiillanus,  the 
name  of  Pa^nnua  Cursor  was  found  in  some  annala.  (Liv*, 
\iii,  23.)  During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  Lex 
Ptislilia  Papiria  was  pit'^sed,  which  enacted  that  no  one 
should  be  kept  in  fellers  or  bonds,  except  for  a  crime  which 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  he  had  suffered  tho  punish- 
ment which  tho  law  provide<l ;  it  also  enacted  that  creditors 
should  liave  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the  persons, 
of  their  debtors.  (Liv.,  viii.  28.) 

In  Ihe  followitig  year  Papirius  Cursor,  who  is  said  by 
Liry  (viii.  29)  to  fa^ve  been  considered  at  that  time  the  most 
illustrious  general  of  his  ai^e,  v\as  appointed  dictator  to 
carry  on  ihe  war  against  the  Samnites.  He  appointed  Q. 
Fabius  Maxinius  E is  master  of  the  horse;  and  during  his 
ftbsc»nce  at  Rome  to  renew  the  auspices^  Fabius  attacked  the 
enemy  contrary  to  his  commands  and  gained  asis^nal  victory. 
On  his  return  to  ihe  camp,  he  commanded  Fahiui  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  but  the  soldiers  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
tho  executiun  was  delayed  tdl  the  following  day,  before 
which  time  Fabius  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Rome, 
where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  senate. 
The  proceedings  which  followed  are  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  coiislilutional  history  of  Rome,  as  they  i*how 
that  an  appeal  tprnvoctitio)  could  be  made  to  the  people 
from  the  decision  of  a  dictator,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
a  remark  of  Lwy  in  another  part  of  his  history  (iii  35),  th«t 
aAer  the  decemvirs  were  expelled  from  Rome,  a  law  was 
pajised,  enactiniEf  I  hat  in  future  no  magistrate  should  be 
made  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal  Papirius  de- 
manded Fabius  of  tho  senate;  and  as  neither  the  entreaties 
of  the  senators  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fabius,  who  had 
been  dictator  und  three  limes  consul,  could  induce  Papirius 
Ho  pardon  him,  the  father  of  Fabius  appealed  iprovoravitj 
to  the  people,  and  at  length,  at  ihe  earnest  enlreatioHof  the 
people  and  of  the  tnbunea  of  the  plebs,  the  life  of  Fabius 
was  spared*  Papirius  named  a  new  master  of  the  horse, 
and,  on  hts  return  to  the  army,  defeated  the  Samnites,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  for  the  time.  (Liv.^  viii.  29-37) 

Papinud  wa^s  elected  consul  a  second  time  with  Q.  Pub- 
lius  Philo,  in  B.C.  32U,  and  again  defeated  the  Sananttes; 
and  apparently  a  third  time  in  the  following  year,  though 
there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  upon  the  taller  point.  (Liv., 
ix.  7-16  J  He  was  consul  for  Ihe  fourth  lime  in  b,c.  315 
(Lav.,  ix  22),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  hx.  313  (Liv.,  ix.  2>*J. 
He  was  again  named  dictator  in  b  c.  3U9,  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  his  old  enemies  tlie  Samnites,  wh<im  he  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  obtained,  on  account  of  his  viciory, 
llie  honour  of  a  triumph  (Liv*.  ix.  38.  40);  after  which  time 
wt  find  no  further  mention  of  him. 

Papirius  Cursor,  says  Livy  U\,  16),  was  considered  the 
roost  iHustrmiismanof  hiH  age;  and  it  was  thought  I »e  would 
huvo  been  equal  to  contend  with  Alexander  the  Gieat,  if 
the  latter,  after  the  conquest  of  Asia,  had  turned  hia  arms 
agtiiri'it  Europe. 

P.APIST,  an  appellation  derived  IVom  papa,  '  ihe  pope/ 
and  which  deuules  a  follower  of  ihe  Roman  church.  That 
church  calls  ii^ielf  catholic,  which  mt'ans  *  universal;'  but  as 
Olher  Christian  churches  al^o  style  IhemseKes  'catholic,*  a 
d^-^linoiion  seems  required  to  avoid  confosion.  The  appol- 
alion  Romari  Cat  ho  he  is  generally  u:»ed  a41  over  Europe  to 
denote  a  follower  of  the  church  of  Rorne.  incontradistitiction 
to  Ihe  followers  of  other  Christian  coiumuiiions;  but  *n 
Great  Britain  the  words  Ptipist  and  Roiuanist  have  l>een 
loii^  in  common  u?e  ;  the  furmer  especially  hein^  employed 
in  vulvar  lati^ua^e,  with  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  and 
obUKjuy  oitiiehed  to  it.  The  origin  of  the  word  *piipa'  is 
gien  umJ< T  Poi'K. 

PAPPUS.  ALEXANDRl'NUS.  an  eminent  mrithema 
ti'tan  of  Alexandria,  who  nourished  about  the  end  of  I  he 
fourth  cvntury  of  our  ccra.     In  the  very  hrief  accounts  we 
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have  of  bim,  he  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
treatises,  all  of  which,  except  his  *  Mathematical  Coll 
iMa^fifiaTiKai  Xvtfajij^yai),  probably  the  most  v]ilu»btt(j 
writings,  appear  to  have  perished.     This  work,  u  il|< 
imports,  is  miscellaneous;  and  besides  a  vanety  of 
siiions^  both  problems  and  theorems,  contains  tome 
notices,  not  found  elsewhere,  of  the  history  ofrotthei 
and  of  mathematicians  in  hisown  and  in  pfeoediag 
the  eight  books  of  the  "  Mathematical  CoUectiotiii'  tbi 
and  about  one  half  of  the  second  are  prcaumad  to  U 
the  rest  have  reai  bed  the  present  time,  thouirh  witb 
imperfections,  and  in  some  passages  so  mutilated 
meaning  cannot  be  certainly  determined.      Tb« 
Greek,  except  some  short  exlracta,has  never  be«u 
and    the  only  trani^lalion  of  it,  which  is  by  Comi 
was  first  pubUshed  at  Pesaro  in  1588  ;  and  another 
with  little  variation  or  improvement,  was  primed  m  1|| 
at  Bologna.     This  translation  is  actompanied  witHiei 
mentary,  often  tedious,  and  in  some  places  defective;  ■ 
at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  valuable,  from  the  etp 
nation  which  it  contains  of  some  difficulties,  ind  thi  il 
rection  of  many  errors  in  the  manuscript  u»ed  by  C«nn« 
dine,  and  which  pervade  all  the  roanusanpts  ofPappiail 
have  hitherto  been  examined.  From  Commandine*i  1M 
of  referring  to  the  Greek,  it  appears  that  he  hadoiil| 
manuscript  for  his  guide.     He  died  before  thewnll 
received  his  last  corrections,  and  no  account  is  gtvsai^ 
history  or  character  of  the  manuscript  which  Iii  fM 
From  a  family  dispute  between  I  wo  Bons-in*law,  tlit  |ii 
cation  was  suspended   for  some  time  after  his  death; 
length,  by  the  munificence  of  his  patron,  the  duke  of' 
the  translation  was  piinted,  but  confessedly  wiibcMii' 
rection  wliatever  of  the  errors  or  omissions  in  the  ai 
work  of  Commandine.     In  this  state  however  it  wis 
interesting^  communication  to  the  matbematiciaai 
ige,  and  almost  immediately  excited   the  greatest 
and  attontion  towards  the  Greek  geometry. 

The  two  first  books  of  Pappus  are  not  in  Ooiai 
translation,  from  their  not  being  found  in  any  of  lliii 
to  which  he  had  access;  but  a  portion  of  the        "" 
was  afterwards  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Savilian 
Oxford,  and  published  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  1  <J88,  will 
translation,  and  valuable  notes  explanatory  of  tf 
artihmotic     J'^rora  thiK  remaining  fragment,  it  is 
conjectured  by  Dr,  Wallis  that  these  two  books 
solely  to  that  arithmetic;    and  thence  he  infers  tkHJ 
loss  of  them  is  not  greatly  to  be  lamented  :  the  whole 
of  the  second  book  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  whit  ii 
considered  as  a  very  t^imple  propositioQ,  viz  that  the 
plication  of  any  numbers,,  all  or  any  of  which  hsvs 
annexed,  may  be  performed  by  multiplying  these 
without  the  cyphers,  and  then  addmg  all  the  cypbi 
product.    The  first  book  was  probably  era  ployed  il 
simple  operations  of  the  addition  and  subtraetion  of 
hers.     Tho  third  book  contains  georaelncal  prol 
linear  and  solid.     The  fourth  contains  ibeoretns  d 
solid,  and  hnear  classes  of  propositions.     The  tfih 
principally  of  isoperimettical  figufes.      The  *4\ih 
ployed  chiefiy  in  explaining  and  wrietiing  some  pj 
of  TheodosiuB  and  some  other  antient  writers,  in 
on  spherics.    The  seventh  book  is  entirely  on  th# 
analysis.      The   eighth  and    last  book   is  entirrly 
cbanjcs ;  but  though  a  curious  document  of  the  state 
branch  of  science   in    the   time  of  Pappus,  jitt,  fn« 
great   improvement   both   in   the    theory   and   pnn»r 
mechanics  in  modern  tiroes,  it  is  eom  para  lively  ^ 
value. 

(Dr.  Trail*;*  IJ/e  of  Simsfrft ;   Suida*,  in  voc.  *V< 
ChronolrtuiJ!  Mathemaiicorinn  :*  ttm]  Mffntucfa,tom,U' 

PAPPUS    is  a  peculiar  form   assumed   Ijy  the 
certain    tlowers   chieity   of  the   natural   order  Gji 
Owing  apparently  to  the  want  of  suHlcieii 
m  which  to  grow  lari^cr,   the  calyx  of  si. 
remains   in   a  nidtmenttiry  condition,    nmv 
mere  tun,  but  mote  frcijucritly  ex|randt*ii  m 
hairs,  or  similar  procofses,  which   arc  m  lu" 
lourle'*8*     The  dt/un  of  the  Lhmdelirkn  i*  a  i* 
of  pappus  in  a  slate  of  b^autiiul  dniaiou  rtscuibitl 
feai  hi*rs. 

PA'PUA,  commonly  called  New  Gulna<i,  k  tn 
great  extent,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  la 
Pacific  Uieana,      It   i?  separiled    by  Tovres  Sirt 
the    nurtliern   extremittr  of  AustraliJi;   by  llM 
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lliwa  from  tlie  Bmall  island  of  Sikllawatty,  which  liet 
her  west ;  and  by  Dampier't  Straii  from  New  Britain, 
kch  IS  ta  tlie  «asl  of  it  Ii  extends  from  10"  S.  laU 
riy  to  Ihe  emiator.  The  moAt  southern  point,  Cape 
ioty,  is  m  10^3'  S.  lat.,  and  the  tnost  northern  point, 
»«  Good  Hope,  in  0**  19'  S,  lat.  Fronn  west  to  east  il 
mnds  between  130"*  and  148'  3t)'  E.  long,;  the  most 
.tern  point,  Cape  Salu,  on  Gallowa  Strait,  is  in  130*  2' 
Long.,  and  ibe  roost  weitern.  Cape  Rodney,  in  1 4S^  3U'  E. 
g.  Iti  length,  from  east-sou  ihea»t  to  west  northwest,  li 
rly  130O  miles.  Its  width  varies  between  50y  and  13 
ms.  Tlie  main  body  of  the  island,  east  of  135'  E.  long.^ 
4rtitute3  a  vast  extent  of  coniinyous  land,  with  a  projecl- 

pertmsula  at  its  eastern  extretuicy,  but  between  135° 
I  133"  E.  long,  a  wide  and  open  bay  enlers  deeply  into 

land.  Thts  bay.  called  Geelwiok,  or  Great  Bay,  is 
.fljr  200  miles  wide  ai  its  entrance,  in  whtch  someifclands 
Donsiderable  extent  are  situated,  and  penetrates  about 
r  miles  southward  into  the  body  of  the  island.  The 
them  extremiiy  of  this  bay  is  separated  from  the  Molucca 
i  by  an  isthmus  only  abnut  18  miles  wide.     Thai  part  of 

island  which  is  west  of  this  isthmus  greatly  re^iembles 
fMrm  the  inlands  of  CelebCfi  and  Gilolo,,  consisting  of  a 
jacting  peninsula  and  deep  inlets.  The  largest  of  the 
Its  is  MacCluor's  Bay,  which  is  upward  of  lOU  miles 
W»  According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  surface  of  the 
M  M  260,000  square  miles,  or  about  55,000  square 
bi  more  than  I  he  area  of  Franre, 

tile  surface  and  soil  of  this  island  are  only  known  so  far 
tbey  hare  been  seen  by  navigators  who  have  sailed 
n^  the  coast.  There  are  few  places  on  which  Europeans 
ft  landed,  and  in  no  nlace  have  they  penetrated  more 
n  a  few  miles  inland.  The  southeastern  peninsula, 
ich  terminates  with  Cape  Rodney,  b  formed  by  a  con- 
UOtii  chain  of  high  hilb,  and,  so  far  as  we  know»  a  high 
I  mountainous  country  extends  along  the  northern  shores 
the  island;  the  ascent  of  the  uiuuntami  however  is  in 
leral  gradual,  and  though  in  several  placei»  ihey  attain  a 
^ble  elevation,  as  Mount  Arfack,  south  of  Dory  Har- 
oe  of  them  appear  to  rise  to  the  snow-line.  The 
of  the'  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
ut  these  forests  are  free  from  underwood,  which  is 
a  rare  occurrence  between  the  tropics.  Small 
numerous,  and  there  are  probably  some  larger 
in  the  wider  part  of  the  island.  In  some  places 
"ace  is  covered  wiih  goofl  grass.  Along  Ihenorlbern 
the  sea  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  the  largest 
Unlg,  and  there  are  a  few  ^ood  harbouri;.  At  a  distance 
h>m  1 0  to  20  mile«  from  this  coast  there  are  numerous 
iQds,  which  set^m  to  lie  in  a  row,  and  amon;;  which  | 
ifal  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Bampier  noticed  three  active 
teDoes. 

Llong  the  southern  shores,  the  country  west  of  the  isth- 
I  is  likewise  mountainous,  and  the  coast  rather  hi|^h  and 

feb^t  it  does  not  riie  to  any  considerable  elevaiiun  on 
oreB  of  MacCiuer*s  Bay.  The  isthmus  ttself  is 
by  a  chain  of  hj|h  hills.  East  of  the  isthmus,  as 
a»  Cape  Buro  (135^  E  long,  and  4°  S.  lat.),  the  moun- 
\A  advance  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  sea  can  be  navi- 
ed  by  large  vestiels.  Cape  Buro  rises  to  a  great  height 
le  to  the  sea;  but  east  of  this  promontory  the  mountains 
Mie  ^ther  inland.  They  are  vii^ible  fmm  the  sea  as  far  east 
138*"  E.lonff..  but  appear  to  be  a  great  distance  from  the 
se,  which  shows  that  they  must  attain  a  considerable  ele- 
lon.  Some  navigators  think  that  Ihey  have  obsersed  snow 
them.  No  mountaina  appear  east  of  138°.  The  country 
ween  the  sea  and  the  mountains*  and  the  whole  couniry 
I  of  13S*^t  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen,  is  very  low,  and 
rered  with  extensive  swamps,  but  generally  occupied  by 
ty  trees.  This  low  coast  cannot  be  approached^  as  it  is 
ad  by  a  broad  belt  of  mud-banks.  At  a  distance  of  from 
;  to  ten  miles  the  dt*pth  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed  four 
!▼«  fkthoms,  and  it  regularly  decreases  towards  the  land. 
•la  which  try  to  effect  a  landing  slick  fast  m  the  mud  at 
K  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  beach.  South  of 
S,  lat.  a  wide  and  low  promontory  projects  inio  the  sea, 
Iveen  138°  20' and  139*'  E.  long.  It  is  called  Valsche 
tip  (Cape  False),  and  up  to  1835  was  considered  a  part  of 
ipna,  but  in  that  year  a  Dutch  vessel  discovered  a  strait 
tween  it  and  the  mainland  of  Papua.  Tbta  sirait  is 
tied  Princess  Maiianne  Strait,  and  the  island,  which  is 
ridad  by  it  from  Papua,  haa  received  the  name  of  Frederik 
endfiWs  Island.    This  island  is  low  and  swtuapy,  hut 


covered  with  treei.  Along  tha  low  shores  are  the  montht 
of  some  considerable  rivers.  Four  of  them  occur  between 
136*  and  137*,  and  are  named,  from  we»>t  to  ea^t,  Wsmoka, 
Utanata,  VaUche  Wackla,  and  Vatsche  Utanala.  These 
rive  IS  are  not  accessible  to  vesisels,  on  account  of  the  ex-* 
tensive  mud  banks  at  their  mouths. 

We  are  not  acquainted  wilh  the  climate  of  this  country,' 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  il*  geographical 
posiiion  and  the  nature  of  the  surface* 

The  natural  ^iroducuuns  of  these  t^lands  are  little  known. 
The  only  animals  are  dogs,  wild  cats,  and  hogs,  which  are 
rather  plentiful.  Fish  and  turtle  abound,  and  the  mha* 
bnants  of  the  coast  subsist  rhieHy  on  ibKtn,  Agriculture  is 
Itm^led  to  the  plantin;;  of  two  kinds  ttf  bread-fruit  trees  und 
cocoa-nut  palms.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  the 
Har&foras,  are  said  to  practice  gardenm^r  aud  some  sort  of 
agriculture.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sa^o-palm  ^ruws  on 
this  island,  as  the  Papuas  fetch  .t  from  the  inland  of  Way- 
giou.  Nor  are  the  cocoa-nut  |;alms  numerous.  Lemons^ 
limes,  bamboo,  and  rattans  seem  to  grow  spontaneously, 
it  is  supposed  thai  gold  is  found  iu  the  interior. 

Inhabtiants. — Papua  is  inhabited  by  two  or  perhaps  three 
nations.  Along  the  coast  of  the  western  half  of  the  island 
are  the  Pdpuas,  who  have  received  that  name  from  the 
Malays,  in  which  language  the  word  signifies  *fnirled  hair.' 
They  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  ihc  in- 
habitants of  Auiitralia,  but  there  appears  to  be  snnae  differ- 
ence between  them  in  I  he  structure  of  their  body,  though 
they  afj^ree  in  their  waolly  hair,  and  also  nearly  m  culour. 
The  Papuas  are  rather  stout,  and  not  so  slender  and  short 
as  the  Australians.  Their  eyea  are  small  and  dark  ^  the 
nose  somewhat  curved  and  projecting  downwards;  tha 
lips  thick,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  teeth  exceedingly 
while.  Though  stouter  than  the  Australians,  they  are  not 
so  stout  as  the  African  negroes.  Though  placed  near  tha 
line,  they  do  not  go  entirely  naked.  The  men  wear  a  thin 
stuff,  made  of  the  Ob  res  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree  tied  round 
their  middle  and  beiween  their  legs  ;  the  women  are  dressed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  weai  blue  Sural  cloth.  Their 
residences  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  civiUxation.  Forrest 
found  in  the  harbour  of  Dory,  on  the  northern  coast,  two 
large  houses  buill  on  posts  fixed  several  yards  below  low- 
water  mark;  and  a  long  stage,  likewise  Hxed  on  posts* 
went  from  it  to  the  land  just  above  high- water  raark^ 
while  another  of  the  same  kind  stretcht^d  out  seaward. 
This  tenement  contained  many  families,  who  lived  in  cabini 
on  each  side  of  a  wide  common  hall  that  went  through  tha 
middle  of  il,  and  had  two  doors,  earh  opening  to  one  of  the 
statues.  The  married  people,  unmarried  women,  and  chil- 
dren lived  in  this  tenement  and  the  adjacent  cabins,  but  tho 
bachelors  inhabited  a  separate  house,  at  some  distance  from 
the  stage,  lying  saaward«  in  deeper  water,  and  resting  on 
stronger  posts  Besides  fishing,  tht^y  carry  on  some  trad<^  wilh 
lheChinese,who  visit  the  nonhern  coasts,  and  exchange  soma 
of  the  goods  obtained  m  this  way  for  provisions  with  tha 
Haraforos.  The  Papuas  seem  to  cun*limte  a  great  num- 
ber ot  small  pohdcal  societies,  and  to  speak  a  variety  of  dia- 
lects, or  perhaps  lansuai^es. 

The  Haj-afurua  inhabit  the  intarior  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island,  but  in  the  eastern  district  they  seem  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  shoies,  especially  along  the  southern  coast, 
where  the  country  is  low.  Thev  live  in  huts»  buiU  between 
the  branches  of  high  Irees,  to  which  acceiis  can  only  be  had 
by  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  during  the. night.  They  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Papuas  by  a  lighter  co- 
lour, straight  hair,  and  greater  sirfu^ih  and  aciivtty  of 
body.  They  are  cannibal^  and  no  person  is  perraiikd  to 
marry  until  he  can  »how  the  skull  of  a  man  whom  he  has 
killed.  In  this  they  resemble  some  tribes  of  Borneo  and 
the  Batlas  of  Sumatra.  They  seem  to  have  made  some 
proj^ress  in  ajiricullurf,  and  they  raise  provisions,  among 
which  are  planiaius  and  kalavansas,  which  ihey  sell  lo  the 
Papuas.  It  IS  according  to  our  ideas,  dillicuU  to  com  pre- 
bend  in  what  relation  they  are  placed  tu  the  Papuas, 
Forrest  slates  ihut  a  Haratbra,  by  receiving  an  axe  or  chop- 
ping-knife  from  a  Papua,  makes  his  land  or  his  labour 
subject  to  a  perpetual  lax  of  something,  according  to  agree- 
ment. If  the  Harafora  looses  the  insirument,  he  is  still 
subject  to  the  lax,  but  if  he  break*  it  or  wears  it  to  the  back, 
the  Papua  IS  obliged  to  give  him  a  new  one,  or  the  tax 
ceases. 

Commerce.^'^o  European  nation  has  at  present  any 
commercial  intercourse  with  Papua,  cor,  at  far  as  we  know 
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lifti  till*  island  been  vbiled  by  EuTOpeaa  vesseU  fof  that 
purpose.  The  Chinese  ami  the  inhabitaiils  of  the  Cemm 
Lant  and  Goram  Iblatids  appear  t*>  carry  on  a  very  lucmlive 
trade,  the  former  on  the  noithern  and  the  latter  on  the 
south  'tn  coast.  The  Dutch,  who  have  several  settlements 
on  thh  Mohicca  Islands  and  consider  Papua  as  one  of  their 
possesiions,  do  not  permit  their  countrymen  to  trade  to 
Papua*  for  fear  of  the  introdueiion  of  fire-arms  and  aramuni- 
tion,  in  spile  of  ihe  regulations  made  to  |irevent  it;  but 
they  give  permission  to  the  ChineBe  to  trade  on  the  norlliern 
0008 1.  The  Chinese  import  into  Papua  iron  tools,  especially 
chopping-knives  and  axes,  blue  and  red  tloth?,  China* 
beads,  plates,  basins  of  Cliina  and  other  similar  arlic-les,  and 
take  HI  return,  slnves,  ambergvi»,  trepang,  tortoise-shell, 
Bniall  pearls,  black  loories,  laj  go  red  loories,  birds  of  Para- 
dise, and  many  kinds  of  birds  whidi  tlie  Papuas  havo  a 
peculiar  way  af  drying.  But  the  principal  article  of  export 
is  a  bark  called  mosoy  bark,  which  is  lakcu  to  Japan,  where 
the  powder  made  of  it  is  extensively  u&ed  fi^r  rubbing  the 
body.  In  Japan  a  pecul  of  this  bark  fetches  thirty  dollars. 
The  harbour  of  Dory,  near  tbcs  vfestern  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Geelvink,  is  iho  most  fref|Uenled  by  the  Chinese, 

The  Cemm  Lant  and  the  Gtjrani  Islands  are  two  small 

f roups  lying  south-east  of  the  ea«itern  exlremily  of  Ceram. 
he  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  very  active  and  good 
seamen.  They  traverse  the  Molucca  and  Java  seas,  and 
go  «s  far  as  Sumbawa  and  Bali;  hut  their  most  lucrative 
commerce  is  with  Papua.  It  is  supposed  ihal  the  decided 
animosity  with  which  the  Papuas  commonly  receive  Eu- 
ry[ieans  i^  chicffy  to  he  ascribed  to  the  notions  instilled  into 
them  by  ihege  traders,  who  also  use  every  artifice  to  imprctis 
on  their  mind  a  similar  haired  against  th«  Bugis  from 
Celebi's  and  against  the  Chinese,  fearing  these  two  nations 
as  rivals  in  tlieir  commercial  transactions.  This  commerce 
seems  to  be  very  extensive,  a:*  it  is  slated  thai  one  village 
or  town  on  the  island  of  Goram,  called  Enekka,  sends 
twenty-five  junks  to  Papua»  They  principally  visit  the 
Bay  of  L^kayic,  Onie,  and  Karrals-Quey :  the  locality 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  places  is  unknovrn.  The  exports 
consist  of  masuy-bark,  nutmegs,  pearla,  trepang,  edible  bird- 
nests,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  several  otlior  valuable  articles. 
Kolff,  who  gives  this  list,  dtKJs  not  mention  the  articles  of 
import,  of  which  however  cotton  cloth  and  iron  seem  to  ho 
(he  most  impartant;  but  he  adds  that  one  can  hardly 
imagine  what  tjuanliiies  of  these  articles  are  annually  ex- 
ported by  thu^e  islanders,  aiid  afterwards  sent  to  Bali  or 
Sin^apTc,  or  suld  to  (he  Chinese  settled  on  the  Molucc^is. 
It  fceeras  that  his  report  of  this  extensive  traffic  has  been 
I  he  principal  inducement  to  the  Dutch  government  for 
founding  a  colony  on  this  coast. 

History.^The  Portuguese  discovered  the  western  port 
of  Papua  w>on  after  thev  hud  settled  in  the  Moluccas,  be- 
tween 1512  and  1530.  Tlie  Spaniard  Saavedru  visited  it  in 
1528.  Several  other  navigators  discovered  other  pai'ts  of 
the  coast.  Our  countryman  Dampier  dis<'overed  the  strait 
which  divides  the  inland  JVoni  Now  Britain,  and  sailed  along 
the  whole  extent  of  iiii  nortlieru  coast.  In  1792  MacClucr 
surveyed  the  boy  which  bears  his  name;  and  in  1802 
Flinders  examined  the  country  adjacent  to  Torres  Strait, 
which  was  di^ct>vtrcd  by  the  Spaniard  Torres  in  1606.  In 
modern  times  IColff,  a  Dutchman,  has  discovered  and  sur^ 
veytd  the  south-western  coast;  and^as  already  observed,  on 
his  report  respecting  ihe  advantageous  trade  which  may  be 
carried  on  with  this  island,  the  Dutch  govern  men  t  founded 
a  colony,  and  erected,  in  1828,  a  small  fortress  on  a  siiacious 
bay,  called  by  the  natives  Ooroo-Langooroo,  and  by  Ihe 
Dutch,  Tritons  Bay.  The  fortress,  which  is  called  Duhus, 
is  situated  in  3°  42'  S.  lat.  and  134°  15'  E.  long. 

(Forrest*»  Voyage  to  New  Gmnea  and  the  \foiucca» ;  Ley- 
den,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  x. ;  Delano's  Fiti/ages  and 
Travels;  Kolft^'s  R€i::e  dotir  den  ff'einig  Bekenden  Zui- 
delijken  AMukschen  ArchipH  en  htngs  de  Geheel  Onbe* 
kende  Zuidwest  Kiist  van  Nieuw  Guinea;  and  Modera*s 
Verbmil  ran  eene  Reize  nar  en  hngs  de  Zuidelijken  West 
Kusi  van  Nietiw  Quintagedaun  in  1 828.) 

PAPY'RUS,  in  botany,  im  a  Cyperaceous  aquatic  plant, 
■whose  soft  cellular  llower-stem  afford ed  the  most  antient 
material  from  which  paper  wrs  prepared.  It  has  a  sstem 
from  three  tci  six  feet  high,  with  three  acute  angles,  one  of 
which,  according  to  Bruce,  is  always  opposed  to  the  current 
of  the  stream  in  which  it  grows,  as  if  to  break  its  force.  Its 
leaves  are  long  and  grassy,  with  a  sharp  keel.  The  flowers, 
which  are  green,  are  produced  in  very  large  compound 


umbelit  with  extremely  numerous  drooping  tri&ngtilar  i^ 
der  radii,  terminated  by  very  long  filiform  involucnllcuin 
within  which  arc  pbced  the  spikes  of  thiwers^  e&chcDMi^ 
ing  of  from  six  to  thirteen  florets.     It  is  usually  rc|ti^ 
as  a  species  of  Cijperu*^  and  is  called  C  Ihpyrua:  by  tfcf 
botanists  it  is  considered  a  distinct  geny*.  and  «  ^'-— ' 
Bipyrus  antiquorum.     It  is  a  very  common  plfch; 
sinia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  is  also  met  with  i 
and  Sicily;  in  gardens  it  is  not  uncommon,     I 
both  stagnant  waters  and  running  streams,  an  V 
dently  of  its  antient  employment  in  the  fibn 
has  been  applied  to  other  uses-     The  flowci 
leaves  were  twisted  into  rope*;  the  roots  are  £Wti;t,*tid 
been  employed  as  food.     In  Abyssinia  boats  are  coasti 
From  it,  according  to  Bruce.      In  Syria  the  plant  u 
Eabeer. 

PAPY'RUS  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  plant,  hi 
of  the  material  which  used  to  be  derived  from  it  for 
upon ;  and  the  written  scrolls  made  of  that  roateriil 
have  been  found  in  various  countries  are  called  papyri, 
anlients  employed  for  this  purpose  the  thin  concenlrie 
or  pellicles  that  surround  the  triangular  stock  of  the  \ 
those  nearest  the  centre  being  the  best  and  finei>l ;  tb« 
them  into  strips  of  a  certain  length,  and  placed  them 
by  side  in  a  layer  on  a  board,  another  layer  of  the 
material  being  pasted  over  it  crosswiiie,so  as  to  form 
of  convenient  thickness,  which,  aHer  being  nresaied 
iix  the  sun,  was  polished  with  a  shell  or  other  hard  and 
substance.   A  number  of  these  sheets,  about  twenty  in 
ral,  were  glued  together  to  form  a  scapus^or  rolL  Tie 
of  the  roll  was  determined  by  the  length  of  tbesUp(gtal 
the  plant,  the  broadest  being  about  thirteen  fingers' 
and  others  ten;  the  length  of  the  scapus  or  roll  m*gbt 
carried  to  almost  any  extent :  some  have  been  found  an  1 
as  thirty  feet.     The  writing,  as  in  all  antient  rolls  of  wl 
ever  material,  is  in  columns,  extended  in  the  direction  of  I 
length  of  the  roll,  with  a  blank  strip  between  them,  la 
Egyptian    papyri,    the  Hues  run   in   the  direclioa  of 
length  of  the   papyrus  for  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
the  scribe  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  papyrus^  he 
new  page  to  the  left  of  the  first,  leaving  between 
and  second  pajie  a  small  blank  strip,  which  of  course 
he  in  the  direction  of  tlie  breadth  of  the  papyrus.    Iti 
cases  the  pages  are  divided  by  perpendicular  lines  cvid( 
drawn  with  a  rule.  We  know  from  Herodotus  that  th« 
ions  wrote  from  right  to  left  like  the  Hebrews  tod 
and  this*  fact  is  readily  proved  by  the  inspection  of  a^ 
The  commencement  sometimes  contains  a  drawing ori 
characters  larger  than  the  rest, corresponding  to  capital 
in  our  writing;  these  characters  always  stand  at  the  rif^ 
tremity  of  the  line.   The  form  of  the  strokes  of  mioyi 
characters  shows  clearly  that  in  making  ihera  the  handr 
from  right   to  left.     The  last  line  of  a  page,  when  it 
a  complete  line,  terminates  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
commenced  at  the  right  side.     Where  a  phrase  or  p 
not  completed  at  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  page,  thecontinoj 
it  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  or  column  to  i 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  such  cases  this  is  the  contini 
of  the  incomplete  phrase  or  period,  because  the  iwo 
(that  at  the  bottom  of  one  page,  and  that  at  the  top  < 
next)  occur  in  other  ports  of  the  pnpyus  in  one  conlii 
series.     The  same  characters  are  ohcu  recognised  at  the 
mcncementof  the  different  pages,  and  these  initiaUait 
often  written  in  red  ink.     Sometimes  the  first  lin^  of 
pages  arc  exactly  the  same.  ('The  British  Museurai  E^ 
Antiquities'  vol,  ii.,  ch.  7,  in  the  Library  of  EnterU 
Knmriedge.)    A  framed  papyrus  (No.  16)  in  the  Eg 
room  of  the  British  Museum  is  a  good  specimen  of  tbt 
of  writing. 

Besides  the  papyri  written  in  the  enchorial  ot  coi 
language,  there  are  others  marked  with  hicrc:''-  ^  - 
torial  characters,  and  these  are  generally  t] 
lines  into  narrow  columHs  of  one  inch  oriels  .i.  ,.>.,.. 
which  the  sj-mboU  are  placed  one  under  another,  md 
columns  are  arranged  from  right  to  left,  as  in  t 
writing. 

Afany  papyri  written  in  Greek  have  als^  ^^ 
Egypt,  some  of  which  are  interesting  o 
written  record*  of  any  language  that  •' 
limes.     The  Greek  papyrus  of  Mr.  Grr 
Museum,  is  probably  of  n.c.  1 35,  and  * 
of  a  deed  of  sale,  the  text  of  which,  i 
on  a  papyrus  at  Paris ;  aud  anolh* 
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iT%  was  brought  to  Berlin  from  Kgypt,  by  Cirnrrnl  von 
i.  The  identity  of  the  three  is  |iro%-e(l  by  thnr  l>ii\  iii^ 
e registry  on  them  in  Greek.  An  Knt;li-»h  tniniihiijiiii 
reek  papyrus  i«  given  in  the  above  fjijoic'l  riiu|i(iT  nf 
•  ptian  Antiquities.'  with  the  text  in  the  appi.'ii'iix,  aii'I 
a  translation  of  a  Greek  papyrus  from  'i'U*:\Mi-,ty,u 
mother  deed  of  sale,  datefl  in  the  fn^u  of  CJ!f:«/patra 
lemy  her  s^n.  about  100  •.  c. 

Igypiian  muse-jra  a:  Leyi.n  coMur**  or*  huri'JrH  '  W'  u'  W  Jo/ij/      \s  ,»  t i j 
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pened.     [Fablk.]    This  mode  of  instruction  is  of  great  an- 
/fiquily,  egpeQiftlly  among  line  eastern  nationa.    In  the  Old 
Teitament  we  have  examples  of  it  in  iheparableof  Naihati 
to  David  (2  Sam.,  xii.  1-tJ},  in  that  of  the  woman  of  Tekoali 
(2  Sam.,  xiv.  M3),  and  repeatedly  in  Ibe  writings  of  the 
prophets  (Is,,  v.  1-7 ;  Ezek.^xWf  xvi.,  xix^  xxxiii,,  &c.).   The 
parable  of  JothaiUp  which  is  often  fipokeu  of  as  the  most 
■ntient  parable    in  existence  {Judges,   ix.  7*1 5 >,  m  pro- 
perly an  apologue.     In  the  New  Testament  parables  form 
I  a  most  marked  feature  of  our  Saviour^  teaching.     (See 
^  the   {gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and   Luke-)     Lowth  lays 
I  down  as  the  essential  qualities  of  a  parable,  that  the  image 
I  must  be  well  known  and  applicable   to  the  subject,  and 
its  meaning   clear  and  definite ;    it  must  be  elegant  and 
beautiful  in  itself;    all  its  parts  and  appendages  must  be 
I  perspicuous  and  pertinent ;  and  the  literal  must  never  be 
I  confounded  with  the  metaphoriral  sense. 

Many  of  the  Scripture  parables  are  accompanied  by  an 
expl  a  nation  ►  which,  of  course,  Axes  the  sense.  Where  this 
11  not  the  case^  the  intended  meaning;  must  be  gathered 
from  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  of  tbo  parable 
itself,  the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  circu instances 
under  which  il  was  uttered. 

Besides  its  usual  si gnifl nation,  this  word  is  employed  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  following  senses- — a  proverb, a  famous 
!  laying,  a  thing  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed,  and  a  visible 
type  or  emblem. 

PARA'BOLA.    The  probable  origin  of  this   name,  as 
ipplied  to  one  of  the  conic  sections,  may  be  seen  in  Rect- 
^  ANGLE.    As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Conic    SECiroNi* 
(Ellipse  and  Hyperbola],  we  shall  here  give  a  small  col- 
lection of  the  moit  remarkable  properties  of  tUb  curve* 


L  Let  a  point  P  move  in  such  a  way  that  its  diatanc©  SP 
from  a  fixed  point  S  is  always  the  same  as  its  perpendicular 
distance  PM  from  a  given  line  MI*  This  point  P  describes 
vhat  is  called  a  parabola. 

*Z.  The  lino  LS,  perpendicular  to  LM,  produced,  is  the 
axi>,  or  principal  diameter ;  and  any  line  PV  parallel  to  it 
is  called  a  diameter.  The  point  S  is  the /or u*,  and  the  line 
LM  the  directfix.  The  ordinate  SK  drawn  through  the 
fiicus  is  called  the  semi- latws  rectum,  and  double  of  it  m  the 
latui  rectum.  The  same  phrase  is  used  for  the  ordinate 
drawn  through  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola. 

3.  8A  b  equal  to  AL,  and  SK  to  twice  AS. 

4.  If  an  ellipse  be  described  with  the  vertex  A  and  the 
focus  S,  the  farther  the  centre  is  from  the  point  S,  the  more 
nearly  will  the  part  of  the  ellipse  which  falls  within  a  given 
ordinate  PN  coincide  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
pariihulfl :  and  the  same  of  an  hyperbola  drawn  with  the 
vertex  A  and  focus  S.  And  a  parabola  may  be  considered 
as  au  ellipse  or  hyperbola  with  a  given  focal  distance  AS, 
and  a  centre  at  an  infinite  distance, 

5.  The  tangent  PT  bisects  the  angle  MPS,  and  SP  is 
equal  to  ST,  and  AN  to  AT.  The  Ime  SY  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  from  the  focus  always  meets  Ff  m  a 
pomt  of  the  tangent  drawn  through  A. 

6.  If  PG  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PT,  then  SP  is 
e9ual  Xq  SG,  and  NG  is  always  equal  to  twice  AS, 


7.  The  square  on  PN  is  equal  to  four  timet  tha 
under  AN  and  AS. 

8.  The  area  ANP  is  two-thirds  of  NZ,  Ibe  rect4a|W 
under  AN  and  NP, 

9.  If  QQ'  be  drawn  parallel  to  PT  through  any  pobtV 
of  the  diameter  PV' « QQ'  is  bisected  in  V,  and  tbo  s4|uitt  n 
QV  is  equal  to  four  times  the  rectaitirle  under  SP  u4 
PV, 

10.  The  square  on  SY  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  AS 
and  SR 

In  applied  mathematics  the  narabola  w«a  fonnevljif 
great  importance,  both  as  being  tne  curve  in  which  icoitit! 
was  supposed  to  move,  and  as  that  in  which  a  canrion^bifii 
or  other  projertile  would  move  were  it  not  for  the  resitiod 
of  the  air.  It  is  still  sometimes  used  as  the  appn^&iiiiilaii 
to  the  elongated  ellipse  in  which  a  comet  moves.  Far  lb 
more  accurate  investigations  which  deduce  the  real  paik«fi 
projectile,  see  Gunneey. 

PARABOLOID.    The  simplest  farm  of  this  iu 
the  paraboloid  of  revolutiom  made  by  the  revolutK 
parabola  about  its  axis.     For  the  ether  meanings  of 
term,  see  Surfaces  of  thb  Sbcond  Deorbe. 

PARACE'LSUS,  the  name  commonly  given  ta 
extraordinary  person,  who  called  himself  by  the  coi 
and  high-sounding  appellation  Philippus  AtJREO] 
pHRASTua   Paracelsus    Bohbast,   ab    Hohe   ^ 
which  is  sometimes  added  the  epithet  Eremiti 
iheso  names  it  is  difficult  to  say  which,  if  any.  rejilli 
longed  to  him ;  for  though  he  seems  to  have  I  iked  ' 
p/trastus  better  than  any  of  the  others,  and  soroetiuw 
in  his  will  and  his  letter  to  Erasmus)  called  himself  bj 
almie,  and  though  he  says,  in  his  book  called  Para^ 
'  Et  Natur®  et  Baptismalis  jure  Theophrastus  ai 
slill  he  was  wont  to  pay  so  little  regard  to  truth,  eith< 
his  words  or  actions,  that  he  cannot  safely  be  beheved 
in  such  a  trifle  as  this.    The  place  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
1 493,  at  Einsiedein  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  the  LitiD 
of  which.  *  Helvetise  Ereraus,*  caused  him  to  be  someli 
called  •  Ereraita/     (See  however  Haller,  BiM 
Ptaci.^  torn.  li. )  H  is  father  was  a  physician,  and  insi 
in  alchemy,  astrology,  and  medicine :  he  was  never 
educated,  and  iie  confesses  liimself  that  he  was 
books  end  had  a  horror  of  languages,  insomuch 
time  he  did  not  open  a  book  for  ten  years  togelhei 
quite  conflrraed  by  the  internal  testimony  of  hii.  __ 
which  are  as  unintelligible  from  iheir  style  ti  tlwffi 
Btanee,     He  soon  commenced  a  wandering  life,  and 
some  years  in  travelling  over  almost  all  Euit»pe  and 
bly  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.    He  bad  a  mi 
desire  for  information  of  all  sorts,  and  neglected 
tunity  of  acquiring  it;  but  ho  seems  to  have  exei 
little  judgment  in  the  ohoiceof  his  informants, 
consulted  conjurors,  old  women,  and  quacks  of  every 
seription,  quite  as  much   as  physicians  and  philoiofT 
The  most  valuable  acquisition  that  he  made  in  ha 
was  an  acquaintance  with  melallie  chemistry,  by  me 
which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  several  wonderful 
and  iheiebylaid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  In  152<1 
chosen  to  he  professor  of  medicine  and  natural  phil 
at  Basel  and  commenced  his  course  of  lectures  by  li 
some  sulphur  in  a  brazen  chafing-dish,  and   li 
into  the  flame  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,    .^ 
'Sic   vos   ardebitis  in   yehennS.*     He   lectured  pai. 
Latin  and  partly  in  German,  which,  together  with  hit 
gular  manners  and  the  novelty  of  his  opinions,  tx?n« 
him  extremely  popular.     In  consequence  however  of  ) 
pute  with  the  magistrates  about  the  amount  of  a  fee 
he  demandtid  of  one  of  the  canons,  he  left  Basel  in  _ 
a  year,  and  recommenced  his  wandering  life.    He  icL^ 
stayed  long  in  one  place,  but  lived  chieliy  in  ta%*emK  vliett 
he  scarcely  ever  took  off  his  clothes  by'day  or  ^utK^ 
tliougb  he  had  hitherto  lived  a  very  temp 
taken  nothing  but  water,  he  now  spent  whi 
drinking  with  the  lowest  company.     He  still  mn 
his  reputation  by  occnsionally  effecting  some  extn 
cures  hy  means  of  his  powerful  medicines,  but  h\h 
were  equally  conspicuous*     At  last,  after  pasting  i 
tiVAuy  vicissitudes,  the  boasted  possessor  of  the  philosop. 
stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  died  in  great  poverty  in  154 
Salzburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  early  age  of  furiyeight. 

As  might  be  expected,  Paracelsus  has  been  as  much 
tolled  by  his  admirers  as  he  was  despised  and  obuied  by 
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emies.  With  respect  to  hit  moral  and  religioui  cbaracter. 
et«  seems  to  have  been  nothitig  to  admire  :  he  was  totajlx 
stitute  of  piety,  and  his  theological  opinions  (if  Ihey  de* 
rve  to  be  called  such)  were  a  confused  mixture  of  infidehty, 
tresy,  and  absurdity :  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  inlying 
d  charlatanism,  in  vanity  and  orrogance^  he  has  been 
idom  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  If  any  one  u  inclined 
think  this  jurlgment  of  him  too  harsh  and  severe,  he  will 
(d  it  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  passaj^ea  quoted  from 
s  own  writings  and  those  of  his  personal  acquaintances 
Le  Clerc,  in  the  Appendix  to  his*  Hist,  de  la  Wd/  His 
lellectual  talents  ana  acquirements  are  not  much  more 
•crving  of  respect :  but  in  order  to  estimate  these  fully, 
I  must  be  cun«vnlered— 1.  as  a  chemist;  2,  as  a  physician  ; 
4  3t  as  a  philosopher.  J,  Asa  chemist  (ihough  probably 
e  ablest  of  his  lime)»  he  falls  far  short  of  his  predecessor 
isil  Valeiiline.  'His  original  discoveries,'  says  Brande* 
I  bis 'Manual  of  Chemistry,'  'arc  few  and  unimportant, 
id  his  great  merit  lies  in  the  boldness  and  assidmiy  which 
s  displayed  in  introducing  chemical  preparations  into  the 
iatetia  Medtca^  and  in  subduing  the  prejudices  of  the 
Itlenical  physicians  against  the  productions  of  the  labora* 
9ry.  But  ihough  we  can  fix  upon  no  particular  discovery 
B  which  to  found  his  merits  iis  a  chemist,  and  though  his 
rtitings  are  deScient  in  the  acumen  and  knowledge  displayed 
y  several  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors, 
rii  undeniable  that  he  gavea  raoit  important  turn  lophar- 
Hceulical  chemistry,  and  calomel,  with  a  variety  of  mcr- 
irial  and  antimonial  preparalions,  as  likewise  opium,  c^me 
to  general  use/  He  pretended  fas  was  hinted  above)  to 
teess  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir 
life,  besides  various  other  preparations  called  by  strange 
d  pompous  names,  such  as  'the  Quintessence/  'the  Ar- 
aum  of  Viiriol,'  'A^oth/  &c:  the  compusilion  of  his 
audanum'  ho  is  supposed  never  to  have  revealed,  and  in 
I  short  dictionary  at  the  end  of  his  i^orks  we  are  merely 
it  that '  Laudanum  Theophr.  Paracelsi  est  raedicina  laude 
tua,  e%  duabus  Ian  turn  rebus  const  ans,  quibus  cxcellen- 
res  in  mundo  reperiri  nequeunt,  qu3  morbos  omnus  fere 
rabat.*  2.  As  a  physician  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
«niific  skill ;  and  though  his  epitaph  declsres  that  '  Le- 
mm.  Podagra ra,  Hydropisim,  aliaque  intjanabiUa  corporis 
titagia  mirificft  arte  sustulit.*  we  are  told  on  the  other 
ltd  that '  he  killed  many  of  his  patients,  or  at  least  made 
fern  worse  than  they  were  before/  (Libavius,  HhL  Ihxnac. 
nukild,,  quoted  by  Lo  Clerc.)  His  medical  writings  are 
Ll  either  of  credulity  or  imposture.  He  says  that  it  it 
i«sible  for  a  man  alone  to  create  a  living  child  reiembting 

every  respet^t  those  born  of  women,  only  much  smaller, 
^d  he  gives  directions  for  doing  so,  too  absurd  and  indecent 

be  quoted.  He  explains  minutely  the  analoj^  whieli  lie 
>ppose«  to  exist  between  the  MacrocosmuSt  or  external 
orld,  and  the  Microcosmust  or  human  body,  and  says  that 
f^ry  physician  ought  to  be  able  to  point  out  in  man  the  east 
id  west,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c-  {Paragranum,  Tract. 
)  He  says  that  the  human  body  consists  of  nothing  but  sul- 
btir,  mercury,  and  salt.  iParamirnm,  Jib.  i,)  He  professes 
IS  belief  in  magic  (ihough  in  this  he  was  not  more  credu- 
it«  than  his  contemporaries),  and  boasts  of  having  received 
liters  from  Galen,  and  of  having  disputed  with  Avicennain 
Je  vestibule  of  the  infernal  regions.  (Rsragranurnt  Praef  > 
oiijt  of  his  most  remarkable  cures  were  cases  of  syphilitic 
ftd  other  obstinate  ulcers,  and  his  'Chirurgia  Magna  *  and 
Dh(ru\gia  Minor'  have  been  more  esteemed  than  perhaps 
ny  of  his  other  works.  In  extracting  an  arrow  or  other 
capon  from  a  wound,  he  recommends  (when  all  other 
leans  fail)  the  use  of  certain  verba  constellafa,  which  will 
fjiLLh-  <iucL'©cd.  3.  With  respect  to  his  philosophical  (or 
at)  cpinions,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  what 

J  iL\  not  only  from  the  great  obscurity  of  the  subject- 
latter  of  his  works,  but  also  from  the  new  words  that  he 
ivents,  and  still  more  from  the  peculiar  and  arbitrary 
mses  that  he  puis  upon  those  in  common  use.  Iliad  us, 
taster,  Idechtram,  Dumor,  Cagaitrum,  Evester,  Trarames, 
^alech,  &c,,  are  some  fif  those  invented  by  himself,  and 
r  which  no  inl*:41igible  explanation  is  to  be  found.  '  He 
mde  great  use,'  says  Tennemann  (Manual  f]f  Philos.)  *  of 
le  cabalistic  writers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  render  po- 
ular.  and  expounded  wilh  a  lively  imagination.  Among 
is  principal  mystic  notions  were  tho^e  of  an  internal  illu- 
lination,  an  emanation  from  the  Uivmity,  the  univcisal 
armony  of  all  things,  the  inJtucnce  of  the  stars  on  the 
ablunar  world,  and  the  vitality  of  the  elements,  which  he 


regarded  as  spirits  encased  in  the  visible  bodies  prewntad 
to  our  senses/     'These are.'  says  Hallara  {Liter.  (^Eutopaf 
the  silvains  (sylphs),  undmas,  or  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salt 
raanders.     It  is  thus  observable  that  he  first  gave  Ihest- 
names,  which  rendered  afterwards  the  Roaicrucinn   fableil 
so  celebrated.    These  live  with  man,  and  sometimes  (cxcepli 
the  salamanders)  bear  children  to  him ;  ihey  know  futui*! 
events  and  reveal  them  to  us;  they  are  also  guardians  oil 
hidden  treasures,  which  may  be  obtained  by  their  means/ T 
The  writer  may  apologise  in  Hulkra's  words,  and  confefii 
that  'he  may  perhaps  have  said  loo  much  about  paradoxes 
so  absurd  and  mendacious ;  but  literature  is  a  garden  of 
weeds  as  well  as  of  flowers,  and  Paracelsus  forms"  a  link  in 
the  history  of  opinion  which  should  not  be  overlooked.'   Hia 
works,  pari  of  which  are  written  in  German  and  part  in  Latin*  I 
and  of  winch  a  complete  list  is  given  by  Haller,  in  his  '  Bi-l 
blioth.  Medic.  Prdct./  were  published  in  Latin  at  Frankforfi  | 
IG 03,  in  10  vols.  4to.,  and  in  German,  by  Huser,  at  Baseli 
1583-90,  also  in  10  vols.  4to.     For  more  particulars  respect* 
in^  Paracelsus  and  his  opinions,  see  Le  Clerc,  HiiL  de  la] 
Med. ;  Sprengel,  Hut  de  la  MM. ;  Bruckcr.  Hist.   CHt 
Biiiotoph, ;  Rixner  und  Siber,  Leben  und  LehrmHnungcfi  \ 
beruhmter  Pkytiher,  <f^e„  hft.  1,  Suhb.,  8vo.,  1819,  j 

PARACENTRIC,  or  'towards  the  centre/  a  term  some- j 
times  used,  as  in  paracentric  velocity,  which  means  the  ratii 
at  which  a  moving  body  approaches  a  certain  centre  without  I 
referenoa  to  the  rale  at  which  it  moves  in  space,  j 

PARACEPHALO'PHORA,  M.de  BlainviUe's  name  for 
his  second  class  of  Matacozoaritt,  which  is  divided  by  him  I 
into  the  subclasses  PaTucephalovhara  dioica,  Paraceffhalo* 

ffhora    monoica,    and    Paracepnalophora    hermaphrodita*  I 
Malacology,]  ' 

PARACHUTE,  a  French  word,  signifying  a  means  of  ^ 
preventing  a  fall.      The  first  part  of  iho  word,  para,  is 
perhaps  of  Greek  origin  :  the  second  part  is  the  French 
word  chute,  a  fall,  which  is  of  Latin  origin. 

A  parachute  is  a  machine  attached  to  a  balloon,  and  la  in- 
tended to  convey  the  aeronaut  gently  to  the  eorth,  in  casa  < 
of  an  accident  happening  tofhe  balloon.     Il  is  in  shapelikti 
an  umbrella,  and  its  construction  may  be  understood   hf\ 
supposing  the  umbrella  to  be  large  and  strong  ;  to  be  pro-] 
videtl  with  ropes  or  stays  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  ih^  I 
whalebones,  and  brought  down  to  the  handle,  where  thef  I 
must  be  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  umbrella  from  turning  j 
inside  outwards.     Instead  of  the  stick.  supix»se  a  metal  tuba^ 
to  be  fixed  in  the  centre,  with  a  rope  passing  through  it,  at*  J 
tached  by  its  upper  extremity  to  the  balloon,  and  by  its  I 
lower  end  to  a  lub  or  car    This  machine  is  a  parachute.  I 
while  ascending,  it  will  be   like  a  closed  umbrella,  but  it 
may  at  any  raoraenl  be  detached  from  the  balloon  by  cutting 
the  end  of  the  rope  which  is  tied  to  the  car ;  the  resistance 
of  the  air  will  then  cause  it  to  expand,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  retard  the  velocity  of  descent. 

The  idea  of  using  such  a  machine  to  break  the  fall  from 
a  high  place  i^   not  new.     Nearly  two  centuries  ago  De  la 
JjQubere  reUteei  that  a  man  was  in  the  heibit  of  amusing  the 
court  of  Siara  by  descending  from  a  considerable  height  with 
such  a  contrivance.     He  used  two  umbrellas,  fastened  bf  ^ 
long  slender  handles  to  a  girdle  tiefl  round  his  waist;  *1#^ 
vent  le  porloit  au  haxard,  Ian  tost  k  terre,  tantost  sur  des 
arbres,  ou  sur  les  maisons,  et  tantost  dans  la  riviere'  {vol  i*» 
p.  ]  45,  Amsterdam ,  1691).    The  experiment  was  repeated  in 
France  in  UhX  by  M.  le  NormEiiid,  who  leaped  safdy  from 
Iho  window  of  a  house  with  a  »roul  umbrella  in  his  hand 
of  thirty  inches  in  dinmeler.     The  descent  from  a  bailooa  I 
wus  first  tried  on  a  dog  by  Blanchard,  at  Strasburg,  in  Au- j 
gust,  17^7.    The  animal  wad  detached  at  a  height  consider-] 
ably  greater  than  a  mile,  and  he  reached  the  ground  in  I 
safely.     Blanchard  was  less  lurtunate  in  a  subsequent  ex- J 
peri  liven  t  on  his  own  person  at  Ba.^le,  where  lie  broke  hii  i 
leg  by  too  rtipid  a  descent.     Garnerin  was  the  next  iidven- 
turcr;  he  succeeded  in  a  trial  at  Paris  on  the  2 1st  of  Oclo- 
ber,  1797,  though  the  parachute  oscillated  a  good  deal.     Oa| 
the  4lhof  September,  180^,  Garnerin  made  a  second  descent,-i 
which  was  less  successful  than  his  first ;  he  left  St.  George** 
Parade,  North  Audley  Street,  in  a  parachute  thirty  feel  in 
diameter  (one  account  says  twenty-three  feet),  i-ose  in  about 
eight  minutes  to  a  height  estimated  at  8GU0  feet,  and  then 
cut  the  rope  which  attached  him  to  the  balloon.    Unluckily 
the  parachute  remained  closerl,  and  for  o  ftiW  mom  en  is  Ms 
moliun  was  frightfully  rapid;  but  at  length  it  burst  open 
with  some  violence,  and  the  descent  beciniu  gradual;  iho 
shock  however  had  caused  such  an  oscillation  in  (he  mschino 
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tbat  it  appeared  t^  t^e  spcclators  to  be  al  limes  quile  hori- 
zontal But  the  viiratioii  dtraitmbcd  as  ihc  parachute 
neared  the  grountl,  and  Garner  in  ahghtcd  safe  m  a  field 
near  tho  Small -pax  Hofipital  in  St  Pancras,  But  although 
safe,  he  was  enable  to  speak,  blood  issued  from  his  ears  and 
nose,  and  he  \fas  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  ;  he  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  from  the  first  rapid  descent,  and  its 
snddcn  cessation ;  but  the  consequences  were  less  serious 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  he  was  well  cuouph 
in  a  few  minutes  to  address  the  crowds  assembled  to  witness 
the  attempt ;  the  same  fehock  had  broken  one  of  the  stays, 
and  this  probably  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  great  oscilla- 
tion. We  are  not  aware  that  Garnerin  ever  i-epeated  the 
experiment,  but  the  writer  of  this  notice  in  1816  twice  wit- 
nessed the  descent  of  Miss  Garnerin»  his  dauojhlcr,  from 
great  elevations;  in  both  cases  the  fall  was  gradual  and 
easy ;  and  in  one  he  saw  her  in  less  than  a  nuiiule  after  she 
reached  the  ground,  and  before  she  left  the  car ;  she  did 
not  then  appear  in  the  Kinallcst  degree  discomposed. 

An  unhappy  and  fatal  experiment  was  recently  tried  in 
London  by  Mr.  Cockint^.  This  gentleman  (incorrectly  in 
our  opinion)  attributed  the  dangerous  vibration  of  Garncrin's 
parachute  to  its  general  form  ;  and  supposed  that  if,  instead 
of  having  the  hollow  side  downwards,  a  parachute  were 
made  like  an  umbrella  turned  upside  down,  there  would  be 
no  disturbance  in  its  descent.  He  ilierofoie  made  one  in 
this  form.  The  diameter  was  thirty-four  feet,  and  as  it 
would  have  a  tendency  lo  close  in  its  descent,  iie  endeavoured 
to  prev'ent  this  by  putting  a  hea\'y  wooden  hoop  around  it; 
it  had  also  a  hole  in  the  middle  six  feet  in  dtameter.  The 
balloon  lo  wliich  this  pondertjus  machine  was  attached  left 
Vivuxhull  Gardens  on  the  24th  of  July*  1&37,  aud  the  con* 
seq notice  was  what  might  have  been  aulicipatcd.  As  soon 
as  the  parathutc  was  cut  away,  it  fell  with  rapidity  ;  its 
libratioiis  were  violent,  the  larne  hoop  broke,  and  Cotkin^ 
fell,  dreadfully  mutilated,  at  Lee  near  Blackheath,  about 
six  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  ascent. 

The  result  had  nearly  been  equally  fatal  lo  the  persons  in 
the  car  of  the  balloon:  the  sudden  liberation  of  the  parachute 
raused  such  a  rapid  ascent  that  the  gas  was  forced  out  with 
great  rapidity,  and  for  nearly  live  minutes  they  were  so  coxn- 
plclely  enveloped  vsith  it  that  for  a  time  they  were  deprived 
of  sight  and  suffered  fjreat  pain.  Most  luckdy  they  had 
provided  a  large  silken  bag  full  of  atmospheric  air  and  fur* 
nished  with  two  metal  tubes;  these  they  applied  to  their 
mouths,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  breathe  ;  without  such  a 
precaution  suffocation  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Three  formulas  have  been  given  far  calculating  the  velo- 
city of  descent  of  a  parachute.    They  are — 

or 

in  which  w  is  the  weight  in  pounds  avoirdupois ;  rf,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  parachute  ;  t\  the  number  of  feet  fall  per  second. 

According  to  the  tkst  of  these,  if  a  parachute  be  30  feet 
in  diameter  and  weigh  5'i9  lbs.,  it  will  fall  11-96  feet  in  a 
second  :  according  lo  the  second,  the  fall  will  be  13  01  feet; 
according  lo  the  third,  1517  feet:  the  truth  may  lie  be- 
lueen. 

In  these  three  case^,  the  shock  felt  on  landing:  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  caused  by  a  leap  from  heights  represented 

by  the  following  three  formulas  respecltvely: — 1 05-^  ;  1 2*4  ^r; 

w 
Icy-Tji  being,  under  the  given  circuraatancea,  something 

less  than  2  feet  3  inches,  2  feet  8  inches,  and  3  feet  7  inches, 
PARACYANOGEN.  When  cyano^ren  is  obtained  by 
healing  l»ic\aiude  of  mercury  in  a  retort,  there  remains  in 
it  n  dark -coloured  subsianctr,  which  was  found  by  Professor 
Jotjnsjlon  lo  be  sjmdnr  m  composition  to  cyanogen^  that  is, 
composed  of  2  oqui^alents  of  carbon  12,  and  1  equivalent 
of  azote  14  =  2(i.  It  appeara  therefore  that  it  is  a  bicar- 
buret  of  aaw>te,  isomeric  with  cyanogeui  but  differing  from 
it  essentially  in  its  physical  and  chemicul  properties,  the 
paracyiinogeu  being  solid  and  ryanogen  gaseous  in  its  form. 
This  compovind  is  alho  formed  when  mercury  is  kept  m  on 
alcohoUc  solution  of  cyanogen, 
Paracyanogen  is  Boluble  tit  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid*,  and 


forms  a  compound  m  which  an  equivalent  of  qitj 
combined  with  8  equivalents  of  carbon  and  4  equlil 
lijjoie :  it  is  therefore  probably  composed  of  thcje  \ 
of  I  he  last-named  elements. 

PARADISE  (fl-apaoEicroc)  is  a  word  of  Vtrmxi 
signifying  a  kind  of  park  or  pleasure-ground  enplosdi 
walls,  and  well  watered  and  planted,  and  slocked  with  \^ 
nials  for  the  chase.     (Pollux,  ix.  13^  GelUuis  ii.  19.)  Ui 
adopted  into  the  Greek  language,  and  applied  to  i 
sant  place.     The  Sept uagint  translators  use  ihisn 

nyi3»  ^b®  garden  of  Eden,  where  God  placed  the  flnti 

upon  his  creation.     (G^u.,  ii.  8;  iii.  23.)     Resp^clinj;^ 
siluatiou  of  this  place  we  are  told,  in  Gen.  ii.  6-!4,  i 
lay  eastward  in  the  land  of  Eden,  and  that  U  wa*  k 
by  a  river,  which,  after  passing  through  the  garden.  < 
into  four  streams,  of  which  the  first,  Pisou,  comp  ^ 
land  of  Havilah,  where  there  was  gold,  bdellium  i 
pearl  or  a  sort  of  gum  resin),  and   the  onyx 
second,  Giiion,  compassed  the  land  of  Gush ;  the  tbiril  i 
Hiddckel  {the  Tigris),  which  went  towards  the  eai 
Syria ;  the  fourth  was  the  Euphrates.     Any  attem| 
fore  to  determine  the  site  oi  Paradise  must  hi 
object  to  ftnil  two  other  rivers  which  are  so  conn 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  that  ihey  all  four 
been  branches  of  one  chief  stream.     CaUin,  Boc)| 
others  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  supposing  T 
in  Gen,  Ii.  fi,  to  mean  that  the  river  which  flowed  tS 
Poraflisc  in  one  stream  was  formed  by  the  confiuenoc^J 
rivers  where  it  entered  the  garden  on  the  north  (c 
Euphrateti  and  the  Tigris),  and  that  it  divided-, 
others  where  it  left  the  garden  at  the  south,  nan 
two  raouths  of   the   river  formed    by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  now  the   Shat  el  Arab,    On\ 
hypotheijis  Gush  corresponds  to  the  present  KhuKt&ttfi, 
anlient  Susiana»  or  Ki&sia,  and  Havilah  to  the  netehb 
part  of  Arabia,  which  in  antient  times  did  produce  ^ 
and  in  which  Slrabo  places  a  people  called  HavKotaityi  I 
767>.     Eden  would  then  stand  near  the  modern  Kon 
thecontluencc  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.   To  ihti  th 
it  has  been  objected  that  it  uses  iho  word  Gush  in  a  i 
not  supported  by  the  other  passages  of  Scripture  in  ^ 
that  name  occurs ;  that  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Shat  tl  i 
had  antiently  two  mouths,  and  that  if  il  had,  such  iU 
would  not  bo  spoken  of  as  rivers  of  the  same  class  i 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  lastly,  that  the  ioterptel^ 
put  upon  the  words  of  Gen,  li.  8,  is  not  a  natural  one. 

Another  theory  places  Paradise  in  the  neighbourbd^ 
Babylon,  and  finds  the  Pison  and  G  thou  ia  two  of  tli£  ( 
of  the  Euphnites. 

Reland  nwd  Calmet  pkce  Eden  in  Ihe  high  laruU  n 
menia,  considering  that  the  text  (Gen.  ii.  - 
position  near  the  sources  of  the  four  rivers,    1    ^   ■    j 
Pison  the  Pliasis.  the  Gihon  the   Araxes  (whic 
called  by  iho  Persians  Jihon),  Havilah  the  land  i 
and  Gush  the  country  of  the  Cosssei  (StrabH>.  xi.  5t 
744 ;  Diod.  Sic,  xvii.  111).  The  opinion  of  Michaelis  i&^ 
slightly  different  from  this;  he  takes  the  Gihon  to  ' 
Oxus.  The  Phasis  of  (he  anticnts  however  rose  not  in  I 
Ilia,  but  in  Colchis. 

Some  wrilers  suppose  that  the  deluge  has  so  alten 
physical  features  of  Asia,  that  it  is  in  vain  lo  scarc^  " 
place  answering  to  the  description  given  in  C 
any  one  must  perceive  that  the  author  of  that 
havo  no  object  in  writing  the  minute  account  irl 
given  of  the  posiilion  of  Paradise,  if  some  spot  cor 
to  his  description  did  not  «xi»t  on  the  face  of  the  « 
he  wrote.      It  must  be  admitted  however  that   ill 
attempts  liitherto  made  to  discover  the  true  position  of 
place  are  perfectly  unsatisfactory. 

( W itiern  Bibhsrhes  Reahtorierbuckt  art.  'Edeo;* 
G  Rosen  miillers  Handbuch  dcr  Bihl.  Alterthumik^  I.  i 
172,  &c,) 

Paradise,  in  the  KewTeslament,  is  used  fur  the  i 
the  departed  spirits  of  tho  good  between  death  uA  \ 
resurrcclion. 

(Kuinoel,  Nin\  Test.  Lib.  HisL,  note  on  Luke,%it^ 
DodilridRo's  Frnni/i/  Expositor,  note  on  I  Cor^t  xii.  4; I 
lev's  20th  Sermon.) 

"PARADFSEA  (Zoology).    [Bmu  or  Parju>isbJ 

PARADPSl,  COUNT  AGOSTlKO,  wai  t!io  .-rej' 
phew  of  Agostino  Paiadisi,  author  of  the  ' 
Uorao  tiobilo.'    He  was  born  at  Vignola,iii  u 
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il  25tfa,  1 736,  and  was  educated  at  the  Collegio 
Rome,  on  returning  fVom  which  he  prosecuted 
iligently,  and  among  the  rest,  applied  himself 
iglish  literature.  His  talent  for  poetrv  displayed 
early  age,  and  when  only  sixteen  he  was  ad- 
ber  of  an  '  accademia*  at  Reggio,  where  hoth 
Ex>ra positions  and  his  dissertations  obtained  for 
itinction.  He  afterwards  visited  Genoa,  Venice, 
I,  in  which  last  place  he  became  acquainted 
arquis  Albergati  Capacelli,  and  shared  with 
)  of  his  dramatic  compositions.  On  the  death 
)  Salandri,  in  1 77 1,  Count  Firmian,  the  Austrian 
ited  Paradisi  to  accept  the  office  of  perpetual 
the  academy  of  Mantua ;  but  the  duke  of  Mo- 
ed  him  professor  of  civil  economy  and  lecturer 
res  in  the  university  of  that  city ;  and  after- 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  count.  During 
rs  that  he  filled  that  chair,  his  lectures  obtained 
applause  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but 
nent  foreigners.  In  1780  he  returned  to  Reg- 
e  held  a  distinguished  civil  employment,  de- 
(isure  to  literary  pursuits ;  but  his  health  now 
ine,  and  he  was  attacked  with  dropsy  in  the 
disorder  carried  him  off,  February  19th,  1783, 
eventh  year. 

I '  versi  sciolti,*  or  poems  in  blank  verse,  which 
both  for  their  elegance  of  style  and  their 
he  published  three  volumes  of  tragedies, 
}m  the  French,  including  an  original  one  en- 
pitidi.*  Among  his  prose  writings,  his  61oge 
;uli  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
sopra  TEntusiasmo  nelle  Belle  Arti,*  shows 
a  philosophical  critic;  while  his  knowledge 
ice  and  civil  economy  is  displayed  in  his '  Parere 
snd  other  productions  of  that  kind. 
)X  (from  irap<i^o(oc,  *  contrary  to  received  opi- 
rm  applied  to  a  proposition  which  is  opposed  to 
elief,  or  to  one  which  appears  at  first  sight  to 
me  ^previously  ascertained  truth.  The  nature 
and  the  distinction  between  it  and  a  contm- 
irly  explained  in  the  following  sentence  from 
ey's  19ih  Sermon :— *  When  two  distinct  propo- 
[Hirately  proved,  each  by  its  proper  evidence,  it 
)n  for  denying  either,  that  the  human  mind, 
t  hasty  view,  imagines  a  repugnance,  and  may 
a  difficulty  in  connecting  them,  even  after  the 
r  of  each  is  clearly  perceived  and  understood, 
de  difference  between  a  paradox  and  a  contra- 
h  indeed  consist  of  two  distinct  propositions, 
ily  are  they  alike ;  for  of  the  two  parts  of  a 
the  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be 
radox,  both  are  often  true,  and  yet,  when  proved 
ly  continue  paradoxical.  This  is  the  necessary 
>f  our  partial  view  of  thin^.  An  intellect  to 
I  should  be  paradoxical  would  be  infinite.  .  . 
ises  there  is  generally  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
I  of  the  two  contrasted  propositions,  beyond 
'  can  be  extended  without  implying  the  false- 
ither,  and  changing  the  paradox  into  a  contra- 
the  whole  difficulty  of  perceiving  the  connec- 
emenl  between  such  propositions  arises  from 
ance,  that  by  some  inattention  of  the  mind 
re  overlooked.' 

vas  also  used  by  the  Greeks  for  a  remarkable 
ro.  in  his  work  entitled  *Paradoxa,*  illustrates 
paradoxes,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  stoics, 
(itions  are  the  following: — 1.  The  honourable 
good.  2,  Virtue  is  sufficient  for  happiness, 
id  right  actions  are  equal.  4,  Every  fool  is 
wise  man  alone  is  free,  and  every  fool  is  a 
e  wise  man  alone  is  rich. 
IN.  [Rydvloges^  Carburefs.] 
AY  is  a  republic  cf  South  America,  situated 
centre  of  that  continent,  between  20°  and 
and  55*'  and  62°  W.  long.  It  extends  in  length 
I  north  about  500  miles,  and  its  average  width 
t  200  miles.  The  area  consequently  may  be 
about  100,000  square  miles,  or  perhaps  some- 
that  it  covers  a  surface  of  about  16,000  square 
ban  Greet  Britain.  On  its  western  side  runs 
'  river,  which  divides  it  fn«ra  the  desert  called 
ICO,  which  is  included  in  the  territories  of  the 
lie  of  La  Plata.  On  the  east  and  south  flows 
No.  1067. 


the  Parani,  which  separates  it  from  the  Brazilian  province 
of  S.  Paulo,  and  from  the  state  of  Corrientes,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  republic  of  La  Plata.  On  the  north  it  bordeis 
on  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso.  and  in  this  part 
the  boundary-line  runs  partly  along  the  range  of  the 
Amambahy  Mountains,  and  partly  follows  the  course  of  the 
river  Yvincima.  The  northern  frontier  however  is  not 
exactly  determined,  as  the  jsp-eater  part  of  it  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  two  independent  tribes  of  natives,  the  Mbay&s 
and  Guaycuriis,  and  no  settlements  of  whites  have  been 
formed  either  on  the  side  of  Brazil  or  on  that  of  Paraguay. 

Sur/ac9  and  SofV.-— The  northern  part  of  the  country  is 
mountainous.  From  the  Serra  Seiada.  one  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  traverse  the  middle  of  Brazil  from  east  to 
west,  a  branch  detaches  itself  near  55°  W.  long,  and  1 7°  S. 
lat.  This  branch  runs  for  some  distance  south-south-west, 
and  then  south,  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the  Paranci, 
which  run  east,  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  which  run  west. 
This  range  is  called  Sierra  Amambahy,  and  under  that 
name  it  enters  Paraguay  near  20°  S.  lat  It  continues  in 
a  southern  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  24°  S.  lat.,  where  it 
turns  eastward  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Paran&,  opposite  the  Sal  to  Grande  de  Sette  Quedas.  [Bra- 
zil.] This  range  is  called  Sierra  Maracaju,  where  it  runs 
west  and  east.  That  portion  of  Paraguay  which  lies  on 
the  east  and  north  of  this  range  is  little  known,  as  it  is 
possessed  by  native  tribes,  and  only  occasionally  visited  by 
whites.  It  seems  to  have  a  very  broken  surface,  exhibiting 
a  succession  of  jalleys  and  ranges  of  high  hills,  all  covered 
with  tall  forest^trees.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  it  are 
full  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  country  west  of  the 
Sierra  Amambahy  seems  to  be  less  mountainous,  but  has 
likewise  a  broken  surface,  and  its  rivers  run  with  great 
velocity,  though  their  course  is  less  interrupted  by  rapids. 
It  is  also  well  wooded,  and  in  general  of  great  fertility, 
but  hitherto  the  whites  have  not  settled  in  this  part.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  one  half  of  the  countries  included  within 
the  boundary  of  Paraguay,  properly  speaking,  do  not  be- 
long to  it 

The  remainder,  or  that  part  which  is  situated  south  of 
24°  S.  lat,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  pleasant 
countries  of  South  America.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  a  succession  of  hills  and  gently  sloping  eminences, 
and  broad  open  valleys  intersected  here  and  there  with 
lakes.  The  lower  grounds  and  plains  are  in  some  tracts 
savannahs,  and  afford  excellent  pasture-ground;  single 
palm-trees  are  dispersed  over  them.  The  hills  and  slopes 
nowever  are  wooded  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  fre- 
quently with  stately  forest-trees.  The  vigorous  vegetation 
shows  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  still  more  evi- 
dently proved  by  the  extent  of  cultivation.  Though  cultiva- 
tion generally  occurs  only  in  detached  patches  and  isolated 
tracts,  it  is  certain  that  no  part  of  the  interior  of  America 
has  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  soil  under  cultivation  as  the 
southern  half  of  Paraguay.  But  there  are  some  tracts  less 
favourable  for  agriculture.  Nearly  thirty  miles  south  of 
Assuncion  begins  a  low  tract  of  alluvial  soil,  which  is 
covered  with  extensive  marshes  partly  occupied  by  shallow 
pools  of  water.  It  is  several  miles  in  width,  ana  extends 
along  the  Paraguay  to  its  junction  with  the  Parang. 
Though  in  general  destitute  of  trees,  it  is  separated  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  forests,  which  supply  occupation  to  a 
small  number  of  wood-cutters,  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
tract,  who  are  frequently  swept  away  by  diseases  enjren- 
dered  by  the  vapours  which  rise  in  hot  weather  from 
the  swamps.  Near  the  place  where  the  Paraguay  joins  the 
Parana  the  country  is  more  elevated,  and  its  surface  is 
overgrown  with  thorny  acacias  and  underwood  of  every 
kind.  But  along  the  Parana  other  tracts  of  marshy  ground 
of  a  similar  description  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of  Apip^, 
from  which  to  the  Salto  de  Sette  Quedas  the  hills  and  ele- 
vated ground  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  This 
latter  tract  however  is  less  populous  and  cultivated  than  the 
centre  and  western  part  of  the  country,  apparently  not  from 
want  of  fertility,  but  because  it  has  not  the  same  means  of 
sending  its  produce  to  market 

Bivers^—The  two  rivers  which  enclose  Paraguay  on  three 
sides  differ  greatly  in  their  character  as  navigable  rivers. 
The  Paraguay  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent  within  this 
country,  though  its  course  is  rather  rapid  at  its  northern 
extremity  near  the  rocky  barrier  called  Fecho  dos  Morros 
(21°  20'  S.  lat).  [Brazil,  v.,  p.  356.]  Vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen  may  ascend  it  as  far  as  Assuncion,  and  smaller  ves- 
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sets  ievtfmt  liuTid reel  miles  within  th«  boundary  of  Brazil 
The  Parana,  which  runs  along  ihe  eastern  side  of  the 
country,  I*  much  less  fin  on i  able  ia  navigation.  The  great 
eataiart,  riillcjd  Salto  de  Sette  Quediis,  near  24'  S.  lat, 
[BRA.21L*  v.,r?57]>  fi>rnis  an  insuperable  impediment  to  navi 
gallon.  Even  lower  down  there  occur  several  difficult  pas- 
sagps  where  the  river  descends  in  long  rapid*  over  roclty 
shoals;  the  la^t  cataract  occurs  at  ihe  ii^land  of  Apijp6, 
where  ihe  river  runs  we.stward  to  its  junction  with  the  Pa- 
ra^uay.  Vessels  of  30U  tons  burthen  ascend  to  this  island 
to  take  in  timber.  Some  of  the  smaller  river*  which  join 
the  Paraguay*  are  navigable  (0  a  short  distance  from  iheir 
junction  with  It.  but  one  of  them,  theTibiquari,  is  navigable 
above  a  hundred  ra  les.  It  drains  the  southern  portion  of 
Ihe  country,  and  fulls  into  the  Paraguay  near  iG"*  3i}'. 

Chmatd  and  Produciiom. — Paragnay  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  Ihe  intertropical  rains.  The  rainy  season  occurs  in 
the  monrhs  when  the  siun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  rains  are  far  less  abundant  than  neaicr  theeqnalor,  but 
aufficient  to  bring  the  fertility  of  the  soil  into  full  action. 
No  raeteorologi'iil  observations  have  been  published.  In 
gen  em  I  the  climate  is  said  to  he  pleasant,  and  the  heat 
rarely  oppressive.  The  country  is  healthy,  except  the 
•wampy  tracts  already  noticed. 

The  principal  articles  cultivated  as  food  are  maize,  batatast 
mandiuc,  yuct^root,  and  beans.  The  cultivation  of  the 
SiJipr-eaue,  tohacco.  and  cotton  is  rather  extensive.  Tlie 
pnncipwl  fruit-iieest  are  oranges  and  llj^s.  With  tlie  excep 
tion  of  the  yucca  root,  Ihe  vegetables  are  bad,  and  consist 
chietly  ori>*'iuns,  capsicums*  and  garlic.  Water-melons  and 
musk  melons  are  abundant  and  tjood. 

Pnraguay  pos^t^^es  great  wealih  in  its  forests,  which 
contain  numerous  species  of  lufiy  timber  trees,  and  dye- 
wood^  fur  tannmif  and  other  purposes.  Several  oF  them 
prodvice  i^uiusatid  Indian-rubber,  and  othovs  are  used  for 
cabinet- work.  All  the  vessels  that  navigaie  the  rivers  Para- 
guay and  l^aranaare  built  of  tirnlier  supplied  In  this  country, 
and  the  ropeii  are  miide  of  the  fibres  of  different  planlj* 
whndi  grow  there,  but  it  is  said  thai  ihey  are  soon  ^.polled 
by  friction  or  water.  The  most  remarkable  of"  the 
trees  is  that  which  yields  the  famous  heib  called  mate,  or 
Paraiiuay  tea  [Tea,  Paraguay],  and  which  is  extensively 
used  in  the  southern  countries  of  South  America  as  a  be- 
verage. The  country  which  separates  the  yerbafes  <or 
forests  from  which  the  leaf  is  procured)  from  the  Paraj^nay 
is  without  cultnation,  and  covered  with  thorny  trees  inter- 
sected by  marshy  grounds. 

As  Paras^uay  does  not  contain  such  extensive  prairies  as 
those  which  occur  m  all  the  surrounding  countries,  the 
number  of  hors^es,  mulesj  and  cattle  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is 
sutficient  for  the  internal  consumpiiDU.  Most  of  the 
animals  peculiar  to  South  America  are  found  in  this 
country;  and  the  monkeys  commit  great  depiedations  on 
the  fruit-trees  and  corn  fields.  Various  kinds  of  birds,  as 
parrots  and  par^oquets,  pheasants,  toucans,  humming-birds, 
and  cockatoos,  are  numerous.  The  royal  duck,  or  pato-real, 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  goose,  with  a  rtjd  and  varied  plumage. 
Wild  bees  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  wouds,  and 
both  honey  and  wax  constitute  articles  of  export.  The 
huge  tints  of  this  country  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
nrtturahsts  on  account  of  the  extensive  habitalious  which 
they  build.  The  tnineral  produelions  are  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Jesuits,  there  la  neither  iron 
nor  copper  in  this  country* 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Pamguay  is  difi^erently 
fttaled  between  30U,«yo  and  half  a  milHon.  In  a  few  of  the 
towns  and  their  vicinity  live  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  %vhites,  and  a  larger  number  of  mestizos,  or  descendants 
of  Spaniards  and  Indiana.  The  latter  hiive  the  au"  and  ap- 
pearance of  descendants  of  Europeans.  Both  these  classes 
underatand  and  commonly  speak  the  language  of  the  Gua- 
ranU.  This  nuraeroua  tribe  of  aborigines,  owing  to  the 
unremitting  care  of  the  Jesuits  for  a  period  of  about  eighty 
years*  have  almost  entirely  adopted  the  agriculture 
and  arts  of  Europe,  as  far  as  they  are  fit  for  a  nation  in- 
habiting a  country  different  in  climate  and  other  naUira! 
features.  The  Guarnnis  compose  the  bulk  of  ihepopulotion, 
and  in  their  manners  and  civilization  approach  nearer  the 
whites  who  reside  among  them  than  any  other  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  America:  it  may  therefore  he  hoped  tlmt  ni 
coun^eof  time  the  whol<*  population  will  coale>ce  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  one  nation,  by  whieh  all  that  ani- 
mosity  will  be  removed,  which,  in  other  parU  of  America 


I  exists  beti^een  the  different  races  fnti  .^ "  ' 
The  polilical  events  \%hirh,  in  the  1 
occurrtid  in  Paraguay,  must  greaily 
about  such  a  union  between  these  rac^ 
as  the  Faynguas  and  Nalicunga.  ai-e 
Guaranis.  hut  they  consist  of  a  small  n 
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into  eight  departments,  called.  al\er  their  C4|uuih, 
cmn.  OJncepcion,  Santiago.  Villa-nca,  Curutjuiiy,  ( 
laria,  S,  Fernando^  and  Santa  Hermengilda  Tti«  e 
of  the  republic  is  Assuncion,  which  is  built  ncftr^firfi 
of  the  Paraguay  river,  in  the  form  of  an  am 
perly  speaking,  the  town  consists  only  of  ti 
side  I  able  length,  which  is  suiTounded  by  b^vg 
nnd  a  great  number  of  small  houses,  standing 
surrounded  by  groves  of  oinnge- trees.  Most  < 
are  small,  even  in  the  pnncipal  street,  and  consist  q 
a  little  shop  with  two  or  three  apartment%j 
to  it.  The  main  apartment  generally  open*  dirt 
streLjt,  without  any  intervening  passage  Fcwcif 
have  flat  roofs :  the  greater  pdtt  ai  e  covered  with  tHriS 
cathedral  is  a  building  without  any  pretenaiona.  *" 
TOcnt-bou^e  isati  extensive  edifice,  but  it  hfts< 
and  is  built  without  taste.  The  best  buildinj»>of  I 
a  few  convents.  The  inhabitants  are  mo&ily  ihe(' 
of  Europeans  and  Indians;  there  are  a  few  nef^nmj 
many  niulattoes  among  ihem.  The  population  an 
about  KJAifiO^ouls.  Sum©  of  the  other  town*  are  j 
crintam  from  2(][tti  to  4UU0  mhabttanis,  as  VM\  I 
ConcepCKMi,  Villa-rica,  Curuguaiy,  Cazapft,  and  Ne 

Cnmmf'rce^ — A  country  so  ferfde  and  sd  nch  i 
pri  duris  as  Paraguay*  besides  being  inhabited  I 
tuju  accu^tijnied  lo  ilie  wants  of  Euro-  '^  "'- 
a  t'onHdeiable  ctimmeice.  and  isurh 
before  lis  independence,  when  it  had  u  .  .  ...  ji^ 
Buenos  Ay  res  and  the  niher  towns  ot  La  Plalf 
pons  from  Paraguay  to  Buenos  Ayies  alone  we 
niaied  al  one  nnlhun  and  a  half  of  dotlai%  or  ' 
Ttiev  consisted  of  about  ei^ht  million  |iouudi  o£i 
Parkiguay  tea,  of  uiie  mill'un  pounds  of  tubi 
cotton^  sugar,  molasscH,  ^lurits,  &c.  As  the  < 
iher  south  are  either  cntiielv  destitute  of  irew  orl 
timbei-trr«s,  the  exponatiuu  of  titnber  w»s  \m  \ 
able,  and  most  of  the  vessels  wore  huilt  x\\ 
since  Dr.  Prancja  has  becomt*-  dictator,  \u 
commerce  with  furei'^n  natioiis.  and  even 
bourinji  provinces,  and  he  allows  no  one  to  \et\t  I 
when  he  has  once  entered  it. 

Hintory, — After  the  Spaniards  had  difiCo\*crt!d  xH 
embouchure  of  the  La  Plata  river,  they  sailed  ag 
tried   to  establish  a  colony  on  the  banVs  of  il 
two  attempts   of  this  kind    failed.    The  *ettld 
tained  only    a   small  number   of  settlers,  who 
destroyed    by  the  warlike  naiives  of  the  pUini.    InJ 
the  Adelantado,   Don  Pedro  do  Mendoza,  was  scat  r 
considerable  number  of  vei^aela  to  found  a  great  coI« 
did  not  consider  the  nuked  countries  on  both  snta^ 
river  tit  for  such  a  purpose,  and  therefore  hesiiMi 
Paranfi  and  Paraguay  for  nearly  a  thousand  mde>, 
came  to  Paraguay,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  An 
From  this  place  Ihe  Spanrsu'ds  by  degree^    "  -     ^ 
the  countries  of  South  America  south  uf  2i 
of  the  Andes.     In  the  sixteenth  century, 
sent  to  those  parLs  for  the  purpose  of  c^inr 
lo  Christianity.     Their  sut^cess  was  not  gtL 
tained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  mandate  (ab<»a 
bidiJing  all  other  Simnjards  lo  enter  their  Mitti 
their  permission.    The  Jesuits  settled  among  the  \ 
Inbe  called  the  Guaranis,  on  both  sides  of  the  nvcf  i 
above  ihe  island  of  Apijic,  and  succeeded  in  bnngiTi|j 
lo  a  certain  det^ree  of  civilization.     W^hen  the  Jei'^^ 
expelled,  in  1767,  the  Missiones  were  inhabitt 
than  100,00Q  civihaed  Indians,  of  whom  perhii 
half  the  number  were  in  Paraguay,      They  afl 
persed  through  different  parts  of  La  Pla  fa,  bull 
the  majority  settled  in  Pamguay,  which  flftertfc 
entirely    subjected   to   the  viceroy  of  Buenot  1 
IHIO,  when  a  government  was  conslilu^*!  ii^  l^if 
independent  of  the  then  existing  aull^ 
raguiiy  refused   to  acknowledge  this   ;.  n^ 

feaied  General  Belgrano,  who  had  been  sent  to  hrl 
guay  to  obedience.    The  counttry  ioon  aAer  dee^^H 
independence.    After  some  changes  In  tli#  gOP  ^ 
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:tor  Caspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia  became  dictator ;  and 
jgti  his  measures  do  not  agree  with  our  conceptions  of 
'\te  government,  he  has  preser\*ed  the  country  from  all 
misery  which  the  other  South  American  republics  have 
ndautly  experienced  in  their  continual  dissentions  and 
1  wars.  His  policy  of  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the 
itry  must  contribute  greatly  to  consolidate  the  different 
lents  of  the  population  into  one  mass,  and  to  form  them 
a  nation. 

Parish's  Buenos  Ayret  and  the  Provincet  of  the  Rio  de  la 
ra;  Robertson's  Letiert  from  Paraguay;  Beaumont's 
t^  in  Buenoi  Avrei.) 
ARAGUAY  TEA.    [Tba.  Paraguay.] 
ARAIBA,  or  more  correctly  PARAH YEA,  is  a  river  in 
Bil.    It  drains  the  littoral  region  of  that  country,  which 
lids  between  43®  and  47''W.iong.  and  between  21^  and 
30'  6»lat,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  south  by  the  Serra  do 
*•  and  on  the  north   by  the  Serra  de  Mantequeira  and 
of  its  branches  called  Serra  de  Frecheira.     This  river 
ft  eoroparatively  short  course,  but  deserves  notice  because 
-•ins  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  capital  of  the 
Bilian  empire,  and  is  the  first  important  river  to  be  passed 
roreeding  into  the  interior  of  that  country.    The  valley 
osed  by  the  two  ranges  above  mentioned  is  traversed 
[itudinally  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  inferior  elevation, 
dd  Serra  de  Parahyba.    The  river  rises,  where  this  in* 
H  ridge  is  connected  with  the  Serra  do  Mar,  near  44* 
W.  long.,  and  flows,  under  the  name  of  Parabytinga,  west^ 
d,  until,  aAer  a  course  of  about  1 00  miles,  and  near  46* 
kog.,  it  turns  north-east  by  a  bend  forming  a  very  acute 
la  near  the  Aldea  de  Escada.    As  the  river  in  this  upper 
of  Its  course  descends  in  a  valley,  the  slope  of  which  is 
(iderable,  the  current  is  too  rapid  to  admit  any  kind  of 
igation.    From  the  Aldea  de  Escada  the  river  runs  east- 
h-east  through  a  valley  enclosed  by  the  Serra  de  Para- 
a  on  the  south  and  the  Serras  de  Martequeira  and 
^hei^a  on  the  north,  until  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  about 
liUs  north  of  Cape  de  S.Thome,  near  41*  W.  long.   lu 
-ae  in  this  valley  exceeds  400  miles,  so  that  it  runs  alto 
ler  abo%'a  500  miles.     From  the  Aldea  de  Escada  to  the 
11  town  of  Pendamonhangaba,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  the 
I  part  of  the  valley  is  some  miles  wide,  and  the  current 
ti#  river  rather  gentle  and  regular,  and  it  is  accordingly 
gated.    Lower  down  however  there  occur  several  rapids 
ralls^  as  the  valley  grows  narrower  and  the  mountains 
mch  dose  to  the  banks  of  the  river.    About  20  miles 
w  Lor^na.  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  has  enlarged  to 
width  of  half  a  mile,  is  contracted  to  about  1 0  yards  by 
ig  wall  of  rock  on  both  sides,  which  is  more  than  60  feet 
I  and  600  yards  iont;.     Farther  down   it  receives  the 
Mrs  of  two  considerable  tributaries,  the  Rio  Parabybuna 
Rio  Pomba,  each  of  which  runs  above  100  miles.    Tlie 
of  its  numerous  falls   is  that  of  S.  Fideles,  which   is 
twbat  more  than  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  to  the 
I  of  this  cataract  large  river-boats  ascend.    The  greater 
of  the  valley  of  this  river  is  still  in  its  natural  state, 
g  covered  with  trees  of  high  growth,  which  more  than 
ny  part  of  Brazil  exhibit  that  vigorous  vegetation  by 
ih  the  maritime  districts  of   that  empire  are  distin- 
bed.    This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  mois- 
of  the  air  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  con- 
en  ily  not  exposed  to  any  wind.  Cultivation  has  not  yet 
e  great  progress,  except  in  the  wider  portion  of  the 
y,  between  the  Aldea  de  Escada  and  Penaamonhangaba, 
-e  Indian  com  and  mandioca,  as  well  as  several  other 
tropical  products,  are  raised,  especially  sugar-cane  and 
xo,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  climate  and  soil  seem 
favourable.     (Spix  and  Martins,  Reise  in  Branlien ; 
derson^s  History  qf  Brazil.) 

IRAIXACTIC  INSTRUMENT,  or  Ptolemy's  Rules, 
name  given  to  an  instrument  invented  by  Ptolemy 
etermining  the  moon*s  parallax,  and  described  by  him, 
igest,  b.  v.,  c.  12. 

i,  BC,  Jig,  1,  are  two  stout  wooden  rods  turning  on  a 
)r  centre  at  B ;  BA  =  BC ;  AC  is  a  tliird  divided 
also  turning  on  a  pin  at  A,  and  passing  through  a  loop 
furcation  of  the  rod  BC  at  C.  PQ,  a  plumb  line  by 
1  AB  is  adjusted  vertically;  E,  F,  two  sights  fixed  on 
It  is  evident  if  A  B  be  truly  perpendicular  and  any 
t  be  seen  in  the  direction  EF,  that  AC  will  be  the 
of  the  angle  ABC,  that  is,  of  the  xenith  distance  of 
3ject.  A  C  may  be  divided  as  a  scale  of  equal  parts, 
be  angle  deduced  from  a  table  of  chords^  or  as  a  line 


of  chords  to  radius  A  B,  in  which  case  the  angle  may  be 
read  off  at  once.* 

A  figure  of  a  similar  instrument  may  be  found  in  Tycho 
Brahe,  Astron,  Instaur,  Mechanica,  sheet  C.  We  have 
thought  Ptolemy* s  Rules  worth  notice  chiefly  as  pointing 
out  a  very  cheap  and  accurate  instrument  for  obtaining  the 
time  by  the  method  of  equal  altitudes.  Let  A  B  be  a  rod 
turning  on  pivots  above  and  below,  for  instance,  between  the 
sill  and  architrave  of  a  window,  and  capable  of  being  set  per- 
pendicular by  a  plumb-line,  supposed  in  the  figure  to  hang 
behind  AB.  E  C,  a  stout  edge*  bar  turninffround  a  pin  at 
O,  and  fixable  in  any  direction  by  two  laths,  £  M,  C  N.  On 
E  C  a  telescope  is  lashed  (one  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose might  easily  be  nude  of  a  tin  tube  and  spectacle- 
glasses),  with  one  or  more  horixontal  wires  placed  in  the 
focus.  If  the  times  of  contact  of  the  sun's  limbs  with  the 
horixontal  wires  be  observed  in  the  forenoon  and  a|$ain  in 
the  afternoon  (the  axis  A  B  being  in  botli  cases  truly  ad- 
justed, and  the  instrument  in  other  respects  unchanged), 
the  data  will  be  obtained  for  finding  the  time  shown  by  the 
watch  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  i,e.  apparent  noon, 
with  great  accuracy  and  very  little  calculation.  (See  Schu- 
macher's Hiil/stqfeln,  p.  49,  &c. ;  Baily's  Tables,  pp.  92,  148, 
and  many  other  collections.)  The  determination  of  tho  error 
of  the  watch  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  same  star  is  even  mure 
simple,  as  there  is  then  no  motion  in  declination  to  be  al- 
lowed for,  and  the  middle  time  by  the  watch  of  similar  ob.-er- 
vations  is  the  time  when  the  star  passes  the  meridian,  or  its 
right  ascension,  which  is  known  from  the  Nautical  Almanac^ 
or  from  well-known  catalogues.  The  observer  must  be  very 
careful  to  adjust  the  instrument  by  the  plumb-line  to  the 
same  position  in  both  observations,  and  he  must  have  a  watch 
which  will  keep  time  correctly  for  the  interxal. 

Sometimes  the  word  parallactique  is  used  to  signify  the 
instrument  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Equatorial.  La- 
lande,  Astronomie,  §  2278.  says  the  proper  word  is  paraU 
latique,  or  that  which  follows  the  parallel  of  stars;  he 
reserves  parallactique  for  Ptolemy*s  Rules, 

PARALLAX,  wapoKXaKic,  used  in  astronomy  generally 
foiw  the  angular  variation  in  the  position  of  an  object 
caused  by  the  excentrio  situation  of  the  ob^rver  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  point  of  reference.  Thus  the  pamllax 
of  the  moon,  sun,  planets,  comets,  is  the  different-e  between 
the  position  of  any  of  those  bodies  as  seen  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  that  in  which  they  would  be  seen  if  the 
observer  were  placed  at  the  earth's  centre.  The  parallax  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  the  difference  between  their  places  as  seen 
fiom  the  earth  and  from  the  sun,  which  is  for  these  obser- 
vations the  point  of  reference.  All  bodies  within  the  solar 
system  are  in  the  first  instance  referred  to  the  earth's  centre; 
while  those  beyond  our  system,  as  the  fixed  stars,  arc  referred 
to  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  change  arising  from  ex* 
centric  position  in  each  case  is  called  parallax. 

From  the  efiects  of  parallax  we  derive  all  our  knowledge 

*  Soae  liberties  have  iMen  taken  with  Ptolomy's  dMcriiiUun,  anU  several 
omi^aious  made.  He  seems  to  have  been  siDicularly  unlucky  ta  an  ubacrver. 
tur  at  50^  56'  Appar.  Zen.  Dist.  he  found  the  muitb's  par.-illax  =  1'-^  7''  *vheDce 
Uie  horiMOtal  parallax  is  1^  )i0,  and  Uie  distance  of  muon  from  ilic  earth  39*8 
oT  the  earth's  radii.  He  has  drawa  tha  laUex  ounclusiou,  but  rurumately  seems 
BM  to  hAT0  used  tt  in  hit  theory. 
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of  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  the  bodies  which   are 
viaiUl'i  in  the  heavens. 


t-ct  AB  be  any  line  the  length  of  which  is  accurately 
measiuml,  and  let  iho  angles  C  A  B»  C  B  A»  be  obser>ed, 
then  Ihe  dislances  C  A  and  C  B  can  be  computed.  In  this 
way  logonanielrical  surveys  are  made,  wilh  the  fuiiher  pre- 
cautiiiii  ihatthe  onglc  AC  B  is  observed  when  this  ispoBsible, 
and  C  U  to  be  fixed  with  great  nicety-  The  angle  A  CB  is 
known,  feincc  it  =  Ihl*"*  —  (BAG  <f  ABC),  ond  we  have 
AB  :  BC  :  :  sin  ACB  :  fiin  CAB.  In  the  above  figure 
let  A  be  the  position  of  a  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface, 
B  the  centre  of  the  earth,  C  the  i^oon.  and  Z  tin  B  A 
produced)  the  geocentric  lenitk  Then  ZAC  is  tho  ap- 
parent  geocentric  zenith  distance  at  A;  ZBC  the  true 
geocenttic  zenith  distance,  t\e,  that  which  would  be  seen 
from  the  centre  of  Ihe  earth;  and  ACB=ZAC-ZBC, 
the  moon'b  parallax  *  also 

AB 
sin   parallaxes  jT^  X  iiti  Appt.  geocent.  len.  di»t. 

When  AC  iti  at  rit/ht  angles  toB  A  this  sine  =  1  and  the 
moon  is  in  the  horizon.  This  value  of  tho  parallax  is 
called  the  horizontal  parallax;   naraing  ihis  P,  and  any 

A  B 
other  value  of  the  parallax  |>,  we  have  sin  P  =  ^-^^  and 

sin  p  —  sin  P  v  sin  oppt.  geocent.  Zen,  dist. 
It  is  evident  that  tf  P  can  be  measured,  ihe  distance  R  of 
the  iiioon*?  centre  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  can  be 
found,  fur  the  other  quantity  AB  or  r  is  the  raditis  of  the 
'ei*.rlh  at  the  place  of  observation,  which  is*  known  from  ter- 
restrial tnv'asurcment.  Now  suppose  a  second  speciator  on 
tliL-  same  racridRU  at  A',  whose  geocentric  zenith  is  Z\  an  J 
tliat  the  two  observers  each  observe  the  moon  upon  the 
meiidiari  at  the  sanae  tnomont:  then,  if  2r  and  2' be  two 
observed   geocentnc  zenith   distances,   and   p  and   p'  the 

„  „      BA        r    ^,     BA'       r' 

parallaxe,,  P=  -  ^^^F..  ^^- ^ -^.  ,nd 

ZABC=^-p 
ZA'BC=5'-p', 

and  adding  A B A'=ff-hy-(p4-p'j,  where  ABA' 
'  is  the  sum  or  di Terence  of  the  geocentric  latitudes  of  A  and 
A',  and  ffLiiid  3^^  are  known  by Vjbserva! ion ;  hence  the  value 
t}f  p-\-p'  or  AC  A  is  found.     From  the  equations 

r  r' 

p  +  p'=;p  +  x'— AB  A';  sin  p  =  -p^sin  zi  8mp'  =  ^aiii  #'; 

it  is  easy  to  find  the  value  of  R. 

In  practice,  though  the  process  is  less  simple,  the  pritvciple 
temams  the  same.  Two  distant  observatories  can  searcily 
bo  found  exactly  on  the  ^ame  raeridian,  but  the  tables  of 
tho  moon  enable  us  to  reduce  (he  obsenation  at  one  of  the 
observaiuries  to  exactly  whni  it  teould  have  be&n  if  it  had 

Bti  made  under  the  meridian  of  the  other.  When  the  pa- 
&Jax  is  small,  it  is  advisabio  to  compare  the  planet  by  the 
micrometer  with  stars  vvhit:h  are  nearly  in  it**  parallel. 
When  the  parallax  and  con^equenily  the  distance  for  any 
given  time  is  known,  the  di:iiance  and  paralkx  for  any  other 
lime  can  he  found  from  theory ,  By  observations  of  this 
kind,  combining  iho  obsei  vatiouH  of  La  Caille  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  with  other  observations  made  in  Europe,  the 
parallax  of  the  moon  and  of  Mars  were  fixed  with  great 
axcunicy.  Mr.  Henderson  has  recently  inveslij^ated  liie 
value  of  the  moon's  parallax  fiotn  a  comparison  of  his  own 
observattous  at  the  Cape  with  those  made  at  Greenwich  and 
Canibridge.     {Mem.  Aftt.  Soc,  vol.  x.,  p.  283.) 

It  Will  be  seen  that  the  point  from  which  the  moon's  zenith 

distances  are  to  bo  measurod  is  in  the  prolongation  of  a  line 

'  drawn  from  Ihe  centre  of  the  earths  and  not  in  the  prolongation 

"*^n  line  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a 

i-line.   The  correction  which  is  to  be  applied  to  ihe  as- 


tronomical ^niih,  in  order  to  find  the  pCiocenlrio  let)! 
given  in  many  coUecliDUsof  tables  for  a  certain  h>poihcstnrf 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  horizon (al  parallax  s»ivcn  intb 
Nautical  Almanac  is  that  which  belongs  10  the  equator  wlica 
the  carllfs  radius  is  largest.  A  seoond  luble  for  red 
this  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  to  the  paralUx  pi 
the  plttce  of  observation  (viz.  log.  rad,,  supposing  tb 
torial  rud.  =  1>  always  accompanies  that  above  referr 

Parallax  of  the  San.—TliG  first  attempt  to  dcten 
sun's  distance  seems  to  bo  due  to  Aristarchus  of 
and  presupposes  the  knowli^dge  of  th»  moon's  paralli 
drawing   a   tig u re-,   it  will  imtiiedialely  be  &een  thai! 
the  moon  has  completed  her  first  quarter  (she  is  thi 
to  be  dichotomized,  or  cut  exactly  \n  two*,  the  sun, 
and  si>ecta(or  lurni  a  tiianglc,  wliich  is  right  angled 
moon.     Now  the  angle  which  separates  the  sun  ' 
muon  can  be  observed  at  the  Eame  instant:  suppose  it  = 
we  have — 
Distance  earlh  Sc  sun  =  distance  earth  &  moon  X  s«»fc 

The  exact  moment  of  dichotnmy  cannot  be  noted  tol 
much  accuracy  ;;  yec  repeated  observations  would  slwwllrt 
the  sun  was  far  more  distant  than  the  moon.  Theaiitia( 
astronomers  seem  to  have  estimated  the  sun's  parsllsx 
be  from  2'  to  3',  which  suffered  a  graduaS  reduction  » 
means  of  observation  improved.  The  parallax  of  tbe 
might  with  modern  instruments  be  measured  m  the  saint 
as  that  of  the  moon  or  planets  above  described,  but  not  1 
well,  as  a  longer  time  must  elapse  between  the  passapaflk 
sun  and  that  of  a  star  nearly  in  the  same  parallel,  rtul 
says  that  Ilipparchus  computed  Ihe  moon's  parallax 
the  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses,  that  is,  he  deduced 
value  of  the  moon  s  parallax  from  the  phenomeni 
eclipses  on  two  suppositions  of  the  sun^s  parallax,  ni 
that  it  was  =  0,  and  again  that  it  was  a  definite 
uuantity*  As  tho  circumstances  of  a  solar  eclipse  vary 
the  effects  of  parallax,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  way  Hi]}| 
would  get  something  like  equation*  of  condition  i 
the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  which 
solved  as  soon  as,  by  the  problem  of  Aristarchus  or 
other  method,  he  could  determine  the  relation 
these  two  quantities. 

Wt3  have  thus  shown  that  an  approximate  knoi 
of  the  distances  of  the  moon^  sun,  and  planets,  in  U 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  requires  nothing  moi 
observation  and  the  solution  of  a  triangle  one  side  off 
and  the  two  including  angles  are  known.    The 
of  these  bodies  can  be  imroedialely  calculated 
apparent   diameters  and  true  distance;  so  that 
point  there  is  no  room  for  scepticism,  if  it  be  grai 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  two  right  angles. 

There  is  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  parallax 
observer.  Let  Mars  in  opposition  be  the  object,  aiid 
it  in  right  ascension  with  a  neighbouring  star  in  tbi] 
parallel  on  the  meridian,  and  also  several  hours  bef( 
ai^ain   after  his  irinsit.      The  parallax,   bci; 
a  vertical  circle,  will  not  affect  the  right  ascei 
meridian:  hence  the  meridian  comparison  will 
difieience  uf  right  ascension  between  the  plai 
The  other  observations  (after  correcting  the  plsi 
by  his  hourly  motiun,  which   is  known  either  ti 
tables  or  from   observp.tians  on  preceding  and  suc( 
days)  present  right  ascensions  of  the  planet  alTectcd 
rail  ax  in  different  ways,  and  from  tlvcse  effects  iya 
compute  the  stciual  value  of  the  liorizonial  para I] 
senuently  the  distance  of  the  planet  in  term*  of  1 
rnutus  at  the  place.     The  star  of  comparison  an( 
angle  must  bo  so  selected  that  no  error  can  arise 
certainty  of  lefractioti.     Similar  observations  which 
parallax  may  be  made  with  the  altitude  and  ai tmutll| 
but  Ihese  observations  do  not  admit  of  much  nicety^ 

Kepler*s  discoveries,*  that  the  planets  move  in 
round  tho  .sun  in  the  focus,  that  the  area  swept 
radius  vector  in  a  given  time  is  a  constant  quantity 
same  planet,  and  lastly,  that  Ihe  squares  of 
times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distance,  hi 
means  for  a  much  more  accurate  deterrainall 
sun's  parallax.  Assuming  these  lnws,  ihoybrfw*  of  tL 
of  the  earth  and  planets  and  their  relative  distanoe* <*** ^ 
determined  from  observation;  hence,  if  the  parallax u^ *'J 
one  planet  can  be  found,  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  iiid'^'^ 
the  other  planets  can  be  computed.     Observations  of  M<^ 

*  TIhmijU  Uiode  ilUcoTeriei  art  due  to  Kepler,  tli*  saUAlacsuff 
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nstance.  at  1ii«  opposition,  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
J  and  at  Greenwuh.  will  afTurd  a  very  tolerable  value  of 
arallax  and  hence  of  hU  distance.  Again  as  the  pro- 
3n  between  the  distances  of  Mars  and  the  earth  from 
iin  at  any  time  is  known  from  the  form  of  their  orbits 
heir  periodic  times,  and  the  angle  between  the  sun  and 
at  the  earth  can  be  observed,  the  triangle  be- 
1  the  sun,  earth,  and  Mars  can  be  completely  solved, 
lence  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  his  parallax  be  com- 
l.  These  observations  can  be  repeated  at  every  opposi- 
>f  Mars,  and  if  Mars  be  compared  by  the  micrometer 
stars  near  the  same  parallel,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to 
ossible  accuracy  of  the  observations.  In  the  NauL 
,  1839»  pp.  551-55,  there  is  a  list  of  the  stars  with  which 
i  is  to  be  daily  compared  at  its  opposition  in  that  year. 
%.  Ast.  Soc^  vol.  ii.,  p.  27,  and  vol.  vi.,  207,  &c.) 
le  observation  however  by  which  the  parallax  of  the  sun 
»termined  with  the  greatest  certainty,  is  that  of  the 
ige  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  commonly  called  the 
fit  of  Venus.    (Transit  of  Venus] 


the  figure  let  S#  be  the  sun,  £«  the  earth,  and  V  and 
ro  positions  of  Venus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  moving 
le  direction  VV.  To  make  the  figure  simple,  we 
ose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  and  that  V  V  represents 
excess  of  the  angular  motion  of  Venus  above  that  of 
»rth.  A  spectator  at  E  will  see  the  commencement 
e  transit  when  Venus  is  at  V,  but  a  spectator  at  e  will 
b^in  to  see  it  when  Venus  is  at  V.  The  time  which 
;  elapsie  between  these  two  moments  is  equal  to  the 
in  which  Venus  passes  from  V  to  V^  or  in  which  she 
ribes  the  angle ES«  round  the  sun  with  her  relative  angu- 
Qotion.  But  the  angle  'ESe  is  twice  the  sun*s  horizontal 
Ilax ;  hence,  since  the  time  elapsed  between  the  ingress 
he  two  places  is  known  from  observation  and  from 
difference  of  longitudes,  and  the  hourly  angular  motions 
enus  and  the  earth  round  the  sun  are  known  from  the 
as,  and  consequently  the  difference  of  the>ie  motions, 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  can  be  found.  It  is  evi- 
>  that  as  the  ingress  is  accelerated  at  E  and  retarded 
80  the  egress  will  be  accelerated  at  E  and  retarded  at  e, 
us  then  occupying  the  positions  V'^  V'. 
»t  us  suppose  further  that  a  spectator  who  saw  the  in- 
I  at  E,  and  therefore  as  early  as  possible,  should  by  the 
lion  of  the  earth  be  carried  to  e,  where  he  would  see  the 
Bs  as  late  as  possible,  while  the  spectator  of  the  late 
ess  at  e  is  in  like  manner  carried  to  E,  where  he  sees 
earliest  egress.*  In  the  first  case  the  time  of  the  transit 
icreased  as  much  as  possible  bv  the  effect  of  parallax, 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  equally  diminished.    Now  su)>- 

the  parallax  of  the  sun  to  nave  a  certain  value,  the 
llax  of  Venus  and  the  effect  o/  these  parallaxes  in  in- 
king or  diminish  the  duration  of  the  transit  for  any 
ifi<^  places  of  observation  can  be  computed.  Hence 
1  the  durations  are  really  observed,  the  differences  he- 
rn the  observed  duration  and  that  which  would  have 
I  observed  if  the  spectator  had  been  placed  at  the 
re  of  the  earth  will  fix  the  actual  amount  of  the  paral- 

The  especial  excellence  of  this  method  consists  in  the 
t^-f  with  which  a  particular  phenomenon  can  be  observed, 
ely,  the  first  streak  of  light  which  is  seen  after  the  in- 
r  contact  at  ingress  and  \he  last  streak  before  the  in- 
•r  contact  at  egress.     Two  points  on  the  earth  are 

Im  rxplaiwlion  U  only  intsoded  to  exhibit  Uie  prUdpU  on  which  tlib 
mpurinnt  probUfin  depeudii. 

1if«  ob««rvfttiua  Memt  not  to  have  bwa  qnite  wi  deftnlte  u  w«i  cx- 
l ;  R  liitl*  oouftMii>u  was  rcniarli«a  at  tha  poiut  d  interior  oontaci  Iwfuro 
rmatiun  of  the  thrwad  of  iii;ht.  a  aort  of  black  drop  (giitta  nigral  Mr. 
»»aw  wverul  bbick  thread*  coniuKstlng  tho  edgn  of  me  can  and  mutm 
f  I'ltr  rurmatiun  aud  break  nj;  up  uf  Uie  anualua  iu  the  eclipae  of  Mnv  15, 
[Mem.  AmL  Hoc,,  tuL  x.,  p.  1;,  which  teenu  to  be  a  phonuaenon  0/  the 
kind. 


chosen  where  the  beginning  and  end  are  both  visible,  in 
one  of  which  the  duration  is  shortened  as  much  as  possible, 
while  it  is  increased  in  the  other.  Every  observation  of 
either  ingress  or  e-ress  can  in  fact  be  usei  for  determin- 
ing the  parallax,  provided  the  loni;itude  of  the  place  of 
observation  and  the  time  be  suliiciently  well  known ;  but 
where  both  the  ingress  and  egress  are  observed,  the  dura- 
tion alone  requires  care.  Transits  of  Venus  were  observed 
in  1761  and  1769.  and  the  parallax  of  the  sun  deduced  by 
various  geometers.  (Lag^range,  Memoires  de  Berlin,  1766 ; 
EncVe,  Der  Venus  DurchgaJig,  Gutha,  1824.)  The  next 
transits  will  take  place  in  1874  and  1882. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  parallaxes,  and  cons>equenily  the  distances  of  the 
bodies  composing  our  system,  have  been  described,  and  we 
will  now  point  out  the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  is  ap- 
plied. Every  observation  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets  is 
affected  by  parallax  and  must  be  corrected  for  this  pre\'ious 
to  further  calculation.  All  celestial  bodies  are  apparently 
elevated  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  and  those  of 
our  system  are  depressed  by  the  effect  of  parallax.  In  nau- 
tical works  there  are  tables  for  reducing  the  observed 
altitude  of  any  heavenly  body  to  its  true  altitude,  i.e. 
to  that  which  it  would  have  if  there  were  no  atmo- 
sphere and  the  spectator  were  at  the  earth's  centre.  In 
most  of  the  problems  from  which  the  longitude  is  deter- 
mined astronomically,  in  solar  eclipses,  occultations,  and 
lunar  distances  the  {Treat  difficulty  and  trouble  isin  computing 
the  effect  produced  by  the  moon's  parallax.  Astronomers  have 
invented  convenient  formula)  for  this  purpose,  according  to 
the  planes  to  which  the  bodies  are  referred.  Thus  in  work- 
ing out  an  occultation,  the  moon  may  be  referred  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  when  the  effects  of  parallax  in  altitude, 
and,  if  great  accuracy  be  required,  in  azimuth,  must  be  com- 
puted ;  or  again,  to  the  equinoctial.,  when  the  parallax  in 
right  ascension  and  declination  is  to  be  calculated;  or 
finally,  to  the  ecliptic,  when  the  parallaxes  in  longitude  and 
latitude  must  be  found.  The  rules  for  these  computations 
are  given  in  treatises  on  Astronomy. 

The  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun,  ac- 
cording to  Encke,  =  8*  5776."  Its  true  value  for  every  ten 
days  is  given  in  the  Naut,  Alman.  at  the  end  of  the  ephe- 
meris  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  equatoreal  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  moon  for  mean  noon  and  midnight  is  at  puge 
III.  of  each  month,  and  the  parallaxes  of  the  planets  are  in 
the  last  column  of  the  planetary  meridian  ephcmeris. 

One  effect  of  parallax  is,  that  the  moon  appears  under  a 
larger  angle  when  near  the  zenith  than  when  near  the 
horizon.  This  is  contrary  to  common  opinion,  but  may  be 
very  easily  proved  experimentally,  by  any  one  who  rat 
handle  a  sextant  with  ordinary  care.  When  the  moon  is  in 
the  zenith,  the  horizontal  diameter  may  be  augmented  from 
3U''  to  40".  Tlicre  is  a  table  for  this  augmentation  of  the 
moon's  semidiameter  in  most  nautical  works. 

Constant  qf  Parallax  (la  constant e  de  la  parallaxe)  is  the 
angle  under  which  the  earth*s  radius  would  be  seen  at  the 
centre  of  the  moon  when  she  is  at  her  mean  distance.  The 
radius  chosen  by  La  Place  is  that  which  belongs  to  a  lati- 
tude of  whieh  the  square  of  the  sine  =r  }. 

PARALLAX  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS.  When  Coper- 
nicus proposed  his  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  motion,  one 
striking  astronomical  objection  was,  that  the  enormous  dis- 
placement of  the  spectator's  place  which  his  system  sup- 
posed was  not  supported  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
positions  of  the  fixed  stars.  Every  improvement  in  instru- 
ments, in  the  art  of  observing,  or  in  the  science  of  computa- 
tion, seemed  to  increase  the  distance  of  the  sun,  and  conse- 
quently the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  still  no  sidereal  change 
could  be  detected.  Hence,  until  the  discoveries  of  Newton 
brought  forward  physical  arguments,  of  which  however  the 
conclusiveness  is  not  imm^iately  visible,  the  Copernican 
hypothesis  was  embraced  on  the  grounds  of  its  symmetry  and 
simplicity  rather  than  on  demonstration.  Opponents  might 
always  ask  for  the  experimentum  crude,  the  effects  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  the  apparent  displacement  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  this  could  not  bo  supplied. 

Many  attempts  were  however  made.  Hooke  erected  a 
zenith  sector  at  his  chambers  in  Gresham  College,  and 
made  some  incomplete  observations  in  which  he  fancied 
he  could  trace  the  effects  of  parallax.  Flamsteed  found 
variations  in  the  north  polar  distances  of  fixed  stars, 
which  he  attributed  to  parallax,  although,  as  was  shown 
by  Cassiui  and  Roomer,  this  would   have  produced  re« 
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suits  with  a  totally  different  law.  Roemer  himielf,  after 
many  efforts  to  deduce  parallax  from  observations  in  declina- 
tion*  renounced  the  attempt,  on  account,  as  he  says,  of '  a  cer- 
tain variation  in  the  declinations  of  stars  which  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  refractions  nor  parallaxes/and  pursued  his  inves- 
tigation by  observations  in  nght  ascension,  in  which  it  seems 
lie  believed  himself  to  be  successful.  At  length  Bradley 
commenced  the  research  with  far  better  astronomical  means, 
and  by  his  discoveries  of  aberration  and  nutation,  fully  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  which  had  perplexed  his  predeces- 
bors.  It  is  curious  that  Roemer,  who  had  discovered  the 
gradual  transmission  and  finite  velocity  of  light,  should 
have  been  perplexed  with  the  necessary  results  of  this  very 
property  in  another  shape ;  and  that  Bradley,  while  pur- 
suing the  problem  of  parallax,  which  had  been  originally 
interesting  as  a  proof  of  the  earth's  change  qfplaee^  should 
have  hit  upon  phenomena  which  satisfactorily  proved  the 
earth*s  motion,  and  so  confirmed  the  Copernican  hypothesis 
by  evidence  different  from  what  he  sought.  Bradley's 
observations  further  showed  that  the  effect  of  parallax  in 
any  of  the  stars  observed  by  him  could  not  amount  to  2" 
and  probably  was  not  l". 

The  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  places  in  the  fixed  stars, 
which  the  change  of  position  in  the  earth  would  produce, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figure.    Let  S  be  the  place 


of  the  sun,  E  that  of  the  earth,'  and  t  that  of  a  fixed  star. 
Tlien  the  star  is  seen  from  the  earth  in  the  direction  E#, 
and  from  the  sun  in  the  direction  Ss;  the  difference  in 
these  two  directions  is  the  angle  £«S,  that  is,  the  angle  of 
parallax.  If  St',  tt't  be  drawn  parallel  to  Et,  ES,  and  the 
observations  made  from  the  earth  be  referred,  as  observations 
of  this  kind  are  always  supposed  to  be,  to  the  sun,  the  true 
place  of  the  star  is  at  #,  while  the  place  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  observation  is  s'.  At  the  end  of  half  a  year  the  place 
of  the  earth  wi^S.  be  at  E',  and  the  star  is  seen  in  the  direc- 
tion E's.  Henre  it  is  referred  to  the  position  t"  in  respect 
of  S.  It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  parallax  is  to  cause 
the  star  to  appear  to  describe  an  orbit  round  its  true  place 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  similar  and  equal  to  the 
earth's  orbit  round  the  sun ;  and  further,  that  parallax  is 
always  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  star,  sun,  and  earth, 
and  that  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the  angle  which  the  sun 
and  star  subtend  at  the  earth.  When  this  is  clearly  con- 
ceived, it  will  also  be  seen  that  this  ellipse,  which  is  similar 
to  the  earth's  orbit,  will  be  seen  obliquely  from  the  earth, 
and  consequently  be  projected  into  another  ellipse  with 
altered  proportions.  The  same  figure  would  serve  for  an 
explanation  of  aberration,  except  that  abeiration  is  in  a 
plane  defined  by  the  star  and  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion,  which  direction  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining 
the  earth  and  sun,  so  that  the  phenomena  of  parallax  and 
aberration  are  similar,  only  the  effect  of  parallax  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  effect  of  aberration.  This  affords  a  convenient 
mode  of  computing  the  coefficient  of  parallax  when  that 
of  aberration  is  known.* 

There  is  another  view  of  parallax.  Suppose  a  spectator 
at  the  start;  then  he  would  see  the  earths  radius  vector 
SE  under  the  angle  of  parallax.  The  earth's  orbit  may  be 
considered  to  be  circular,  and  as  the  plane  is  inclined  to  a 

*  ThU  similarity  between  aberration  and  parallax  t«  not  rigoroua.but  nearly 
•0.  It  woulil  be  itricUy  true  if  the  rarth  moved  uiiiti»nnly  in  a  circle.  There  are 
convenient  tables  for  compiitinf  abrrratiou  lor  a  given  cuuttaoiofaherralion. 
CulcuUte  tlie  aberration  by  theae  Ubles  for  0-f-i»o,  0  being  the  sun'« 
longitude  at  the  time,  divide  by  the  M-conds  of  Uie  constant  of  ahemition.  and 
you  have  Uie  coefficient  oi  parallax,  the  (Kirallax  b^iiig  hupuosed  -  1".  Aiko 
the  times  when  the  parallax  in  right  a*censioti  or  declumtion  b  ho  greatest  pos- 
Mble  wiU  be  when  tha  effect  of  aberraUoo  in  tho»e  directioua  is  0,  aud  mio 
noft 


spectator  anywhere  except  in  the  pole  of  the  edij 
earth  will  appear  to  describe  an  ellipse  about  S  a 
The  nearer  the  star  e  is  to  the  ecliptic,  the  more  c 
this  ellipse  will  be,*  but  in  all  cases  there  is  a  <lia 
the  earth's  orbit,  vix.  that  which  is  perpendicular  to 
joining  St,  which  is  seen  in  its  true  proporuoos 
foreshortening. 

Since  Roemer  and  Bradley,  many  astronomers  hai 
for  parallax  by  observation  in  right  asceni»ion  and 
tion.  Bessel  could  find  no  evidence  of  such  ao 
Bradley's  transit  or  zenith  distance  observations, 
from  meridian  zenith  observations,  concluded  tbi 
had  a  parallax  of  4"  and  Procyon  one  of  5"' 7 ;  Ca 
found  a  parallax  of  4".4  in  a  LyrsB.  But  the  most  ] 
ing  and  accurate  observations  for  deducing  tbt 
parallax  from  meridian  observations  were,  notkM 
prosecuted  by  Dr.  Brinkley  at  Dublin  with  an  8-(b 
by  Ramsden,  and  by  Mr.  Pond  at  Greenwich  wi 
ibot  mural-circle  of  Trouehton.  Dr.  Brinkley  c 
that  he  had  established  without  doubt  a  sensible  pa 
a  Lyrse,  a  Cygni,  and  a  AouiloB,  while  Mr.  Poa 
tained  that  no  sensible  parallax  was  shown  in  any 
stars,  from  observations  in  declination  and  in  rigli 
sion.  He  further  corroborated  this  result  by  oompi 
stars,  a  Cygni  and  /3  Aurigse,  which  have  nearly  t 
declination  and  opposite  right  ascension,  with  a  & 
This  controversy  continued  for  several  vears,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  Dr.  Brinkley  was  i 
and  that  Mr.  Pond  was  right  in  his  conclusions,  I 
good  deal  of  interest  attached  to  the  discussion.  D 
ley's  last  memoir  is  in  the  Transactione  qf  ike  Bo 
Academy ^  vol.  xiv.  Mr.  Pond's  paper  on  the  pan 
Lyrse  will  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1823.  part 
A  series  of  most  excellent  observations  of  a  Lyras  v 
at  Greenwich  in  1836,  for  the  express  puroose  of  sm 
its  parallax.  After  a  careful  discussion,  Mr.  Airy  ( 
that  the  annual  parallax  of  a  Lyrse,  thoueh  uni 
existing  in  a  quantity  theoretically  measurable,  it 
to  be  made  sensible  to  our  most  accurate  meridia 
ments.  {Mem.  Ast.  Society,  vol.  x.,  p.  239.)  Ye 
transit  observations  by  Bessel  and  Struve  have  st 
the  parallaxes  of  all  the  stars  they  have  examin 
way  are  so  small  as  to  leave  the  existence  of  aa; 
parallax  exceedingly  doubtful.     The  only  star 

Sarallax  seems  to  be  shown  with  great  probability 
ian  observation  is  the  double  star  a  Cenlaua 
Ast.  Soc,  vol.  xi.,  p.  61.)  It  may  perhaps  be  it 
Sirius,but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  satisfacloi 
tained  by  such  instruments.  There  are  so  many 
error,  and  the  whole  quantity  sought  for  is  so  minut 
can  scarcely  expect  a  decided  value  of  paiallax  to 
by  meridian  observation.  It  is  pretty  certain  tba 
meter  of  the  earth*s  orbit  does  not  subtend  a  lai 
than  l'^  at  any  of  the  stars  hitherto  examined, 
Centauri  (it  may  b3  less  in  any  proportion) ;  so  tfaii 
tance  of  these  stars  is  at  least  400,000  tim^s  the  d 
the  sun  from  tlio  earth. 

Sir  William  Hcrschel  first  pointed  out  the  mode 
ing  parallax  uhirh  afibrds  a  prubabiltty  of  succeH 
which  dei)cnds  upon  the  measuiement  of  doublei 
his  paper,  Phil  Trans.,  1 762.  part  i.,  p.  82,  be  sht 
if  the  stars  which  compose  a  double  star  be  atdifl 
tanccs  from  the  earth,  \ihich  was  at  that  time 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  differences  in  ma«;nitudti,1 
be  differently  affected  by  pai'allax,  and  therefor* 
apparent  distance  from  each  other  will  be  altered  b] 
of  position  in  the  spectator.  Now  as  the  apparen 
of  two  neighbouring  stars  can  be  measured  with  g 
racy,t  the  problem  of  parallax  is  thus  reduced  1 
finding  a  double  star  in  which  a  variation  of  dista 
servable,  and  following  the  law  which  the  earth's 
place  requires.  It  was  in  this  inquiry  that  Sii 
Herschel  discovered  that  very  many  oouble  sta 
relative  motion  both  in  distance  and  angular  posit 
proves  them  to  be  a  connected  system,  and  that  u 
result,  which  he  prosecuted  with  all  his  ardour  a 
seems  to  have  led  him  from  the  investigation  o 
into  his  profound  and  orij^inal  researches.  Sir  . 
schel  ( PhiL  Trans.,  1 826,  part  iii.,  p.  266)  ext 
fiilher*8  proposal  for  the  discovery  of  pamllax  b 

•  The  Bomi-nxis  major  is  thi*  i-arth's  raMiiis  vector,  aud  lue  aei 
it  the  rarth'B  radiii*  Vf  c«ur  X   *in  of  ©'s  latitude. 

t  It  U  peiUaps  more  easy  to  dtttArmiue  tlio  (UstaiiM  01*  •  dsah 
than  to  fix  aa  alMoluto  pUce  to  1".0, 
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tth«  Ttriation  produced  by  parallax  in  the  angle  of  posi- 
1  of  two  stars  is  a  more  sensible  phenomenon  and  one 
"eeaiiily  measured  than  the  variation  in  distance;  and  in 
PhiL  trans.^  1827,  p.  126,  he  published  a  conaiderable  list 
Utrs  suitable  for  this  research,  with  the  tiraei  of  year 
in  the  observations  would  show  the  greatest  effect  of 
lUax. 

has  been  shown  that  the  earth's  change  of  place 
IS  orbit  causes  each  star  to  have  an  apparent  motion 
n  ellipse  of  which  the  major  axis  is  parallel  to 
icliptic  and  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
ten  at  the  distance  of  the  star,  and  the  minor  axis 
I  to  the  major  X  sine  «'s  latitude.  If  then  the 
be  a  connected    system,    and    comparatively  near 

other,  the  stars  will  appear  to  describe  two   equal 

similar  ellipses,  and  the  line  joining  their  appa- 
placet  will  he  equal  and  parallel  to  the  line  joining 

true  positions.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  look  for 
sfbct  of  parallax  in  micrometrical  or  relative  mea- 

*  of  distance  and  position  in  a  connected  system.     But 

•  of  the  stars  be  much  farther  from  us  than  the  other, 
ooe  it  ten  times  farther  off,  then  the  apparent  el- 
I  will  continue  to  be  similar,  and  similarly  described, 
the  dimensions  of  that  described  by  the  more  distant 
irill  be  1- 1 0th  of  that  star  described  by  the  nearer,  which 
m  to  the  same  thing  as  supposing  the  more  distant  star 
I  fixed,  and  the  nearer  star  to  describe  round  its  true 
\  an  ellipse  of  9-lOths  the  actual  dimensions.  If  with 
Villiam  Herschel  we  measure  the  apparent  distances  of 
wo  stars,  those  are  best  suited  to  the  purpose  in  which 
ine  joining  the  stars  is  in  the  direction  of  the  major 
>f  the  parallactic  ellipse,  i.e.  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

Eroceed  by  measures  of  position,  as  recommended  by 
n  Herschel,  those  stars  are  most  favourable  in  which 
ne  joining  the  two  stars  is  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic, 
learoely  necessary  to  say  that  these  conditions  are  not 
lus,  and  that  stars  tolerablv  near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
xiuall?  well  suited  to  either  kind  of  measure,  as  the 
rent  euipsa  is  then  almost  a  circle.  Since  theapplica- 
>f  eloek-work  to  large  equatorials,  we  think  that  tiie 
UKS  of  distance  of  double  stars  may  be  made  nearly  as 
'atolv,  and  even  more  easily,  than  angles  of  ix>sition ; 
further,  that  any  telescopes  which  have  j]et  been  con- 
ted  may  be  mounted  eauatorially  and  carried  by  clock- 
.  Most  of  the  close  aouble  stars  are  probably  con- 
td,and  are  therefore  unfit  for  the  detection  of  parallax, 
n,  when  the  distance  exceeds  a  few  seconds,  measures 
the  wire  micrometer  and  with  high  powers  are  not 
hctory,  for  the  eye  in  delicate  measurement  must  see 
itars  at  the  same  glance.  The  number  of  stars  appa- 
fdouble  in  which  parallax  is  likely  to  be  found,  and  so 
as  to  admit  of  accurate  measurement  with  the  wire 
meter,  is  probably  very  small :  happily  there  is  another 
iment  of  equal  accuracy  with  the  wire  micrometer,  and 
Ker  grasp,  which  can  be  applied  to  this  research,  the 
fieier,  [Micrometer.!  The  heliometer  will  measure 
ices  of  minutes  as  easily  as  the  wire  micrometer  can 
are  seconds. 

the  last-named  property,  that  of  measuring  considerable 
a,  the  heliometer  is  unrivalled,  and  thus  we  see  its 
ial  use  in  the  researches  connected  with  parallax.  It 
lost  hopeless  to  attack  the  problem  by  any  other  means 
iient  known ;  and  the  divided  eye-piece,  which  is  found 
useful  for  small  measures  of  distance,  is,  like  the  wire 
>meter,  limited  to  this  object. 

»r  his  researches  on  parallax,  Bessel  selected  the 
le  star  61  Cygni,  which  is  a  double  star  having  a  large 
if  motion.  This  property  leads  us  naturally  to  guess 
it  is  a  comparatively  near  star,  as  its  actual  velocity 
1  otherwise  be  enormously  large.  Two  stars  a  and  b 
ohosen,  b  in  the  direction  joining  the  component  stars 
Cygni,  and  a  at  right  angles  to  this  direction.  The 
vacions  of  b  are  made  by  bringing  it  into  the  middle  of 
so  stars,  those  of  a  by  placing  it  in  the  same  line  with 
wo  stars.  As  the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  are  nearly  of 
ime  brightness,  the  observation  is  exceedingly  accu- 
These  measurements  were  continued  for  fourteen 
iis  with  very  little  interruption.  The  stars  a  and  b 
( Ur  removed  from  6 1  Cygni  as  to  render  any  connexion 
Y  improbable.  Variations  were  found  in  these  dis- 
I,  which,  being  compared  with  the  effect  which  paral- 
)uld  produce,  are  exactly  accounted  for ;  therefore  this 
ion  is  produced  by  parallax,  for  it  can  bo  shown  that 


any  other  knoum  cause  of  disturbance  has  been  got  nd  of 
by  the  skill  of  the  observer.  The  result  is  that  the  parallax 
of  61  Cygni  is  0''.314;  whence  the  distance  of  61  Cypni  is 
658,000  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and 
light  from  the  star  is  lOf  years  in  reaching  us.  Though 
subsequent  observations  may  modify  this  result,  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  will  undergo  any  considerable  alteration. 
iAstron.  Nachrickten^  N.  365,  6.)  There  is  a  second  me- 
moir not  yet  published.  For  Struve*s  inouiry  into  the  sub- 
ject of  pnrallax,  see  his  splendid  work  Stellarum  Duplicium 
et  Multrplicium  Mensurte  Micrometriop^  «fr.,  annis  a  1 824 
ad  1837  institutrB,  p.  clxii.,  where  he  enters  very  fully  into 
this  subject. 

PARALLAX,  ANNUAL,  is  the  angle  under  which  the 
earth*8  orbit  is  seen  by  a  superior  planet. 

PARALLAX,  in  practical  optics,  is  the  longitudinal 
misplacement  of  the  wires  in  a  telescope  or  microscope.  If 
the  wires  are  not  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  object- 
glass,  the  image  of  the  object  is  not  seen  distinctly  when 
the  wires  are  so  seen.  On  giving  a  little  motion  to  the 
eye.  the  object  will  seem  to  move  upon  the  wires.  If 
it  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  eye,  the  cell  carrying  the 
wires  must  be  pushed  in,  and  versd  vice.  There  arc  means 
for  this  adjustment  in  all  instruments  which  require  it,  and 
it  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  observers  should  be 
v6ry  careftilly  directed. 

PARALLEL  ROADS  OF  GLEN  ROY.  Glen  Roy 
and  several  other  valleys  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ex- 
hibit very  distinctly  a  seri^  of  parallel  and  nearly  horizontal 
lines,  embracing  tne  sides  of  the  hills  and  entering  many  of 
the  lateral  glens,  at  levels  Arom  a  few  to  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  general  bed  of  the  valley.  The  important 
evidence  which  these  elevated  terrace- lines  bring  to  the  so- 
lution of  questions  regarding  the  origin  of  valleys,  the  dis- 
persion of  alluvial  and  diluvial  detritus,  and  the  subsidence 
or  elevation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  induces  us  to  present  a 
critical  examination  of  the  state  and  progress  of  geological 
investigation  on  the  subject.  We  have  seen  and  examined 
Glen  Roy ;  but  the  principal  information  in  the  fallowing 
notice  is  gained  from  Dr.  MacCuUotoh,  Sir  T.Lauder  Dick, 
and  Mr.  C.  Darwin. 

Glen  Roy  is  a  valley  in  the  district  of  Lochaber,  whose 
headwaters  gather  on  a  wild  mountain  tract  near  the 
souree  of  the  Si)ey.  The  water  of  Roy  runs  nearly  south, 
and  joins  the  Spean,  which  turns  westward  to  enter  the 
'  great  valley*  of  Scotland,  below  the  south-western  extre- 
mity of  Loch  Lochy.  Passing  firom  Fort  William  to  the  foot 
of  Ulen  Roy,  we  have  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  primary 
limestone,  and  quartz  rock,  much  disguised  by  diluvial  ac- 
cumulations. Glen  Roy  divides,  not  indeed  exactly,  the 
mica  schist  and  gneiss  systems,  the  former  predominating 
on  the  western  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern  side.  About 
the  source  of  the  Spey  is  a  limited  tract  of  granite ;  and 
the  low  summit  of  drainage  between  Glen  Roy  and  Glen 
Spey  is  formed  of  this  rock.  From  this  flat  and  boggy 
summit  the  descent  is  gradual  to  Loch  Spey  on  the  eust, 
and  sudden  into  Glen  I&y  on  the  west.  Ilpper  Glen  Roy, 
as  MacCuUoch  terms  the  part  near  the  head,  is  an  ovu^l 
valley,  about  four  miles  in  length  and  one  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  bounded  on  two  opposite  sides  by  high  moun- 
tains, yielding  two  streams  from  the  north-west  and  south- 
east, which  meet  near  the  middle  of  the  valley.  From  their 
junction  the  united  water  of  Roy  flows  in  a  gradual  manner 
to  the  south-west  for  about  two  miles,  when  the  valley  con- 
tracts to  a  low  rocky  pass,  in  which  the  river  runs  a  troubled 
course,  and  then  emerges  into  the  wide  and  long  and  rather 
sinuous  valley  of  Lower  Glen  Roy.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rocky  gorge  which  separates  Uie  upper  from  the  lower  glen, 
MacCuUoch  directs  attention  to  a  remarkably  flat  rock ;  and 
observes  that  above  this  gorge,  in  Upper  Glen  Roy,  no  dn- 
tinct  terrace  or  8he(f  vrus  teen,  hut  a  /tn^was  noticed  ex- 
tending from  near  the  junction  of  the  streams  which  form 
the  Roy  towards  Loch  Spey ;  and  it  was  proved  by  the  spirit- 
level  that  this  line  was  level  with  the  remarkable  flat  rock 
at  the  gorge  which  terminates  Upper  Glen  Roy,  and  also 
with  the  uppermost  of  three  such  lines,  terraces,  or  shelves 
in  Lower  Glen  Roy.  (Both  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick  and  Mr. 
Darwin  represent  this  upper  line  as  being  traceable  all  round 
Upper  Glen  Roy  to  near  the  edge  of  Loch  Spey.)  Passing 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Glen  Roy,  the  single  line  of  Upper 
Glen  Roy  ascends  firom  the  valley  and  girdles  the  sidivs  of 
the  hills,  right  and  left,  with  seemingly  higher  and  hvjrlmv 
sweeps,  and  is  followed  by  two  other  perfectly  parallel  a?:d 
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Squall V  coTitirmous  lower  linos,  till  Glon  Roy  expands  into 
Glen  Sjit-an.  Here  ihe  (tro  tfppet'  lineH  end;  but  llie  lower 
one  appears  on  the  north  uml  south  sides  of  Glen  Speau  as 
fir  lo\vard!>  the  sourc^a  tjf  the  livuk"  Spciin  as  the  singular 
piiss  of  MuckuU  ond  turns  ^uuthward  a  little  was  up  the 
Gull^aii  river,  and  j^till  farlhcr  along  the  sides  and  round 
the  heiid  of  Ijoeh  Trcis^.  lu  a  weM ward  direction  this  line 
continues  down  G!en  Spean  on  both  sides,  alxjut  half  ihe 
diatante  ftom  the  Roy  to  the  Lochy,  and  then  ceases*  nor 
has  it  been  noticed  in  tiie  Great  Valley  between  Fort 
William  and  Invernesa.  Another  line  however,  a  few  feet 
higher  than  ihe  highest  in  Glen  Roy\  appears  in  ihe  tipper 
parts  of  Glen  Glnoy,  which,  running  parallel  lu  Glen  Koy» 
enters  Loch  Lochy.  Mr.  Darwin  notices  a  line  in  anoiher 
smaller  tributary  to  Loch  I^chy.  near  KilRnuin;  and  de* 
firribes  a  short  terrace  which  appears  on  the  south  side  of 
Loch  Sney,  about  sixty  feet  above  that  lake,  und  higher  than 
the  hij'hesi  lerrane  of  Glen  Roy.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  also 
observed  shelves  resembling  ihose  of  Glen  Roy  in  a  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Spey,  ^several  miles  below  itj*  source. 

The  elevation  of  these  lines  above  the  sea  U  known  ap- 
proximately, hut  not  with  the  exactness  demanded  by  a 
phenomenon  so  curious  in  itself  and  so  fertile  of  subiects 
for  geological  speculation.  In  ihe  fullowins;  table  we  have 
combined  Ihe  t^tatementb  of  MacCulloch,  SirT*  Lander  Dick, 
and  Mr.  Darwin.  The  hst  writer  think*  Dr  MacCnlloch's 
tDe^)$ure£  of  the  terraces  in  Gien  Roy  1  (ID  feet  in  exee^ii. 

Relaiive  levels  of  the  various  lines  in  Scotland: — 

Duwla*         Dick.    MacCullocJu 

South  of  Loch  Spey* 

KifUnnin     .         .         .     1202 

Glen  Gluoy. 

U  ppe  r  Terrace,  G 1  en  R^jy    1162 

Middle  Terrace,  Glen  Roy     , . 

Lower  Terrace,  Glen  Roy 

Loch  Lochy        ..         ,         82 

The  sea  at  Loch  Eij      ,  0  . ,  0 

The  Unes^  shelves,  or  terraces  (for  each  of  these  nameB  is 
locally  appropriate)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
ordinary  occurrences  of  short  suct^easive  level  terraces  of 
gravel,  or  with  the  longer  decliniuLC  gravel  banks  which 
marf^in  the  sides  of  many  valleys  where  they  pass  from  the 
mountains  to  plain  eountriei  or  the  sea*  they  should  be 
distinguished  also  from  ihe«irailarlitile  terrace  heaps  which 
often  appear  at  the  summits  of  diainage  in  mountain  coun* 
tries.  Such  gravel  terraces  arc  seen  both  at  the  summit 
and  at  the  foot  of  Glen  Roy,  and  in  each  case  appear  intel- 
ligible as  the  resuli  of  Ituvtalile  action  at  hit^her  lavels  than 
the  present  water-ehanneL 

The  linfs  of  Glen  Roy  and  the  other  valleys  are  not  short 
protruding  terrace*  conned ed  wiih  the  several  lateral 
iillluents,  nor  declininij  planes  of  gravel,  but  almost  per* 
fectly  continuous  shelves,  sloping  toward  the  valley  from  a 
level  line,  aud  almost  perfectly  parallel  through  alt  the  va- 
rious windings  of  their  linear  extent,  and  round  the  hollows 
and  projections  of  the  hdls,  whether  Ihese  are  small  or 
great,  sudden  or  otherwise;  and  each  re>pective  ran^o,  on 
one  side  of  the  glens,  is  exactly  on  the  same  level  with  that 
corresponding  to  it  on  the  other  side.  This  almost  perfect  hori- 
zon tality  and  conlinuily  of  range  ts  the  grand  fuaiure  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  though  easily  admitted  on  ocular  inspec* 
tion,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Sir  T.  L.  Dick  htis proved 
it  by  careful  level  hng  with  Mr.  Maclean  on  each  of  the 
*  shelves*  in  Glen  Roy,  With  such  characters  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  these  mysterious  works  of  nature  should  he 
•uppoaed  the  cfTect  of  art,  and  the  term  of  *  Parallel  Roadt>' 
18  far  from  inapt,  and  in  certainly  very  descriptive. 

The  *  shelves'  generally  appear  distmctly  and  even  sharply 
defined  when  viewed  from  below  or  from  a  distance ;  but 
when  iospected  more  narrowly,  they  appear  very  indistinct, 
and  one  may  actually  be  treading  on  a  shelf  wiihuut  being 
aware  of  ii.  Thi^  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fact 
that  the  surface  of  the  shelves  is  far  from  level,  hut  being 
ofien  a  little  concave  above  and  a  little  convex  below,  easily 
on  a  near  view  loses  lUelf  tn  the  general  slope  of  the  mountain, 

Sir  T.  l^iud'^r  Duk  represents  the  general  figure  of  a 
aecliuii  of  the  shelf  thu-.: — 

.  f.U    ",.,.r   .^^MVfl  T^oeh  f?f<»y,  but  hi*  daw  ivit  mt'«ltt 

kjpp'  r  U'Vi'l  nf  G*rn  Roy.     lit  kny* 
ijc-  «oi,  iiii'l  Itml  Uiv  utnivr  iiue  lii 

i  liy  *kULia«  Uw  portU  t«»«iilti  of  Dimti  (o  M«e 


mp-pj*'".  ii  I..  ' 
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Dr,  MacCulloch  gives  many  representations  on  t  mil 
^cale,  which  &how  the  really  sloping  character  of  theibilf 
or  terrace,  the  angle  of  dech  nation  fjom  the  horizon  varju^ 
from  12*^  to  M\  while  the  breadth  of  the  terrace  part  wm 
from  1{>  to  70  feet;  where  the  slopes  of  the  Muiw'ut 
steepeist  their  surface  is  narrowesiit,  und  geiicmlly  wh«ntk 
ground  slopes  the  lea«t  the  terraces  are  the  broadeat.  ^ 
real  profile  of  one  pari  is  given  below  by  the  black  litte. 


Aecofding  to  Mr*  Darwin'a  view  of  tbe  relation  betttei 
the  actual  form  and  the  original  outline  of  the  fundimentil 
rock,  ono  port  wdl  appear  to  be  formed  by  exrofiUi'^d 
the  rock,  and  another  part  by  accumulation  of  detnii% 
very  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  slope  of  the  inouolfl 
MacCulloch'a  drawings  indeed  represent  the  sb«tvci 
hardly  in  any  case  projecring  into  a  mound.  Anoilief  p 
is  drawn  to  represent  a  valley  terrace  composed  of  ^rm 
to  which  the  shelve^  < where  they  cross  valleys)  oocai»0u9jf 
unite  on  a  level,  and  thus  form  broad  expansions. 

'The  shelves  entirely  disappear  when  crossing  any  part/ 
the  mountains  in  which  the  bare  rock  15  exposed;  far  In* 
matter  cannot  accumulate  there,  and  tbe  rocks  ihemsehA 
from  their  laminated  Etructure,  do  not  readdy  become  1^1 
into  any  regular  form.  They  likewise  disappear  vbv 
crossing  any  part  which  is  greatly  inchned;  for  their  «n 
slope  then  coincides  with  that  of  the  alluvial  coveno^li' 
cannot  he  distinguished  from  it.*  (Darwin;) 

The  actual   surface  of  the  shelves  is  \ery  irregular;  ^ 
are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  alluvium  with  ihitcpni' 
ing  the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain.    (Darwm.l   Tkf 
commonly  contain  rounded  pebbles,  and  are  in  manypb* 
covered  with  largo  masses  of  stone,  some  of  them  mm  to* 
m  weight,  lying  for  the  most  part  quite  detached  on  ^'^ 
surface,  and  having  their  acuter  an^rlcs  rounded  tiff  tn  tU 
greater  number  of  instances;  in  short,  in  every  r^Tp-v*/*T. 
sembting  tkme  /ragments  generaity  found  giretted  f>a  t? 
margt'n  and  on  the  shaltvw  edge  of  alpine  hike**    I 
places,  where  the  stones  are  large  ana  the  shelf  n 
single  block  covers  its  whole  breadth.     When  rocl: 
anywhere  on  a  shelf,  its  angles  are  also  rounded.     ( 
Dick,  from  whom  the  above  deacnption  is  taken,  si^- 
the  soil  above  the  highest  line  of  shelf  is  materially  diff^rw* 
from  that  below,  which  has  more  gravel,  pebbles,  mii«^  til' 
vial  clay;  but  Mr  Darwin's  subsequent  obs*^rvatiui! 
confirm  this.)      The  cases  are  few  in  which  Ihe  scl 
are  much  worn  away  in  this  mantier;  indeed  they  »iriwi 
visible  on  the  shelves.     Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  on  1^ 
shelves  have  fallen  from  the  hei'^bts  above;  others beloajn la 
fiir  removed  sites,  and  are  in  fact  erratic  bculdert.    AiDOflf 
the^e  latter  are  large  granite  blocks. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  de^teription.  tW^ 
the  parallel  road*  of  Glen  Roy,  and  t!i     1  '  ^ -j 

them  or  connected  with  ihem  m  the  m*  a 

aie  marks  of  ihe  nntient  level  of  wn'""  '^ 
theii    sumiuits   or  neailysu,  ami  t 
mouths  till  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ::..^, ...... 


J»AR 


^ 
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Hey  of  Scotland.  A%mnxiy  lines  as  we  see,  so  many  successive 
ecu  are  there  of  water  oscillating  about  particular  levels 
rough  all  i\\e  extent  of  the  lines.  This  is  freely  admitted 
all  writers  and  all  observers  on  the  subject.  Sir  T.  L. 
ick,  who  gives  abundance  of  illustrations  of  similar  shelves 
ing  actually  formed  on  the  steep  sides  of  modem  lakes, 
iopts  the  hypothesis  which  most  easily  and  obviously  sug- 
»U  itself  and  ascribes  the  lines  in  all  the  valleys  to  the 


operations  of  a  lake  whose  waters  were  successively  lowered. 
Dr.  MacCulloch  discusses  very  ably  two  other  modes  of 
watery  action  whereby  the  lines  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  formed;  first,  by  a  sort  of  local  deluge  filling  the 
valley;  secondly,  by  the  excavating  power  of  water  in  a 
valley  previously  filled  by  alluvial  sediments  to  a  particular 
height;  and  shows  each  hypothesis  to  be  unsuitablo  iind 
untenable. 


Vtew  of  Um  Buttllelleaii  of  flbB  Bfly.   OuMb^A  ftom  Baton,  in  1826.  by  Professor  rhilli|>i. 


Map  ofUie  PknOIel  Boadi  ofOkn  Hoy. 


On  the  view  of  the  lacustnne  origin  of  the  parallel  roads, 
b  to  be  conceived  that  a  lake  had  existed  at  the  upper- 
laC  level  of  Glen  Roy  for  so  long  a  period  w  to  have  ae- 
mulated  on  its  margin  that  alluvium  which  now  forms 
P.  C,  No.  1068. 


the  uppermost  of  the  iineg  in  question,  and  that  by  a  sub- 
sequent sinking  through  two  successive  and  similar  penods» 
the  two  lower  ones  had  been  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
(MacCulloch.) 
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Connecting  Ihe  whole  subject  in  one  view.  Sir  T.  Lauder 
Dic-k  supposes  that  Glen  Gluoy  was  antiently  filled  wiih  a 
lake  discharging  itself  by  a  short  stream  into  Glen  Roy, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the'  formation  of  its  upper  shelf,  was 
filled  by  a  lake  level  with  the  summit  of  the  drainage  of  the 
Spey,  mlo  which  its  superfluous  water  ran.  and  extending 
thence  to  the  sides  of  Glen  Spean  (then  filled  wiih  water), 
but  separated  from  that  glen  by  a  barrier  afterwards  in 
part  removed.  By  such  partial  removal,  the  level  of  water 
in  Glen  Roy  sunk  80  feet,  and  still  the  lake  in  Glen  Roy 
was  distinct  from  that  in  Glen  Spean.  Finally,  by  a  further 
removal  of  the  barrier,  the  level  of  Loch  Roy,  as  we  may 
term  it.  was  lowered  200  feet  more,  to  that  of  I^ch  Spean. 
As  in  this  view  Glen  Gluoy  and  Glen  Roy  are  supposed  to 
have  discharged  their  waters  in  the  direction  where  now  are 
the  heads  of  the  lakes,  so  Loch  Spean  is  supposed  to  have 
done  this  by  the  pass  of  Muckul,  eastward  to  the  Spey, 
and  not  westward  to  Loch  Linnhe.  By  a  subsidence  at  the 
firmer  head  of  Loch  Roy,  its  waters  no  longer  flowed  to 
Glen  Spey,  but  to  Glen  Spean ;  by  a  similar  subsidence  at 
the  former  head  of  Loch  Gluoy,  iU  waters  were  turned  to 
L<)ch  Loohy ;  and  by  a  similar  effect  at  the  former  head  of 
Loch  Spean,  its  waters  turned  from  the  Spey  to  the  west- 
ward. 

We  may  further  imagine,  at  what  is  now  the  lower  end  of 
Glen  Roy,  either  a  great  subsidence  of  the  land,  or  a  wear- 
ing away  of  a  narrow  and  weak  barrier  left  between  it  and 
Loch  Spean ;  the  latter  is  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  T.  Lauder 
Dick. 

If  now  it  be  supposed  that,  parallel  to  the  then  upper 
(western)  ends  of  Glen  Spean  and  Glen  Gluoy,  a  general 
subsidence  happened,  the  entire  change  of  the  current  of 
water  from  its  former  to  its  actual  state,  from  an  eastward  to 
a  westward  direction,  and  the  entire  drainage  of  these  sup- 
posed lochs,  follows  of  course. 

Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick  ascribes  this  effect  to  a  grand  system 
of  displacement  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  whereby  the  Great 
Glen  of  Scotland  was  produced ;  that  glen  is  a  symmetrical 
axis  of  displacement,  of  which  we  can  hardly  know  the  true 
geological  date,  but  it  is  clear  that  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  the  geology  and  geography  of  Scotland  as  this  Great 
Glen  cannot  be  neglected  in  speculations  on  the  antient 
lakes  of  Lochaber.  and  Sir  T.  L.  Dick's  hypothesis  acquires  no 
little  plausibility  from  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  great  line 
of  subterranean  movement.  Dr.  MaeCulloch,  instead  of 
these  originally  separate  lakes,  of  which  he  cannot  see  the 
probable  barriers,  supposes  one  continuous  lake  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Roy,  the  bpean,  the  Gluoy,  and  the  Lochy,  and 
imagines  barriers  on  the  way  to  the  sea,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Spey  and  the  Lochy,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Glen. 

Struck  with  the  difficulties  under  which  both  these  hy- 
potheses labour,  in  regard  to  the  antient  existence  and 
removal  of  barriers  in  such  improbable  situations,  Mr.  C. 
Darwin  has  proposed  a  new  view  of  the  case,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  «»f  Mr.  LyeW  {Prindp.qf  Geology,  hook  iv., 
chap.  10),  regarding  the  parallel  roads  of  Coquimbo  in 
Chili,  described  by  (Japtain  Hall.  Mr.  Lyell's  speculation 
on  the  phenomena  of  Coquimbo  is,  that '  the  three  parallel 
roads  were  formed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  not  by 
the  waters  of  a  lake ;  in  other  words,  they  bear  testimony 
to  the  successive  rise  of  the  land,  not  to  the  repeated  fall  of 
the  waters  of  the  lake.' 

From  a  series  of  appearances  below  the  lowest  shelf  of 
Glen  Roy.  continued  into  Glen  Spean,— such  as  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  detritus,  the  form  and  position  of  many 
short  terraces,  some  related  to  the  shelf  or  antient  beach, 
others  unconnected  with  the  actions  of  the  streams  now 
running — Mr.  Darwin  concludes,  apparently  with  reason,  that 
every  appearance  in  the  sides  of  Glen  Roy  and  Glen  Spean, 
below  the  lotoest  ihe(f,  will  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
of  a  gradually  subsiding  sheet  of  water  which  received  de- 
tritus from  lateral  streamlets.  By  observations  of  accumu- 
lated sand  and  pebbles  in  other  valleys,  as  the  sides  of 
Loch  Ness,  I^och  Dochart,  &c.,  Mr.  Darwin  endeavours  to 
extend  this  inference  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Highland 
valleys,  where  no  horizontal  shelves  make  it  a  matter  of 
certainty.  Having  rejected  the  hypotheses  of  separate  and 
connected  fresh-water  lakes,  on  account  of  the  difliculties 
attending  them,  which  even  in  a  single  case  arc  great  (but 
if  •xtended  to  many  of  the  Highland  valleys,  insurmounta- 

^h  Mr.  Darwin  adopU  the  ^temative,  that  it  was  the  sea 

"^9  in  the  form  of  narrow  arms  or  lochs,  such  as  those 


now  deeply  pcnctratint;  the  western  coast,  which  once  sft- 
tered  and  gradually  retired  from  these  several  valleys. 

Tinit  thcic  has  been  a  change  of  level  between  the  land 
and  sea  in  Scut  land,  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  fe< 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Suiiiirs  and  Mr.  Prestrich's  observatiom 
at  Banfi'and  near  Glasgow  and  other  places ;  and,  thus  fiu>* 
tified,  Mr.  Da  iwin  traces  in  hypothesis  the  effect  of  an  eleiir 
tiun  of  the  laud  equably  or  by  intermitting  effects,  sbowiqg 
that  by  this  means  the  main  phenomena  of  the  Lochsbir; 
valleys  would  certainly  be  occasioned. 

Objections  to  this  speculation  easily  arise. — Why,  fores- 
ample,  are  shelves,  the  marks  of  intermission  in  the  elenl- 
ing  forces  whioh  affected  a  large  area  with  eztraordinaiy 
equality,  confined  to  a  few  valleys  ?  Why,  after  encirclity 
in  complete  belts  the  upper  ends  of  the  valleys,  do  thif 
cease  toward  the  outlets?  Why  has  Glen  Roy  three  shelvm 
and  the  neighbouring  Glen  Gluoy  but  one,  and  that  at  ^ 
different  level  from  any  in  Glen  Roy?  Why,  if  the  seaftt 
so  long  a  time  laved  the  mountain  sides,  are  no  marine  shdb 
found  except  at  comparatively  small  elevations? 

Mr.  Darwin  answers  to  these  objections :  1,  that  the  ooih 
servation  and  even  the  original  formation  of  beaeheiitat, 
such  the  shelves  certainly  are)  might  rather  be  the  exocpn 
tion  than  the  rule,  requiring  particular  slopes,  loose  rotls- 
rials,  and  freedom  from  erosive  currents ;  2,  that  the  difb* 
ence  of  level  between  the  Glen  Gluoy  shelf  and  the  higbeit 
in  Glen  Roy  may  be  explained  as  an  effect  of  unequal 
tidal  oscillation ;  3,  that  instances  of  the  absence  of  minm 
shells  from  the  upper  parts  of  marine  deposits  occur  ii 
Sweden,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 

Such  are  the  speculations  to  which  the  parallel  rosdiof 
Glen  Roy  have  given  rise.  The  progress  of  modem  gaolqif 
has  revealed  so  many  proofs  of  the  instability  of  the  lerdcC 
land  and  sea,  and  so  many  examples  in  which  this  ehud 
of  level  has  been  occasioned  by  a  real  displacement  oflttl 
that  it  is  probable  Mr.  Darwin's  explanations,  drawn  fromlk 
most  general  consideration,  will  be  preferred  to  those  wbitk 
are  more  obviously  suggested  by  the  featuresof  any  omit 
the  terraced  glens.  ^ 

Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  has  the  further  advantagt  ft 
offering  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  occurrence  ofenitli; 
boulders  of  granite,  which  in  places  encumber  the  Unatf 
beach.  These  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have  floated* 
icebergs  from  even  distant  points,  and  to  have  qaic^ 
rested  on  the  beaches,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  wcam 
otherwise  for  the  phenomenon.  Enough  has  been  said  11 
show  within  how  small  a  compass  the  question  as  to  Al 
origin  of  the  parallel  roads  of  Lochaber  has  been  broughL 
In  order  to  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem,  it  »  dr 
sirable  to  repeat  very  carefully  the  levelling  operations  vhidi 
have  been  attempted  by  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick  and  Dr.  Ms^ 
Culloch. 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  the  '  line*  in  Glen  Gloi^ 
is  exactly  level  with  the  summit  of  drainage  between  itu» 
Glen  Roy;  the  shelf  of  Kilflnnin  and  the  upper  shell" 
Glen  Roy  in  like  manner  are  exactly  level  with  the  vaIe^ 
sheds  dividing  them  from  neighbouring  valleys.  The  n)S- 
nection  of  these  facts  with  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick's  hypoibwii 
of  subsiding  lakes  in  the  valleys  appears  niwre  evident  ibn 
with  Mr.  Darwin's  speculation  of  rising  land. 

Very  exact  levelling  operations  have  proved  that  tbi 
real  level  of  eouilibrium  of  the  sea  is  the  hafftideUM 
(See  British  Association  Report  for  1637-8),  but  bewlai 
are  commonly  found  at  the  high-water  level,  which  variv 
so  much  from  the  form  and  direction  of  channel  andolbtf 
courses,  that  perfect  horizontality  in  the  whole  extent  if 
the  lower  shelf  of  Glen  Roy,  Glen  Spean,  and  GlenT^ ' 
would  be  only  a  dubious  argument  in  favour  of  its  msxin 
origin.  To  determine  the  real  differences  of  level  betweM 
the  highest  beach  in  Glen  Roy  and  the  shelves  of  Glo 
Gluoy  and  Kilflnnin  is  equall)  important,  since  noiiiVf 
these  differences  may  not  be  at  all  greater  than  wost  ili 
known  to  take  place  in  some  neighbouring  arms  of  the  i* 
which  admit  the  tide  unequally.  Finally,  we  ought  1^ 
know  the  true  form  of  the  imaginary  surface  to  which  tkl 
roads  are  parallel.  They  may  lie  nearly  and  yet  not  sees- 
rately  in  horizontal  planes ;  if  a  real  deviation  fh>ni  thi 
horizon  were  found  on  comparing  distant  points,  this  w^ 
be  symmetrical  to  a  synclinal  or  anticlinal  axis,  and  bov- 
eycr  small  such  regular  deviation,  it  would  have  the  90f 
kind  of  interest  in  geology  as  the  discovery  of  a  tme  m 
of  movement  in  Scandinavia  or  Dorsetshire.  Adeq^ 
obseryations  on  this  subject  may  be  difficult  in  LdwMIi 
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ienee  has  overcome  all  obstacles  of  mere  leTelling 
3eautiful  operaiions  executed  by  Mr.  Bunt,  on  a  line 

by  Mr.  Whewell.  between  Bristol  and  AxmoutU; 
>  results  which,  some  years  or  centuries  hence,  may 
to  science  from  that  splendid  work,  might  perhaps 
.  now  anticipated  by  a  summer's  work  of  the  ord- 
urveyors  in  the  valleys  connected  with  Glen  Roy. 
:Culloch,  in  Geol.  Ttan9^  vol.  iv»;  Sir  T.  Lauder 
n  Tran9.  of  Roy.  Soc,  qf  Edinb.,  vol.  ix. ;  Darwin,  in 
Vans,  for  1839.) 

.  A  L  LE  LOGRAM  (frapdXXfiXS  -  ypa/ifia,  parallel- 
figure)  is  the  mathematical  term  for  a  four-sided 
)f  which  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel.  Such  a 
may  be  obtained  from  any  four-sided  figure  by 
ig  fhe  four  sides  and  joining  the  adjacent  bisecting 

When  all  the  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal, 
e  therefore  right  angles,  and  the  figure  is  called  a 
VGLE.  When  the  sides  are  also  equal,  the  figure  is 
Jts:  matters  of  more  historical  niterest  are  con- 
with  either  of  these  terms  than  with  the  generic 
irallelogram.  Referring  therefore  to  those  articles, 
I  here  give  the  principal  properties  of  parallclogrtms 
nil. 


le  opposite  sides  are  equal,  as  A  C  and  B  D. 
le  opposite  angles  are  equal,  as  ACD  and  ABD, 
jacent  angles  (as  those  at  A  and  B)   are  together 
>  two  right  angles. 

le  diagonals  (A  D  and  B  C)  bisect  one  another. 
le  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  four  sides  is  equal  to 
I  of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals, 
le  area  of  a  parallelogram  depends  only  on  the  side 
)  and  the  perpendicular  distance  (PQ)  between  that 
opposite  side ;  so  that  parallelograms  on  equal  bases 
ween  the  same  parallels  are  equal, 
the  point  (5)  be  taken  on   a  diagonal  (C  B)  and 
he  vertex  of  a   pair  of  parallelograms  (A  153  and 
ving  in  the  equal  triangular  halves  of  the  parallelo- 
hese  parallelograms  will  be  equal  to  one  another  in 

ALLELOPIPE  D  (irapaXktjX '  tir'iinlov,  parallel- 
olid),  more  correctly  written  parallelepiped,  is  the 
iven  to  a  solid  contained  by  six  parallelograms,  which 
il  and  parallel,  two  and  two.  It  is  in  fact  a  qua- 
ar  prism. 


n  all  the  parallelograms  are  rectangles,  we  have  one 
gures  to  which  our  eyes  are  most  accustomed,  as  in 
3  of  a  die,  a  box,  a  plank,  a  room,  &c.  &c.  Persons 
uainted  with  mathematics  would  hardly  believe  that 
I  mathematicians  seldom  express  this  most  simple 
fmentary  of  all  solids  in  less  than  ten  syllables,  as 

rect-an-gul-ar  par-all-el-o-pi-ped. 
*  simple  term   might  easily  be  obtained,  and  one 
y  consistent  with  analogy,  namely,  right  solid.  Thus 

line  mi<jht  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  most 
motion  of  a  point ;  a  right  surface  (or  rectangle)  by 
St  simple  motion  of  a  right  line;  and  a  right  solid 
angular  paiallelopipcd)  by  the  most  simple  motion 
jiht  surface.  We  shall  consider  the  properties  of  a 
)lid  in  the  article  Rectangle. 
n  the  adjacent  rectangles  of  a  rieht  solid  arc  squares, 
d  is  a  Cube,  for  which  fortunately  there  is  a  shorter 
lan  equilateral  rectangular  paiallelopiped. 

number  of  cubic  units  in  a  parallelepiped  is  found 
tiplying  the  number  of  square  units  in  either  base 
number  of  linear  units  in  the  perpendicular  distance 


between  that  base  and  the  opposite  one.  The  diagonals 
AG,  BH,  CE,  D  F,  meet  in  tne  same  point,  which  bisects 
them  all,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  all  the  twelve  sides  of  the  solid. 

PARALLELS  (^rapaXXtjXa,  by  the  side  of  each  other), 
the  name  given  by  the  Greek  geometers  to  lines  in  the 
same  plane  having  that  relation  of  situation  of  which  it  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  properties  that  such  lines  never 
meet,  however  far  they  may  be  produced  or  lengthened. 

If  we  examine  the  properties  of 
lines  experimentally,  it  will  be 
easy  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
existence  of  such  pairs  as  A  B, 
C  D,  which  neither  diverge  nor 
converge,  and  to  which  common 
perpendiculars,  sueti  as  M  N  and  PQ,  all  of  the  ^ame 
length,  can  be  drawn  through  any  point  of  either.  Mo.e- 
over  the  angles  R  S  B  and  RT  D  made  by  the  same  Ime 
with  both,  wdl  be  found  to  be  the  same.  If  then  we  take 
the  notion  of  permanence  of  dire<*tion,  which  always  accxim- 
panics  that  of  straight  nesH  FDiRECTiOff],  and  also  the  notion 
of  differing  directions,  which  is  buggested  by  two  lines  which 
make  an  angle,  we  may  readilv  see  that  the  relation  of 
situation  which,  adopting  Euclid's  term,  may  be  called  pa- 
ralleltsm,  is  really  that  which  would  be  also  conveyed  by 
the  words  sameness  of  direction ;  so  that  if  two  hnes  A  and 
B  be  parallel,  A  may  be  substituted  for  B  or  B  for  A,  in 
any  proposition  which  involves  relations  of  direction  only, 
without  affecting  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  if  true,  or  its 
falsehood,  if  false. 

Geometry,  as  every  beginner  knows,  depends  upon  a 
small  number  of  s|{f-evident  truths,  or  rather  of  proposi- 
tions the  truth  of  which  {with  one  exception)  is  so  soon 
and  so  easily  perceived,  that  no  one  doubts  of  them  when 
stated  with  oitlinar}'  attention  to  clearness  of  expression. 
The  exception  alluded  to  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Euclid, 
and  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  controversy  which  has  lasted 
firom  his  time  to  the  present. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  definition  of  parallel  lines  is 
purely  negative ;  it  describes  what  they  are  not,  not  what 
they  are :  if  lines  which  meet  be  called  intersectors,  parallels 
are  non-intersectors.  Those  wlio  would  found  geometry 
upon  definitions  entirely,  may  think  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  theory  of  parallels  arises  from  insufficient  definition : 
but  those  who  believe  it  to  be  deducible  from  real  and  po- 
sitive conceptions,  having  nothing  arbitrary  about  them, 
must  suspect  that,  in  this  purely  negative  definition  of  pa- 
rallels, we  have  not  sufficiently  described  that  very  obvious 
relation  of  position  which  distinguishes  parallelism   from 

convergence,  however  short  the  lines  we  image  to 

"•v^^^^  ourselves,  or  however  little  we  think  of  what  will 
take  place  if  they  are  produced  Euchd.  proceed- 
"""■"  ing  upon  axioms  the  admission  of  which  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  question  connected  with  the  present  dif- 
ficulty, establishes  the  following  proposition:— if  the  two 
lines  S  B  and  T  D  make  the  angles  P  S  T  and  S  T  D  eq  ual, 
or  RSB  and  STD  equal,  or  BST  and  STD  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles  (all  which  amount  to  the  same 
thing),  then  S  B  and  T  D  are  non-intersectors.  But  before 
any  further  step  can  be  made,  it  must  either  be  proved  or 
assumed  that  in  every  other  case  they  are  intersectors.  and 
Euclid,  being  unable  to  prove  it,  assumes  it  directly.  That 
is  to  say,  he  requires  it  to  be  granted  that  if  B  S  T  and  STD 
be  together  less  than  two  right  Angles,  SB  and  TD  will 
meet,  if  produced,  and  on  that  side  on  which  they  make 
with  ST  the  angles  less  than  two  right  angles.  The  la*t 
clause  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  axiom,  since  it  can  be 
shown,  independently  of  the  present  theory,  that  two  lines 
which  meet  must  make  angles  together  less  than  two  right 
angles  with  any  line  which  cuts  them  internally. 

Euclid  obviously  puts  the  trAo/tf  difficulty  into  an  assump- 
tion ;  which,  though  the  most  direct  course,  is  not  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  evi- 
dence to  geometrical  truths.  For  it  is  a  more  obvious  pro- 
position that  two  lines  which  intersect  one  another  cannot 
Mh  be  parallel  to  a  third  line,  and  this  being  granted, 
Euclid's  axiom  readily  follows.  If  it  should  be  objected 
that  this  is  merely  Euclid's  axiom  in  another  form,  it  is  re- 
plied that  the  form  is  a  more  easy  one,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferable :  just  as  it  would  bo  wiser  to  assume  *  Every  A  is  B 
and  every  B  is  A,*  than  the  identical  but  more  complicated 
proposition  •  Every  A  is  B,  and  everything  which  is  not  A 
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It  is  Known  then  that  the  dlfUcuUf  is  entirely  femov^d  if 
vrc  grant  that  *tivo  lifies  which  in lersect  are  not  both  pa- 
rallel to  any  third  line/ or,  wbicli  is  the  same  thing,  tlial 
*  through  agireit  point  ttat  more  than  one  line  txin  be  drawn 
parallel  to  a  cfi^en  lineJ  Th**  theory  of  Euclid  heing  thus 
improved  as  far  as  it  U  capable  of  being  done  by  a  mere 
difference  of  statement*  it  remains  to  aak,  1,  Whether  as- 
sumptien  can  be  dispensed  with  ahogetber,  and  a  direct 
proof  of  Euclid's  axiom,  or  Eoraething  equivalent  to  it, 
given?  2»  If  the  preceding  be  answcieJ  iu  the  negative, 
can  any  more  simple  assumption  be  made  the  foundation  of 
the  theory? 

The  allempts  to  answer  one  or  the  other  question  in  the 
affirmative  have  been  very  numerous,  and  have  (without 
any  exception  but  one  in  which  new  axioms  of  another  sort 
are  introduced)  tacitly  contained  the  defect  which  their  au* 
thorn  were  desirous  of  avoidinij.  The  author  of  *  Greometry 
without  Axiams'  has  collected  and  commented  on  thirty 
instances,  of  which  we  here  make  a  brief  abstract,  additig 
one  or  two  more. 

1,  The  axiom  of  Euclid  in  question.  2,  Plotemy  ;  his 
proof  assumes  the  symmetrica! ily  of  parallel  lines  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  of  any  line  which  cuts  both,  3,  Proclus 
assumes  that  interiectors  diverge  ininitely  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  and  that  parallels  do  not.  4,  Clavius  as- 
sumes that  a  line  which  is  everywhere  equidistant  from 
a  straight  hne,  is  itself  straight,  ft  and  G,  Two  demon* 
alrations  of  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  (1604)  assume  Clavius'g 
axiom.  7,  Wolf,  Boscovich,  T.  Simpson  (in  the  first  edition 
of  his  *  Elemenlii^X  ^^^  Bonnycaslle,  define  parallel  lines  as 
those  which  always  preserve  tlie  same  distance,  which  is 
ClaviuB's  axiom  in  the  disguise  of  a  de^nition.  8,  D'AIem- 
bcrt  would  define  paialleTs  as  lines,  one  of  which  has  two 
points  f;quidistant  from  the  other,  but  acknowledged  that 
ne  eould  not  complete  the  proof  of  the  axiom  of  Clavius.  9, 
T.  Simpson  ('Elements/  2nd  edition)  propose<l  to  assume 
that  two  lines,  one  of  which  has  two  |>oints  unequally  dis- 
tant from  the  other,  must  meet,  Itt,  Robert  Simpson  pro- 
posed to  assume  that  a  straight  line  cannot  first  approach 
to  and  then  recede  from  another,  without  cutting  iL  11, 
Varignon,  Bczout,  &c.  would  deQne  parallels  as  lines  which 
make  the  same  angle  with  a  third  line :  if  a  third  luie  mean 
one  third  line,  the  difficulty  remains  just  as  before;  if  an^ 
third  hne,  the  difficulty  is*  tacitly  removed  by  an  assumption.  J 
12,  Ludlam,  Playfair,  &c.  recommend  the  axiom  which  we  j 
have  also  recommended^  namely,  that  twa  intersecting  I 
straight  lines  cannot  he  both  panillel  to  a  third.  13,  Leshe  ' 
propusea  to  attain  the  same  axiom  in  a  sort  of  experimental 
manner,  by  making  a  line  revolve  about  a  point.  14, 
Playfair  (in  bis  Notes)  proposes  to  assume  that  a  straight 
line  which  turns  completely  round,  and  thus  regains  its  lirst 
po&ition,  must  turn  through  four  right  angles^  whether  it 
constant iy  revolves  about  ojie  point,  or  whether  the  ptvot  of 
revoluliou  clianges,  15  and  16,  Franceschini  (179?)  pro- 
poses to  assume  that  the  projections  of  a  straight  line  on  a 
line  making  an  acute  ai^gle  with  it,  increase  without  limit 
with  the  projected  line*  17,  Some  have  proposed  to  define 
parallels  as  '  lines  having  the  same  direction/  assuming  it  to 
be  obviously  contained  in  the  conception  of  direction^  that 
two  simdar  directions  ranke  the  same  anj^le  with  any  other 
direction.  18,  Mr.  Exley  (1818)  proposes  to  assume  that 
if  four  equal  straight  lines,  each  at  right  angles  to  the  pre* 
ceding,  do  not  meet  and  enclose  a  space,  a  fifth  such  line 
would  do  so.  19,  Dr,  Creswell  proposes  to  assume  that 
through  any  point  within  an  angle  less  than  two  right  an- 
gles, a  straight  line  may  he  supposed  to  be  drawn  cutting 
the  two  straight  lines  which  contain  the  angle.  20,  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  makes  it  an  axiom  that  Vif  a  triangle  be 
moved  along  a  plane,  so  that  its  base  may  always  he  on  ihe 
siime  straight  line,  its  vertex  describes  a  straight  line  equal 
to  that  described  by  either  extremity  of  the  base,  21,  M, 
Legendre  (in  iho  earlier  editions  of  his  *  Elements*)  makes 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses.  22,  In  the  seventh  edition  he 
assumes  (as  in  instance  15)  that  a  magnitude  increases 
without  hmit,  where  perpetual  increase  is  all  that  is  demon- 
strable. 23,  In  the  twelfth  edition  he  fairly  brings  the  dis- 
puted proposition  to  rest  upon  the  axiom,  iJiat  if  iwo  angles 
ofatrmngle  diminish  without  litnit,  the  third  (whalever 
the  base  may  be)  approaches  without  limit  1o  two  right 
ar.gies,  a  proposition  not  admissible  when,  as*  in  M.  Legend  re's 
final  const  ruction,  the  base  at  the  snme  time  increases 
Without  hmit.  24,  In  a  note  to  the  siime  edition,  he  de- 
mands  ms  ^n  axiom  Ihat  no  straight  line  can  Ijo  entirely  in- 


cluded between  two  frtraight  lines  which  make  la  i 

lesis  than  two  right  angles,  which  may  easily  be  ( 
he  nothing  more  or  less  than  Euclid's  axiom*  25, 
tempts  a  proof  of  the  last,  which  fails.  26,  M.  l 
analytical  proof,  which  we  shall  presently  c\inirttit 
M.  Lacroix  would  confine  the  a^ssumption  of  Euritd  in 
caie  in  which  one  of  the  internal  angles  is  a  right  i|| 
and  the  other  less.  28,  M.  Bertrand  extends  ibe 
the  term  equality;  we  shall  afterwards  examine  hii f 
2{h  Mr.  Ivory  assumes  a  right  to  construct  a  series  oft 
glea  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  certainly  done  inile 
assumption  as  difficult  as  in  (20)  be  made:  and  JO,  [ 
sor  Young  makes  a  modification  of  the  preceding,  wi 
does  not  remove  the  difficulty. 

For  further  information  we  may  refer  to  thowofkil 
which  the  preceding  abstract  is  taken.  The  author  < 
proposes  his  own  system,  the  latent  assumption  of  i]|j 
is,  that  if  equal  straight  lines  make  an  angle,  a| '  '' 
straight  lines  equal  to  them  be  attached  to  their  j 
ties  at  the  same  angle,  the  remaining  extremity 
second  pair  of  straight  lines  will  not*  always  meet 

The  author    of  ""  Geometry  without  Axiom»,' 
Perronet  Thompson,  whose  erudition  on  this  subject  i 
alone  entitle  any  attempt  of  his  to  attention,  has,  whiJsil 
article  was  in  the  press,  published  a  new  pamphlet  op  | 
subject,  in  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  the  prop 
the  e<{uiangular  spiral,  and  to  make  them  the  fiiiio 
of  a  proof  of  Euclid  a  axiom.     Not  having  been  able  to | 
this  pamphletsutHcient  attention,  we  can  only  hereity.r 
it  assumes  the  doctrine  of  limits,  and  the  tl)eorem  tWd 
lo4LMties  (in  one   case  at   least)  are  to  one  another  iw  f 
Imiiting  ratio  of  spaces  described  in  the  same  timek  ^ 
ever  we  may,  on  closer  examination,  think  of  this  msl 
as  evidence  for  producing  conviction,  we  cannot  taltei 
an  oitsumption  as  removing  the  geometrical  diflicuUT,^ 
hy  the  iiitroducimn  of  a  totally  new  line^  it  leoptlhel 
veritional  boundaries  of  geometry  [Gkomet&icaj*}:  tt>| 
nothing  of  the  question  which  may  fairly  arise, as  vowhi 
the  axioms  of  the  theory  of  limits  are  not  as  ditticuUii 
of  Euchd. 

Two  ]i  roofs  have  been  referred  to  as  requiring  tm 
explanation :  those  of  MM.  Legendre  and  Bertnad 
take  them  successively. 

The  fii^t  assumes  all  that  knowledge  which  is  i 
from  algebra  and  the  theory  of  algebraical  operatjooi 
premise  that  the  theory  of  parallels  may  be  strictly  { 
though  not  without  some  truuhle.  if  it  c-an 
shown  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  eqtt 
right  angles.  Let  there  bo  a  triangle  of  which  tUl 
contains^  linear  units,  and  the  opposite  an|i;le  C  aofl 
units,  Ihe  other  angles  containing  A  and  B  units, 
it  can  be  easily  shown  ihat  any  other  triangle  which  bill 
same  base  c  and  the  same  adjacent  angles  A  and  B  i 
be  in  all  respects  equal  Itj  the  first :  that  is,  <?,  A,  mod  I 
ing  the  side  and  adjacent  angles  of  a  really  existing  I 
gle,  C  is  given  when  c,  A,  and  B  are  given.  Thcfil 
then  he  some  analytical  mode  of  expi'essing  G  in  ta 
c.  A,  uud  B|  such  as 

C  =  0  (c.  A,  B). 

From  such  an  equation,  tf  it  exist,  c  can  be  feuw. 
terms  of  A,  5,  and  C,  that  is,  the  length  of  a  &tfai^bt| 
CQn  be  expressed  hy  means  of  angles  only.  Now  it  it  I 
that  no  equation  can  determine  a  mognitude  by  me 
magnitudes  no  one  of  which  is  of  the  same  kind  wil, 
and  the  only  way  of  avoidmg  this  supposition  is  by  iU|j 
ing  that  c  does  not  enter  Ihe  equation  at  all,  or  Ibtt  ( 
(ft  (A,  Bj.  so  that  the  third  angle  of  a  triangle  ts  giveiii 
the  other  two  are  given,  whatever  the  side  tnay  be,  j 
the  triangle  U  known  to  exist.  Lei  there  be  a  nght  i 
triangle  A  C  B.  and  lei  C  D  be  i^ 
dicular  to  A  B  ;  then  the  lriaii|' 
A  C  D,  have  a  common  angle  \ 
a  right  angle  iti  each :  con 
A  u       H    iiieii'  third  angles  ore  equal,  or ~A^ 

*   In  UiF  edllioti  of  tB3d,  lUU  n^KumpHoTi  wu  cxpUdllf  ntndo.    k  « 
thf  '  Jmirual  ui  Eiin-i'Mma*  (vol.  vii.^  p,  ind)  liATiuff poiiUsd ^k ouC d 
'  jHCfvidt'tl  ihe  slTwlifhl  \me»  do  Unt  Bru'ef  were  arlHi.l  .  If)  if, 
llic  enmit'iAtiotH  of  llu'  Icmrling  proptwiiioiis  '  ' 
itiiorEOf  ihp  difl^citlty  fmifi  ihe  prutM^nllioiiK  lh<>7i  ii| 

I'oaiMrqnpnci'i  ;  and  thu;  lihul  TrimU  only  lem  k 
ihi  nol  ii]ivui|-i  niitot:  that  is.  tlie  |iru|«o^t  > 
rrmaia*  «n  n^kinti,    Thi«  Motk  \f  wdt  y^  al.»*l 

wo  liavo  DO  doubt  ^haUsvvir  liiBi  in  rti;    ,   l     .,„  .  .l.,,  ,.  ^  .,J«liIl| 
amatiilcii^Dt  of  EuGh4, 
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tBD.  Sinilbrly  DCB  -  CABj  whence  the  an^k* 
^  and  B  arc  lagetber  equal  to  a  right  an^Ie.  And  if 
Iwn  acute  angles  of  a  right  angleil  triangkf  be  equal  to 
right  angle*  it  its  readily  shown  that  all  the  tfai'ee  an* 
k  of  ^ny  triangle  are  equal  to  iwo  right  angleit, 
t  b  not  our  interition  to  ^y  fully  into  the  objections 
«h  have  been  made  to  this  nroof»  or  to  Legendre*s 
wen;  all  which  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Dr. 
4iiter^!3  translation  of  Legendre.  It  has  the  diBadvantage 
fmng  founded  upon  a  science  which  requires  more  and 
vkr  axioms  than  geometiy  itself,  and  of  which  the  par- 
rkr  process  emploved,  namely,  inversion  of  a  function,  is 
iOiliy  cases  full  of  unexplained  di^culUes;  while  it  ha^ 
advantage  of  not  appealing  to  any  new  notions  of  space« 
m  illustration  of  the  connexion  between  algebra  and  geo- 
ly,  it  must  always  be  valuable  r  but  we  suppose  no  one 
H  think  of  making  it  the  foundation  of  geometry.  Some 
mMott  imagined  that  Legendre  would  infer  that  o 
r  e,  with  two  adjacent  angles  together  le^s  than  two 
^t  be  the  base  of  a  triangle:  or  ihat  because 
es  wherever  there  is  a  triangle,  that  there 
riaiiyle  wherever  the  formula  applies.  If  this 
e»  undoubtedly  they  were  right  m  saying  that 
-..*..  .lid  m  fact  assume  Euclid's  axiom:  but  if,  as  we 
shendt  ho  would  have  applied  the  proposition  thus 
B«lof  existing  tiiangles,  to  the  proof  of  Euc1id*s  axiom, 
bould  certainly  have  stated  his  intention  more  dis- 
ly  in  his  reply.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  took  it  as  ad- 
Btl  on  all  sides  how  to  deduce  Euclid's  axiom,  while 
'^f^oeuts  imagined  that  he  considered  himself  as  hav* 
itxired  that  axiom, 

l«  proof  of  M.  Bertrand  is  as  follows:— Let  it  be  granted 
l»^o  spaces,  whether  ft  mt€  or  infiniie^nre  equal,*  when  one 
t>i  placed  upon  the  other  so  that  any  point  whatsoever 

f«r  lies  upon  a  point  of  the  other:  that  is,  let  it  be 
Ate  to  say.  of  the  word  equal  as  thus  used,  that  spaces 
are  equal  to  the  same  space  are  equal  to  one  another. 
iting  this,  it  is  easily  shown  —  1,  that  the  mfinite  spaces 
(ual  angles  are  equal;  2,  that  of  two  angles,  the  infinite 
t*  txjniaJJTied  in  the  greater  is  greater  than  tlie  infinite 
B  contained  in  the  less. 

Let  there  be  two  lines, 
OF,  AG,  making  with 
O  A  internal  angles  FOA, 
GAG,  equal  to  Iwo  ri^ht 
angles.  Then  O  F  and  A  G 
are  parallel  Take  AB. 
B  C,  CD,  Stc  each  eqtaal  to 
OA,and  make  the  angles 
II  BC,  KCD.  LDE,&c. 
all  eaual  to  FO  A  or  G  A  B. 
9X\  lines  with  arrow-heads  be  pro  a  need  without  limit  in 
ibfcction  to  which  the  arrow-head  points.  Then  if  O  A 
4te«d  on  A  B,  the  lines  O  F  and  A  G  will  in  their  new 
tions  coincide  with  A  G  and  BH,  or  the  infinite  spai-e 
^AG  is  equal  to  the  infinite  space  GABH:  ant!  simi- 
y  HBCK,  KCDL.  &c.  are  all  equal  to  one  another 
to  FOA  G.  But  it  is  obvious  ihat  no  number  of  these 
!es.  however  great»  will  fill  up  the  infinite  space  of  the 
le  FO  E.  Now  let  a  line  O  1  be  drawn  in  such  a  man- 
fhit  1  O  A  and  G  A  0  are  together  less  than  two  right 
bs;  whence  Ol  falls  nearer  than  O  F  to  OE.  Take 
''  '  Vite  of  FOl,  F0  3  treble  of  FO  I  and  so  on: 
e  of  two  quantities  which  bear  a  ratio,  the  less 
•  y»:  multiplied  BO  as  to  exceed  the  greater,  some  mulli- 
t^  FOi  must  be  greater  than  FOE,  whence  some 
Itir.t..  ,  f  ihe  infinite  space  FO  I  b  greater  than  tlie  in- 
FOE,  But  no  multiple  of  FOAG  will  be 
^  -FOE;  whence  the  infinite  space  FOl  must 
^  the  infinite  apace  FOAG.  Therefore  O  1  produced 
■icut  AG :  for  if  not,  the  space  FO  I  would  be  entirely 
gifted  in  FOA  G,  and  the  former  could  not  exceed  the 

w%  have  not  noticed  the  numerous  attempts  at  the  solu- 
^uf  the  difGcuUy  which  proceed  by  tacit  assumption  or 

P>e  •Qthor  of  '  Geometiy  wStbout  Ax(otti»*  citet  Plato  Ibr  lh«  mwm  that 

•ty  b.  i.tilv  III  \,n  iiri«*]i(  i,i<»d  otCQilo  mo^ii liidft.  Uut  wiibout  Luuking  at 
one  «<X*e,  it  ii  for  tlu'  r«&rlvr  now  tu  nsk  himiiielir 
<C  iHo  iuHuUe  a])ac<>n  couUiii^'di  in  equAl  jin<l  nn- 

Mid  tixo^t  be  adp^itled  by  bun  ;  ii  uni,  im  oue  hat  m  ri^lit 
V  ejnc«.    W«  are  lucliDisd  lo  UuqIl  thnt  Hist,  yzoofio 
^lAi  U)  ui  it  cvxtHiuly  i«  a  yroot. 
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illogical  process,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding' fhe'tfxibfj 
of  Euclid,  wiihout  suhsltluiion  uf  uny  olher.  We  i»httll  t-on-  ' 
dude  this  article  with  an  account  of  a  result  containod  in  k 
paper,  by  Legendre,  m  the  12lh  volume  t>f  the  *  Memoir^ 
of  the  Institute,*  being  his  late^^t  attempt  at  Ihe  soluiictti  of 
the  problem.  It  is  what  he  properly  styles  a  geometrical 
translation  of  the  analytical  prwjf  already  noticed,  and  its 
chain  of  reasoning  is  contained  in  three  propuMtions. 

1 .  It  is  impossible  that  the  sum  of  the  anglct  of  a  lilangl* 
can  in  any  case  exceed  two  right  angU'g, 

'L  If  there  be  any  one  triangle  which  has  ant^lca  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  same  mmi  be  true  of  all 
triangles. 

3.  If  the  angles  of  a  triangle  be  not  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  then  angles  alone  may  be  made  to  determine  n 
straight  hue. 

1.  If  it  be  possible,  let  there  be  a  triangle  BAG  havinjf 
its  angles  together  greater  than  two  right  angles.  In  AC 
produced  lake  C  E,  E  G,  G  I,  each  equal  to  A  C,  and  make 
(be  angles  DC  E,  F  £  G,  fcc.  each  equal  to  B  AC.  and  let 
C  D.  E  F,  kc.  be  each  equal  to  A  B.  Join  B  D,  0  F,  &c, 
B  D  P  II  K  which  are  not  known  to  be  in  the 
same  straight  line,  though  they 
are  so,  Then  the  triangles  D  C  E, 
F  E  G,  Sec.  are  severally  equal  in 
ail  respects  to  BAG.'  And  he- 
_  cause  the  angles  at  A,  B,  C,  are 

A  c  E  fj  I  together  (by  hyp.)  greater  than 
two  rtgbt  anglei,  and  two  of  them  are  equal  to  two  of  the 
angles  at  C,  it  follows  that  the  angle  A  B  C  is  greater  than 
BCD,  whence  A  Band  BC  being  severally  equal  to  DC 
and  C  B,  it  follows  that  AC  is  greater  than  B  D.  Similarly 
CE  is  greater  than  DF,  &c.,  whence  Al  exceeds  BDFH  K 
by  as  many  limes  the  excess  of  A  C  over  B  D  as  A  C  is  con- 
tained in  A  I.  Now^  however  small  this  excess  may  be,  it 
may  be  inultiplied  until  the  multiple  exceeds  twice  AB.  or 
A  B  and  K 1  tuguther.    That  is,  A  I,  one  side  of  a  figure, 

may  be  made  greater  than  A  B,  B  D*  OF K  I,  l lie  sum 

offtU  the  other  sides  ;  which  is  absurd.  Hence,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  angles  of  any  triangle  are  together  greater 
than  two  right  ouj;les. 

j^  2.  Let  there  be  any 

one  triangle  ABC 
in  which  the  sum  of 
all  the  angles  is  two 
right  angles.    Make 

nj^^—^ — ^ =— V-^  the  angle  BCD  = 

ABC,  andCBD  = 
A  C  B,  whence  llie 
triangle  B  D  C  is  in 
all  respects  equal  to 
^  ^  ^ABC.   Produce  A B 

and  AC  each  to  double  of  its  length,  and  join  E,  D,  and 
DF.  The  angle  CBE  being  equal  to  BAC  and  ACB 
toj?ether,  and  CBD  being  :=  BCA.  it  follows  that  EBD=: 
BAC;  whence  ihe  triangle  E  B  D  is  in  all  respects  equal  (o 
BAC,  and  the  same,  for  similar  reasons,  is  DC  F,  Hence 
the  three  angles  at  D  are  severally  equal  to  those  of  the 
thanglo  ABC,  or  to  two  right  angles;  and  thus  KDF  is 
a  straight  line,  and  A  E  F  a  triangle  equiangular  with  ABU, 
and  therefore  having  angles  equal  to  two  nght  angles.  Or^ 
if  there  be  any  such  triangle,  there  is  atioihcr  of  the  same 
sort  with  double  sides  and  the  same  angles;  and  i^ince  this 
process  of  doubling  the  sides  may  be  repeated  lo  any  extent, 
it  follows  that,  if  there  be  any  other  given  triangle,  a  tri- 
angle can  be  found  with  longer  sides,  and  having  the  sum 
of  its  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles* 

Next,  any  triangle  AM  N  which  has  the  angle  A,  must 
have  the  sum  of  alfiis  angles  also  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Continue  the  preceding  process  until  the  triangle  A  M  N  is 
completely  inclosed,  say  in  A  E  F,  and  join  E.  N.  Then 
all  the  angles  of  the  three  triangles  AM  N,  M  N  E,  N  E  F, 
make  up  the  angles  at  A.  E,  F  (two  right  angles),  those  at 
M  (two  right  angles),  and  those  at  N  (two  right  angles); 
six  right  angles  in  all  Consequently  each  set  of  angles,  in 
each  triangle,  must  be  equal  to  two  right  angles;  fur  all 
three  «ets  making  up  six  ri^*hl  angles,  no  one  set  can  fall 
short  of  two  right  angles,  without  another  set  exceeding  it, 
whk'h  has  heen  shown  to  be  irapoFMble. 

Lastly,  on  the  preceding  assumption  (nnmely,  that  there 
is  one  such  triangle),  tvery  triangle  has  the  sum  of  its 
angles  equal  lo  two  right  angles.   Let  P  Q  R  be  any  triangle 
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not  equianguUr  with  ABC; 
one  or  its  anjilea  mtisl  be  less 
than  one  of  i  he  angles  of  A  B  C ; 
for  irnul^  the  sum  utihe  angles 
P«  Q,  R  would  bti  greater  than 
that  of  A,  B,  C,  or  greater  tliau 
two  nght  angles.  Let  it  be  tlmt 
P  U  less  than  A,  and  aiake 
QPZ  equal  to  BAC.  con- 
-\^r  at  rue  ling,  by  the  preceding 
process  of  doubling  the  fiides, 
a  triangle  V  P  W  contniniti^  I*  Q  R.  Then  since  P  V  X  has 
an  an^le  (at  V)  common  with  F  V  W,  the  angles  of  P  V  X 
are  togelber  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  because  P  V  X 
has  an  angle  in  common  wilh  P  Q  R,  the  angles  of  the  latter 
are  uUo  equal  to  two  lii^bt  angles.  Hence,  if  any  one  tri- 
angle have  its  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles*  the  same 
must  he  true  of  all  triangles  whatsoever. 

3*  If  then  we  deny  the  preceding  truth  in  the  case  of  any 
one  trianple»  we  must  deny  it  in  the  case  of  alL  Let  it  then 
be  universally  denied;  and,  taking  any  triangle  ABC,  take 
a  point  D,  at" which  make  the  angle  B  D  E  =  B  C  A.   Then 


the  angle  BED  must  be  greater 
than  BAG;  for  if  not»  DEA 
and  E  A  C  are  at  least  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  and,  E  D  C  and 
AC  D  being  together  equal  to  two 
right  unjzleUt  the  angles  of  the 
Q  triangles  E  D  A,  A  D  C,  are  to- 
gether at  least  equal  to  four  right 
angles^  which  is  denied.  For  it  is  denied  that  either  Bet  is 
equal  to  two  right  an^leR,  and  it  has  been  shown  thai  neither 
set  can  be  greater.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  ihat  if 
D  move  from  C  toB  (the  angle  B  DE  being  always  =BC  A)* 
the  angle  BED  must  continuaUy  increase,  and  can  there- 
fore only  have  a  given  value  for  a  thereby  determined  value 
of  BD,  That  is,  by  assigning  the  angles  B,  D,  E»  the  side 
B  D  can  be  absolutely  laid  down.  Now  Mnce  angles  might 
be  given  iu  numbers  (taking  the  right  angle,  which  is  abso- 
lute, as  a  tJinil)»  it  therefore  follows  that  the  length  of  a 
straight  line  might  be  handiid  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  means  of  numbers  only,  wiihout  any  depend- 
ence on  a  linear  unit.  This  is  the  same  conclusion  as  fol- 
lows from  the  analytical  proof,  against  those  who  would 
deny  its  conclusions. 

We  consider  the  preceflingproce<sas  containing  the  most 
remarkable  addition  which  has  been  made  to  the  theory. 
With  regard  to  the  whole  question,  we  do  not  cons^ider  the 
ditiicuUy  as  one  of  a  difierent  kind  from  that  of  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  or  the  triseciioa  of  the  angle.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  mathematical  investigation,  all  that  was 
not  evidently  impossible  was  attempted,  and  failure  was, 
properly  and  modestly,  attributed  to  the  want  of  sagacity 
in  tho  investigators.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  object 
vas  to  deduce  pot»itive  properties  from  a  purely  negative  de- 
flnttion»  involving,  be  it  observed,  the  idea  of  infinity.  For 
if  we  say  that  parallels  are  lines  which  never  meet,  however 
far  produced,  we  must,  in  the  hypotheisis  *let  AB  and  CD 
be  two  parallel  lines,*  contemplate  every  point  of  bolh.  how- 
ever remote  from  A  and  B.  The  demonstration  of  M,  Ber- 
trand  appears  to  us  to  assume  considerations  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  direct  treatment  of  this  negalive  definition; 
nor  can  we  imagine  tho  positive  deduction  of  properties  from 
the  assumption  of  lines  which  never  meet,  without  making 
their  inlcn'ening  space,  as  compnred  with  other  spaces,  an 
object  of  reasoning.  And  even  if  the  preceding  process  of 
M,  Lcgendre  should  be  allowed,  so  far  as  pioving  that  one 
triangle  only  need  be  shown  tu  have  the  sura  of  its  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  andi^hould  the  final  theorem  be  ulti- 
mately completed  by  a  less  objection  al)le  third  proce§s(of  which 
we  do  not  entirely  despair),  it  may  be  doubted  whether  right 
reasoning  will  be  promoted  by  the  arbitrary  rejection  of  no- 
tions intimately  connected  with  iho^e  which  are  necessary  for 
the  perfect  conception  of  a  definition.  On  this  the  whole  ques- 
tion must  Rt  last  turn:  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  a 
studied  exclusion  of  a  particular  figure  (for  instance,  of 
the  equilateral  triangle)  would  be  no  real  gain  to  the 
strictness  of  geometry,  even  though  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  whole  of  Euclid  might  be  established  without  it. 
The  new  considerationn  brought  forward  by  M.  Bert  rand 
have  not  yet  received  the  degree  of  attention  wbicb  we  will 
venture  to  propheay  must  yet  be  given  to  them.  When 
the/ bare  beea  maturely  dJsctissed,  the  following  question 


will  ifiiel'^fti  admitting  the  notion  and  definiti 
railols,  and  rejecting  the  comparison  of  their  in! 
spaces  vnth  angular  spaces,  are  we.  or  are 
poj^ition  of  those  who  admit  one  notion,  whi 
another  which  is  as  much  of  kin  to  the  first 
equilateral  triangle  to  any  other  triangle?    We 
Surry  to  see  this  question  aH^ttled  either  way 
examination  of  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of 
in  particular  of  the  connection  of  finite  and 
not  yet  been  made. 

PARA'LYSIS  (a  Greek  word,  wapaXxmc,  wB 
literally  a  *  loosening'  or  *  relaxation  V)  i^ 
dition  in  which  the  natural  power  of  sen 
lost  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  article  Nerve  and'Nkrvous  SystkhJIsc 
was  poin  ted  out  bet  ween  t  he  nerves  of  sens  1 
and  it  was  stated  that  though  most  of  th>- 
ihrough  the  various  parts  of  the  body  comai 
both  kinds  within  the  same  sheath,  yet  t' 
filaments  are  distinct  in  their  origins  and  ai 
rate  portions  or  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  choi 
this  circumstance  the  difiTeronces  betweeeu  the  prii 
eties  of  paralysis  arise.  If  a  sensitive  nerve,  or 
of  nervous  matter  from  which  the  sensitive  neri( 
part  arise,  be  destroyed  or  seriously  diseased,  thert 
loss  of  sensation  in  that  part,  but  its  natural  power( 
will  remain ;  if  the  same  injury  befal  a  motor  t 
centre  of  origin  for  motor  nerves^  the  part  sunpli 
from  wiH  lose  its  motion,  but  retain  its  sensiotlil 
a  mixed  nerve,  or  both  nervous  centres  simulf] 
aRecied,  there  will  be  a  loss  ai  once  of  sensatioi 
Hence  wo  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  paraly 
sation,  whif^h  is  sometimes  called  afn^itfte^ 
motion,  to  which  the  term  paralysis,  or  palsy*  b 
clusively  applied. 

Eacii  of  these  varieties  of  paralysis  may  vary  in 
of  severity,  or  in  the  extent  of  the  part  of  V 
i  t  affect  s.  For  exam  pie,  ei  th  e r  k  in  d  may  be 
complete:  m  the  former,  the  sensation  or  I 
both,  are  completely  destroyed;  in  the  lalter. 
imp  arc  d.  In  its  varieties  of  extent,  paralyj  _ 
may  affect  either  a  single  nerve,  as  in  loss  of  i 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  [  Amaurosi 
of  smell,  or  anosmia,  from  affection  of  the  olfaei« 
in  deafnessj  from  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve;  i 
Ittsle^  from  disease  of  the  nerves  appropriated  to 
lion :  or  it  may  affect  tho  sensitive  nerves  of  t 
a  variable  portion  of  the  body.  In  like  niannfl^ 
of  motion  may  affect  a  single  muscle,  as  in  pt<m$,ii 
of  the  eyelid,  from  disease  of  the  third  nerve :  or  iti 
in  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  the  rousclel 
more  timbs,  or  of  a  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  L4 
regions  of  the  body  may  be  paralysed ;  and  of  thek 
chief  varieties  are,  hemiplegia,  in  which  one  side — 
body — is  deprived  of  sensation  orniolion,  or  of  both' 
gin,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  Is  paralvsedL 
upper  retains  both  sensation  and  motion  ;  ami  get 
lysis,  in  which  the  los^s  of  nervous  power  extetidji  d 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Other  varieties  of  paralysis  are  described  frOf 


circumstances  in  their  cause  or  nympl 
which   IS  produced  by  the  inlluence  ot 
applied,  as  to  the  hands  ofpainter;*,  or  rttrjvci 
tem    generally  ;    creeping  palsy,  which,  col 
limited  part  of  the  body,  gradually  extends  <%\ 
tion  of  it ;  $hahinf^  palay»  in  which  tlie  loss 
incomplete,  any  attempt  at  its  exeiTise  is  effc 
bling  unsteady  acliou,  like  that  of  a  faligm 
The  conditions  under  which  thefe  vanous 
lysis  arise  arc  nunitiious.     Its  tuoit  cunimon 
cauf^es  are  those  whith  mechanically  dt^Mr-y  th 
which  is  essential  either  to  ibe  conducii 
presftions  to   the  brain  and  to  their  perck 
or  to  the  conveyance  of  the  stimulus  of  li 
the  nerves  of  motion  to  the  muscles.    Thus 
brain,  by  a  frucluro  and  depression 
JURIES  of],  or  by  a  large  effusion  o I  ^ 
large  turn  jurs,  or  an  excessive  fulm  ij 

system  of  ihe  brain,  may,  by  preveni 
the  blood  through  every  pai  I  of  its  &i 
paralyMs.   Disoiganizaiion  of  thtibi  a\ 

excessive  change  of  structure  has  ti 
in  a  less  degree,  producing  not  a  complete  loss. 
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irment  of  nervous  power.  Injuries  of  the  same  kind  affect- 
I  only  one  side  of  the  brain  produce  hcmiplu:!ia,  the  loss 
power  csistin;;  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that 
which  the  brain  is  compressed,  in  consequence  of  the 
iissation  of  the  ncr\-es  which  takes  place  at  the  medulla 
ingata.    [Br UN.] 

In  like  manner  a  similar  compression  of  the  spinal  chonl 

any  part  will  produce  a  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the 

ly  whose  nerves  come  off  below  the  level  of  the  injured 

and  a  similar  obstruction  applied  to  a  single  ner\'e  will 

oiily  that  part  uhich  it  supplies.    The  effect  is  the 

!,whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  cause  preventing  the 

irmance  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves  or  their  centres ; 

results  of  each  differing  only  in  the  suddenness  or  slow- 

,  or  the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  its  symptoms  are 

uced. 

here  are  some  other  but  rarer  and  generally  less  serious 
of  paralysis,  in  which  no  material  change  is  discover- 
in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system.    Tliese  arc  called 
tional  or  idiopathic  paralysis;  hut  it  may  be  reason- 
doubted  whether  they  do  not  all,  or  for  the  mor^t  part, 
d  on  some  alteration  not  yet  discovered,  and  perliaps 
reciable  by  our  present  means  of  investigation.     Such 
occur  in  tiOme  anomalous  forms  of  nervous  diseases,  as 
steria,  and  appear  to  be  connected  by  sym]}athy  with 
ler  of  the  uterine  or  digestive  functions ;  they  are  also 
■^.^■l  unfrequenily  produced  by  the  introduction  of  poisons, 
those  who  work  with  lead  or  mercury, 
ral  paralysis,  in  which  all  sensation  and  voluntar}' 
are  impaired  or  lost,  is  most  commonly  the  result  of 
ixy,  or  of  severe  injury  to  the  head,  producin^^  concus- 
r compression  of  the  brain;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
1  in  sill  cases  of  complete  coma,  or  insensibility.   More 
^  .^|lj  it  is  produced  gradually :  the  patient  losin^^  in  succes- 
the  power  of  motion  in  all  his  niuscles,and  at  last  existing 
with  an  internal  life,  out  disabled  from  all  active  com- 
ition  witn  the  external  world.    This  state  is  usually 
ittult  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  gradually 
liD};  through  their  substance;  and  especially  of  disease 
latter  spreading;  upwards. 

most  frequent  if  not  the  only  cause  of  paraplegia  ii 
or  disease  of  the  spinal  chord :  and  this  may  originate 
own  structure,  or  be  produced  by  injuries  or  diseases 
vertebral  column  or  other  parts  surrounding  it.   Para- 
when  the  result  of  disease,  commonly  affects  first  the  ' 
extremities  and  the  parts  below  the  level  of  the 
ibes,  because  the  first  part  affected  in  the  greater  num- 
'  diseases  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  chord,  from 
the  nerves  supphing  the  lower  extremities  and  pelvic 
are  derived.     When  produced  by  injuries  of  the  ver- 
column  however,  the  parajdegia  may  from  the  first 
the  body  to  a  much  higher  level ;  its  extent  lieing  al- 
determined  by  the  height  in  the  vertebral  column  at 
the  injury  is  inflicted.     In  either  case  the  disease, 
tr  ori3:inal  or  consequent  upon  injury,  tends  to  spread  ' 
ehoid;  and  with  a  corresponding  progress,  the  pam-  j 
set  up  the   trunk,  and  affects  successively  tlie  chest  | 
Inms,  tenninating  in  death  when  the  disease  has  reached  | 
origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  upon  which  the  move- 
its  of  the  diaphragm  depend.  I 
this  form  of  paralysis,  when  all  sensation  and  volun-  | 
motion  are  destroyed,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  involuntary 
mti  produced  by  irritating  the  skin  of  the  insensible  ' 
These  motions  are  of  the  class  which  are  refererd  to  . 
^reflex  action  of  the  spinal  chord  [Nervk]:  the  power  of 
'  icting  impressions  to  and  from  the  bruin  is  lust,  but  ' 
power  which  the  chord  possesses  of  exciting  motions 
I  impressions  are  made  upon  it,  remains.    The  patient  ' 
affected  is  indeed,  as  far  as  his  nervous  system  is  con- 
in  the  same  condition  as  a  beheaded  animal;  and 
actions  produced  by  irritating  the  parts  below  the  divi- 
injured  portion  of  the  chord  are  of  the  same  kind 
e  observed  after  decapitation, 
paraplegia  the  parts  deprived  of  nervous  connection 
the  brain  are,  even  more  than  in  any  other  form  of ' 
lysis.    liable  to  mortification   when  long  subjected  to 
ire;    and  hence  tho  s1oui;^hing   of  the  back,  v.hich 
monly  tends  to  shorten  the  patient's  life.     The  sen<i- 
f  to  the  pain  produced  by  Ion:;  continued  pressure  being 
oyed,  the  patient  would  not  be  inclined,  even  if  he 
able»  to  make  tho^e  frequent  changes  uf  posture  by  ; 
a  healthy  person  avoids  its  dangers.  . 
iplcgia,  in  which  the  paralysis  is  confined  to  one  side  > 


of  the  body,  usually  affects  (as  paraplegia  does)  the  sensitive 
and  the  motor  nerves  simultaneously.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  form  of  paraly-is,  and  is  thai  by  which  those 
popularly  called  paralytic  are  u>ually  affected.'  Ilemi]  lei'ia 
generally  occupies  exactly  one-lialf  of  the  body,  the  middle 
vertical  plane  separating  t.ie  healthy  fiom  'the  paralytic 
portion.  It  is  at  once  easily  recOj^ni^Od  in  any  patient' ly 
the  flatness  and  smooihnes>  of  the  aft'ccted  side  of  the  face, 
by  the  angle  of  the  mouth  beini;  drawn  over  towatds  the 
opposite  side,  and  by  a  general  trrtf  posi;ion  of  the  features. 
The  arm  hangs  powerless  by  the  side  ;  and  in  walking,  the 
patient  draijs  the  aflecied  ieg  afur  hini.  or,  raising  it  from 
the  ground  by  depressing  the  oppobiie  side  of  the  pelvis,  lets 
it  swing  forward  with  its  toe  i)oinied  towards  the  ground 
like  a  pendulum.  IlemipK'gia  i>  most  frei^uently  the  con- 
sequence of  apoplexy  [Afoplexy],  remaining  afier  the 
patient  has  recovered  from  the  complete  insensibility  or 
general  paralysis  by  which  the  seizure  was  at  first  followed. 
More  raiely  it  appears  to  arise  fioin  other  causes,  and  is  not 
preceded  by  any  fii,  but  is  devf  loped  by  degrees  from  slight 
to  perfect  loss  of  nervous  power. 

The  varieties  of  paralysis,  in  which  single  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  body  are  affected,  do  not  in  general  continue 
permanently  limited  to  the  part  first  attacked,  but  are  often 
precursors  of  the  more  general  affections  already  described. 
Tlie  most  important  forms,  and  those  in  w  hich  the  paralysis 
most  frequently  remains  for  a  long  time  local,  are  those  in 
which  the  eyelids  or  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  those  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  face  ate  affected.  ' 

In  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  most  com- 
monly affected  are  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  both  the  eyelids.  When  the  former  loses 
its  power,  the  eyelid  drops,  and  the  eye  is  constantly  more  or 
less  dosed;  when  the  latter  is  affected,  the  eye  cannot  be 
shut,  and  remains  permanently  wide  open.  The  dropping 
of  the  upper  eyelid  (or  ptosis)  is  dependent  on  a  disease  or 
injury  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  paralysis  of  some  of  those  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball which  are  supplied  by  the  same  ner\'e ;  so  that  the 
position  of  the  eye  is  altered,  or  it  cannot  be  freely  moved. 
The  permanent  openness  of  the  eye  is  the  result  oV  disease 
of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  or  of  its  branch  supplying  the 
orbicular  muscle;  sometimes  this  latter  branch  alone  is  im- 
plicated, but  more  frequently  the  whole  trunk  is  affected, 
and  there  is  coincident  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  As  far  as  regards  their  influence  on  \ision,  both  cases 
are  almost  equally  injurious ;  the  first  by  placing  a  veil  con- 
stantly over  the  front  of  the  eye :  the  second  by  destroying 
the  power  by  which  particle- of  dust.  Slv.  arc  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  thus  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  constant  irritation  and  inflammation. 

In  paralysis  of  the  face  many  d.fferent  conditions  are  ob- 
ser\'ed,  according  to  the  nerve  which  has  bet-n  diseased  or 
injured.  The  sensation  of  the  face  depends  entirely  on  the 
sensitive  or  larger  portion  of  the  fifth  pairof  ne.ves  [Brain], 
the  motion  of  its  muscles  on  the  seventh  cr  facial  nerves, 
and  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  on  the  motor 
or  small  portion  of  the  fifth  pair.  Now  if  either  of  these 
three  nerves  or  their  sources  in  the  brain  be  separatel)  in- 
jured, the  paralysis  \\ill  be  limited  to  a  loss  of  sensation,  a 
loss  of  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  a  loss  of 
the  motion  of  those  of  the  jaw,  on  the  side  affected  In  the 
most  frequent  cases  of  affeition  of  the  fifth  nerve,  both  its 
sensitive  and  motor  portion  are  injured,  and  there  is  both  a 
lo-is  of  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  a  loss  of  sen- 
sation of  the  whole  of  the  skin  of  one  side  of  the  face. 

Lastly,  a  limb,  or  a  part  of  a  limb,  or  a  single  muscle 
or  set  of  muscles  in  any  part  of  the  body,  may  be  paralysed. 
In  some  cases  such  an  affection  is  only  a  sign  of  disordered 
digestion,  and  thus  they  occur  chiefly  in  children ;  in  others 
it  exists  in  what  is  callefl  jieneral  nervousness,  as  in  hysteri- 
cal women,  who,  with  many  other  strange  disorders,  some- 
times lose  the  power  of  swallowing  or  speaking.  Most  fre- 
quently however  these  forms  of  local  paral>sis  depend  on 
injury  of  the  nerves  of  the  t^art,  which  are  compressed  by 
tumors  or  involved  in  some  diffused  disease. 

An  important  class  of  local  paralytic  affections  includes 
those  in  which  recent  investigations  have  detected  the  sources 
of  many  cases  of  congenital  or  acquired  deformity,  such  as 
club-foot,  curvature  of  the  spine,  squinting,  &c.  In  these, 
one  or  more  muscles  of  a  limb  or  organ  being  from  birth  or 
from  childhood  weak  or  powerless,  its  antagonist  must  les  draw 
the  part  into  an  unnatural  position,  and  hold  it  there  tirm\\ 


mn<I  permaTieiiiiy  nxed.  One  of  Uie  ii!6st  ifn|K)rtfint  a<ibiev- 
nitjnt'i  of  modern  surgery  is  the  cure  of  ihene  siffectioiia  by 
the  division  nf  ihu  (MijiinicSed  muscle  or  irs  tendon*.  Such 
opeuttions  fur  flub-fDat  and  wry-neck  arc  now  cnnimoiily 
pijrforrned  ;  nnd  Professor  DiefTeuljttch  of  Bui! in  liEis  within 
thu  last  lew  monllis  cured  three  eases  of  squin lint;  by  a 
a  similur  proceednig, 

Thflsc  however  ore  the  only  coses  in  which  general  rules 
of  ireatraent  can  hi^  laid  down.  The  varieties  of  CQusea 
from  which  p!irulys>i<  may  arise  afford  sutticient  evidence  thiit 
its  treatment  in  different  cases  must  vnry  greatly.  It  can- 
not indeed  be  said  to  be  a  disease  of  itself,  since  it  is  only  a 
lign  of  some  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  often 
seated  at  a  distance  from  the  part  whose  motion  or  sensation 
is  loat;  (liit^  disorder  also  is  of  no  definite  kind,  but  may  be 
the  result  either  of  hcomorrhage,  or  indainrnation,  or  slow 
itructural  change  of  ihc  nervous  substance  ;  or  it  may  be 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  fractured  bones,  or  tumors, 
kc.  In  each  ca?<e  therefore  tlie  cause  of  the  paralysis  must 
be  treated  bt^foro  there  can  be  any  expectation  of  removing 
il9  effects;  and  for  thift  portion  of  the  treatment  ibe  princi- 
pal means  are  detailed  in  the  article  ApopLK5tY. 

PARAMARl'BO.    [Git  an  a,  Ditcr.] 

PARAMATTA^  a  town  m  the  British  colony  of  New 
South  Walr^,  situated  in  Cumberland  county,  at  the  month 
of  the  small  river  Parurautta,  and  at  the  head  of  the  harbour 
of  Port  Jiicksf)n»  Its  distance  from  Sidney,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  in  IS  rniles  by  water  and  15  miles  by  land.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1830  consisted  of— 
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MAlrt. 

FqibaIm. 

TotrU 

Free — under  12  years  old 

5U4 

412 

916 

above  \'l  vcars  old 

875 

659 

1534 

Coiiviots 

3S7 

763 

1150 

Total 


1706 


1S34 


3600 


The  large  proportion  of  female  convicts  is  occafiioned  by 

the  ebtablishmcnt  withiu  the  town  of  a  ]>cniteutiary  wherein 

[^luch  persons  are  con  lined  before  they  are  assigned  for  i*er- 

>ice,  and  wbero  they  are  returned  by  settlers  on  iha  bands 

l4>f  the  government*    The  buildinc;  is  further  u^ed  for  the 

onllnement  of  females  gudly  of  olfcnces  within  the  colony. 

The  principal  street  iii  a  mile  long ;  at  the  end  farthest 

from  the  harbour  is  the  country  residence  of  the  governor  of 

Ithe  colony. 

The  town,  when  fust  founded,  was  called  Rose  HiU^  but 
^  the  nutive  name  of  tlie  river  on  wlncli  it  stands  has  since 
been  given  to  it.  There  is  daily  communicatioti  with  Sidney 
by  means  of  stage-coaches  and  steamboats. 

The  observatory  at  Paramatta  (founded  in  1 821)  was  the 
private  observatory  of  Lieut.- General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
an  active  and  well-informed  astronomer,  during  his  resi- 
f  denc4J  in  the  colony  as  Kuvernor.  At  his  return  to  England, 
the  government  adopted  it  as  a  public  estabHahmentp  and 
it  U  now  under  the  supcnntendenee  of  an  observer  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty,  lor  an  account  of  thii>  observatory,  see 
•  Memuirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,'  voL  iii.,  p.  3^9. 

PARA'METER.     This  tt.'rm  was   first  used  in  reference 
to  the  come  sc^ctions  only,  in  which  it  was  sjnonymous  with 
Llalus  rectum  r  that  is,  the  perpendicular  drawn  lo  the  axis 
through  a  focus,  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  was 
I, the  parameter  of  the  curve.     It  was  afterwards  used  to  de- 
^ note  any  straight  line  or  even  numerical  co-efficient,  by  the 
^  value  of  which  one  individual  curve  of  a  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished fiom  the  rest.     Thus  the  curve  whose  equalion 
[is  y=zuT-\-6j:*  has  two  parameters,   a  and  A,     This  last 
f  phrascoiojf y  is  not  in  general  use,  and  seems  lo  have  been 
|«reserve<l  only  for  questions  in  which  what  in  called  the  va- 
i  riation  of  parameters  is  lt>  be  employed.     Thus  when  in  the 
'  planetary  theoiy   the  motion  of  a  planet  is  ascertained  by 
I  determination  of  the  variation  of  the  instantaneous  ellipse 
[Gravitation;  Orbit]*  and  of  the  motion  in  that  ellipBe, 
In  contradistinction  to  determining  ihe  motion  in  longitude 
[.ftnd  latitude  separately,  the  method  of  variation  of  para- 
f  ineier:*  was  said  to  have  been  employer!.    But  iheparaitieters 
^  of  the  orbits  are  now  genera ily  cuiled  their  elemenU:  and 
the  fir%t  term   is   little  used,  thouijh   it   occurs  frequently 
euoui^h  to  jef|4nre  notice  in  a  work  of  reference. 
PARAMICIPPA.     [Maiid,k.  vol.  xiv.;  p.  3iiii.] 
PARAMITHIA,  or    PARAMYTIU'A,  called   bv  the 
Turks,  Aidonat  Kalcsi,  or  lhera-»tle  of  Aiduiiui,  or  AiDho- 
MaXo  (a  conuption  of 'AyioiAorarof,  St,  Donalusl.au  inlana 


town  in  the  province  of  Alban 
14  miles  north  of  Parga  [Parg 
44'  K.  long.     The  town  is  siiuat 
trict  which  skirls  the  valley  of  the  V  uriV  ;  1 

Cocytus,  the   inhabitants  of  which   mo  :^ 

partial  independence,  and  are  half  hhepUefdi*.  iuill 
or  robbers.  The  city  covers  a  large  space  of  ^ 
contains  many  good  houses;  it  is  situate  i 

mountain,  the  summit  of  which  (about  i 

level  of  the  plain}  is  precipitous,  and  is  cm  w  ne^i  ^«() 
Almost  all  the  habitations  are  formed  into  dtstitt 
occupied  by  family  alliances,  which  are  oAen  al 
eac  h  0  ther.  Tlie  h  ou  ses  are  b  uilt  of  calcareous  stoil 
hewn  fi'om  the  mountain  on  which  the  town  stani 
shaded  by  luxuriant  plane-trees,  beneath  which 
tains  of  delicious  water.  The  fortress  is  extcniii 
substructure  of  its  walls  are  many  portions  of  a| 
sonry,  and  in  one  angle  is  an  antient  gateway^ 
wide,  formed  of  three  stones,  now  walled  up. 
steep  and  rugged  ascent  from  the  town  to  Ihe  ft 
many  large  isolated  dwellings,  surrounded  by  f;^ 
having  loopholes  adapted  for  musquetry  instesduj 
an  indication  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  theeol 
hazar  is  spacious,  shaded  with  plane-trees,  and 
delicious  fountains.  Beside  the  forlrets  or  *4 
there  is  a  small  fortress,  or  guard>house,  called  I 
another  insulaie<i  rock.  To  this  fortrciis  many 
were  made  by  Ah  Pasha.  Some  antient  maMd 
foundationsshovv  that  ihtssummit  was  included  inf 
Epirote  city  on  who^e  she  Parnmythia  stands.  \ 
lation  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  visiied, 
in  1813,  at  9000,  chietly  Mohammedans.  Th^r« 
mo^ues  and  a  Greek  church.  It  was  at  ibsc  | 
seat  of  a  Greek  bishopric  conjointly  with  Parga,  I 
taking  his  title  from  both  places.  Subsequent  t 
reduce  the  pupulalion  to  351^0  ;  a  diminution  m^ 
bably  from  the  ravages  and  convulsions  to  which  il 
has  been  subject  of  late  years,  Paramithia  wai| 
member  of  the  SoulioL  league  against  Alt,  sad 
rally  united  with  Marghariti,  Gardlitki,  and  1 
But  these  towns  were  frequently,  when  not  prei 
lerival  danger,  at  war  with  each  other;  n  !  ■'A 
wanting,  the  parties  in  euoh  town  were  -  i\ 

fii^hung.     All  acquired  possession  of  t^^  ^y>»** 
treachery,  after  the  fall  of  Suh. 

As  in  other  Albanian  towns,  all  the  common 
Albanian  or  Turkish  dress  are  maijufaciured  iM 
by  Mussulmans.     The  Greeks  are  for  the  moA 
retail  shopkeepers, 

Paramtthia  occupies  the  site  of  an  antient  cil| 
derable  extent  and  importance,  though  it  has  n^jl 
tainly  iduntilled  with  any  name  mentioned  by  antj 
pLrh;ips  il  vva^  one  of  the  castles  of  St.  DontiQi 
acciirdm^   to  Procopius,  by  Justinian.     Sevwifl 
anlicnt  bronzes  have  been  discovered  in  excam 
of  which  were  in  the  eollection  of  the  late  It 
Esq. 

(Holland's  and  Hughes*s  Travels  in  AUxuuB, 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece;  Diciionnaire  G^ 
Umt'frul.) 

PARAMPTIIRAX.  [MAiiDiK,  vol.  xiv.,  p,  81 
PAKAMO'RPHlA,or  THEBAIA.  a  veu^li 
obtained  by  MM.  Theboumbiy  and  Pelletier  tiiia 
1&35.  The  former  name  was  given  to  it  beoitttt  i 
silion,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier,  apM 
similar  to  that  of  morphia:  by  M,  Couerbe  »i 
called  Ihebaia ;  and  by  his  analysis,  as  also  by  ti 
Kane,  il  appears  to  contain  less  oxygen 
Peltelier.  This  name  is  indeed  most  comcnciDlyi 
Paramorphia  is  white ;  its  taste  is  niiber  I 
bitter ;  it  is  scarcely  s^jluble  in  water,  but  isrcadilj 
by  aloohui  and  wther,  and  most  so  when  hut, 
neous  evaporation  these  solutions  vield  parmnorpl 
ftom  the  o&ihereal  solution,  has  the  form  of  llii 
crystals  possessing  considerable  lustre.  This 
h»s  strongly  marked  alkaline  pri>Tik'Hi\»<; 
dily  in  dilute  acidi,  and  is  prt^cipi 
alkali  IS.  The  acid  sohitious  do  n 
po rut  ion. 

Paramorphia   differs  from   mor^ibLi    in 
concentrated  niiric  a -id,   in   not   • 
?alis  of  iron,  and  in  yielding  no  ta 
acids,     ll  melts  at  :iti6%  imd  lhi&  d4sUu^ui*h«i  U 
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oarcddem,  and  nctrcotiriR.  whieli  fuse  respectively  at  194", 
101%  and  33»^  of  Fahrenlieit 

The  folluwiug  are  the  results  of  the  ana]yaU  of  tLis  sub- 
Etance  by  the  authors  named: — 

rcn«tier.  Couerbe.  Katm. 

Carbon  71 '310  71 '976  73-20 

Hydrogen  6*290  6*460  6*85 

Azote  4M08  6*383  6*94 

^      Oxygen  17"992  15*179  13'01 

|k  ieO>  100*  100- 

'  According  to  Magendie,  pamraorphia  acts  strongly  on 
h0  animal  eoonoD]y»  resembling  brucia  and  strychnia  in 
[lis  respect. 

PARAMOUNT.    tTiTLBj 

PARANA,  R[ver.    [1'lata,  La] 

PARAPET  (from  the  Italian  parapet io^  compounded  of 
ke  Greek  preposition  wapa,  *  against/  and  pet(f>,  '  breast*),  a 
*w  or  breast-high  wail  or  fence^  to  serve  as  a  protection  on 
"idges,  terraces,  platform  roofs.  See,  whence  it  is  termed 
I  German  bruitwehr^  or  breast- sjuard.  In  Italian  arcbi- 
tsture,  parapets  are  generally  balustrades.  In  Gothic  archi* 
cture,  the  parapet  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  wall  car- 
tel up  above  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  tinished  by  a  coping ; 
Aless  machicolatod,  in  which  case  it  projects  and  overliangs 
4a  walls  below,  [Machicolation.]  In  tlie  Lom bardic 
Eildin^s  of  Italy  there  is  seldom  any  parapet,  the  eaves  of 
lie  roof  finishing  the  elevation.  The  same  is  frequiinlly 
He  case  in  the  Norman  style,  or  else  the  parapet  i»  quite 
ain ;  whereas  in  Gothic  architecture  it  is  generally  em- 
itlled,  even  in  ecelesiostical  buddings,  and  both  the  bat  lie- 
«eQts  and  the  crenelles  or  spaces  between  them  have  usually 
•Qulded  copings.  In  what  is  called  Decorated  Gothic,  para- 
9ris  and  battlements  are  frequently  enriched  with  pannels* 
"  a  parapet  wrthout  baltieraents  is  so  embellisheiL  East 
ftiham  manor-bouse  is  a  ^ne  specimen  of  such  decoration 
I  domestic  archiiecture.  (Pugin's  Goth*  Example*^  voLiJ 
a  Mjany  cases  such  pannelling  is  perforated;  nor  are  open* 
mtk  parapets  of  quutrefod  ornaments  and  other  carved  pat- 
kms  by  any  means  uncommon.  At  a  later  period  instances 
acur  of  open-work  for  such  purpose^  forming  the  letters  of 
»me  motto,  dale,  or  inscription.  In  Elizabethan  building 
pen- work  parapet s*  forming  various  fantastical  devices,  are 
OXDmon. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA,  This  terra  oomprehends  the 
jiess  and  ornaments  of  a  wife  which  sbe  occasionally  wears, 
md  which  she  is  entitled,  under  some  limiialions,  to  re- 
aiu  after  her  husband's  deceasie.  It  cannot  be  accurately 
tated  how  much  u  wife  may  rOaim  as  her  paraphernalia; 
DT  this  will  depend  on  the  rank  ami  fortune  of  the  husband 
JmI  wife.  A  widow  is  entitled  to  retain  as  paraphernalia 
IVQamentB  which  she  bos  received  from  her  husband,  pro- 
llded  sbe  has  worn   them  occasioimlly.     The  wife  cannot 

Sfeor  bequeath  such  paraphernalia  during  her  husband^s 
\  nor  can  her  huiaband  bequeath  such  paraphernalia  so 
it  lo  deprive  her  of  them;  but  he  can  sell  them  or  give 
item.  The  wife*s  paraphernalia  are  liable  to  the  payment 
if  the  husband's  debt ^^unlcii-i  the  articles  were  given  to  her 
fl  a  stcanger  before  marriage  or  after  marnoge :  in  such 
tie  the  articles  are  considered  as  gifts  to  the  separate  use 
^  the  wife,  and  are  accordinirly  neither  at  the  aufposition 
p  the  husband  nor  liable  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors; 
ft  if  such  gifts  are  to  be  considered  as  the  separate  estate 
'the  wife,  they  are  not  properly  parapliernalm. 
The  widow  is  intitled  to  her  paraphernalia  in  preference 
^%iiy  claim  of  legatees;  and  if  specialty  creditors  of  her 
li%Vand  have  taken  her  paraphernalia  for  payment  of  their 
kbtft  afler  the  personal  estate  i&  exhausted,  she  has  a  right 
^loiroburse  herself  out  of  the  real  estate  which  has  de- 
^i>ded  to  tlie  heir. 

The  term  paraphernalia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  para- 
kema,  a  term  which  the  Roman  lawyers  adopted  to  express 
hat  in  their  own  language  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
tigle  word,  and  which  was  expressed  by  the  periphrasis  of 
\ieter  or  extra  doiem.  The  parapherna  comprised  the 
inira  which  the  wife  brought  to  the  husband^s  hoube,  and 
fcuch  were  not  part  of  her  f/o*.  The  common  practice  at 
oroe  was  for  the  woman  to  make  out  a  list  of  such  things 
'  she  used,  clothing,  &.C.,  which  list  was  signeil  by  tbe 
ubandi  as  an  acknowledgment  of  receiving  them,  or  at 
ust  of  receiviu!^  them  into  his  house.  This  practice^  de- 
red  from  the  Roman  law,  is  still  in  use  in  scTme  countries 
Cpe,  The  husbund  did  ncii  obtain  the  owuership  of 
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tho  things  included  in  such  li'^t,and  in  case  of  a  separattoiTt 
they  were  restored  to  the  wjfe:  if  they  were  not  re«.ioied, 
she  could  recover  them  by  an  action  framed  according  to 
tho  circumstances  of  the  case.  iDig.,  23,  lit.  3,  s.  9j  It 
muat  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  dos  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  English  t^wv^r,  though  someEn^lii^h  writers 
on  law  have  confounded  tbem.  (Roper,  Law  of  Hutfmnd 
and  Hi/f,  'Paraphernalia/)   [Marriage.] 

PARAPHRASE  tfrom  the  Greek  irtt^^a^pavt^).  A  pa- 
raphrase [lartakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  version,  if  the 
work  paraphrased  be  in  a  foreign  language,  and  of  a  com- 
mentary.  Its  object  is  to  express  the  full  sense  contained 
in  the  words  which  are  paraphrased,  by  the  introduction  of 
circumlocutions,  explanatory  clauses,  and  expansions  of  the 
author's  meaning.  A  paraphrase,  if  well  and  honestly  exe- 
cuted,  iaan  excellent  mode  of  giving  a  connected  mterpre- 
tat  ion  of  a  whole  work.  The  faulttt  to  which  this  sort  of 
commentary  is  most  liable  are  an  alleralion  of  tlio  author^s 
sense,  and  a  degree  of  weakness  and  tediousne*s  resulting 
from  the  use  of  unnecessary  words.  The  latter  fault  ts  very 
remarkable  in  Doddridge's  excellent  work  '  The  Family 
Expositor.* 

PARAPLE'GIA.     [Paraltsis.] 

PA  RASA  NG  (a  wapaaayyTf^y,  a  Persian  meastire  of 
length,  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (li.  fi  ;  v.  5.^ ;  vi.  42), 
was  equal  to  30  stadia;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  us 
equal  to  one  Enf^llgh  mile,  the  parasant^  was  consequently 
equal  to  nearly  fljur  English  miles.  Hesychius  and  Sui- 
das  also  give  the  length  of  the  narasang  at  30  stadia; 
and  Xenophon  must  have  calculatcn  it  at  the  i^me  lengthy 
as  he  says  iArmLt  ii,  2,  s.  6)  that  16,050  stadia  are  equal  to 
535  parasangs  (16,050-4-535  =  30).  PImy  {Hist.  Nat.,  vi. 
30)  however  informs  us  that  the  length  of  the  parasang  was 
reckoned  dilTerenily  by  different  authors ;  and  Strabo  slates 
(xi.,  p.  518.  Casaubon)  that  some  reckoned  it  at  GO,  others 
at  40,  and  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Arabic  geographers 
(see  Frcytag,  Lex.  Arabr,  sub  Farsakh)  reckon  it  ectual  to 
three  miles;  which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  English 
travellers  (quoted  by  Rodiger,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Enty* 
clopddteh  ^vho  estimate  it  variously  at  from  3|  to  4  English 
miles.  Franklin  {Tour  to  Pers^ta,  p.  17)  reckons  it  at  4 
miles;  Ousley  {Traveh^  vol.  i.,  p.  'i3)  at  between  3^  and  3j 
miles;  and  Kinneir  (Geogr.  of  I^sia,  p.  57>  at  3i  miles. 
Parasang  is  a  PerBiun  word,  and  is  derived  from  the  i 
tient  farsang,  which  is  pronounced  in  modem  PersiaQg 
ferseng^  It  has  been  changed  in  Arabic  into  farsakh.  Va« 
rious  etymologies  of  this  word  have  been  proposed,  Thtl 
latter  part  of  the  word  is  supposed  lobe  the  Persian  tteng,^ 
a  stone,  and  the  word  might  thus  be  rlenved  from  the  intones 
which  were  placed  to  mark  the  distances  in  the  road. 
Bohlen  (quoted  by  Rudiger)  supposes  the  first  part  of  the 
word  to  he  the  preposition /«?r a,  and  compares  the  word  with 
the  Latin  ad  tapidsm. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS  are  those  which  grow  upon 
the  living  parts  of  other  plants,  from  whose  juices  they  derive 
their  tiulnraent,  a  circumstance  by  which  they  are  imme- 
diately distinguished  fi'om  false  parasites,  or  epiphytes,  which 
merely  fix  ihemaelves  upon  otncr  plants  without  deriving! 
food  from  them. 

Parasitical  plants,  properly  so  called,  are  extremely  nii«  1 
merous,  and  belong  to  various  parts  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Some  attack  their  victuns  externally,  others  are  m- 
sidiously  introduced  into  tbe  interior,  where  they  (louriah  I 
until  they  pierce  through  the  skin,  place  themselves  in  com-  1 
municatian  with  the  open  air,  and  disseminate  themselves ;  / 
hence,  physiologists  divide  them  into  intettinai  and  super*\ 
JiciaL  The  former  are  exclusively  fungi^  and  appear  under] 
the  forms  to  whiLh  the  popular  names  of  mildew,  rustt  I 
brand,  smut,  £cc.  are  applied;  it  is  among  the  latter  that  J 
parai^ites  of  so  many  diflerent  kinds  are  met  with.  Tht'se  I 
are  again  divisible  inio  such  as  have  true  leaves,  green,  and  j 
capable  of  ocling,  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  leaves,  as  organi  i 
of  respiiation  and  digestion;  and  such  as  have  scales,  brown  | 
or  some  colour  not  green,  in  the  room  uf  true  leaver,  with*  j 
out  any  powers  of  digestion  or  assimilalion,  except  in  a  lovr  j 
degree.  The  first,  or  leqfy  or  green  parasites,  elaboj  ate  their ' 
food  fur  themselves  ;  the  second,  or  scalj/  or  brown  f^mrasitef, 
obtain  It  in  a  slate  of  claburation  from  other  species. 

Green  leafy  paiasites  belong  exclusively,  as  far  us  is  yel  j 
known,  tu  the  genera  Vi*jcum  and  Loranthus.     The  viscid! 
seeds  of  these  plant*  strike  root  upon  any  solid  body  on  | 
whieh  they  full;  if  it  is  not  suited  to  support  tlicm,  as  in  tho 
case  of  stone:*,  rocks,  or  any  inorganic  subslaueti,  the  root  J 
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lESS'p^alies;  but  if  it  is  ciipable  of  yielding  Ibera  nutri- 
tion, tuj  the  leaf  or  bnvTKh  of  a  tree,  tlio  young  root  imaae- 
<liaiely  f«>rm§  a  kind  of  convex  disk,  wliicli  atlberGS  fiimly  to 
lilt?  smfucc,  nnti  by  de^rectj  introduces  iUelf  into  llie  in- 
terior SQ  as  to  plsice  iUclt'  in  Loniminncalion  witli  the  llmd 
ciintenta  of  tht^  (ilunl  on  which  it  has  gorrainatcd.  In  geno 
rul  it  is  a  luaiti^r  of  iiuljfTerence  to  such  purat^ites  to  what 
plants  they  attach  themselves;  poplars,  willows,  apple  and 
pear  trees,  olras,  oaks,  limes,  spruce-fiis,  Scotch  piiios,  vines, 
ashes,  and  many  other  trees,  have  all  been  seen  attacked  by 
tho  mihtletoe,  which,  according  to  Poll  mi,  has  even  been 
found  u\)on  ihc  LorarUhm  Europ^stt^,  ilaelf  a  parasite,  and 
a  snndar  ciu>e  of  double  parasitiaiu  has  been  noticed  in  the 
l.or ambus  huxifulius  attacked  by  Loranlhus  tctrandius. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dc  Candtjile,  this  indiderence  as  to  the  [ 
&tock  on  which  it  growth  is  to  bo  accounted  for  upon  the  < 
supposition  that  such  parasites  are  only  in  communication 
T*  ah  the  young  wood,  tnrou^h  which  the  crude  sap,  not  very 
dvffercut  in  its  nature  in  different  trees,  ascends,  and  whence 
it  is  in  (hat  state  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  parasite.  The 
same  author  states,  with  reference  to  this  point,  that  if  a 
branch  of  mistletoe  is  plunged  by  the  lower  end  into  water. 
it  pumps  up  only  a  minimum  quantity,  while»  if  the  limb 
ttf  the  plant  on  which  it  grows  is  cut  off  and  placed  in  water, 
the  mistletoe  causes  the  absorption  of  water,  just  as  the 
leaves  would  of  the  plant  itself.  Such  plants  as  these  are 
sometimes  very  injunou**  1o  the  trees  they  attack,  bearing 
lb  era  down  by  their  weiajht,  and  robbing  them  of  the 
food  intendod  lor  their  own  leaves  and  fruit.  When  this 
happenst  abscission  is  the  only  kuown  remedy,  and  if  care- 
fully folio  wed  up,  it  must  be  Buecessful. 

Brown  scaly  ]]ara«sites  always  attack  the  roots  of  plants^ 
and  their  underground  hahits  have  caused  them  to  be  little 
examined.  The  most  common  species  in  Europe  are  various 
kinds  of  Orobafiche^  which  attack  hemp,  clover,  lueern,  and 
many  other  crops;  Monotropa  and  Laihresa^  which  infest 
the  roots,  the  first  of* the  fir,  and  the  second  of  the  ash ;  in 
other  countries  Rhizanths  abound  [Eiiiza.nths],  and  pro- 
bably many  others  of  which  wo  have  no  sutiicient  know- 
lodge.  To  these  are  usually  added  Nt'otiia  Nidun  AmamiA 
Coralior/uza  inntUa,  two  orchidaceous  jilanU,  concerning 
whoso  real  habits  we  have  however  no  precise  information. 
The  best  account  of  ihemanner  of  f^rowih  of  brown  parasites 
is  by  Mr.  Bowman,  who  studied  with  caie  tho  habits  of 
Litthreea  squamaria.  In  that  plant  he  found  that  Ibe  fibres 
of  the  roots  are  each  tipped  by  a  tubercle  about  ^^  large  &ii 
ft  pitr**  head,  which  tubercle  attaclies  itself  to  the  roots  of 
tho  a^h-tree,  and  gradually  buries  it!»elf  in  the  baik  until  it 

Setft  into  communication  with  tho  wood,  from  which  it 
erives  its  nutriment.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peeu- 
liaritioNi  of  such  planta  as  these  is  the  constant  absence  of  all 
preen  colour,  all houj^h  exposeit  to  the  brightest  light.  Oro- 
banches  grow  in  pnslures  and  open  places,  andyet  their 
|pcale-like  leaves  indicate  no  visible  tendency  to  any  colour 
except  brown  or  purple;  and  in  Lathrceft  Mr.  Bowman 
has  shown  that  the  s^auie  thing  always  happens,  although 
the  plants  associated  with  it  in  its  growth  areas  green  as 
iisuaL  Connected  with  this  is  another  curious  property, 
that  of  resisting  tijcattrat  lion  of  light,  towards  which  all  the 
green  parts  of  planu  irresiijtibly  tend;  iii  Lathrcoa,  when  the 
flower  stems  have  acquired  their  full  stature,  they  are  always 
perpendicular,  and  in  groups  of  *iO  or  30;  m  the  most  ura- 
tirai^eous  situation;?  the  rows  of  flowers,  whicti  have  always 
a  unilateral  direction,  are  as  frequently  turned  from  the 
only  sida  on  which  light  is  admitted  as  towards  it. 

In  addition  to  these  superficial  parasites  there  are  numer- 
ous kinds  of  fungi  which  frequently  commit  great  ravages 
among  the  plants  on  which  they  prey*  Rkizoeionia  croco- 
rum  seizes  upon  the  bulbs  of 'the  saffron  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  and  spreading  iti»  long  ilexible  arms  around 
Ihetn,  robs  ihem  by  degreeg  of  all  their  vital  tluids.  Many 
others  have  already  boon  named  in  the  article  Mildew\ 

<For  detailed  information  oonco ruing  parasites,  see  Bow- 
man, in  the  Tranmction^  qf  the  Linnean  Socieiy^  vol. 
XV  i.,  p.  399;  and  De  CandoUe'f  PkffHologie  Vcgciale^  p, 
1401.) 

PARASYTES  NAGEURS,  M,  Milne  Edwards's  name 
for  a  legion  of  his  subclass  CniifacC's  Suceurs.  The  Swim- 
ming Parasitos  consi^^L  of  the  orders  Siphonostome.^  and  the 
Lerneans,  In  the  same  subclass  are  placed  X\\<i  Para^yira 
Marckeurst  or  Walking  Parasites,  consisting  of  tho  order 
Araneifarme9,  [SncjoaiAL  Crustaceans.] 
PAKCiE  (Moi|i«o,  the  Fates,  were  goddesses  who  vtqto 
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snpposetl  to  prosido  over  the  destini      "-  "n.     In 
wc  only  read  of  one  deity,  Molpa  or  .  dco^esi 

the  gods  cannot  escape  ;  but  m  IKr^ui^  ^u-*  atl 
(loet^  wo  read  of  three  Fates :  Clotho  ( ILXu^OJsU  the  *  Spimtiv^ 
I.ache9is{Aax^Ti4),llio' Distributor;' and  Atn>posCArp»«i(l 
the*  Unchangeable/  In  one  pas^sage  Hesiod  (7%e6^.,  90^ 
calls  them  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis;  and  in 
thertrAep^..  21  rj,  tho  duughteis  of  Night,  which 
with  the  stttleraent  of  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Deor.^  lit,  J 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night  and  Darkness  (Ej 
This  contradiction  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  ~ 
notions  entertained  by  the  antients  respecting  the 
power  of  Zeus  and  the  Fatea,  since  they  were  loi 
represented  as  ruling  the  gods  and  Zeus  himsoU^ 
other  times  as  merely  carrying  into  efli'eoC  tha  del 
tions  of  Zeus.  In  the  anlient  Greek  writers,  ood 
tho  tragic  poets,  the  gods  themselves  are  repf«seB< 
subject  to  the  decrees  of  fate  ;  but  in  later  tiincs  thf 
appear  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  sub^eet  Is, 
Thus  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  15,  s,  4 ;  x.  24  s-  0 
Zeus  was  worshipped  both  at  Olympia  aiid  Delpbi 
the  name  of  MmpaykTtjQ,  or  *  Leader  of  I  he  Fates,*  whiAj 
was  also  applied  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.  <Pai^,  s 
Pausanias,  in  describing  (i.  40,  g.  3)  a  celebrated 
Zeus  at  Megara,  on  the  head  of  which  the  Fatei< 
were  placed,  remarks  that  Ibis  waa  done  hecmuss 
{rift*  in7rpu>}ih't}%'j  ta  obedient  to  Zeus  alone. 

The  Fates  are  usually  s]ioken  of  by  the  Greek  and 
poets  as  spinning  the  destinies  of  men  (//.,  xx.  128; 
vii.  197);  and  according  to  myihologists,  each  of  tl)« 
presided  over  differeiu  periods  of  human  life  ; 
the  beginning,  Atropos  the  end,  and  Lachesis 
course  of  the  life  of  each  individual.     Apuleiust 
p.  2811,  Biponi),  whose  opinion  however  ran  i*mri 
gardcd  as  representing  the  popular  belief  upon 
assigns  a  different  oflioe  lo  each  of  the  Fates.    Ati 
regards  as  the  fate  of  past  time,  Lachesis  of  Aituie,i 
Clotho  ol'  present  events. 

There  was  a  temple  at  Lacedsomon  sacred  to  tht 
(Paus,,  iii.  ll,s.  8),  and   there  were  also  adtars  u( 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon.     (Pnus.,  it.  Ihi 
They  had  also  in  later  limes  a  small  temple  at 
the  eleventh  district  (rogio)  of  the  city  tOnuphr, 
apud  Rosin.,  i.,  e.  13) ;  but  their  worship  seems  to  bjivi| 
vailed  at  Rome  to  a  vorv  small  extent. 

PARCENERS,  or  COPARCENERS,  are  so  oill 
cause  the  lands  of  which  tJiey  are  psiroeiLers  ms?  be 
titioned  or  divided  among  them,    Taere  xxiay  be 
by  common  law  and  ]varceners  by  custom. 

As  lo  parceners  by  common  law,  if  a  man  dies  ii 
seised  of  lands  in  fee,  and  leaves  only  daughterss.  the 
wilt  descend  equally  to  all  the  daughters,  or  if  Us 
daugiiters  and  no  brothcin,  the  hinds  will  d< 
to  all   bis  sisteni,  if  he  has  any  ;  and  if  I  here  ; 
heirs,  the  lands  will   descend   to  his  aunts. 
is  the  same  if  a  man  dies  seised  of  lands  in  tad,  e 
the  estate  tail  was  limited  lo  such  man  and  the 
body,  for  in  that  rase  the  lands  can  only  descend  lo 
who  are  heirs  of  the  body.  In  all  cases  where  several ' 
take  one  inheritance  by  descenl,  they  ore  called  pai 
and  all  lands  or  tenements,  including  a  rent  clinrg*. 
descend  in  this  manner.     If  there  bo  a  title  of 
icendible  to  heirs  of  the  body,  tho  lands  and  lenei 
longing  to  it  may  descend  to  parceners;  hut  the 
self  does  not  descend,  for  all  the  parceners  only 
heir,  and  a  title  of  dignity  is  not  in  its  nature 
Tho  dignity  therefore  will  be  in  abeyance,      [Tij 
488.] 

The  descent  of  the  crown  ts  an  exception  to  this  nik; 
if  there  are  several  daughters,  &c.,  and   no  tt  ' 
crown  with  all  its  rights  descends  to  liie  eld* 
the  case  of  the  high  constableship  of  Enjflanii,  . 
parceners,  the  otfiee  was  executed  by  the  husband  of 
eldest  daughter,  and,  before  her  marriage,  by  deputy. 

Parceners  resemble  joint  tenants  in  having  a  uuif 
title  and  one  entire  freehold  ;  but  the  unity  of  title  t$n' 
be  by  descent,  and  ihcre  is  no  survivorship  among  poi 
if  one  of  thorn  dies,  her  heir  is  parcener  with  tljc  sui 
or  survivors*     Parceners  resemble  tonants  in  cotnntc 
having  each  a  moiety  or  several  interest  in  the  lat»d 
has  descended  to  them.     It  follows  from  the  nal 
interest,  that  one  parcener  may  either  enfeoflf 
cener  of  her  share,  or  release  her  «harc  to  sach  p« 


p^ffcner  aliene  her  undivided  shnre  before  partition,  the 
leilt'L*  is  tenant  in  common  with  the  other  parceners* 

Parceners  may  voluntarily  make  partition  of  the  land 
Mongtbcm;  or  any  one  migtit  formerly  compel  her  co- 
ttrcenei-s  to  make  such  division  by  a  wnt'cnlitled  de  parti- 
!6Tie  fiicicnda,  which  was  also  applicable  to  the  case  of  joint 
fuants  and  tenants  in  common.  The  C-jurt  of  Chancery  in 
uui^c  of  lime  acquirecl  a  jurisdiction  in  these  matters,  and 

liill  may  be  filed  in  chancery  by  a  puree ner»  praying  for 
•riitiuu,  which  prayer  will  bo  t^rarrted  on  the  parcener 
auliini-'  out  her  title.  The  partition  is  effected  by  issuing 
>ion  out  of  cliancery  to  commissioners,  who  set  out 
_•  the  lands,  upon  which  the  pai-lie^  execute  malual 
Wiveyances*  When  ptirtition  is  made,  ihc  several  parcc- 
$m  hold  their  lands  as  several  and  distinct  estates.     Since 

tibolitiou  of  the  writ  of  partition  {3  and  4  William 
c.  27),    partition  can  only  be  effecled   by  a  suit  in 
y. 
Cb parcenary  may  exist  among  males  and  fbrnalei.     Fbr 
rtancc,  if  a  man  has  two  daughters,  and  one  of  them  dies 
bis  life-time,  but  leaving  a  sdu  and  daui^hters,  and  then 
r,tu,>j.  |][jjg^  |]|^  son  of  the  deceased  daughter  will  be 
r  \inlh  his  aunt;    for  he  must  trace  his  desicent 
ias  mother,  who,  if  she  bad  survived    her  fatherp 
have  been  bis  hinr,  but  together  with  her  sister, 
lirvive  the  father,  would  have  made  his  heir* 
iy  a  recent  act  (3  &  4  Will  IV.,  c.  '27,  s.  12)  it  is  de- 
•^  that  when  a  parcener  has  been  in  possession  of  more 
tx  bet  shore  of  the  land,  or  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  her 
1^  of  the  rent,  held  in  coparcenary,  for  her  own  benefii 
Ifer  the  benefit  of  some  other  persons  than  her  copar- 
^rs,    such    possession    or  receipt   by  her  shall    not   be 
avidercd  the  possession  or  receipt  of  her  coparceners. 
^hen  all  the  sons  take  the  land  equally  among  them 
descent,    as  in   the  case  of  gavelkmd  lands  in  Kent, 
y  are  parceners  by  custom. 

^parcenary  is  not  very  common  at  present,  lands  being 
.«ralty  so  settled  ais  to  prevent  its  occnrrence.  The  chief 
&s  as  to  coparcenary  are  slated  in  Corny ns*s  Dtgesi,  *  Par- 
^rf  and  in  Littleton,  b.  iii.,  *  Of  Parceners/ 
*ARCHMENT  is  tlie  skin  of  an  animal  prepared  for 
ftang  upon.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
'"^amenOt  from  Per^raus^  the  alleged  [dace  of  its  inven- 
a. 

^rchment  is  ordinarily  mtde  of  tho  skin  of  sheep  or 
bIw.  Peignot  states  that  fi)r  drums  it  is  made  of  goat 
iwolf  skins,  and  that  the  parchment  with  which  chu reli- 
nks are  covered  is  made  of  pig>*  skins.  Vellum  is  a  finer, 
ooiher,  and  whiter  sort  of  paichment,  made  of  tlie  skins 
t-.^rr  v.^nrig  calves. 

r  may  be  the  kind  of  skin  used,  the  process  of 
jniF  13  the  same.     When  the  skin  is  diwsled  of 
^  I.  it  is  placed  for  some  time  in  a  lime-pit,  and 

p»  ai  a  square  wooden  frame  drawn  tiuiht  by  pep. 

Beii  in  the  frame,  it  is  first  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  with 
Wftnr  iron,  then  wetted  with  a  moist  rag,  covered  with 
balk,  and  rubbed  well  with  pumice-stone;  after 
lusc,  these  operations  are  repeated,  but  without 
■^k,  I  he  skin  is  then  lurned  and  sct-apcd  on  the  Imir  side 
^  only ;  the  ticsh  side  must  now  he  scraped  once  more 
»  again  rubbed  over  with  chalk,  which  must  be  brushed 
.^ilh  a  piuce  of  lamb-skin  retainini^  the  wooL  All  this 
iune  bv  the  bkinncr,  who  allows  the  skin  to  dry  in  the 
^%  n,nt\  then  cuts  it  out  aud  sends  it  to  the  parchmcnt- 
kcr,  who  repeats  the  operations  with  a  sharper  tool,  using 
Kk  stulTed  with  tiocka  to  lay  the  skin  upon  instead  of 
*^*'*!iiiiL'  it  in  a  frame. 

nt  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes 
r  Pergamus(who  reigned  u.c,  197-159),  in  con- 
U^ucitJ  of  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  papyrus  from 
fpt  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  The  probability  is,  that 
•©  improvement  was  made  in  the  manufacture  at  Per- 
l^us,  but  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on  skins  as  common 
i^is  time,  and  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  describe  the  antient 
^ian  records  as  written  on  leather.  The  name  Perga- 
1*  has  been  thought  to  prove  it*  invention  at  that  place, 
t  the  word  was  not  used  until  Buvera!  centuvics  niter  the 

k*^  ■■'*'  ^'-'^M Tatlu,  a  monk  of  tho  fourth  century,  is, 

11,  the  first  writer  in  whose  works  it  k 

.  ..,     !'._  .  iLi  to  his  time  the  usual  term  was  mem* 

•tia,  which  is  the  word  we  find  in  the  Greek  Testament, 

Timothy,  iv,  \X 

the  aatieut  parchment  must  have  been  exceedingly  fine, 


if  w©  are  to  believe  the  story  of  Cicero's  having  §een  <ha 
*  Iliad*  written  on  this  material  enclosed  in  a  nut  shL-ll ;  but 
for  Ibis  we  have  only  Plmy*s  authority.  (//mI.  AW.,vii  ,e.2L) 
That  of  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  is  white  and  pood, 
aud  at  the  earliest  of  thc^e    periods    it   appears  to   have 
nearly  superseded   papyrus,  which  wan  brink*   and  more 
perishable.     A  very  few  books  of  the  seventh  century  fifivo 
leftvea  of  parchment  and  papyrus  mixed,  that  the  furnier 
costly  material  might  strengthen  and  suiiport  the  fnablo 
paper.     About  the  eleventh  conlury  it  grew  worjie,  and  a 
dirty  coloured  narehmeiit  \a  evidence  of  a  want  of  anijqui(y. 
Thi^  may  possioly  arise  i^-om  the  ei re iim stance,  that  wrilm 
of  this  lime  preparefl  their  own  parfthmcnt,  and  thuy  were 
probably  not  so  nktlful  as  munuffii'iturers.  A  curious  passage 
from  n  Sermon  of  Hihlebert,  nrihbisliop  of  Tours,  who  was 
born  in  1054.  is  a  voucher  for  this  faci.    The  Sermon  is  on 
the  *  Book  of  Life,*  which  he  recommends  hi*  hcarei-s  to 
obtain.      'Do  you   know  what  a  writer  does?      lie  finst 
oleanse«t  his  parchment  fVom  the  gi ease,  and  takes  off  the 
principal  part  of  the  dirt ;  then  he  entirely  rubs  off  the*  hair 
and  fibres  with  pumice-sstone;  if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  lel1ert| 
written  upon  it  would  not  be  good,  nor  would  they  la^; 
long.    He  then  rules  lines,  that  the  writiui^  may  be  atrai'rht,| 
All  these  thin^  you  ought  to  do,  if  you  wi&h  to  possess  the  J 
book  whiob  I  have  been  displaying  to  you/     (Sermon  xv,gl 
Paris,  iroe,  foh)   At  this  time  parchment  was  a  very  costly! 
material;   we  find  it  mentioned  that  Gui,  count  of  Ncver^l 
having  sent  a  valur\blo  present  of  plate  to  the  Chartreux  oe] 
Paris,  the  unostentatious  monks  returned  it  with  a  requcil  J 
that  he  would  send  them  parchment  instead.     It  had  longt  j 
been  customary  to  erase  antient  writing  from  parchment  j 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone.    Wheti  the  custom  begrifi  1 
we  do  not  know;  Muratoji  citca  a  palimp^e^t  of  Bede  nearly  1 
nine  centuries  old,  and  some  have  since  been  found  of  still  | 
more  antient  date.  [Palimpsest;  G\uts,]  Theprnclice  wat  i 
so  common  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  1 
when  the  emperor  of  Germany  empowered  the  citation  of  an 
imperial  notary,  one  of  the  chuf  articles  of  his  diplotua  waft.j 
that   ho  should  not  use  icraped  vtllum   in  drawing  deedft,  1 
But  the  invention  of  linen  paper  came  in  aid  to  the  use^  of  1 
parchment,  and   when  its  uianufaclure  became  clioap,   it  j 
superseded  the  more  costly  article  for  all  purposes  except  ^ 
those  in  which  luxury  was  armed  at  or  uncommon  duni* 
bility  required. 
PARDALO'TUS.    [Piram.^.] 
PARDON.     According  to  the  laws  of  most  countries,  & 
power  of  pardoning,  or  remit  ling  tbe|>enal  consenuences  of  m  . 
conviction  for  crimes  before  the  juiliciul  tribumsfs,  is  vested 
in  the  sovereign  or  in  the  thief  luaf^istrale.     The  utility  of  ] 
such  a  power  has  been  doubteti  byjuiidical  writers,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  supposes  an  imperfect  system  of  criminnl  law,, 
and  that  every  instance  of  \U  exorcii-e  is  the  proclamation 
of  an  error  either  in  the  law  itsdf  ur  in  the  adnitnisliatioii 
of  justice.     (Bcccaria,  chap.  40.)    There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nearer  a  penal   fiyslcm  approaches  to  perfection,   the 
fewer  will  be  the  occasions  for  resorting  to  extrajudicial 
remissions  of  the  execution  of  the  law  :  but  considering  the 
numerous  causes  of  erroneous  decision,  arising   not  only 
from  the  imperfection  of  laws  ibeuLselves,  hut  from  the  inft- 
nite  sources  of  error  in  the  instruments  and  means  by  which 
they  me  administered,  it  BceuH  to  be  desirable  that  some 
power  should  exist  which  nuw  l»y  timely  interference  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  irremediable  wrong  in  case*  where  the 
error  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  apjiellate  tribiiuiil.    At  the 
same  time  it  is  evident  J  hat  such  a  power  should  btj  cu'^  | 
cumscnbed  and  defined,  as  hvr  as  its  nature  will  admit,  and 
exercised  with  the  utmost  caulion.    By  the  law  <.f  England, 
besides  pardons  by  act  of  parliament,  the  power  of  grant- 
ing pardons  for  crimes  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  king 
as  a  branch  of  his  prerogative.    [PitEftnoATivB.j 

Formerly,  Counts  Palatine,  Lords  Miiiebers,  and  others  I 
who  claimed  jura  re ff alio  by  virtue  of  antient  grants  IVom. 
the  crown,  assumed  the  authority  to  pardou  crimes;  but  by 
the  Stat.  27  Henry  VllL,  c.  24,  this  power  was  entirely 
abolished,  and  the  ?ole  right  of  rcmittinq;  the  sentence  of  the  J 
law3  was  pcrtnnnently  vested  in  the  king.  The  power  of 
pardoning  is  applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  crown  is 
cither  concerned  in  interest  or  pnisccutes  for  the  publie. 
The  only  excrplton  to  this  rule  is  contained  in  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  (31  Ciu*.  IL,  c.  2,  s.  12),  by  which  persons  con- 
victed of  signing  commitments  of  British  subjects  to  ford^n 
prisons  are  declared  ta  incur  the  penalties  of  a  fjnemunire 
and  to  be  *  incapable  of  any  pardon  from  the  crown.' 
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BI5*crown  has  however  no  power  to  pardon  any  ofieBce 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  a  subject  has  a  legal  interest,  or, 
as  Bmcton  expresses  it,  *  non  potest  rex  ^raliam  facere  cnm 
injuria:  et  damno  aliorum*  (lib.  iii.,  p.  132)*  Thus  in  ap- 
peals of  death,  robbery*  or  rape,  the  king  could  not  pardon 
the  defendant^  *  because/  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  *  itislne  suit 
of  the  party  to  have  revenge  by  death*  (3  ImL,  237).  Ui>on 
the  same  principle,  where  an  attaint  was  brought  agminst  a 
jury  who  hatl  delivered  a  false  verdict,  and  the  party  in 
whoi»e  favour  it  had  been  given  was  joined  in  the  attaint, 
the  king  might  pardon  the  jury,  if  convicted,  because  they 
were  merely  subject  to  an  exemplary  punishment ;  but  he 
could  not  pardon  the  partff,  because  the  latter  was  liable  to 
make  restitution  to  the  plainti0'  who  prosecuted  the  attaint. 
So  also  in  indiclmeiiU  for  common  nuisances,  where  the 
public  are  interested  as  individuals  oy  particular  classes,  or 
informations  upon  penal  statutes,  where  the  penalty  or  any 
part  of  It  goes  to  the  inftjrmer,  or  the  party  grieved,  tlie 
crown  cannot  pardon  the  oflemler.  Formerly,  the  crown 
appears  to  have  exercised  wilhout  restriction  the  power  of 
pardoning  offenders  impeached  by  the  Commons  in  parlia- 
ment (Blackstone's  CommeniarieSt  vol,  iv.,  p.  4 t^y— Chris- 
tian's Note}  ;  but  the  lawfulness  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
during  Ibe  pendency  of  I  he  proceedings  was  questioned  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  tiie  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Danby  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  ( HowelPs  Staie  Trials^ 
val.  ii.,  p.  724);  and  by  the  Act  of  8oltleraent,  12  and  13 
William  111.,  c.  2,  it  was  enacl4?d  *  that  no  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  shall  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment 
by  the  Commons  in  Parhument.'  This  statute  how^ever 
does  not  affect  tbe  power  of  ihe  crown  to  pardon  the  offender 
after  he  has  been  found  gudty  upon  the  impeachment,  and 
the  proceedings  are  determined. 

An  effectual  pardon  from  the  crown  must  apply  in  ex- 
press terms  to  tlie  particular  offences  intended  to  bo  par- 
donei] ;  and  there  must  be  no  reasonable  intendment,  sup- 
plied by  the  recital  in  the  pardon  or  otherwise,  that  the 
crown  was  deceived  or  misled  as  to  any  of  the  circumstances 
on  whicli  ihe  griini  was  fonndeil.  Nor  can  any  grant  of  a 
commission  or  protection  by  the*  king  amount  by  implica- 
tion to  a  pardon  of  any  oflcnce  previously  com  milted 

A  pardon  may  be  either  absolute  or  subject  to  any  con- 
dition which  the  crown  may  think  proper  to  annex  to  it; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  de- 
pesid  upon  the  performance  of  the  condition*  Until  the 
recent  improvemenis  in  the  criminal  law  of  Englaml,  almost 
all  felonies  were  nominally  capital ;  and  in  tbe  numerous 
cases  where  it  was  nut  intended  that  the  sentence  of  death 
should  be  executed,  the  ermiinal  obtained  a  pardon  upon 
comhlion  of  his  ^jubmittiu^  to  transportation  er  some  other 
punishment.  At  the  present  day,  where  the  crown  inter- 
feres to  mitigate  or  commute  a  sent  en  ee,  the  mode  by  which 
it  is  eflfected  is  by  graniini;  a  conditional  pardon. 

It  was  formerly  necesssary  that  every  avadable  pardon 
from  the  crown  should  be  under  tbe  great  seal ;  but  by  the 
Stat.  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  28,  a.  13,  it  is  declared  and  enacted 
■  that  where  the  king's  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  extend 
nis  royal  mercy  to  any  oHender  convicted  of  any  felony, 
punifciliable  with  death  or  otherwise,  and  by  warrant  under 
his  royal  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  his  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  bball  i^Tant  to  such  o0'ender  cither  a  free 
or  conditional  pardon,  the  discharge  of  such  offender  in  the 
case  uf  a  tree  pardon,  and  tbe  performance  of  the  condition 
in  the  case  of  a  cxjndilional  ^lardon,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
a  paitlun  under  the  great  seaL* 

The  effect  of  a  pardon  in  not  merely  to  prevent  the  inflic- 
lion  of  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  sentence  upon 
the  uffender,  but  to  give  him  a  new  capacity,  credit,  and 
charatiier.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  ceases  to  be  probtis 
et  legalis  homOt  and  can  neither  bring  an  action  for  damages 
nor  be  a  witofitsor  a  juror  in  any  legal  proceeding;  but 
upon  receiving  a  pardon,  all  these  legal  disabihties  are 
removed.  In  this  respect  a  pardon  by  the  law  of  En j^l and 
differs  from  the  abolitio  of  the  Roman  law,  to  which  in 
other  points  it  bears  a  near  resemblance*  According  to  the 
latter,  •  Indulgentia,  quos  liberal,  notat ;  iiec  intamiara 
criminis  tolliU  sed  paance  gratiam  facijt."  (Cn*/.,  lib.  ix^  lit. 
43.)  Hy  the  Enghsh  law  a  distinction  is  made  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  pardon  where  the  incapacity  is  part  of  the  legal 
ieiuenoe,  and  not  merely  a  consequence  of  attainder,  as  in 
the  case  of  perjury  under  the  statute  5  Elizabeth,  c,  S; 
where  the  incapacity  or  infamy  is  part  of  a  statutory  sen* 
tence,  a  pardon  from  the  crown  has  been  held_^not  to  restore 


the  party,  and  in  such  a  case  nothing  less  than 
parliament  will  have  that  ettect.  (Chitly's  Criminal  Z^^ 
vol  i.,  p.  776.)  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed,  uiitk 
point  has  not  yet  received  a  judicial  determinaUun,  «hdJ9 
a  royal  pardon  will  fully  restore  a  person  convicted 4jfi 
crime,  such  as  perjury,  which  is  considered  infamoui u lii 
common  law.  This  subject  is  elaborately  discu*Ae«l.  an^l ,. 
the  authorities  carefully  examined  in  Mr*  Hargi 
gument  on  the  Effect  of  the  King's  Pardon  ot  ^^ 
(Hargrave's  Juridtcai  Arguments,  vol.  ii.,  p.  221). 

PARE',  AMBROSE,  the  first  and  most  eminent 
old   French  surgeons,   was  born  in  1509,  at  Lavi], 
province  of  Maine  and  the  modern  department  of  Mi] 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  education  was  negj 
but  having  one  day  witnessed  the  operation  of  litbotoi 
went  immediately  to  Paris  and  commenced  tlie  si 
surgery.     He  afterwards  accompanied  the   French 
during  several  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  gained  fotoi 
pntation,  that  in  15^2  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in 
nary  to  king  Henry  IL     He  held  the  same  office 
Francis  IL,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  IIL,  until  hisd< 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  in  l5SiO.     He  appears  to  hsve 
a  pious  and  excellent  man,  and  having;  been  educated ' 
reformed  church,  he  steadily  refused  to  leave  it. 
the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  he  owed 
to  his  professional  reputation  and  the  personal  & 
the  king,  whom,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had 
obliged  by  having  saved  from  the  conse^quences  of  i 
accidentally  inflicted  on  the  median  nene  in  ven< 
(Opera  Chimrg,,  lib,  ix.,  cap.  38.)     Brantome  say^  B 
*  Memoirs,*  that  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre  dit 
sent  for  him  into  his  bed-room,  and  told  him  not  to 
saying  that  it  was  not  right  to  murder  a  man  who 
useful  to  the  world  (torn.  iv.).    The  French  writon 
consider  Par6  (o  be  the  father  of  modern  surgerj*, 
that  he  holds  the  same  rank  in  this  branch  of  the 
as  Hippocrates  does  in  medicine.     He  was  not 
with  blindly  following  the  precepts  of  his  predi 
by  diligent  observation  and  reflection    made  setenl' 
portant  changes  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  wliich  hate 
followed  to  the  present  day*     One  of  his  greatest 
was  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds,  into  which  it 
the  custom  at  that  time  to  pour  boiling  oil ;  he  wis  tJM 
first  person  who  left  off  the  barbarous  practice  of  ai 
a  limb  to  stop  the  htemorrhage  after  an  amputation.  B*^ 
the  first  who  recommended  the  extraction  of  the  f"(«nW 
the  feet  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition  (lib.  xx.ii 
He  says  that  in  cases  of  ascites  the  fluid  sho 
drawn  off  all  at  once   after  paracentesis   (lih 
12).    Although    he    was   not    the   discoverer  of 
of  tying  the  blood-vessels,  he  at  least  neatorud 
tice,  jiointed  out  its  advantages,  and  ^nve  some 
rules  for  performing  tbe  operation,     HLs  works  art 
valuable   and    remarkable   for  the  great  number 
and  ca^es  contained  in  them,  and  for  the  care  with 
he  avoids  giving  any  directions  resting  merely  upM] 
ries  and   unsupported  by  observations.      They  we 
hshed  in  a  collected  form  at  Paris,  1585,  fol.,  in 
and  are  divided  into  twenty-eight  books,  of  which 
five  are  chiefly  on  anatomical  and  physiological 
Tlier©  are  several  other  editions  of  his  whole 
have  also  been  translated  into  Latin,   Paris, 
twenty-six  books;  into  English,  London,  157i 
Dutch,  Leid.,  1604,  fol.  ;  and  into  German,  Fj 
foL  (Sprengel,  HuLdglaMed.;  Hallcr,  Biblioiki 

PARE'DES,    DIEGO    GARCIA    DE,    a 

Spanish    general,  not   undeservedly   called  *t] 
Bayard,'  was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  Truxilh 
Estremadura,  in  1460.    Having  early  embraced 
of  arms,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  war  of  Gi 
(1485),  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Baza* 
Miilaga  from  the  Moors.    [Ferdinand;  Mooi 
there  that  he  became  acauamled  with  the  cele___ 
zalo  de  Cordova,  under  wnom  ho  afterwards  ^rved 
Shortly  after  tbe  taking  of  Granada  (1492).  which , 
end  to  the  Moorish  w^a^,  Paredes,  who  hail  relirtd  W 
native  town,  determined  to  repair  to  Italy,  then  thetbf 
of  war;  but  as  he  had  neither  horse  nor  armon 
those  of  a  cousin  of  his,   and  secretly   left   i 
house.     Scarcely  however  had  he  proceeded  a  tt:«  v^'^ 
on  his   way,  when   he    was  overtaken    and   attached  M 
seven  of  his   cousin  s  s(|yires,  of  whom   he  killed  tfl 
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ed  two  more,  and  put  the  remaioder  to  fiigbt    On 
ving   at  Rome,  be  was    well    received  by  the   Pope 
nder  VL>»  who  gave  liLm  a  high  command  in  his  army, 
ed  that  pontiff  with  great  2eal  until  14Q9|  when  he 
scn^ice  and  enhsted  under  the  hannerij  of  Ibe  Great 
n,  who  with  a  powerful  iieet  sailed  towards  the  Morea, 
present  at    the  taking   of  Ccphalonia  from   the 
(June,  1501),  and  was  made  prisoner  in  a  sortie  of 
rrisoii,  hut  he  soon  succeeded  m  extricating  himself 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  War  having  broken  out  (July, 
1^    between  the  French  and  the  Spa  martin,  who  con- 
Hi  for  the  possessioa  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  [FkR' 
Nd;   Louis  Xll],   Paredes  rendered   most  important 
ses  by  his  military  skdl  and  las  undaunted  courage. 
le  celebrated  pass  of  arms  of  Trani,  lie  was  one  ^f  tiie 
n  Spanish  champbns  who  entered  the  Ihts,  and,  though 
Itated  by  the  wounds  he  had  received  on  a  former  ocra* 
he  alone  unhorsed  three  of  the  antai;onisls.     At  the 
ling  of  Ruvo  (February,  15(^3}  he  led  the  scaling  parly, 
the  lirst  on  the  ramparts.     He  also  distinguished 
elf  at  Cerignola,  where  he  commanded  the  centre  of 
Ipanish  army,  and  signal ised  him^ltf  by  descending 
on  the  bridge  against  a  body  of  French  knights,  all 
letely  arrax^d,  and  contending  successfally  with  them, 
he  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  his  own  men.    Accurd- 
i  Mariana  (book  ii,,  hb.  '29,  cap.  4\  Paredes,  having 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Great  Gupta  in  (Decem- 
|515),  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  restoration  made 
i  Angevin   lords,  endeavoured  to  repair  his  broken 
les  by  driving  the  trade  of  a  corsair  in  the  Levant. 
ver  this  may  he,  Paredes  continued  to  serve  in  Italy, 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  where  Francis 
taken  prisoner.     [Charles  VJ 
pedes  died  in  1 530,  at  the  age  of  f>4.     He  always  lived 
^oat  intimacy  with  Gonzalo,  whose  brilliant  qualities 
ippreciated,  being  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters 
m  he  fell  into  disgrace.     Having  one  day,  while  in  the 
iience  of   Ferdinand,   overheard    two   noblemen  speak 
hlly  of  his  general,   Porcdea  threw  his  gauntlet  on  a 
le,  and  said, '  Whosoever  asserts  that  the  Great  Gaptain  is 
the  kinf^*a  best  vassal,  let  him  pick  up  this.' 
i^i redes  wrote  a  short  but  highly  interesting  account  of 
own  military  campaigns  and  exploits,  whicli  is  printed 
the  end  of  the  'Gronica  del  Gran  Gapilan.' 
Paulo  Jo vio,  Vitis  lUusi,  P'irorum,  Bari,  1578;  Guicci- 
lini,  hioria  (Tlkdiat  vol.  i.,  lib-  6;   Chronica  del  Gran 
pi^w,  Alcala,  !584;   Zurita,  Anales  del  Jieyno  de  Ara* 
vol.  iv. ;  Quill  tana,  Espanoles  Cclebres,  vol.  i.) 

EI  HA,  a  Portuguese  name  firiven  in  Brazil  to  the 
of  certain  plants  employed  in  medical  practice  as  valu- 
nica  and  diuretics.  The  sort  which  is  admitted  into 
'harmapopoeias  of  Great  Britain  is  called  Pareira  brava, 
rining  plant,  wirli  orbicular  peltate  leaves,  small  green 
ttnobe  panicles  of  {lowers,  and  scarlet  hairy  berries.  It 
ibits  the  West  India  Islands,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
Wn  by  the  name  of  Velvet-leaf,  as  well  as  on  the  main- 
I  of  America,  and  is  the  CUaampelos  Pareira  of  Lin- 
Law  It  is  frequently  administered  ia  this  country,  espe- 
iy  in  dyspeptic  cases  and  in  chronic  inilammation  of  the 
der.  Other  kinds  peculiar  to  the  woods  of  Brazil  are 
Citsampelos  glaberrima  and  ovafi/tjiiat  the  properties 
i^hich  appear  to  be  altogether  the  same  ns  those  of  the 
Pareira.  Besides  these  there  is  a  white  Pareira,  found 
tuayana  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  is  fur- 
jgd'by  the  genus  Abuta,  and  which  is  principally  em- 
■  as  a  diuretic,     (Lindley*s  Flora  Medica,  Nob.  770 

'A  RE' J  A,  JUAN  DEi  born  in  IGIO,  i^  remarkable  not 
r  for  an  extraordinary  love  of  tbe  art  of  painting,  but  for 
ing  acquired  a  great  degree  of  excellence  while  in  a  low 
►  abject  condition  of  liftf.  He  was  a  mestizo,  that  is, 
D  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  sou  of  a  Spanish  father 
an  Indian  woman  :  he  became  a  slave  of  the  celebrated 
lasquez,  who  employed  him  to  grind  colours. 
le  sp^nt  whole  nights  in  drawing,  and  almost  denied 
iself  rest  and  sleep,  imitating,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
aner  of  Velasquez.  Ho  was  however  under  perpelnal 
r  of  being  discovered  by  his  master ;  till  at  length  he  hit 
in  ingenious  mode  of  disclosiug  his  secret.  Having  ob- 
fed  that  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  frequently  honoured 
laacjucz  by  viriiliiig  him,  always  ordered  any  paintings 
^  wore  placed  wilh  llieir  face  to  the  WftU,  to  be  turned 


Pareja  placed  a  picture  of  his  own  in  that  position ;  lbs j 
kmg,  as  he  expected,  ordered  it  to  be  turned.     He  cxpreflfeAJ 
his  admimtiou  of  it  to  Velasquez,  who  however  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it.     On 
this  Pareja  fell  on  his  knees   and  begged  tbe  king  to  obtain 
his  pardon  of  bis  master  for  having  presumed  to  practiserj 
the  art  without  his  permission.     Philip,  being  much  pleased  I 
at  this  address  and  admiring  a  work  produced  under  such  I 
singular  circumstances,  told   Velasquez  that  a  man  whd  i 
showed  so  fine  a  genius  and  possessed  such  talents  ought  1 
no  longer  to  be  a  slave.     Velasquez,  of  course,  immediately] 
emancipated  him.     But  he  never  quitted  his  master,  and  j 
after  the  death  of  Velasquez  continued  to  serve  his  daugh- 
ter with  the  most  grateful  fidelity. 

He  was  especially  successful  in  painting  portraits,  wliich 
in  style,  colouring,  and  handling  so  exactly  resembled  the 
works  of  his  master,  that  we  are  assured  they  could  not  bo 
distinguished  from  them. 

PARELLA  (sometimes  WTitten  Pereile),  the  French  | 
name  of  a  crustaceous  Lichen,  Lecanora  Ihrella  of  botanists,  ] 
but  which  is  applied  to  several  species  similar  to  it  in  habit,  ' 
and  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  that  is,  for  yielding  a  rich  | 
dye  known  by  the  name  of  litmus.  The  mode  of  preparing 
this  18  not  well  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  similar  tti] 
that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Orchil.  By  French ' 
authors  it  is  described  as  censisling  in  raaceratinfj  the  [ 
lichen  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  urine,  with  the  addition  of 
lime-water,  when  it  acquires  a  violet  colour  and  is  changed  ' 
into  a  soft  pulp ;  it  is  then  strained  in  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
moulded  into  pellets,  as  seen  in  commerce.  M.  Guibourt  is 
of  opinion  that  the  colouring  matter  is  given  by  Crozophora 
tincioria^  or  turnsol;  this  may  be  the  case  sometiraeit,  but 
there  can  be  no  duubt  thai  not  only  the  pare!  I  a  but  several 
other  species  of  lichen  arc  collected,  and  if  not  for  this,  f«jr 
w^hat  other  purpose  do  they  form  articles  of  commerce  ?  In 
France  even,  several  other  species  are  employed,  as  well  as 
the  parelia,  which  is  especially  called  paretic  d^Auvergne, 
The  inhabitants  of  that  province  scrape  the  rocks  for  tiii« 
lichen,  which  is  said  to  be  often  intermixed  with  Liclien 
{now  Isidiurn]  coraiimum,  which  is  endowed  wilh  similar  pro- 
perties. De  Caodulle  indeed  states  that  most  of  the  licheni 
with  a  crustaceous  thallua  are  possessed  of  dyeing  proper- 
ties, and  therefore  it  is  probable,  as  stated  by  Guibourt,  on 
the  authority  of  Raraond,  that  with  the  above,  VarvAuria 
ordua^  dealbatot  and  aapergilla,  with  Ltrhen  geographicus, 
scruposus,  and  sulphur eus^  are  employed  in  preparing  lit- 
mus. We  know  indeed  that  in  Great  Britain  several  speciea 
have  been  used  for  yielding  colouring  matter.  Birella 
ompAahdes  ai»d  P.  saxaiilijf^  for  instance,  used  to  form 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  being  much 
used  by  the  peasants  for  dyeing  their  woollen  cloths  of  a  dull 
brown  colour.  P.  tar  tar  ea  has  been  long  empluyed,  both 
by  the  Scotch  and  Welsb^  also  for  dyeing  woollens.  It 
was  brought  into  extensive  empluymcnl  by  Dr,  Culhbcrt 
Gordon,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  his  process,  convertt^d 
his  Christian  name  into  Cudbear,  and  applied  it  to  the  dye- 
stufF  employed  to  produce  purple  for  dyeing  woollen  yarn. 
The  parelia  and  its  best  substitutes  continue  in  great  re- 
quest, and  bring  higher  prices  than  ever,  from  their  in- 
creased scarcity. 

PARENCHYTHA  is  the  term  which  was  applied  by  the 
old  anatomists  to  an  imaginary  substance,  through  which 
they  supposed  the  blood  at  the  ends  of  the  veins  to  be 
strained.  Even  after  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  tho 
mode  ill  which  the  blood  posset  from  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries  to  the  beghmings  of  the  veins  remained  for  some 
time  unknown.  Harvey  seems  to  have  hesitated  between 
the  hypo  thesis  of  the  writers  just  preceding  him,  who  be- 
lieved that  there  were  wide  pasisages  nf  communi<?ation  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins,  and  tTiat  of  the  more  antient 
authors,  who  sjioke  of  a  parenchyma,  or  spongy  substance, 
a  concrete  blood  which  I  hey  supposed  to  lie  between  tho 
vessels,  and  to  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body.  The  discovery  of  the  possage  of  the  blood  from 
arteries  to  veins  through  the  minute  capillary  vessels  was 
made  by  Malpighi,  in  1D61,  by  a  microscopic  examination  uf 
the  circulation  of  a  frog  ;  and  it  afforded  the  only  proof  that 
was  needed  to  render  Harvey's  derooustiation  of  the  circular 
mo  lion  of  tho  blood  perfect. 

In  the  present  day  the  term  parenchyma  is  rarely  used. 
If  it  has  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  it  may  be  considered 
to  express  all  that  part  of  an  organ,  and  especially  of  a  gland, 
which  lies  in  the  interspaces  of  the  blood- vesseh  and  be- 
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Iwocn  the  sccreling  docts,  llmt  is»  the  common  cellular 
[liMiutf  by  which  the  iiiortj  csacntiul  part*  of  organs  are  cou- 
Tieeted  tot;t»ther* 

PAllENT  ASD  CHILD.  This  relation  arises  only  from 

a  legal  marrinire.    The  relation  belwcen  parents  and  iheir 

lillutjiiimare  children  i^  considerofl  in  the  article  Bastard. 

Purouts  aru  bound  to  maintain  their  legitimate  children 

fho  are  unabk  to  mi»intain  themselves  owing  to  infancy  or 

Itoahility  to  work*    This  obligation  extends  to  father  and 

Imoihcr,  grandfather  and  ^ndmother,  if  they  are  able  to 

Wrfurm  it  (43  EUz..  c.  2).  Bui  such  persons  are  only  bound 

to  furnish  the  children  with  the   nere&saries  of  life;  and 

the  jtenaUy  incurred   in  case  of  refusal  i*  only  20*.   ner 

LlMonlh.     A  husband  i^  now  (4  and  5  Win*  IV.,  c.  76)  liaole 

maintain  the  children  of  his  wife,  born  before  marriage, 

irhelber  they  ai^e  legiiimate  or  nut,  untd  they  are  of  the 

li^^e  uf  sixteen,  or  until  the  death  of  his  wife.     If  a  parent 

"     erts  hi^  children,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  may 

►  his  jroodsand  chattels,  and  receive  his  rents,  to  the 

ont  mcntione<l  in  the  justices'  warrant,  which  must  be 

obtained  before  such  seizure  is  ma  do. 

If  a  Popish  parent  refuse  to  allow  his  Protestant  child  a 
I  suitable  maintenance,  with  the  view  of  compelling  him  to 
komeover  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  lord  chancellor 
kjs  empowered  to  order  the  parent  to  make  a  proper  allowance 
\i\  I  mid  l'^  Wra.  HI.,  c.  4) ;  and  if  Jewish  parents  refuse 
[to  allow  their  Protestant  children  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
Itho  parent's  fortune  and  the  age  and  education  of  the  chil- 
rdaMi,  the  lonl  chancellor,  on  comjjlaint  being  made,  may 
[•make  such  ordur  as  ho  shall  think  proper  (1  Anne,  st,  i^  c. 

lao). 

Parents  are  not  bound  to  make  any  provision  for  their 
[.cluldren  after  their  death.  Everyman,  and  every  woman 
[frho  is  capable  of  disposing  of  her  property  by  will,  may 
I  dispose  of  it  as  they  please  ;  except  a  ftecraan  of  London. 
Who  is  under  some  limiiations  as  to  tho  power  nf  disposing 
lof  his  personalty  by  will,  which  limitations  are  in  favour  of 
I  liis  wtfe  and  children.  A  parent  or  child  tnay  aid  each 
I  Other  in  a  law  suit  by  paying  fees,  without  being  guilty  of 
[ta^inlcnancc,  if  they  have  no  expectation  of  repayment 

Parents  are  not  legally  bound  to  give  any  education  to 
I  their  children,  nor  nre  they  unJer  any  restrictions  as  to  the 
I  kind  of  education  which  ihcv  may  give.     Certain  penalties 
jtvere  imposed  by  btatute  (I  Jac.  1.,  c.  4  ;  3  Jac.  L,  c,  5)  on  a 
[Herson  who  sent  a  child  under  his  government  beyond  seas, 
either  to  prevent  his  good  education  in  England  or  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  him  in  a  Popish  cotlego  or  being  in- 
structed in  the  Popish  religion;   and  further  penalties  and 
r  disabilities  were  imposed  both  on  the  per&on  sending  and 
'  the  person  sent,  by  the  3  Car.  L,  c.  'i.    It  ficenis  that  it  was 
intended  to  repeal  the^e  penal  and  disabling  statutes  by  the 
31  Geo.  111.,  c.  32,  in  favour  of  any  Roman  Catholic  who 
tjok  tho  oath  therein  prescribed ;  and  probably  these  statutes 
tnav  bo  considered  as  repealed. 

'jfhe  power  of  a  parent  over  his  children  continues  until 
Iho  age  of  twenty-one,  when  they  arc  emancipated  ;  and  if 
a  parent  die  leaving  a  child  under  age,  he  may  appoint  a 
gufirdian  to  such  child  till  the  a^^e  of  twenty«one,  by  a  will 
executed  purfeuant  to  1  Vii\,  c,  26.  A  mother  has  no  power 
over  her  children.  A  person  under  age,  except  a  widower 
or  widow,  cannot  marry  without  the  father*s  consent,  or 
such  consent  as  is  required  by  the  Marriage  AcL  [Mar 
UlAOK,  V,  44 1 J 

A  child  unaer  age  may  acquire  property  by  gift;  and  if  a 
father  is  the  trustee  of  fcis  cnild's  estate,  ho  must  account 
to  the  clidd  when  he  cotaes  of  aj^e,  like  any  other  trustee^ 
So  long  as  a  chdil  who  is  under  ago  lives  with  and  is  sup^ 
ported  by  tho  fUther,  the  father  is  en  til  led  to  receive  the 
reward  of  the  chiUrs  Irtbour,  When  a  child  has  a  fortune 
of  his  own,  and  the  fit  her  is  not  able  to  maintain  him  suit- 
ably to  iuoh  fortune,  a  court  of  equity  will  allow  the  father 
a  competent  sum  for  maintenance  out  of  the  child *s  estate ; 
but  a  father  is  not  entitled  to  any  such  allowance  in  respect 
of  co'sti  incurred  by  him  for  his  child's  maintenance  before 
lio  obtains  such  order  of  court  for  maintenance. 

A  p;\r<MU  may  maintain  an  action  for  tho  seduction  of  a 
'  on  the  ground  of  loss  of  her  :?Lrvicc!*,  if  there  is 

4  her  acting  in  tho  capacity  of  servant,  or  living 
w  lit  tuc  pariint  nv  bU*  h  a  manner  tnnt  tJK"   i  *  jd  u 

ri^ht  to  hiii  uervices.    lliis  actiuu  has  been  i  I  by 

a  faUuT  in  tlujcac  of  hits  dati'-^hter,  a  luarricMl  \>Mti:,tji  Luove 
tti^e.  livinff  separiilc  from  her  tiu^band.  and  with  llio  father; 
uud>y  ttu  aunt  for  the  seduction  of  a  niece  living  with 


her,  (o  whom  she  stood   in  the  relation  of  parent,  1 
foundation  of  the  right  to  maintain  sucli  an  aclioii  ii 
loss  fjf  the  sen'icos  to  which   tho  pait^nt  is  entitled, 
alluwing  such  an  action  therefore  m  the  ca«e  of  a 
above  ago  or  a  married  woman,  the  courts  have 
from  the  legal  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  ihi 
of  action. 

A  father  is  legally  entitled  to  the  care  and  custody 
children,  but  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  ihotn 
court  of  chancory,  if  bis  conduct  is  such  as,  in  (he  o| 
of  the  court,  endangers  the  morals  of  the  children, 
Bysshe  Shelley  was,  among  other  thin  ^      ried 

order  of  the  court  of  chancery  from  tak:  loi* 

persons  of  his  infant  children,  on  the  piuunu  wi  Ui% 
in g  irreligious  and  immoral  principles  and  actini;  ou 
W.  P.  T.  L.  Weilesley  was  also  restrained  by  a  like 
from  removing  his  chihh^en  from  the  care  and  rast( 
their  aunts,  on  the  ground  of  his  imrn^rril   rondud, 
directions  were  given  by  Ihe  court  for  i  ati< 

cation  of  the  children.     But,  except  in  -  ^  ai 

the  children  cannot  be  taken  from  the  cAre  of  the 
and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  mother  or  any 
person. 

Under  a  recent  act  (2  and  3  Vie.,  c  54)ii  mother 
living  apart  from  her  husband  may  obtain  by  petitioD 
order  from  a  court  of  equity  for  access  to  her  child  whidl 
in  the  sole  custody  of  the  father,  or  of  any  person 
authority,  or  of  any  guurdian  after  the  death  of  the 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  jur^-    »'^  '*^  '^'"■ 
Tunient  and  just;  ond  if  such  child  sh 
of  seven  years,  the  judge  may  order  the 
into  the  custody  of  ihe  mother  until  i 
age  of  seven  years,  subject  to  such   i 
Baid«      But  no  mother  is  to  have  the   bctietit  of 
against  whom  adultery  has  been  established  by  jtii 
in  an  action  at  law,  or  by  the  tentenec  of  an  eecl 
court. 

The  relations  between  paront  and  child  whrch 
fnunded  upon  the  parental  power,  but  arise  m 
gifts  by  the  parent  to  the  child  on  mr 
occasion,  and  in  respect  of  purchases  i 
name  of  the  child,  belong  to  vaiions  h>:,iu>  .n  nin: 
law  of  property,  inasmuch  as  tho  rights  and  clatitis 
persons  besides   parent  and   child    ans   involvtd  ft 
cases. 

A  child  who  is  under  the  parental  power  nwe§ 
to  his  parent,  which  tho  parent  may  en  h| 

strength,   provided   he  uses  it  with  lu  ^uj 

beat   his  child  and  restrain  his  liberty,  but 
way  as  to  injure  his  health*    A  child  'is  legal!] 
maintain  his  indigent  father  and  grandfather, 
grandmother,  if  he  is  able;  the  penalty  in  case 
20s.  per  month. 

Tho  Paternal  Power  (patria  potostas)  among  the 
was  a  peculiar  feature  in  their  institutions.     It  was 
on  a  legal  marriage,  or  on  a  legal  adoption:  the  chili 
such  marriage  and  such  adopted  children  w^*  ■  "■  '' 
of  the  father ;  the  mother  had  no  power  ov  l 
It  followed  from  the  principle  of  the  pal  riu  ;-..:- 
involved  a  right  of  property,  that  tho  children  of  a 
emancipated,  were  also  in  the  power  of  their  gt*aa( 
By  the  death  of  the  grandfather  tho  son  became  nil 
and  his  children  and   grandchildren   fell   into   bis 
The  patria  potcslan  could  also  be  dissolved   by  EUA 
TiOT^.     Originally  the  lather's  power  was  abs.iUite  oi 
child,  who  had  no  independent  political  oxi 
us  a  member  of  his  father's  family,      D  ^ 
citizen,  but  at  homo  ho  was  subject  to  the  donic^uj 
Within  the  family  the  father  had  a  power  of  life 
and  could  sell  tho  son  as  a  res  man^t*  ■     •►'^    r 
iunishment,  or  by  way  of  dissolving  tf  » 

[EMANCiPATtON.J     The  futhci' alao  ori 
jus  noxae  dandi  with  respect  to  hts  Ron  a 

lower  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  p  i        ^        •  th 
jcing  answerable  for  the  delicts  of  his  son,  and  contint 
long  as  that  principle  was  in  i\ill  vit?OTir,    The 
was  in  the  power  of  his  father  could 
for  himself;    all  his  acrpiisjtions.  liko 
longed  to  hij  fhthcr;    but  at  tlu 
might  become  his  own  property,  a 
tmguislKd  the  atxpiisilions  of  a  S')ii   rrnji   ii 
The   father  could  many  his  children,  divorce  ihcin, gat 
thorn  in  adoption,  and  emancipate  them  at  ph 
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strict  nodon  of  the  palrin  poteslas  lies  qIUic  foTinda* 
ii  of  the  Roman  polity.     Like  olher  in&tJtutions  however, 
|ieh  in  the  early  hisiory  of  a  slule  form  its  essential  cle- 
ats, ihe  strict  character  of  the  pntria  polestas  became 
iduaMy  relaxed  und  greatly  changed.    The  history  of  KUeh 
llifiges  is  apart  of  the  bistury  of  Rome, 
rhe  patria  potcstas  might  be  dissolvctl  in  other  way»  be- 
bs  those  mentioned.     If  a  father  or  son  lost  hia  citizen- 
lD,the  relation  between  them  ceased,  for  llns  relationship 
lid  only  exist  between  Roman  citizens.    If  father  or  sou 
I  tnade  a  prisoner  by  an  enemy,  the  relation  was  in  abey- 
be  Cin  suspeiiso),  but  was  not  extinct.    If  the  son  attained 
fain  high  offices  in  the  state,  either  civil  or  religiouBp  the 
ria  potest  as  was  thereupon  dissolved. 
Q^im,  i.  55.  97.  V17,  &c.;    Marczoll,  Lehrbwih  der  In- 
"  *  R'^m.  Rechtes^  1839 ;  Savigny,  System  des  heutigen 
Itechtt,  1840.) 
GA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  European 
^key^  on  the  coast  of  the  lontan  Sea,  opposite  to  the  Isle 
"  xOp  from  which  it  ii^  12  miles  distant,  m  39°  1  f  N-  lat 
20°  1 8'  E*  loiiof.     This  place  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Ih  century,  when,  amidst  the  i^Tcck  of  the  Eastern  em- 
the  inhabitants  of  Pargs  sought  safety  in  the  protection 
lice,  and  became  voluntar)'  subjects  of  ihatTepublic.  A 
n  of  Corfu,  under  the  title  of  governor,  resided  at 
subject  to  the  Venetian  governor-general  at  Corfu, 
manded  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  a  company 
onian  or  Italian  troop,  in  the  pay  of  Venice.    The 
otcs  however  had  their  own  mimicipal  council,  which 
the  magistrates,  and  they  enjoyed  several  other 
They  were  all  armed,  and  were  frequently  at 
;h  their  neighbours.     This  state  of  things  lasted  till 
of  Venice,  in  1797»  when,  in  the  partition  of  the 
n  territories  between  France  and  Austria.  France 
If   herself  iho    Ionian   Islands  and   the  Venetian 
ta  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.     These  eetllements 
trinto,  Parga,  Prcvesa,  and  Vonitza  in  the  Am* 
Grulf.    They  had  each  a  small  territory,  which  was 
fVom  Turkish   intrusion   by   treaties  between 
and  Venice.     The   French,  having  taken  pos- 
of  the  Ionian  Islands*  sent  small  garrisons  to  each 
towns  to  replace  the  Venetian  garrisons.     But  tho 
of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  in  lime  of  profound  peace 
e   Porte,  threw  the  latter  into  the  coalition   then 
at^ainst  France,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  De- 
1798,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  two 
•agreed  to  join  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land  against 
'  imon  enemy.     The  Turco-Russian  fleet  and  ormy 
gly  attacketlthe  Ionian  Islands,  and  took  them  from 
ich,  and  at  the  same  time  Ali  Pasha  of  Epirus  at* 
the  French  garrison  of  Prevesa,  and  massacred  it 
cireumatances  of  great  atrocity.     He  likewise  invaded 
l^ifito  and  Vonitza,  frum  which  the  French  had  with- 
as  well  as  from  Parga.     Parga  however  was  strong 
lute,  and  the  inhabitants,  being  summoned  by  Ali 
mit,  boldly  refused.     In  March*  ISOO,  a  convention 
upon  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which 
lian  Islands  were  constituted  a  republic,  under  the 
n  of  the  Porto  and  the  guarantee  of  Russia.     By 
e**    vLi.*x.    of  ihe    same    cnnvetitiun    it    was    stipu- 
that  'the  former  Venetian   possessions  of  Bulrinlo, 
Piarga,  and  Vonitza,  which  are  on  the  continent 
contiguous  to  Albania,  shall  belong  in  future  to  the 
and  the  inhabitants  of  those  place.-^  be  governed  by  a 
ish  commandant,  paying  however  no  more  tribute  than 
ll^ed  to  pay  to  Venice ;  the  inhabitanis  shall  continue 
ad  ministered    according    to    tlieir    own    laws  and 
ill  retain  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
jLian  shall   acquire  properly  or  reside  amongst 
fcu,  VriLtv  iho  exception  of  the  commandant.*     By  article 
"the  same  conventiun  the  emperor  of  Russia  promised 
!  his  endeavours,  in  the  event  of  a  general  peace,  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  to  bo  accepted 
other  powers.   (Martens,  liecueil  lie  Tntilcs,  vol.  viiO 

i^lhe  unfortunate  surviving  people  of  Butrinto,  Prevesa, 
Vonitza,  who  were  already  in  the  grasp  of  Ali  Pasha, 
»  hful  treated  them  with  great  cruelty,  this  convention 
f  m  boon,  by  gisnng  them  a  claim  to  some  sort  of  prolec- 
fm  Par^a  however  was  still  free,  and  the  inhabitants  fur 
Suae  refused  (o  submit,  but  being  threatened  with  im- 
l^fent  deilnictirm  from  the  miraeroua  forces  of  AH  Pasha, 
f  Aeot  a  deputy  to  Constantinople  to  request  the  inter- 


minijilor  of  ihe  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  inppoHe^!^ 
Russian  ii^liut^nce,  Ihe  divan  sent  them  a  bey  to  reside 
among  them,  thus  fulfilling:  Ihe  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
and  at  the  same  time  protecting  theui  against  anv  encroach- 
ments from  Ali.  Parga  remained  in  ihjs  state  of  nominal 
aubjection  to  the  Porte  till  180C,  when  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  Ali  PiL^ha  took  this  op^ior- 
tunity  of  taking  military  possession  of  Prevesa,  Butrinto, 
and  Vonitza,  and  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  as  he  pleased, 
against  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  1600.  Those 
of  Parga,  fearing  the  same  fate,  applied  for  protection  to 
the  Russian  admiral  on  that  station,  who  &ent  them  a  gar- 
rison. 

By  the  treaty  of  TiUit,  in  1807*  the  Ionian  Inlands  hcinjr 
jjiven  up  to  France,  tlie  Russian  troops  which  were  stationed 
in  ihem  withdrew,  including  the  detachment  at  Parga. 
Ah  Pasha  now  renewed  his  efforts  to  take  possession  of  Parga, 
and  applied  to  Ihe  French  governorgcneral  at  Corfu  for 
the  formal  cession  of  that  place.  That  otCcer  however  re- 
fused, and  sent  a  garrison  to  Parga.  In  5  814,  the  English, 
having  already  driven  the  French  out  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Corfu,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
island  of  Paxo,  which  lies  in  sight  of  Parga,  Ali  Pasha  sent 
a  considerable  force  against  Parga,  which  invaded  its  terri- 
tory* took  some  villages,  and  murdered  or  can-iod  away  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  Parguinoles  sallied  out  of  their  town, 
repulsed  the  Turks,  and  killed  the  bey,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  Ali,  The  French  garrison  remained  within  the  citadeh 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  action.  Tho  Parguinotes, 
seeing  ihat  they  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  protection  of 
Frunce,  appli'jd  to  the  Eu»ilish  at  Paxo,  in  March,  lb  14,  and 
offered  to  hoist  ihe  English  (lug,  and  master  the  French  gar- 
rison, if  the  English  wouh!  lake  ihem  under  1  heir  protection* 
General  Campbell,  who  commanded  m  the  Ionian  Islands, 
sent  a  detachment  with  two  frigates,  and  the  Parguinotes 
having  sui-jirised  the  citadel  and  hoisietl  the  English  flag, 
the  dcTachment  was  landetl,  and  took  possession  of  the  for- 
tress on  the  22ml  of  March,  and  the  French  garrison  was 
sent  to  Corfu.  (Colonel  de  Bosset,  Procee4lmgs  #>*  Parga, 
with  a  Series  of  Correspondence  and  other  Documetits.} 

Tho  future  condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands  remained  to  be 
settled  by  Ihe  great  powers  assembled  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  A  convention,  agreed  upon  between  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  iilh  of  November,  1816,  by  which  the  isles  of  Cor(\r, 
Zante,  Cefalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  with 
their  dependencies,  *  as  designated  in  the  treaty  betw^ecn  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  Ihe  Russias  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  concluded  on  the  21st  of  March,  igoo,*  were  to  form 
an  independent  state  uuder  the  protection  of  the  crown  of 
Greol  Britain.  By  article  viii.  of  the  same  convention  the 
Ottoman  Porte  was  invited  to  accede  to  its  stipulations. 
The  Porte,  being  apphed  to,  demanded  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  fuVfilment  of  tho  treaty  of  March,  1800,  by  the 
formal  cession  of  Parga.  After  some  lapse  of  time,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  at  Constantinople  between  the 
English  minister  and  the  divan  early  in  1817,  for  tho  de- 
livery of  Parga  to  the  Porte,  under  the  condition  that  thoM 
inhabitanis  who  might  choose  to  emigrate  should  have  an 
asylum  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  their  immoveable  pro- 
perly be  valued  and  paid  for  by  the  Porto  previous  to  their 
embarkation.  Joint  commissioners  were  appointed,  one  by 
the  English  and  the  other  by  Ali  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  thLMahmtion.  This  arrangement  was  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  Parguinotes  by  a  proclamation,  dated  2«th 
May,  1817.  Tho  primates  and  othor  inbabiiants declared 
that  all  Would  leave  the  place  rather  than  trust  themselves 
to  the  Turks. 

The  population  of  Parga  at  tit©  time  was  stated  by  the 
English  commandant,  Coloi\el  de  Bosset,  at  800  farailej*, 
milking  3040  individuals  in  alh  The  olive-trees  belonging 
to  them  amounted  to  about  81,000.  The  landed  property 
and  huuses  were  roughly  estimated  by  CoL  de  Boss^et  at 
between  400,000/.  and  300,000/,  The  proceedings  for 
tho  estimation  and  payment  of  ihe  properly  were  protracted 
for  nearly  two  years'  through  iho  cavils  of  the  Tui-ki^h 
commissioner,  and  tho  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  wished 
to  obtain  Parga  without  paying  the  money.  Ali  triwl 
all  moans  to  excite  the  inhfibitants  of  Parya  to  acts  of 
violence,  by  which  they  might  forfeit  the  English  protec- 
tion, but  the  good  sense  of  the  Parguinotes  and  the  sieadi* 
noss  of  tho  British  authorities  disappointed  his  cunnia 
At  last,  in  May,  181 IJ,  the  vfholc  population  of  Parga 
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bftrked  in  English  vessels,  having  received  the  valued 
amount  of  their  properly,  l50,*i0u/„  and  were  settled  at 
Paxo  and  Corfu.  The  Turks  then  orcupied  Parga,  i Letter 
from  a  {rrecian  Travelle^r  respectiri^  the  intended  Cession 
of  Parga,  London.  IB19.) 

The  cession  of  Parga  lias  heen  treated  by  several  writers 
Dj  a  question  of  feeling  rather  than  one  of  strict  diplamacy, 
and  has  been  made  on  the  Continent  ilie  topic  t>f  much 
declamation  against  fihgland,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
That  cession  however  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  March,  1800,  in  which  England  had  taken  no  part,  which 
treaty  was  the  result  of  two  unprincipled  acts  of  aggression 
by  Bonaparte,  the  first  against  Venice,  and  the  second  upon 
Egypt,  In  politics,  as  in  private  morality,  one  act  ©f  in- 
justice  is  often  the  leader  of  a  long  train  of  woful  results. 
A  liberal  Italian  writer,  Count  Ft^cchio,  in  his  *Life  of 
Foscolo,*  ch*  X.,  frankly  acknowledges  that  l!ie  cession  of 
Parga  was  obligatory  upon  thu  English  in  fulfilment  of 
former  treaties,  and  tliat  they  did  everything  they  could  to 
mitigate  its  hankhips  upon  the  inhabitants,  considering 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  such  a  man  as  All  Pajiha ;  and 
Foscolo,  by  birth  a  Greek,  after  writing  a  big  book  on  the 
subject,  perceived  his  mistake  just  in  time  to  stop  its  circu- 
lation. 

The  town  of  Parga  stands  on  a  rock  forming  a  small  pe- 
ninsula. It  has  twu  ports,  one  of  them  uiitienily  called 
yXficiVf  \ifiif%\  *  the  port  of  sweet  waters,'  now  Port  Veliki. 
The  town  is  walled  and  has  narrow  streets.  The  citadel  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  is  almost  impregnable.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  territory,  and  the  townsmen  export  oil, 
tobacco,  fruit,  and  tolerably  good  wine, 

PARHE'LION  (iraiia,  by  the  side  of,  jiXioc,  the  sun),  a 
name  ^ivnn  to  the  mock  suns,  as  they  have  been  called, 
which  Bomelimes  appear  near  thu  sun ;  being,  as  is  sup* 
jiosed,  images  of  the  latter  formed  by  reflection  from  a 
cloud. 

PARIA,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  island 
of  Trinidad  and  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  has 
received  its  name  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  continent, 
which  was  once  called  Paria»  a  name  afterwards  superseded 
by  that  of  Gumana.  The  gulf  extends  about  a  hundred 
miles,  from  61'"  30'  to  G3°  W.  long.  It  has  nearly  tlie  form 
of  a  quadrangle,  whose  longest  side  lies  eiust-uortk-iJiist 
by  east  and  west-south-west  by  westj  and  is  about  30  miles 
across. 

A  hilly  promontory,  projecting  from  the  conlmont  of 
South  America  more  than  7U  mites,  separates  the  gulf  from 
the  Caribbeau  Sea,  and  terminates  on  the  east  with  Cape 
Puuta  de  la  Pena,  which  is  also  called  Cape  Paiia.  Oppo« 
site  this  cape  and  about  2Q  miles  from  it  is  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  islajid  of  Trinidad.  This  opening 
contains  four  straits  formetl  by  three  rocky  intervening 
islands.  The  moat  western  of  these  straits,  called  Boca  de 
Dragon  (Dragon's  Mouth),  is  the  widest,  and  about  ti  miles 
ncross.  There  are  several  rocky  islands  iji  it  towards  the 
Punta  do  la  Petla,  but  as  all  of  them  are  above  the  water^ 
they  are  easily  avoided.  The  rocky  island  east  of  it  is 
called  Chacachacares*  Between  it  and  the  Isla  do  Huevos 
(Isle  of  Eggs)  is  the  second  strait,  called  Ship  Channel,  which 
is  only  two  miles  wide.  This  channel,  which  bends  south- 
eastward, is  used  by  vessels  leaving  the  gulf,  but  not  gene- 
rally by  those  that  enter  it,  as  tlie  current  sets  outward  and 
is  strong.  Between  the  Isla  de  Huevos  and  the  Isla  de  Monos 
(Isle  of  Apes)  is  the  Huevo  Channel,  which  is  somewhat 
"Wider  than  the  preceding,  and  is  more  used  by  vessels entermg 
than  leaving  the  gulf  The  Monos  Channel,  between  the 
IfllCL  de  Monos  and  the  north-western  point  of  Trinidad,  is 
tlie  narrowcbi,  and  the  current  in  it  is  the  strongest.  It 
is  only  navigated  by  small  vessels.  As  the  curr^iut  runs 
througti  all  these  straits  north ward^  the  gulf  can  only  be 
entered  with  a  ^tmng  breeze* 

The  southern  entry  of  the  ^utf  is  between  the  rocky  cape 
called  Punta  Icacos,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  low 
alluvial  shores  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  two  most  western 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  called  Cano  de  Pedernales 
and  Cano  de  Manatno  Grande.  From  these  low  shores  a 
&hoal  extentls  nearly  across  the  strait,  which  is  called  the 
Serpent's  Mouth.  Less  than  half  a  mile  from  Trinidad  this 
shoal  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  called  the  Isla  de  Soldado. 
Between  this  islund  and  Trinidad  is  the  naiTow  entry  into 
the  gidf,  which  can  only  be  passed  with  a  strong  south- 
west wind. 

The  gulf  itself  may  be  coni^idered  as  Que  of  th«  most  cx- 
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tensive  and  best  harbours  in  the  globe.  It  cAj 
everywhere  excellent  anchorage,  especially  alonf^f 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Its  depth,  except  near  j 
varies  between  8  and  30  fathoms,  and  the  giounH 
where  free  of  rocks.  It  is  only  along  the  lotii 
coast  that  there  are  sandy  shoals,  which  hafe  M 
fathoms  water  on  them.  The  water  is  as  salt  | 
the  Atlantic,  though  it  receives  a  great  volutai 
water  by  tho^  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  which  falttl 
by  the  river  Guarapiche,  which  erJers  it  not  fit 
western  extremity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cuni 
sets  through  the  gulf  in  a  northern  direction  is  | 
the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  The  tides  also,  «hic]|] 
six  feet,  run  with  great  force. 

(Depons,    Voyage  d  ia  Partie  OHentale 
Ferme,  if  c. ;  Lava)  see*8  Description  of  Venei 
dadt  Margarita,  and  Tobago Ji 

PARIAN  CHRONICLE  is  the  name  gr 
of  marble  preserved  at  Oxford,  which  contained  in' 
state  a  chronological  account  of  the  principal  event 
history  during  a  period  of  1318  years,  beginning 
B.C.  1582,  and  ending  with  the  archonship 
Athens,  n.c,  *264,    The  chronicle  of  the  last 
however  lost,  so  that  the  part  which  now  reiaaii 
the  archonship  of  Diotimus,  B.C.  354.     This  ehii 
purchased  at  Smyrna,  together  with  several  olhil 
anljc|uity,  by  Mr.  William  Petty,  who  was  em] '  ~ 
earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  year  1624,  for  the  pi 
collections  for  him  of  antienl  works  of  art  in 
Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
his  *  Life  of  Peiresc'  (lib.  iv.,  ed.  of  1 629),  who  wi9^ 
in  the  parliament  of  Provence,  and  a  muniflcei]9| 
arts  and  learning,  that  the  Parian  Chronicle  w< 
covered  by  means  of  Poiresc,  and  was  purchaied 
one  SampBoa,  his  agent  at  Smyrna,  for  fifty  pi 
but  that  when  it  was  ready  to  be  sent  on   b 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  the  Chronicle 
wards  purchased  for  Lord  Arundel,  by  Mr.  Pelt/i 
higher  price.     Dr.  Hales,  in  his  '  Analysis  of  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  103,  Svo.  edition),  brings  forward   sev^ 
to  show  the  improbabiUty  of  this  account ;  but  fa|| 
may  be,  the  (Chronicle  reached  London  in  162| 
examined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert 
great  care   by   the   learned  Selden,  iti   conjui 
Patrick  Young,  librarian  to  James  L  and  Chs 
R  if  hard  JamcB,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chris  ti  C}oll( 
'  Many  of  the  characters,'  says  Selden,  '  were 
lite  rated,  and    many  nearly  so ;    nevertheless,  ] 
sistancc  of  glasses,  and  the  critical  sagacity  of  mj 
friend  Patrick  Young,  after  a  great  many  repett| 
have  restored  them  as  well  as  I  could.'     Tlie  Ch| 
published  by  Selden,  together  whb  other  mscript 
were  brought  to  England  by  Mr,  Petty  in  wt 
year  (1028),  under  the  title  of  *  Marmora  Arund« 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charleil 
of  Arundel  removed  to  Antwerp,  and  many  of  tb 
which  were  deposited  in  the  gardens  ofAnjui 
were  defiiced  and  broken,  or  used  to  repair  the  bo 
latter  was  the  fate  of  the  Parian  Chronicle ;  the  1 
of  it,  conlaining  at  least  half  the  inscription,  is  « 
been  worked  up  in  repairing  a  chimney  at  Aruni 
but  fortunately  a  copy  of  it  was  preserve<l  i| 
work. 

In  lf5C7  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  grandson  of  1 
Arundel  who  obtained  the  chronicle  from  Greece 
it  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  pres«nr« 
with  other  antiquities  collected  by  the  Earl  of  4 
a  room  adjoining  to  the  public  schools,  called  tb^ 
Arundehanum.  The  Chronicle  was  published  ii| 
deaux*s  *  Marmora  Oxonieusia,*  fol.  1676,  whil 
printed  in  1 732,  under  the  care  of  Michael  Mai 
again  in  1791,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  W.  Re 
Chandler^s  *  Marmora  Oxoniensia,'  which  was  pn 
]  763,  great  pains  were  bestowed  upon  thePariatt 
and  many  parts  in  which  the  inscription  was  d«l 
supplied  by  conjectures,  which  are  frequently  veT| 
and  probable,  II  has  alsu  been  published,  with  if 
translation,  in  the  works  of  Robertson,  Hewlett,  ti 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  anicleij 

The  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  this  Chronicle} 
called  in  q^uestion  till  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
which  a   work  was  published  by  the   Rev.  J. 
under  the  title  of  *The  Parian  Chronicle^  or  ihfl^ 
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e  Arundelian  Marbles,  with  a  Dissertation  concerning 
uthenticity,'  London,  1788,  in  which  it  is  maintained 
a  fabrication  of  modern  times.  The  principal  objec- 
brought  forward  by  Robertson  are : — 1,  That  the  cha- 
rs have  no  certain  or  unequivocal  marks  of  antiquity, 
is  not  probable  that  the  Chronicle  was  engraved  for 
te  use.  3,  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved 
iblic  authority.  4,  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for 
^  time  afler  the  date  of  this  Chronicle  complain  that 
had  no  chronological  account  of  the  affairs  of  antient 
ce.  5,  This  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any 
r  of  antiquity.  6,  Some  of  the  facts  seem  to  be  taken 
authoa  of  a  later  date.  7,  Parachronisms  appear  in 
of  the  epochas,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  Greek 
lologirjbi  the  129th  Olympiad  would  be  likely  to  com- 

18  objections  of  Robertson  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hew- 
in  a  work  entitled  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity 
10  Parian  Cluonicle,'  London,  1 789 ;  by  Mr.  Gough,  in 
linth  volume  of  the  *  Archaaoloffia ;'  and  by  Porson,  in 
Monthly  Review,'  in  1789.  His  objections  have  been 
I  recently  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  Hales's  *  Chro- 
jy ;'  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  with 
:  accuracy  by  Bockh,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Corpus 
iptionum.*  The  authenticity  of  the  Cluronicle  has  been 
rlndicated  by  Wagner,  Gott.,  1790,  8vo.  The  result  of 
)  inquiries  can  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  authen- 
rand  antiquity  of  the  Chronicle ;  and  the  subsequent 
ce  of  classical  writers  respecting  it,  which  is  perhaps  the 
igest  argument  against  its  antiquity,  may  be  accounted 
18  Dr.  Hales  has  remarked,  by  the  retired  and  insular 
tion  of  Pares.  It  is  written  in  pure  and  classical  Greek ; 
haracters  bear  several  marks  of  antiquity ;  and  none  of 
lassages  adduced  by  Robertson  to  prove  that  parts  of  it 
taken  from  writers  of  a  later  date  are  sufficient  to  esta- 
the  fact.  Mr.  Robertson  supposes  '  that  it  must  have 
a  spurious  fabrication  of  some  learned  Greek  as  late  as 
ixteenth  century,  executed  from  a  mercenary  motive  of 
,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sold  for  a  high  price  at 
rna,  a  commodious  emporium  for  such  rarities,  afler  he 
artfully  broken  the  block,  and  defaced  the  inscription  in 
al  places,  in  order  to  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity.'  This 
osition  however  is  very  improbable.  The  inscription 
1  not  have  been  engraved  without  great  trouble  and 
use ;  and  the  events  it  relates  show  a  greater  acquaint- 
on  the  part  of  the  engraver,  or  the  person  under  whose 
stion  it  was  engraved,  with  the  history  of  tlie  civilization 
literature  of  Greece,  than  we  can  suppose  to  have  been 
essed  by  any  Greek  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
be  marble  on  which  the  Chronicle  was  engraved  was  five 
tes  thick,  and  measured,  when  Selden  viewed  it,  3  feet  7 
«8  by  2  feet  7  inches ;  but  one  corner  had  been  broken 
It  contained  at  that  time  93  lines,  reckoning  the  imper- 
oncs,  and  might  originally  perhaps  have  contained  a 
dred.  Dpon  au  average  the  lines  consist  of  130  letters, 
lapitals,  in  close  continuation,  and  unbroken  into  words, 
events  which  it  records  are  not  so  much  those  which 
e  to  the  history  of  the  difierent  states  of  Greece,  but 
er  such  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  civiliza- 
and  literature  of  Greece.  Thus  we  do  not  find  one 
t  in  the  Peloponncsian  war  either  mentioned  or  alluded 
Ut  we  have  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
religious  festivals,  of  the  introduction  of  the  different 
sof  music  into  those  festivals,  of  the  origin  of  tragedy 
comedy,  and  of  the  lime  in  which  the  most  eminent 
I  and  philosophers  lived.  But  as  a  few  extracts  from 
Chronicle  will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  nature  and  con- 
i  than  any  description  could  impart,  we  subjoin  a  literal 
station  of  two  different  parts,  the  former  taken  from  the 
ming,  and  the  latter  from  the  middle  of  it.  The  words 
letters  in  brackets  are  a  translation  of  those  Greek  words 
letters  which  are  supplied  by  the  conjectures  of  Selden 
Chandler,  but  are  effiaced  in  the  original. 
.  •  I  have  described  pr[eceding]  time,  begin[n]ing  from 
ops,  the  first  who  reigned  at  Athens,  to  [Astjyanax, 
on  in  Pares,  and  Diognetos  at  Athens. 

*  Since  Cecrops  reigned  at  Athens,  and  the  country  was 
d  Cecropia.  before  called  Actice,  from  Actaios,  a  native 
ox^ovoc),  1318  years. 

•Since  Deucalion  reigned  by  the  side  of  Parnassus 
a  Tov  Uapvaaaov)  in  Lycorcia,  Cecrops  [re]ign[ing]  at 
5  ns,  1310  years. 

*  Since  the  cause  was  tried  at  AtheD[8  be]tween  Area 
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and  Poseidon  concerning  Halirrhothios  the  son  of  Po- 
seidon, and  the  place  was  called  Areiopagus  (Apewc  irayoQ), 
1268  years,  Cr[ana]os  reigning  at  Athens. 

4.  •  Since  the  deluge  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion, 
and  Deucalion  escaped  the  rains,  [and  went]  from  Lycoreia 
to  Athens,  to  [Cranajos,  and  bu[ilt  the  temp]le  of  Zeu[s 
Olympics  and]  offered  sacrifices  for  his  preservation,  1265 
years,  Cr[a]n[a]os  reigning  at  Athens. 

5.  •S[ince  Amph]icyton,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  reigned  in 
Thermopyla>,  and  assembled  the  people  inhabiting  thai  dis- 
trict, and  rcall]ed  them  Amphictyones,  and  [the  place  of 
meeting  P[yl8Da],  wh[ere]  now  also  the  Amphicytones  still 
sacrifice,  1258  years,  Amphicyton  reigning  at  Athens. 

6.  •  Since  Uellen,  the  son  of  Deuc[alion],  reigned  in 
[Phthi]otis,  and  they  were  [na]med  Hellenes,  who  before 
were  called  Graikoi,  and  [they  established]  the  Panathe- 
[nsean]  ^ames  iaytav),  1257  years,  Aniphictyon  reigning  at 
Athens. 

52.  '  Since  Xerxes  formed  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  dug  through  Athos,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Thermo[py]l8e,  and  the  sea-fight  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis 
against  the  Persians,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  victorious, 
217  years,  Calliades  being  archon  at  Athens. 

53.  '  Since  the  battle  at  [P]lat8ea  was  fouglit  by  the  Athe- 
nians against  Mardonios,  the  general  of  Xerxes,  in  which 
the  Athenians  conquered,  and  Mardonios  died  in  the  battle, 
and  the  fire  flowed  [in  Sic]ily  around  i£tna  [2]  1 6  years, 
Xantippos  being  archon  at  Athens. 

54.  '  Since  [Ge]lon,  the  son  of  Deinomenes,  became 
tyrant  [of  Syracuse],  215  years,  Timosthen[e6]  being  archon 
at  Athens. 

55.  '  Since  Simon  ides,  the  son  of  Leoprepres,  the  Cean, 
who  invented  the  art  of  memory,  got  the  prize  at  Athens 
teaching  [a  chorus],  and  the  statues  of  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton  were  erected,  2[14]  years,  [A]dimantos  being 
archon  at  Athens. 

56.  *  Since  Hiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  20[9]  years, 
Ch[ar]e8  being  archon  at  Athens.  £picharmos,  the  poet, 
also  lived  at  this  time. 

57.  *  Since  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophillos,  who  was  of 
Colonos,  gained  the  victory  in  tragedy,  being  28  years  of 
age,  206  years,  Apsephion  being  archon  at  Athens. 

58.  '  Since  the  stone  fell  in  ^Egos  Potami,  and  Simonides, 
the  poet,  died,  having  lived  90  years,  205  years,  Theagenidas 
being  archon  at  Athens. 

59.  *  Since  Alexander  died,  and  his  son  Pe[r]diccas  reigned 
over  the  Macedonians,  19[8]  years,  Euthippas  being  archon 
at  Athens. 

60.  '  Since  iEschylos,  the  poet,  having  lived  69  years,  died 
at  [Gel]a  in  [Si]cily,  193  years,  Call[i]as  the  First  being 
archon  at  Athens. 

61.  'Since  Euripides,  being  43  years  of  age,  first  gained 
the  victory  in  tragedy,  17[9]  years,  Diphi[los]  being  archon 
at  Athens.  But  Socrates  and  [Ana]xagoras  lived  in  the 
time  of  Euripides.' 

The  preceding  extracts  are  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  Chronicle.  For  an 
examination  of  the  dates  which  are  assigned  to  the  different 
events  it  records,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  Hales's  '  Analysis  of  Chronology,' 

PARIAS.     [Hindustan,  vol.  xii..  p.  232.] 

PARIETAL  BONES.    [Skeleton.] 

PARIME  MOUNTAINS,  THE,  are  an  extensive 
system  of  mountains  in  South  America,  which  spread  over 
the  surface  of  English,  Dutch,  and  French  Guyana,  and 
also  over  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  republic 
of  Venezuela  and  the  north-east  districts  of  the  empire  of 
Brazil.  In  length  they  extend  nearly  1200  miles,  between 
51**  and  es**  3o' W.  long.  Their  width  varies  between  140 
and  450  miles,  between  the  parallels  of  T  and  8"  N.  lat. 
According  to  a  rough  calculation,  this  mountain-system 
covers  a  surface  of  about  400,000  square  miles.  The  moun- 
tains are  separated  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  low 
and  flat  country  varying  in  width  between  30  and  70  miles. 
The  river  Orinoco  runs  along  the  western  and  partly  also 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  mountains. 

The  term  mountain-system  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
this  region.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  it  is  only  a  huge  mass  of 
rocks,  which  gradually  rise  higher  as  they  advance  south- 
ward,  until  their  general  level  attains  an  elevation  of  from 
1500  to  2000  feet.  ^The  surface  of  this  rising  ground  ex 

I  tends  in  many  parts  in  level  or  in  nearly  level  plams  of  some 
extent,  but  in  others  it  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills,  either 
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.isolated  or  forming  ndgefi  several  miles  long,  and  by  sliort 
iTalleys  or  depressions.  Few  of  the  hills  and  ridges  rise 
Tmore  Iban  some  hundred  feet,  and  a  very  few  summits 
tpttain  more  than  1000  feet  above  iheir  base.    Tlie  country 

Jong  the  watercourses  is  thickly  wooded,  as  well  as  ibe 

greater  part  of  the  country  between  them,  but  many  of  the 

evel  tracts  are  savannahs  without  trees,  or  only  covered 
C'Vritli  low  bushes,  which  however  disph»y  a  great  luxuriance 

'  vegetation.    Such  is  the  nature  of  this  region  as  far  south 

i  2""  N.  lat.  east  of  68**  W*  loog.,  but  only  as  far  south  as 
4**  N.  lat  west  of  58'='  W.  long. 

West  of  ifi°  W.  long,  and  near  4°  N.  lat.  n  continuous 
range  begins,  which  runs  westward  lo  G4°  W.  long,  nearly 
linder  ihe  same  parallel,  and  wejst  of  64"  W,  long,  inclines 

Dore  to  the  south,  so  tliat  at  irs  termination  near  66°  W. 

ong.  it  reaches  nearly  to  3*^  N.  lat.     This  range  is  called 

Sierra  Pacaraima.     In  its  eastern  part  it  rises  from  150(1  to 

ISOOO  feet  above  its  base,  and  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above 

Ithe  sea-level.     Farther  west  it  rises  several  thousand  feet 

L«bove  the  ^^ea,  and  terminates  with  the  Cerro  Maraguaea  and 

fCerro  Duida,  whose  summits  attain  an  elevation  of  about 

llOtOOO  feet.    Along  the  soulhorn  base  of  the  Sierra  Paca- 

nima  the  Rio  Pa  nine  runs  eastward,  and  the  Rio  To  koto 

jjejilward,  and  by  their  junction  near  00*^  W.  long.,  the  Rio 

franco,  an  afilueiit  of  the  Amaznnas,  is  formed.     The  two 

branches  of  the  Rio  Branco  drain  an  extensive  valley,  which 

is  enclosed  on  the  south  by  anolher  ridge  of  less  elevation. 

East  of  ^S"*  W.  long,,  the  higliest  part  of  the  tnountain- 
region*  which  is  called  on  our  maps  Sei  ra  dc  Acaray,  seems 
to  lie  between  1°  and  l"^  N*  lat.  Bui  we  ave  entirely  uiiat> 
quainted  with  its  extent  and  elovai ion.  At  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity several  ridges  branch  oft'  north vvaitl,  which  traverse 
the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  and  rentier  its  surface  more 
mountainous  than  the  territories  of  Dutch  and  Bntish 
Guyana.     [Guya.va.] 

The  Serra  Acnray  is  not  connected  with  the  Sierra  Paca- 
raima by  a  ridge.  There  is  a  break  hf  tween  ihem  in  the 
inouiHain- region,  which  is  occupied  by  the  wide  \ alley  in 
which  the  river  Rupunoony  runs  eastward  to  the  Essequsbo 
and  theRioTokoto  westward  tu  the  Rio  Braiico.  Where  the 
two  rivers  approach  near  to  one  another  (near  3''30'N.  tat.), 
they  are  separated  by  a  law  level  tract.  This  tract  coutams 
a  luke  called  Ajuucu,  which  m  the  dry  season  is  small,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  inundates  the  adjacent 
country  to  a  considerable  extent,  A  portion  of  the  accu- 
mulated water  finds  its  way  to  the  Rupunoony;  the  re- 
mainder is  carried  by  the  Rio  Pirorara  to  IheTokoto*  At 
this  lime  small  canoes  may  pass  from  the  Rupunoony  to 
the  Rio  Bran  CO,  In  the  fhy  season  the  waters  of  the  lake 
are  only  discharged  into  the  Tokoto  by  the  Rio  Piiarara, 

This  raountain'regiiiu  does  nut  contain  wide  and  extcn- 
hive  valleys  in  which  rivers  flow  over  a  gentlv  inclined 
slope,  but  only  rocky  masses  through  which  the  waters 
have  forced  their  way  in  a  deeply  excavated  bed  between 
rocky  banks  of  several  feet  elevation.  Accordingly  all  the 
rivers  of  this  region  are  nearly  an  unintt^rrupled  succes- 
sion of  rapids  and  cataracls»  which  render  their  navigalion 
very  difBcuU,  and  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  nearly  im^jos- 
sible.  It  is  only  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  where 
they  run  through  the  level  country  which  separates  I  lie 
mountain  region  from  the  sea,  that  there  are  no  impcdhncnts 
to  navigation. 

(Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative;  Schomburgk,  in 
London  Geographical  Journal,  VI.  and  VII.) 

PARING  AND  BURNING.  This  operation  consists 
in  cutting  a  thin  slice  from  the  surface  of  land  which  is 
overgrown  with  grass,  hetttht  fern*  or  any  other  plants 
ivhich  form  a  sward  by  tlie  matting  together  of  their  roots. 
The  sods  arc  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  to  a  certain  degree, 
after  which  they  are  arranged  in  heaps,  and  burnt  slowly, 
without  flame  or  violent  heat.  The  result  is  a  mi.xture  of 
burnt  eiirth,  charred  vegetable  fibre,  and  the  ashes  of  that 
part  which  is  entirely  consumed. 

The  object  of  this  operation  is  twofuld :  firsts  to  kill  insects 
and  destroy  useless  or  nostious  weeds  completely;  and  second- 
ly, to  obtain  a  powerful  manure,  impregnated  with  ulkahno 
salts  and  carbonaceous  matter,  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  a  very  powerful  promoter  of  vegetation. 

The  insirumenls  by  which  this  is  effected  are,  either  a 
common  plough  wit  ha  very  Hat  share,  which  may  be  nsed 
when  the  surface  ib  very  level  withaut  being  encumbered 
Willi  stones  or  largo  roots,  as  in  low  moist  meadows,  or  in 
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UimtQtberaisei  a  pariugiron  used  by  hand.  tScey?g,)   The  [  niin  should  full,  isretahiedaiid  increased  l^y  the  el 


crossbar  of  this  tnslrumcnt  is  held  with  both 
the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs,  being  prottpn-il  u 
slips  of  boardj  push  the  instrument  ii;  ji 

tocutaslice  of  the  required  thickness,  v.  J 

ovor  by  moving  the  cross-handle.  The  labou] 
and  a  good  workman  can  scarcely  pare  more  tha 
of  an  acre  in  a  day.  The  piice  of  this  work  is  i 
25^.  per  acre,  according  lo  the  price  of  labour*  ' 
bumitig,  and  spreading  of  the  ashes  are  contra 
from  I  to.  to  1 5.?.  more :  thus  the  whole  co^(  is  fi 
i!/.  per  acre.  In  France  it  is  done  by  a 
shipwright's  adze,  and  the  operation  Is  < 

Pariug  and  burning  the  surface  is  i 
preliminary  in  ihe  converting  of  waste  I 
where  these  lands  aro  in  a  slate  of  Hii.uitr,  j»J 
wild  plants  which  cannot  be  easily  brought  to  dect 
burying  them  in  the  ground,  burning  is  the  n 
most  effectual  mode  of  destroy  in  [^  them.    In  tl 
practico  is  univorj^ally  recommeuded  and  approf 

But  it  IS  not  only  in  the  reclaiming  of  watte 
briuj:iug  them  into  cultivation,  that  paring  and  I 
surface  is  practii^ed.  The  fertility  produced  h\ 
which  is  proved  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegeU 
first  crop,  has  induced  many  to  repeat  this  proc^ 
as  materially  lo  exhaust  the  soil,  and  induce  parti 
Hence  the  practice  has  been  recommended  OD  th< 
and  strongly  reprobated  on  the  other. 

When  we  come  to  apply  to  the  subject  tliof^ 
encc,  and  reason  correctly  on  the  facts  vfbich  are  {I 
us  by  the  abettors  of  the  practice  and    '^    ''■  -fl 
shall  find  that  the  advantages  and  disadv  i  i 

from  the  circumstances  under  which  t  J 

ried  on.     But  it  maybe  necessary  to  an  j 

tjon  of  the  subject,  to  inquire  into  the  .:;..  .^^.^ 
on  the  substances  subjected  to  the  process  of  bon 
it  is  done  with  duo  precautions. 

In  burning  vegetable  matter  in  an  open  fire,  tl 
the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  Wio^i 
only  some  light  ashes  containing  the  earth v  matli 
salts  which  the  tire  could  not  dissipate.  The^^ar 
very  powerful  agents  in  promoting  vegetation,  i 
are  added  to  any  sud :  but  they  are  obtained  at  a 
expense  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  by  its  dccoial 
the  earthj  miglit  also  have  afforded  food  for  vegtt 
tile  curth  whu-h  is  burnt  with  the  sod.^  :  '" 
nature,  the  fire  will  change  it  into  a  k n  :, 

dust,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  Cu...  ..^  ...J 
tenacity  of  clays,  by  converting  them  more  or  less  ifl 
This  is  so  well  known,  that  clay  is  often  du-  (uii  Jl 
soil  to  be  partially  burnt.     On  stiff  clay  t  II 

is  a  double  advantage  in  paring  and  b 
vegetable  ashes  and  of  the  burnt  clay.    When  n 
managed  that  the  vegetable  matter  is  only  part 
the  oily  and  inflammable  portions  being  convet' 
pour  by  the  fire  without  being  destroyed,  and  9l*f< 
earthi  the  effect  produced  is  only  to  iut? 
with  minute  particles  of  matter,  readily 
constituent  parts  of  vegetables*    The  eartii  is  tlic 
pient  of  these  particles,  which  are  held  in  its  pon 
IS  in  a  sponge,  ready  to  be  let  louse  to  ar, 
has  the  power  of  attracting  them.    Tl 
the  dry  earth  will  also  absorb  from  Ihf 
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with  wbich  it  is  impregnated.  It  is  uniformly  observed 
tuniip-seed,  which  in  most  soils  will  not  vegetate  with- 
heavy  dews  or  rains,  if  sown  in  dry  weather,  scarcely 
fails  to  spring  up  in  the  ashes  of  a  soil  that  has  been 
•d  and  burnt.  May  not  this  be  ascribed  to  these  particles, 
.•h  have  been  taken  up  by  the  earth  in  the  operation  of 
combustion,  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  giving 
It  to  the  seed  which  has  been  sown?  It  does  this  better 
I  a  heavy  shower  would:  a  heavy  shower  soaks  the 
md  for  a  short  time,  and  swells  the  seed ;  but,  if  it  be 
ceded  by  a  hot  sun,  the  water  evaporates  so  rapidly, 
the  seed  loses  its  moisture,  and  vegetation  stops.  The 
1,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  keeps  it,  its  ab- 
3Ut  nature  preventing  the  evaporation  ;  and  it  furnishes 
radually  to  the  vepfelating  seed  as  it  is  required.  The 
lerful  elTect  of  peat-ashes  on  young  clover  may  be 
aiacd  on  the  same  principle,  and  probably  also  that  of 
;ain.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  considerable 
intaf^es  may  result  from  the  operation  of  paring  and 
ling  the  surface  of  clays.  But  what  is  lost  and  destroyed 
be  operation?  All  that  escapes  in  the  shape  of  gas  or 
lur.  The  gas  will  probably  be  carbonic  acid ;  for  this  is 
led  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal.  We  know  that  hot 
I  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  this  substance,  which 
Les  in  a  solid  state,  becoming  a  carbonate  of  lime:  and 
lave  no  reason  to  think  that  it  parts  with  it  to  the  roots 
lants.  But  other  earths  may  ausorb  carbonic  acid.with- 
faaving  so  ^rcat  an  attraction  for  it,  and  let  it  loose  to 
sr,  with  which  it  is  known  to  combine  in  certain  propor- 
I,  and  to  be  thus  cdrried  into  the  vessels  of  growing 
its  by  the  attraction  of  the  roots.  If  this  should  prove 
B  the  case,  wo  may  account  for  the  great  effect  of  burnt 
in  promoting  vegetation. 

be  principal  objection  to  burning  is,  that  it  destroys  a 
,t  portion  of  vegetable  matter.  But  this  is  a  fact  to  be 
ea,  and  is  perhaps  rashlv  taken  for  granted.  When 
(table  matter  decays  in  the  earth,  it  looses  much  of  its 
tance,  which  is  converted  into  volatile  matter,  and  Hies 
nto  the  atmosphere.  It  is  possible  that  thus  more  is  lost 
ng  the  time  that  the  slow  decay  goes  on,  than  even  in 
king  with  due  precautions.  This  is  a  fact  which  it  may 
iflicult  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  not  impossible;  and  there- 
the  assumption  of  the  contrary  requires  to  be  founded 
ome  proof  or  experiment.  The  earthy  portion  of  the 
may  be  diminished,  by  driving  out  the  water  which  it 
U  as  is  manifest  in  burning  clay,  and  it  shrinks  into  a 
iller  space ;  but  there  is  as  much  earthy  sub^ tance  as  be- 
lt and  this  substance  is  improved  by  the  burning.  It  ap- 
n  then,  that  a  clay  soil  may  be  pared  and  burnt,  with- 
iti real  substance  being  diminished;  and  if  its  texture 
mprovcd,  it  becomes  more  fertile  by  the  operation. 
|nniing  clay  soils  is  in  fact  something  analogous  to 
i|i^.  Lime  dissolves  the  vegetable  matter,  and  enables 
Mments  to  enter  into  new  combinations ;  but  if  no  new 

Kble  matter  be  added  to  restore  what  is  exhausted  by 
tion,  liming,  as  well  as  paring  and  burning,  is  detri- 
9U1  in  the  end.  Many  experienced  farmers  pare  and 
K  the  soil  on  the  edges  of  their  ditches  and  on  the  banks 
l^bich  the  hedges  grow,  because  they  thereby  extermi- 

*  <many  rank  weeds ;  and  the  burnt  earth  mixed  with 
tytrd  dung  makes  an  admirable  compost.  Her©  the 
it  earth  acts  as  an  absorbent,  and  no  doubt  attracts 
y  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  manure,  which  are  produced 
Se  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  it. 
tig  and  burning  therefore  should  be  joined  to  manuring, 
powerful  and  immediate  effect  is  desired  without  ex- 
iting the  soil ;  and  in  this  case  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
Itimend  it  on  all  cold  clay  soils  where  rank  weeds  are 
to  spring  up,  and  coarse  grasses  take  the  place  of  the 
ar  sorts  which  have  been  sown.    The  proper  time  to 

and  bum  is  evidently  after  the  land  has  lain  in  grass 
several  years,  and  is  broken  up  for  tillage.  The  surface 
lid  be  pared  thin ;  about  two  inches  is  the  extreme 
icness  allowable  for  the  sod  if  the  soil  is  \evy  stiff  and 

•  and  as  thin  as  possible  in  a  better  soil.  It  should  be 
a  with  a  breast-plough  or  paring  iron  by  manual  labour. 

sods  should  be  moderately  dried,  and  then  arranged 
small  heaps  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  to  hold  heath 
Ushes  to  kindle  the  fire.  When  it  has  fairly  established 
i,  all  the  apertures  should  be  carefully  closed.  Where- 
r  any  smoke  breaks  out,  a  fresh  sod  should  be  imme- 
ely  put  over  it ;  a  heap  containing  a  small  cart-load  of 
I  should  be  smouldering  for  several  days  without  going 


out,  even  if  it  rains  hard.  If  the  fire  is  too  brisk,  the  earth 
will  form  hard  lumps,  and  even  vitrify;  but  otherwise  it 
comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  in  which  evident 
marks  of  charcoal  appear.  If  this  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  it 
is  a  good  si2;n  ;  for  the  iron  in  the  earth  has  been  converted 
into  a  peroxide,  which  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  effects  on 
vegetation,  whereas  all  the  saline  impregnations  of  iron  are 
more  or  less  hurtful.  It  is  better  to  burn  the  sods  in  largo 
than  in  small  heaps  ;  for  the  more  the  fire  is  smothered,  the 
better  the  ashes. 

So  great  a  quantity  of  ashes  is  sometimes  prwluccd  as  to 
admit  of  a  jwrlion  being  carried  off  on  grass-land,  or  used  to 
manure  another  field  for  turnips.  As  this  is  evidently  rob- 
bing the  field  where  the  operation  has  been  carried  on,  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  manuie  should  be  brought  in  ex- 
change. Perhaps  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  using  the 
ashes  is  to  spread  them  in  the  drills  where  the  turnip-seed 
is  to  be  sown,  after  a  portion  of  dung  has  been  buried  under 
them.  In  this  manner  the  ashes  from  one  acre  of  land 
pared  and  burnt,  together  with  ten  or  twelve  cart-loads  of 
good  yard  dung,  will  manure  two  acres,  and  all  the  manure 
of  one  acre,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  raising  turnips  on 
ridges,  will  be  saved.  If  the  ashes  will  produce  as  good 
turnips  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  dung,  the  e»^)ense 
of  paring  and  burning  is  amply  repaid.  But  experience 
proves  that  the  earth  and  ashes  almost  ensure  a  good  crop 
of  turnips  in  many  poor  stiff  soils  in  which  they  would  pro- 
bably not  have  succeeded  if  sown  in  the  common  course  of 
cultivation  without  bones  or  ashes. 

When  a  considerable  extent  of  poor  land  is  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  there  is  no  suflicient  supply  of  manure  at 
hand,  paring  and  burning  a  portion  of  the  land  every  year, 
by  which  a  crop  of  turnips  is  obtained,  is  a  most  eftectual 
means  of  improvement.  Lime  may  be  used  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ashes,  and  will  increase  their  effect,  provided 
some  vegetable  undecaycd  matter  remains  in  the  soil  after 
paring;  but  hme  will  tend  to  exhaust  this;  and  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  liming,  a  few  good  crops  of  corn  are  obtained  at 
first,  thn  Koil  will  be  so  exhausted  as  to  be  of  little  value 
afterwards.  This  is  the  abuse  of  the  practice,  which  has 
caused  it  to  come  into  disrepute.  It  would  be  a  great  waste 
to  burn  the  surface  of  a  rich  piece  of  grass-land  where  the 
plants  growing  in  it  are  tender  and  succulent,  and  would 
readily  rot  on  being  ploughed  under;  in  such  cose  a  mode- 
rate application  of  lime  would  have  a  much  belter  effect. 
This  kmd  of  land  will  produce  good  crops  without  any 
manure,  and  continue  fertile  for  many  years  if  judiciou.sly 
cultivated.  To  pare  and  burn  rich  land  is  wasteful,  and 
can  never  be  recommended.  It  is  only  on  poor  land  which 
has  not  strength  to  produce  a  crop,  and  of  which  the  texture 
requires  to  be  improved  and  its  powers  stimulated,  that 
paring  and  burning  is  advantageous ;  on  poor  thin  chalky 
soils  which  have  been  laid  down  with  sainfoin,  of  which  the 
roots  and  stems  are  grown  coarse  and  hard,  so  as  not  readily 
to  rot  in  the  ground,  the  operation  is  proper  and  advan- 
tageous. The  turnips  produced  by  the  ashes,  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  dung,  must  he  fed  ofl"  by  sheep  folded 
on  the  land,  whose  dung  and  urine  will  enrich  it,  and  their 
tread  consolidate  it.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  creat 
advantages  are  obtained  from  paring  and  burning,  and  the 
land,  so  far  from  being  deteriorated,  will  be  improved. 

Many  landlords  rigidly  forbid  their  tenants  to  pare  and 
burn  any  part  of  their  land,  from  an  idea  that  the  heart  of 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  burning.  If  they  would  only  insist 
on  a  certain  quantity  of  dung  boing  put  on,  either  at  the 
samo  time  that  the  land  is  thus  treated,  or  for  the  next 
crop,  and  prohibit  the  sowing  of  corn  crops  except  after 
turnips,  clover,  or  some  other  green  crop  consumed  on  the 
farm,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  any  detriment  to  the 
land,  even  if  it  were  pared  and  burnt  once  in  every  ten  or 
twelve  years,  provided  it  were  judiciously  treated  in  the 
intervals.  The  farmer  would  be  benefited  in  many  situ- 
ations, and  the  practice  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
the  farms. 

In  Devonshire,  where  the  land  has  been  pared  and  burnt 
from  time  immemorial,  even  where  the  soil  iv.  rich,  th« 
practice  has  been  often  resorted  to  without  any  judgment. 
Provided  a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes  was  obtained  at  little 
cost,  the  consequences  to  the  future  state  of  the  land  were 
not  heeded;  and  landlords,  seeing  their  farms  imnoverishcd, 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Thus  many  useful  modes  of  culti- 
vation have  been  reprobated  from  the  abuse  of  them,  which, 
properly  apphed,  would  have  been  advantageous  to^dl  parlies. 
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There  is  no  maxim  more  true  tlmn  tins :  that  whatever  in- 
jures tlie  landlord,  injures  the  farmer  who  is  not  de.^irous  of 
removing,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  all  positive  reslrictions  on 
cultivation,  however  neccswry  when  there  is  a  fear  of  ilts- 
honest  conduct,  diminish  the  vahic  gf  a  farm  and  les^n  the 
reot  which  can  be  fairly  atTonled  for  it.  Ignorance  is  often 
a  greater  d<jstroyer  of  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  than  wilful  dishonesty;  and  the  spreading  af useful 
information  amongst  tenants,  so  that  they  may  see  their  own 
advantage,  is  the  surest  means  of  improving  landed  pro- 
perly. Many  tract  ft  of  waste  land  might  be  brought  into 
cultivation  by  means  of  paring  and  burning,  which  without 
it  would  never  repay  ihu  labour  required.  Where  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  peat,  this  operation  and  abundurit  liming  are 
the  indispen&able  preliminaries  of  cultivation.  The  ashes 
and  the  lime  will  produce  vegetation  and  food  for  animals. 
These  will  produce  dung  to  supply  what  the  vegetation 
absti-act3»  and  to  assist  also  in  the  further  decomposiiioa  of 
the  peaty  mailer,  converting  it  into  vegetable  mould. 

The  first  crop  afrer  parihfi^  and  burning,  as  was  obsen-cd 
bftforc,  should,  if  possible,  be  turnips,  and  these  should  be 
consumed  on  the  spot ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
The  feod  may  be  a  stiff  clay  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
natural  fertilily,  only  encumbered  with  rank  weeds  and 
gras^t.  In  this  case  the  surface  is  burnt  tf>  destroy  these* 
and  a  crop  of  corn  may  safely  be  taken  after  the  paring  and 
burning,  the  lund  coming  into  a  regular  alternate  rotation 
afier  il.  For  example,  the  next  crap  may  be  beans  or  lares, 
with  a  good  proportion  of  dung  ;  or  clover  may  be  sown  with 
the  first  crop,  if  the  pround  oppears  fit  for  it  The  effect  of 
the  a^ihes  will  be  readily  perceived  in  the  luxuriance  of  the 
clover,  Sucn  »and  may  be  afterwards  cultivated,  according 
to  its  nature  and  quality,  wiih  the  rest  of  the  farm;  or  laid 
down  to  grass  after  a  course  of  cleansing  and  ameliorating 
crops.  Thus  old  wet  meadows,  afler  having  been  well 
underdrained,  may  he  greatly  improved,  and  either  converted 
into  arable  fields  or  laid  dou  n  again  with  choice  grasses. 

Old  rough  pasture:*  may  often  be  greatly  improved  by  a 
very  thin  paring  and  burning,  so  as  not  to  destroy  alt  Iho 
roots  of  the  grass.  When  the  ashes  are  spread  over  the 
pared  surface,  some  good  grass*seeds  are  sown  with  them. 
The  wbote  is  well  harrowed  or  scarified  and  rolled,  and  the 
grais  which  will  spring  up  after  this  wilt  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  will  fully  repay  the  expense  of  thin  simple  mode 
of  reuovatiug  it.  This  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  iniprovuig 
coarse  pastures,  that  we  know,  without  brcakiug  them  up. 
The  partial  paring  and  burniiii^  of  the  headlands  of  fields, 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  ihe  ashes  ond  burnt  earth  with 
dung  in  a  compost,  is  a  most  excellent  practice,  and  often 
superior  to  ihat  of  using  the  sods  only,  without  burning 
them.  These  sods  contain  innumerable  seeds  of  weeds,  and 
eggs  or  maggots  of  insects,  which  ore  not  destroytnl  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  heap,  but  on  the  conlrar)-,  are  brought 
to  life.  The  loss  of  a  portion  of  vegetablu  matter  in  the 
burning  is  amply  compensated  by  the  destruction  of  these 
enemies  of  the  future  crops. 

It  now  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  boUs  and  situ- 
ations where  paring  and  burning  cannot  be  recommended. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  very  loose  from  a  great  proportion  of 
j$ilicious  sand  in  ita  composition,  and  is  held  togflhcr  chiefiy 
by  the  slender  roots  which  run  through  it,  the  bummg  would 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  matter ;  for  none  of  the 
Tola  tile  parts  which  the  fire  dissipates  or  generates  would 
bo  retained  or  absorbed,  but  would  pass  through  the  loose 
sand  in  the  same  way  thai  water  would.  Here  then  would 
be  actual  destruction ;  and  the  residue  would  be  a  mere  bar- 
ren silicious  sand,  much  worse  and  more  porous  than  it 
was  when  held  together  by  tlie  roots.  The  only  way  to 
bring  such  soils  into  cuhivalion  is  to  put  clay  or  marl  on 
them,  and  to  force  vegetation  by  means  of  liquid  manures, 
chiefly  ihe  urine  of  animals,  consohdaiing  them  by  every 
means  applicable,  so  that  they  may  retain  moisture,  and 
that  the  manure  may  not  be  washed  through  by  the  rains. 
Such  soils  may  be  improved,  but  they  are  the  most  ungrate- 
ful of  any  ;  and  it  is  only  necessUy  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try which  can  make  them  produce  any  crops. 

It  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  whether  any  soil  will  be  improved, 
or  not,  by  paring  and  burning,  A  few  sods  may  be  taken 
and  exposed  to  heat  in  an  iron  pot  closely  covered  over,,  or  in 
a  largo  crucible :  the  heat  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce light,  but  should  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time, 
till  the  sods  are  consumed.  If  the  ashos  are  red,  and  the 
whol^  U  ia  u  Sue  powder,  with  particles  of  charcoal  in  it 


tlie  soil  from  which  it  was  taken  may'he  safelf  j 
burnt,  especially  if  it  forms  a  mud  with  water, 
eartli  is  not  readily  deposited.  But  if  it  feels  grit 
water  readily  through,  and  is  soon  de}>osited  wh 
with  it,  burning  wdl  not  be  advantageous, 
evident  result  of  the  principles  laid  down  before- 

On  the  whole,  the  operation  of  paring  and  bumii 
judiciously  applied  and  properly  performed,  is  at 
lent  and  cheap  improvement  of  certain  »oil^,  ua  _ 
never  diminish  their  fertility,  if  they  are  properly  coltf 
and  manured,  and  a  judicious  succession  of  crops  jsi ' 
but  on  the  contrary  it  will  improve  their  quality  | 
ture,  and  make  them  more  productive. 

PARl'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  one  of  the  best  audi 
pular  Italian  poets  of  the  eighleonlh  century,  ^ 
the  district  of  Bosisio  near  the  lake  of  Pasiano,  i 
lanese  territory.  May  22,  17'2^J.  His  father,  thoui 
was  anxious  to  bestow*  upon  bim  a  good  e<lucilioQ,J 
that  purpose  removed  to  Milan,  Ho  wo*  I 
obliged  to  seek  to  support  himself  at  an  early  age, I 
ing,  and  it  was  only  in  the  intei-vals  of  his  emrf 
that  be  could  study  the  best  writers,  both  Latin  aad 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  puM 
volume  of  poetry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  wk" 
cured  for  him  admission  into  the  Accademia  deil 
raali  at  Milan,  and  tliat  of  the  Arcadians  at  Rotoe 
distinctions  obtained  hiui  other  patrons,  and  he  i 
cessively  engaged  as  tutor  in  the  Borromei  and  Si 
families,  which  office  he  accepted  chiefly  in  order! 
might  be  able  to  support  his  mother,  who  was  W9 
infirm.  It  was  in  1763  that  he  published  the 'S 
the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  poem  *Il  Giomo;*  i 
had  been  induced  to  do  by  Count  Firmian.  I  hen  j 
minister  of  Lombardy,  who  after  employing  hici 
in  editing  a  gazette,  appointed  him  proiV-iij.r 
leltres  in  IheTPalatine  schooU  (scuoie  j 
and,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  pr* 
professorship  of  eloquence  at  ihe  college  ot  i  jv 
ooui'so  of  lecture?,  whieh  wt^m  printed,  wi>  ^^  5 
received  as  were  those  which  ho  afterwards  gaveoaj 
arts ;  and  both  of  them  contributed  materiaUy  to  f 
nate  an  improved  taste.  After  the  death  of  his  pat! 
Firmian,  cabals  were  excited  aj»ainst  bim*  and  J 
one  time  in  imminent  danger  of  Losing  hh  app 
owing  to  his  refusing,  for  some  reason  or  oltief.  l 
pose,  as  ho  had  been  commissioned  to  do,  an  ^1(^1 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  Notwithstanding  Ihii,  lioj 
promoted  him  to  the  prtfectureship  of  the  Brfi 
creased  s- alary.  At  the  period  of  the  French  i 
tics  began  to  engage  his  attention  ;  be  espoused  d 
he  considered  favouroble  to  Iho  interests  of  socieiJI 
and  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  General  Bonapftftel 
ceti  caused  him  to  bo  elected  one  of  the  magistratcf  of  ■ 
but  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  beinf  I 
serve  his  fellow-citizens,  he  requested  pernnssion  «' 
from  oiUce,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  the  emolumcuts  I 
derived  from  it.  From  this  period  he  lived  m  tf^' 
poor  but  rcst>ected.  In  addition  to  his  geneml  iUli 
health,  he  weis  obliged  in  his  seventieth  year  touiiA 
operation.  He  dit'jd  August  15,  1799,  andtbetftn 
Ordani  caused  a  raoiumient  and  bust  of  him  to  be « 
in  the  college  of  the  Biera, 

His  principal  production,  *  II  Giorno,'  may  1»  c 
an  ironical  didactic  poem,  wherein,  pretending  to  i^ 
youth  in  the  various  duties  and  economy  of  i  ' 
day,  he  satirises  the  frivolities,  the  folliejS,  i 
idlers  and  tnflers  who  constitute  what  is 
world.     Yet   although  it  is  relieved  by  many 
episodes,  the  continued  strain  of  irony  and  modU 
becomes  rather  fatiguing;  and  though  the  styf 
it  is  somewhat  too  ornate  and  laboured  for  the  i 
sides  this  and  his  lyrical  pieces,  Parini 
rime  ptacevoli^  and  other  compositions  of  that  i 

PARIS,  the  roelropolis  of  France,  situated 
Seine,  in  48^  50'  N.  lat.  ond  'I""  2ti'  E.  long.,  about  i 
in  a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  London;  or  J 
by  the  usual  route,  viz.  72  miles  from  the  GcnertlJ 
oliice,  Ltnidon,  to  Dover;  about   22  miles  (byi 
Dover  to  Calais  ;  and  157  miles  from  Calais,  by  Abbevi 
Beauvais,  to  Paris.     It  ia  in  the  department  of  T 
which  it  is  the  chief  town. 

Paris  is  mentioned  by  Ccesar  under  the  name  of  j 
{De  Beu.  GalLf  yhZ;\iL^7, 58)»  and  it  wau  th«n  t' 
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^f'  tlio  Pftrisii,  a  tri!»e  probably  of  Ibe  Belgic  slock. 

;  part  ol"  Lhe  Seino  which  now  traverses  Paris  were 

[fy  five  small  islatida,  on  one  of  which »  now  the  island 

JCit^,  Lutetia  stood.  This  island  was  then  of  smaller  di- 

[Eons  than  at  present,  two  smuller  islands  at  its  western 

Qity  having  been  incorporated  with  it,      Luictiu,  an- 

it  to  the  Rt»man  conquest,  was  an  un walled  place. 

ilymology  of  the  name  of  lhe  Parisii  has  been  much 

led.     Dolaure  conjtjctures  tliat  it  meant  *  inhabitants 

I  frontier/     A  British  tribCt  in  lhe  neighbourhood  of 

rn  of  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  had  lhe  same  designation. 

[bx.  54,  Csesar  convoked  at  Lntetia  an  assembly  of 

piions  of  GauL     (Crc5„Z)e  Bdl.  Gall,  lib.  vi.  3.)     In 

ral  rebellion  of  lhe  Gallic  nations,  the  following 

Btia  was  burnt  by  the  GauU  to  prevent  its  fjlling 

hands  of  ihc  Romans;   but  it  subsequenlly  came 

he  rest  of  Gaul  into  iheir  power,  and  in  the  division 

[country  made  by  them  was  iurluded  in  the  province 

gdunensis  Qiiarla,  or  Senonia. 

[the  next  four  centuries  the  place  is  liardly  noticcti, 
I  by  the  geographers,  by  whom  the  name  is  variously 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  of  any  importance 
fthe  later  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  About  a.ij» 
M  360  it  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged, 
WJL  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  perhaps  us  early  as 
Hdille  of  the  third  century.  Lutelia  was  the  favourite 
mncc  of  Julian  while  ho  jcovemed  the  provinces  of 
I  'With  the  rank  of  CiBsan  In  or  about  the  year  494  it 
taken  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  Under  the  Romans 
buildings  connecttK-l  with  the  town  extended  beyond  the 
id  to  bath  banks  of  the  river. 

sveral  traces  of  Roman  possession  have  been  discovered 
*ajris,  and  some  still  remain.  In  the  isle  of  La  Cite, 
rfttb  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  iiUar 
bpiter  was  dug  up,  or  rather  a  number  of  slones  bearing 
^tures  in  rehef  and  inscriptions*  These  insci-iplions, 
iH  belong  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cassar,  indicate  that 
Ulctia  the  gods  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  tho  Gauls 
ijointly  worshipped.  In  17^4,  during  the  erection  of 
tf*alais  do  Justice  (courts  of  law),  a  sculptured  stone 
■  than  six  feet  high,  with  figures  in  relief  on  its  four 
t»  was  discovered.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  lhe 
litis  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct  were  discovered  in  foim- 
j^e  place  or  square  of  Loui:*  XV.  (a.d.  1763);  and  a 
yp resumed  to  be  connected  with  thi^i  ar^ueduct,  was 
leered  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royah  Remains  of 
»sand  other  sepulchral  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
.le  Rue  Vivienne,  near  the  Palais  Royal »  and  on  the 
b  bank  opposite  La  Cite.     Other  autitjuitieswere  found 

IVillette  in  digging  the  basin  of  the  canal  of  the 
u  and  at  Monfraartre.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
nhere  are  some  remains,  opposite  the  isle  of  La  Cite, 
I  consist  of  a  large  vaulted  hall  or  apartment,  with 
Vipartment  opening  into  it,  or  rather  fomiing  a  recess 
[the  masonry  of  these  consists  of  alternate  courses  of 
[and  brick,  covered  in  some  parts  with  stucco.  Some 
ns  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct  have  been  traced  in 
latent  parts  of  its  coui^se  from  the  village  of  Arcued,  five 
&^  south  of  Paris,  to  Paris,  and  many  antiquities  were 
;  up  m  the  gardens  of  ibe  Luxembourg,  The  lower  part 
tbe  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain -de  s-PrL's  is  ^iup- 
B<I  to  be  a  remain  of  the  original  church  huiit  on  that 
Jg  the  Romans,  and  first  dedicaled  to  Sainte-Croix  and 
Bfcicent, 

Bris.  some  years  after  the  capture  of  Paris,  fixed  his  re- 
5ce there  (ad.  SOS),  and  was  buried  there  ih.D.  511). 
K^ve  name  to  one  of  tho  kingdoms  into  which  the  do- 
lions  of  the  Franks  were  divided,  and  was  afterwards 
iprehended  in  the  kingdom  or  district  of  Neustria. 
►er  A.D,  5G7  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Pranks.  Sevonil  of  the  churches  and  other  religious 
iblisbmcnts  of  Paris  were  founded  in  the  reigns  of  the 
rovmgian  princes. 

1^045  the  Northmen  or  Normans  pillaged  tho  city,  which 
Bthabitants  had  deserted:  in  856-7  they  pillaged  it  a 
Rd  time,  and  burnt  some  churches:  in  Ml  they  pillaged 
third  time,  and  burnt  some  more  chuichcs.  At  this 
e  they  broke  down  'Le  grand  Pont'  (the  great  bridge) 
r  the  wider  arm  of  the  Seine  on  the  north  side  of  La 
^,  to  enable  their  barks  to  ascend  higher  up  the  river. 
sr  their  retreat,  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Charles  le 
lave.  In  885  the  Normans  again  attacked  tho  place, 
■krtified  part  of  Paris  was  still  limited  to  the  inland  of 


La  Citr%  which  was  walled.    The  assailants,  to  the  numbef 
of  33.000,  made  several  unsuccessful  atlaclis,  and  at  lengtl] 
retired  on   lhe  conclusion  of  a  ti-eaty  wiih    the  emperoi 
Charlca  le  Grus  (ad.  88fi).     In  a.d.  976  the  cmpcjor  Othon 
or  Otho  II.,  at  the  head  of  60,000  Uioii,  advanced  to  Paiia,! 
burnt  a  suburb*  but  was  soon  after  attacked  and   put  tjl 
llight  by  Lothaire,  king  of  France.     Under  lhe  Carlovin-^J 
vingians,  Paris  wns  the  capital  of  a  county  comprehended 
in  the  duchy  of  France.     II  u  gnus  Capet  inhenled  both  Ihtf  I 
county  and  the  duchy;    and,  upotj  hi,s  assumption  of  thotl 
crown  (a.d.  987),  they  became  part  of  the  royal  domains.       T 

Hugues  Capet,  now  king,  continued  to  reside  at  Pari^l 
which  thus  afrain  became  the  capital  of  the  Frankiah,  or,  nflJ 
it  may  now  be  termed,  the  French  kingdom.     In  the  reignl 
of  Louis  VI,  (A.D,  1108-1137),  it  is  probable   that  thefor^l 
tresses  of  Le  Grand  Chatelet  and  Le  Petit  Cbdielet  on  thdJ 
north  and  south  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  extremities  of  thsj 
two  bridges  from  La  Cite  to  the  mainland,  were  built  r  theyl 
were  demolished.  Le  Petit  Chitelet  in  1782,  and  Le  Grand  1 
Chatelet  in  1802.     By  the  same  king  or  his  successor  Louit  I 
VII.   the  suburbs  on  the  north  and  south  banks  were  in*  f 
closed  by  walls,  and  thus  incorporated  with  the  insular  part  * 
of  the  city.     Under  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  a  new  wall  wa«"i 
built,  comprehending  a  much  larger  enclosure  than  those  of  I 
former  times,  both  on  the  north  and  south  bank,  and  soma  [ 
of  the  principal  streets  were  paved;  but  as  late  as  the  tuna 
of  Louis  XIIL  (A.D.  lClO-1643)  half  t)ie  streets  of  Pari* 
were  still   destitute  of  pavement.     Two  national   colleges 
and  three  hospitals  were  founded,  two  market-piaces  wera 
built,  two  aqueducts  formed  to  convey  water  to  the  northern 
part  of  Paiis,  and  several  fountains  were  erected,      Tha 
space   enclosed    by  the  wall  of  Philippe  Auguste  was   in  1 
several  parts  unoccupied  or  was  devoted  to  culture;  but  tho 
vacancies  were  filled  up  partly  by  the  monasteries,  churches,  i 
and  colleges  founded   by  Louis  I X,  (St.  Louis),  his  grand' 
son;  and  entirely  by  the  buildings  erected  by  succeeding  , 
princes;  so  that  in  the  reign  of  Jean  II.  (a.d.  1350-13G4J,  Iho 
town  had  outgrown  its  limits,  and  many  edifices  had  been 
erected  wiiliout   the  wall)*.     In   apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  tho  EngUUi   after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (a,d.  1336), 
new  walls  were  raised  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine,  com- 
prehending a  yet  hvrger  enclosure  than  those  of  Phih'ppe 
Augusto ;  and  on  the  south  side  the  old  walls  were  repaired 
and  the  dilches  deepened.    The  island  of  Noti'c  Dame  (now  | 
of  St.  Louisj,  immediately  above  that  of  La  Cit^,  was  also 
fortified  by  a  ditch  dug  across  it, 

Lff  prcvot  lie^  marchands  (the  provost  of  the  traders)  wag 
at  this  lime  a  person  of  coufiidemble  importance.  Pahs 
bad  no  rei^ular  mutiicipality,  but  the  trsiders  or  merchants 
who  resided  there  had  furmed  themselves  into  an  aiisociatcd 
body  iconfrbrie),  on  which  (ad.  1220)  Philippe  Auguste 
hod  conferred  several  privileges  and  a  limited  judicial  au- 
thority. This  association,  which  was  sometimeii  formed 
La  Htmse  Biristennet  gradually  came  to  occupy  the  place 
of  a  municipal  body. 

The  treaty  of  Troyea  (ad.  1420)  and  the  events  connected 
with  it  gave  Paris  into  the  power  of  tho  English  party,  and 
the  city  remained  under  the  govertitnent  of  Henry  VI., 
kin!^  of  England  and  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Fninre;  or 
rather,  under  the  government  of  the  regent  duke  of  Bcdfirrd, 
from  A.D,  1421  to  1436.  In  1429  it  was  attacked  by  tho 
troops  of  Charle.4  VII.  of  France  under  the  command  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  but  the  assailant?  were  repulse<l.  In  1436 
it  was  taken  by  tho  French  under  the  count  of  Richemont, 
constable  of  France,  and  the  count  Dunois,  with  tho  aid  of  ' 
the  townspeople.  The  English  garrison  was  surprised  and 
put  to  tho  sword,  except  a  few  who  retired  to  the  fortress  of  | 
the  Bastdle,  and  surrendered  upon  terms. 

During  tho  troubled  period  of  the  dynai^ty  of  Valois,  tha 
edifitjes,  public  and  private,  of  the  city  were  gradually  im- 
proving in  character*  The  population  of  Paris  in  the  latter 
half  of  tliO  fifteenth  century  is  supposed  by  Dulaure  to  have 
been  about  3  50,000.  The  police  of  the  place  was  wretched; 
and  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  general  insecurity,  that  the 
envurons  and  suburbs,  and  occaaionaMy  PariK  itself,  were  in- 
fested with  wolves,  which  destroyed  a  conssiderable  number 
of  the  Inhabitcints.  The  slate  of  morals  was  extremely  bad, 
and  lhe  clergy  and  monks  and  nuns  seem  to  have  shared  in 
tho  general  corruption. 

In  the  reign  of  Francois  L  the  fortifications  of  Paris  wera 
repaired  nnd  atrcngthencd.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
A.D.  156G,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  partially  enlarged,  in 
order  Co  comprehend  the  palace  oi  the  Tuileries*  then  in 
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of  erection,  by  Catberine  de'  Medici^  the  queen* 
[•inotbor,  Tho  rL'sideticc  of  \\w  king  was  at  that  time  at  ibe 
L  Louvre,  originally  a  fortre.-s  ofanlicnt  date,  Tnhich  hnd  been 
[made  a  ro)al  residence,  and  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the 
'care  of  successive  sovereigns.  It  was  at  this  time  being 
gradually  rebuilL  Tbe  rebuilding  of  tbe  suburb  of  St. 
1  Germaiti,  on  the  soulh  side  of  the  river,  which  liad  been 
I  ruined  in  the  wars  of  tbe  fiflteenlh  cenluiy,  was  coramonced 
1  iiud  some  of  its  streets  paved  in  ibe  time  of  Fran9ois  1. ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  111.  a  bridge  was  erected  (near  where 
the  Puni  Royal  now  stands)  to  connect  ibe  quarter  of  the 
lirfjuvre  with  this  t^ubuib.  Thi^  appears  to  have  been  tbe 
I  only  bridge  across  the  undivided  stream  of  the  Seine.  There 
[  were  five  other  bridges  wliifb  eonnected  tbe  island  of  La 
[  Cit6  with  the  main.  Two  of  these,  long  known  as  Le  Grand 
\  pimt  (on  tbe  site  of  the  present  Poni  uu  Change)  and  Le 
\  Petit  Pojil,  had  existed  (or  ralber  bridges  at  those  parts  had 
I  existed)  from  the  lime  of  tbe  Romans*  The  Bjn£  den 
IMoulhts  (mills^  bridsje),  connected  La  Cite  with  tho  north 
I  Wnk  of  Ihe  river  a  little  below  the  Pofit  an  Change* 

The  other  two  bridges  were  the  Pont  Noire  Dame  and 
the  Ajw/  SL  Michel  Pont  Noire  Dame,  a  wooden  bridge, 
which  united  La  Cite  with  the  north  bank,  was  built  a.d- 
1413,  in  tho  place  of  a  former  private  bridge  communicating 
with  some  mills  on  the  river,  and  rebuilt  of  sitone  (a.d.  1  5tiU- 
1312) :  it  is  at  present  tbe  oldest  bridge  in  Paris.  Font  St 
Micbeb  of  antientbut  unknown  origin,  w:is  rebuilt  of  stent; 
(a-d.  l378-13S7>t  damaged  and  repaired  repeatedly,  and  vyaii 
entirely  rebuilt  in  tbe  seventeenlh  century.  In  the  reign 
of  Henri  II. »  successor  of  Franyus  L  (a.d.  1549),  the  erec- 
tiun  of  tho  present  HOtel  de  Vdlo  was  commenced,  but  it 
vas  not  Gnishetl  till  more  than  hiilf  a  century  afterward. 
The  police  of  the  city  continued  to  be  in  a  wretchedly  in- 
elFicient  slate.  The  number  of  robbers  and  others  engaged 
in  lawless  pursuits  was  estimated  by  a  contemporary  autho- 
rity at  600l>  to  7(J00 1  the  paupers  were  estimated  by  another 
aulhority  at  8000  to  9000 ;  both  of  which  numbers  are  evi- 
dent exaggerations^  The  whole  population^  in  the  time  of 
Henri  UI.,  is  estimated  to  have  been  201^000  or  upward-5. 

In  the  religious  troubles  of  the  aixteonih  century,  Paris 
waa  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events,  [Bastho- 
X.OMEW,  Massache  of  St,]  In  1588  the  Parisians,  who  had 
embraced  the  party  of  the  League,  barricaded  the  streets 
with  chains,  with  the  paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  occasion » 
»nd  with  ca&ka  of  earth;  and  manning  the  Lmrricades  with 
musquetcers,  defeated  tho  troops  (to  the  number  of  COOO) 
which  Henri  III,  had  brought  into  the  cily.  Henri  quitted 
Paris  next  day,  and  tho  city  came  entirely  into  the  power  of 
the  LjLigue.  This  revolt  is  known  in  history  as  *  the  day  of 
the  barricades.* 

Upon  the  asaassinalion  of  the  Guises  at  Blois  (Deceraber, 
1588),  tho  Parisians  broke  out  into  a  tresh  revolt:  the  duke 
of  Aumale  was  chosen  governor,  and  the  direction  of  affairs 
was  assumed  by  a  committee  of  the  League,  desiiinated 
'the  Council  of  Sixteen.'  Henri  HL,  who  had  elTeeted  a 
reconciliation  with  Henri  of  Navarre,  chief  of  tho  Hugue- 
not party,  advanced  to  besiege  Paris^  which  wa-5  now  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  uf  Mayenne,  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered Guisca:  but  tho  assassination  of  Henri  HL  at  St. 
Cloud  (August  20,  l5tS[?)  niTested  his  pui-pose.  The  siege 
was  formed  on  the  3  let  of  iho  following  October,  by  his  suc- 
cessor Henri  of  Navarre,  now  Henri  IV.  Tlio  suburb  of 
St.  Germain  was  plundered,  but  the  siege  was  raised  soon 
al^erwards,  and  the  king  retired  with  his  army.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May  (15D0)  the  siege  was  renewml,  tbe  suburbs  were 
all  taken  in  one  nighty  and  the  gates  were  strictly  blockaded. 
The  eiTect  of  this  measure  on  a  population  so  vast  was  truly 
dre;Klful.  The  most  loathsome  articles  were  consumed  for 
fijod;  numbers  periijlied,  and  parts  of  the  city  were  almost 
reduced  to  solitude*  Henri,  moved  with  compassion,  allowed 
3000  of  the  poorer  class  to  pass  out  of  the  place,  ,ind  repeat- 
edly admitted  supplies  of  provisions  to  enter.  The  approach 
of  a  Spanish  force  under  the  duke  of  Parma  obliged  him  to 
raise  the  siege  (Au^rust  30) ;  and  he  did  not  obtain  posses* 
iion  of  his  capital  till  March,  1  j34,  atid  ihen  only  by  bribing 
tho  governor  (the  duke  of  Brissac)  and  elbor  inHueivtiui 
persons. 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  Paris  received  many  improve- 
ments. The  Pont  Neuf,  which  had  been  commenced  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henri  HL,  was  compleled  by  Henri  IV.,  and  the 
I  wo  westernmost  of  the  islands  in  the  Seine  were  united  to 
tlmt  of  La  CwL  All  the  bridges,  except  the  Pont  Neuf, 
Were  at  this  time  lined  with  houses.    In  respeot  of  cleanli* 


ness  and  security  firom  robbery,  little  imprqypmeal  i 
to  have  taken  place.  In  the  reif^  of  Loiii*  Xu 
mense  number  of  religious  establishments  were  ( 
Paris.  The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  was  built*  1 
de^  Medici;  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  wats  laid  outc 
the  desire  and  under  the  direction  of  Labrosse,  otia  i 
king's  physicians;  and  the  Palais  Royal  was  built  ixA\ 
Academie  founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu*  New  vtOij 
erected  on  the  norlh-west  side  of  the  city,  enelesia||| 
siJerable  space  north  of  the  Tuileries  and  exte!JMi|l 
circuit  ef  the  enclosure  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  ( 
boulevards.  The  island  of  Notre  Darne^  or  .^t.  Lh! 
entirely  covered  with  houses  and  joined  l 
two  bridges.  Tbe  Pont  au  Change  was  i 
wooden  bridge  thrown  over  the  river  where 
now  stands.  The  police  of  the  city  underweiii 
disorders  of  every  kind  were  of  frerjuent  occuffij 
1621  the  mob  made  an  attack  on  the  Huguenotij 
returning  from  worship  at  Charenton,  mutilated  T 
ter,  and  murdered  several  of  the  hearers.     [Chxi 

The  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  troublet!  | 
Paris  was  the  principal  scene  of  disorder.    Thai 
Mazarin,  who  were  known  by  the  designation  of  \ 
(slingcrs),  or  collectively  as  the  Fronde^  wercsu^ 
the  Parisians.    On  occasion  of  the  impiisonmenlj 
Ecl,  one  of  tbe  members  of  tho  parUament  of  T 
1649),  the  populace  rose,  barricaded  the  streeti 
the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  and  ultimately  m 
release  of  Brouasel.     Next  year  new  troubles  P 
the  Frond  ours,  in  arms,  occupied  Paris  itself;  1 
troops,  under  the  prince  of  Cond^,  occupied  St,  1 
Cloud,  and  Charenton,  in  tlic  vicinity.    Some  i\it 
took  place,  but  peace  was  soon  made*    In  I6J2ihcp 
of  Cond^^  who  had  joined  tbe  party  opposed  to  ! 
and  the  court,  was  wi(h  his  array  attacked  in  tbe  5 
St,  Antoine  by  the  royal  army  under  Turenn 
only  saved  from  dcslruclion  by  being  admitted^ 
Tumults  and  intrigues  mill  continued  until 
the  king  into  Paris  a  few  months  after.     The  cilj 
so  much  from  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  thai|| 
was  estimated  that  there  were  in  Paris  40.000  [ 

In  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1  :i5>| 
greatly  extended  and  improved,    A  great  numb 
0 us  and  charitable  establishments  were  found© 
churches  and  chapels  built.     Among  the  more  ren 
of  the  charitable  institutions  were  ibe  immense  ww 
called   L'Hopital  General  or  La  Salpetri^re  (^ 
A.D.  1656),  and  its  dependency,  the  BicCtre  [Bn 
the  hospital  or  asylum  for  old  soldiers,  knov 
des  Invalidcs,     Louis  made  considerable  al 
Louvre,  completed  the  building  of  the  TuiicZK 
anew  tho  gardens  of  that  palace,  and  formed  \ 
walk  or  garden  of  tho  Champs  Elys^es,  and  iKfll 
squares  of  VendSmc,  of  I-es  Victoires.  and  of  LeJ 
The  triumphal  arches  or  gates  of  St.  Denis  and  f 
and  many  fountains  were  also  erected  at  this  time; 
vator)'  and  several  theatres  were  built,  and  the  f 
and  Pont  de  Grammont  (the  last  connecting 
vier  with  the  northern  bank  of  the  river)  were  < 
The  old  and  now  dilapidated  fortifications  on  the  J 
of  the  Seine  were  demolished,  and  the  present  f 
boulevards  in  that  part  of  Paris  was  formed; 
were  laid  outt  and  quays  made  along  the  bai^ 
river:  the  police  of  the  city  exi>crienced  sevendl 
ments,  the  streets  were  lighted,  though  in  a  misett^ 
eflicient  manner,  and  tbe  cleanliness  of  tbe  city  ws* 
what  attended  to.    The  papulation  of  Pan;*,  at  tbeck 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  fast  approaching  hilf  ^1 
lion.  ^ 

The  lonj?  relj^n  of  Louis  XV.  (a,d.  1715-1774)  Mill 
earlier  part  of  that  of  Louis  XVL  (a.o.   17740791) 
nish  few  local  incidents.    The  distress  caused  by  tbe  f 
cial  projects  of  Law  (ad,  1720)  occasioned  some  tu 
Tho   years   1727-31    were  marked    by  the  extraoyfl 
st^enes  of  fanaticism  which  fust  occmiTd  at  tbe  toi 
Paris,  a  ,Tansenist  clergyman.     [Jansenist«,]    In  17| 
bakers^  shops  wore  plundered  by  a  mob  excited  by  tb 
ness  of  com. 

From  tbe  commencement  of  the  reii^n  of  Lauls  3 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Paris  receive«l  consid 
accessions  both  to  its  extent  and  the  number  of  \u  ] 
buildings.    Ecclesiastical  establishments  continued 
create:  tho  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  (the  Panthooiiq 
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nary  period),  the  Hfltel  des  Monnoies  (orXlinty, 

tlio  Ecofe  Militairc  (Military  School)  were  built;  mar- 
places  and  houses  in  considerable  number  were  formed; 
<ains  and  theatres  erected;  a  line  of  boulevards  formed 
t  buuih  side  of  ibo  river ;  the  Petit  Pont,  which  united 
Kte  with  the  Bouth  bank  of  the  river,  rebuilt:  the 
[Louis  XV.  laid  oat;  and  the  erection  of  the  Pont 
[XVl,  curomeiiced.  Paris  was  also  surrounded  by  a 
DDipi'ehending  a  much  larger  area  than  any  previous 
Ssure,  tiud  designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
iities  without  the  payment  of  the  octrois,  or  local 

I  local  history  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  is  in  fact 
f  of  llie  Ilevolutioii  it&elf,  of  which  it  was  theprin- 
cne.  In  1789  (July  14)  the  Bastille  was  taken  and 
^hed  by  the  Parisians^  In  October  of  the  same  year 
was  broupfht  from  Versailles  to  Paris  by  the  Pu- 
Bob,  who  had  gone  to  Versailles.  On  the  attempt  of 
bg  to  quit  France  (2 1st  June^  1791)  some  noting  took 
ud  in  tlic  early  part  of  I792  fresh  commotions  oc- 
Gn  the  tiOth  June  the  Tuilericii  were  attacked  by 
^ulace,  and  the  lives  of  the  royal  family  endangered  ; 
lOlh  August  that  palace  was  again  attacked,  and 
j's  Swiss  guards  who  defended  it  were  slaughtered  ; 
Libe  2nd  of  September  the  mob  broke  into  the  vari* 
ons  and  massocred  those  confined  in  them.  The 
i  deposed^  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  gave  place 
^  onvention,  in  which  the  more  violent  of  the  revolti- 
i  gradually  obtained  the  ascendency. 
Kuillotine  was  erected  in  the  Place  or  Square  of 
lV,,  between  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileriea  and  the 
1  Elys^,  and  the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest 
[ (2isl  January^  1793).  In  June  the  Girondist  party 
Convention  was  overthrown,  and  the  faction  of  the 
ftin  became  supreme.  The  clubsr  especially  that  of 
acobins,  the  commune  of  Parts,  a  self-elected  muuici- 
>dy,  and  the  committees  of  the  Convention,  were  the 
8  in  which  the  violence  of  the  popular  parly  was 
a.  *The  reign  of  terror '  now  commcn©od ;  e\ecutiont» 
place  daily  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.:  Charlotte  Corday, 
isassin  of  Marat,  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Brissol^ 
niaud,  and  others,  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
idist  party  in  the  Convcutiou,  Egalit^,  ex-duke  of  Or- 

kpanton  and  Caraille  Desmoulins,  Movintaineers 
Ives,  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVL,  and 
nous  others  perished.  The  victims  at  one  time 
in  ted  to  fifty  or  sixty  a- day,  and  occasionally  exceeded 
nmber  The  ground  of  the  place  of  execution  was 
I  after  tlie  executions  wet  with  blood.  The  guillo- 
I  shifted  'rom  ihc  Place  Louis  XV.  to  the  Place  de 
lie*  and  from  thence  to  the  Place  du  TrGne,  at  the 
I  extremity  of  the  city,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
}  the  Place  Louis  XV.  for  the  execution  of  Robes- 
land  his  associates  ('28th  July,  1794),  which  nut  an 
t<j  *  the  reign  of  terror.*  The  Convention,  freed  from 
ynnny  which  Robespierre  had  established,  restricted 
ower  of  the  terrible  committees,  abolished  the  commune 
*ns,  nnd  reduced  the  clubs  to  suhordiaation^  The  Poly- 
]  laol,  the  Institute,  and  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes 
Lablishmeni  to  the  Convention.  Inl  79  J  the  Pari- 
vose  repeatedly  ay;aiD3tihe  government,  but  were 
V  the  armed  force  of  the  forty-eight  *  sections,' 
ggs,  into  which  Paris  had  been  divided.  In  October, 
Biis  armed  furce  itself  ro^^c  against  the  Convention, 
^s  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  line  at 
» commanded  nominally  by  Barriis,  but  really  by  Bck 
The  government  of  France  now  passed  into  the 
jof  the  two  legislative  councils  and  the  executive 
In  February,  1 796,  a  new  municipal  government 
en  to  Paris,  or  rather  twelve  governments,  one  to 
twelve  districts  into  which  it  had  been  divided, 
year  1799  was  marked  by  anotiier  tumultuous  revolu- 
effecled  by  Bonaparte,  with  the  aid  of  the  military  offi- 
ind  of  a  party  both  in  the  executive  directory  and  the 
JUgislative  bodies.  Bonaparte,  successively  first  consul 
emperor,  became  the  virtual  head  of  the  nation,  and 
ir  his  vigorous  and  able  goveniment  Paris  enjoyed 
Bt  uninterrupted  quiet  till  the  year  1314.  Under  the 
rnment  of  Buonaparte,  Paris  was  greatly  irapi'ovecL 
j-is  was  taken  30th  of  March,  IS  14,  by  the  allied  forces 
r  the  command  of  Prmce  Schwartzenberg,  who  was 
npauied  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  A  gallant  defence 
iiade  by  (he  troops  of  the  line  in  garnson,  supported 


by  the  national  guard,  and  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic 
and  Veterinary  Schools.  The  authorities  in  cummand  in 
the  city  capitulated,  and  on  the  31st  the  allied  sovereign* 
and  their  troops  entered,  amidai  every  mark  of  welcomo  by 
the  people.  Napoleon  was  dethroned  and  the  Bourbuns 
restored.  Next  year  Napoleon  returned  (20ih  March),  and 
was  received  by  the  military  at  Paris  wivli  general  joy,  but 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo  brought  the  ullted  English  and 
Prussian  armies,  under  WeUington  and  Blue  her,  before  the 
city.  The  troops  in  garrison  amounted  to  40,000  or  50,(JO0, 
besides  national  guards  and  volunteers,  who  entered  into  a 
convention  (3rd  July)  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  behind  the 
Loire.  On  the  8th  of  July,  I^ouis  XVIIL  re-en lercd  Paris, 
and  the  Bourbon  government  was  restored*  A  long  in- 
terval of  tranquillity  followed,  but  in  November,  lS27,on  tho 
election  of  Hberal  deputies  at  Paris,  considerable  riob  took 
place  ;  barricades  were  forme<l,  which  were  taken  und  over- 
thrown by  the  gendarmerie  <vnd  troops  of  the  line.  Iti  ]tHQ 
came  the  Revolution  of  the  three  days  (27th,  i'Bth,  and  21;ih 
of  July,  which  overtlu-ew  tlio  Bourbon  dynasty,  r.nd  esta- 
blished that  of  Orleans.  In  this  memorable  struggle  abovo 
four  thousand  barricades  were  formed,  and  the  lelayiug  of 
the  bavement  lorn  up  for  this  purpose  cost  260,0 tiu  fmncs* 
or  above  10,UOU/.  Of  llie  Parisians,  788  were  killed  and 
about  4500  wounded.  The  troops  and  gendarmerie  appear 
to  have  lost  about  75  killed  and  300  woundefl  Tbey  were 
commanded  by  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa. 

In  October.  1830.  a  mob  arose  to  demand  the  death  of  the 
cx-minisler»(Polignac  and  his  associates)  then  on  their  trial, 
but  it  was  put  down  without  dif&culty.  In  December,  fresh 
troubles  were  excited  by  the  sentence  on  the  ex-ministers 
not  being  capital,  but  these  also  were  easily  repressed. 
In  1832,  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  General  Laniarquo 
(5lh  June),  tlie  republican  party  made  a  more  serious  at- 
tempt at  insurrection.  Barricades  were  raised,  and  l be  in- 
surgents mastered  by  force  or  art  several  of  the  smaller  posls 
of  the  mihtary,  but  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national 
guard  were  too  strong  for  them,  especially  as  t!ie  bulk  of  the 
citijciis  did  not  sympathise  with  the  rioters.  Since  tbat 
period  Pans  has  been  several  times  troubled  by  commotions, 
though  of  small  importancci  and  by  repeated  attempts  to  as* 
sassinate  the  kin^. 

The  limits  of  Paris  are  defined  by  the  wall  erected  (for 
fiscal  purposes)  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL ;  the  oulhno 
thus  formed,  though  broken  by  many  irregularities,  approxi- 
mates to  an  oval,  having  its  longer  diameter,  from  west- 
north-west  to  east-south-east,  about  5  miles,  and  its  shorter 
diameter  3}  miles.  The  included  area  is  about  bSOO  acres, 
or  I3l  square  miles.  The  number  of  barriers  or  entrances 
through  this  wall  was  CO  in  18*25,  but  several  have  been 
walled  up,  and  in  1830  they  were  reduced  to  50.  il\Arisattd 
iU  Historical  Scenet.y  Most  of  these  *  bainiers*  havu  toll- 
houses attached  to  them,  at  which  the  octrois,  or  local  duties 
on  goods  entering  the  capital,  are  levied.  Round  ilie  wall 
of  Paris,  on  the  outer  side,  is  a  road,  planted  with  fine  rows 
of  trees,  forming  what  is  termed  the  *  boulevards  exlcneurs,* 
or  outer  boulevards.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  and  of  its  ac- 
companying boulevards  is  rather  more  than  15  miles.  This 
circuit  is  skirted  nearly  on  all  sides  by  heights,  so  that  the 
site  of  the  city  is  a  natural  hullciw. 

The  ^present  enclosure  of  the  city  walls  comprehends 
several  portions,  which,  as  being  without  the  walk  de- 
molished by  Louis  XIV.,  were  designated  \'  '  ,  or 
suburbs,  and  which  still  retain  that  name,  '  i^os, 
formerly  distinct,  but  which  had  acquired,  L>  lul-  uriniuj»l 
extension  of  the  ciiy,  the  characitr  of  suburbs,  are  aUo  com* 
prcheiided  within  the  present  boundary,  and  give  name  to 
particular  quarters.  Of  these  suburbs  and  <iuariers  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal:— On  the  west,  Cbaillot,  adjacent 
to  the  Champs  Elys^^es ;  on  the  north-west,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honor^^  and  the  Faubourg  du  Roulc;  on  the  norih,  the 
Chauss^^e  d'Antin  (one  of  tbo  handsomest  and  most  regu- 
larly built  quarters  in  Paris),  the  Faubourg  Montraarire, 
the  Faubourg  Pois^sonni^re,  the  Faubourg  St.  Denvs,  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Martin;  on  the  north-east,  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple;  on  the  east,  the  Faubourg  St,  Antoine:  all 
these  are  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  On 
the  opposite  bank,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city,  is  the 
Faubourg  St.  Victor ;  on  the  south  part  arc  tlic  Faubourgs 
St.  Marcel,  St.  Jacques,  and  St.  Michel ;  and  in  the  south- 
west are  the  Fuubourg  St.  Germain  and  the  qu;n'ier  uf  Gros 
Cailtou.  The  character  of  suburbs  now  more  pmpeily  be- 
lon^s  to  the  villages  and  hamlets  which  surioiind  Pails  on 
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tbe  outside  of  tbe  wall,  such  aa  Passy  (pop.  4565),  on  the 
east;  Manimiirtre  (yiop.  4630)  and  La  ViUette  (pop.  4999),  on 
the  norlb;  Belltivillc  tpop.  8179),  Menilmoniant,  and  Cha- 
roiHie,  on  Ihtj  east:  Muinrouj^e  (pop,  3847),  uu  the  south; 
Vauj^irard  (pop-  66'J5)  and  Grenolle  (pop.  1647J,  on  the 
foiith-west.  The  populatioa  of  these  villages  is  from  the 
census  of  1631. 

The  Seine  passes  through  Paris  in  its  course  from  the 
sonlh-ea&l  lo  I  he  west  side  of  the  enclosure*  dividing:  the 
city  into  two  uneriual  parts,  that  on  the  north  &ide  of  the 
rifer  being  hy  fur  ihe  larger.  In  the  river  ore  three 
islands;  there  were  originally  five,  but  the  two  westernmost 
have  been  united,  as  aheaxly  noticed,  lo  the  adjacent  issland 
of  La  Cite,  The  island  of  La  Citi',  and  that  of  Notre  Dame, 
now  Si.  Louis*  are  occupied  by  budtlings ;  the  remaining 
and  eaaternraost  island,  that  of  Louvier,  is  oceupied  aa  a 
depict  for  fire- wood.  The  banks  of  ibe  river  and  of  the 
islands  of  La  Cit6  and  St,  Louis  are  (with  one  slight  in- 
terruption) occupied  by  stone  quays,  furnished  with  para- 
puts,  and  forming  broad  and  conlinuous  lines  of  street,  with 
stone  slans  at  different  parts.  There  are  at  different  inter- 
Yuls  wharfs  or  places  for  landing  goods,  lerniod  by  the 
Frencli  '  ports/  The  river  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges, 
connecting  the  banks  with  each  other,  or  with  ihe  islands, 
or  the  islands  one  with  another.  Thefo  bridges  are  of  vari- 
ous materials ;  one  is  of  wood ;  the  others  are  of  wood  and 
iron,  stone  and  iron,  or  stone,  or  Ihey  are  chain  bridges. 

Tiie  Pont  Neuf,  which  crosses  the  two  arms  of  the  Seine 
with  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  isle  of  La  Cite,  scareely 
exceeds  iht?  new  London  bridge  or  the  Southwark  bridge  in 
length,  and  tails  considerably  short  of  Waterloo  or  West- 
ininster:  the  other  bridges  are  scarcely  half  the  length  of 
the  Pont  Neuf, 

The  central  part  of  the  town,  which  is  by  far  the  oldest, 
-has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  skirled  with  tall  gloomy* 
lookin;^  bouses,  chielly  budt  of  stone.  The  outer  parts  of 
the  town  are  more  regularly  laid  out.  The  greater  part  of  the 
streets  have  no  foot-pavement ;  and  instead  of  a  kennel  on 
each  sidf,  with  a  raised  cause wiiy  belween  them,  as  in  Lon- 
don, there  is  only  one  kennel,  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
In  lighting,  as  well  as  in  eleanliness,  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
far  behind  those  of  London.  Great  itnprovctnents  have 
however  been  made  of  late  years;  many  *  passages*  have 
been  opened,  paved  with  Aug;  atones,  for  pedestrians  only; 
flome  of  the  more  modern  streets  ai'e  provided  with  'trot- 
toirs,'  or  foot  pavements,  and  *  trotloirs'  have  been  gradually 
extehding  in  those  of  the  older  streets  which  are  wide 
enough  lo  admit  of  them.  Some  streels  are  lighted  with 
gas;  but  the  common  mode  of  lighting  is  hy  lamps,  sup- 
ported  on  ropes  swung  across  the  street,  between  the  op- 
posite houses.  The  boulevards  (sometimes  disliiigutshed 
as  the  boulevards  int^Tienrs)  are  a  line  of  streets,  forming  a 
circuit  of  smaller  extent  than  the  city  wall.  They  indicate, 
on  the  north  of  ihc  river,  the  line  of  the  ramparts  and  ditches 
demolished  and  filled  up  by  Ltmis  XIV.;  on  the  south  side 
they  are  of  later  date,  tnid  take  a  wider  circuit  than  the 
untient  walls.  They  are  planted  throughout  with  alleys 
»f  trees,  and  the  northern  boulevards  are  the  gayest  tho- 
fou^h fares  in  Paris, 

,    The  largest  of  iho  places  or  squares  is  that  of  Louis 

CV,,  or  1^1  Cnucuido;  the  other  principal  places  are  the 

Place  Vendt'nne,  the  Place  des  Vict oi res  and  the  Place  du 

Triune  (both  circular),  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  Place 

[Koyale,     These  'places'  are  not  commonly  ocenpied   by 

[gardens,  like  the  squares  of  London ;  but  some  of  them  are 

adorned  with  columns,  statues,  fountains,  or  other  decora- 

Ptiuns,    There  are  several  public  gardens  and  walks,  as  the 

i'f^arflens  of  the  Tinlcries,  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Palais 

I  Royal;    the  Champs  Elys^es  (Elysian  Fields),  the  Avenue 

'  de  Neuilly,  and  the  numerous  avenues  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  Ecole  Militairc,  which  are  streets  or  roads  lined  with 

alleys  of  trees,  Uke  the  boulevards.     The  Champ  de  Mars  is 

a  very  large  enclosure,  attached  to  the  Ecole  Mditaire,  and 

used  for  reviews  ;  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  is  a  garden 

tor  pleasure-ground  extending  from  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 

I  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Archit^ciure.—  FhiViji'po  Auguste  during  his  long  reign 
fCll^tJ-1'2231  did  much  fur  im pro vini^  and  fortifying  Paris: 
he  enlarged  the  old  chdtcau  of  the  Louvre,  first  founded 
il»y  Dapfo be rt  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
ifebutlt  by  Louis  le  Gros  about  1 1 10,  Yet  excepting  Notre 
ll>ame  (commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  eon- 
'  tury,  and  whose  portal  or  west  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 


completed  in  the  time  of  Philippe  Auguste,  aUbot 

portions  are  of  later  datel,  and  one  or  two  oihef  I 

tical  structures,  there  is  little  even  in  the  older  pil 

city  of  emliet  date  than  the  reign  of  Fraiicii] 

1547).  ' 

Of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  -  1 

tectural  physiognomy  is   gra|diicaUy   fl 

Hugo,  in  that  chapter  of  his  *  Notre  Dame    vmal 

tied  *  Paris  k  vol  d*oiscau.'     Francis  1.  caused  tbd 

Louvre  19  be  demolished  and  a  new  palace  hcgual 

designs  of  Pierre  Lescot,  of  whose  work  there  id  nof 

ing  that  portion  of  the  interior  court  which  has  lieei 

the  Old  Louvre,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  fronithe 

ditions  made  by  Louis  XIV.    Still,  although  nd 

older  parts  of  the  city  date  from  the  middle  of  the  || 

century,  it  is  hardly  before  the  beginning  of  the  ti^ 

that  Paris  generally  began  to  show  itself  at  all  iniu 

state.    The  Revolution  ctiused  the  destruction  <r 

slon  of  many  churches  and  convents,  someof  fU{ 

since  beeti  converted  to   secular  tises.     Policy jj 

ambition  prompted  Napoleon  lo  endeavour  19  i 

traces  of  the  revolutionary  period ;  and  most  odid 

is  greally  indebted  to  him   not  only  for  maflfl 

ments  and  architectural  monuments,  but  morti 

for  extensive  plans  of  general   improv  "-•■•  •*! 

work  9  of  p  u  bl  ic  u  t  il  i  ty .    T  h  e  cr ec  u  on  o  i 

venient  covered  markets,  of  ptiblic  abuu  ..^, ..  il 

houses,  of  several  new  bridges  acrobS  the  Seme,  t^ 

additional  public  tbuntains,  besides  the  fannali^ 

Catuil  de  rOurcq,  for  the  purpose  of  supphine  t| 

more  abundantly  with  water,  are  among  the  metul 

his  reifrn.     Again,  the  clearing  the  quays  along bl 

of  the  river  from  many  erections  that  disfigured 

structed  them ;  the  opening  the  noble  avenwe  o^ 

Castiglione  into  the  Place  Vendorae;  the  RueB 

together  with  the  introduction  of  trottoirs  or  foot-p 

were  of  very  great  public  utility.    The  archit«fl 

jccts  first  commenced  by  Napoleon  have  been  sil 

on  with  more  or  less  vigour  and  spirit,  and  th 

Louis   Philippe   has  been  one   of   great  activil 

respect     The  completion  of  the  MadeJeinc  andj 

FEtoile,  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arls»  and  the  H 

Quai  d'Orsay,   the  erection  of  several   new  chti 

the  extensive  works  now  in  progress  both  at  tbq 

Justice  and  ihe  Hdtcl  de  Ville,  the  new  halls  wi 

of  the  Louvre,  and  many  other  public  workt,  I 

mony  to  the  encouragement  given  to  art  by  tfi 

king  of  the  French.  Private  enterprise  has  iio  i 

of  tale  years  both  fur  the  embellishment  sad  iiD| 

of  the  capital ;  and  a  vast   number  of  hindwfl 

houses  have  been  erected,  in  some  places  formii 

entirely  new  districts,  and  a  new  branch  of  ni 

and    decoration    has  been  displayed    in   caffe  I 

many   of   which    are  titted  up   in    the    luoBl  i 

manner.    In  some  of  them  not  only  gilding  butq 

extensively  employed,  and  occasionally  with  mi 

nor  are  paintiiigs  in  Ihe  Pompeian  stv^*^   ^vibTi 

allegorical  subjects,  hy  any  means  nn 

raerouB Passages,  or  covered  avenues  oi  ^:-  ^ :,      1 

Lowther  Arcade   in  London,  may  likewise  be 

among  the  modern  improvements  of  the  Freai 

of  which  Ihe  Passage  Colbert  and  ono  or  twa  at" 

considerable  architeetuml  beauty.  , 

Before  making  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  m 

buildings  of  Paris,  we  *hali  brictly  point  out  sa 

leading  characteristics  of  the  Frencn  capital  b» 

witii    our   own.      The  Thames   at  London  la 

river  than  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  its  bridges,  ll 

so  numerous,  are  jTreatly  superior  to  those  acr»< 

river.     On  the  other  hand,  the  quays  along  k 

of  the  Seine,  lined   in  many  part.s   by  stately 

buildings,  give  Paris  in  tliat  respect  a  decided  t 

the  Thames  being  quite  blocked  with   warebo 

wharf>,  &c.,  in  such  manner  that  the  view  frotti 

bridges   presents  only  a  confused  mass  of  rod 

erections,  and  even  the  terrace  and  river  front  oi 

house  produce  comparatively  little  effect.   Fount* 

it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  them  are  too  poor 

emboli  ishnumts,  are  features  unknown  to  London, 

wise  the  Boulevards  and  the  Barriers  of  the  Ttei 

These  last,  about  sixty  iu  number,  were  erected  h 

years  1 7i^3'9,  after  the  designs  of  I^^doux*     Sovo 

structures  exhibit;  much  originality,  and  ^icti| 
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the  interior  is  frequently  eitimated  by  English  travelleri  M 
beint^  much  less  than  (hat  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
probably  because  they  judge  chiefly  from  the  effect  of  the 
navef  in  the  respective  buildings.*  In  the  richness  of  plan 
produced  by  the  additional  aisles  and  chapels  connected 
with  them,  the  interior  oC  Notre  Dame  must  be  allowed  to 
siirpags  the  Abbey,  hut  the  latter  is  superior  in  point  of 
style,  while  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel  has  no  parallel  in  the 
French  capilaL  During  the  Revolution,  Notre  Dame 
suffered  considerable  injuries,  which  have  since  been  re- 
paired under  the  direction  of  M.  Godde,  the  architect  now 
employed  on  tlie  Hotel  do  Ville. 

If  our  Westminster  Abbey  has  a  rival  in  Notre  Dame, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  our  St  Paulas,  since  Ste.  G^ne- 
viSvei  or   the  Pantheon*  falls  very  far  short  of  the  latter, 
allhtjugh  a  work  of  great  merit;   of  infinitely  more,  in  fact, 
,  than  a  modern  French  wntcr  (Victor  Hueo)  has  allowed, 
u  runderod  very  perplexed;  nor  is  such  difiiculty  less-  ^  Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  an  able  architeclural  writer 
gr  the  repeated  changes  of  names;  for  instance,  what  j  (Woods),  who  says.  *  It  i&  certainly  a  beautiful  edifice,  the 
the  Pont  dcs  Invalides  was  at  first  called  the  Pont  |  genera)  proper  I  ions  are  good,  and  there  is  much  grace  and 


air  ensemble,  but  they  also  betray  great  want  of  study 
^rd  io  finish  and  detail.  One  of  the  most  striking 
cm,  the  Barri^re  St^Mortin  (now  converted  into  a 
;1t  or  guard-bouse)  is  a  square  of  about  90  feet,  with 
Lastyle  portico  of  square  columns  on  each  of  its  four 
,  and  above  this  rises  a  large  circular  mass  75  feet  in 
pr,  surrounded  below  by  ati  open  arcade  of  twenty 
(resting  upon  coupled  columns),  and  as  many  mes- 
irindows  over  them.  Pleasing  as  this  architectural 
on  account  of  its  variety,  it  will  not  bear  critical 
nation^  This  and  one  or  two  other  barri^res  are  given 
g^nd  and  Landous  *  Description  de  Paris  et  de  scs 
^/  which,  though  it  has  some  defects,  is  an  interest- 
L  convenient  architectural  manual 
Hisequcnco  of  the  changes  they  have  undergone  at 
nt  limes,  and  of  various  architects  having  been  era- 
ui>on  them,  the  history  of  some  of  the  buildings  of 


&c.  In  some  cases  too  political  changes  have  led 
than  the  mere  alteration  of  names.  The  co^illy 
mtal  chapel  erected  in  honour  of  the  Due  de  Berri 
tea  down  again  after  the  July  revolution,  before  it 
bally  oompluled,  instead  of  being  converted  to  some 
prpose. 

Idlers  and  tourists  have  generally  despatched  the  ar- 

tireof  Paris  very  summarily  in  a  few  random  remarks 

tore  commonly  known  buddings.  The  older  parts  of 

tal  are  almost  unknown  to  the  generality  of  ihoso 

1  it,  allhoufrh  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  e^tplored 

irtist  and  antiquary ;  for  if  there  be  a  great  amount  of 

and  deformity,  there  is  also  abundance  of  the  pic> 

[uc,   together  with   no   little  variety.     In  this  latter 

It  indeed  Paris  offers  many  singular  contrasts^  such  as 

kUsc  de  la  Visitation,  or  the  Val  de  Grace,  and   the 

ille  Expintoire;   the  Tuilerics,  and  the  portico  of  the 

ber  of  Deputies ;  or  the  Neo-Grecian  structure  of  the 

leine;  in  short,  extravagant  licentiousness  of  taste, 

nting  almost  to  barbarism  in  some  buildingsi,  and 

ly  amounting  to  pedantic  affectation  in  others.  Their 

fttion  of  the  classical  however  has  not  induced  modern 

h  architects  to  adopt  the  Grecian  orders;  the  sm^ill 

le  portico  in  the  court  of  the  HGpital  de  la  Charile, 

"  by  Anloiue  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is 

the  only  example  of  Grecian  Doric.     It  is  there- 

I  Roman  style— for  the  Corinthian  can  hardly  be 

be  Greuk   at  all — that    prevails    in  the  modern 

iS   of  Paris.     We  see   it  in  the   Pantheon,    the 

and  the  Madeleine ;  and  if  columns  alone  be  allowed 

litute  architecture,  the  second  of  those  buddings  may 

much  higher   than   criticism  can   possibly  place   it; 

with  the  exception  of  the  columns,  it   is  not  even 

a  or  antique  at  all  in  character,  but  a  formal  affec- 

I  wherein,  instead  of  being  skilfully  blended  together 

0  produce  consistency  of  style,  very  opposite  elements 
:odes  of  architecture  are  allowed  to  show  themselves, 
proceed  to  particular  buddings,  wo  begin  with  the 
Iral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  construction  of  which,  says 
I,  in  hia  *  Letters  of  an  Architect,*  '  may  be  consi- 
U  among  the  boldest  and  most  succe^ful  existing 
thic    arciiirecture.'     To  an  English  eye    however 

1  not  apjiear    the   most  pleasing  specimen  of  that 
the   western    front    indeed    is    even    disagreeably 

h  and  heavy  in  its  general  form,  probably  in  conse- 
!  of  the  design  not  having  been  completed,  since  we 
resume  it  was  originally  intended  to  crown  the  two 
by  spires.  There  are  many  other  parts  loo  which 
^idt^nily  never  been  finislied,  the  consequence  of 
is,  that  there  is  a  disagreeable  contrast  between  the 
ite  richness  of  so  me  features  in  the  builduag  and  the 
ss  of  the  rest.  For  a  detailed  deacrintion  of  the 
eflifice  we  must  refer  to  that  given  by  Mr.  T>  Moule, 
kits'  *  Coiitinental  Cathedrals,*  limiting  ourselves 
)  a  few  particulais  of  its  plan  and  dimensions.  The 
le  length  externally  is  442  feet;  do*  breadth  162; 
1  of  nave  42,  length  of  do.  to  transept  186,  transept 
idth  of  front  134,  and  height  of  towers  235  feet.  The 
I  divided  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles,  besides  a  range 
8n  chapch  ou  each  side  between  the  external  but- 


elegance  in  the  outline,  but  there  arc  also  many  defects.' 
Compared  with  the  church  of  the  Invalides  the  e:tlerior  pre- 
sents a  tottdly  different  style  of  design,  and  one  marked  by 
grandeur  ami  simplicity.  Instead  of  two  small  orders  &o  dis- 
posed as  to  create  confusion,  a  single  large  one,  whose 
columns  are  sixty  feet  high,  forms  a  Corinthian  hexaslyle 
crowned  by  a  pediment  filled  with  sculpture;  there  are  how- 
ever  twelve  other  columns,  besides  four  attached  ones,  for 
the  arrangement  of  which,  as  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe^ 
we  refer  to  Portico.  The  entablature  is  continued  along 
the  whole  building,  of  which  it  constitutes  almost  the  sole 
decorution,  there  being  no  windows,  as  the  interior  is  lighted 
by  the  dome,  and  by  large  semicircular  windows  above*thct 
internal  colonnades,  which  are  not  visible  externally.  Hence 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  sides  of  the  edifice  look  too 
plain  and  bare  in  comparison  with  the  portico  and  dome; 
ycl  although  fi<»mewhat  more  of  embGllishment  would  be  an 
improvement,  the  absence  of  windows  and  the  extent  of 
unbroken  surface  give  by  contrast  additional  value  and 
relief  to  the  two  principal  features.  The  lower  part  of  tlie 
dome  is  encircled  by  a  Coiinlhian  i>erislyie  of  thirty-two 
columns  36  feet  high,  on  an  unbroken  podium,  or  stylobate. 
The  mterior  is  a  Greek  cross  in  plan,  the  length  from  eait 
lo  west  being  295  feet,  that  of  the  transept  262,  and  (he 
breadth  uniform,  namely^  1 04.  Instead  of  pier-arches,  the 
aisles  are  formed  by  insulated  Corinthian  columns  40  feet 
I  high,  thereby  producing  an  air  of  great  richness  and  light- 
ness. The  dome  having  been  deicribed  elsewhere,  and  a 
section  of  it  given,  we  refer  for  an  account  of  it  to  Domc, 
pages  08  and  7(J,  where  will  also  be  found  »  notire  of  that 
of  thelnvalides.  The  total  length  of  the  Pantheon,  includ- 
ing the  portico,  is  352  feet. 

The  new  church  of  the  Madeleine,  if  in  some  respects 
superior  lo  the  first- mentioned  edifice,  in  others  falls  short 
of  it,  and  having  tiu  dome,  it  does  not,  like  that,  form  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  a  distance.  Externally,  it  is  raer^y 
the  model  of  a  Corinthian  peripteral  temple,  upon  a  noble 
scale,  and  so  far  a  vtry  fine  piece  of  classical  architecture, 
perhaps  the  most  imposing  in  magnitude  and  the  moet 
chaste  in  character  ever  produced  in  modern  time8.t  The 
dimensions  are  32S  feet  by  138  (those  of  the  Parthenon, 
only  228  by  100),  independently  of  the  pryjeetion  of  the 
flights  of  steps  at  each  end,  which  make  the  total  length  of 
the  base  or  substructure  418  feet ;  the  stylobate.  on  which  the 
columns  are  raided,  is  about  13  feet  high;  the  height  of  the 
columns  62;  that  of  the  entablature  nearlyH,  and  the  entire 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  U6  feet. 
There  are  In  nil  fifij-two  columus ;  therefore  as  the  porticos  are 
octastyle,  there  are  eight  at  each  end,  and  twenty  along  each 
side,  those  at  the  angles  being  reckoned  again.  The  door 
of  the  south  or  principal  entrance  is  32  feet  high  by  16 
wide,  and  is  of  bronze,  with  ten  pannels  sculptured  in  relief 

*  lu  tltp  CnstUb  one  Ibe  width  uflhiil  fwt  1*30  &«(.  mad  it*  Itmith  to  tha 
frantrpi  S40;  wliervAi  io  ttif^  oUicr  Uic^jr  «re42iind  186;  tun^p^mtiUy  in  tb« 
ririt  the  DruportioDAl  length  U  very  much  ctatttfr.  b«*idei  wrhicli  U»t  eff««t  ia 
itiCKMeu  hy  »  erpalpr  number  of  divuicn!'  or  nreh^g,  c^amely.  twidv«  In  the  navd 
ofihe  Abbov.iAhileilicre  are  only  t«n  mihit  or  Notro  t)aiD(i,TolloiJiUi1«ooni,r 
patijiQn  v»»  1"'"  '"1  >'oia  tttmn  other  Tn<pii»tiToniPQU  of  iho  Ab1>ej:  extrotns 
leUfUL^i  I  y  VIL't  chapel  1 531)  r<f  el  i  length  of  cliapel  no.  width  o 

tfoni  11",  ^^e^t,iocl^dJUf  pinnact«s,  230. 

^   Tt  ,,.,^.  „L  BirmiDghAm  may  hs  {juoIcmI  oa  an  intitAnce  of  an  ortA- 

«t%  rt  pcriptand.  at  leut  u  r«r  w  i^ardt  Iho  f^oDt  and  iides,  for 

Dot  cQfiUoued at  the  other  end;  but  it  m  by  uo  meaiit  a  li^ppj 


;  cons>equently  the  projection  of  the  transept,  or  form  '  ttpi^i.-^.  . ..  .uch  au  anaugem^t,  ihceff«KitorthBcoloiioad«ji»ingBreii»J 

rrn*4    flnr*«  not  «hnw  iUrlf  at  all  in  the  lower  nurt   of     *n»|«»««*  by  ibe  latf o  and  numeroui  windowt  vUliiu  Ihem.     Uraidef  ihii.th* 
cross,  uees  noi  snow  IISCU   ai  au  in  me  lOWtr  part   or     on£ri.raiw»liifilunai«lid«tylobaie,biiton  akiftymHU«Hd  bweiinrotvitk 

ilding.     Still,  notwithstanding  its  greater  magoUude,    arched doouoadwi&d^^ii 
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l>y  Triqiictli,  with  Bubjerls  bearing  allusion  to  the  Ten  Com- 
tnandmenls.  The  irileiiur  measures  'iJ'J  teel  by  52,  an^ 
consists  of  three  compartments  in  length,  cohered  by  as 
inany  Hut  domes,  throuffh  which  the  building  is  lighted, 
there  being  no  side  winilews.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron 
and  eepper,  and  it  is  said  that  no  timber  has  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  building. 

The  Louvre,  whieh  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  royal  habitation, 
though  ono  of  the  noblest  palatial  structures  in  Europe,  is 
nearly  a  square,  of  &  70  feet  by  S3 8,  enclosing  a  court  3S4  fet't 
suuare.  The  celebrated  east  front  or  culonnade  is  in  a  style 
f>f  simple  grandeur  almost  unprecedented,  and  is  so  far  the 
very  reverse  of  the  Tuileries.  Tlie  fuult  usually  alleged 
against  it  is  the  coupling  of  the  culumns,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly contrary  to  the  practice  of  theantiunls,  and  conse- 
quently open  to  the  censure  of  those  who  are  guided  by  rules. 
Yet  the  effect  itself  is  by  no  means  un pleasing,  or  rather  a 
peculiar  speeios  of  richness  is  thus  preduced.  Unfortunately 
the  basement  is  not  only  too  high  and  too  plain  for  the  order, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  the  size  of  the  windows  detracts 
considerably  from  the  effect  of  the  columns,  while  their  ferm, 
winch  IS  scgmental-headeil,  produces  an  offensive  discord  as 
to  style.  Aaollier  striking  defect  is  occasioned  by  the  break 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  division,  and  the  large  arch 
being  earned  up  above  the  level  of  the  basement;  which 
has  in  turn  occasioned  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  as 
regards  the  order  itself,  namely,  the  excessive  widilj  of  the 
central  iiitercolumn  beneath  the  pediment,  which  is  much 
more  than  double  any  of  the  others — so  wide  as  to  produce 
Ibe  appearancic  of  weakness  and  pcjverty  of  column  iaiion 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  especially  avoided :  so  far 
the  cenU"e  compartment  of  Ibe  south  front,  or  that  towards 
the  Seine,  is  in  infiuHely  belter  taste.  The  greiit  gallery 
extends  from  the  Leuvre  to  the  Tuileries,  m  a  hne  of  more 
than  1400  feet,  but  the  arehitectural  effect  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  wiih  the  extent.  The  interior  of  the  Louvre 
has  undergone  repeated  changes  and  modtfications,  and 
among  recent  ones  are  the  uewlj'  decorated  rooms,  eighteen 
hi  number,  appropriated  as  a  museum  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
lies,  also  the  new  muaeum  of  Spanish  pointers,  which  cun- 
tiiins  405  pictures  in  five  rooms. 

The  Luxerabourg  Palace,  now  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
was  erected  by  Mrtry  de*  Medici,  and  is  a  got>d  specimen  of  its 
particular  style  (the  FlorentineK  where  t^ree  orders  are  in- 
troduced sviih  rusticated  columns  and  pilasters.  It  consists 
of  a  centre  and  two  wrngs,  which  latter  are  connected  by  a 
screen  of  arcades,  in  contniuation  of  the  lower  order,  de- 
corated ni  the  centre  with  a  lofty  pavilion  or  vestibule,  in 
three  orders,  and  covered  by  a  dume,  and  thus  enclosing 
the  court  (about  JOG  feet  by  230)  from  the  street*  One  of 
the  most  splendid  features  of  ilie  interior  is  the  grand  siair- 
case  leading  to  the  ball  of  the  Peers,  executed  by  Percier 
and  Fontaine;  the  hall,  er  *chambre,*  itself  is  a  semicircle 
about  8(f  feet  in  diameter,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  de- 
corated with  Corinthian  culumns. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  formerly  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
is  remarkable  for  the  modern  ftt<;ade  towards  the  river  ami 
Piace  de  la  Concorde,  The  whule  extent  of  ilus  aide  of  the 
building  is  23G  feei,  136  of  which  form  an  advancmg  ceiitral 
mass  faced  by  a  Connthian  portico  of  twelve  columns, 
leading  up  to  whifh  is  an  ascent  of  steps,  about  15  feet 
high,  tianked  by  pedestida  and  statues.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  is  only  a  single  inlercolumn  in  de|)th»  ihia  portico 
makes  an  exceedingly  majestic  appearance,  which  is  not 
only  owing  to  its  unusual  extent,  and  the  richness  of  lU 
entablature  and  sculptured  pediment,  but  to  the  absence 
of  what  generally  mars  all  mwlern  pseudo< Grecian  designs. 
No  part  of  the  facade  is  cut  up  by  apertures,  but  cutisists 
almost  entirely  of  lij^htly  rusticated  surface,  with  no  other 
decoration  than  pannels  filled  with  sculpture;  while  the 
doors  within  the  portico  occupy  only  the  alternate  inter' 
columns.  The  *  chambre,'  which  is  behind  the  porlico,  is 
aiuiilar  in  ]>lan  to  that  of  the  Peers,  being  a  seminrcle 
bghted  from  above,  and  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade. 
The  H5tel  des  Munnaies,  or  Mint,  by  An  tome,  on  the 
Quai  Conti,  near  the  south  end  of  the  PonlNeuf.  is  a  noble 
structure  of  pulatiul  aspect,  ahhough  certainly  without  any- 
thing characttTistic  of  its  particular  purpose.  It  has  two 
fi-onls  of  nearly  the  same  extent,  3:6  feet,  onu  towaixh 
the  Qufti,  the  other  in  tby  Hue  Gu^n^gaud.  Tbo  former 
is  m  three  A:--  '       ,ia\e  one  of  which  has  on  ionic 

order  of  six  ihe  basement,  crowned  by  an 

ntU^  agaiu&i  h  ii*vu  ^i  v  nuucs  over  iUq  cglumiisj  and  paunels 


between  them.     There  are  two  series  of  windnvi  m 
height  of  the  order,  and   iwenty-seTen  on  a  floof.   * 
whole  is  marked  by  great  noblttiesa  and  timphoiy, 
comparatively  pure  in  taste. 

Although  w  iihout  much  architectural  beauty,  lib 
aux  Bl^s,  or  Corn-market,  menta  notice  fcr  itti 
and  agreetible  effect  of  plan.    It  is  a  rotunda 
nal  diameter  is  225  feet,  containing  within  a 
of  twenty-five  arches,  leaving  a  clear  central  sptn^ 
in  diameter,  which  was  originally  an  open  court,  kt 
afterwards  covered  in  by  a  timber  dome,  pierced  witJi 
or  oblong  lights,  corresponding  in  number  with  the 
below.    This  dome  having  been  destroyed  by  firo.  ik 
sent  dome  was  afterwards  constructed  of  iron  ind 
and  different  also  in  design,  there  being  now  qhJj  i 
skylight  in  Ibe  centre,  simdar  to  the  opening  iti  tk 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.* 

The  Bourse  is  an  insulated  building  standing  Ib  thu 
of  a  large  square  or  place.  The  form  is  u 
measuring  164  feet  by  234,  and  is  entirely  lurrtmai  ^ 
Corinthian  peristyle  of  sixty-four  columns,  of  wb^'iiiSF 
are  fourteen  at  each  end,  besides  which  theru  iiretn 
viz.  btdiind  the  second  one  frotn  each  angle 
front,  tlie  portico  being  there  two  inlercolumQi! 
The  columns  are  4ti  feet  high  and  raised  upeai 
bate  of  10  feel,  and  the  extreme  height  from  the 
the  top  of  the  atlic,  or  podium  above  the 
rather  more  than  08  feet.  As  far  as  mere  c1 
niation  goes,  this  structure  may  be  called  cli 
by  no  means  entitled  to  the  praise  which  liia  bm 
criminately  lavished  upon  it.  As  far  as  regards  ih« 
form,  it  is  that  of  a  Greek  temple  stripped  of  il»  ^\ 
consequently  not  otdy  is  a  very  disagreeable  tuotu 
duced,  but,  except  the  ascent  at  the  ends,  lUtv 
marked  indication  of  front,  each  side  being  perfcttlj 
and  it  further  appears  as  if  it  had  beeti  intended 
building  should  be  perfectly  square.  There  is  no 
to  object  to  the  windows,  &c.  within  the  colotmidttl 
arched,  because  the  number  alone  of  those  opeuin^» 
the  repose  so  essential  to  architecluml  dignity, 
portico  of  St.  Martin's  Churclu  Ijondon,  when  ftiW 
moenlight,  so  that  the  columns  alone  show  theinJclMfc 
all  that  is  behind  them  is  veiled  by  obscurity,  tlie  B««i 
seen  to  greatest  advantage.  According  to  the  ilrft^| 
which  had  the  same  number  of  columns*  the  order  Wl 
have  been  Ionic  ;  another  difference  is  I  bat,  at  the 
at  least,  there  would  have  been  no  second  range  ofvi 
but  a  long  pannel  with  sculpture  und  circular  a*l'<^«'^ 
side  of  it,  in  lieu  of  such  windows.  The 
sovend  ottices  and  other  apartments,  and  a 
for  the  Kxchajige — lus  feet  by  59  (exclusi 
or  galleries  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on 
lighted  by  a  central  skylight  in  the  vaulted  r^Ji. 

Passing  by  several  olht?r  buildings,  some  of  wlud^M 
found  mentioned  in  the  annexed  table,  we  miul  tiotiny 
structures  of  a  monumental  class,  which  echpte  fT«JStt| 
of  the  kind  in  our  own  metropolis—lhe  Colunae  V«fl» 
the  Arc  de  I'  Kloile,  and  the  Colonne  da  Juillet.  T»  ^ 
mentioned  of  thesii  falls  far  short  of  the  m*uiuniiL;  ft*"^ 
don   m  magnitude,  its  eniu-e  height  ben  ^ 

while  tbat  of  the  other  is  2t)2,    It  is  indeti  ' 

loftier  than  the  York  column,  and,  in  its  getit 
merely  a  copy  of  that  of  Trajan;    but  then  u 
worthy  of  the   original,  the  shaft  bein(E  cnlirtly 
with  bronze  reliefs,  the  work  of  thirty  different  artal 
exiicuted  them  under  the  direction  of  Denon,    Tbt 
is  likewise  highly  enriched,  and  it   is  this  %steta\ 
sculpture  which  constitutes  the  merit  and  effect  of 
as  a  work  of  art,  the  reliefs,  &c.  being  not  so  mwk 
sory  decorations  to  the  column,  as  the  column  iith|] 
adopted  for  displaying  the  historical  sculpture^    Tbii 
ing  are  the  respective  diameters  of  the  Monuminl 
Column,  and   Colonne  Vendome — 15  feet,  11  A.  Ti 
i^ft.  loin.  In  1814  the  bronie  statue  of  Kapoleun|ia 
costume,  modelled  by  Chaudet  and  cast  by  M 
taken  down,  and  afterwards  recast  lo  fortn  the  b( 
equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IV. ;  but  a  second  bronW 
of  Napoleon,  in  a  military  dress,  designed  by  the  W 
Seurre.  was  put  up  July  28,  lS33i    tt  i»  13  foA 
about  a  fuot  and  a  biklf  iiu>re  tbnn  the  first, 

tooffer  an  I'xccllent  ihiwlt'^l   ■  "t'Utg  9V«n 

Ab  D|U'D  court  wtih  mmcly  b1  ud  lu  *a<d  c.,. 
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:  de  TEtoile  is,  without  exception,  the  inoftt  gi- 
ll of  its  kind  either  in  antient  or  modern  times : 
)  perhaps  give  a  better  general  idea  of  its  colossal 
)  than  by  stating  that  eight  such  structures  as 
ir,  London,  would  stand  within  the  great  arch, 
ir  in  depth  and  as  many  above  them,  the  arch  of 

being  47  ft  lOin.  wide,  96ft.  6in.  high,  and  73ft. 
This  structure  is  perfectly  insulated,  and  forms  a 
e  plan  is  147  feet  by  73,  and  its  height  162,  the 
lich  extraordinary  dimensions  is  sreatly  enhanced 
)licity  of  form  and  its  solidity,  tne  outline  being 
by  columns  and  projecting  entablatures,  and  there 
a  single  opening  on  each  side,  viz.  the  large  arch  in 
on  of  east  and  west,  and  the  smaller  one  running 
V  through  the  plan  from  north  to  south :  the 
he  latter  is  60  feet,  and  the  bieadth  27^.  There 
imns  or  pilasters,  and  the  architectural  forms  are 
y  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  prodigiously  rich : 
iture  is  23  feet  deep,  and  the  frieze  is  entirely 
ih  figures  in  reUef,  besides  which  the  mouldings 
nice  are  carved,  as  are  likewise  those  of  the  ar- 
d  imposts  of  the  arch.  An  unusual  deffree  of  deco- 
so  bestowed  upon  parts  where  it  is  oilen  omitted 

namely,  in  the  passages  through  the  structure, 
offits  of  the  archivolts  and  the  vault  are  richly  pan- 
soffered,  and  the  piers  formed  by  the  interseetion 
ler  arch  are  covered  with  wreaths  and  inscriptions. 

remarkable  for  nothing  else,  this  monument 
minently  so  on  account  of  the  display  of  sculp- 

being  four  colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  one  on 
f  the  arch  in  the  east  and  west  fW>nts,  the  height 
Lcluding  their  pedestals,  is  upwards  of  56  feet,  and 


that  of  the  figures  themselves  about  20.  Corresponding 
with  these,  and  above  the  cornice  forming  the  impost  to  the 
large  arch,  are  as  many  large  bas-reliefs.  The  attic  also 
has  a  great  deal  of  sculptured  pmament.  Within  the 
upper  part  and  attic  there  is,  besides  some  other  rooms,  a 
spacious  ball,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  building. 

The  Colonne  de  Juillet,  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, in  commemoration  of  the  second  Revolution,  is  some- 
what loftier  than  that  of  the  Place  Venddme,  but  similar 
in  character,  yet  different  in  construction,  the  bronze  ex- 
terior of  the  shaft  consisting  of  twenty  cylindrical  bands 
or  rings,  not  attached  by  cramps,  but  fitted  into  each 
other  by  grooves.  The  capital  is  to  be  cast  in  one  mass,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  surmount  the  whole  by  a  bronze  statue. 
Since  Alavoine*8  death,  the  execution  has  been  entrusted  to 
Lenoir  and  Due. 

Under  Obslisk  there  is  an  account  of  the  Luxor  obelisk, 
now  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Among  other  embellishments  and  architectural  works, 
either  recently  completed  or  now  in  progress,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  on  the  quay  between  the 
Pont  du  Carrousel  and  the  Pont  des  Arts,  an  edifice  which 

Eartakes  of  the  Renaissance  style,  and  in  front  of  which 
ave  been  erected  the  portal  of  the  Chateau  d'Anet  and 
that  of  Chftteau  Gaillon.  There  are  also  several  other 
buildings,  of  which  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to 
speak  at  present ;  for  instance,  the  extensive  alterations  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Gothic  church 
by  Gau,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  &c.,  as  some  time 
must  elapse  before  they  are  completed.  In  fact  every  year 
makes  some  addition  to  the  architecture  of  Paris. 
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A  striking  specimen  of  French  architecture  of  its  period. 

The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  by  Pierre  de  Mon tereau.  Length 

310  feet 
Total  length  442  feet 
A  beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  divided  internally  into  two  stories. 

Gothic.    Length  250  feet.     Interior,  five  aisles  and  side 

chapels. 
A  fine  Gothic  specimen. 
Now  converted  into  a  museum. 
Gothic.     I 
Interior  Ciothic. 

Two  loggie,  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  two  towers,  Corinthian. 
Now  insulated,  and  forming  an  upright  square  pavilion^ 

covered  by  a  dome,  and  having  a  laive  open  arch  on  each 

side.     Remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures. 
Front  a  singular  and  uncouth  architectural  mixture. 
Profusely  adorned  with  sculpture. 
Interior  Gothic. 

A  barbarous  medley,  though  rich  in  parts. 
'  Not  only  vicious,  but  positively  ugly  as  to  style,  nevertheless 

grand  and  imposing ;  garden  facade  nearlv  1100  feet. 
Length  936  feet.    Twelve  semicircular  arches.    In  better 

style  than  any  of  the  later  bridges. 

A  lofty 'mass,  about  140  feet  high,  Doric  and  Ionic,^with  a 
third  order,  Corinthian,  over  centre. 

Three  orders  rusticated  ;  coupled  columns ;  statelv  in  cha<* 
racter.  Interior  greatly  altered  by  Chalgrin,  «c.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers,  a  semicircle  80  feet  in  diameter. 

A  preposterous  composition ;  facade  in  two  orders,  with 
pediments  to  both.  Dome  of  enormously  lofty  propor- 
tions, the  height  being  1 77  feet,  and  diameter  only  66. 

Hexastyle  Corinthian  portico ;  octagonal  dome. 

Corinthian  portico;  four  columns,  those  at  the  angles 
coupled  with  a  pilaster.  Dome  with  coupled  pilaster! 
and  arched  windows  between  them. 

Length  576  feet;  facade  in  five  divisions,  centre  and  two 
pavilions  connected  by  Corinthian  colonnades  of  coupled 
columns,  forming  seven  interco\umns  each. 

A  rotunda  of  singular  proportions,  diameter  78  feet,  heipht 
to  top  of  dome  144  feet.  Low  fa9ade,  with  hexastyle  Co- 
rinthian portico. 

A  structure  marked  by  simplicity  and  grandeur.    Widtl^ 
82  feet,  depth  22  feet,  he%til  85  feet. 

.2  L  2 


PAk 


n&o 


1>  Aft 


Date. 

1674 

1675 

1706 
1685 
1699 

ArchiUct. 

Remarks. 

Porte  St.  Martin 
HGtel  des  Invalides     • 

Place  des  Victoires     •         • 
Place  Venddme . 

Bullet 

Lib.  Bruant 

J.  H.  Mansard 
J.  H.  Mansard 
J.  H.  Mansard 

A  simple  and  well  proportioned  mass,  crowned  b\ 
some  entablature,  and  an  attic.  Width  56  feet,  \ 

Style  exceedingly  heavy  and  bad.     Fa9ade  650  lee 
360  feet  by  230. 

Total  height  292  feet,  dome  gilded. 

Nearly  a  circle,  260  feet  diameter. 

Uniform  elevations,  a  Corinthian  order  on  arcades, 
of  430  feet,  with  angles  cut  off. 

ElOHTBENTH  CeNTURY. 


Palais  del*£ly86e 
Palais  Bourbon  . 

(Chamber  of  Deputies) 
St  Sulpice,  facade 

St.  Roche,  fa9ade 
Fontaine  de  Crenelle 
Ecole  Mihtaire  • 

Garde-meubles  . 
Halle  aux  Bl^s  . 


Ste.  G^nevi^ve  (Pantheon) 
Ecole  de  Chirurgie 

St.  Philippe  du  Roule  . 

Mint 

Palais  de  Justice 

La  Madeleine    • 

Hdtel  Thelusson 

Palais  Royal,  street  facade 

Lycie  Bourbon  • 

Theatre  de  VOd^on     . 

Th^^re  Italien  (Favart) 


Hdtel  de  Salm  (Palais  de  la 

Legion  d*Honneur) 
Pont  Louis  Seize 
Opera  House     . 
.   (Acad^mie  de  Musique) 


1718 
1722 

1733 

1736 
1739 
1752 

1760 
1762 


1764 
1769 


Mollet 
Girardini 

Servandoni 

De  Cotte 
Bouchardon 
Gabriel,  J.  A. 

Gabriel,  J.  A. 
Camus  de  Me- 
zieres 


Soufflot 
Gondouin 


1769-84 

1771 
1777 
1777 

1780 

1781 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1786 

1787-90 
1791 


Chalgrin 

Antoine 
Moreau,  &c. 
Contant  d'lvry 

Ledoux 

Moreau 

Brogniart 

Dewailly  and 

Peyre 
Heurtier 

Rousseau 
Perronet 


An  extensive  pile  greatlyaltered  and  extended  at 

times.    Hall  of  Louis  Philippe  added  by  Joley  at 
Two  orders,  Doric  forming  a  loggia,  Ionic  on  lofty 

with  arcades  between  the  columns.    Two  towen 
Two  orders,  Doric  and  0>rinthian. 
A  showy  architectural  fa9ade. 
Facade  towards  the  Champ  de  Mars,  340  feet,  ea( 

rinthian  tetrastyle.  ^. 

Two  duplicate  fa9ade8  towards  the  Place  de  la  Cm 
A  low  rotunda  228  feet  diameter.    What  was  oii^ 

inner  circular  court,  127  feet  diameter,  was  con 

timber  dome,  by  Legrand  and  Molinos,  1782,  v 

ing  burnt,  was  replaced  by  the  present  metal  a 

by  Bellanger. 
Portico  18  Corinthian  columns  (62  feet  high),  di 

front  as  an  hexastyle. 
Greatly  praised,  but  in  many  respects  very  poor. 

the  only  good  feature  is  the  Corinthian  nexasty 

within  the  court. 
By  far  the  most  tasteful  specimen  of  church  are 

of  its  period. 
Remarkable  for  its  simple  grandeur  of  character. 
The  new  front  and  court. 
The  building  first  begun  at  this  period,  but  quite  i 

succeeding  architects. 
Remarkable  fur  the  rusticated  mass  (forming  tbt 

pierced  by  a  single  low  arch  30  feet  wide. 
Insignificant  in  style.    The  ranges  of  buildings  an 

towards  the  garden  were  erected  about  the  saoM 
A  fa9ade  of  unusual  simplicity  and   elegance  w 

large  doors,  niches  and  bas-reliefs ;  no  windovs 
The  fu9ade  has  more  of  a  disagreeable  afTectation  o 

than  of  either  beauty  or  propriety. 
At  one  time  greatly  admired  for  its  portico  or  i 

Ionic  colonnade,  though  poor  in  style  and  witiM 

as  a  composition.  This  structure  was  burnt  doia 
Its  chief  architectural  merit,  the  gateway  and  loi 

of  two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side  of  it. 
A  stone  structure  of  five  fiat  arches ;  length  106S 
Front  two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  with  9  arcado^ 


Rue  Rivoli         • 
La  Madeleine     . 

Pont  des  Arts    • 
Arch  of  the  Tuileries 


VendOme  Column 
Arc  de  TStoile 


Pont  des  Invalides 

(Pont  de  Jena) 
Fontaine  du  Palmier 


Portico,  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Bourse      .... 

Hdtel  des  Affaires  Strangdres 
(Quai  d'Orsay) 


NiNBTBBNTH  CbNTURY. 


1802 
1804-36 

1804 
1805-10 


1806 
1806-36 

1806 
1806-8 

1807 
1808-1824 
1810-1837 


Huve, 


Percier 

Vignon, 
&c. 

Cessart  &  Dillon 

Percier  &  Fon- 
taine 

Gondouin  8c  Le- 

p^re 
Chalgrin,    &c., 

finished  by 

Debret 
Lamand^ 

Bralle 


Poyet 

Brogniart  and 

L^barre 
BonnardandLe 

cointe 


A  Corinthian  peristyle  of  52  columns  (8  at  ead 
feet  high,  raised  on  a  stylobate  13  feet  high. 

For  foot-passengers  only :  arches  cast  iron,  pien  H 

Each  front  has  four  (Corinthian  columns  (shafts  w 
and  bronze  capitals),  with  a  central  arch  and  tw 
ones. 

Stone  cased  with  bronze  reliefs;  total  height  141 1 

Width  147  feet,  height  162  feet,  depth  73  feet, 
feet  wide,  96  feet  high. 

Five  arches,  length  518  feet. 

A  column  on  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  figure 
on  a  globe.  Height  to  top  of  capital  49ft.  3 
height,  with  statue,  56  feet. 

A  single  range  of  twelve  columns  (44  feet  high)  1 
pediment. 

A  CJorinthian  peristyle  of  64  columns  (40  feet  hi 
each  end. 

An  extensive  pile,  of  which  the  projecting  portio 
the  fa9ade  towards  the  qu:iy  is  370  feet,  and  < 
two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  surmounted  by  an 
each  containing  19  large  eacades  or  windows. 
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PAR 


e  aux  Ving . 
[y  Fountain 

;h6  St.  Germain 
telle  Expiatoire 


i  des  Beaux  Arts 

Column 
da  Carrousel 

I  de  Juitice 

deVille    . 

r  Obelisk   . 
de  la  Corcorde  . 
>  Dame  de  Lorette 
inoent  de  Paul    . 

Bonne  Nouvelle 

th.  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
in 


Data. 

1811-13 
1811 

1813 
1815-23 


1824^37 

1833 
1834-6 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1825-36 


Architect 

Gaucher 
Girard 

BlondelM.J.B. 
Percier  &  Fon- 
taine 


Duban  and  La- 
brouste 

Alavoine 

Polenoeau 


Godde  and  Le* 
sueur 


1837 
1839 


Hittorff 

Lcbas 

HiUorffandLe- 

p^re 
Froeblicher  and 

Griaart 
Gau 


Remarks. 


A  large  circular  basin  90  feet  in  diameter,  with  other 
basins  or  terraces  rising  from  it. 

Tetrastyle  portico,  Roman  Doric  attached  to  a  square  mass, 
whose  three  other  sides  have  semicircular  projections 
crowned  by  semidomes  against  the  attic  of  the  square 
part 

Two  Corinthian  orders  (one  in  columns,  the  other  in  pilas- 
ters), upon  a  basement.  The  gateway  or  screen  from 
Chdteau  Gaillon,  erected  in  front  of  ihe  building. 

Pedestal  stone,  column  bronze,  total  height  154  feet;  19 
feet  higher  than  the  Venddme  Column. 

Timber  and  iron,  with  stone  piers  and  abutments.  Three 
arches,  centre  one  187  feet  span,  and  16i  rise.  Total 
length  558  feet 

Interior  remodelled  and  rebuilt  chiefly  in  the  Renaissance 
style. 

Restorations,  &c.    Renaissance  style. 

Raised  by  Lebas,  October  25. 

Embellished  with  fountains  and  architectural  decorations. 

Portico,  tetrastyle  Corinthian. 


Gothic. 


3  population  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
(1791)  has  been  estimated,  by  a  calculation  founded  on 
imber  of  births,  at  upwards  of  6 10,000.  The  troubles  of 
Involution,  and  the  emigrations  consequent  thereon, 
have  materially  diminished  the  number;  but  on  thecom- 
ive  quiet  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre, 
probable  that  the  diminution  was  checked.  The  cal- 
Lons  formed  in  the  years  1798-1806  exceed  that  of 
:  but  these  calculations  can  only  be  regarded  as  loose 
ximations,  for  upon  the  institution  of  a  regular  census 
96-1808,  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  military,  was 
1  to  be  only  580,609.  The  next  census  appears  to  have 
in  18)7,  when  a  deficient  harvest  had  lea  many  desti- 
wrsons  to  resort  to  Paris.  There  were  then  ascertained 
26,751  houses,  and  224,922  families,  comprehending 
72  individuals.  The  hospitals,  military  establishments, 
is»  hotels,  and  other  places  for  individuals  not  domi- 
Bd,  contained  57,424  persons ;  making  a  total  of  714,596, 
uan  no  less  than  105,000  (in  round  numbers)  were  pri- 
1,  inmates  of  hospitals,  or  persons  receiving  charitable 
I  (Dulaure,  Hist,  de  Paris.)  In  1826  the  population 
)90,431 ;  in  1831,  774,338;  and  in  1836,  909,126.  The 
ordinary  diminution  in  the  return  for  1831.  as  com- 
I  with  the  preceding  return  for  1826  and  the  succeeding 
a  of  1836,  was  prolNibly  owing  to  some  unnoticed  varia- 
n  the  districts  included  in  the  return.  A  remarkable 
t9  in  the  return  for  1817,  and  which  may  be  considered 
plying  to  the  subsequent  returns,  is  the  number  of 
les  as  compared  with  that  of  houses.  The  ineauality  is 
Qted  for  by  the  vast  height  of  the  houses,  which  are 
imes  of  eight  stories  in  uie  older  parts  of  the  town, 
y  the  practice  of  different  families  occupying  suites  of 
Dents  in  the  same  house,  a  practice  not  confined,  as 
mdon,  to  the  humble  classes,  but  common,  as  in 
>urgh,  to  all  ranks. 

s  students  of  various  classes  form  a  considerable  part 
B  population  of  Paris  ;  and  in  the  political  excitement 
t  preceded  and  followed  the  Revolution  of  1830,  they 
a  very  conspicuous  part  In  1828  the  Acad6raie  Uni- 
aire,or  University  of  Paris,  was  attended  by  from  7000 
)0  students ;  it  is  the  most  frequented  university  in 
orld.  The  other  institutions  for  superior  education 
also  attended  by  a  great  number  of  students,  swelling 
total  number  to  nearly  18,000.  There  is  also  a  con- 
ible  manufacturing  population ;  for  in  the  variety  and 
It  of  its  productions  of  industry,  Paris  may  vie  with 
cities  of  the  world.  The  carpets  of  the  manufactorv 
a  Savonnerie  and  the  tapestry  of  the  Crobelins  are  well 
m.  The  two  establishments  arc  now  united  at  the 
ilins,  Cashemire,  silk,  and  woollen  shawls;  light  wool- 


lens, cotton  goods,  hosiery,  gloves,  hats,  embroidery,  lace, 
and  other  articles  of  fashionable  attire ;  jewellery,  gold  and 
silver  plate  and  trinkets,  clocks  and  watches,  bronzes,  and 
musical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  instruments; 
paper-hangings,  household  furniture,  carriages,  saddlery, 
leather,  glue,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  liqueurs,  and  confectionary 
are  made.  Dyeing,  printing,  engraving,  and  lithography ; 
the  manufacture  of  salts,  acids,  oxides,  and  other  chemicals ; 
the  refining  of  sugar,  tallow-melting,  the  distillation  of 
brandy  from  potatoes,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
potato-starch,  are  carried  on  with  considerable  activity.  The 
number  of  periodicals  published  is  estimated  at  300.  The 
trade  of  the  place  comprehends  the  above-mentioned  articles 
and  others  requisite  for  the  supply  both  of  the  town  itself 
and  the  district  of  which  it  is  tiie  emporium.  The  great 
manufacturers  of  Lyon,  Rouen,  and  the  other  chief  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  provinces,  have  their  agencies  and 
their  depOts  at  Paris.  The  Seine  furnishes  the  principal 
means  of  water-carriage :  it  is  navigable  for  barges  and  other  * 
small  craft*  The  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  which  opens  a  com- 
munication with  the  country  to  the  north-eastward,  termi- 
nates in  the  basin  of  La  Villette,  just  outside  the  wall  of 
Paris,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city;  and  the  canals  of 
St  Martin  and  St  Denis  open  a  communication  between 
the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  and  the  Seine.  The  canal  of  St. 
Martin  enters  the  Seine  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  opposite 
the  island  Louvier:  its  termination  toward  the  Seme  is 
formed  by  the  gare  (basin  or  dock)  of  t^  Arsenal.  Tlie 
canal  of  St  Denis  opens  into  the  Seine  at  the  town  of  St. 
Donis>  a  short  distance  north  of  Paris  in  the  direct  lino, 
but  a  much  greater  distance  following  the  winding  of  the 
river. 

In  1824and  1825  about  15,000  or  16,000  barges  and  other 
oraft  arrived  at  Paris,  besides  trains  of  fire-wood  or  timber 
floated  down  the  main  stream,  or  its  affluents  the  Mame 
and  the  Oise.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  consumed  at  pre- 
sent but  the  consumption  of  coal  is  gaining  ground.  The 
principal  articles  conveyed  by  the  river  in  boats  are  wine 
and  brandy ;  grain,  pulse,  and  flour ;  butter,  fish,  and  fruit ; 
groceries,  spices,  salt,  and  oil ;  hay  and  straw ;  bricks,  tiles, 
and  stone ;  cottons,  linens,  and  other  woven  goods ;  iron 
and  other  metals;  earthenware  and  glass;  soap,  tobacco 
and  snuff',  soda,  drugs,  paper,  &c.  For  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions there  are  numerous  markets,  oovered  or  open.  The 
corn-market  {Halle  auxBlcs)  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Louvre.  The  principal  granary,  known  as  the  GrSnier  de 
Reserve,  extend[s  along  the  side  of  the  gare  (or  basin)  of  the 
Arsenal,  which  opens  into  the  Seine :  it  is  an  immense 
building,  commenced  by  Napoleon,  but  never  finished  to  the 
extent  at  first  proposed.    It  is  above  1700  feet  in  length. 


PAR 

antl  about  75  feet  bigb.  The  baseraetrt  13  a  stoieiiou&e  for 
wine  and  oil.  Napoleon  designed  to  erect  a  large  covered 
meat- market  illalie  d  ia  Vimide\  near  ihe  HaUe  aux  Bl^^. 
Hie  space  cleartfd  fur  the  purpose  (about  360  feet  by  17^ 
feet)  has  been  fitted  up  with  wooden  stalls,  and  is  ap|iropri- 
aied  as  a  market-place  for  meat:  it  is  supplied  with  water 
by  six  fimnlniris  ilxe^l  againt^t  the  wall  {hurnes-fontainesy 
The  ptiuliry -market  {Marchc  t\  la  Volume)  is  on  the  south 
bimk  of  the  Seine,  opposite  La  Cite.  It  ia  a  covered  market, 
ftbijut  20t>  feel  long  and  150  wide,  divided  into  three  parts 
by  rows  of  pillar*  and  iron  rails.  The  fish-market,  near  the 
Halie  a  la  f'iande,  or  meat -market,  is  a  covere<l  budding* 
supported  by  a  great  number  of  columns.  The  Marchc  dea 
Innoceris,  for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowerSj  is  an  open  square 
in  the  same  ncighbourbood,  surrtjunded  by  small  shorn  for 
tlie  market- people,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  liand- 
aorae  fountam.  The  Marche  St.  Germain,  not  far  from  the 
Luxembourij  Palace,  is  the  largest  and  best  conslrueted 
market  in  Puri^ :  )t  ig  an  open  square  of  about  300  feet  long 
by  241)  or  250  feet  wide,  with  a  covered  arcade  or  piaiza  all 
round,  and  Imvmg  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  There  are  vast 
cellars.  The  Halle  att^r  Vim^  or  wine  ileput,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  islands  Sl  Louis  and  Louvier, 
i!i  a  vast  enclosure,  cornpreheniling  extensive  covered  store- 
houses for  wines  and  ranges  of  cellars.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  several  other  markets,  and  some  halls  designed  for 
the  sale  of  other  articles  than  provisions,  as  the  wool  dep6t, 
the  cloth-liallt  the  leather-hall  or  skin-market,  &c«  There  are 
five  abattoirs,  or  general  slaughter-houses,  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  three  on  die  north  side  of  the  Seine,  and  two  on 
ibe  south  side,  commenced  by  Napoleon,  and  finished  under 
the  Bourbons:  they  are  of  great  extenlr  and  under  excel* 
lent  regulation. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  southern  quartera  of  Paris  (in- 
cluding the  Luxembourg  Palace,  the  churches  of  Ste.  G&- 
nevi^ve  and  St,  Sulpice,  and  the  Observator)')  stands  on 
excavations  from  which  the  stone  was  procured  for  the 
building  of  tVie  city.  A  part  of  these  excavations  is  occupie<l 
by  the  catacombs,  or  depositories  of  the  bones  brought  from 
the  disused  cemeteries  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Nearly  all  the 
present  burial-places  are  without  the  enclosure  of  the  city 
walls;  that  of  Mont  Louis,  better  known  as  the  cemetery  of 
P^re  La  Chaise,  on  the  north*east  side  of  the  city,  is  the 
principal. 

The  officer  of  the  general  government  and  the  buildings 
connected  with  it  are  numerous,  Paris  is  the  residence  of 
the  king*  who  has  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  of 
which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  meebs  in  the  Luxembourg 
palace,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  building  annexed 
to  the  Bourbon  palace.  The  h5teh,  or  the  offices  of  the 
^  executive  government,  are  cbieJly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tuilenes;  the  chief  courts  of  law  are  held  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  in  the  island  of  La  Cit^.  The  Cour  de 
Cassation  is  the  supreme  law  court  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments 
of  Seine,  Seine  ©t  Oise,  Seine  et  Marne,  Aube,  Eure  et 
Loir,  Marne,  and  Yonne.  The  headquarters  of  the  first 
military  division,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Seine, 
Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Marne,  Aisne,  Oise,  Loiret,  and 
Eure  et  Loir,  are  also  at  Paris, 

For  t!ie  purpoiw  of  municipal  government,  Paris  it  di- 
vided into  twelve  parts,  called  *  arrondissemens,*  which  are 
subdivided  each  into  four  *quartiers'  (quarters),  as  follows : — 


,  Attwi* 
diaMmena 

I. 


Qiiaitieri, 

Du  Roule,  des  Tuilcries,  des  Champs-Elys^es,  de 

la  Place  VeudOme. 
IL     De  la  Chauss^a  d'Antin,  de  Feydeau,  du  Palais 

Hoyal,  du  Faubourg  Montmartre. 
IIL    Du  Faubourg  Pois»onm6re,  de  Montmartre,  de 

St.  Eustache,  du  MaiL 
IV*    De  St.  HonoiA  des  Mtftcb6s,  du  Louvre,  de  la 

Banque  de  France. 
V,     De  Bonnes  Nouvelles,  du  Faubourg  St.  Dents,  du 

Faubourg  St,  Martin,  de  Montorgueil. 
TI.    Du  Temple,  des  Lomhardi,  de  la  Porte  St.  Denis, 

de  St.  Martin-des-Champs. 
Vn.  Des  Arcis,  de  Sainte  Avoye,du  Mont-de-Pi6t^,  du 

March6  St.  Jean. 
VllL  Des  Quvnze-vingu,  de  Popjncourt,  du  Faubourg 

St,  Antoine,  du  Marais* 


IX.  Do  k  Cih%  do  1* Arsenal*  de  llle  St  L 

THotel  de  Villa 

X.  Des  Invalides,   de  la  Monnaxe,  de  St, 

d^Aquin,  du  Faubourg  SL  Gertxtain. 
XL     Du  Luxembourg,  du  Palais  de  JitsUae«  d( 

de  Mi*dicine,  de  la  Sorboniie. 
XIL    De  rOhservatoire,  de  St.  Jacques,  do  Ji 

PI  antes,  de  St.  MarceL 
Each  arrondissement  has  a  separate  mairie.  oil 
pr.hly«  over  which  a  maire  (mayor)  presides.  IV 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  each  of  the  twelve 
who  sits  at  the  public  office  of  the  arroor 
commissary  of  police  to  each  of  ibe  forty-eig^l 
The  council  of  the  department  over  which  tlw  w 
sides  [Dbpartment]  Jbrms  a  municipal  counnt  I 
The  municipal  police  has  charge  of  the  ofd 
public,  and  the  sanatory  rej^ulations  of  the  cilv 
fided  to  it.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  prei 
lice,  whose  office  is  in  the  island  of  La  Cite. 
force  consists  of  the  town-serjeants  and  a  muQie 
of  horse  and  ^t.  Tlie  national  guard  of  Pin 
to  80,000  men,  with  24  cannon.  The  regulations 
tion  agami»t  fire  and  for  the  extinguishing  of  fii 
oellent.  There  is  an  organised  bcJdjr  of  finrmefl 
pojnpiers),  who  are  distributed  in  their  barrscki 
There  are  two  large  fo re mg- pumps  called 
(iire-pumps),  with  immense  reser^'oira,  in  the  1 
of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Seine* 
ply  water  to  many  of  the  fountains,  and  are  worked 
The  supply  of  water  is  generally  by  public  fouo 
not  commonly,  as  with  usj  by  pipes  fiiraishing  i 
every  house. 

Before  the  Revol  ution  of  1 789,  Paris  possessed 
and  sixty  places  of  public  worship  of  the  Cstholi 
viz.  fifty  parish  churches,  ten  others  with  the  m 
parish  churches,    twenty  collegmte  church«i^ 
chapels  of-ease  ;  besides  three  abbeys,  and  ftlfy-t 
monastic    estmbhahments  for  men,  and  eight  il 
forty-six  other  eslablisbments  for  women.  A 
lust  edition  of  Malte  Brun (Paris,  J fe32|,  ihere p« 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  namely  two  basiliett, 
churches,  twelve  churches,  and  twenty-seven  chap 
There  were  very  few  ecclesiastical  communitie 
(only  tour),  but  several  for  women  ;  four  or  live 
for  the  priesthood,  two  Reformed  churches  and  oa 
church,  one  Greek  church,   and  one  Jewish  I 
Some  other  places  of  worship  have  since  been  tin 
We  have  no  data  respecting  the  institutioni  fir 
elementary  instruction  applicable  to  the  preMtt 
colleges  or  public  schools  of  a  higher  graae  tbsit 
naraelVt  those  of  Louis  le  Grand,  of  Henri  l\n<^ 
of  Bourbon,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Ste.  Barbe«  aodd 
Of  educational  establishments  of  the  higbcal 
special  or  professional  instruction,  the  most  imM 
Anad^mie  Universitaire,  or  university,  with  01 
HUOO  students.    The  College  Royal  de  Francis 
bo  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  university  ihoo] 
the  name,  has  nearly  lUtJO  students;   and  ths 
natural  philosophy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  i 
by  31*00  persons.      The  Royal  Conservatory  d 
Trades  is  attended  by  about  lOUO  pupils.    To 
bo  added  the  Polytet*hnic  School,  the  schools  ol 
of  astronomy  (at  the  Observator)),  of  engineerii 
ing,  of  music  and  lyric  and  dramatic  elocution, 
arts;  and  a  number  of  others,  especially  the  norl 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers.    The  Museum 
Hisior}',  and  the  Menageiie  and    Botanie  Ol 
known  as  Ibe  Jardin  des  PI  antes)  connected  will] 
and  valuable  collections. 

There  are  sevetiteen  important  libraries^  six  oft 
namely,  the  King*8  Library,  wiUi  above  SUOJ 
80,000  MSS„  1,600,000  engravings,  and  lao,* 
coins ;  tho  Library  of  the  Arsenal,  with  1§0|O( 
and  5000  MSS. ;  the  Library  of  Ste.  CS^nevidve, 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.;  the  Maxarin  Lihrl 
Palais  dot*  Beaux  ArtJi);  the  City  Library;  and 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Jarditi  des  | 
the  hbrorics  not  open  to  the  public,  the  prinell 
the  Institute,  with  70,000  volumes.  The  "" 
Louvre  is  devoted  to  i^olleetions  of  paintings^ 
other  objects  connecte^l  with  the  fine  arts^ 
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ate  numerous  learned  societies,  at  the  head  of 
?Ji  is  tlie  liisliiuio  {Institut  Naiionahj  wliicb  for  a  long 
t  f--i^ii fill  ruled  fuur  denarlraenls  (or,  as  they  are 
■e  I  'f),  tlic  A(^itdenm  Fran^auet  ihe  Academies 

<Scx_  _  Jd'S  Inscriptions  et  BeHes'Lettres^  and  des 
Bdur  Arts.  A  fifth  Aeademie,  that  of  the  moral  and  jiolili- 
^lences  has  been  added  by  Louis  Philippe,  the  present 
Z*    [Institut  National,] 

bo  charitable  institutions  are  numerous.  There  are 
Aleen  hosmiala^  flvoof  tbt^m  for  tbexuihtary.  The  most 
Sn^ant  of  llie  non-milittiry  hospitals  is  the  UOtel  Dieu,  in 
Island  of  LaCil6 ;  of  the  military  hospitals*  the  Hotel  dcs 

tides.  There  are  also  thirteen  hospicea*  or  asylums, 
arrondissemeat  ha*  its  Bureau  de  c/iarite,  far  relieving 
Qettittite  at  their  own  babitatiutis ;  Ibeso  bureaux  distri- 
^'  annually  about  1,500,IHJU  ft-aiics,  or  CU,UOW,.  and  re- 
tm  from  6U.II0U  to  70,000  persons.  There  are  a  variety 
Ittef  inaitution<i  for  affording  relief  or  giving  cm* 
^■nt  to  the  destitute,  and  va&t  sums  are  distributed 
^Rear  through  the  medium  of  the  clergy.  Nearly 
^Kndred  beueit  societies  exist  among  the  working 

mU  contains  numerous  places  of  amusement.  Tliere 
ieireml  tlieutres  within  the  circuit  of  the  town  wall,  and 

rid  the  barriers ;  the  most  remarkable  for  their 

a!  beauty  are  L'Op^ra  Comique»  Le  Grand 
ra,  1^  Udr!onp  am!  LeThMlre  Favart.  Public  balls  are 
ilon,  and  are  frequented  both  in  summer  and  "tinier; 
tlie  public  gardens,  especially  the  gardens  of  tlie 
lHe9  and  of  the  Palais  RuyaK  and  the  Boulevards  are 
&  firequented.  Gaming-houses  were  numerous  and  much 
lented:  it  has  been  estimated  that  lliUOO.OOl)  fratics, 
out  440.0UO/  ,  wore  annually  risked  lo  thetie  pbres.  The 
lishmenta  were  licensed  by  the  government,  and  paid  a 
If  annual  sura  for  their  exclusive  privilet^e.  But  since 
►^ginning  of  1838  the  system  ofliceniiiiig  has  been  dis- 
rmueih  [Gaming.]  Carnages  of  every  kind,  public  and 
^e,  are  numerous  at  Paris,  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
iren  born  in  Paris  are  illegitimate.  The  number  of 
^m&  imprisoned  in  the  department  of  Seine  may  on  a 
y  average  be  estimated  at  26,500. 
lolaure,  Histoire  P/iysique,  Ciinle.el  Morale  de  Paris, 
cm*  8vo.,  Paris,  1 829  ;  Miihv  Brun,  Precis  de  Gcographie 
^rseNf\  3rd  ed^  Paris,  1832,  seq. ;  Balbi,  Abrcge  df 
"^^aphie^  Parih,  1833  ;  Diction nai re  Giogrtxphique  Vni- 
-^      ^^irtSj  1^31;  *  Paris  and  its  Historical  Scenes,*  in 

7  of  Eniertaining  Knowhdt^e.) 
^  ,._  -.  BASIN  OF.     [Seine,  Department.] 
i^RIS.  ABBE'.    [JANSEr^isTs] 
ILRIS,  MATTHEW,  was  born  about  the  end  of  the 
^h  century,  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Benedictine 
*-*5tery  of  St.  Albania  in  1217,  and  died  there  in  1259. 

only  incident  of  hii*  life  that  has  been  recorrled 

y  he  made  to  Norway,  by  command  of  the  ptJpe, 
i-ifoduce  some  reforms  into  the  monastic  establishments 
B^l  country,  which  mission  he  has  the  credit  of  havtng 
»-»tr^l  with  great  ability  and  success.  He  is  said  to  have 
-    hi^Ji  in  the  favour  of  Henry  HLrUnd  to  have  obtained 

vileges  for  the  university  of  Oxford  through  bis 
i^with  that  king.     His  acquiremenls  embraced  all 

;  and  science  of  his  age ;  besides  theology  and 
Dry,  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  a  prae- 
i^e  of  mecnanics  are  reckoned  among  his  ac- 
bments  by  his  biographers  or  paiieg>ri!jls.  His 
tory  is  now  preserved  by  his  history  of  EnjjTand,  entitled 
Bkria  Major,*  which  begins  with  tne  Norman  Conquest, 
^Eaen  down  to  the  year  of  the  author's  death.  Of  this 
Vttie  fijllowing  are  the  printed  editions:  1.  Foh,  Lon., 
U«dit«d  byArchbiMhop  Parker;  2.  Fol.» Tig uri  (Zurich), 
^,  a  mere  reprint  of  the  preceding  ;  3.  FoL,  Ijon.,  1640 
Sd  some  copies  1641),  edited  by  Dr.  William  Watts ; 
""  ,  Paris,  lli44  ;  and  5.  Fol,  Lon.,  1684.  Waltb's  edition, 
i  sometimes  dif^ided  into  two  volumes,  besides  \  arious 
and  copious  indexes,  contains  two  other  works  of  ^ 
lior  ucvtT  before  printed,  namely, his  'Duorum  Oira- 
lerciorum  Re^um  ( S.  Albani  Fundatorura)  Vit©,' 
'  Vigiult  Trium  Ahbatum  S.  Albani  Vita>,*  tugelher 
ihat  he  calls  his  ^  Additamenta*  to  those  treatises  ;  and 
_  minor  productions  are  also  given  in  the  subsequent 
!!S  and  London  editions.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christ i 
lege,  Cambridge,  there  is  an  epitome,  by  Matthew  Paris 
iself,  of  his  HisUjry»  generally  referred  to  by  the  numesof 
'  Hisloria^Miiior/  or  the  *  Cliioaicu/  which  has  never  bcea 


published,  but  which,  bishop Nicolson  says, contains  •  several 
particulars  of  nute  omitted  in  ibe  larger  History  ;*  and  some 
other  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attributed  to  him  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  Bale  und  Pits.  Some  old  notices 
of  his  History  speak  of  it  as  beginning  at  the  creation  of 
the  world;  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  conjectured, 
though  with  no  nrobabiliiy,  that  the  historical  compila- 
tion ascribed  to  the  flctilious  personage  Matthew  of  West* 
minster,  may  really  have  been  Ibe  compusition  of  Matthew 
Paris.  But  even  of  the  History  which  bears  bis  name,  tlie 
portion  extending  to  the  year  1235  is  verv  little  more  than  a 
transcript  from  the  work  of  Roger  de  tVendover,  Windle- 
shore,  or  Windsor,  who  is  said  to  have  also  been  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  Mathew  Paris  writes  with 
considerable  Bpii'it  and  rhetorical  display ;  and  his  work» 
which  is  continued  to  the  death  of  HeiJry  IH,  (a.d.  1272) 
by  William  Risbanger,  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey, 
has  been  the  chief  authority  commonly  relied  upon  for  the 
history  of  that  reign.  Its  spirit  however  is  somewhat 
fiercely  and  narrowly  English ;  and  from  the  freedom  with 
which  be  inveighs  against  what  he  regards  as  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papal  see,  Romanist  wnlers  have  always  ex* 
pressed  strong  dissatisfaction  especially  with  his  accounts  of 
ecclesiastical  aflairs.  Cardinal  Baronius.  while  admitting 
bis  merits  in  other  respects,  characterises  him  as  animated 
by  a  most  detertoined  nostilily  to  the  apostolic  see  (^animo 
infensis.Himo  in  apostolicam  sedem').  Dr.  Lingard  goes 
much  farther :  *  It  may  appear  invidious,'  he  says,  *  to  speak 
harshly  of  this  favourite  historian;  but  this  I  may  say,  that 
when  I  could  confront  his  pages  with  authentic  records  or 
contemporary  writers,  I  have  in  most  instances  found  the 
discrepancy  between  thorn  so  great  as  to  give  lo  his  narra- 
tive the  appearance  of  a  romance  rather  than  a  history." 
It  is  admitted  however  in  the  sentence  which  immediately 
precedes,  that  this  history  or  romance  'contains  many 
original  and  some  valuable  documents;*  *but  the  writer,*  it 
is  added,  *  accustomed  to  lash  the  great,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  seems  to  have  collected  and  preserved  every  malicious 
and  scandalous  anecdote  that  coulu gratify  his  censorious  dis- 
IKMiition.'  With  Protestant  critics,  on  ibe  other  hand,  Mat- 
thew Paris  has  been  a  favourite,  in  proportion  to  the  dislike 
he  has  incurred  from  their  opponents.  Nicolson  says,  *The 
whole  book  manifests  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  exact- 
ness in  its  author,  who  furnishes  us  with  so  particular  a  re- 
hition  of  the  brave  repulses  given  by  many  of  our  princes  to 
the  usurping  power  of  the  Roman  see,  that  it  is  a  wondet: 
how  »ucli  an  neretical  history  came  to  svirvive  thus  long.* 
At  one  time,  it  seems,  it  used  to  be  affirmed  by  the  Roman 
Caibolics  that  the  printed  Matthew  Paris  was  in  many 
things  a  mere  modern  fabrication  of  tlie  Reformers;  btit 
Watts,  by  collating  all  the  manuscript  copies  he  could  And, 
and  noting  the  various  readings,  proved  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  this  charge. 

PARIS,  also  called  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most 
celebiaied  characters  of  themytliicage.is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  In  consequence  of  an  alarm- 
ing dream  which  his  mother  had  previous  to  his  birth, 
Priam  gave  him  to  a  slave  to  be  exposed  upon  Mount  Ida. 
The  order  was  obevetl,  but  upon  reluming  at  Ibe  end  of  five 
days  lo  the  spot  where  he  bad  exposed  the  infant,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  nursed  by  a  bear.  The  slave  took  the  child 
to  his  own  home  and  br<mgbt  him  up  as  one  of  his  sons, 
among  the  shepherds  of  Mount  Ida.  When  Paris  grew  up, 
he  became  distinguished  by  bis  beauty  and  strength,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  success  in  repelliiiiGj  the  attacks  of  wild 
beastfl  and  robbers,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
A  lexa  n  de  r  ( from  a\i  Ittv),  He  w  as  a  A  e  r  w  a  i  d  s  recog  1 1  ised  by 
his  parents,  and  received  at  the  court  of  bis  father  ;  but  be- 
fore he  left  his  flocks  be  is  said  lo  have  given  that  celebrated 
decision  in  favour  of  the  superior  beauty  of  Aphrodilo 
(Venus),  inconsequence  of  which  ho  obtained  Helena,  but 
at  tho  same  time  brought  upon  himssclf  and  the  whole 
Trojan  race  the  implacable  entnity  of  Heiu  (Juno)  and 
Athena  (Minerva). 

He  is  said  lo  have  carried  off  Helena  from  the  court  of 
Menelaus,  while  the  taller  was  absent  at  Crete;  and  after 
touching  at  Sidon  in  his  way  home,  lo  have  brought  her  in 
safety  to  Troy.  Herodotus  however  informs  m  [n.  113-1 16), 
on  Ibe  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  Ihat  Pmis  in 
Ins  voyage  home  was  driven  to  Egypt  by  unfavourable 
winrls,  and  that  Helen  and  all  her  property  were  detained 
bv  Proteus  with  the  view  of  restoring  them  to  Meneluus. 
Herodotus  thinks  Ihftt  Hvnaer  vras  acquainted  with  thi« 
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storf,  and  quotes  some  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  confirraalion  of  his  opinion. 

Wtj  read  very  liule  in  the  Iliad  of  the  exploits  of  Paris. 
In  the  third  book  he  engages  in  single  comhat:  with  Mi^nc- 
lauis  and  is  only  saved  from  de;v(h  by  the  iiitervenlion  of 
Aphrodite,  He  wounds  with  his  arrows  Diomed  (xi.  3G9- 
353)  and  Machaon  (xi.  S05) ;  and  is  mentiuned  in  the 
twelfth  Ixjok  (i.  93)  as  a  cDmmandcr  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  (he  Trojan  army.  According  to  later  iwets,  he  kdlcfl 
Achilles  wiih  one  of  his  arrows,  "The  manner  of  his  death 
18  variously  told;  hut  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  wtis 
killed  by  thilocteles  with  one  of  the  arrow^s  of  Hercules. 
Xi^ter  writers  stale  that  while  he  fed  his  floelis  upon  Mount: 
Ida,  he  was  married  to  (Enone,  daughter  of  the  river 
Cebren,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting 
to  carry  off  Helen*  but»  unable  to  succeed  in  his  endeavours, 
she  told  him  to  return  to  her  if  he  was  ever  woundetl,as  she 
alone  could  srtve  him.  After  being  wounded  by  PhiloC' 
teted,  Paris  accordiutfly  desired  to  be  carried  to  CEnone ; 
but  offended  by  his  desertion^  she  refused  to  heai  liira,  and 
left  him  to  his  fate. 

PARISH.  This  word  is  probably  derived  into  the 
English  language  from  tlie  French  paroisxe,  and  the 
Latin  jarochia  or  paroecia,  ond  ultimately  from  the 
Greek  paroikia  i-jrapoiKiau  At  the  present  day  it  de- 
notes  a  circumsciibed  territory,  varying  in  extent  and  popu- 
lation, but  annexed  to  a  single  church,  whose  incumbent  or 
minister  is  entitled  by  law  to  the  tithes  and  spiritual  offer- 
ings within  iho  territory.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
Ibe  term  appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
to  signify  tho  district  or  diocese  of  a  bishop,  as  distinguished 
from  the  *  provincia' of  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan, 
(Du  Cange,  Gioss.^  ad  verb.  '  Paroctiia ;  Selden's  Hutorij  of 
Tithes,  chap.  vi„  sect.  3.)  These  large  ecclesiastical  pro* 
vjuces  were  gradually  broken  down  into  subdivisions,  for 
which  ministers  were  appointed,  either  permanently  or  occa- 
sionally, who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  bishop,  w^ere  paid 
out  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  bishopric,  and  had  no 
particular  interest  in  the  oh  1  at  ions  or  proOts  of  the  church 
to  which  their  ministry  applied.  This  was  the  state  of 
Ihmgs  in  the  primitive  times,  which  probably  continued  till 
lowiu'ds  the  end  of  the  third  century.  After  that  period 
pniprietora  of  lands  began,  with  the  licence  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  build  and  endow  churches  in 
their  own  possessions ;  and  in  such  cases  the  chaplain  or 
jm'esl  was  not  paid  by  the  bishop,  but  was  permitted  to  re- 
ceive for  his  maintenance  and  to  the  particular  use  of  his 
own  church  the  profits  or  the  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
lauds  with  which  the  founder  had  endowed  it,  as  well  as  the 
offerings  of  such  as  repaired  Ihiiher  for  divine  service.  This 
appears  to  be  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
formation  of  parochial  divisions  in  almost  all  countries 
where  Christianity  prevailed  j  and  Sehlen  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  history  of  parishes  in  England  has  followed 
the  same  course.  Soon  after  the  first  nit  reduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  country,  the  heathen  temples  and 
other  buildings  were  converted  into  churches  or  places  of 
assembly,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  tho  surrounding  dis- 
trict came  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  minister, 
and  to  exercise  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  As  the 
members  of  the  new  rebgion  increased,  a  single  or  occasional 
minister  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  and  a  bishop, 
with  subordinate  priests,  began  to  leside  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  religious  houses,  having  tho  elmrgo  of 
di.^uiet*4  of  various  extent,  comprehending  several  towns 
and  villages,  and  assitjned  jirincipally  with  a  view  to  llie 
convenience  i*f  the  inhabitants  in  assembling  together  at  the 
church.  Within  these  districts,  or  circuits,  as  they  were 
railed,  which  were  precisely  analogous  to  the  diocesan 
parishfls  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  ministering  pnests 
itinerated  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  shrwing,  but 
they  always  resided  with  the  bishop.  By  degrees  other 
churches  were  hudt  to  meet  the  demands  for  public  wor- 
ship, but  stdl  at  first  wholly  depending  upon  the  mother- 
church,  and  supplied  by  the  bishop  from  his  family 
of  clergy  resident  at  the  bishopric  with  ministers  or  curates, 
who  were  supported  by  the  common  stock  of  the  diocese. 
For  the  fund  or  endowment  in  each  of  these  districts  was 
common ;  and  whatsoever  was  received  frura  tithes  or  the 
offerings  of  devotees  at  the  different  altars,  or  by  any  other 
means  given  for  religious  uses,  was  made  into  a  general 
treasure  or  stock  for  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  whole 
diOcese;  and  was  applied  by  ibe  bishop  in  the  first  place  to 


the  maintenance  of  himself  and  the  coUe^  of  v 
dent  with  him  at  the  ch u re h»  and  afterwards  forj 
ill  altns  among  the  poor  and  for  tho  reparation  of 

This  community  of  residence  and  iaterest  b«( 
bishop  and  his  attending  clergy,  wlw  are  dlcn  1 
the  chronicles  of  those  days  fpiscopi  derm,  q 
the  notion  of  cathedral  churches  and  maai 
their  simplest  form.  How  long  this  state  ofUm 
nued  does  not  precisely  appear,  though  Si 
presses  an  opinion  that  it  was  in  existence  u  )i 
eighth  century,  {Histofy  nf  Tithes,  chajp.  ix^m 
has  indeed  been  asserted  by  Camdeu  {Brita/ntii 
and  was  formerly  the  commonly  received  opinioOa, 
norius.  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  j 
divided  his  province  into  parishes  about  iho  year 
Selden  proves  satisfactorily  that  Honorius  could , 
made  a  pctrochid  division  in  the  sense  in  which  w\ 
derstand  the  term;  and  that,  if  made  at  all,  it  n 
been  such  a  distribution  into  districts,  then  called 
as  is  above  described,  and  which  was  so  far  from  ^ 
with  Honorius,  that  it  must  have  been  nearly  ail 
bishoprics.  ^ 

It  seetus  most  probable  that  the  creatioo  o( 
in  England  was  not  a  simultaneous  act^  buHra^li 
result  of  circumstances,  and  was  not  fullv  tiT>fu4 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.     tHallam's  .1  « 

p.  205.)  As  Christianity  became  the  uiii\  ^ 
population  increased,  the  means  of  divjuc  v  i 
by  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  berijj 
to  the  wants  of  society,  and  lords  of  nil 
to  build  upon  their  own  demesnes  churches 
for  tho  religious  purposes  of  their  families  toi 
Each  founder  assigned  a  definite  district,  withia 
functions  of  the  mmister  officiating  at  his  chuitU 
exercised,  and  expressly  limited  the  burthen  asi 
advantages  of  his  ministry  to  the  inhabitants  of  thi 
As  these  acts  of  piety  tended  to  the  advance  otn 
were  in  aid  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  diocei(% 
encouraged  by  the  bishops,  who  readily  eoms 
places  of  worship  so  CRtablished,  and  coiiseaUa 
minister  or  incumbent  should  be  resident  at  his  c 
receive  for  his  maintenance,  and  for  the  use  of 
ctilar  church,  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  inbi 
well  as  any  endowment  or  salary  which  the  foundt 
to  it.  This  endowment  or  salar)'  usually  oooi 
glebe,  or  a  portion  of  land  appropriated  to  thi 
which  was  indeed  the  only  means  of  providiil 
mainlenacco  of  the  incurabcnt  at  a  time  wla 
all  the  wants  of  life  were  supi>Iied  from  the  i 
produce  of  ihe  earth,  and,  together  with  ih$ 
receiving  the  other  ecclesiastical  profits  tbi 
within  the  territory  limited  by  the  founder^li 
ae tiled  revenue  of  the  church,  and  annexed 
perpetuity.  The  last  concession  made  to  the  ^ 
was  probably  the  patronage  or  right  of  presentin,| 
to  the  church,  which,  by  the  primitive  cx>nstrtut' 
exclusively  to  the  bishop;  and  when  this  was 
limited  territorities  difl'ored  in  no  material 
modern  paiishes.  Indeed  it  can  scarcely 
that  our  parochial  divisions  arose  chietij 
foundations,  the  differences  in  extent  being 
by  the  varying  limits  appointed  for  them  at 
Their  names  were  derived  from  some  favourite  fl 
the  site,  or  the  lordship  to  which  they  belangei 
the  mere  fancy  of  the  respective  founders,  Su^ 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  lay  parishes;  &d 
Ronable  to  conclude  that  as  soon  as  this  practice 
blished,  the  bishops  and  religious  house*  hi  iliL-il 
parithes  in  which  they  had  reserved  to  t '  ' 

of  preseutalion,  followed  the  same  com       ^      il 
ecclesiastical  profits  of  each  church  to  the  particuJ 
bent,  and  restricting  the  devotions  as  well  as  the  0 
the  inhabitants  to  that  church  only. 

The  earliest  notice  of  these  lay  foundations  off 
by  Bede,  about  the  year  700  {HisL  Ecci.^  lib.  v.,  c 
By  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  they  had  Uei 
quent,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  charters  of  eot 
made  to  Croyland  Abbey,  by  Bertulph,  king  of  1 

which  several  churches  of  lay-founr^r    -    ■    1 

In  the  laws  of  king  Edgar  (a.d,  Ij  i 

provision  that  every  man  shall  pav  ...  ' 

an  lieu  I  church  or  monastery  where  lie  lii  ^ 

*  Which  I  understand  not  otherwise/  say 
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b  or  monastery  whither  usually,  in  respect  of  his 
lorancy  or  his  parish,  he  repaired;  that  is,  his  parish 
h  or  monastery.'  (History  of  Tithes,  chap.  i.\.,  1-4.) 
hough  the  origin  of  parishes  generally  in  England  is 
•  clearly  ascertained,  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
alar  parishes  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  As  these 
»n8  originated  in  an  unlettered  period,  and  were  too 
ind  ohscure  to  be  recorded  in  the  chronicles  or  general 
es  of  the  times,  and  for  the  most  part  too  antient 

{>reserved  in  any  episcopal  registers  now  existing, 
d  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  satisfactory  evidence 
ir  particular  origin  ;  and  ag  a  matter  of  fact,  no  evi- 
"wnatever  can  be  produced  on  the  subject, 
irever  satisfactory  this  account  of  the  origin  of  parishes 
e  with  reference  to  country  parishes,  it  furnishes  no 
aationofthe  origin  of  parishes  in  towns— a  subject 

is  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  and  indeed  the 
es  which  the  latter  may  be  shown  to  have  undergone 
L  time  of  memory  seem  to  point  to  a  different  prin> 
of  formation. 

^  country  parishes  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  in 
mnCL  number  at  the  present  time  as  they  were  at  the 
►f  Pope  Nicholas's  'Taxation,'  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
rd I.  (ad.  1288) ;  but  in  some  of  the  large  towns  the 
er  of  parishes  has  very  considerably  decreased.  Thus, 
I  city  of  London  there  are  at  present  1 08  parishes, 
h  at  the  time  of  tlie  '  Taxation  *  the  number  was  1 40 ; 
>  manner  in  Norwich  the  number  has  been  reduced 
ro  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  to  37  at  the  present  day. 
icr  antient  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  and  Exeter, 
amber  does  not  appear  to  have  materially  changed, 
le  names  have  been  often  altered.  The  particular 
i  of  these  variations  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace ;  but 
T  changes  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  towns 
n  the  country  parishes,  in  consequence  of  more  fre- 

fluctuations  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  former. 
B  a  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  town 
.es  in  the  three  last  centuries,  it  is  probably  to  be  ac- 
ed  for  by  the  great  reduction  since  the  Reformation 
J  amount  of  oblations  and  what  are  called  personal 

which  in  cities  were  almost  the  only  provision  for 
rochial  clergy, 
t  size  of  English  parishes  varies  much  in  different  dis- 

In  the  northern  counties  they  are  extremely  large, 

3[uare  miles  being  no  unusual  area  for  a  parish ;  and, 
ly  speaking,  parishes  in  the  north  are  said  to  average 
or  eight  times  the  area  of  the  southern  counties.  (See 
»n's  Pre/ace  to  Population  Rf turns  (/  1831.)  The 
aries  of  parishes  in  former  times  appear  to  have  been 
ill-defined  and  uncertain ;  but  since  the  establishment 
ompulsory  provision  for  the  poor  by  means  of  assess- 
or the  inhabitants  of  parishes,  the  limits  have  in 
l)  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision. 
I  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  parishes 
gland  and  Wales ;  for  although  they  have  been  enu- 
ed  on  several  occasions,  the  number  ascertained  has 
7  depended  upon  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  par- 
r  enumeration.  Thus  in  the  returns  under  the  Poor- 
!)ommission,  a  parish  is  generally  considered  as  a  place 
Irict  supporting  its  own  poor,  and  from  these  returns 
Mrs  that  the  total  number  of  such  places  is  14,490. 
Id  this  number  are  included  many  subdivisions  of 
tea,  such  the  townships  in  the  northern  counties, 
by  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  12,  f.  21,  are  permitted 
jntain  their  own  poor,  and  also  other  places  which  by 
'  parliament,  though  not  parishes,  have  the  same  pri- 
.  Another  difficulty,  which  has  probably  affected  all 
lumerations  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  is  the 
number  of  doubtful  parishes.  It  is  somewhat  uncer- 
t  the  present  day  what  circumstances  constitute  a 
cburcn.  In  the  Saxon  times,  and  for  some  centu- 
fter  the  Conquest,  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
id  a  parish  church  from  what  were  called  field- 
bes,  oratories,  and  chapels,  were  the  rights  of  baptism 
epulture.  (Selden,  History  rf  Tithes,  chap,  ix.^  4 ; 
5*8  Parsons'  Counsellor,  part  i.,  chap,  xii.)  But  in 
n  times  this  line  of  distinction  would  include  as  parish 
hes  almost  all  chapel s-of-easc.  and  also  the  churches 
parochial  chapels  erected  under  the  slat.  58  Geo.  III., 
'for  building  additional  churches  in  populous  places.* 
arious  views  entertained  of  the  constituents  of  a  parish 
1  a  great  measure  account  for  the  different  results  of 
iveral  enumerations  which  have  been  made  i  and  this 
P.C,  No.  1072. 


is  in  fact  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Camden  for  thm 
difference  between  the  number  of  the  parish-churches  in 
England  and  Wales  stated  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1520,  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  and  that  stated  about  a  century  after  to 
James  I.,  the  former  being  94U7,  and  the  latter  9284. 
(Camden's  Britannia,  161-2.)  The  sum  total  of  the  pa- 
rishes mentioned  in  Pope  Nicholas's  *  Taxation  *  above 
referred  to,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  be 
between  these  two  accounts.  Blackstoue  says  that  the 
number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  had  been  com- 
puted at  10,000,  but  gives  rather  a  questionable  authority 
for  his  statement.  (Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 1 1.)  In  the 
Preface  to  the  *  Population  Returns '  of  1831,  above  referred 
to,  the  number  of  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  said  to  be  10,700.  and  in  Scotland  948; 
but  in  the  next  page,  where  a  summary  of  the  number  of 
parishes  in  the  different  dioceses  is  given,  the  total  is  stated 
as  11,077.  Perhaps  the  number  of  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  (meaning  by  the  term  simply  a  district  annexed 
to  a  church  whose  incumbent  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  per- 
ception of  tithes  in  that  district)  may  be  taken  to  be  about 
11,000. 

(See  Holland's  '  Observations  on  the  Ori|,in  of  Parishes,' 
in  Hearne's  Discourses,  \o\,  i.,  p.  194;  and  Whitaker's  His- 
tory of  Whalley,  book  ii.,  chap.  1.) 

PARK.  This  term,  in  its  legal  signification  as  a  privi- 
leged enclosure  for  beasts  of  the  forest  and  chace,  is  at  the 
present  day  nearly  obsolete.  Under  the  antient  forest-laws, 
the  franchise  of  the  highest  degree  was  that  of  a  forest 
which  was  nomen  generalissimum,  and  contained  within  it 
the  franchises  of  cliace,  park,  and  warren.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  a  chace  and  a  park  was,  that  the  latter  was 
enclosed,  whereas  a  chace  was  always  open,  and  they  both 
differed  from  a  forest,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  peculiar  courts 
or  judicial  officers,  nor  any  particular  laws,  being  subject  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  forest ;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
maintains,  to  the  common  law  exclusively  of  the  forest-laws. 
(4  Inst,,  314.)  A  chace  and  a  park  differed  from  a  forest  also 
in  the  nature  of  the  wild  animals  to  the  protection  of  which 
each  was  applied.  The  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  beasts  of 
venery,  as  they  were  called,  were  tantxim  silvestres,  that  is, 
as  Manwood  explains  the  phrase  (Forest  Laws,  chap,  iv., 
sec.  4),  animals  such  as  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf, 
which  *do  keep  the  coverts,  and  haunt  the  woods  more  than 
the  plains.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  beasts  of  chace  or  park 
were  tantum  campestres,  that  is  to  say,  they  haunted  the 
plains  more  than  the  woods.  According  to  the  strict  legal 
meaning  of  the  term,  no  subject  can  set  up  a  park  without 
the  king's  grant,  or  immemorial  prescription,  which  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  such  a  grant.  In  modern  times  the 
term  is  little  known,  except  in  its  popular  acceptation  as 
an  ornamental  enclosure  for  the  real  or  ostensible  purpose 
of  keeping  fallow  deer,  interspersed  with  wood  and  pasture 
for  their  protection  and  support.  (Blackstone*s  Commen- 
taries, vol.  ii..  p.  38.) 

PARK,  MUNGK),  was  born  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1771,  at  Fowlshiels,  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Selkirk.  His  father,  an  intelli- 
gent and  successful  farmer,  died  in  the  year  1 792,  but  not 
until  Mungo  had  been  fairly  launched  into  professional  em- 
ployment; his  mother,  who  was  alive  in  1816,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Fowlshiels.  Mungo 
was  the  seventh  child  and  third  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen, 
eight  of  whom  attained  the  years  of  maturity. 

At  the  usual  age,  Mungo  was  sent  to  the  parochial  school 
at  Selkirk.  *  He  had,'  says  the  writer  of  the  biography  pre- 
fixed to  the  complete  edition  of  his  Travels,  *  shown  a  great 
love  of  reading  from  childhood,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
application  at  school,  where  he  was  much  distinguished  and 
always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Even  at  that  early  age,  he 
was  remarked  for  being  silent,  studious,  and  thoughtful ; 
but  some  sparks  of  latent  ambition  occasionally  broke  forth, 
and  traces  might  be  discovered  of  that  ardent  and  adven- 
turous turn  of  mind  which  distinguished  him  in  after-life.* 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mungo  Park  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Anderson,  a  respectable  surgeon  in  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  with  whom  he  resided  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  improved  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  by  oc- 
casional attendance  at  the  grammar-school. 

In  1789  Park  removed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attended,  during  three  successive  sessions,  the 
course  of  lectures  prescribed  to  all  who  wish  to  graduate  as 
surgeons.    There  is  notliing  leA  on  record  of  his  academical 
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[ley  except  that  he  devofcd  consideniWe  attentioit  toholsiiiy- 
^knyspontancong  inclkiatioii  he  might  feel  lowurds  botanicul 
I  puriiuits  must  have  been  con  firmed  and  encouraged  by  usso- 

fialing  wiih  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Jaracs  Diekson^  who, 
aviuif  iettled  m  London  as  a  nurseryman  and  sctubinan, 
(^nd  having  attracted   tho  notice  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  had 
acquired  considerable  repulation  as  a  scientilic  botanist.    A 
I  lour  which  Park   made  Ihruugh  the  Highlands  with  this 
'gentleroan  during-  one  of  the  lumraerK  of  his  college  Ufe 
contributed  much  to  his  progress  in  the  science  of  bat  any. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,    Park 
I  Repaired  to  London*     Mr*  Dickson  introduced  him  to  Sir  J. 
L3anks»  through  whose  interest  he  obtained  the  appointment 
|*bf  ftssifitant-surgeon  to  th()  Worcester,  East  Lidiuman.     He 
Trailed  in  that  Teasel  in  the  month  of  February,  17  9  2,  on  a 
voyage  to  Sumatra,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  course 
of  the  following  yean     He  avadcd  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  him  by  this  voyage  to  extend  his  acquaintance 
with  natural  history.     The  third  volume  of  the  '  Linneuan 
Tranfiactiona*  contains  a  paper  read  by  Park  on  the  4tli  of 
November,    1794,    containing  descriptions  *jf  eight  fishes, 
^  tjot  previously  described,  from  the  wattirs  of  Sumatra*  which 
lie  represents  aii  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours  during  his 
^Btay  on  that  coast 

At  the  time  of  Park's  return,  the  exertions  of  the  African 

rAasociation  had  concentrated  a  strong  interest  upon  that 

quarter  of   tho  ^lobe.      Under   tho    guidance   of  Major 

1  Rennell,  the  Association  had  collected  mid  published,  in  a 

lystematic  form,  a  considerable  amount  of  information  rela- 

tiTe  to  the  interior  of  Africa,     The  problem  which  at  that 

moment  more  especially  engaged  their  attention  was  the 

axistence  and  course  of  tho  river  mentioned  by  some  unlient 

I  ^geographers  by  the  name  of  Niger.     Intelligence  had  been 

^recently  received  of  the  death  of  Major  Houghton,  who  had 

jjjl>oen  sent  out  by  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 

rthe  course  of  the  Niger,  and  much  difficulty  was  exiierienced 

in  finding  a  successor.     Park's  attention  was  naturally  at- 

Mracted  to  the  subject  through  his   connection   with  Sir 

^Joseph  Banks,  one  of  the  most  active  and  inUuentiul  mem- 

|ljers  of  the  Association.     A  liberal  reward  had  been  offered 

rto  any  person  willing  to  proceed  on  the  arduous  mission  who 

[_fbould  be  found  qualifieti  for  it.  Park  had  a  general  passion 

lor  travelling;    he  was  in  the  fiill  visjour  of  yuutk;  he  had 

onie  experience  of  a  hot  climate ;  he  was  not  insensible  to 

Itfae  distinction  to  be  acquired   by  a  discoverer   in  Afncan 

[geography:  ho  offered  his  services  to  the  Association;  and, 

after  inquiiy  into  his  qualifications,  the  offer  was  accepted. 

hTwo  years  elapsed  however  between  his  return  from  India 

«nd  his  departure  on  his  African  expedition.    With  the  ex- 

*■  ception  of  the  lime  occupied  by  a  short  visit  to  Scotland  in 

'1794,  he  seems  to  have  resided  during  the  whole  of  this 

\  period  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood^  chiefly  occupied  in 

^acquiring  the  knowledj^e  and  making  the  preparations  ne- 

Jcessary  lor  his  undertaking. 

He  sailed  from  England  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1  795,  and 
f  Tcached  Pisania,  a  British  factory  about  20t)  miles  up  the 

*  Gambia,  on  the  3th  of  July.  Here  he  remained  several 
^ months  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Laidley,  learning  the  Mandingo 
'language,  and  collecting  information  concerning  the  coun- 
[triea  he  was  to  visit.  For  two  of  these  months  be  was  con- 
lined  by  a  fever  contracted  by  imprudent  exposure  during 

{the  rainy  season. 

He  left  Pisania  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1795.  After 
[passing  through  the  territories  of  a  number  of  petty  negro 
[chiefs,  he  was  mduced,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicioi^  of  beinsj 
spy,  which  might  have  attached  to  him  had  he  passed 
[firom  the  territories  of  the  chief  of  Kaarla  into  those  of  the 
f  chief  of  6am  bara,  those  sovereigns  being  then  at  war,  lo  adopt 
Is  more  northerly  route  across  the  territory  of  Ludamar, 
Ethen  governed  by  the  chief  of  a  predatory  horde  of  noinade 
foora.  He  reached  Yarra,  the  frontier  town  of  this  state, 
\^n  the  Ifith  of  February,  l7aG.  All,  the  Moorish  chief, 
[detained  him  a  captive  till  the  Ut  of  July.  When  Park 
aade  his  escape  he  possessed  nothing  more  than  a  horse  with 
fits  accoutrements,  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  and  a  pocket- 
^  com  pass,  which  he  had  saved  from  the  Moors  by  concealing 
it  in  the  sand.     Undismayed  by  bis  destitute  and   lonely 

*  condition,  h©  pushed  on  to  the  Nil  ^,1  Abid,  or  Joliba,  which 
r  lie  reached  at  Sego,  after  a  journey  of  fifteen  chiys ;  ex- 
l  plored  the  stream  downwards  to  Sill  a  and  upwards  to  Bam- 
rmakoe,  then  crossed  a  mountainous  country  to  Kamalia,  a 
Mandingo  town,  which  he  reached  on  the  1 4th  of  Soptem- 
to-.   ifeie^  ^QQ  miles  iitim  the  ncateat  Euto^jii^ui  ^te- 


ment»  his  health  gave  way,  undermined  by  Chfl 
bad  attacked  him  at  Pisania,  assailed  by  the  ▼< 
sutlerings  to  which  he  iiad  been  eXjiHjsed,  first  as  % 
afterwards  as  a  fugitive,  dependent  for  ?T:ppint 
carious  charity,  and  exposed  lo  the  vicit*t'  o 

For  upwards  of  a  month  be  wa<5  rein.  ^^ 

fever,  among  a  race  which,  though  alive  to  lnji| 

iijilhy,  could  neither  think  nor  feci  a.*  he  ihougbft 
le  ins  detained  in  the  same  place  five  munM 
recovery,  before  he  could  obtain  the  means  of  joij|| 
the  coast.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1757,  hi 
to  Pisiania,  and  was  received  by  Dr  Laidley  'as 
from  the  dead.'  His  lonely  and  toilsome  wandl 
occupied  upwards  of  nineteen  months. 

His  unexpected  return,  the  rumours  which  ir« 
regarding  his  adventures  and  the  strange  countfii 
visited,  excited  eager  curiosity  in  the  public  miti/t 
stract  of  the  expedition,  prepared  by  Mr  Bryan; 
secretary  to  the  African  Association,  from  mt\ 
nished  by  the  traveller  himself,  was  printed  sod  i 
among  the  members.     To  this  abstract  a  memoa 
Rennell   was  annexed,  consisting  of  geograpliiq 
tions  of  Park's  journey.   It  was  at  the  sametifntl 
that  a  complete  narrative  would  be  prepared  aiil 
by  Park  himself    The  composition  of  tlmvorl 
him  till  the  spring  of  17U9,  when  it  was  pubtil 
principal  place  of  residence   while   engag«Kl  U||| 
London ;  and  while  there  he  was  in  constant  comi 
with  Major  Rennell  and  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, «| 
latter.     The  summer  and  autumn  of  1798  he  fpi 
his  relations  in  Scotland  ;  bis  liead-quarten  bi 
shcilii,  at  that  time  occupied  by  his  mother  and  | 
brothers.     The  accounts  subsequently  collected 
family  represent  him  as   leading  then  the  life 
student  employed  on  his  papers  during  the  will 
morning,  and  allowing    himself  scarcely  anr 
beyond  a  solitary  walk  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Yr 
adopted  the  abb  tract  of  Bryan  Edwards  as  the 
of  his  book ;  and  Major  RennelTs  Memoir  was  { 
appendix.     The  work  was  well  received;  two 
were  rapidly  sold  off.    The  profiis  of  publicalii 
liberal    retuuneralion    he  received    from   the 
placed  him  for  the  moment  in  easy  eircumslanci 

In  1799  he  retired  lo  his  native  country,  and 
gust  of  that  year  married  the  daughter  of  Mr« 
with  whom  be  tiad  served  his  apprenticeship* 
tinutfd  to  reside  for  upwards  of  two  years  subisqi 
marriage  in  the  house  of  bis  mother,  unable  era 
settle  to  any  steady  employment.     At  last  a  6fi 
port  unity  for   commencing  the  practice  of  bif 
occurring  in  Peebles,  he  settled  with  Iiis  Ikmilyifl 
in  October.  1601.    The  practice  of  a  coun^i 
Scotland  is  attended  with  much  toil  and^veti^ 
the  remuneration  is  very  inadequate.     Park 
a  good  Khaie  of  the  business  of  the  neighbuurfapi 
profits  were  inconsiderable.     In  other  respects  k 
was  agreeable.     He  was  a  man  of  retired  habil«»' 
and  found  his  happiness  in  the  family  circle.   ' 
however  in  the  neighboiurhood  some  minds  vbA 
predate  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  llist  ll 
his  cold  exterior.    Among  these  were  Dr.  Adsm 
at  one  time  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  tlic  ua 
Edinburgh,  and  author  of  the  *  History  of  RouM 
(afierwardii  Sir  Walter)  Scott.     He  also  reoaiK 
personal  attentions  from  Mr.  Dug  aid  Stewart  B«i 
flcation  of  being  appreciated  by  such  meQ  and  efij 
society  was  no  suthcieni  counterpoise  to  the  htrti 
tion  that  his  income  was  inadequate  and  his  fAxnl 
ing.   His  mind  too  had  never  ceased  to  dwell  upon 
venture.     An  overture  made  to  him  on  the  part 
ment,  in  1 796.  lo  take  a  part  in  a  survey  'if  Nrt 
then   in  contemplation,  had  been   renewed  iat| 
without  any  other  result  than  that  of  kf-  :  ■■  -  '^ 
unsettled.     In  1 80 1,  the  prospect  of  aij  a 

surgical  staff  at  Goree,  which  had  beti^ If 

from  the  French,  seems  to  have  crossed  bis  minr 
he  learned,  by  a  letter  from 
Association  would  probably, 
their  efforts  in  African  discovery 
tain ly  be  recommended  as  the  most  l  i 

employed.     In  the  autumn  of  1803,  he  r*.  \i 

the  office  of  the  colonial  secretary  of  siauv  i 
iuiuiediate  atteudauc^  Isx  Loudgiu    The  reftull 


jich  had  betii If 

have  crossed  bis  tRind| 
rom  Sir  Joseph  Bann 
y.  in  the  event  of  MM 
covery,  and  that  Part  ^| 
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w  vith  Lord  Hubail  was  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
B  govenitucLil  thut  lie  sbouUl  cuiiiiiiaud  an  expedition  af 
overy  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  ihatlhe  expediliun 
uld  leave  Enp^land  in  the  end  of  February.  Some 
nges  in  the  cabinet  caused  a  postponemunt.  Doubts 
;  began  to  bo  entertained  of  tne  practicabihty  of  the 
iDpt  occasioned  a  further  delay.  It  waA  not  till  the  30th 
aouary,  1805,  tliat  Park  actually  sailed  from  Porismouth. 
iolerval  he  had  employed,  at  the  suggcstian  and  ex* 
e  ofgoverumetU,  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  ibe  Arabic 
uage,  and  improving  himself  m  the  practice  of  makiug 
nomical  obiervations* 

>rh  had  adopted  Mr.  Maxweirs  opinioHi  that  the  Congo 
,ixe  Niger  were  one  stream ;  and  his  plan  was*  with  a 
iy  of  merchandise  &uffintent  lo  defray  travelling  ex- 
pif  &ud  a  body  of  soldiers  sufhcient  to  en&ure  immunity 
piiostile  attai:ks,  to  cross  from  the  Gambia  to  the 
V*  and  then  sail  down  tlie  !>tream  to  the  oe^an.  The 
Ation,  as  it  started  from  Ptaania,  consisted  of  him&elf» 
•arother-m-law  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon,  and  Mr.  George 
Kt  dtraughtsman  to  the  expedition,  fUe  artificers  fruui 
pDyal  dock-yards,  Lieulenaut  Marty n  and  35  privates 
K  Royal  African  corps  statiuntfl  at  Goree,  and  Isaace, 
K.iidingo,  a  priest  and  trader,  the  guide.  Supplies  of 
bad  been  purchased  at  St.  Jago  and  Goree  to  carry 
Eieichandise.  The  expedition  left  Pi^ania  on  the  4th 
Aj»  IbOa. 

Urk'a  journal,  completed  up  to  the  time  of  bis  departure 

6ansunding>  and  some  letters  which  he  despatchedaloug 

iXf  bring  the  narrative  of  his  adventures  down  to  that 

'd.   To  Mrs.  Park  he  w  lyte,  on  the  1 9th  of  November : — 

I  have  already  embarked  all   our  things,  and  shall  sail 

Xioment  1  have  Uniiihed  this  letter/     In  his  letter  to 

^    Camden  (Lord    iiobart's  successor   in    the  colonial 

»),  he  said; — Vl  ara  soixy  to  say  that  of  forty-four  Eu- 

ans  who  left  the  Gambia  in  perfect  health,  five  only  at 

aut  are  alive,  \'iz.  three  soldiers  (one  deranged  m  his 

^),   Lieutenant    Marty n,   and  myselC*    He  added: — 

a  bad  no  oonteil  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any 

of  ui  killed  by  v/ild  animals  or  any  other  accidents:* 

again  :-**  Your   lordship  wUl  recollect  thjit  I  always 

e  of  the  rainy  season  wiih  horror,  as  being  extremely 

to  Europeans^  and  our  journey  will  furnish  a  melan- 

irproof  of  it.*  Isaaco  stated  on  his  return  to  the  Gambia 

Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Foulah  Dougou  with  thirty-three 

m  men;  and  from  Fuulah  Dougou  to  Sego  (which  was 

"t  days*  rnurch,  but  which  is  generally  {performed  in 

eda>s  by  a  negro)»  they  lost  twenty-six  men  by  the  rains, 

il».&c. 

^Sausanding.  Park  dismissed  Isaaco,  and  look,  upon  his 
tiendation,  a  man  named  Amadi  Fatouina  to  guide 
1  Haoussa.  From  ihis  man  was  protuired  the  only 
i  contemporary  evidence  rej^arding  the  fate  of  Park 
companions  that  haa  been  obtained.  His  accu- 
ever  is  established  by  a  strong  body  of  circum- 
evidence  :  the  traditions  of  the  fate  of  some  white 
oUecied  by  Clapperton  and  Lander,  on  the  spot  where 
na  staled  that  Park  and  his  companions  had  perished  ; 
i  with  the  Tower  stami>,  seen  by  Lander  at  Wowow, 
ttid  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  while  men  who 
tibed  at  Boussa ;  a  book  of  tables  seen  by  Lander  at 
)Ma»  among  the  leaves  of  which  was  found  a  card  of  invi- 
no  to  dinner,  addressed  to  Mr.  Park  by  a  Mr.  Watson, 
I  dated  *  Strand,  9th  November,  1804.*  The  story  of 
lldi  Fatouma,  corroborated  in  its  essentials  by  these  cir- 
Mtances,  is  briedy  this  : — that  in  sailing  down  the  Niger 
thud  repeated  engagements  with  the  natives ;  that  ou 
tviiig  at  Yaouri,  Fatouma's  engagement  having  icrrai- 
ed,  be  quitted  Mr*  Park :  that  after  Mr.  Park's  departure, 
ebief  of  Yaouri  informed  the  king  (falsely)  that  the  white 
I  bad  departed  without  giving  the  customary  preisent; 
\  the  king  in  rage  imprisoned  Fatouma,  and  seat  an 
ted  force  lo  intercept  tlio  while  men  at  the  narrow*  of 
liver ;  that  on  his  release  fi'om  prison  Fatouma  learned 
&  m  slave  (the  only  survivor  of  Park's  party)  that  during 
kirmbh  which  ensued  the  boat  was  sucked  into  a  rapid, 
i  that  the  while  men,  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape, 
re  drowned. 

[Tius  perished  Mungo  Park,  towards  the  close  of  1803, 
the  ihirly-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  person  he  is  said  to 
m  been  tall  and  athletie.  His  manner  was  cold  and  re- 
red*  attributable  m  part  to  that  awkwardness  which  men 
I  of  their  own  powers  are  apt  to  feel  in  society  when 


the  circumstances  of  their  early  life  have  kept  ihera  from 
mnigling  with  it.  His  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Park  (in  which 
he  affects  a  degree  of  confidence  and  hope  he  conid  not  pos- 
sibly have  felt,  lo  allay  her  apprehensions)*  and  many  little 
incidents  in  his  brief  history,  show  the  warmth  and  strength 
of  his  attachments.  His  judicious  conduct  while  detained 
by  the  Moorish  chief  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  establish 
his  reputation  fur  the  control  of  his  passions;  and  what  ho 
achieved  in  his  first  journey,  together  with  the  simple  striking 
language  of  his  last  letter  to  Lord  Chatham,  show  the  power 
of  his  determination  and  perseverance.  His  acquirements 
in  natural  history  were  necessarily  limited ;  for  in  Scotland, 
where  he  laid  their  foundatioiw  that  branch  of  knowledge 
was  only  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  his  residence* 
in  London  were  brief,  and  occupied  vfiih  other  matters.  It 
was  not  till  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  his  second  joumejr 
that  he  acquired  the  Arabic  language,  not  only  the  bett 
medium  of  communication  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  but 
the  only  key  to  the  civilization  of  Afric  a^  such  as  it  is.  Hia 
conversance  with  astronomy  does  not  seem,  even  at  the 
time  of  his  second  journey,  to  have  gone  bej  ond  the  power 
of  making  wiih  aceuracy  the  necessary  observations  for  the 
ascertaining  of  latitudes  and  longitudes-  and  at  the  time 
of  his  first  journey,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  power 
of  observing  for  the  latitude  with  tlie  sextant.  On  his  first 
journey  he  lost  all  his  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pocket- com  pass,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors :  on  his 
second  journey  he  was  better  provided  ;  but  his  only  chro- 
nometer seems  to  have  been  very  defective.  These  de- 
ficiencies however  in  acquirements  and  apparatus  were  to  a 
great  extent  counterbolanced  by  a  calm  coui-ageous  self* 
possession,  an  unwearied  power  of  observation,  and  a  modest 
scrupulous  veracity  that  enables  ub  to  rely  upon  his  state- 
ments as  in  no  instance  exaggerated. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  which  he  traversed 
mtiy  be  regarded  as  having  been  before  him  unvisited  by 
Europeans,  and  nothing  of  any  moment  has  been  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  it  since  his  death.  His  ignorance 
of  Arabic  on  his  first  journey  exposed  him  to  misnppreciate 
the  Arabs;  but  his  detention  in  a  Mandingo  village  enabled 
him  to  master  the  domestic  life  of  the  negroes  and  their 
civil  and  eeonomKal  organixation.  His  meteorological  and 
botanical  obsenations  are  valuable:  his  geological  are  less 
so.  Walcknaer  and  his  echo  Bowditch  have  impugned  the 
trustworlhiuess  of  his  observations  for  latitude  on  his  se- 
cond journey ^  on  account  of  an  entry  in  his  journal,  '3lfit 
April,"  thai  month  having  only  30  days.  But  Olt mantis 
ha^  satisfactorily  established,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  paper 
in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy,'  by  com- 
parison of  the  data  stated  in  Park's  journal  with  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  for  1 8(15,  that  by  what- 
ever oversight  he  may  have  written  *31st  April,*  he  was 
perfectly  correct  in  his  reckoning  when  he  made  his  obser- 
vations. On  the  other  hand  Ohmanns  has  pointed  out  a 
circumstance  wliich  vitiates  Parkas  calculations  of  his 
observations  for  longitude:  the  confusion  arising  out  of  the 
substitution,  without  sulliciently  explicit  warning,  in  1805, 
in  the  Ephemeiides  of  the  'Nautical  Almanac,'  of  mmn 
time  for  apparent  time  in  the  tables  for  the  eclipses  of  Ju- 
piter*fi  satellites.  Unluckily  Park  has  stated  only  in  one 
instance  (Bee-creek>  the  whole  of  the  data  upon  which  his 
longitudes  were  calculated ;  and  consequently  in  that  one 
instance  alouo  can  his  oversight  be  corrected.  Only  one 
opinion  can  be  entertained  of  the  sound  judgment  dis- 
played by  Park  in  liis  conduct  during  his  first  journey  as  a 
solitary' traveller.  His  judgment  in  the  estimation  of  obsta- 
cles and  the  calculation  of  forces  by  which  they  might  be 
overcome  in  planning  the  expedition  in  which  he  perished, 
is  more  open  to  challenge :  but  he  did  not  seek  to  shun  the 
consequences.  A  question  regarding  the  degree  of  credit 
due  to  him  in  a  literary  point  of  view  for  the  narrative 
of  his  first  travels,  seems  really  of  little  consequence.  It 
is  clear  that^  unaccustomed  to  literary  com|>t>sition,  he 
formed  his  book  ui^on  the  model  of  Bryan  Edwards's  abstract ; 
but  that  it  was  his  own  com  position  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Either  owing  to  natural  good  taste,  or  a 
lucky  want  of  facility  in  senlence^turning,  his  style  is  hf 
less  turgid  than  that  of  his  modeL 

Park  left  a  widow  and  three  children.  Mrs.  Park  died 
in  tlio  month  of  February  in  the  present  year:  it  is  be 
lievetl  that  none  of  her  children  have  survived  her. 

(Travt:if(  m  the  Jnietior  Districts  of  j\fri('a,  4^.,  by 
Mungo  Park»  surgeon,  U  vols.  6vo.>  Loudon,  1816 ;   Narra* 
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IM^  r>/  Discoveries  in  Cffniral  Africa,  cj-c,,  Deiiham  and 
GiBppet'ton,  1  vol*  4to.i  Londyn,  1826;  Journal  of  a  Second 
RTpediiioa  (n  Africa,  4'^,^  Clappcrtoii,  I  vol.  4lo.,  Loudon, 
1820  ;  Jourttal  nf  an  Expedition  to  exfdore  the  Course  \ 
and  Termination  n/  the  Ni^er,  by  Ricliurd  and  John  | 
Lnnder,  3  vols,  small  6vo.»  London  ;  Oilman ns,  Ueber  die 
Nichttj^kfit  eini^nr  Verbeuerungen  welche  mil  Mungo 
Park's  lets  ten  Breitenbeatimmungen  in  Africa  vorgenom- 
msn  liind,  Abhundtungen  der  KunisHc/ten  Aca/lemie  der 
Huscitxchaften  zu  Bert  in  an^  detn  Jahre  IS. 11.) 

FAKK  OF  ARTILLERY,  au  assemblage  of  the  heavy 
ordnance  belonj^ing  lo  an  array,  ^viih  ils  cLiiriagea,  aramu- 
uilioii  waggons,  and  stores,  on  ground  conti^^uous  to  lliat 
which  is  orcupied  by  Iho  iroups  when  encamped. 

The  [laik  is  formed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  roads  by 
which  the  arliil*?ry  may  be  retnlily  moved  to  any  spot  w  here 
its  service  may  be  required:  it  is  us u ally  in  rear  of  (he 
trotips,  the  guns  being  arranged  in  one  line  if  the  ground 
will  permit-  and  if  the  army  is  In  remain  for  some  time  in 
its  poaition,  the  park  h,  for  preventini;  the  inlrusion  of  im- 
proper persons,  surrounded  bychevaux-de-frise  or  other  ob- 
sta^des-  At  the  siege  of  a  fortress  the  park  is  situated 
between  the  army  and  thu  place*  and  it  Bhould  be  beyond 
iho  range  of  the  artillery  of  the  btier.  If  possible,  it  may 
be  behmd  some  rismg  ground,  and  on  a  spot  from  whence 
die  artilltjry  may  be  speedily  brout^ht  up  lo  the  trenehes  or 
batteries. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  a  park,  10  feet  along  the 
front  are  allowed  for  each  gun;  and  since  the  limber  and 
the  ammunition  waggon  are  placed  in  rear  of  the  gun  in 
one  line,  and  in  the  direction  uf  ihu  dcplh,  the  laiier  must 
necessarily  be  iuflleient  for  these,  as  well  as  lo  permit  the 
hor&es  to  be  attached  to  the  carriages.  The  guns  of  each 
diflerent  calibre  arc  commonly  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
park  which  is  nearest  to  the  point  of  ground  to  be  occupied 
by  ibera  when  in  position  j  but  tlie  artillety  i&  sometimes 
arranged  iit  the  park  Bcrording  lo  its  calibre,  the  heaviest 
being  on  the  ri;^bt  of  the  line.  The  muzzles  are  usually 
turned  towards  the  front  of  the  line;  but  if  the  guns  are 
liable  to  be  suddenly  called  for,  the  shafts  of  the  limbers 
and  the  trails  of  the  guns  are  then  placed  in  that  direction 
(or  the  sake  of  a  more  speedy  removal. 

A  quarter-guard,  as  it  is  called,  i^  posted  at  a  certain  dis- 
tunce  from  and  opposite  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  park : 
the  ^uinieiV  tents  are  arranged  along  the  tu'u  flanks  ;  those 
of  the  commL^sioned  otlicers  are  in  the  rear;  and  liehind 
them,  generally,  the  horses  are  picketed  lu  one  liiitj  or 
more,  parallel  lo  that  of  the  guns. 

At  the  siege  of  a  fortitled  place,  the  stotos  of  gabions, 
fascines,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  operations  of  the 
attack,  ns  well  as  the  spades,  axes,  and  other  fools  for  execut* 
ing  the  trenches,  raising  batteries,  ore attinp:  down  obstacles, 
are  deposited  in  a  particular  place,  fur  the  purpose  of  keef^ng 
them  in  security  and  near  at  hand  when  wanted;  this  (30n- 
stitutes  whut  is  called  the  enguieers*  park.  Like  that  of 
the  artillery,  it  is  situated  where  it  may  be  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  enemy,  nnd  where  means  exist  for  a  ready 
communication,  at  all  times,  both  with  the  camp  in  the 
rear  and  with  the  trenches  in  front.  The  necessity  of 
having  the  parks  as  far  as  possible  from  the  place  besieged^ 
may  be  conccive^l  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  siege  of  Badajos, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  within  range  of  artillery,  the 
bhot  and  shells  from  the  town  often  Idl  into  them;  and 
liuce  the  cavalry  of  the  garrison,  in  a  sortie,  artually  rorje 
through  the  engineers*  park,  on  which  occasion  the  w  hole 
store  of  matcrLals  collected  by  the  besiegers  might  have  been 
desUroycd. 

In  the  French  service  two  parks  were  sometimes  formed 
for  the  artillery  ;  a  great  park  for  the  guns,  carriages,  &c.» 
and  a  small  park  to  contain  the  working  places  for  tho  car- 
penters and  armourers,  with  the  materials  for  making  the 
repairs  which  are  constantly  required  during  a  champaign. 

PARKER.  MATTHEW,  born  15(j4.  died  15  75,  a  very 
eminent  name  in  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  Englishmen. 
That  he  attained  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English 
ohnrch  is  not  the  sole  proof  of  his  claim  to  be  so  spoken  of; 
but  thai  he  was  an  eminent  scholar  as  well  as  great  church 
man,  a  cultivalor  of  historical  literature  as  wxdl  as  a  great 
IMpoGcient  m  iheulo|^ical  learning,  and  that  he  was  archbishop 
frfCanleibuty  in  thai  critical  perirxl  when  the  English  Pro- 
leslunt  or  Reformed  Church  was  in  its  infancy,  and  tlmt  he 
fulfilled  tlie  putpuBos  of  those  who  placed  hini  in  that  high 
tkffmty  by  thu  ikill  with  which  he  conducted  the  very  diifi- 


cuit  operations  necessary  at  that  time  for  it«  foraubvii 
cerlain  order  and  its  perpetual  e3ii»ience. 

Piirker  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Norwich  -*.^*i^ 
Corpus  Christi  CoUefjje,  Cambridge,  being  : 
clmrch,  and  was  soddigent  in  his  studtes,  ' 
Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  that  before  lie  w 
fixed  upon  by  Wolsey  to  be  one  of  his  profV- 
ieii;e  which   he  meant  to  found  at  Oxford-     Thu 
however  Par ktjr  declined,  probably  in  con»eqti6noefl( 
attached  liiinself  to  the  reforming  party  in  the  cl   ~ 
some  of  the  more  eminent  of  whom  he  was  by  ii 
como  intimate.     At  this  early  period  of  his  life 
licence  to  "joreach. 

We  must  pass  lightly  over  the  succession  of  Iw 
ments  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHL  and  £d«ff4l 
Beside  having  two  or  three  benefice^*,  he  was  m^rlcm 
deacon   in   Ij2(j;  denn  of  the  college  of  Stoke  Ciwi, 
favourite  piece  of  preferment,  1535 ;  one  of  the  Lii 
lains,   1537;  master  of  Corpus  Cbrisli  CoUege,  IMI^I 
of  Lincoln,  1652.     In   1545  he  was  yice-cbaQoilIir#l 
university. 

He  took  a  wife  in  1547.     One  of  the  mauoMil 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
the  church  in  its  tormer  stale  and  order,  was  l*> 
marritid  clergy  of  all  their  benefices  and  preferoifi^ 
removed  from  the  church  at  one  stroke  no  small 
the  more  xealous  reforming  divines.     It  is  marinQlM 
Parker  fared  no  worse  in  the  reign  ufMary.    It 
appear   that  he  even  found  it  necessary  lo  leatcEi 
but  rather  tlmt  ho  continued  to  live  quietly  la  tlw 
couniiCi*,  pursuing  his  theological  studies. 

Very  stKin  alTer  the  death  of  Mary,  and 

had  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  summon, 

iircnietu,  and  induced  lo  accept  at  once  the  high 
of  archbishop  of  Canterbury*     His  consecration  vxk 
on  December  1",  1559. 

He  ^vas  archbishop  more  than  fifteen  years,  dathif ' 
timo  ho  was  assiduously  employed  in   watching 
interests  of  the  new-formed   church,  and  in  giviof 
consistency  and  order  which  the  church  of  ~ 
since  maintained.    We  cannot  enter  into  the  il< 
he  did,  but  we  must  not  forbear  to  mention  f 
paration  of  the  great  work  called  the  BishojW  B<l 
performed  under  his  auspices,  and  that  the  work 
pleted    m   15GB.      Whoever  wishes   for   more  iol 
I  roiipcctitig  the  labours  of  this  eminent  father  of  fbe 
Protestant  church,  and  the  minute  particulars  of  lii» 
and  character,  may  be  abundantly  satisfied  by  €01 
the  folio  Life  of  him  written  by  the  indefatigabltS^ 

Parker  is  not  to  be  estimated  solely  by  what  hedi 
eeclesiastic.  Ho  collected  a  largo  library  of  valoibk 
scripb,  which  he  gave  to  his  college  in  Carobrid^ 
he  founded  also  divera  fellowships  and  scholsnbtfa  Hi 
manuscripts  still  remain,  having  been  very  artfufltfi^ 
served,  llvere  is  a  minute  and  excellent  caralof-w^** 
in  print  by  Nasraith,  who  made  also  a  catal«|«  <^  •** 
manuscripts  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambndge.»tafiitai 
never  been  printed.  Parker  gave  encouragwncntw^^ 
literature  by  the  publication  of  a  Saxon  homily.  Hct» 
to  be  printed  also  the  Chronicles  of  Matthew  of  We«iffl»iJ^ 
and  Matthew  Paris;  and  there  is  an  original 
Antiquiiate  Britannieoc  Ecclesise,*  whiob  is 
buled  to  ham,  and  in  the  preparation  of  whicb 
doubt  much  concern, 

PARKER,  SAMUEL,  born  1640.  died  1G#T,« 
of  the  English  church,  was  of  Puritan  extraciioo, 
remarked   for  certain  Puritan  extravagancies,  wl 
young  matx,  he  entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  several  pcfi^nsefj 
different  turn   of    mind,  and   particularly  v     ^' 
Bat  hurst,  who  is  said  by  the  writers  of  bis  1 
cb;edy  instrumental   in  drawing   him  aw 
which   was  marked    for  persecution  and 
had  tin  active  pen,  which  he  employed  abouL  iuc  i^ 
Restoration,  and  for  a  few  succeeding  yean.  i» 
attacks  on  the  Puritan,  or,  as  it   then  was  t)«foiiii« 
Non-conforming   party.    The   controversy   is  alnia^t  fi* 
gotten,  and  we  think  it  needless  to  recount  the  tilleirfj 
tracts. 

He  was  favoured  and  promoted  in  the  church, 
he  was  mad»?  chaplain  to  Archbishop  * 
he  WuS  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  aiii 
Ickham  mad  Ghartbam. 
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t  to  the  general  church,  with  its  head  in  ihe  Romun 
Uif,  he  lookeii  among  ihe  Eiiglij^b  divines  for  persons 
might  he  wilhng  to  assist  id  hn  designs,  and^  amongst 
►r  persona,  ho  fixed  uprjn  Parker,  who  was  made  hy  him 
op  of  Oxford,  in  January,  1686  ;  and  when  Houj^h  waa 
•iTed  of  Ihe  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College,  it  was* 
n  lo  Parker.  It  is  said  that  he  was  strongly  inclined 
ipery;  hut  how  Tar  he  would  have  gone  with  the  kin;^ 
mt  direction  cannot  well  he  fully  determined,  as  \m 
rma  cut  short  soon  after  he  had  obtained  this  dignity, 
ieil  at  MagdiUen  College,  on  May  20,  1687. 
e  only  writing  of  Bishop  Parker  of  any  permanent  re- 
ion  IS  a  treat iae  entitled  *  l>e  Rcbiis  sui  Teroporis 
Kmcuturius.*  This  treatise  was  not  published  till  1726, 
it  w^^  given  lo  the  world  by  his  son,  a  second  Samuel 
»ir,  an  eminent  non-juring  divine. 
.KKHURST,  JOHN,  waa  the  second  son  of  John 
^  ursL,  Ksq.,  of  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire,  He  was 
,C3  June,  1 728,  and  educated  at  Rugby  Grammar-school, 
i^ffterwords  at  Chire  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
c^L'tce  of  B,A.  in  1748, and  that  of  ftLA.  in  1752,  He 
0  years  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  took  orders 
•  ich  of  England,  but  never  obtained  any  prefer- 

having  succetHied  to  a  considerable  estate,  which 
hini  independent.  He  acted,  without  receiving 
.  OS  curate  of  the  church  at  Catesbyi  the  prefer- 
which  was  in  his  own  gift, 
7M  he  roiuTied  Suisannu  Myster,  daughter  of  John 
Esq,,  of  Epsom  in  Surrey.  She  died  in  1759, 
fe  hini  a  daughter  and  Iavo  sons.  In  1 761  be  married 
<2ent  Norihey,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
r»as,  who  became  eminent  for  her  learning:  she  wrote 
tolber'*  t'piiaph  in  Ep«ora  church, 
irkhun4l  died  at  Epsom,  on  tho  2lBt  of  March^  1707, 
IT  as  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  firmnesa  of  chaneter, 
Iwayn  hvcd  in  retirement,  though  he  possessed  quali- 
rbich  filled  lum  to  shine  in  society*  In  ipite  of  a  weak 
Lituiion,  he  was  a  most  laborious  student,  rising  fbr 
y  years  at  (ive  oclork  in  ilte  morning, 
i&  first  work  wag '  A  Serious  and  Friendly  Address  to 
^v,  John  Wesley,*  remonstrating  against  the  doctrine 
k«  faith  of  assurance  as  held  by  that  divine ;  it  was  pub- 
M  m  1753,  In  1762  he  published  the  tir^t  edition  of 
^Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  without  Points,*  with  a 
t«w  grammar,  which  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
>•  His  *  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tes* 
with  a  Greek  grammar,  appeared  in  I7ft!>,  Of 
k  there  are  several  editions,  both  in  4to.  and  8vo. : 
of  the  oetavo  editions  was  edited  by  his  dauglifer, 
itnas.  A  new  edit  ion,  by  the  Rev,  Hugh  James 
p.,  was  publislied  in  1829.  The  only  other  work 
by  Mr,  Park  burst  was  *  The  Divinity  and  Pro- 
of our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  deraon- 
<ui  Scripture,  in  answer  to  the  First  Section  of  Dr. 
8  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Early  Opinions 
ing  Jesu^i  Christ,'  Loud.,  1787,  Bvo.  Dr.  Priestley 
to  this  work  in  *  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Home.* 
urst's  lexicons  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  repnta- 
lipom  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  They  are 
||tD<ed  by  many  fanciful  and  ridiculous  etymologies,  anH 
IT  b«ar  traces  of  the  Hulchinsonian  opinions  of  their 
tf^r  They  are  now  superseded  by  the  works  of  Gcse- 
i,  Wiihl,  Bretschneider,  and  Robinson, 
rs**  Biographical  Dictionary.} 
I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  or 
umosero,  named  by  Mr,  Brown,  the  chief  of  bo- 
fts,  m  honour  of  the  great  African  traveller  Mungo 
k.  The  genus  contains  only  a  few  unarmed  tree**,  which 
fi»and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  peninsula  of  India, 
\9%  and  in  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of 
Ipd,  Pai'kia  is  distinguished  among  the  Mimosa-like 
vmitiosfG  by  the  tubular  j-cleft  calyx  and  the  corolla 
I  5  distinct  petals  having  a  more  or  less  imbricate  flostt* 
ot>;  fctamens  10,  hy|nj^j^nous,  raonadelphous.  Legume 
^_d,  2  valved,  with  a  farinaceous  pulp  around  and 
iie  ijeetls,  Intlorescenee  an  axillary  peduncled 
.liaped  spike. 

1  a/ricana  is  the  Nitta  or  Dour  a  tree  of  Soudan.  The 
Bieeous  matter  surrounding  the  seeds  i»  eaten,  and  also 
m  into  a  pleasant  dnnk  when  steeped  in  water.  The 
K  are  roasted  a»  coffee  is  with  us,  then  bruised  and 
Wed  to  ferment  in  water.    When  they  begin  to  become 


putrid,  they  are  well  washed  and  pounded,  and  Ihe  powder 
ig  made  into  cakus  resembling  chocolate,  which  form  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  for  all  kinds  of  meat.  (Brown,  in  Denham.) 
A  species  of  this  genuR,  the  Miino?a  i^dunculata  of  Rox- 
burgh, is  said  by  him  to  be  similarly  valued  by  the  Malays, 
that  is,  tbey  oat  the  mealy  matter  which  surrounds  the 
seeds,  as  well  as  the  leeds  themselves,  which  are  said  to 
taste  like  garlic. 

PARKINSO'NIA  ACULEATA,  or  the  Barbadocs 
Flower- Fence,  is  a  well  known  West  Indian  shrub,  very 
generally  employed  in  such  climates  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  and  especially  for  the  coiistruciion  of  hedges*  for 
which  iis  strong  spines  render  it  well  adapted.  It  has  long 
pinnated  leaves,  with  a  winged  petiole,  and  grows  as  much 
as  twelve  or  filtecu  feet  high.  The  tlowers  are  large,  yellow, 
very  numerous,  and  a  little  variegatetl  with  red  spots,  and 
are  succeeded  by  long  narrow  kuottetl  poils.  When  in 
Itower  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  objects  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  thiis 
country,  but  it  seldom  tiowers,  probably  fiora  not  having  room 
enough  given  it  to  grow  in.  The  seeds  ore  said  to  poflseaa 
febrifui^al  qualities. 

PARLIAMENT,  IMPERIAL,  the  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdmn  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting 
of  the  king  or  queen  [King],  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral [Lords,  House  of],  and  the  knii^hts,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  [Commons,  House  of]  in  parliament  assembled. 

The  word  is  generally  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
French,  *  parlor,*  lo  speak.  *  It  was  fii^t  applied,'  says 
Blackstone,  *  to  general  assemblies  of  the  states  under 
Louis  VII.  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.' The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  the  staluics  is  in  the 
preamble  to  tlic  statute  of  Westminster,  a.d.  1272. 
Origin  and  Antiquity  or  Parliament. 

The  origin  of  any  antient  institution  must  be  dilllcutt  to 
trace,  when  in  tlie  course  of  time  it  hais  undergone  great 
changes;  and  few  subjects  have  afforded  to  antiquaries  more 
cause  for  learned  research  and  ingenious  coiijeelure  Ihan  the 
growth  of  our  parliament  into  the  form  which  it  had  Qs^t^umed 
when  authentic  records  of  its  existence  and  constitution 
are  to  be  found.  Great  cZiuncils  of  the  nation  existed  in 
England  both  under  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  and  appear 
to  have  been  common  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  They  were  called  by  the  Saxons  mickel-^t/noth, 
or  great  council ;  michel-gemoi€f  or  great  meeting ;  and 
mittenti-gemote^  meeting  of  wise  men — by  the  last  of  which 
they  are  now  most  familiarly  known. 

The  coustituticin  of  thtse  councils  cannot  be  known  with 
any  certainty,  and  there  has  been  much  controversy  on  the 
subject,  and  espeeinlly  as  to  the  share  of  auth^jrity  enjoyed 
by  the  people.  Different  periods  have  been  assigned  for 
I  heir  admittance  into  the  legislature.  Coke,  Spelman, 
Camden,  and  Prynne  agree  that  the  commons  formed  port 
of  the  great  synods  or  ciuncils  before  the  Conquest;  but 
how  ihey  were  summoned,  and  what  degree  of  power  they 
possessed,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  obscurity.  *  The  main 
constitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  stands,'  says  Black- 
stone,  •  was  marked  out  so  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  year 
of  King  John,  ad.  1215,  in  the  great  charter  granted  by 
that  prince,  wherein  be  promises  lo  summon  all  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons  [Barons] 
personally,  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crown 
by  the  sheriff  and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with 
forty  days'  notice,  to  aissess  aids  and  scutages  when  necet- 
sary ;  and  ibis  constitution  has  jtub^isted,  in  fact  at  least, 
from  the  year  126(5,  49  Hen.  III.,  there  being  still  extant 
writs  of  that  date  to  summon  kniglits,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses to  parliament.'  A  statute,  also,  passed  15  Edwd.  IL 
( 1.^22).  declares  that  '  the  matters  to  be  established  for  the 
estate  of  the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of 
the  realm  and  of  the  people,  should  be  treated,  accorded, 
and  established  in  parhamenl,  by  the  king  and  by  tho 
assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  common- 
alty of  the  realm,  according  as  had  been  before  acai^tomed.* 
In  reference  to  ibis  statute  Mr,  Hallara  observes  *  that  it 
not  only  establishes  by  a  legislative  declaration  the  prcjiont 
constitution  of  parliament,  but  recognises  it  as  already 
standing  upon  a  custom  of  some  length  of  time.  (1  ConaI, 
Hist,  b.\ 

Constituent  Parts  of  Parliament. 

These  have    been   treated   of  in   separate  articles,  and 
nothing  more  will  bo  attempted  in  this  place  than  a  br*^ 
imalf  SIS,  which  wUl  bring  the  whole  under  one  view.    > 
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the  king  (or  queen),  the  first  in  rank,  nothing  itoed  be  re- 1 
{tented. 
The  Ilouse  of  Lords  is  at  present  composed  of — 

Lords  Spiritual. 

2  urehbi&hops  (York  and  Cuiiteiburj) 
21  Engliish  bisUoi>s 
4  Irish  representative  bishops 

Total,  30 

LORDli  TeMPOEAL* 

3  dukes  of  tho  blood  royd 

SI  dukes 

^0  marquesses 
113  earls 

20  viscounts 
211  barons 

16  representativo  peers  of  Scotland 

28  lepreeentative  peers  of  Irehind 

Total,  432 

Tho  number  has  been  greatly  augmented  from  time  to 
time,  liod  there  is  no  hmitalion  of  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  add  to  it  by  further  creations.  The  inlrothu'tion  of  the 
re[>reseiitativc  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  effected 
on  the  union  of  those  kingdoms  respectively  wilh  England. 
The  former  are  elected  by  the  hereditary  peers  of  Scotland 
descended  from  Scottish  peersat  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
sit  for  one  parliament  unly ;  the  latter  are  chosen  hr  life 
by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  whether  hereditary  or  created  sinco 
the  Union.  The  power  of  the  crown  to  create  Irish  peers  is 
limited  by  the  Act  of  Union,  so  that  one  only  can  be  created 
when  three  oftlie  peerages  of  Ireland  have  become  extincL 
Tlie  present  compoisition  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
15  follows : — 

England  and  Wai*fs. 
159  knights  of  i^hires 
341  citiiensaud  burgesses 

Total  500 

Scotland. 
30  knights  of  shires 
23  citizens  and  burgesses 

Total,    53 

Ireland. 
€4  knigbis  of  shires 
41  citizens  and  burgesses 

Total,  10  J 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom,  G58, 

An  account  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  parliamentaiy 
constituencies  at  different  timt%  more  particularly  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  a  full  view  of  ihe  present  system  of  re- 
presentation, is  given  in  the  article  Commons.  House  of. 

Tlie  lords  and  commons  originally  were  one  assembly,  but 
the  date  of  their  separation  is  not  known,  Sii"  Edward 
Coke  stales  that  ho  had  seen  a  record,  30  Hen.  I,  (1 130), 
of  their  degrees  and  seats  as  one  body,  aud  affirms  that  the 
separation  took  place  ut  the  desire  of  the  commons.  (13 
S(aif  Trials,  1410.)  Elsy  nge  avers  I  hat  *  the  commons  ever 
had  a  place  for  their  consultation  apart  from  the  lords, 
though  they  did  often  meet  and  sit  together  in  one  room,' 
and  gives  several  precedents  in  support  of  his  position. 
{Manner  qf  Holding  Parliaments,  pp*  1 0 1  -  J  04,  1 55. ) 

Power  and  Jurisdiction  op  Pakliambnt. 

1.  Lkgislativk  AuTHOHn'Y  collectitely. — The  au- 
thority of  parliament  extends  over  the  United  Kuigdom 
and  all  its  colonics  and  foreign  possessions.  There  are  no 
other  limits  to  its  power  of  making  kiws  for  the  whole 
empire  than  those  which  are  common  to  it  and  to  all  other 
sovereign  authority,  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  uhey, 
or  their  power  to  resist  them.  It  has  power  to  altor  tile 
^institution  of  the  country,  for  that  is  the  constitution  which 
the  laiit  act  of  parliament  has  made.  It  may  take  away  lifo 
by  acts  of  attainder,  and  make  an  alien  ho  as  a  natural- 
born  subject. 

Ptirhamcnt  does  not  in  the  ordinary  course  legislate  di- 
rectly for  the  colonies.  For  some,  the  queen  in  council 
legislates,  and  others  have  legislatures  of  their  own,  and 


propound  laws  for  their  internal  government,  su1ij«etl| 

approval  of  the  queen  in  council;  but  these  roaf  liitr 
he  repealed  or  amended  by  direct  statutes  &om  thiieM 
Tlicir  legislatures  and  their  laws  are  both  suboidiruleU 
supreme  power  of  the  mother  country*    The  C(>n^(iiuti4i| 
Lower  Canada  is  at  the  present  moment  (April  INoja 
pended  ;    and   a  provisional   government,  wiih  , 
functions  and  great  executive  powers,  has  betni  < 
by  the  British  parhament.    Slavery  was  abohsh«*4l 
of  parlmment  in  1S33  throughout  alt  the  British  t<4_ 
whether  governed  by  local  legislatures  or  not;  lute 
measures  for  carrying  iulo  effect  the  in  teulioos  of  ptrii 
were  left  for  subsequent  enactment  by  the  local  b  _ 
by  Ihe  queen   in  council.      The   House  of  A«irtB%| 
Jamaica,  the  most  antient  of  our  colonial  legislituiti U  ] 
neglected  to  pass  an  effectual  law  for  the  rv^kt^^ 
prisons,  which  became  necessary  upon  the  emai^r.piia 
Ihe  negroes,  and  parliament  immediately  int«r| 
passed  a  statute  for  that  purpose.     The  " 
indignant  at  the  interference  of  the  naother  oooi 
neglected   their  functions,  until  an  act  was  pK 
imperial  parliament  suspending  the  constitution  oft 
unless  they  resumed  them. 

The  power  of  imposing  tai^es  upon  colonies  fadii 
port  of  the  parent  state  was  attempted  to  I: 
parliament  upon  the  provinces  of  North  Am 
attempt  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  scuum 
great  country  from  our  own.     The  injustice  fla41 
of  colonial  taxation  must  be  admitted  ;  but  theli 
of  parliament  to  imt>ose  such  taxes  can  only  In  I 
by  its  own  acts  conferring  constitutions  and  priif 
the  colonies^  which  are  all  subject  to  its  auihoril^ 

There  are  some  subjects  indeed  upon  which  | 
in  familiar  language,  is  said  to  have  no  right  to  1 
such  for  instance  as  the  Church ;  but  no  ods  csd  i 
more  by  that  expression  than  that  it  is  inexpedkclto^ 
laws  as  to  such  matters.    The  very  prayers  and  i 
the  Church  are  prescribed   by  statute.      F&tliaoiii 
changed  the  professed  religion   of  the  eountr;,iiii| 
altered  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne   lij 
elude,  ill  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  power tif| 
raent '  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute^  that  il  ( 
lined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  I 

2.    DlSTRtBUTlO.y    OF    PoWERS     BETWEEN   Ktll 

AND  Commons.— Custom  and  convenience  havf] 
to  different  branches  of  the  legislature  pecutJi 
These  are  subject  to  any  limitation  or  even  tr 
which  parliament  may  think  Gt.  The  king  sweftr»i 
coronation  to  govern  *  according  to  the  statutes  U| 
ment  agreed  upon/  and  these  of  course  miybii 
Prerogatives  of  the  crown  which  have  ever  wefi  \ 
might  yet  be  taken  away  by  the  king,  with  tbr^ 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  The  kiii|  iC9 
receives  ombassadora,  enters  into  treaties  «iti> 
powers,  and  declares  war  or  peace,  without  the  c. 
of  lords  and  commons ;  but  these  things  he  canjsrf^' 
out  the  advice  of  his  minusters,  who  are  respomihte^l 
liamcnt.  Without  entering  into  a  view  of  hisfpfll 
rogatives,  which  are  treated  of  elsewher*^  riCiNr.liK 
necessary  to  advert  to  certain  parliamt  uw* 

cised  hy  him,  and  which  are  most  uir  iitk| 

duct  of  legislation. 

SummoTHi,—li  is  by  the  act  of  the  king  slonetl 
liament  can  be  assembled.    There   have  been  d 
instances   in  which  the  lords  and  commons  ba^  I 
their  own  authority,  namely,  previously  to  the  i 
King  Charles  11.  and  at  the  Revolution  in  1<JR8. 

The  first  act  of  Charles  ll/s  reign  de  ' 
and  commons  to  he  the  two  bouses  of  pail 
standing   the   irregular  manner  in   \\) 
assembled,  and  all  their  acts  were  < 
ceeding  parliament  summoned  by  the 
quulitlcd  the  confirmation  of  them  I 
manner  of  the  assembling,  enforced  L.    ._  ..... 
exigencies  which  then  lay  upon  the  nation,  is  noli 
drawn  into  example/    In  tho  same  manner  thcj 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  declaim  the  < 
lords  and  commons  to  bo  the  two  houses  oil 
if  they  had  been  summoned  according  to  the  ' 
and  tiie  succeeding  parliament  recognised  the  I 
their  acts.     But  although  the  king  may  detc^nume'l 
riod  for  calling  purliumenls,  his  prerogutive   i» 
within  certain  lioiits;  as  he  is  bound  by  «tatute  i 
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I  within  three  years  after  the  determination  of  any  par- 
ent ;  while  the  practice  of  providing  money  for  the 
;c  service  by  annual  enactments  renders  it  compulsory 
him  to  meet  parliament  every  year, 
ere  is  one  contingency  upon  which  the  parliament  may 
without  summons,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
ment.  It  was  provided  by  the  6  Anne,  c.  7,  that  Mn 
here  should  be  no  parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of 
smise  of  the  crown,  then  the  last  preceding  parliament 
1  immediately  convene  and  sit  at  Westminster,  as  if 
aid  parliament  had  never  been  dissolved.'  By  the 
K>.  III.,  c.  127,  a  parliament  so  revived  would  only 
aue  in  existence  for  six  montlis,  if  not  sooner  dis- 

the  kmp:  appomts  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  so 
S  the  commencement  of  every  session  he  declares  to 
louses  the  cause  of  summons  by  a  speech  delivered  to 
in  the  house  of  lords  by  himself  in  person,  or  by 
L  issioners  appointed  by  him.  Until  he  has  done  this, 
ar  house  can  proceed  with  any  business. 
»  causes  of  summons  declared  do  not  make  it  necessary 
ftrliament  to  consider  them  only,  or  to  proceed  at  once 
B  consideration  of  any  of  them.  After  the  speech, 
3usiness  may  be  commenced;  and  the  commons,  in 
to  prove  their  right  to  act  without  reference  to  any 
Tity  but  their  own,  invariably  read  a  bill  a  first  time 
brmd  before  they  take  the  speech  into  consideration. 
r  business  is  also  done  very  frequently  at  the  same 

New  writs  are  issued  for  places  which  have  become 
it  during  the  recess,  returns  are  ofdered,  and  even  ad- 
38  are  presented  on  matters  unconnected  with  the 
h.  In  the  present  session  (1840)  a  Question  of  privi- 
arising  out  of  the  action  of  Stockaale  against  the 
in  of  the  house,  was  entertained  before  any  notice  was 
of  her  Majesty's  speech. 

rrogation  and  Adjournment — Parliament,  it  has  been 
can  only  commence  its  deliberations  at  the  time  ap- 
5d  by  the  king;  neither  can  it  continue  them  any 
r  than  he  pleases.  He  may  prorogue  parliament  by 
g  his  command  signified  in  his  presence  by  the  lord- 
:ellor  or  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  to  both  houses, 
writ  under  the  great  seal,  or  by  commission.  The 
of  a  prorogation  is  at  once  to  suspend  all  business 
parliament  may  be  summoned  again.  Not  only  are 
ittings  of  parliament  at  an  end,  but  all  proceedings 
og  at  the  time,  except  impeachments  by  the  commons, 
oashed.  A  bill  must  be  renewed  after  a  prorogation, 
it  had  never  been  introduced,  though  the  prorogation 
rno  more  than  a  day.  William  III.  prorogued  parlia- 
from  the  21st  October,  1689,  to  the  23rd,  in  order  to 
r  the  Bill  of  Rights,  concerning  which  a  difference  had 
I  between  the  two  houses  that  was  fatal  to  it  It  being 
»  that  a  bill  cannot  be  passed  in  either  house  twice  in 
one  session,  a  prorogation  has  been  resorted  to  in  other 
to  enable  a  second  bill  to  be  brought  in. 
oamment  is  solely  in  the  power  of  each  house  respec- 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  indeed  for  the  king's 
ire  to  be  signified,  by  message  or  proclamation,  that 
U>u8es  should  adjourn.  Either  of  them  however  may 
e  complying  with  what  can  be  considered  as  no  more 
i  request  Business  has  frequently  been  transacted 
the  king's  desire  has  been  made  known,  and  the 
On  for  adjournment  put  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
^ution. — The  king  may  also  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
>f  parliament  by  a  dissolution.  He  is  not  however 
ly  free  to  define  the  duration  of  a  parliament  for  after 
years  it  ceases  to  exist  under  the  statute  of  George  I., 
only  known  as  the  Septennial  Act  Before  the  Trien- 
kCt  6  Wm.  and  Mary,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  con- 
ice  of  a  parliament  except  the  will  of  the  king.  Par- 
Qt  is  dissolved  by  proclamation,  after  having  been 
^ed  to  a  certain  day.  This  practice,  accordmg  to 
11, '  which  has  now  been  uniform  for  above  a  century, 
robably  arisen  from  those  motives  that  are  suggested 
arles  I.,  in  his  speech  in  1628,  "that  it  should  be  a 
U  maxim  with  kings  themselves  only  to  execute  pleas- 
ings,  and  to  avoid  appearing  personally  in  matters  that 
eem  harsh  and  disagreeable.'*  * 
addition  to  these  several  powers  of  calling  a  parlia- 
appointing  its  meeting,  directing  tlie  commencement 
proceedings,  determining  them  for  an  indefinite  time 
(rogation,  and  finally  of  dissolving  it  altogether,  the 
h^  the  creation  of  one  entire  branch  of  the  legiila- 


turc;  together  with  other  parliamentary  powers,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  functions  of  the 
two  houses. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  lords  and  their  right  to  pass 
bills  affecting  the  peerage  which  the  commons  may  not 
amend,  are  the  only  properties  peculiar  to  them,  apart  from 
their  personal  rights  and  privileges. 

Taxation. — The  chief  powers  vested  in  the  house  of 
commons  are  those  of  imposing  taxes  and  voting  money 
for  the  public  service.  Bills  for  these  purposes  can  only  ori- 
ginate in  that  house,  and  the  lords  may  not  make  any  altera- 
tions in  them,  except  for  the  correction  of  clerical  errors. 
On  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  king  directs  estimates  to 
be  laid  before  the  house,  but  the  amount  may  be  varied  by 
the  commons  at  pleasure.  Grants  distinct  from  those  pro- 
posed in  the  estimates  cannot  be  made  without  the  king's 
recommendation  being  signified.  The  commons  will  not 
allow  the  right  of  the  lor£  to  insert  in  a  bill  any  pecuniary 
penalties  or  to  alter  the  amount  or  application  of  any  pe- 
nalty imposed  by  themselves ;  but  the  rigid  assertion  of 
this  rule  was  found  to  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience, 
and  a  standing  order  was  made  in  1831,  directing  the 
Speaker  in  each  case  to  report  whether  the  object  of  the 
lords  appears  to  bo  '  to  impose,  vary,  or  take  away  any  pecu- 
niary charge  or  burthen  on  the  subject'  or  *  only  to  relate  to 
the  punishment  of  offences,  and  the  house  shall  determine 
whether  it  may  be  expedient  in  such  particular  case  to  in- 
sist upon  the  exercise  of  their  privilege.' 

Bight  qf  determining  Elections,— Anoihet  important 
power  peculiar  to  the  commons  is  that  of  determining  all 
matters  touching  the  election  of  their  own  members,  and 
involving  therein  the  rights  of  the  electors.  Upon  the 
latter  portion  of  their  right  a  memorable  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  lords  and  commons  in  1 704.  Ashby,  a  burgess 
of  Aylesbury,  brought  an  action  at  common  law  against  the 
returnin^-officers  of  that  town  for  having  refused  to  permit 
him  to  give  his  vote  at  an  election.  A  verdict  was  obtained 
by  him,  but  a  judgment  was  given  against  him  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  which  was  reversed  by  the  house  of  lords 
upon  a  writ  of  error.  Tlie  commons  declared  that  'the  de- 
termination of  the  right  of  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament  is  the  proper  business  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  they  would  always  be  very  jealous  of,  and  this 
jurisdiction  of  theirs  is  uncontested;  that  they  exercise  a 
great  power  in  that  matter,  for  they  oblige  the  officer  to 
alter  his  return  according  to  their  judgment;  and  that  they 
cannot  judge  of  the  right  of  election  without  determining 
the  right  of  the  electors,  and  if  electors  were  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  suits  touching  their  right  of  giving  voices  in 
other  courts,  there  might  be  different  voices  in  other  courts, 
which  would  make  confusron,  and  be  dishonourable  to  the 
house  of  commons ;  and  that  therefore  such  an  action  was 
a  breach  of  privilege.'  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  their  jurisdictiou  as  regarded  the  right  of  elections,  the 
commons  relied  upon  an  act  of  the  7  Will.  III.,  c.  7,  by  which 
it  had  been  declared,  that  '  the  last  determination  of  the 
house  of  commons  concerning  the  right  of  elections  is  to 
be  pursued.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  objected  that 
'there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  right  of  the 
electors  and  the  right  of  the  elected :  the  one  is  a  tem- 
porary right  to  a  place  in  parliament  pro  hoc  vice ;  the 
other  is  a  freehold  or  a  franchise.  Who  has  a  right  to 
sit  in  the  house,  of  commons,  may  be  properly  cogni- 
zable there ;  but  who  has  a  right  to  choose,  is  a  matter 
originally  established,  even  before  there  is  a  parliament  A 
man  has  a  right  to  his  freehold  by  the  common  law,  and 
the  law  having  annexed  his  right  of  voting  to  his  freehold, 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  his  freehold,  and  must  depend  upon  it 
The  same  law  that  gives  him  his  right  must  defend  it  for 
him,  and  any  other  power  that  will  pretend  to  takeaway  his 
right  of  voting,  may  as  well  pretend  to  take  away  the  free- 
hold upon  which  it  depends.'  These  extracts  from  the 
Report  of  a  Lords*  Committee,  27  March,  1704,  upon  the 
conferences  and  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Ashby 
and  White,  give  an  epitome  of  the  main  arguments  upon 
which  each  party  in  the  contest  relied.  The  whole  of  this 
Report  together  with  another  of  the  13  March,  may  be 
read  with  great  interest 

Encouraged  by  the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  fivo 
other  burgesses  of  Aylesbury,  now  familiarly  known  as  'tho 
Aylesbury  men,*  commenced  actions  against  the  constables 
of  their  town,  and  were  committed  to  Newjyate  by  tho 
house  of  commoDs  for  a  contempt  of  their  jurisdiction 
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They  endeavoured  la  obtain  iheir  discharge  on   wnta  of ' 
habeas  eorpun,  but  diil  not  succeed.     The  comtnons  declared  \ 
their  counsel,  agents^  and  sulicitors  i^udly  of  a  breach  of  i 
priviliTge,  and  commuted  them  also.    Resolutions  condemn- 
ing these  proceedings  were  passed  by  the  lords;  conferences  | 
were  held,  and  addiease*  presented  to  the  queen.  Al  length 
the  queen  came  down  and  prorot^ued  parliamenU  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  contest  and  to  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Aylesbury  men  and  their  counsel. 

The  question  whicli  was  agitated  at  that  time  has  never 
since  arisen.  Tiie  commons  have  continued  to  exerci&e  the 
£ole  right  of  determining  whether  electors  have  had  the  nght 
to  vole  while  inqairin^^  rnlo  the  conlhcting  elainis  of  can- 
didates for  iseals  in  parliament,  and  spt^cific  modes  for  living 
the  right  of  election  by  the  house  have  been  prescribed  by 
statutes,  and  its  determination  de<'lared  to  be  *  final  and 
conclusive  in  all  i^ubi^equcnt  elections,  and  to  all  iiitenls 
and  purposes  whatsoever.* 

♦  Connected  with  ihe  right  of  the  commons  to  adjudicate 
tipon  ail  matters  relating  to  elections*  may  be  mentioned 
their  power  over  the  eligibility  of  candidates.  John  Wdkea 
was  expelled,  in  l7G4p  for  berng  the  auUior  of  a  seditious 
libeL  In  the  next  parhamenl  i February  3,  1769)  he  was 
again  expelled  for  another  libel ;  a  new  writ  was  ordored 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex »  which  he  represented,  and 
he  was  re-elected  wilhoul  a  contest;  upon  which  it  was  re- 
ftolved^  on  the  17th  February,  *that  havinj^  been  in  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  expelled  this  house,  he  was  and  is  inca- 
pfible  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present 
parliament.*  Ihe  eleclion  was  declared  void,  but  Mr.  Wilkes 
'was  again  elected*  and  his  election  was  once  more  declared 
void,  and  another  writ  issued-  A  new  expedient  was  now 
tried.  Mr.  Luttrell,  then  a  member,  accepted  the  Cbiltern 
Hundreds,  and  stood  against  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  eleclion, 
and.  being  defeated,  petitioned  the  house  against  the  return 
of  his  opponent.  The  house  resolved  thai  although  a  ma- 
Jorily  of  the  elector^  had  voted  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr. 
Lultrell  ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  ihey  amended 
the  return  accordingly.  Against  this  proceeding  I  he  elec- 
tors of  Middlesex  presented  a  petition,  wilhoul  eltect,  as  the 
house  declared  tliat  Mr.  Lnttrell  was  duly  elected.  The 
whole  of  these  proceedings  were  severely  condemned,  and 
on  the  3id  of  May,  178i,  the  resolution  of  the  1 7 lb  of  Feb- 
ruary, 17G9,  was  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  Ihe  journals 
as  *  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  Iwdy  of  electors 
of  ibis  kingdom.'  A  resolution  similar  to  that  expunged 
had  been  passed  in  the  case  of  the  nnforlunate  Hall,  in 
15Hti,  as  part  of  the  many  punishments  inllictcd  upon  him, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention. 

Ou/A.f.— The  ])ower  of  administering  ootlis  exercised  by 
the  lords  is  not  claimed  by  the  house  of  commons.  They 
formerly  endeavoured  to  attain  the  end  supposed  to  be 
secured  by  the  administration  of  an  oath,  by  resorting 
to  the  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  who  happened  to 
be  members  of  ibeir  own  body;  but  all  such  expedients 
have  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  witnesses  guilty  of 
fftJsehoud  are  punished  by  the  house  for  a  breacli  of  pri- 
vilege, not  being  amenable  to  the  laws  regarding  perjury. 
Election  committees  have  power  by  statute  to  administer 
oaths,  and  witnesses  giving  false  evidence  are  guilty  of 
perjury. 

3.  Privileges. — Both  honsc!*  ofparliament  possess  various 
right*  and  privile;jes  for  the  maintenance  of  their  collec- 
tive authority,  and  for  the  protection,  convenience,  and 
dignity  of  individual  members.  At  the  commencement 
nf  each  parliament,  the  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  commons, 
has  *  laid  cbim  lo  them  of  the  king*  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHl.,  hut  they  appear  to  have  been  always  enjoyed 
with  equal  certainty  before  that  time.  Some  of  tbem  have 
been  subset] uenlly  confirmed,  modified,  and  even  abolished 
by  acts  of  parliament,  but  the  petition  of  the  Speaker  remains 
unchanged,  and  prays  for  some  which  have  been  disallowed 
by  law  since  the  onginai  form  was  adopted. 

CommUmertt  and  Fijws.—Tlxc  power  of  commitment  for 
ronlempt  baa  always  been  exercised  by  both  houses.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  bmuglit  utider  the  cogni7,nnce  of  the 
courts,  and  allowed  without  question.  Mr.  W\nn,  iti  his 
•Argument,' Slates  th^il  there  ore  upwards  of  ono  thousand 
coses  of  commitment  by  the  house  of  commons  to  he 
found  in  their  Journals  since  1517.  Breaches  of  privdego 
c^mimittcd  in  onu  session  may  he  punished  by  commit- 
ment '.n  anollier,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Murray, 
in  l7&\-2,  who  was  imprisoned   in  Newgule   for  ti  libel 


until  the  end  of  Ihe  session,  and  on  the  tit 

parliament  was  again  ordered  to  be  Ci 

absconded  in  ihe  meanwhile.    Conleii 

liamcnt  may  also  be  punished.    The  lotJ^  u^y  iMiumki 

a  deiinite  period  beyond  the  duration  of  the  sc«)oad9j 

liament ;  but  a  comnntment  by  tlus  cammoM  JiqIi 

only  until  tho  close  of  the  session. 

The  house  of  lords,  in  addition  to  t '     i  4ti 

ment,  may  impose  fines.    This  privili . 
the  commons,  allhough  there  is  a  ease 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,' in  which  Mr.   1; 
had  incurred  their  displeasure,  by  pub.... 
slanderous  and  derogatory  to  the  general  authari 
and  state  of  the  house,  and  prejudicial  to  i\\t  va 
proceedings  in  making  and  establidbing  law^*  i 
to  *pay  a  line  to  the  queen  of  five  hundred  i 
house  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  ]>ower  not  fm 
been  exercised  in  other  cases.     It  ccfcrnmiiledl 
the  Tower,  and  ordered  that  be  should  rea 
•six  months,  and  uniil  he  should  made  mnd  ^ 
book.^     This  punishment  was  commitmeut  forM 
tain  without  reference  to  Ihe  continuance  of  Ikg 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  retract  the  buuKi 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,     A  practice  stUl  43 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fine.     Tber^a  utea 
payable  by  persons  com  milted  to  the  cuslodyoflkioyaij 
at-arms,  and  it  is  usual  on  discharging  theia  owiU^ 
to  attach  the  condition  of  the  *  payment  of  the  ke*.' 
fees  are  occasionally  remitted  under  parliculvj 
stancGs^in  one  case,  on  aeoount  of  the  pintiit|j 
prisoner. 

Freedom  qf  Sfieech, — Freedom  of  speech  is  wisil 
privileges  claimed  by  t lie  Speaker  on  behalf  of  ihrc 
but  it  has  long  since  been  confirtued  as  i' 
houses  of  puriiamcut  by  statutes.     It  was  ^ 
an  act  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  by  wliah  Uitf 
ings  of  the  stannary  court  wiih  rc&pect  to  RichanlS 
a  member,  who  was  fined  and  imprisoned  by  that 4 
having  proposed  a  hill  to  regulate  the  tinnora  ia  C 
were  declared    illegal,  and   the   repetition  of  i 
croachments  upon   the  privilege  of   parhamcat  j 
ayainst.     The  langua<:o  however  was  thought  i 
and  it  was  by  limiting  its  0j)eration  lo  the  casev 
that  a  judgment  was  obtained  in  the  Ktng's  Btfn<lt 
Sir  John  Elliot,  Donail  Hollis,  and  Valeniirus  mi»^ 
of  Uliarles  L     A  true  interpretation  of   ihe  Ibu  t»<* 
queully  established  by  resolutions  of  both  bouse* flff 
ment,  and  by  a  formal  reversal  of  this  Judgment  bjlJ 
of  lords.     The  most  solemn  recognition  of  il»e| 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  deckns'd 
fieedum  of  speech  and   debates   and   pn>oeodil#l 
liament  ou^lit  tiot  to  be  impeached  or  qa 
court  or  place  out  uf  parhamenU* 

There  are  however  certain  legal  incidentstetyf 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notu'^.     The  law  \ 
everything  said  in  parliamenl  is  with  the  vieind 
good  and  necessary  for  ihe  conduct  of  public  t 
should  the  member  publish  his  speech,  be  is  i 
author  only,  and  if  it  contain  libellous  lunitL'r 
be  protected  by  the  privilege  of  pa:  li| 

information  was  filed  against  Lord  Ai 
lordship  had  accused  his  attorney,  in  ] 
conduct  in  his  profession.     He  afki 
speech  in  several  newspapers  at  his   o\oi  e\(* 
lordship  pleaded  hi;?  own  cuuse,  and  contendtit  ili»^^ 
a  right  to  print  what  he  had,  by  the  law  of  pirijK" 
right  to  s[)eak;  but  Lord  Kenyon  said*  that  at 
parliament  had  certainly  a  right  to  publish  lii»  ip 
that  speech  should  not  be  made  a  vehicle  of  aUudcf^ 
any  individual ;  if  it  was^  it  was  a  libel.'     In  Iftl3*« 
stronger  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred,    Mr*  i 
member,  had  made  a  charge  against  an  indiia 
house  of  commons,  and  incorrect    rejjort* 
having  appeared  in  several  newspapers,  Mr.  1 
a  correct  report  to  an  editor,  requesting  bin 
in  his  newspaper.    A  jurv  found  Mr.  Crei-'vevi 
and  the  court  of  King^s  bench  refus-  .—       . 

new  (rial;  on   which  occasion  Lord    r  -^h  HM 

member  of  that  house  has  spoken  wliai  hf 
and  what  he  was  at  liberty  to  speak,  in  1. 
member  of  that  house.      8o  ftir  he  is  pr.vticgcd: 
has  not  stopped  there ;  but,  unauthorised  by  thei 
chosen  to  publish  an  aocount  of  that  fpwsch  in  vk 


*edomfiom  Arrest — The  Speak er'i  petition  pray*  on 
r  of  the  coLnmons,  *  Ibat  tbeir  persons,  ikeir  estaleSf 
servtinis,  may  be  free  from  arrests  and  all  roolesla- 
These  wordi>  are  not  more  extensive  iban  the 
ege  as  fonnerly  enjoyed,  and  instances  in  which  it 
enforced  may  be  found  m  nearly  every  page  of 
ir  voiuinea  of  the  Journals.  ThU  privilege  has 
been  timited  by  statutes,  Uie  last  of  which  (\0 
111.,  c.  50}  states  in  the  pieamble  that  the  previous  laws 
insufficient  to  obviate  the  innonvenience»  arising  frum 
i&y  of  suits  by  reason  of  privilege  of  parliament,  and 
that  '  any  person  may  at  any  time  commence  and 
lOte  any  action  or  sutt,  &g^  agamsC  any  peer  or  lord  of 
mt,  or  againfrt  any  of  the  knights,  citizens,  or  bur< 
the  time  being,  or  against  any  of  their  mental  or 
servants,  or  any  other  pennon  entitled  to  the  pri' 
iF parliament,  andnosucb  action  bhull  bo  impeached, 
or  delayed  by  or  under  colour  tir  pretence  of  any  pri- 
~  parliament/  Obedience  to  any  rule  of  the  courts 
iiii!»ter  may  be  enfmced  by  dutress  inHuite,  m  case 
m  entitled  to  the  beneOt  of  such  rule  shall  choose 
i  in  tliiii  way. 

Rie  persons  of  membei's  are  still  free  from  arrest  or  im- 
bnment  in  civil  iit^Uous,  but  tbetr  property  is  as  liable  to 
JAegal  claims  of  all  other  persons  as  that  of  any  private 
Pft'idual.  Their  servanU  do  not  enjoy  any  privilege  or 
unity  whatever 

le  privdege  of  freedom  from  arrest  has  always  been 
It  to  the  exception  of  eases  of  *  treason,  felony*  and 
y  of  the  peace;*  and  though  in  other  criminal  charges 
bouse  may,  if  it  see  Ot,  prevent  the  abstraction  of  a 

eber  from  bis  parliameniary  duties,  the  case  of  Lord 
rane.  m  1315,  will  sliow  bow  littli:  protection  the  house 
Smmons  extends  to  its  roembers  m  such  cases.  Lord 
rane,  having  been  indicted  and  convicted  fur  a  con^^pi- 
*^  committed  to  the  Klnl^'^4  Bvuch  prison.    Ho  afier- 

ped,  and  wa«  arrested  by  the  marbbal  while  ^killing 
ivy  counsellor's  benrh  in  the  bouse  tjf  cuinmons, 
\e  right  hand  of  the  cbair,  at  which  lime  there  was  no 
r  present^  prayers  not  having  bcun  rood.    The  com- 
at  privileges  declared  liiai  by  this  proceeding  of  the 
|ibal  of  the  King's  Bench  *  the  privileges  of  parliament 
Hot  appear  to  have  been  violated  so  as  to  call  for  the 
iliori  of  the  bouse/ 
rts  of  justice  have  committed  privileged  persons  for 
pt,   and   parliament   has   refused   tu   protect   them, 
landing  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  t<ih  June,   1757, 
declared  '  thai  no  peer  or  lord  of  parliament  hath 
of  peerage  or  of  parliament  against  beiu^  com* 
process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  bull  to  pay 
to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  him  f  and 
case  of  Earl  Feireis,  it  was  decided  that  an  attach - 
may  be  t;ranied  if  a  peer  refuses  obedience  to  the  writ 
beat»  corpus.     There  have  been  two  recent  cases,  that 
Ir,  Long  Wellesley  in  1831,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lechmeie 
ton   m   )u37,  in  which   niemberii   committed   by  the 
ihancaUor   for  contempt  have  laid  diuius  to  privilege, 
were  not  admitted  by  the  house  of  commons, 

are  always  Aee  from  arrest;  and  3S  regards  the 
their  privilege  is  supposed  to  exist  for  40  days 
every  prorogation  and  40  days  before  the  next  ap- 
meeting^ 

\dicUoii  of  Courts  of  Law  in  Matters  of  Privilege. — 

llinecLion  with  the  exercise  of  privilege,  an  important 

^of  law  arises  as  to  the  junsdiction  of  courts  of  justtcc. 

one  of  great  interest  and  still  greater  doubt  at  the  pre- 

tuoment,  and  has  at  vaiious  times  been  the  occasion  of 

I  dispute  and  dithculty.     Ea^h  house  of  parltament  is 

iwledged  la   be   the  judge  of  its  own   priviL^ges.     Sir 

ird  Coke  afErms,  'wluitever  matter  arises  conrerning 

ir  house  of  parliament,  ou^bt  to  be  examined,  discussed, 

pdjudged  in  that  bougie  to  which  it  relates,  and  not  else- 

|v.    (4  Jmt.)     But  again,  in  the  disputes  lu  the  case  of 

l^ylesbury  men,  which  has  been  already  referred  tu>  the 

I  communicated  to  the  commons  at  a  conference  a  re* 

lion,  '  that  neither  house  of  parliament  have  power  by 

^ote  or  declaratian   to  create   to  ihcmselvei   new  privi- 

i  not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  par- 

mC  ^^i<^^  ^'^  assented  to  by  the  commons.  (14  Com- 

vVournali,  555,  5G00    The  degree  of  jurisdiction  to 

r    F,a,  No,  1U73, 


be  exercised  by  the  courU  and  I  he  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  actions  involving  matters  of  privilege,  it  wovild  indeed 
be  diflicult  to  detenu  ine,  after  the  inconsistencies  which 
have  been  shown  in  practice  and  the  great  variety  of  opir.iuns 
expressed  by  learned  men.  No  more  ttian  a  concise  state- 
ment of  a  few  cases  will  be  needed  to  show  the  diliictiltics 
in  which  the  question  U  involved. 

First,  as  to  the  right  of  courts  to  inquire  into  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  iirivilegea  claimed  by  either  house  ot 
parliament.  Coke  lays  it  down  that* judges  ought  not  to 
give  any  opiniun  of  a  matter  of  parhameut,  because  it  is 
not  to  be  decided  by  the  common  laws,  but  secundum  leges 
et  cnntueiudtnem  parliamenti ;  and  bO  the  judfi;es  in  djvtrs 
parliaments  have  confessed.*  f  4 /«*/.,  15.)  VVhen  Paty, 
one  of  the  Aylesbury  men,  was  brought  before  the  Queen\ 
Bench  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Mr,  Justice  Powell  said 
*  this  court  may  judge  of  privilege,  but  not  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  bouse  of  commons;'  and  again,  *tbis  court 
judges  of  privilege  only  incidentally:  for  when  an  action 
is  brought  in  tliis  cuurl,  it  roust  be  given  one  way  or 
other.'  4 2  Lcrd  Raymond.  1 1 05.)  The  opinions  of  other  jud^^es 
to  the  sntne  effect,  expressed  at  difi^rent  times,  might  also 
be  given.  The  words  contained  m  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
the  '  debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  pur- 
liainent,'  are  gene  roily  relied  upon  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine.  If  this  view  were  always  taken  of  the  question, 
little  ditTerence  between  parliament  and  the  courts  of  law 
would  arise.  The  course  would  be  simple.  Wliatever  action 
might  be  brought  would  b«  delermined  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  house  whose  privileges  were  questioned  ;  and  if 
the  lords,  in  cose  of  appeal,  were  to  abide  by  the  same  rule, 
there  would  he  no  dissensions.  But  as  such  unanimity  of 
opinion  has  not  always  existed,  there  bas  been  a  clashing  of 
jurisdictions  which  tiolbmg  probably  but  a  statute  can  pre- 
vent for  the  fulure, 

A  judgment  wai  oblaincd  against  Sir  W.  Williams,  the 
Speaker  of  the  hou^e  ufcyinmons,  in  the  second  year  of  James 
IL,  for  having  caused  a  paper  entitled  *  DaiigeiOehT^  Nar- 
rative' to  he  printed  by  order  of  the  house.  Thi5»  the  bouse 
declared  to  be  'an  illegal  judgments'  and  against  the  free- 
dom of  parliament.  A  bill  was  also  brought  in  to  reverse 
the  judgment,  but  it  tniiicariied  in  tlirce  dl Hoi eut  sessions. 
i  I  {»  Comm  orm'  J- » urna  is,    1  7  7,  2  n  5 1  > 

The  denial  ef  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
commons  in  1704,  in  respect  of  the  right  of  elections,  as 
staled  above,  is  another  im]}ortant  occasion  in  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  commons  bas  clashed  witli  the  judgments  of 
legul  tribunals. 

The  only  other  case  which  need  bo  mentioned  in  thia 
place  is  that  of  Sfockdale  r.  Hansard.  Messrs.  Hansard, 
the  priuters  of  the  house  of  commons,  had  printed,  by 
order  of  that  house,  the  Reports  of  I  he  Inspectors  of  Prisons, 
in  which  a  btiok  published  by  Stockdale  was  described  in  a 
manner  which  he  conceived  to  be  libellous.  He  brought  sn 
action  against  Messrs.  Hansard  during  a  recess,  but  had  a 
verdirt  against  lum  upon  a  plea  of  jui»titicaiion,  as  the  jury 
considered  the  desiTiption  of  the  work  in  (lueslion  to  be  accu- 
rate. On  that  occasion  Lord  Chief  J  ustice  Denmnn,  who  tried 
theccuse,  made  a  declaration  adverse  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  which  Messrs.  Hansard  had  set  up  as  part  of  their 
defence.     In  his  direction    to  the  jury,  bis  lordship  said 


*tbat  the  fact  of  the  house  of  commons  having  directed 
Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish  all  their  purliameiUary  reports 
is  no  justiGcation  tor  them,  or  for  any  bookseller  who  pub- 
lishes a  parliamentary  report  containing  a  libel  against  any 
tuan '  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  a  eommitleo 
was  appointed,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  m  1S37,  to  ex- 
amine precedents  and  to  ascertain  llie  law  and  practice  of 
parliament  in  reference  to  the  publicaliun  of  paper*  printed 
by  order  of  l!ie  house.  The  result  of  thcsc  inquiries  was 
the  passing  of  the  folio witig  resolutions  by  the  house:  — 

*That  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  voles, 
and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  eonducive  to 
the  public  interests  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  couslitu^ 
liunal  functions  of  parliament,  more  especially  of  this  hou^^ 
as  the  representative  portion  of  it, 

'  That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  parliament,  this  houa^ 
has  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  \ipon, 
the  existence   and   extent  of  its  privileges,  and   that    t\^^ 
institution  or  prosecution  of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  |>t,^_ 
ceediug,  for  the  purpose  of  brin-^ing  ibera  into  discussioj 
decision  before  any  court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  ii^i 
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lianient,  is  &  liigh  breach  of  privilege,  and  renders  all  parties 
I  concerned  therein  ameniible  to  its  just  displeasure,  and  to 
I  the  punishment  conseqtient  thereon. 

I  *  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon 
ItnalterBof  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of 
either  liouse  of  purhament  ia  contrary  to  the  law  of  parlia- 
i  ment,  and  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of 
I  parliament/ 

Notwithatandinff    these    resolutions,    Stockdale    itnme- 

diately  commencea   another   aclion.    The  Queen's  Bench 

decided  against  the  privileges  of  the  hou&e.     A  third  action 

j>ai4  then  brought  by  Slockdale,   and  not  being  defended, 

I  judgmenl  went  by  default,  and  the  damages  were  asaessed 

1  jn  I  lie  sheriff's  court. 

As  yet  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cotiria  to  inquire  into  the 
^  privileges  of  parliament  and  to  give  judgments  inconsistent 
'with  its  determinalion  has  alone  been  touched  npon ;  the 
>  Tiext  question  is  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  actions  in- 
I  "Volvitrg  privilege  when  brought  in  the  courts.    The  practice 
han  heen  exlreniely  various  and  inconsistent^  as  a  rapid  view 
of  it  wilf  show.    An  action  had  been  brought  ainiinst  Tup- 
ham,  the  serjeant-atarmii,  for  executing  the  orders  of  the 
house  of  commons   in  arresting  cerlain  persona,     Topham 
pleaded  to  the  jurisdicivm  of  the  courts  but  his  plua  wa* 
overruled,  and  judj^iuent  was  given  against  him.  The  house 
declared  the  judgment  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  com* 
mitled  Sir  F*  Pomberton  and  Sir  T.  Jones,  thejudges^  to 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant*  (10  Commons*  Journals^  227.) 
In  speaking  of  this  proceeding.   Lord   Ellenborough  ex* 
pressed  his  surprise  *  that  a  judge  should   have  been  ques- 
tioiied  for  having  given  a  judgment  which  no  other  judge 
[  vho  ever  sat  in  his  place  could  have  differed  from/ 

In  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  so  often  referred  to,  the 
coratnons  declared  *  that  whoever  shall  presume  to  com* 
Bience  any  aclion,  and  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors^ 
and  serjeants-at'law  aolicitingp  prosecuting,  or  pleadmg  in 
any  case,  are  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
house/  The  effect  of  this  resolution,  if  obeyed,  would  be  to 
prevent  the  courts  &om  coming  to  any  decision  at  all  upon 
matters  of  privdege,  as  an  action  would  he  stopped  at  its 
coinraonceraent;  but  ih©  principle  has  not  been  adhered  to. 
When  Sir  F*rancis  Burdett  brought  aclians  agamat  the 
Spejker  and  theserjeant-at-arms^in  It*  10,  for  taking  him  to 
the  Tower  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons,  they  were  directed  to  plead,  and  the  attorney-general 
received  instructions  to  defend  them.  A  committee  at  the 
same  lime  reiiorted  a  resolution  *  that  the  bringing  these 
actions  for  acts  done  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
house  is  a  breach  of  privilege,'  but  it  was  not  adopted  by 
the  house.  The  actions  proceeded  in  the  regular  course, 
and  the  court  of  King's  Bench  sustained  and  vindicated  the 
Burhority  of  the  himse. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Stockdab's  first  action  was 
hro light  when  parliament  was  not  sitting.  Having  no 
fipeci lie  directions  therefore  from  the  hou?ie,  Messrs.  Hansard 
pleaded  to  the  action.  On  the  general  issue  they  proved 
Iheordeisof  the  bouse,  which  were  held  to  be  no  protec- 
tion, but  had  judgment  upon  a  plea  which  would  have 
availed  them  equally  had  they  printed  the  report  complained 
of  on  iheir  own  account.  Notwiihstanding  its  resolutions, 
tho  house,  on  being  arquainted  with  Ibis  actitJii,  instead 
of  acting  upon  them  when  a  second  was  commenced, 
reverted  to  the  precedent  of  1810,  and  directed  Messrs. 
H.in.-tard  to  pltad,  and  the  attorney- general  to  defend  them. 
In  thn  <*ase  nothing  but  the  privileges  of  the  house  of 
commons  were  relied  upon  in  defence  of  Messrs,  Hansard, 
and  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  unanimously  dectded 
agamst  them.  Still  the  house  of  commons  was  reluctant 
to  act  upon  its  own  resolutions,  and  instead  of  punishing 
the  plaintiff  and  luii  legal  advisers,  'under  the  special  cir- 
cum:»tances  of  the  case,*  it  ordt:red  tho  damages  and  costs 
to  be  paid.  The  resolutions  however  were  nut  rescinded, 
and  it  was  then  determined  that  in  case  of  fuiuic  actions^ 
Messrs.  Hansard  should  not  plead  at  all;  and  that  the 
partitji  should  suffer  for  their. contempt  of  the  rcsolytions 
and  authority  of  the  hou^e.  Another  action  was  brought  by 
the  same  person  and  for  the  siame  publication.  Messrs, 
Hiinsard  did  not  plead,  the  judgment  went  against  them  by 
default,  and  the  damages  were  assessed  by  a  jury  in  the 
sheriff's  court  at  600/.  The  sherrtis  of  Middlesex  levied 
for  that  amount,  but  having  been  served  with  copies  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  house,  they  were  anxious  not  to  pay  the 
money  to  Stx^kdale  until  they  were  unable  to  delay  the 


payment  any  longer*     At  the  opening  of  the  i 
liament  in  I84ti,  the  money  was  Mill  in  their  h^nifi. 
House  of  Commons  at  once  entered  an  the  considtfrilJl 
these  proceedings,  which   had  been  carried  on  ia  \ 
its  resolutions,  and  in  the  first  ploee  comtnitted  f 
to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.    Tlie  thertfi  i 
desired  to  refund  the  money,  and,  on  their  refu?.*!,  tmi 
committed.      Mr.  Howard,  th»  solicitor  of  Mr-  Stwidi 
was  suffered  to  escape  with  a  reprimand.     Ttioihefifti 
tained   possession  of  the  money  until  an  attMitiniMM 
issued  from  the  Queen's  Bench,  when  they  \i^A  il  mm\ 
Slockdale.    Stockdale,  while  in  orison,  comtneaoedll 
action  hy  the  same  solicitor,  ana  with  hini  ^ 
to  Newgate  for  the  offence  \  and  Messrs.  Uaoiard  woe 4. 
ordered  not  to  plead.     Once  more  j  udgment  was  enltn^  o 
against  them,  and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damagts  m   '     ^' 

Mr.  France,  the  undoi-shenff,  upon  whom  the  1 
of  this  writ  devolved,  having  been  ften'ed  wiUi  \ 
tions  of  the  commons,  expressed  hy  petition  bill 
pay  obedience  to  them,  and  sought  the  prolee^j 
house.     He  then  obtained  leave  to  show  cauM  1 
court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the  fourth  day  of  Eii 
why  the  writ  of  inquiry  should  not  be  exeeuiiltl 
while  the  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  and  hifl 
did  not  prevent  I  he  prosecution  of  further  »cti«aM 
Howard's  son,  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Pearce,  having  1 
cerned  in  conducting  such  actiona,  were  coiDinittcll 
contempt,  and  Messrs.  Hansard,  as  before,  were  itt 
not  to  plead.     At  length  as  there  appeared  to  Wmp 
hility  of  these  vexatious  actions  being  diseonttnaiirl 
was  introduced   into  the  common?,  by  whioh 
criminal  or  cinl,  against  persons  for  publieationofl 
printed  by  order  of  either  hou^  of  parliament,  trt  t 
stayed  by  the  courts,  upon  delivery  of  a  oertifole ml ^ 
davit  to  the  effect  that  such  publication  is  by  ordirilf 
liaraeut.   This  bill  passed  the  commons,  and  wisMOAif 
the  lords,  by  whom  it  was  returned  with  cerum  \ 
inents,  to  which  the  commons  agreed.     In  ^\ 
Speaker's  warrant  for  taking  Mr,  Howard  intoc 
messengers  had   remained  some   time   in   his  luia 
M'hich  he  brought  an  action  of  trespass  againU  tbt» 
it  was  possible  that  they  might  have  exeosdtij* 
thority,  and  as  the  right  of  the  house  to  < 
directly  brought  into  question,  the  defendanti  \ 
cafio,  instructed   to  plead ;  although  a  elaust  h*  I 
further  proceedings  in  tho  action  was  oontaintd  i 
which  was  pending,  at  that  time,  in  the  houMof^ 
whom  however  it  was  afterwards  omitted. 

Forms  of  Procsdurk. 

Meeting   of  Parliament:   Preliminary    /¥ft 
On  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament  it  is  tba  «irt*>*^ 
the  lord  chancidlor,  with  other  peers  apj)oiotl»4 W**^ 
sion  under  the  great  seal  for  that  purpose,  loflfrtUiPj  K 
liament  by  stating  *  that  her  Majesty  will,  ns  la*  •  ■*    ^ 
members  of  both   houses  shall  be  sworn,  decUfii*»**f 
of  her  calling  this  parliument;    and    it  being 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  should  be 
that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  houne  of  commoas,  »f*^' 
place  wheie  you  are  to  sit,  and  there  pi-oee«d  ivi  iii«  "^ 
ment  of  some  proper  jierson  to  be  your  Speaker 
you  present  such  person  whom  you  shall 
to-morrow  (at  an  hour  staled)  for  her  Majesty's  rwii 
bation/    The  commons  ihen  proceed  at  once  »o  \\yt 
of  their  Speaker.  If  any  debate  arises,  the  clerk  sttit! 
acta  as  Speaker,  and  standing  up,  points  to  tlM 
they  rise.     He  also  puts  the  question.     When 
is  chosen,  his  proposer  and  seconder  oonducl 
chair,  where,  standing  on  the  upper  step,  he  tbi 
house  and  lakes  his  seat.     It  is  usual  for  sonie 
congratulate  hmi  when  he  has  taken  the  chair,    Ai 
is  only  Speaker  elect,  and  as  such  presents  himtdl 
following  day*   in  the   house   of  lords,  and  acqusml*! 
lords  commissioners  that  the  choice  of  the  eomvtfi^} 

*  fallen  upon  him,'  that  he  feels  the  diflieuiti^  of  Im  . 
and  arduous  otlke,  and  that,  *  if  it  should  be  her  MiJ«2 
pleasure  to  disapprove  of  this  choice^  her  maJMty  s  ^v»^ 
commons  will  at  once  select  some  other  metabcr  rf  (^ 
house  better  qualified  to  fill  the  station  than  hiSMi^  * 
is  stated  by  Hatsell.  that  there  have  been  only  two  i!ii*W* 

*  in  which  neither  this  form,  of  having  the  royal  jmrv^^ 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  nor  Ihe  &\hxtt^^ 
kmg*i  approbfltioQ  of  the  person  elected^  hm^  ht/tm  obfii*^ 
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i  first  is  the  election  of  Sir  HarboUle  Grimstone,  on  the 
b  of  April,  1 660,  to  be  Speaker  of  the  CbnvenUoti  Par- 
lent  wliich  met  at  the  Restoralion ;  the  other,  i:^  the 
ltji>n  of  Mr,  Fowle.  2-indJanuaiyf  168S-9,  in  tbeConven- 
Wl lament  at  ihe  Revolution.*  The  only  instance  of 
fxi  approbation  being  refused  is  in  the  case  of  Sir 
d  Seymour  in  1678.  Sir  John  Top  ham  indeed  was 
Speaker  in  1450,  but  bis  excuse  was  admitted  by  the 

End  another  was  cbo&en  by  the  commons  in  his  place. 
»r  to  avoid  a  simdar  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
ir  Edwajd  Seymour,  who  knew  that  it  had  been  de- 
fied to  accept  hts  excuse,  omitted  the  u^ual  form. 
m  ihe  Speaker  has  been  approved,  he  lays  claim  on 
of  the  cummons,  'by  humble  petition*  lo  all  their 
i  and  vmdoubted  rights  and  privileges.*  wbich  being 
ned,  the  Speaker  with  the  commons  retires  from  the 
the  house  {if  lords. 

I  houses  then  proceed  to  take  the  oatln  required  by 
lo  tlie  commk}n&  the  Speaker  takuii  them  before  any 
Ittember.  Three  or  four  dayi  are  uiuaHy  occupied 
duty  before  the  queen  declares*  to  both  bou&es,  in 
or  by  commission,  the  causes  of  calling  the  parlia- 
From  this  time  business  proceed:^  regularly.  The 
ling  usually  done  in  b<jth  houses  is  to  vote  an  address 
^er  lo  tbe  speech  from  the  throne, 
e  any  business  is  undertaken,  prayers  are  read;  in 
lae  of  lordi  by  a  bishop,  and  in  ibe  communis  by 
faplain.  The  former  usually  meet  at  f^ve  o*clock  iu 
nooOt  the  latter  at  four. 
duct  of  BimnesSt  Dmsion^,  ^c. — In  the  house  of 
busme?s  may  proceed  when  three  peers  are  present, 
brty  members  aie  required  to  assist  in  the  deliberations 
e  lower  house.  If  that  number  be  not  present  at  four 
ck  in  the  afternoon,  or  if  notice  be  taken,  or  if  it  appear 
division*  that  less  than  that  number  are  present,  the 
ker  adjourns  the  house  until  ibe  next  sitting  day.  In 
liousc;S  all  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority,  but  in 
lords  proxies  are  counted,  while  in  the  I'ommons  none 
vote  but  those  present  in  the  house  when  the  question  is 
*y  ihe  Speaker  or  chairman.  When  any  question  arises 
^hicb  a  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed,  it  beoomea 
Mfty  to  ascertain  the  numbers  on  each  side.  In  the 
Rlie  party  in  favour  of  the  que'stion  are  cmllotl  'c<jntent,* 
Mi  opposed  to  it,  *  not -content.*  In  the  commons  ihese 
m  ftro  de^nbed  as  the  '  ayes'  and  '  noes.'  When  the 
lier  cannot  decide  by  the  voices  which  party  has  the 
ritji  or  when  bis  decision  is  disputed,  a  division  lakes 
ylhi*  ii  efl'ected  «n  the  lords  by  sending  ihe  *conteitt»* 
fonlents,'  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
i  leaving  one  party  in  the  huuse.  Each  party  is  thus 
I  separately.  The  practice  m  the  other  bouse,  until 
raa  to  send  one  party  forth  into  the  lobby,  the  other 
|j»i;  in  the  house.  Two  tellers  for  each  party  then 
1  ibe  numbers,  and  reported  them.  In  ItiSG  it  was 
il  advisable  lo  adopt  some  mode  of  recording  the  names 
libers  who  voted,  and  for  this  purpose  several  contri- 
were proposed.  The  one  adopted  and  now  in  operation 
Tliere  are  two  lobbies,  one  at  each  end  of  the  house; 
lision  the  house  is  ontirelycleared,  one  party  being  sent 
of  the  lobbies.  Two  clerks  are  stationed  at  each  of 
^trance^  lo  tbe  bouse,  holding  lists  of  the  members  in 
%»etici»l  order  printed  upon  larj^e  sheets  of  thick  paste- 
bo  a>  to  avoid  the  trouble  aud  delay  of  turning  over 
^  Wbde  the  memberi  are  passing  uito  the  bouse 
K  Ihe  clerks  [dace  a  mark  against  eaih  of  their  names, 
Ucie  tellers  count  tbe  number.  These  sheets  of  paste- 
^  are  sent  off  tu  the  printer,  who  prints  the  marked 
min  their  order;  and  the  division  lists  are  then  de- 
H  on  the  following  morning  together  with  the  votes 
roeeedmgsof  the  house.  This  plati  has  been  quite 
iful ;  tbe  names  are  taken  down  with  great  accuracy, 

little  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  process, 
mmitteos  of  the  whole  house,  divisions  are  taken  by 
tiers  of  each  party  crossing  over  to  the  opposite 
the  house,   unless  five  members  require  that   the 
shah  be  noted  in  the  usual  manner, 
dition  to  the  power  of  expretesinpf  assent  or  dissent 
ttf,  peers  may  record  their  opinion  and  the  grounds 
a*  proie«t/  which  i>  entered  in  tbe  Journals,  together 
names  of  all  the  peers  who  concur  in  it. 
matters  of  great  interest  are  to  be  debated  in  the 
house,  the  lords  ai*e  '  summoned ;'  and  in  the  houae 
Omraons  an  order  is  occabionully  made  that  the  house 


be  called  over,  and  members  not  al  fending  ^ben  their 
names  are  called,  are  reported  as  defaulters,  and  ordered  lo 
attend  on  another  day,  when,  if  they  are  still  absent  and  no 
excuse  be  offered,  they  are  sometimes  committed  U>  the  cu»« 
tody  of  the  serjeant-ul-arms. 

The  business  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  attention 
of  both  houses  f  if  we  except  the  hearing  of  appeals  by  the 
lords  and  ihe  trial  of  controverted  elections  by  the  commons) 
is  llie  passing  of  bills ;  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  re* 
spect  to  them  may  be  briefly  described  m  tbe  first  place. 

Bills,  PusLtc  A?fD  Private. 

Bills  are  divided  into  two  classes— such  as  are  of  a  publio 
nature  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  i^tate,  and  such 
as  relate  only  to  lo(^al  or  private  matters.  The  former  are 
introduced  directly  by  the  motions  of  members;  the  latter 
are  brought  in  upon  petitions  from  the  parties  interested, 
after  tbe  necessai-y  notices  have  been  given  and  u\\  forms 
required  by  the  standing  ordei-^  have  been  complied  with. 

With  few  exceptions,  public  bills  may  originate  in  either 
house,  unless  they  be  for  granting  supplies  of  any  kind,  or 
involve  directly  or  indirectly  the  levying  or  appropriation  of 
any  tax  or  fine  upon  the  people.  The  exclusive  right  of  ihti 
conimona  to  deal  with  all  legislation  of  ibis  nature  affect* 
very  extensively  the  practice  of  intrudueing  private  bills 
into  either  house.  Thus,  all  those  which  authorise  the 
levying  of  local  tolls  or  rates  are  brought  in  upon  petition 
to  the  lower  house.  These  compose  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  private  bilk.  All  measures  of  local  improvement, 
whether  for  enclosing  lands,  lighting,  watching,  and  im- 
proving towns,  establishing  police,  or  making  roads,  bridges, 
railways,  canab,  or  other  public  works,  originate  in  tbe 
commons.  On  the  other  hand,  many  bdls  of  a  personal 
nature  are  always  sent  down  from  (he  lords,  such  as  bills 
aflecting  private  estates,  for  dissolving  marriages^  and  for 
the  tmturalizatiun  of  aliens.  As  a  question  of  principle  it 
is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  bills 
must  begin  in  one  house,  but  much  obstruction  to  business 
and  a  very  unequal  division  of  labour  are  ihe  results  of  the 

firaeiice.  Bills  aflecting  the  peerage  must  originate  in  the 
ords,  and  acts  of  grace  with  the  crown,  where  the  prero- 
gative of  mercy  is  vested. 

Progrt9»  o/Billt:  Public  Bills. — Motions  for  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  of  a  public  nature  are  not  very  Ci*equently 
refused.  The  more  usual  time  for  oppoiimg  any  measure  in 
its  progress  is  on  the  second  reading,  when  all  the  provisions 
are  known,  and  the  general  principle  and  effect  of  them  may 
be  considered.  When  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  cer- 
tain members  are  ordered  lo  prepare  it,  being  the  proposer 
and  seconder  of  tbe  motion,  to  whom  others  are  sometimes 
added.  It  i>  then  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  and  a 
day  is  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  which  generally  leaves 
a  sutlcient  interval  for  the  printing  aud  circulation  of  the 
bill. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  second  reading  is  the 
occasion  on  whvcb  a  bill  is  more  particularly  canvassed. 
Its  principle  is  at  that  time  made  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  if  it  rueel  with  approval,  the  bill  is  commitled,  either  to 
a  coinrniltee  of  the  whole  house  or  to  a  select  committee, 
to  consider  its  several  provisions  in  detail*  A  commiiiee  of 
the  whole  house  is  in  fact  the  house  itself,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker  from  the  chuir;  but  the  rule  which  allows 
members  to  speak  as  often  as  they  think  fit,  instead  of 
restricting  them  to  a  single  speech,  as  at  other  limes,  alloids 
great  facilities  for  the  careful  examination  and  full  discus- 
sion of  details.  The  practice  of  referring  bilk  of  an  intrirato 
and  technical  description  to  select  coramitieoij  has  be*iome 
very  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  might  be  extended  with 
advantage.  Many  bills  are  understood  by  a  few  members 
only,  whose  observations  are  lislened  to  with  impatience, 
and  thus  valuable  suggestions  are  often  withheld  in  the 
house,  which  in  a  committee  might  be  embodied  in  the  bilL 
By  leaving  such  bilU  to  a  select  cummiliee,  the  house  is 
enabled  to  attend  to  measures  more  generally  interesting, 
whde  other  business,  of  perhaps  equal  importance,  is  pro- 
oeediii^  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  has  always  ihe  opportunity 
of  revising  amendments  introduced  by  tbe  tomtuiliee. 

Before  a  bill  gues  inio  committee  there  are  certain  blanks 
for  dates,  amount  of  penalties,  &c.,  which  are  filled  up  in 
this  slog*!.  Bills  of  importance  aie  often  recomtnitted,  or 
in  other  words,  puss  twice,  and  even  in  some  instances  three 
or  four  times  through  the  committee.  When  the  proceed 
inffs  in  committee  are  terminated,  the  bdl  is  reported  with 
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tlid  arntnclnf^nti  to  th^  bouse,  on  wl^Ich  oecasbu  ihej  !irc 
agreed  to,  amcDcleJ,  or  disagreed  to.  js  ibe  cjise  may  he.  U 
mttiiy  amend  men  Is  have  been  made,  il  i!*  a  CLnnmou  and 
very  li^eful  |»r4Ci»'*e  to  repnnt  ihe  bill  before  the  reju>rl  is 
taken  itita  cutisidcnition.  After  the  report  has  been  njrreed 
to»  tbc  bill  with  the  amendments  is  ordered  !o  be  eti^Tussed 
previous  to  llie  ihird  reading.  A  proposition  wju  made  not 
long  since,  but  without  surcetis,  for  dii^coniinuing  the  custom 
of  engrossment  upon  parchment,  and  for  using  an  examnied 
c-opy  of  tlie  printed  bdl»  signed  by  the  ckrk  of  the  bouse, 
Jbr  ftll  ihe  puq»oses  for  which  the  engrossed  copy  is  now 
required. 

The  lhir»l  reading  U  a  stage  of  great  Imporlnncai  on  which 
the  entire  measure  is  reviewed,  and  the  bouse  deterraines 
wliether,  after  tlie  amendments  that  have  been  made  on 
previous  stages,  it  is  fit  on  the  whole  to  pa'^s  and  become 
i!i\v.  The  question,  *  that  this  bill  do  pat»s,*  which  immtv 
diutely  succeeds  the  tliird  reading,  is  usually  no  more  ihnn  a 
form,  but  there  have  been  occasions  on  which  that  question 
has  been  opposed,  and  cveo  negulivcd.  The  title  of  the 
bill  is  settled  last  of  alL 

An  interval  of  some  days  usunlly  einpscs  between  each  of 
the  pHncipa!  stages  of  a  bill ;  but  when  there  *»  any  parti- 
cular eaui^e  for  haste,  and  there  is  no  opposilion»  these  de- 
lays are  disi>ensed  with,  and  the  bdl  is  alio  wed  to  i>as5 
thmugh  several  stages,  and  oecnsionally  through  alt^  on 
the  same  day. 

This  statement  of  the  process  of  bills  applies  equally  to 
both  houses  of  parliament.  There  is  however  a  slight  dis- 
tinction in  the  title  of  a  bill  while  pending  in  the  lords, 
which  is  always  '  intituled  au  net/  whether  it  has  origiimled 
in  ibw  lords  or  has  been  brought  up  from  the  commons. 

When  the  commons  have  parsed  a  bill,  they  send  il  to  the 
lords  by  one  of  their  own  members,  who  is  usually  accom* 
panied  by  others.  The  lords  wnd  down  bills  by  two  masters 
in  i;hauf*ery ;  unless  they  relate  to  the  crown  or  Ihe  royal 
family,  m  which  case  they  arc  generally  sent  by  two 
judges* 

/v/ra/tf  Biih. — In  deliberating  tipon  private  bills  parlia- 
ment may  be  considered  as  acting  judicially.  The  conflict- 
ing interests  of  privolc  parlies,  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
the  protection  of  ihe  public  have  to  bo  rcconnled.  Care 
must  be  Taken,  in  furthenng  an  apparently  useful  object^ 
that  injufilice  be  not  done  to  individuals,  although  ihe 
public  may  derive  advantage  from  it.  Vigilance  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  le*l  palties  professing  to  have  the  public 
inieicsts  in  view  should  be  establishing*  under  lb'.*  protection 
of  a  statute,  an  injurious  monoooly.  The  rights  of  land- 
owners amongst  ihemselvet^,  ana  of  the  i>uor,  must  be  scru- 
tinised m  passing  an  enclosure  bill.  Every  description  of 
interest  is  affecled  by  the  making  of  a  raUway.  Land,  houses^ 
parks,  and  pleasure-grounds  arc  sacrificed  to  ihe  superior 
claini  of  public  utility  over  private  rights.  The  repugnance 
of  some  proprietors  to  permit  the  line  to  approach  iheir 
estates— the  eagerness  of  others  to  share  in  the  bounty  of 
the  company  and  lo  receive  treble  the  value  of  their  land, 
emtiarrass  the  decision  of  parliament  as  to  the  real  merits  of 
Ihe  undertaking,  which  would  be  sufllcienlly  difliciilt  with- 
out ^uch  contentions.  If  a  company  receive  authority  to 
disturb  the  rights  of  persons  not  interested  in  their  works, 
il  is  indispensable  that  ample  security  bo  taken  thnt  they 
are  able  to  complele  them  so  as  to  attain  that  public  utility 
which  alone  justified  the  powers  being  entrusted  to  them. 
The  imprudence  of  speculators  is  to  be  restrained,  and  un- 
profitable adventures  discountenanced,  or  directed  into 
idiaimels  of  usefulness  and  profit.  In  short,  parliament 
must  be  the  umpire  between  ill  parties,  and  endeavour  to 
reconcile  all  interests. 

The  inquiries  that  are  nccessar}'  to  be  conducted  in  order 
to  determine  upon  the  merits  of  private  bills  are  too  exten- 
sive fiir  the  house  to  undcrlukcp  and  it  has  therefore  been 
u?^ual  to  delegate  them  to  commiilees.  To  prevent  parties 
Iroin  being  taken  by  surprise,  the  standing  orders  require 
certain  notices  to  be  given  (to  the  public  by  adverliscraent, 
and  to  parlies  interested  by  personal  service)  of  the  inten- 
tion to  petition  parliament*  The  first  thing  which  is  done 
by  the  commons  on  receiving  the  petition  therefore  is  to 
inquire  wbeth<fr  these  notices  have  been  properly  given,  and 
if  all  oilier  fonns  prescribed  by  the  standing  orders  have 
^en  obsierved.  This  inquiry  is  confided  to  a  committee, 
who  report  their  determinaifon  to  the  house.  It  will  bo 
necessary  here  to  explain  the  constitution  of  this  committee. 
'^nO'l  very  recently  il  wu  the  practice  for  the  Speaker  to 


prepare  '  ILits '  of  members  wbo  were  to  fatm 

on  bil!»  relating  to  particular  counties,  in  toell  t 
a>«  to  c-ombmea  fair  proportion  of  members  conn«tcdi 
Ihe  locality,  with  the  representatives  of  plares  rcraGvetif 
any  local  influence  or  prejudice.     Each  of  1/ 
.«istcd  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  membetv,  anj 
formed   Iho  committee.    This  syatern  wis  h 
objections.    The  number  of  the  committee  wii  !»' 
to  allow  any  responsibility  to  attach  to  the  meniberL 
were  canvassed  to  vote  by  eacli  of  Ihe  opposing  parlM^ 
out  having  heard  the  evidence  or  arguments  on  either 
and  were  sometimes  induced  to  crowd  into  the  coi 
room  and  reverse  decisions  which  had  been  trnTM 
long  and  patient  inquiry.    These  evils  led  t 
which  has  not  long  been  Irie*!.  but  which  i- 
improvement  upon  the  former  syslein,     Aji  pnuui 
private  bilU  are  referred  to  the  same  seleet  oonifiiittiaf 
isappoinlefl   at  the  be;juiniii{*  of  each  aeesion,  and 
posed  of  members  wliose  habits  of  busine^i 
acquaint nnce  with  this  branch  of  legislation  coiistHulii 
a  tribunal  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  old  Im 
tecs,     A  uniform  const rur.i ion  of  the  standing 
more  likely  to  be  maintained  by  one  commiUte 
several;  and  partiality  in  any  one  case  is  scarcely 
able  in  a  budy  which  has  lo  decide  upon  all. 

The  report  which  this  committee  makes  to  the 
simply  whether  the  standmg  orders  have  been 
with  or  not.     If  it  be  favourable,  leave  is  at  one* 
bring  in  ihe  bill ;  if  not,  it  is  referred  to  anotbor 
also  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  setaion,  and 
*  committee  on  standing  orderV  whose  provinee  itii 
quire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  and 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  dispensinji;  with  the 
orders,  of  requiring  notices,  or  imposing  new 
Ibis  committee  decide  that  the  parties  are  not 
indulgence*  it  is  btill  competent  for  the  hotuo  tt 
standing  orders,  as  it  does  not  by  any  tnea&sdi^ 
authority;  yet  in  practice  the  report  is  final.    Atti 
sometimes  made  to  overrule  it,  but  never,  we 
success. 

When  nothing  has  occurred  to  obstnict  ihi 
the  bill,  it  is  read  a  first  time;  after  which  seven  el 
must  elapse  befi>>re  the  second  reading,  the  bill  bein^l 
and  delivered  tomemliers  in  the  interval.    The 
now  considered  by  the  house,  as  in  the  case  of  |hjI 
and  if  the  question  for  reading  the  bill  be  carnedLtf 
committed  to  a  select  committee.     The  consiitutiom 
mittces  on  petitions  has  already  been  expUinecL 
list  committees  were  resorted  to,  both  the  pel    " 
bill  itself  were  referred  to  th©  same  committee, 
sent  a  new  mode  of  appointing  committees  is  in 
It  has  been  tried  for  a  short  lime  only,  and  must 
by  further  experience  before  any  decided  opmioft 
given  upon  its  merits.  The lista which  have  already' 
scribed  are  much  reduced  in  number,  and  a  coDi 
selection  is  appointed,  to  whom  members  upon  the  li 
signify  their  intention  to  attend  throughout  Ibe  wf 
ceedings  before  ihey  arc  permitted  to  vote.    The 
of  selection  have  power  also  lo  add  to  the  Spetkeiy 
member  who  declares  that  his  constituents  are  ' 
rested  in  the  bill,  provided  they  be  satisfied  as  to  ibe 
of   such  interest.    They  then  add  a  certain  n 
other  members  not  locally  interested,  in  such  & 
as  they  may  think  (it. 

In  committee,  the  bill,  if  opposed^  undergoes  t 
amination.  Pelitions  against  it  are  presented  totfat 
and  referred  to  the  committee,  who  hear  eouuaet 
mine  witnesses.  The  principle  of  the  bill  hatbedl  1 
means  established  by  the  second  reading,  for  the 
is  discusse«l  in  the  committee,  and  if  it  be  deti; 
them  that  it  has  not  been  proved,  there  is  an  eu'l 
The  report  is  ordered  lo  lie  upon  the  table,  aiitl  ^.  ; .' 
further  notice  is  taken  of  it.  The  house  in  It i  1  m"  i^^~ ' 
delegate  itsauthoriiy  more  entirely  to  the  couiUiiU*?*!^^ 
bill  than  to  any  other  committee,  as  it  allows  theoi  toM 
against  a  principle  in  favour  of  which  it  has  already  dsM 
an  opinion :  howe%'er  it  has  sometimes  interfered  m  *''■* 
ner  which  will  be  best  explained  by  brietty  dotaduUT  *jj 
ca?es.  In  1836  the  committee  on  the  I>«ri)«miS««l* 
West*  Railway  Bill  reporie*!,  according  to  the  usml  ^^ 
that  the  preamble  had  not  been  proved  to  their  satisiacl'^* 
upon  which  they  were  ordered  to  re-assemble  for  tbt  f^** 
\  y^nyt  kA  i«^t\\tv%  %^c^%\Vv  the  preamble,  and  tb« 
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out  iu  detail  on  vrhlch  the^  had  come  to  their  reio- 
Thedeiailed  reirori  was  accordingly  made,  but  ilie 
11  of  ihe  pommittce  was  not  furihtr  questioned.  In 
lie  bills  fur  making  four  distinct  Vme$  of  railway  to 
on  liad  been  referred  to  one  committee.     An  unpre- 

Sl  contest  II ro^'  between  the  prgmolers  of  ibo  com- 
ine*;  and  at  length  it  wtis  apprehended  that  all  the 
^Id  Ue  lost  by  the  combination  of  three  of  tbo  par- 
binsl  each  of  the  lines  on  which  the  commitlee  would 
►determine  separately.  This  c^an^nequence  was  pre- 
tty an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  *  make  a  spe^ 
ort  of  the  engineering  particulars  of  each  of  the  lines* 
Ae  the  hout^e  to  determine  which  to  send  back  for 
I  of  having  the  landowners  heard  mud  the  clauses 

\  commiltee  allow  that  the  allej^ations  of  the  pream- 
fie  been  proved,  they  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
I'Vy  clause.  But  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the 
He,  the  modern  praclice  concerning  railway  bilU  may 
Irted  to.  There  are  m  many  grounds  upon  whieli 
pmble  may  fail  to  be  proved,  and  so  many  points  on 
■he  commitiue  should  be  informed  before  a  just  de- 
mam  be  given,  that  in  1836  ii  rule  waa  established 
pbliges  the  commitlee  to  report  in  detail.  On  re- 
I  the  report,  ihe  house  is  now  acquainted  with  ihe 
lirticulars  from  which  tiie  expediency  of  the  mea!«ure 
■  i^llected.  The  length  of  tht?  line,  — Uie  prabable 
pof  the  wurksand  the  sufficiency  of  the  estimatei^ — 

tnue  expected  from  passengers  and  from  agriculiural 
or  merchandise,  wtih  the  grounds  ef  the  calcula- 
4lhe  engineering  difticuhies — thif  gradients  anfl  curves^ 
Mistnicily  stated.  This  system  might  be  exlended, 
fiat  ad vantDT^e.  to  other  daises  of  bills  ;  but  is  con- 
I  present  to  railway  bills  ulonc.  Much  attention  has 
itid  of  late  ti>  the  improvetneut  of  the  modes  of  con- 
g  private  busine!*s,  aiid  it  is  not  improbable  that  de- 
reports  may  form  part  of  the  future  recommendations 
pD  it  tees,  on  whom  the  task  of  suggesting  further  im* 
lenls  may  be  imposed. 

I  standing  order,  l^th  Det ember,  1  S3 1„  parlies  com* 
\g  of  any  vote  of  a  committee  on  a  private  bUl  are  at 
!to  petition  against  that  particular  vote,  on  entering 
kond  with  two  sureties  for  payment  of  costs.  A  com* 
fcf  seven  may  then  be  upnointed,  by  ballot,  out  of 
pbers  who  are  chosen  at  Ine  beginning  of  the  sesr* 
Ft  he  committee  of  appeal.'  This  |K)wer  of  objecting 
ptesofa  committee  however  is  very  rivrely  resorted 
llppears  to  be  little  more  than  nominal.  There  have 
pwn  by  the  houRe  some  rductatice   to  permit   any 

II  appeal,  and  a  desire  to  hmit  Ihe  application  of  Ihe 
p  order. 

p  been  said  that  public  bills  are  occasionally  referred 
tcomroitices;  these  however  must  also  pass  through 
dttee  of  the  whole  house.  Private  bills  are  coin- 
»  select  committees  only.  Bills  for  divorces,  by  a 
ordci',  were  committed,  like  public  bills,  to  cora- 
li^f  the  whole  house,  until  the  llth  February,  1840, 
I  order  was  made  fur  referring  them  to  a  select  oom- 
'  nine  memberii, 

I  not  he  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  progress 
biUs,  which  differs  only  from  that   already  de- 
lin  respect  of  bills  of  a  public  nature,  in  the  necessity 

R in  specified  intervals  between  each  stage,  and  for 
n  the  private  bill  oihce. 

f  house  of  lords,  when  a  private  bill  is  unoppoied, 
Tiitted  to  the  permanent  chairman  of  committees. 
)ther  peers  may  attend ;  but  when  a  bill  is  to  be 
the  committee  on  slanding  orders  inquires  whether 
liding  orders  have  been  complied  with,  and  if  so,  the 
lefcrrod  to  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  a  stand- 
^mittee  of  five  peers,  to  whom  h  confided  the  duty 
MiDg  all  committers  on  opposed  bills,  according  to 
MlQittances  of  each  case. 

Mer  to  ensure  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
(of  private  bills,  some  of  which  are  very  voluminoust 
(Me  of  commons  have  lately  adopted  a  rults  lequinng 
0t  of  the  bills  to  be  laid  befoie  them  six  days  before 
lond  reudingt  and  breviutes  of  the  amendtnents  made 
Fcommiltee,  before  the  house  take  the  report  into 
tpation, 

fkr^nces  b€tw*'en  ihe  two  How^^j.— Tlie  progress  of 
I  each  bouse  of  parliament  having  been  detailed^  it 
iiaiiift  to  describe  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  case 


of  diflference  between  them.  When  a  bill  has  been  re- 
turned by  either  house  to  Ihe  other,  with  amendment* 
which  are  disagreed  to,  a  conference  is  desired  by  the  house 
which  disagrees  to  the  amendment,  to  acquaint  the  other 
with  the  reasons  for  such  disagreement ;  in  order,  to  use  the 
words  of  Hati^ell,  *  that  after  considering  those  reasons,  the 
house  maybe  induced,  either  not  to  insist  upon  their  amend* 
raenls,  or  may,  in  their  turn,  assign  &uch  arguments  for 
having  made  them,  aij  may  prevail  upon  the  other  house  to 
agree  to  ihem.  If  the  house  which  amend  the  bill  are  not 
laatisfied  and  convinced  by  the  reasons  urged  for  disagreeing 
to  the  amendments,  but  persevere  in  insisting  upon  their 
amendments,  the  form  is  to  desire  another  conference  ;  at 
which,  in  iheir  turn,  they  state  their  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  amendments,  and  the  reasons  why  they  cannot  do' 
part  from  them ;  and  if  after  such  second  conference  the 
other  house  resolve  to  insist  upon  disagreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, they  ought  then  to  demand  a  "  free  conference,"  at 
which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  may  be  more  amply  and 
freely  discussed.  If  this  measure  should  prove  ineffectual, 
and  jf,  after  several  free  conferences,  neither  house  can  be 
induced  to  depart  from  the  point  ihey  originally  insisted 
upon,  nothing  further  can  be  done,  and  ihe  bill  must  be 
lust.'  An  interesting  occasion  on  which  all  these  proceed- 
ings were  successively  adopted  has  recently  occurred ;  a  free 
conference  had  not  been  held  since  I76'2,  untd  a  contest 
arose  in  1836  upon  amendments,  made  by  tLe  lords  to  a  bill 
for  amending  the  Act  lor  regulating  ^lunicipal  Girpom- 
ttons. 

Whether  t!ie  conference  be  desired  by  the  lords  or  by  the 
commons,  the  former  have  the  sole  right  of  appointing  the 
time  and  place  uf  meeting.  The  hout^e  that  seeks  the  con- 
fevence  must  clearly  express  in  their  me^isage  the  subject 
upon  which  it  is  desired,  and  it  is  not  granted  as  a  mailer 
of  cour!!e.  There  are  many  instances  to  be  I'ound  in  the 
Journals  in  which  a  conference  has  been  refujicd,  but  not  of 
late  years.  The  reasons  that  are  to  be  offered  to  the  other 
house  are  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  report  ibem  for  the  approTal  of  the  house.  These 
reasons  are  generally  very  short,  but  in  some  cases  argu- 
ment* have  been  entered  into  at  considerable  length.  The 
conference  is  conducted  by  'Managers'  for  both  houses, 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  house  desiring  the  conference,  are 
the  members  of  the  commiltee  who  have  drawn  up  the  rea- 
sons, to  whom  others  are  occasionally  added.  Their  duly 
is  lo  read  and  deliver  in  the  reasons  with  which  ihey  are 
entrusted  to  the  managers  of  the  other  house,  who  report 
them  to  the  house  which  they  represent.  At  a  free  con- 
ference the  managers  on  either  side  have  more  discretion 
vested  in  them,  and  may  urge  whatever  arguments  ihey 
think  Ht.  A  debate  arose  in  the  last  free  conference,  lo 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  the  speeches  of  the  ma- 
nagers were  taken  in  short-hand  and  printed.  While  the 
conference  is  being  held,  the  business  of  both  houses  is  sus- 
pended until  the  return  of  the  managers. 

Amendments  made  to  bills  by  either  house  are  not  the 
only  occasions  upon  whi«'.h  conferences  are  demanded.  Re- 
solutions of  importance,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  house  is  desired,  are  communicated  in  this  manner. 
Reports  of  commvlteos  have  also  been  communicated  by 
means  of  a  conference.  In  1B29  a  conference  was  demanded 
by  the  commons  lo  request  au  explanation  of  the  ciicu in- 
stances under  which  a  bill  that  hiyl  been  amended  by  the 
lord^  had  received  the  royal  assent  without  being  returned 
lo  the  commons  for  their  concurrence.  The  lords  expressed 
their  regret  at  the  mistake,  and  stated  that  ihey  had  ihem- 
belves  Ijoen  prepared  to  desire  a  conference  upon  the  sulk* 
ject,  when  they  received  the  message  from  the  commons. 

Conferences  were  formerly  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
but  since  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  iiarliament  by 
fire  in  1831,  that  apartment  has  been  appropriated  lo  the 
sittings  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  conferences  now  roeei 
in  one  of  the  lords'  commitlee  rooms. 

Royal  Ament  to  5 r//**— When  a  bill  has  passed  both 
house*,  it  reraaiiia  in  the  house  of  lords  until  the  royal 
assent  is  given,  unless  it  be  a  bdl  af  supply,  in  which  case 
it  is  returned  to  the  commons.  The  royal  assent  may  bo 
signified  by  the  king  either  in  person  or  by  commissiot*. 
Several  bilfa  are  usually  allowed  lo  accumulate  before  the 
royal  assent  is  given,  and  then,  if  it  be  during  a  session,  a 
commission  is  generally  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  that 
purpose.  Three  of  ihe  lords  commissioners,  seated  on  a 
form  between  the  throne  sod  the  wooUeck  in  the  house  \ 
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ior<3ii,  coramaBtl  their  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  signify  lo 
the  commons  that  iheir  atlenduuce  is  desired,  upon  which 
the  commans  with  the  Speaker  come  to  the  bar.  The  litks 
of  the  bills  being  then  read,  ihe  royal  assent  to  each  is  sig- 
nified by  the  clerk  of  the  parliauieiit  in  Nonuaii  French. 
For  a  public  bill  the  form  of  exprei^^on  is  *  Le  roy  in  veult  i 
for  a  private  bill,  *  Sot t  fait  come  il  exl  desiree  ;^  upon  a 
petition  detuanding  a  right,  whether  public  or  private,  *  Sfiii 
droit  fait  come  il  est  destree*  [Petition  of  Right.]  A  bill 
of  supply  is  carried  up  and  presented  by  the  Speaker,  and  the 
assent  is  pronounced  in  the  words  *  Le  toy  remercie  gen  bans 
§ubject$,  accepte  leur  benevolence^  ei  aitm  le  veulL*  In  an 
act  of  grace  which  has  the  royal  assent  before  it  is  agreed 
to  by  the  two  houses^  the  clerk  says,  *  Le»jfrelats,sei^iors^ 
ei  commons  eft  ce  ftresmit  parliament  assembleei^  au  nam  de 
iouls  voa  autres  subjects  remerdent  ires  humblement  voatre 
majestee  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  doner  en  santc  bone  vie  ei 
tongue,'  The  form  of  words  used  to  express  a  denial  of  tlie 
royal  absent  was  *  Le  roy  s'avisera,^  The  last  occasion  in 
which  this  power  was  exercised  was  in  1707,  when  Queen 
Anne  refused  lier  asaent  to  a  bill  for  settling  the  militia  in 
Scotland, 

The  royal  assent  ta  rarely  given  in  person,  except  at  the 
clo^e  of  a  session,  when  the  king  attends  to  prorogne  the 
parliament^  and  then  be  signifies  his  assent  to  i^neb  bills  as 
may  have  passed  h  in  ce  the  last  comuiission  was  issued:  but 
bills  for  making  provision  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  such  as  ttie  bills  for  settling  the  CivU  Lists,  have  ge- 
nerally been  assented  to  by  the  king  in  person  immediately 
after  they  have  t>asaefl  b{>th  honsef. 

During  I  he  Comtaouweakh  the  lord  protector  consented 
to  bills  in  English,  but  on  the  Restoration  the  old  form  of 
words  was  reverted  to,  and  only  one  attempt  has  been  made 
to  abolish  it.  In  1  7U6  th(^  lords  passed  a  bill  '  for  abolishing 
the  use  of  Ihe  French  tongue  in  all  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment and  courts  of  justice.'  This  hill  dropped  in  the  house 
of  commons.  An  act  passed  in  1731,  for  conducting  all  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  J  u^st  ice  in  English,  but  no  alteration 
was  made  in  the  old  forms  still  in  use  in  parliament. 

CornmiiteeJf. — Comtnittecs  are  either  '  of  the  whole  house* 
or  'select/  The  former  are  in  fact  the  house  iinelf,  with 
a  chairman  instead  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  Speaker  presid- 
ing. There  is  a  more  free  and  unlimited  power  of  debate 
when  tlie  house  is  in  committee,  as  members  may  speak  any 
number  of  times  upon  the  same  <|uestion,  from  which  they 
are  restrained  on  other  occasions.  Select  cummittees  are 
specially  appointed,  generally  for  inquiring  into  particular 
8uhjei:t8  coimec led  with  legislation*  It  is  usual  to  give  them 
the  *  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ;"  hut  in 
case  of  any  disobedience  to  their  orders,  they  have  no  direct 
ineuus  of  enforcing  compliance,  but  must  report  the  circum- 
stances to  the  house,  which  will  immediately  interfere. 

In  case  of  an  equality  of  voices,  the  chairmiin.  who  is 
ohoson  by  the  committee  out  of  its  own  members,  gives  the 
casting  vole.  Some  misconception  appears  to  have  existed 
as  to  Uie  precise  nature  of  the  chairman's  right  of  votiivg. 
In  183G,  the  house  of  commons  was  inforEued  that  the 
chairman  of  a  SL^cct  cximmiitee  had  first  claiineci  the  pri- 
vilege to  vote  as  a  member  of  ihe  lommittce,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  voices  were  equal,  of  giving  a  casting  vote  as 
chairman,  and  that  such  practice  had  of  late  years  prevailed 
in  some  select  committees;  when  it  was  declared  hy  the 
house  that,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  parliament^ 
the  chairman  of  a  select  commit  lee  can  only  vote  wlieu  there 
is  an  equality  of  voices.  (91  Commons*  Joarnah^^i.  21  4,)  This 
error  was  very  probably  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  election 
committees,  which  was  however  confined  to  them,  and  only 
existed  under  the  proviJiionsof  acts  of  parliament. 

In  1837,  some  regulations  were  made  by  the  house  of 
commons  for  rendering  select  committees  more  efficient  and 
responsible.  The  number  of  members  on  a  committee  was 
limited  to  fifteen.  Lists  of  Ibeir  names  are  to  be  affixed  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  coraraittee-clerk's  ufhue  and 
the  lobby.  Members  moving  for  the  committeo  are  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  gentlemen  they  proi>ose  to  name  will 
attend.  To  every  question  asked  of  a  witness,  the  name 
of  the  member  who  asks  it  is  prefixed  in  the  minutes  of 
evideuce  laid  before  flic  house;  and  the  names  of  the 
members  present  at  each  sitting,  and,  in  the  event  of  any 
division,  the  question  proposed,  the  name  of  the  proposer, 
and  the  voles  of  euch  member,  are  entered  on  the  minutes 
and  reported  to  the  house.  CCoMMiTTEfis.] 
It  is  not  in  leaded  to  touch  upon  the  elective  franchise. 


or  upon  the  proceedinp  at  elections ;  but' 
election  petitions  will  require  a  not  tee  in  lb  it 

Trial  of  Election  Petitions. — Before  s  Ji 

tro verted  elections  were  tried  and  deter  \ 

house  of  commons,  as  mere  parly  qu  n 

the  strength  of  contending  factions  migL 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  after  repeated  aUa^  .^ 

ment,  was  at  last  driven  from  office  by  a  ^  ( 

penhara  election  petition.   'Insle4id  oCtr  j 

of  their  respective  causes,*  said  Mr.  Gren  v .  r^^ 

measure  which  has  since  borne  his  name,  i»v  i^^d 
pendence  of  both  parties  is  their  private  inier^fl  ■ 
and  it  is  scandalously  notorious  that  we  are  :l<<  t-aitj 
vassetl  to  attend  in  favour  of  the  opposite  f 

wholly  self-elective  and  not  bound  to  art  i  ^   a 

justice,  but  by  llie  discretionary  impulse  ut  our  o« 
tions;  nay,  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  contested 
many  meiubers  of  this  house,  who  are  ultimateii 
in  a  kind  of  judicial  capacity  between  the  compclit 
themselves  as  parties  in  the  contention,  and 
themselves  the  partial  management  of  the  very  busj 
which  they  sbouid  determine  with  the  strictest  ja 
The  principle  of  the  Grenville  Act,  and  of  olben 
passed  at  diBTe rent  times  since  1770,  was  to  select oi 
for  the  trial  of  election  petitions  by  lot.  By 
these  (9  Geo.  IV.,  cap. '22),  thirty-three  names  i 
from  the  members  present  at  the  lime,  and  each  of; 
to  the  election  was  entitled  to  strike  oK  elevea 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  the  committee  to  el6v 
ever  parly  attended  on  the  day  appointed  for  s  b| 
gi'catest  force,  was  likely  to  have  a  preponden 
committee ;  and  the  expedient  of  chance  did  oo 
operate  as  a  snSIcient  check  to  party  spirit  in  U 
ment  of  election  committees.  Partiahty  or  " 
was  very  generally  complained  of  in  the  deciiia 
mittees  appointed  in  this  manner,  and  in  1839 
establishing  a  new  system,— upon  different  pnm 
creasing  the  responsibility  of  individual  membtti^i 
scarcely  anything  to  the  operation  of  chance. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  pret»ent  modi 
ing  members  for  the  trial  of  election  pelitionii 
beginning  of  a  session  the  Speaker  apputoU 
committee  of  six  members,  to  any  or  all  of  whom; 
may  object,  in  which  case  the  Speaker  is  bound 
others.  If  by  irreconcileable  disagreement  i»f 
by  the  continued  absence  of  more  than  twonu 
committee,  when  apnointed»  should  be  unable  to] 
the  discharge  of  its  duiies,  or  if  the  bouse  should 
thai  it  shall  be  dissolved,  its  functions  are  toi 
this  general  committee  all  election  petitions  tf 
The  names  of  all  Ihe  members  of  the  house  art  | 
alphabetical  list  and  called  over,  when  certaiQ  I 
allowed  to  be  made  ;  but  all  who  do  not  then  cm 
selves  from  serving  are  bound  to  act  as  membesi 
committees  when  hereafter  chosen.  This  list  i 
the  general  committee,  from  which  are  seleelsd 
ten,  or  twelve  members,  wboi  on  signifying  tUeii 
lo  serve,  are  formed  into  '  the  chairman's  panel* 
if  then  divided  into  five  panels  by  the  general 
exclusive  of  the  chairman,  the  order  of  which  is 
lot,  and  a  number  attached  to  each  in  Ihe  order 
is  drawn.  These  panels  are  to  be  corrected  fn! 
lime  by  the  general  committee,  acrordui  ^ 

The  general   committee  gives  tluree  V".  n 

parties  before  ittiroeeefb  lo  appi>int  a  coinnuuto 
of  an  election  petition.  At  the  expiration  of  ij 
chooses,  from  the  panel  standing  first  in  order  of 
members,  whose  names  art?  read  lo  the  par  lies 
puuei  to  object  to  any  of  them  on  grounds  oC 
cation  specified  in  the  aot.  Whon  Ihe  %i%  mi 
finally  chosen,  the  chairman's  panel  appoint  ohh  oi 
budy  to  act  as  chairman,  who  is  adae>I  i| 

general  committee.     The  committee,  *i  j 

is  sworn,  and  proceeds  to  business*  If  u  bo  i«dJ 
than  «iixby  the  non-attendanc«  of  roei]ib«ra»  en 
already  sat  fourteen  days  or  more,  it  i^  dis^lva 
sit  with  four  members  only,  if  it  tias  met  for^ 
days,  and  with  any  number,  without  ri  f  t^ 

during  which  it  has  met,  provide*!  all  ili  i 

consent,     All  questioos  are  decided  by  a  loujai 
case  of  an  equality  of  voices,  ihe  chairman  givos 
casting  vote. 

As  witnesses  giving  false  evidence  before  an  tU 
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are  guilty  of  perjury,  it  ig  ugual  for  the  bousdp  when 
iiftinted  with  autb  misconduct,  to  instruct  the  attorney' 
&r«l  to  prosecule  the  parties.  The  sanie  course  has  also 
a  pursued  with  respect  to  persons  proved  to  have  been 
serned  in  bribery. 

*tie  determinations  of  election  committeet  aro  final,  and 
immediately  carried  into  effect  by  the  house.  If  an 
9ktk  he  reported  void,  a  new  writ  is  issued ;  if  it  be  de* 
id  that  a  member  has  not  been  duly  elected  and  that 
iheT  candidate  should  have  been  returned,  the  deputy 
ll  of  the  crown  is  ordered  to  attend  and  amend  the  re> 
Baiter  which  the  new  member  is  sworn*  and  takes  his 
Pfiukd  if  a  petition  or  the  opposition  to  it  he  held  by 
flOfnmiltee  to  have  been  frivolous  or  vexatious^  the 
iouer  or  tiitting  member*  as  the  case  may  be,  is  liable 
•e  payment  of  all  the  costs. 

le  last  prweeding  in  parliament  which  we  shall  describe 
.of 

chment. — Impeachment  by  the  commons  is  a  pro- 
of great   importance,   involving    the   exertnse  of 
^hest  judicial   powers  by   parhament^   and    though 
Bern  times  it  has  rarely  been  resorted  to,  in   former 
l«   of    our    history   it    was    of  frequent  occurrence, 
earliest    instance  of  iaipeaihmcnt  by  the   commons 
ha  bar  of  the   house    of  lords  vaa   in    ibo   reign  of 
Itt^    IIL    C  1376).       Befure   that   time  the   lords  ap- 
to   have  tried  both   peers  and  commoners  for  great 

I  offences,  but  not  upun  complainti  addressed  lothem 
commons.  During  Ihe  next  four  reigns,  cases  of 
}  impeachment  were  frequent,  but  no  instances  oc- 
in  I  he  n^igris  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VIL,  Henry 
Edward  VL,  Queen  Mary^or  Queen  Elizabeth,  The 
[ion  *haii  fallen  into  disuse/ says  Mr.  Hallam,  '  partly 
Be  loM  of  ihat  control  ivhich  the  commons  had  ob- 
ynder  Richard  H,  and  the  Lancastrian  king»,  and 
y  from  the  preference  the  Tuflor  princes  hod  given  to 
of  atiainder  or  of  pains  and  penalheSp  when  they  wi!»hed 
wm  the  arm  of  parliament  against  an  obnoxious  subje^-t,* 
csQUlioni)  al:»o  in  the  Star  chamber  during  that  time 
»  perpetually  resorted  to  by  the  crown  for  the  punish- 
^  of  state  o/Tenders.  In  the  reign  of  James  I„  the 
of  impeachment  was  revived,  and  wan  used  with 
•nergy  by  the  commons,  both  as  an  instrument  of 
power  and  for  the  furtherance  of  puhUc  justice. 
^n  the  yrar  1020,  when  Sir  Giles  Montressor  and 
aeon  Mere  impeached,  and  the  Revoluiion  in  ir»88> 
ere  about  40  cases  of  impeachment.  In  the  reigns 
[jam  11 L,  Anne,  and  George  L  there  were  15,  and  in 
\  IL  only  one  (that  of  Lord  Lovat,  in  1746,  for  high 
|J.    The  lust  memorable  cases  are  those  of  Warren 

in  1788,  and  Lord  Melville,  in  1805. 
Outline  of  the  forms  observed  in  the  conduct  of  im- 
His  may  be  bnelly  given.  A  member  of  the  house 
Dons  charges  the  accused  of  cerlaui  high  crimes  and 
eanora,  and  moves  that  he  be  impeached.  If  the 
j;ree  to  it,  the  member  is  ordered  logo  to  the  lords, 
their  bar,  in  the  name  of  the  house  of  commons 
[ill  Ihe  commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  impeach 
used.  A  committee  is  then  ordered  to  draw  up  arti- 
'  impeachment,  i^hich  are  reported  to  ihe  hoube,  and 
^been  di!st!us.sed  and  aLcreed  upon,  are  engrossed  and 
to  the  loidu.  Furtlier  articles  may  be  delivered 
Qe  to  time.  In  Ihe  case  of  Warren  Hastings  the 
had  been  prepared  be  ft)  re  his  impeach  mom  at  the 
the  hou^e  of  lords.  The  accused  sends  ans^vers  to 
,  article,  which  are  communicated  to  the  commons  by 
ds ;  to  the^,  replications  are  returned  if  necessary. 
kUiese  preliminaries,  the  tortls  appoint  a  day  for  the 
|Tbe  commons  desire  the  lords  to  summon  the  wit- 
quired  lo  prove  their  charges  and  appoint  mana- 
conduct  ilie  proceedings.  Westminster  Hall  has 
Riualiy  fitted  up  as  the  court,  which  ispredtded  over  by 
lord  high  steward.  The  commons  attend  with  the  raa- 
fs%  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  houHc.  The  accused 
ttios  in  the  custody  of  the  uslier  of  the  black  rod,  to 
)lll  he  is  delivered^  if  a  commoner,  by  the  serjeant-at- 
M  attending  the  house  of  commons.  The  marmgers 
Ulr]  confine  iheraselves  to  chariii»s  contained  in  ihc  arti- 
I  of  impeachment.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  complained  of 
tiers  having  been  introduced  which  had  not  been  origm- 
^liid  to  bis  charge,  and  the  house  resolvcfl  that  certain 
ii  Qughi  aot  to  liave  been  spoken  by  Mr,  Burke.    Per- 


sons impeached  of  high  treason  are  entitledp  by  statute  20 
Geo.  Hm  c,  30,  to  make  their  full  defence  by  counsel,  a  pri^ 
vilege  which  is  not  denied  lo  persons  charged  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

When  the  managers  have  made  their  charges  and  ad* 
duced  evidence  in  support  of  them,  the  accused  answers 
them,  and  the  managers  have  aright  to  rep!y.  The  lorda 
then  proceed  to  judgment  in  this  manner: — The  lord  high 
steward  puts  to  each  peer,  beginning  with  the  junior  baron, 
the  question  upon  the  first  article,  whether  the  accused  bo 
guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  therein.  The  peers  in  succes- 
sion rise  in  their  places  when  the  question  is  put,  and 
standing  uncovered,  and  laying  their  right  hands  upon  their 
breast r  answer  *  guilty,*  or  *  not  guilty/  as  the  case  may  be^ 
*  upon  ray  honour.*  Each  article  is  proceeded  with  sepa- 
rately in  the  same  manner,  the  lord  high  steward  giving  hii 
own  opinion  the  last  The  numbers  are  then  cast  up,  and 
being  ascertained,  are  declared  by  the  lord  high  steward  to 
the  lords,  and  the  accused  is  acquainted  with  the  result. 

(Coke's  Fourth  Insiiiutet  cap.  1 ;  The  Soveraigne  Power  of 
Pariiamenls,  by  W.  Prynne,  1643;  Bjrliameniary  fVriti^ 
by  W.  Prynne,  in  four  parts,  1659-1664;  Privileges  of  the 
Baronage  tSf  England  when  they  sit  in  Parliament,  by  John 
Selden.  12ma,  1642;  Modus  tenendi  Parliament um,  by 
W.  Hakewel,  1660;  Lex  Parliamentarian  by  G.  P.,  Esq., 
12mo,,  1690;  Comtituticfn  of  Parliaments  in  England,  de* 
duced  from  the  tifne  of  King  Edward  the  Second,  by  Sir 
John  Pettus,  I68t» ;  Original  Institution,  Power,  and  Juris- 
diction of  Parliaments,  by  Sir  M.  Hale,  1707;  republished 
hy  Hargrave,  with  preface,  \n^\  Antient  Right  qf  ihe 
Commons  </  England,  by  William  Petyt,  1 690 ;  Ptrlia- 
mentary  and  Political  2Vac/«,  whiten  hy  Sir  Robert  Atkins, 
2nd  edit,,  1741  ;  History  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliameftt^ 
by  T.  Gurflon.  1731  ;  Afanner  of  hoi di fig  Parliaments  ir\, 
Englatid,  by  Henry  Elsyuge,  Cler.  ParL,  1 768 ;  F^ee Parlia- 
ments, by  Ro^er  Acherley,  1731 ;  Blackstone's  Comm,,  book 
1st  ;  D^EwesB  Journal \  Lords*  Journals;  Commons*  Jour* 
nals ;  General  Indexes  and  Calendars  to  Lf*rds^  Journals^ 
1309-1819;  General  Indexes  to  Commons' Journals,  1547- 
1B37;  Trial  qf  Henry  Lord  Viscount  i^Wi^'//^,  published 
by  Older  of  the  House  of  tx>rds,  foL,  1806;  State  Trials; 
Birliitmentary  History;  Wyiin*s  Argument  upon  the  Juris* 
diction  of  the  Commons  to  commit,  JiSlU;  Hatsell's  Prece* 
dents,  new  edit,  181ft.) 

PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND.  In  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  from  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Henry  IL 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  meetings  of  the 
barons  were  occasionally  summoned  to  consult  on  public 
affairs,  to  which  the  old  hi^^tonans  sometimes  give  the  name 
of  parliaments.  But  parlianients,  in  the  modern  sense, 
cannot  he  traced  back  in  Ireland  farther  ihan  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to  a  date  about  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  that  of  the  earliest  parliament  which  is 
ascertained  lo  have  consisted  both  of  lords  and  commons  in 
England.  Simon  de  Monlfort's  celebrated  parliament,  tlie 
first  for  which  writs  arc  extant  summoning  representatives 
of  the  counties  and  boroughs,  met  at  Westminister  in  1265 
[Henry  IIL^  vol.xii.,  p.  124];  and  the  firstlrish  parliament 
to  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  sheriffs  were  directed  lo 
return  two  representatives  for  each  county  was  held  in  I29J. 
Representatives  of  boroughs  in  Ireland  cannot  be  traced 
much  higher  than  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  first  make  their  appearance  in  1341,  and  in  an  act  or 
ordinance  of  1359  they  are  spoken  of  as  forming  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  parliament. 

At  this  time  however  and  down  to  a  much  lower  date  it 
was  only  the  small  portion  of  Ireland  occupied  by  the  English 
settlers  that  was  represented  in  the  legislature.  Even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  HL  only  the  province  of  Munsler  and  a 
part  of  Leinster  were  considered  as  shire-land:  they  were 
divid&d  into  twelve  counties.  But  in  the  course  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  much  the  greater  part  of  these  districts  had 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  independent  of  the  Eng- 
hsh  crown;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  llie  English 
dominion  and  Ihe  parliamentary  representation  were  alike 
confined  lo  the  counties  composing  what  was  called  Ihe 
Pate,  thai  is,  to  those  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Kildarc,  and  Meath 
(then  comprehending  both  East  and  West  Meath),  with  a 
very  few  seaports  beyond  these  limits.  The  vigorous  mea- 
sures taken  under  Henry  VHL  and  succeeding  kings 
however  gradually  extended  the  aulbority  of  the  English 
inatitutions  and  lawa.    The  pouessora  of  some  of  the  or^ 
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IkiaTTriih  peerages,  after  maintaining^  for  centuries  an 

independence  as  complete  as  that  of  ihe  native  chieftains 

themselves,  were  induced  to  give  their  attendance  in  the 

^liouso  of  lords,  and   many  new  peerages  were  conforred, 

DHJC  on  Enghshioeii  or  persons  of  EngUsh  descent^  some 

n  the  heads  of  the  old  Iri&h  familte;>.    The  t^f^elve  aniient 

ounties  were  all  reclaimed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 

ftnd  others  vtete  added  hy  Mar}%  Elizaheth,  and  James.  Idl, 

|*ln  I  be  lime  of  the  iast-menlioned  king,  the  whole  island 

^03  divided  into  thirty-two  counties,  us  at  present,  each 

[telurning  two  represent  atives.    Of  these  thirly-iwo  counlies 

"however  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen  in  which  there  was 

not  a  single  parliamentary  horoui^h,  while  in  the  remaining 

ilfteen  there  were  only  ahout  thirty*     But  either  this  ac- 

[ 'count  must  be  wrong  or  the  common  statement  that  James 

r  lidded  only  forty  new  boroughs  must  he  an  under  state- 

I  jnent,  if,  as  appears,  the  entire  number  of  the  Irish  com- 

^Inons  in    1613  was  232.      In  Ihis  number  however  would 

he  included  the  two  representatives  of  Trinity    College, 

Dublin.     Subsequent  new  charters  to  boroughs  mrgmented 

the  house  by  the  year  1692  to  300,  at  which  number  it 

remoined  stationarj'.     In  i634  the  number  of  peers  wai* 

12*2,  and  more  than  500  Irish  peerages  were  created  between 

that  date  and  the  Union,    Of  course  however  some  also 

became  extinct. 

It  was  only  hr  a  very  fthort  period  of  its  existence  that 
the  Irish  padiaBnent  was  held  to  he  a  supreme  legislature* 
Ireland  beine  regarded  ^  a  conquered  dependency,  it  was 
tnaintaiued  that  its  parliament  was  in  all  respects  subordj- 
nate  to  that  of  England,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which  might  make  lawa  to  bind  the  people  of  the 
©ne  country  as  well  as  of  the  other.  The  received  legal 
tloclrine  used  to  be,  that  King  John,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
I  -liis  reigii  (ad^  1210>,  ordained  by  letterss-paterit,  in  right  of 
the  dominion  of  conquest,  that  Ireland  sliould  be  governed 
l)y  the  laws  of  England :  in  consequence  of  which  both  the 
common  law  of  England  and  all  English  statutes  enacted 

frior  to  that  date  were  held  to  he  of  the  same  authority  in 
reland  oa  in  England.  With  regard  to  English  acta  passed 
«iibaetjuenlly  to  thai  date,  it  was  also  held,  in  the  (irsl  place, 
that  Ireland  was  bound  by  all  of  them  iti  which  it  was 
cither  speeially  named  or  included  under  general  words. 
But  further,  inasmuch  a«i  one  of  the  Irish  act*i  eallod  Poy- 
ning's  Law  a,  passe*!  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VIL  (a.i>. 
1495),  in  the  lurd-lieuteuancy  of  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  or 
PoyniTigs,  declared  that  all  statutes  Mately  *  made  in  Eng- 
land should  he  deemed  also  good  and  effectual  in  Ireland, 
it  was  held  that  this  established  the  authority  in  Ireland  of 
all  preceding  English  siatuies  whatsoever  ;  making  those 

'  •enacted  since  the  r2th  of  John  of  the  same  force  with  tlioac 
enacted  before  that  date.  This  however  was  admitted  ti> 
be  the  last  general  imposition  of  the  laws  of  Englaud  upon 
Ireland.  Of  the  English  statutes  passed  since  the  10th  of 
Henry  VIT.,  it  was  allowed  that  those  only  were  hindin^^ 
*ipon  Ireland  in  which  that  country  was  specially  named  or 
included  under  general  words. 

But  the  above-mentioned  was  only  one  of  Poyning*^ 
laws.  Others  provided,  as  their  substance  is  given  by 
Blackstone  (I  Cowi.,  102):  *  I,  That  before  any  (Irish)  par- 
liament be  summoned  or  holden,  the  chief  governor  and 
csouncil  of  Ireland  shall  certifjf  to  Ihe  king,  under  the  great 
fteal  of  Ireland,  the  considerations  and  causes  thereof,  and 
the  articles  of  the  acts  proposed  to  be  passed  therein.  % 
That  after  the  king,  in  his  council  of  England,  shall  have 
considered,  approved^  or  altered  tliesaid  acts,  or  any  of  them, 
and  certified  Ihem  back  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
and  shall  have  given  licence  to  summon  and  hold  a  parlia- 
ment, then  the  same  shall  he  summoned  and  held;  and 
therein  the  Siiid  acts  ^  certified,  and  no  other,  ahnll  be  pro- 
posed, received,  or  rejected/  It  was  found  however,  in  llie 
course  of  time,  that  many  inconvenienees  were  occasioned 
Ijy  these  severely  restrictive  regulations,  which  prevented 
any  laws  from  being  proposed,  except  only  such  as  were 
drawn  up  before  the  iiarliament  which  slmuld  pass  thern 
was  in  being  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  3  &  4  Ph.  and  M.,  r,  4, 
it  was  provided  that  any  new  propositions  raighi  be  cerlifiLd 
to  England  for  approval,  even  after  the  summons  and  dur- 
ing the  se^iiion  of  parhament.  Still  this  left  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  notliing  more  than  merely  the  power  of 
rejecting  any  law  proposed  to  it ;  it  could  neither  initiate  a 
new  law  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  nor  even  amend  or  alter  that 

[  wiiicli  was  offered  for  its  oceeptance.    In  practioo  however 


the  letter  of  thestatute  was  somewhat  rel 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  practice  in  bi&  day  (i 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century)  wa^,  *ihi 
often  firamed  in  eithxT  house,  una«r  the  dfli 
of  **  heads  fur  a  bill  or  bills,^'  and  in  that  d 
are  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  lotd-Leil 
privy- council,  who,  upon  such  parliamentary  inti 
otherwise  upon  the  application  ofprivatepenon*,!! 
transmit  such  headi^,  or  reject  them  without  unf 
sion,  to  England,*  These  heads  of  bills  houeverl 
fered  in  irothing  from  bills  or  acts  of  parliAm^ 
that,  insleail  of  ihe  words  '  Be  it  enactea,'  lira  U 
mencement  of  each  paragraph  or  rlau^  wis,  ■ 
that  il  maybe  enacted;^  and  the  motion  furl 
them  scarcely  difiered,  except  in  form,  frotn  the | 
the  English  House  of  Commons  for  leave  lo  li 
bill,  a  motion  necessary  in  all  eases  to  be  atflsi 
eari'ied  in  the  afHrmative  before  the  actual  bnq 
any  bill.  And  as  for  the  consent  of  the  crovaorti 
ment,  which  it  was  necessary  to  obtaii)  befortiU 
of  the  Irii!^h  parliament  could  take  up  thecoiinl 
any  proposed  law,  with  a  view  to  its  enactraeat,! 
in  practice  probably  be  fonnd  to  operate  much  ii 
way  with  the  assent  of  ihe  crown,  which  even  k 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  bill  after  ill 
t>oth  houses.  In  the  Irish  as  weU  as  in  the  £itg 
ment  there  was  in  fact  an  opportunity  of  dm 
proposition  without  the  permission  of  the  crown, 
lish  as  well  ast  an  Irish  bill  required  the  assent  ol 
before  it  could  become  law.  This  view  of  tb«  1 
scarcely  been  suthciently  attended  to  in  eompail 
curastances  of  the  two  legislatures.  The  fndi 
senting  heads  of  bills  however  was  not  iotrodiKi 
Irish  parliament  till  after  the  Revolution.  In  4 
Charle*  IL,  according  to  Lord  Mountmorres,  *1 
framed  bills  altogether;  a  negative  alone  ontbtf 
several  provisos  was  left  to  parliament;  only  a| 
posilion  for  a  bdl,  by  way  of  address  to  the  Ion 
and  councd,  came  from  parliament :'  that  is  toi 
the  parliament  was  suffered  lo  do  was  siiiipl| 
that  some  measure  mi^ht  he  brought  in  m 
particular  obje<'t.  The  object  might  be  spccil 
means  by  which  it  was  lo  be  attained  orattemp 
woitls,  the  details  and  whole  character  of  «hc  m 
to  be  left  to  the  government,  ^j/^ith  regard  t 
parliament  had  oiily  the  power  of  accepting  i 
them  in  the  mass. 

But  the  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  the  Baj 
and  the  consequent  suburdiiratioti  of  the  Iriali 
were  held  to  go  still  farther  than  lo  Ihe  eslali 
the  principle  that  laws  might  be  made  by  lite  pi 
Ens5land  to  bind  Ireland.  The  Irish  House  of 
entertained  writs  of  error  upon  judirQients  inti 
common  law  from  the  reign  of  tJharle*  l.,a&d 
e<|uity  from  the  Restoration.  Nevertheless,  I 
1 719.  a  j  u dg  m  c  n  t  i  n  I  h  e  Co  u  ri  of  E xeheq  uer  I 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  queatiol^ 
to  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain,  by  whM 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  atT  '  "  fl 
Irish  House  of  Lord^  resolved  that  nt'  *i 

Ci>urt  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  to  the  parn«ri]« 
Britain.  But  this  resolution  was  immediaiekf 
act  of  (he  British  parliament,  the  6  Geo*  I^  t.-': 
that  '  the  kinir^s  majesiy,  by  and  with  the  advil 
sent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  Grei 
parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right  of 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  fctal 
fident  foive  and  validity  to  bind  the  people  and  i 
of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  House  of  Lord*  of  I 
not  nor  of  right  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiciiofi 
reverse,  or  affirm  any  judgment,  senienee,  or  de« 
made  in  any  court  within  the  said  kingd  I 

ceedings  before  the  said  House  of  Lord^  v 

ment,  sentence,  or  decree  are  and  are  hetcb)  liei 
utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents^  and  purposes! 

In  this  state  the  law  remained  till  ihr  "i 

year  the  statute  5   Geo.  L,  c.  1,  wm. 
Gqo.  III.,  c.  5.1;  and  the  following  yv  ( 

28,  declared  the  exclusive  right  and  u  j| 

parliament  and  courts  of  justice  in  all  n.^ J 

and  judicature   for  Ireland.     Finallv,  m  i8«0p  ' 
of  Union,  the  39  and  40  Geo.  IIL,  i,  67, 
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bt  was  extingtii«!li€d,  and  it  was  enacted  Ibat  the  United 
igdom  sliouid  be  represented  in  one  and  the  same  par- 
letit,  lo  be  cnW&i  the  parlmraent  of  Ihtr  United  Kingdom 
Jfeat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

he  earliest  Irish  statutes  on  record  are  of  the  year  1310  ; 
Trom  tliat  date  theie  arc  none  till  the  year  1429,  from 
•h  time  there  is  a  regular  series.  The  whnle  have  been 
m^*  and  there  are  also  abridgments  by  Bullingbroke 
B«kher»  Htiiit,  and  others. 

Old  Mount morres's  History  nf  the  Irish  Parliammt; 
tfitone*s  Commentaries ;  Old  11  eld's  Representative  Hiji- 
^ Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Wakefield*s  AccamU  *if 
md  ;  H  al  I  a  m  *s  Con  ftitutio  nal  HtHorij  of  En  ^iand, ) 
tKMA.BUCHY  OF,  a  sovereign  state  in  Nortbern 
fc  which  exliinda  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Ptn  and 
I  part  of  the  great  basin  of  that  river.   It  is  bounded  on 

irth  by  Austrian  Lombnrdy,  from  which  it  is  divided 
course  of  the  Pci,  on  the  east  by  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
(m  the  west  by  the  Sardinian  territory,  and  on  the 
Unly  by  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  partly  by  the  Tuscan 
yof  Ponlremoli,  and  partly  by  the  Modenese  diatriut  | 
igiana.  [MoDE?fA.]  The  length  of  the  duchy  from 
«3  west  is  about  50  roilea.  and  its  breadth  k  from  40  to 
lies:  the  area  is  reckoned  at  2280  square  miles.  The 
of  Parma  consists  of  three  territories,  which  were 
&riy  separate  states,  namely  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Calln:  and  vi  is  divifled  for  administrative  purposes  into 
listricts,  namely— 1,  Parma,  which  contains  32  eom- 
9m  and  ,143,'i:(*  inhabitants  ;  2,  Piacenza,  31  com- 
>Kftiid  1 33 J 41)  inhabitants;  3,  Botfio  San  Donnino,  28 
ftunes  and  124,300  inhabitants;  4,  BorgoTaro.  11  com- 
M  and  44,450  inhabitants;  5,  Guastalla.  3  comnmnes 
K>,540  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  lh«  state 
^660  inhabitants,  of  whom  ab  Hit  2^0,000  live  in  the 
of  the  Po,  T) 7,000  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  country 
f  the  lower  offsets  of  the  Apennines,  and  tlS,600  in  the 
ands,  or  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines*  (Ser- 
"U  Siatisiira  d*Itali(T^  183^,)  The  mouiilaiii  region, 
li  oonstitutcyi  about  one -third  of  the  whole  country^  is 
Bd,  poor  in  produce,  and  bleak  m  winter ;  the  forests  of 
iut-trees  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains  sup- 
be  inhabitants  with  their  chief  article  of  food.  Thou- 
h  of  these  highbinders  quit  their  homes  every  year. 
Wo  seek  employment  in  other  and  otten  distant  coun- 
^liilst  others  migrate  with  their  flocks  to  pass  the 
Irin  the  lowlands.  Many  of  the  Italian  boys  who  go 
t  England  and  France  with  organs,  monkeys,   &c.,  ^ 

from  the  mountains  of  Parma,  The  lower  hills  and 
9)  which  extend  l>etween  the  Apennines  and  the  Po, 
l||feng  the  southern  bank  of  Ibat  river,  are  very 
Bwell  cultivated,  and  populous;  the  lands  have 
Kvantage  of  a  regular  system  of  artificial  irriga- 
hj  means  of  canals  and  sluices,  as  in  Piedmont,  The 
►•lands  are  remarkably  rich.  The  principal  produrls 
of  every  kind,  port  of  which  is  exported;  pulse, 
ine,  some  of  whieh  is  of  a  superior  kind;  silk,  wool, 
nd  iwultry.  The  horned  cattle  of  the  stale  of  Parma 
Brknbly  fine,  and  considerable  numbers  are  exported. 
ch  cheese,  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  name  of  Par- 
IB^  is  not  made  in  the  state  of  Parma,  but  in  the  pro- 
Bf  Lodi,  in  the  Milanese  territory;  the  name  of  Par- 
Blias  been  given  to  it,  as  it  is  said^  because  at  one  time 
lb  used  to  be  the  great  mart  for  its  sale.  Good  cheese 
ever  is  made  in  the  territory  of  Parma.  Tlie  mineral 
Itiiof  the  country  consists  of  iron  and  copper  mines  near 
0to,  where  there  are  iron  furnaces ;  salt-springs  near 
U  Maggiore,  from  which  12,000  cwt.  of  salt  are  made 
iy ;  sU)nc«  for  lithography  ;  marble  and  alabaster*  The 
lUfactures  are  few,  and  consist  of  paper,  gunpowder, 
tku  stuffs,  glass,  and  delfl  ware, 

Ligurian  Apennines,  which  in  the  Eastern  Riviera 
uped  in  larf^e  masses,  covering  a  considerable  surface 
iitry  between  the  sources  of  the  Scrtvia,  the  Trebbia, 
pra,  and  the  Taro,  ctiter  the  state  of  Parma  from  the 
the    central   ridge    runs   in   an   eastern    direction 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  duchy,  separating  the 
of  the  Tiiro,  which  run  into  the  Po,  from  those  of 
Bgra,  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  do-  , 
vanoo*  offsets   to  tbo  north-east  towards  the  Po,  j 
these  offsets  flow  numerous  streams,  all  of  which  ' 
fcrtluents  of  the  Fo  ;  and  though  nearly  dry  in  seasons  of 
i^ht,  become  mipetuous  torrents  during  the  rains.    The 
nver,  on  entennu  the  slate  uf  PariBa  from  the  west  by 
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the  high  road  from  Alessandria  and  Voghein  to  Piac4snz«'i,  la 
the  Tidonc,  whicli  has  a  short  couriic,  the  A  pen  nines  hero 
approaching  near  to  the  Po,  Farther  lo  the  east  is  the 
Trebbia,  a  larger  stream,  which  has  its  sources  at  Montii- 
hruno,  in  the  Apennines  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  Hows 
northwards  by  Bobbio,  a  small  town  and  a  bishop's  see  in 
the  Sardinian  territory.  Bubbio  was  once  celebrated  fur  it« 
monastery,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  novv  suppressed,  and 
for  its  library,  among  the  MSS.  of  which,  tran:»feired  to  the 
Ambrosian  hbraryat  M dan,  have  been  ftmnd  fccveiul  pa- 
limpsests, deciphered  by  Mai.  The  Trebbia  then  enters  the 
state  of  Parma,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  50  mde*,  jgmw 
the  Po  above  Piacenza.  The  Trebbia  has  an  historical  name. 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  Hannibal  defeated  the  cun>ul 
Sempromus;  and  here  also  Su  war  row  defeated  the  French 
under  Macdonahi.  after  three  day^*  detiperuic  fighting,  on 
the  irth,  lath,  and  10 lb  of  June,  1799,  in  which  the  French 
lo^t  liUOO  killed  or  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners.  wluUt  tho 
Austro  Russians  had  about  an  equal  number  of  killed  and 
wounded*  East  of  the  Trebbia  tluws  the  Nura,  which  enters 
the  Po  below  Piacenza.  Farther  east  is  the  Taru,  the 
lorgosi  river  of  the  state  of  Parma,  which  riics  in  tfic  Ligu- 
rian  A|Tenninei»,  and  at^er  flowing  through  a  deep  and  long 
valley  called  by  its  name,  and  passing  by  Fornovo  (where 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  iti  his  retreat,  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians and  their  allies,  in  July,  14L»5),  enters  the  plain  of 
Parma  near  Castel  Guelfo,  and  joins  ihePo  after  a  wjnding 
course  of  about  fiO  miles.  A  road  leads  from  tiic  Val  di 
Taro  to  Pontrcmoli  and  isarzana  in  the  volley  of  the  Magra, 
passing  over  the  Aj^ennines  of  La  Cisa  at  an  clevuiiun  of 
about  3000  fett.  The  other  rivers  of  the  duchy  are  tlie 
Parma,  which  flows  through  the  capital,  and  the  Leiua, 
wliich  forms  the  boundary  between  Parnjii  and  Modena. 

The  principal  towns  are:  — 1,  Parma;  2,  Piace.vza; 
a,  Burgo  San  Donnino,  a  bustling  town  ni  a  fertile  plain*  with 
30 00  inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  clerical 
seminary;  4,  Fiorenzuula,  wjth  3000  inhabitants  atid a  gym- 
nasium; 5,  BorgoTaro,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Apennines,  with  about  lOOn  inhabitants, 
two  elementary  schools,  and  an  old  caslle.  The  fortress  of 
Compiano,  situated  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  wag 
one  of  Na|>oleon's  stale  prisons  for  political  oH'ences. 
ti,  Guastalla,  siiuiited  on  the  river  CroHtolo,  not  far  from 
the  Po,  at  tho  eosiern  extremity  of  the  state ;  its  small  terri- 
tory is  confined  between  the  Modenese  state  and  the  Po  ;  it 
is  abtshop*s  see,  hasacatheilral,a  clerical  seminary,  a  public 
library  of  6000  volumes,  and  about  3000  inhabitants,  Guas- 
talla  was  for  a  long  time  a  separate  duchy,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  written  by  Father  Aff6,  tho  historian  of 
Parma,  A  very  goo<l  map  of  the  state  of  Parma  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  1828* 

PARMA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain  about  12  miles  south  of  the  Po,  is 
rather  mure  than  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches:  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
30,000  inhabitants*  The  streets  arc  wide  and  straight,  but 
appear  somewhat  doll  and  deserted.  Parma  bos  a  *  scuola 
auperiore,'  or  lyceum,  with  chairs  of  theology,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  attended  by  about  400 students;  a  secondary  or 
grammar  school,  two  colleges  for  boarders,  besides  a  military 
college,  a  school  for  the  arts,  a  house  of  education  for  young 
ladies,  seventeen  elementary  schools  for  bt>ys  and  seven 
for  girls,  The  public  library,  which  was  opened  in  1770, 
contains  80,000  nrinlcd  volumes  and  4000  MS8,;  it  wa*  in- 
creased in  1816  oy  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  tho  He- 
braist De  Ros5i,  consisting  of  3400  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  MSS,  {MaTtuscrivti  Ct)d, 
Hebfaici  Bibtioih.  J*  Bapt,  De  Mosst^  accurate  ao  eodem 
descripti  et  illtistrati,  3  vols.  8vo„  Parma.  IB03-5.)  Among 
tho  curiosities  in  the  Parma  libmry  is  a  Koran  \Uuch 
was  found  in  the  tent  of  tho  grand-vizier  Kara  Muslapha 
when  ho  was  defeated  by  Sobiesky  under  the  Malls  of  Vi- 
enna, and  a  Hebrew  psalter  which  onto  htdonged  to  Luther, 
with  his  interlinear  and  marginal  annotations.  Tiie  library 
of  Parma  has  hud  in  succession  three  learned  librarians, 
well  known  for  Ihcir  literary  works,  Paciaudt,  AfhS,  and 
Pezzana.  The  museum  has  20,0t»0  medals,  and  many  in- 
ter iptions.  bronzes,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  dug  up 
at  Veleia  [Vklj^ia],  an  aotient  town  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  south  of  Piacenza,  near  the  village  of  Maci- 
neaso,  not  far  from  the  river  Nura. 

The  Ducal  Gallery  has  many  valuable  paintings  by  Cor- 
r«geio,  Guercino,  the  Caraeci,  Parmigiano,  and  other  great 
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DMtew :  Mnong  the  rest  is  the  celebrated  St.  Jerome,  by 
orreggio,  whicji  was  sent  to  Paris  by  Bonaparle,  but  waa 
^stored  in  1315  ;  and  the  buautiful  Mad^nnu,  called  Delia 
ScixlijUa,  antither  mtisttirpiece  uf  llmt  great  aitiit.  The 
iiical  palace  has  iiuthiag  remarkable  in  its  arehi lecture. 

Most  of  thccihurcbesof  Parmu  are  adorned  witb  puititings 

by  Correpgio.     The  moat   remarkable  buitdiiigs  are : — the 

iitbedraf;  the  Baptistery^  which    is  built  of  marble  and 

rlorned  wilh  numerous  statues  and  frcaroes  ;  Sl^  John  the 

Evangelists  TAnnunziala;  and  la  Madonna  della  Stcccata, 

irhudi  contaius  the  tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Parma,  among 

I'Cthera  that  of  Al  ess  an  dm  Farnese.     In  the  convent  of  Sl 

J  Paul  is  an  apartment  exquisitely  paintfd  by  CtJrreggio,  and 

the  PalazEy  del  Giardino  is  adorned  witb  frescoeii  by  Agostiiio 

JCarracci    and  Cignani.      The  great  theatre  Fornese,  the 

n&rgest  in  Italy,  has  not  been  used  for  many  yuar^,  and  Is 

lnow  in  a  dilapidated  stale.     A  new  theatre^  of  more  mode- 

p^te  dimensions,  and  better  suilod  to  a  town  of  the  size  of 

f  Parma,  was  fmiiibed  in  18211.    The  printing  establishment 

^of  the  late  Bodoni   deserves   to   be  vi^iten ;    hrs  e»plendid 

,  editions  have  however  much   fallen  in  price  of  late  years. 

Beveral  palace  belonging  to  the  nobdity  also  deserve  notice. 

Parma  has  a  Monte  di^  Pietti,  fouuded  in  1488  by  Father 

I  Bernardino  da  FeUre,  a  pbilanthropiat  who  invented  this 

k  Itind  of  institution  for  the  accommodation  and  relief  of  the 

labouring  classes.    Among  the  olher  beneficent  institutions 

of  Parma  are — aei  bospital  for  incurable  patients,  a  schoid 

[of  mechanical  trades,  a  house  for  Ibe  poor,  another  for  the 

'  insane,  and  a  ^hool  for  midwives,  all  founded  by  the  pre- 

)  lent  duchess,  Maria  Louie^a. 

The  country  residence  of  the  dukea  at  Colorno,  a  few 

fniles  to  the  norlb  of  Parma,  consists  of  a  large  mansion 

with  extensive   gardens  i    another  villa,  called  Casino  dei 

Boschi,  near  Sala,  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  seeras  to  he 

I  preferred  by  the   present  duchess  as  a  summer  residence. 

[  Sclva  Pmna,  a  wood  15  mdes  distant  from  Panua,  on  one  of 

Ihe  lower  offi^ets  of  the  Apennines, with  a  magniticent  view, 

'  wai  a  favourite  residence  of  Petrarch;    but  the   house  in 

,  which  he  lived  no  longer  exists. 

History. — Parma  was  once  a  town  of  the  Etruscans,  and 
afterwards  oft  he  Boii ;  it  waa  made  a  Roman  colony  at  the  same 
p4irae  as  Mulina(Modena),  b.c.  183*  (Livy,xxxix.  55.)  Mar- 
T  tial  speaks  in  several  places  of  the  abundance  of  its  Uiicks  and 
rilie  fineness  of  their  wool;  and  Pliny  extols  the  salubrity  of 
the  climale.    Of  the  antient  town  of  Parma  nothing  remains 
L  except  two  roilliar)'  columns,  which  are  ni  the  little  stfuare 
^  Hear  the  church  of  La  Steccata,  a  sarcophagus,  and  a  dp  pus, 
^wilh  an   inscription,  in  which   Parma  ia  styled  ^  Colunift 
(  Augusta,*     (VaK-ry,   Vmjagm  Ijtterairfis^  b.  viii.,  c,   UU) 
These  two  last  monuments  stand  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 
Al^er  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Parma  wa^  snh- 
I  Jeet  successively  to  the  Gotbs,  the   Longoharda,   and  the 
I  Carlovingians ;  it  afterwards  governed  itself,  fur  a  lime,  as  a 
TBpublie,  like  its  neighbours  of  Piacenza,  Modena,  Reggio, 
ind  Bologna,  and  it  generally  sided  wilh  tbeGuelph  party 
I  mnd  the  popes.     It  austained  a  lonj;  siege  against   Frederic 
ill-,  who  was  defeated  under  the  walk  by  an  allied  force  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  and  olher  Guelpli  towns.     Parma  after- 
wards was  possessed  in  succession  by  the  Viscunti  of  M  dan, 
and  by  Can  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  after  whoso  death 
^  the  citizens  placed  themselves  under  the  allegiance  of  the 
pope  ;    but  m  1134  the  family  of  Corre|;gio  drove  away  the 
papal  governor,  and  took  possession  of  the  government.     It 
'  afterwards  relurned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti,  and 
then  came  under  the  Sforza,  dukes  of  Milan.     Louis  XIL  of 
>iance,  having  conquered  the  duchy  of  Milan,  took  Parma 
'  llso;  but  in  1512,  Pope  Julius  IL,  having  driven  away  the 
French,  took  Paimaand  Piacenza,  and  annexed  both  to  the 
papal   dominions.     Francis  I.  liaving  conquered  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  Pope  L^o  X.  ^ave  up  to  him  Parma  and  Piacenza ; 
I  but  Leo  having  afterwards  joined  Charles  V*  against  the 
French,  the  latter  were  again  driven  away  from  Italy,  and 
I  Parma  and  Piacenza  returned  to  the  papal  allegiance.  Pope 
\  Paul  HI,,  in  1.545,  created  his  son.  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  duke 
nf  Parma  and   Piacenza,  tributary  however  to  the  see  of 
',  Rome ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who,  as  duke  of  Milan, 
asserted   bis  claims  over  Parma  and  Piacenza,  refused  to 

Srant  him  the  investiture,  and  the  question  of  the  sovereign 
omtnion  over  Parma  continued  for  centuries  to  be  a  subject 
of  controversy  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  popes. 
The  dukes  Farnese  soon  found  that  it  was  their  interest 
to  be  on  good  terms  witb  their  powerful  neighbours  the 
-Austrian  sovereigns  of  Milan,  e spec ialiy  as  the  aucceeding 


popes  had  no  longer  any  tie  of  c 

the  Farnese  family.    Odoardo   Fa 

quarrel  and  a  kind  of  war  with  K^u-  vrt^AU 

count  of  his  territories  of  Castro  and   RonngljoJii 

In  1 707,  the  duke  Francesco  Farnese  having  hckt\ 
himself  a  feudatory  of  the  emperor,  and  as  turii  tii 
him  tribute,  Pope  Clement  XI.  protested  against  Ihii 
and  even  issiiea  a  buU  of  excotumuiiicationagai&iC 
trian  troops  and  their  commanders,  who  were  it| 
quartered  in  the  state  of  Parma,  which  Clement  <)| 
a  territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  of  Roq 
emperor  Joseph  L  rephed,  by  a  spirited  decUnfj 
the  stales  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  old  depeiid 
Ihe  crown  of  Italy,  and  that  the  dukes  FanwM 
peateilly  acknowledged  this  by  askinj^  and  recetm^ 
vestitnre  from  the  emperor:!  his  predecessors,  till 
Domini  o  Tempo  rale  deli  a  Sede  Aposiolim  wl  fl 
Parma  e  Piacenza^  libri  iii^  fol.*  Rome,  1720.)  I 
history  of  the  controversies  between  thecimrtufS 
dukes  Farneso,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  on  ■ 
Parma  and  its  dependencies,  is  very  curious.  Boti 
*  Storia  dltalia,*  books  viL,  vhl,  ix.,  xxiii-,  mi^ 
and  xlvii.,  notices  these  transactions  at  some  Ic&ct 

The  dynasty  of  Farnese  continued  to  reign  it  R 
Piaccuzu  till  the  extinction  of  the  male  hue  of  tN 
in  I73L  Eliitabelh  Farnese  however,  wife  of  Ph 
Spain,  claimed  the  duchy  for  her  son  the  infoat  U 
to  whom  the  last  duko  bad  bequeathed  it.  Tbt 
tested ;  but  his  protest  was  disregarded,  and  S 
took  possession  of  Parma  iu  1 732.  In  the  lufaai^ 
of  the  Austrian  succession*  Parma  and  Piaceual 
by  the  Austrians,  and  afterwards  retaken  b]f  ibi! 
in  1745.  By  the  peace  of  Aixda'Chapelle,  174^1 
having  become  km^  of  the  Two  Sicdies,  his  youa^ 
the  infante  Dan  Pbdip  wa^  acknowledged  asdukfl 
Piacenza,  and  Guastalla.  Philip,  with  the  iASWtt 
minister  Dulillot,  administered  bis  states  with  §ra 
He  died  in  1765,  and  Wiis  sua^eded  by  hi^soQ  I 
nand.  during  whose  naiiiiirity  the  minister  Dgtilkil 
in  the  same  system  of  gradual  reforms,  and  Pttn 
of  tho  most  thriving  and  best  governed  stales «f  I 

At  Ferdinands  accession  a  repetition  of  thoirt 
versy  look  pi  ace  w  it  h  th  e  co  u  rt  o  f  Ro  m  e  c  i 

w  ii  ic  b  t  he  lat  t  or  de  ra  a  n  ded  as  a  n  ac  k  n  & 
age,  butDulillot  rfsisied  the  claim.  Thtnicjiiic  an 
troversy  concerning  an  edict  of  the  duke^  prohibit 
to  the  tribunals  of  Rome,  and  torbidding  the  pfli 
papal  bulls  anrl  briefs  without  his  own  *  ex«qtt 
of  the  best  written  publications uu  this  ocr^ion  « 
fessor  Contini  in  defence  of  the  independea 
iluchy.  Ferdinand^  after  became  of  age^diimisM 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  iba  « 
oeLupied  himself  mnch  mure  with  devotional  pta 
with  the  affairs  of  the  administration.  Whoil 
invaded  Italy  in  1796,  the  Duke  of  Parma  wii 
trality,  which  however  he  was  made  to  puremai 
up  twenty  of  bis  most  valuable  pain  lings,  bctidi 
lions  of  francs,  several  thousand  heart  of  i^lllcv 
other  provisions  for  the  French  army.  Notwi 
this  tho  country  was  occupied  by  French  troops, at 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spiiq 
the  state  of  Parma  was  to  be  given  up  to  rrU 
death  of  the  duke,  and  Ferdinand's  son.  Ludoviot 
claimed  king  of  Etruria,  that  ij<,  Tuscany.  D^)iA 
died  in  the  following  year,  upon  which  Bonaparti^  i 
agent  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry  to  lake  posstrssion  of 
and  administer  it  for  the  time.  In  ia05  Parnu 
cenza  were  definitively  united  with  the  Ftvlfcfl 
under  the  name  of  the  department  of  the  Tafo. 
king  of  Etruria,  Ludovico,  bavuig  died  in  1803, 
Maria  Luisa  of  Spain,  administered  the  kingdofll 
fant  son  Carlo  Ludovico,  tUl  tbUS,  w^ben  they  V8| 
ceremoniously  removed  from  Tuscany  by  Ka|p 
sent  in  a  kind  of  banishment  to  France.  Afltr, 
Napoleon  in  1«14,  the  Congress  of  Vienv-  -h'^"^'* 
duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  b-  : 

wile  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria  during  hti j, 

ex^queen  of  Etruria  and  her  son  should  have 
Lucca ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  Maria  Loui 
tria,  the  Duke  uf  Lucca  should  be  restored  to 
states  of  Parma,  and  Lucca  be  annexed  to  th« 
of  Tuscany. 
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irma  is  tberefbre  at  present  under  the  (government  of 
ia  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria  and  former  empress 
.ttnce.  The  government  of  this  princess  is  generally 
owledged  to  be  mild  and  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare 
e  people.  New  codes  have  been  compiled  and  pub- 
1.  The  civil  code  is  liberal  in  its  spirit;  the  penal 
is  rather  severe,  especially  with  regard  to  political 
res;  trials  are  public.  There  are  civil  and  criminal 
i  at  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  a  court  of  appeal  in  each 
se  towns. 

»  revenue  amounts  to  about  seven  millions  of  livTes, 
0,000  pounds  stcrlini^;  there  is  a  funded  debt  of 
>,000  livres.    The  military  establishment  consists  of 

1000  meif. 
»  number  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy  is  2470, 
nat  of  the  parishes  763  ;  the  number  of  monks  and 
19  410.  and  that  of  nuns  245.  (Serristori,  Statistica 
ma.)  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the 
star)'  schools  is  about  9700.  Twenty-five  communes 
Ell  without  schools. 

klhy ;  Neigebaur ;  AflRS,  Sioria  delta  Cittd  di  Parma, 
-  4to.,  1795 ;  Affo,  Memoriedegli  Sciittorie  Letterati 
Wfianit  5  vols.  4to.,  continued  by  Pezzana;  Donato, 
■Mzione  del  Gran  Teatro  Farnesiano  di  Parma,  4 to., 
,  Piore  delta  Ducale  Galteria  Parmense,  published 
>4oni  in  fol.  ;  Donato,  Nuova  Descrizione  delta  Cittd 
rma,  8vo.,  IS24  ;  Cortes i,  Saggi  Geologici  degli  Stati 
wma  e  Piarenza,  4to.,  1819,  wiih  plates.) 
:HMA,DUKEOF.  [Farnesk] 
.RMACELLA.  [Limax,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  487.] 
.RME'NIDES  (Hap/it vc?i}c),  the  second  in  the  series 
I  Eleatic  philosophers,  was  a  native  of  Elea.  He  was 
nded  from  a  noble  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
l  to  study  philosophy  by  Ameinias.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ix. 
He  is  also  stated  to  have  received  instruction  from  Dio- 
»s,  the  Pythagorean,  to  whom  he  erected  an  heroum. 

writers  inform  us  that  he  heard  Xenophanes,  the 
ler  of  the  Eleatic  school,  but  Aristotle  {Met.,  i.  5) 
:s  of  it  with  some  doubt.  We  read  that  Parmenides 
a  code  of  laws  to  his  native  city,  wiiich  was  so  highly 
ned  that  at  first  the  citizens  took  an  oath  every  year  to 
re  it.  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  23 ;  Plut.,  Adv.  Colot.,  32 ; 
0,  vi.,  p.  252.  Casaub.) 

e  time  when  Parmenides  lived  has  been  much  disputed, 
rding  to  Plato  {Pannenid.,  p.  127),  Parmenides,  at  the 
f  aixty-five,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
d  Athens  during  the  great  Panathensea,  and  stopped  at 
OQse  of  Py  thodorus.  As  this  visit  to  Athens  probably  oc- 
d  about  B.C.  454  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  p.  364),  Parmeni- 
duld  have  been  born  aboutB.c.519.  But  to  this  date  two 
ttons  are  urged  ;  first,  that  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  23) 
Ihat  Parmenides  flourished  (7;ic/xa(c)  in  the  69th  Olym- 
thatis  about  ».c.  5U3;  and  consequently  if  he  was  bom 
19  he  would  only  have  been  about  sixteen  in  the  69th 
jpiad ;  and  secondh',  that  Socrates  is  stated  by  Plato,  in 
ualogue  entitled  Parmenides,  to  have  conversed  with 
tenides  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  we  can 
7  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  as  Socrates  at  that 
vas  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Athenoeus  (xi.,  p.  505) 
iingly  has  censured  Plato  for  saying  that  such  a  dia- 
ever  took  place.  But  in  reply  to  tnese  objections  it 
)e  remarked,  first,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
the  vague  statement  of  such  a  careless  writer  as  Dio- 
;  and,  secondly,  that  though  the  dialogue  which  Plato 
ients  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  and  Zeno 
abtless  fictitious,  yet  it  was  founded  on  a  fact  that 
tes  when  a  boy  had  heard  Parmenides  at  Athens, 
mentions,  both  in  the  '  Thea)tetU8  *  (p.  183)  and  the 
istes '  (p.  127)  that  Socrates  was  very  young  {v&w  vkoQ) 
be  heard  Parmenides. 

have  no  other  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Par- 
ef .  He  taught  Empedocics  and  Zeno,  and  with  the 
he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.    (Plat,  Rirm., 

He  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  antient  writers  with  - 
*atest  respect.  In  the  *  Thetetetus'  (p.  183)  Plato  com-  i 
hira  with  Homer;  and  in  the  'Sophistes'  (p.  237)  he 
lixn  •  the  Great.*    (Compare  Aristot.,  Met.,  i.  5.) 
menides  wrote  a  poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the 
Of  Nature' — 7r£pt  0iVia>c(Sext.Empir.,^dt;.  Jfa/A^m., 
1  ;  llieophrastus,  Ap,  Diog.  Laert,vnu  55), but  which 
ore  other  titles.  Suidas  (Armenid.)  calls  it  ^v<no\oyia, 
idds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that   he  also  wrote 

in  prose.    The  passage  of  Plato  (Soph.,  p.  237)  how- 


ever, to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhaps  only  means  an  oral 
exposition  of  his  system,  which  interpretation  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Sextus  Empiricus  (Adv, 
Mathem.,\h- 1 1 1  )and  Diogenes  Laertius(i.  1 6) expressly  state 
that  Parmenides  only  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragments  of 
this  work,  *  On  Nature.'  have  come  down  to  us,  principally  in 
the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus  and  Simplicius.  They  were 
first  published  by  Stcphanus  in  his  '  Poesis  Philosophica* 
(Par.,  1573),  and  next  by  Fullebom,  with  a  translation  in 
verse,  Ziillichau,  1 795.  Brandis,  in  his  '  Commentationes 
Eleaticse,'  Hafniso,  1813,  also  published  the  fragments  of 
Parmenides,  together  with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  Me- 
lissos,  but  the  most  recent  and  most  complete  edition  is  by 
Karsten,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Philosophorum  Gr»- 
corum  veterum,  prtesertim  qui  ante  Platonem  floruerunt, 
Operum  Reliquise,'  Brux.,  1835. 

The  fragments  of  his  work  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  general  method 
and  subject  It  opened  with  an  allegory,  which  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  soul's  longing  after  truth.  The  soul  is 
represented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
the  residence  of  Justice  (DikS)»  who  promises  to  reveal 
everything  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  work  is  divided 
into  two  uarts ;  the  first  part  treats  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  ana  the  second  explains  the  physiological  system  of 
the  Eleatic  school,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Elkatic  Philosophy. 

PARME'NIO,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Illyrians,  about 
the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  the  news  of  both  events 
reached  Philip,  who  was  then  absent  from  his  capital  on  some 
expedition,  together  with  that  of  his  having  won  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the 
Persian  empire,  sent  a  considerable  force  into  Asia  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  he  chose  Parmenio  and  Attains  as  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition.  These  commanders  began  by  expel- 
ling the  Persian  gaiTisons  from  several  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
Minor.  Parmenio  took  Grynseum  in  MoMs,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  having  sided  with  the  Persians,  and  fought 
against  the  Macedonians,  were  sold  as  slaves.  When  Alex- 
ander set  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  Parmenio  had  one  of 
the  chief  commands  in  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Thessa- 
lian  cavalry  he  contributed  materially  to  the  victory  of  the 
Granicus ;  and  at  Issus  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on 
the  left  wing,  which  was  placed  near  the  sea-coast,  and  had  to 
sustain  for  a  time  the  principal  attack  of  the  Persians.  In  the 
field  of  Gaugamela,  he  advised  Alexander  not  to  give  battle 
until  he  had  well  reconnoitred  the  ground.  Being  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  he  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  for  a  time  in  some  danger,  until  Alexander, 
who  had  been  successful  in  another  part  of  the  field,  came  to 
his  assistance.  Parmenio  afterwards  pursued  the  fugitives, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Persian  camp,  with  the  elephants, 
camels,  and  all  the  baggage.  When  Alexander  marched 
beyond  the  Caspian  gates  in  pursuit  of  Darius  and  Bessus, 
he  left  Parmenio,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  in  Media, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  Some  time  after,  whilst 
Alexander  was  encamped  at  Artacoana,  a  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  against  his  life.  The  informer  was  a 
bmr  of  infamous  character,  and  the  persons  accused  were 
officers,  though  not  of  exalted  rank  The  informer  said  that 
he  had  first  told  his  secret  to  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio, 
who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  hut  who  had  taken  no 
notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  through 
the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alexander's  person,  the 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  king.  This  threw  strong 
suspicion  u)x)n  Philotas,  who  however  was  not  implicated 
by  either  the  informer  or  any  of  the  accused  in  their  con- 
fessions. But  Crater  us,  who  had  an  old  jealousy  against 
Philotas,  on  account  of  the  favour  the  latter  enjoyed  with 
the  king,  encouraged  the  sui^picions  of  Alexander,  who  re- 
collected what  Philotas  had  said  at  the  time  when  he  claimed 
Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father — he  pitied  those  who  were 
doomed  to  serve  a  man  who  fancied  himself  a  god.  Craterus 
had  also  for  some  time  previous  bribed  a  courtezan  kept  by 
Philotas,  who  reported  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  king» 
all  the  boastful  vapourings  and  expressions  of  discontent 
uttered  by  Philotas  in  his  unguarded  mftncnts.  In  short, 
Alexander,  according  to  Curlius,  was  induced  to  order 
Philotas  to  be  tortured,  in  consequence  of  the  suggeir 
tions  of  Craterus,  Hephnstion,  and  others  of  the  kinr 
companions.    Ccsuus,  vbo  had  married  the  sister  of  PI 
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Iotas,  was  one  of  the  most  violent  against  tlie  accused,  for 
fear,  it  was  suppcised,  of  being  tliooght  an  abeUorof  his 
brother-in-law.  The  torture  ^vas  admmistered  by  Craterus 
Iiimaelf,  and  Philolas,  aftei  enduring  ilreadful  agonies^  con- 
fessed, ibough  in  vaguo  terms,  that  he  had  conspired 
against  ihe  life  of  Alexander,  and  that  his  father  Pannenio 
WHS  cognizant  of  it.  This  being  considered  sufficient  eti- 
dencc,  Philotas  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Alexander  de- 
gpatched  a  messenger  to  Media  willi  secret  orders  to  Clcander 
and  other  officers  who  were  serving  under  Ptirraenio,  to  put 
their  com  mander  to  death.  The  unsuspecting  veteran,  w  bile 
conversing  with  his  ofTicers,  was  run  through  ttic  body  by 
Cleander,  This  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of  Curtius 
(vi.  iind  vii.),  ii  compiler  by  no  means  unfavourably  dis- 
posed towards  Alexander. 

Arrian,  afler  slating  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
these  occurrences  from  iho  work  of  Piuleajy,  brielJy  says 
that  Philoias  was  charged  by  Alexander,  before  the  as- 
sembled Macedonians,  with  having  conspired  against  him  : 
that  Plulotas  at  first  succeeded  in  justifying  himself,  but 
that  afterwards  fresh  evidence  was  produced  to  criminate  him, 
and  among  other  arguments  urged  against  him  en  his  IriaL, 
one  of  the  strongest  wa^,  that  having  received  infoi  matmn 
of  a  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  did  not  reveal  it,  although 
he  had  access  to  Alexander's  person  twice  a-day.  The  re- 
sult of  the  trial  was  that  Phibtas  and  his  at  complices 
ivere  run  through  with  spears  by  the  Macedonians.  Alex- 
ander despatched  Poiydamanthus  to  Media  with  letters  for 
Cleander^  8itakes,  and  Menidcs,  three  officers  who  were 
serving  under  Purmenio.  Parmenio  was  put  to  death,  pur* 
»y4int  to  the  orders  of  Alexander  :  *  Whether  it  was/  Arri^n 
.  ^iierves,  *that  Alexander  thought  jt  unlikely  that  Par- 
mrnb  should  be  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  his  son  Phi- 
.  WfcftSr  or  that,  even  if  h^  was  ignorant  uf  it,  it  appeared  to 
Alexander  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  liim  alive  after  the 
execution  of  his  son,  especially  as  Parmenio'a  authority 
was  so  great  with  tlie  troops,  both  Macedmiian  and  auxdiary.' 
(Arrian,  b.  m.) 

Whatever  mny  he  thought  ef  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Fbilotas,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  a  summary 
and  unsatisfactory  proceeding,  ihe  murder  of  Parmenio  and 
tlie  manner  of  It  form  one  of  the  darkest  blots  in  Alexauder's 
character.  Parmenio  was  evidently  sacrificed  in  cold  blood 
to  what  havebeen  styled  in  after  aides'  reasons  of  state.*  He 
waft  seventy  years  of  age  ;  he  had  lost  two  sons  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander,  and  Philotaa  was  the  last  remaiia- 
ing  to  him.  Parmenio  appears  to  have  been  a  steady,  brave, 
and  prudent  commander. 

An  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  history  has 
been  ofieu  commented  upyn^  even  by  writers  of  eminence, 
appear-s  in  Montesquieu  {Esjnit  des  Lois,  x.  14),  where  he 
suras  up  the  character  of  Alexander  by  saying  that  'he  com- 
mitted two  bad  actions,  burning  Persepolis  and  killing 
Cleitus,  hut  he  expiated  both  by  his  repentance,  so  that  they 
came  to  be  looked  upon  rother  as  misfortunes  than  as 
crimes.'  Montesquieu  says  nothing  of  the  murder  of  Par- 
memo,  nor  of  that  of  CallistheneSt  deeds  of  darker  guilt  than 
those  which  he  mentions,  the  former  of  whith  is  doubtful, 
and  the  second  has  at  least  the  excuse  of  being  the  result 
of  a  drunken  hrawL 

PARMIGIA'NU,  FRANCESCO  MAZZUOLI,  some- 
times called,  in  the  diminutive  form,  Parmtgi anino.  was 
born  at  Parma  in  15U3,  and  was  the  son  of  Fihppo  Maz- 
Kuoli,  called  dell'  Erbette.  He  studied  painting  under 
his  unck'S  Michele  and  Filippo  and  his  countryman  Mar- 
initta.  In  bis  sixteenth  year  be  finished  a  picture  of  the 
Bapli.^ra  of  Christ,  now  in  the  palace  of  Count  Sanvitati. 
Correggio^s  visit  to  Parma  in  1521  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  that  master.  In  [j22  he  painted, 
among  other  works,  a  Madonna  with  the  Child,  and  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Bertiardin  (In  the  convent  Delia  Nun- 
zlvklRh  but  which  has  suffered  from  time  and  the  handis 
of  unskilful  restorers.  In  hopes  of  giving  Pope  Clement 
VII.  proof*  of  his  skill,  he  went  in  lii23  lo  Home,  where 
the  sight  of  the  works  of  Raphael  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  him.  In  his  subsequent  works  he  endeavoured  lo 
combine  wiili  I  ho  grace  of  Haphael  the  contrasts  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  Correggio ; 
whence  ho  was  called  11  Raffaellino,  On  the  taking  of 
Rome,  1527,  whA  he  sustained  considerable  loss,  ho 
vent  to  Bulogna,  where  the  engraver  Fanluzii,  comraonly 
culled  Antonio  deTrento,  stole  several  of  his  drawings,  which 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  collection  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Arun- 


deh  and  bi^ougbt^back  to  Italy  by  Count  Zftneiti  whtu 
lished  them  in  1 749»  admirably  cut  on  wood  and  pnottll 
colours.  7 

Among  the  finest  works   executed  by  FtmigiijiQJ 
Bologna  were  St.  Rochus,  painted  for  Ihe  d)urcln/| 
Petronius,  the  Madonna  delta  Rosa,   now  in  the  [ 
Gallery,  which  he  hud  changed  from  a  Venus  to  il 
and  the  8l  Margaret.    He  afterwards  returned  lojuf 
country,  where  he  painted  the  Cupid  fashioning  his  boi^t 
two  infanta  at  his  feet,  one  laughing,  and  tbcotbroiL 
of  which   there  are  numerous  repetitions;  and  Vfrftj 
aflorn  with  fieveral  nainiing^  the  newly  liiii[ 
Steccata.     But  his  nealth  being  greatly  wt^i 
unable  to  work,  and   the  directors  of  the  bundu 
him  into  prison,  as  he  hud  received  a  sum  of  || 
advance,     lliey  indeed  set  him  at  liberty  on  tni| 
complete   the  work;    hut  indiguaut  at  this  In 
fled  to  Cusal  Maggiore,  where  he  diod  in  laid. 
e»|iecially  his  easel  pieces,  are  very  scarce.    Ttiiii 
nant   features  nf  his  style  are  elegance  of  forin,! 
countenance,  contrast  in  the  attitude^  perfect  1 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  and  the   charm  of  colour, 
figures  are  often  characterised   by   excc44iv« 
iiither  than   real  elegance   of  form,  and   bi^  givt  i 
times  degenerates  into  affectation  and  his  coutiulii 
eKtravagance.      His  taste  waa   exquisite,  hut  UU! 
to   imitate  the   effects    rather  than   the  pnncipla  dt 
masters.      Purmigiano   was   celebrated   for  the 
freedom  with  which  he  designed,  and  for  those  boidi 
of  the   pencil  which  Albano  calls  divine.    The»  i 
altar-pieces  by  him  :  the  most  valued  is  that  of  SlI 
gEirct  in  Bologna,  a  composition  rich  m  figures,  t 
bludicd  by  the  Carracci,  and  which  Guido  even  prftfc 
the  St.  Cecilia  of  RaphaeL 

The  etchings  of  Parmigiano  are  universallj  I 
models  of  taste,  delicacy,  and  freedom.     Ue  has  bi 
neously  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  tirt  oC 
which  was  practised  by  Albert  Diirer  before  LiED; 
was  the  first  who  introduced  it  into  Italy. 

PARMO'PHORUS.    LCervicobranchiata.  toL 
444  et  seq.] 

PARNASSOS  {Uapvaaff6gX  the   name  of  t  ox 
chain  in  Phocis,  which  extends  in  a  north-eaileriy 
from  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozulee  to  Mount 
a  south-westerly  direction  thru  ugh  the  middle 
it  joins  Mount  HeUcon  on  the  borders  of  B( 
(ix.,  p.  31G.  CusAubon)  says  Ihat  Parnassus  dividd 
into  two  parts ;    but  the  name  was  more  usually 
to   the  lofty  mountatu  upon  which  Delphi  ins 
According   to   Stephanus   uf  Byzantium   it  wii 
called  Larnassus.  liecause  the  ark  or  lariiax 
landed  here  after  the  tlood.     (Compare  Ovid, 
Pausanlas  (x.  G,  s.  1)  derives  the  name  from  F 
son  of  Poi^eiden  and  Cleodora.     It  is  called  at  tbt 
day  Liakura, 

Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountam  in  centnlj 
Strabo  says  (viii,,  p.  3  79)  that   it  could  be  i 
Acrocorinthus  in   Gjiinth,  and    also  stales 
that  it  was  of  the  same  height  as  Mount  Heli 
the  latter  point   he  was  mistaken,  accordii 
Leake,  who  informs  us  ( Tnweh  in  Norlh&m  _...,.. 
p.  527)  that  Liakura  is  aomo  hundreds  of  foet  liigWi 
Palcoruna,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  Helicon, 
sus  was  covered  the  greatest  part  of  Ihe  year  »ill*: 
whence  the  epithet  of '  snowy,*  so  generally  applied  ii 
the  poets,  tSoph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  473 ;  Eurip., Phcgn.,%U^ 
Brennus  in\  aded  Greece,  we  learn  from  Pauwnii* 
s.  3,  4>  that  it  was  covered  with  snow. 

Above  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks^  fMtt 
tho  mountain  is  frei^uently  called  by  the  poe«  tl 
headed  {cixu^i>^oQ),  one  of  which  Herodotus  »Tiii.  Z'i) 
Ilyampcia,  hut  which  were  usually  calli^d  Pbffdi 
Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  CasUliaA 
flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  which  il , , 
*  is  clear,  and  furms  an  excellent  beverage,  Tbfll 
which  oozes  from  the  rock  was  in  antioni  tioies  in' 
into  a  hollo w"  square,  where  it  was  retained  fur  tlw 
the  Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.  The  fountain  i 
mented  with  pendant  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a 
tree/  (Dodweir*  Travelt,  vol.  i.,  p.  172,)  Abo^ 
spring,  at  tho  distance  of  Sii  stadia  from  Delphi, 
Corycian  cave,  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Coryciaii 
which  PausaniAS  <x.  32,  s,  2, 5>speaksof  assuperujrlDl 
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tnown  *?tveirn*    (Ckimpare  Strobo,  \x.,  p.  417.)  When 
**jrsia[is  were  roarciiiiig  ogainst  Belpbi,  a  great  part  of 
ihabilants  took  refuge  m  ibis  cavern.     (Herod.,  viii. 
It   i«  described   by  a  modem    traveller  Unites,   ia 
"e'a  Coilectmn,  See,,  vol.  i.,  p.  312)  its  .13t>  feet  lung 
arly  2U0  wide.     As  far  as  I  his  cava  Uie  road   froirt 
1  was  accetsible  by  borse^s  and  mulesi  but  beyond  it 
cent   was  ditHcuU  even   for  an  active   man    iurlfi 
Paus^  X.  32,  s.  2.  5),    Above  tUi.s  cave,  and  near 
am  it  of  Parnassus,  at  tbc  djiitance  of  80  stadia  from 
i  (Paus.,  x-  32,  s.  6),  was  I  he  town  of  Titborea  or  Neon, 
ns  of  which  are  near  Ibe  modern  village  of  Velitza. 
I  account  of  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
MISSUS,  see  Pkocis. 

»^NELL.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1679. 
ered  Trinity  CuUcge,  Dublin^  at  ibe  age  of  13,  and 
(Master  of  Artn  in  17011-  In  ite  Fame  year,  though 
^Ibe  canunjcal  age*  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  a  dis* 
'on  liaviug  been  granted  by  the  bkbop  of  Derry* 
^three  years  afterwards  lie  look  priest's  orders,  and 
received  the  arcbileaconry  of  Ciogber  from  Dr. 
he  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
ried  Mrs.  Anne  Minchm,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
'daughter.  Parnell  was  on  a  familiar  footing  wilh 
Blading  wils  of  ibe  time  of  Queen  Anne,  On  the  ejec- 
►f  tbo  Whigs  toward*  the  close  of  her  reign,  he  aban- 
Bihat  parly,  to  which  be  bad  been  previously  attached, 
mtt  cQrdmliy  welcomcft  ass  an  adherent  by  the  Oxford 
■btration.  IIis  hopes  of  preferment  from'  Ihii quarter 
Br  were  disapponUtsd  by  the  dismissal  of  ihe  Tories 
roffije  on  the  dcalh  of  the  queen.  Thereafter  he  is 
k«ented  to  have  fiillen  inlo  inteinperale  habits,  occa- 
il,  it  is  ^aid,  chtedy  by  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  bis 
or  tbc  lois  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1712.  On  the  re- 
oendation  of  Swift,  he  obtained  a  prebend  from  Arch- 
tfp  King  in  1713;  and  in  May,  1716,  was  presented  to 
icarage  of  Finglai^s,  He  died  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to 
tid,  in  July,  1717,  in  the  38th  year  of  \m  age.  A 
led  edition  of  hit*  poems  was  published  by  Pope  soon 
his  deaili,  and  dcflicared  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  A 
me,  4>aid  to  contain  his  postbinnous  works,  the  au- 
ticity  of  which  is  doubtful,  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1768. 
poet,  ParncH  is  princi|Hilly  remarkable  for  the  sinooth- 
tid  ease  of  bis  versification,  and  the  elegance  and 
his  sentiments.  The  pieces  on  wliich  bis  farae 
St  are,  ihe  *  Ri&e  of  Woman,*  ibe  *  Fairy  Tale,'  the 
to  Contentment,'  *  Health,'  tlie  *  Vigil' of  Venus' 
^lium  Veneris),  the  *  Night- Piece  on  Death,'  the 
on  Man,*  and  *The  Hermit.'  Parncll  was  the 
lot  the  *Lifo  of  Homer*  prefixed  to  Pope's  Iransla* 
tain  papers  in  the  '  Spectator*  and  *  Guardian,*  and 
^11  n ac k no w ledge d  perfo r m ances. 
,  by  Goldsmith;  Rwtical  Works,  Glasg.,  1780,  fol  ) 
IDY  (from  live  Greek  irap^/i^i'a,  and  that  from  t^^t)^ 
A  parody  is  a  poetical  pleasantry,  which  consiistB 
in^  what  is  inlended  as  a  serious  cum  position  into 
by  adapting  il  to  some  new  purpose,  or  by  the 
^4  imitation  of  its  peculiarities.  It  had  its  origin 
K  the  Greeks*,  from  whoso  language  the  name  is  de* 
Kt  iseems  to  be  synonymous  wilh  the  French  iraresiie. 
fct  common  form  k  tliat  in  which  a  performance,  while 
inctpal  features  are  retained,  is,  by  a  slight  change, 
led  from  its  proper  design,  and  made  to  bear  a  kidi- 
signiticalion.  Sometimes  the  alteration  of  a  i^ingle 
or  even  a  single  letter,  is  sniiicient  for  ihe  accom- 
Hcnt  of  thi^.  Anotlier  form  of  parody  is  that  in  which, 
»itt  any  change  in  the  original,  it  receives  a  ludicrous 
(Cter  by  its  application  to  some  object  fjuitc  foreign  to 
Hginal  intention  of  the  author.  A  third  kind  consists 
Ooiing  a  mean  and  ridiculous  subject,  and  treating  it 
i  style  and  manner  of  approved  writers;  and  a  fourth, 
tt!kplifying,  in  the  illustration  of  any  subject,  the  dc- 
■nd  absurd i tie ?i  of  writers  held  in  littlo  esteem.  Of 
wt  two  sorts  of  parody,  more  &uccessfu!  specimens  wdl 
>ly  be  found  uny where  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
entitled  "  Rejected  Addresses.'  Tlie  rules  of  parody 
respect  to  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  the  mode  of 
Img  it*  It  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  cole- 
e!,  or  at  least  well  known,  and  ihal  in  treating  it  there 
d  be  no  departure  from  the  requiremenis  of  good 
mr. 

M  term  parody  is  also  employed  in  mtistc,  and  ii  given 
^  French  writers  to  those  pieces  in  which  the  words 


have  been  composed  tor  the  music  and  not  tnc  USttsi 
the  words. 

{Afcm,  ite  fAcad.  d^x  Belhs-Lfttreii,  torn.  8.) 

PAROL.  This  tcTra»  which  signifies  *  a  word,'  has  beeti 
adopted  from  the  Norman-French  as  a  term  of  art  in  Eng- 
lish law,  to  denote  verbal  or  oral  proceedings,  a<i  distinguished 
from  matters  which  have  been  recorded  in  public  tribunals 
or  otherwise  reduced  to  writing.  Thus  a  parol  contract  is 
an  agreement  by  wur<l  of  mouth,  as  oppose<l  to  a  contract 
by  deed.  Parol  evidence  is  the  testimony  of  witnesses  given 
orally,  as  opposed  to  records  or  written  instruments.  This 
is  the  popular  acceptation  of  parol ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
everything,  even  in  writujg,  is  parol  which  is  not  under 
seal. 

The  formal  allegations  of  ibo  parties  to  a  suit  in  llie 
comtnon  law  courts,  called  pleading?;,  which  are  now  made 
in  writing,  were  formerly  conducted  orally  at  the  bar,  and 
in  the  j ear-books  are  commonly  denominated  the  parol. 
Hence  in  certain  actions  brought  by  or  against  an  infant, 
either  parly  may  suggest  the  fact  of  the  infancy,  and  pray 
that  ihe  proceedings  may  be  stayed ;  and  where  such  a  sug- 
gestion was  complied  wilh,  iho  technical  phmse  was  thai 
the  I^LVol  dernun'fd  (demoratus),  that  is,  the  pleadings 
were  suspended  until  the  infant  had  attained  biii  full  age. 

PAROS,  one  of  the  larger  Cyclades,  is  situated  we^l  of 
Naxos,  from  which  it  is  separated  hy  a  channel  live  or  six 
miles  wide,  Paros  is  estimated  to  bo  about  one  half  the 
sizeof  Naxos:  it  is  about  3<j  miles  in  circumference,  Tlje 
surface  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  arc  not  so  high  as  those  of 
Naxos :  it  produces  corn,  abundance  of  fruit,  and  has  tlocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine,  and  plenty  of  partridges  and 
other  gume.  The  population,  according  to  Thiersch  {Efaf 
de  la  Grece),  is  about  400t).  It  was  hardly  2000  ot  the  eml 
of  the  htst  century,  when  Olivier  visited  ihe  island.  But 
Paros  was  Ihen  anffering  under  Ihe  inlliclion  of  a  yearly 
visit  from  the  captain  pabha's  tleet,  which  anchored  in  the 
port  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer,  in  order  to  collect 
the  capital  ion- tax  from  Pares  and  the  neighbouring  island.'^. 
During  this  lime  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  extortion  were 
practised  by  the  Turks  upon  the  defenceless  and  dispirited 
inhabitants,  Tournefort,  a  century  earlier,  bore  witness  lo 
the  .same  kind  of  Ireatment.  The  head  town  of  Paros, 
called  Parichia,  is  on  the  site  of  iheanlienl  town,  in  the  inner 
recess  of  a  bay  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  ii>land.  The 
pincipal  harbour  is  on  the  north-cast  coast,  and  is  the  ^nest 
m  the  arehipelago.  The  raounlain  Marpeeus.  now  called  Ca- 
prcfeso,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  abounds  wilh  white 
marble,  which  was  often  used  by  tiie  anlient  sculptors.  On 
a  rock  above  the  entranceof  one  of  the  quarries  Tournefort 
saw  a  basso-rilievo  representing,  as  be  conjectured,  a  Bac- 
chanalian feast,  some  of  the  figures  of  which  were  unfinished. 
There  are  four  or  five  villages  on  the  island,  hesideK  the 
capital,  and  several  Greek  monasteries  scatlered  about, 

Paros  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Cretans,  and  to 
have  been  at  one  lime  called  Mmoa,  from  Minos,  king  of 
Creta.  It  attained  a  great  degree  of  prosperity  by  its  mari- 
time trade,  and  the  chief  town  was  wealthy  and  well  fortitied. 
When  Darius  in vadtid  Greece,  tho  ijihabitantsof  Paros  fciub- 
mitted  to  the  Persians,  and  furnished  sailors  for  the  Persmn 
tleet,  in  consequence  of  which,  aUtcr  the  battle  of  Maraihon, 
Miltiades  went  with  an  Athenian  squadron  to  attack  the 
island;  but  he  failedin  the  attempt,  and  received  the  wound 
of  which  he  shortly  after  died,  [Miltiaj>es.)  After  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamia,  Themistocles  obliged  Paros  to 
pay  tribute  to  Athens,  The  island  afterwards  underwent 
the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  until  it 
fell  at  last  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Paros  h 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Adule  among  thu  countries 
subject  atone  time  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  When  the 
Franks  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  Paroii,  like  most 
of  the  Cyclades,  became  subject  to  the  Venet iuna.  It 
formed  for  a  lime  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Naxos  but 
afterwards  became  a  separate  principality  of  the  Venetian 
family  of  Veniero,  under  which  it  remained  till  Barbarossa 
look  k  m  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  war  of  Cun- 
dia  in  the  following  century,  the  Venetians  landed  at  Paros; 
but  soon  after  abandoned  it,  after  destroying  the  olive  plant- 
ation, the  principal  wealth  of  the  island.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Russians  look  possession  of 
Paros,  and  made  il  for  a  time  the  station  of  their  tleel.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  kuigdom  of  Greece, 

Tlie  Greek  inscription  called  the  *Pahian  Cheoniclb 
was  found  in  tht^  island. 
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Test  of  Pftros,  and  separated  from  it  byanarrowchatinel, 
15  the  smaller  island  rolled  Anliparos*  formerly  Olt^Euos. 
The  Ulaiid  prndtire;*  isotiie  corn,  suid  contains  a  vi liaise 
which  is  inhiibiiutJ  by  a  few  Imndrtid  people.  Antiparoa  is 
imi^d  fur  its  nalaral  c&ve  or  ^ralto,  nne  (T  ibe  largei^t  aiul 
finest  tbui  is  knuviti.  ll  is  desscribed  by  Tiiuriiefort  in  liis 
•  Travel^/  wha  gives  a  print  of  the  interior 


^V' 


Coin  of  P^striM* 
Drtlbh  Muvetim.    Actual  %\te* 

*AROTlA.  [Bird  of  Paeiadisk,  vol.  iv.,  p.  42ii.] 
PAROTID  GLAND  (from  ircipci,  *  near.*  and  ovc,  *  the 
ear')  is  ibe  largest  of  the  three  principal  glands  by  which  the 
BttUva  is  secreted  and  poured  into  the  moulh.  The  parotid 
gland-i  are  situated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  face,  behind 
the  ascending:  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  below  and  in  front 
of  the  ear.  The  most  aiUerior  portion  uf  each  lies  upon  a 
part  of  the  masseicr  muscle,  immediately  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  face,  at  the  most  backward  part  of  the  cheek;  and 
hence  the  maiji  duet  passe^i  forwards,  penetrating  obliquely 
through  the  ful  of  the  check  and  through  ibo  buccinator 
muscle,  to  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  nearly  op[>o&ite 
to  the  second  molar  toolh  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  moi*e  pos- 
terior piirt  of  Ihii  gland  is  placed  in  an  inlrieatc  manner 
among  the  liasues  hehind  the  jaw  and  beneath  the  cuter 
part  tjf  the  base  of  the  skull,  fitting  into  the  irregularities 
that  are  left  between  them,  and  in  some  parli  passing  very 
deeply  dawn  beneath  the  skin. 

The  structure  of  the  parotid,  like  that  of  all  the  glands 
secreting  saliva,  is  lobulated,  being  matle  up  of  a  number 
of  minute  cells,  the  terminations  of  ihe  branches  of  the 
main  duct,  upon  whose  walls  a  net-wavk  of  capillary  blood* 
vessels  is  arranged,  and  which  are  collected  together  in  un- 
certain numbers  to  form  the  several  lobules  of  which  the 
whole  gland  is  made  up.     [Digestion.] 

The  principal  disease*  to  which  the  parotid  gland  k  sub- 
ject is  the  mumps,  [Mumps.]  It  is  oflen  attacked  with 
inllamraationand  suppuration  in  the  course  of  severe  fevers, 
and  is  liable  to  be  affected  hy  the  different  kinds  of  malig- 
nant growths,  as  cancer,  fungus  ha'umlodcs,  &c.  In  these 
cases  the  whole  or  the  affected  part  of  the  gland  has  some- 
times been  removed  with  success,  but  the  operation  must 
be  conssidered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  uncertain  in 
surgery.  Wounds  of  the  parotid  duct,  which,  from  its  ex- 
posed situation,  are  not  rare,  often  lead  to  the  formation  of 
salivary  fistula;,  the  constant  lluwitig  of  saliva  through  the 
aperture  preventing  the  complete  healing  of  the  skin,  and 
thus  establishing  a  permanent  opening  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cheek,  throujjh  which  ihe  saliva  flows.  To  prevent  this 
evii  the  j?idcs  of  any  \vound  in  which  it  i"*  suspected  that 
the  parotid  duct  is  divided,  should  be  brought  logLtberwiih 
peculiar  care,  and  held  in  exact  apposition  hy  gentle  com- 
pression :  fur  its  cure,  when  the  fistulous  opening  is  formed, 
an  operation  is  generally  necessary,  which  consists  in  per- 
forating the  interior  of  the  cheek  from  the  outer  o|)ening, 
and  then  endeavouring,  by  compression  of  the  latter,  to 
turn  the  course  of  the -saliva  inwards,  and  restore  the  natural 
passu  go  into  the  mouth. 

PARR,  C.VTHERINE.  [Henry  VIIL] 
PARR,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Hfirrow-on-lhe-Hill, 
1747,  where  his  father  was  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He 
was  early  distinguished  for  his  love  of  hooks  and  hi.«s  apti- 
tude at  learning.  He  rerci\ed  his  education  at  the  grain- 
raar-fichool  of  Harrow,  and  gave  the  Inchest  satisfuciion  to 
tlio  masters  under  whom  he  was  placed,  and  who  predicted 
his  future  emln^.'nc^^  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  removed 
from  school  and  put  to  the  business  of  his  father.  But  the 
progress  be  had  made  in  classical  hteralure,  and  the  intel- 
lectual habits  he  had  formed,  enablt^d  him  to  continue  his 
studies  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  succes^s.  Being 
disgusted  with  the  employment  selected  for  him,  and  having 
early  displayed  a  grave  and  serious  dispositiun,  a  preddec- 
tion  for  ihe  clerical  profession,  and  an  attachment  to  cede- 
Biastical  pomp  and  circumstance,  it  was  at  leni^th  deter- 
mined to  sead  him  to  the  university.  Acco]  dingly^  in  1765, 
ja  Im  njnele&nth  yeur,  he  was  entered  at  Emanuel  College, 
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Cambridge,  where  he  applied  htmaell 
to  classical  and  philological  pursuils. 
soon   after,   he    waa   compelled,   before    he   in 
degree,  to  relinquish  his  academic  career,  wh 
a  prospect  was  opening  upLiu    him,  and  ia  K^ 
one  of  the  assistanlsi  in  Harrow  School-    lu  thii 
he  remained  fu-e  year?,  with  the  r  '    r«:dtLI 

ami  on  the  fleath  of  Dr.  Sumner.  ustlf  me 

date  for  the  vacant  mastership,  L.^..   ....^.-ut  surw^  ' 

youth  was  the  ostensible,  while  in  all  probalnliif  Ini 
were  the   real  objection  against  hjra  in  the  miadi 
governors.     With  bitterness  of  spirit  he  nowkftHed 
of  his  birth  and  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  i 
school  successively  at  Si  an  mo  re,  at  Colchc*lcr,  i 
wich.     In  178C  he  settled  at  Hatton,  in  Wtrf 
the  small  living  of  which  place  he  bad  been  prv« 
here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  ii»M 
duties  of  his  parish,  in  the  instruction  of  youth, s 
multiting  those  stores  of  philological  learning  f 
became  so  eminently  dislinguished.     The 
ment  he  obtained  in  the  church  was  a  preb 
St.  Paul's     The  Whigs,  to  whom  he  had  attwil 
had  few  opportunities  of  disposing  of  the  patrtiU 
state;  and  when  the  occjision  offered,  Los'l  ''■  ■ 
a  bast!  and  cool  inter  at  it  ude,  urged  against 
long  and  so  faithfully  served  his  part), Lis  \r. 
the  members  of  his  profession.     In  fact,  wl 
party,  he  did  not  attach  or  fix  himself  ui^i 
of  his  party. 

Parr  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  verr  eTtcTtsfrf| 
ing,  and  of  pre-eminent  conversational  pov 
vain,  arrogant,  and  overbearmg.  His  ir 
represent  him  as  possessing  much  benevoleriix^  dji'i 
ness  of  feeling ;  but  be  required  the  most  abject  tubi 
and  exacted  the  most  slavish  attention  from  all  «■ 
proaehed  him,  or  he  never  hesitated  about  m*tjiti^ 
making  himself  exquisitely  offensive  to  them.  ^VnJ^ 
some  of  bis  acts  be  akogether  reconciled  with  the  < 
of  generosity  aseribefl  to  lum.  He  printed  an 
Bellemlenus  [Bellendknts],  with  a  prefiice,  in«ll 
eulogised  the  eloquence  and  abiUiyof  the  irtol 
glorum,  Lord  North,  Fox,  and  Burke  ;  but  he  iomi 
undertaken  the  task  rather  for  the  sake  of  I 
political  foes  than  passmg  an  encomium  upon  hn] 
friends.  He  re-published  '  Tracts  by  \V:irhtirtn!i  i 
Warburtonian,'  to  annoy  Bishop  Hurd,  tl 
burton  :  and  felt  no  compunction  about  inj^ 
the  latter,  whom  he  pretended  to  admire 
could  only  quarrel  with  the  former,  who  h 
offence  save  what  an  inordinate  and  niorria  win 
might  imagine.  In  his  literary  and  puhticdl  dk 
argued  and  ikclaimed  with  the  fiercenc**  of  i 
and  the  petulance  of  sclfdove.  and  forgot  tilik 
equities  and  the  decencies  of  contro\ersy,  11  i 
f|uestioncd  ability ,  he  spoke  and  wrote  wi 
ready  knowledge,  rather  than  with  the  ptu: 
ginal  thought  or  the  compass  of  a  philosophic 
was  a  determined  and  violent  Whig,  but  lie  hr\f 
views,  no  just  sentiments,  with  respect  to 
opinions  on  the  slave  trade  and  Test  Act  qt 
tify.  It  must  he  stated  however  that  on  : 
mind  underwent  a  change  in  the  latter  par 
his  notions  about  civd  and  religious  hberi 
clear  OS  I  or  the  most  comprehensive,  for  v  i 
commend  conciliation  to  the  Catholics  uiui  lut  l- 
he  did  net  hesitate  to  suggest  persecution  agutost  t 
thodists. 

He  left  a  vast  mass  of  papers  behind  him, 
his  correspondence,  and  of  historical,  criiiciil    nnl  uA 
sical  disquisition.  His  published  writings,  J 
fill  eit^ht  thick  8vo.  volumes.     They  are  d, 
copious  erudition,  a  ready  conception,  and  avj^orwof' 
ample  style.     But  he  has  left  no  great  wurk  ;  n  ^r*^' 
name  go  down  to  posterity  associated  with  ans 
principle  or  extensive  literary  undL^rlaking.    Hi- 
upon  a  learning  which,  whatever  may  have  b<?. 
racy  and  iti;  extent,  has  Lequeatbe^l  to  the  woiU^ 
rable  results,  and  upon  a  collmjuial  |i 
exception  of  Dr.  Johnson,  left  him  wiU 
1825,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  \%a^  ountuin 

PARR  A.     [RALLiae.] 

PARRAL.    [Mexican  States.] 

PiVRRHA'SlUS,  son  and  pupd  of  Evenor, ' 
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pliesus,  but  became  a  citizen  of  Atbena.   lie  raited  the 
'Dmnliiig  to  perfeclion  m  all  ihat  isexalted  and  esseti- 
j^e  eomjiared  bis  ibree  great  predecessors  with  one 
>r,  rpji^cted  tbat  which  \iqs  except  tunable,  and  adopted 
hieh  waj3  admirablo  in  each,     Tiie  chissic  in veni ion 
gnotus  the  magic  tone  of  ApoUodorus^  and  the  ex- 
design  of  Zt-^nxis,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  Parr- 
;  what  they  baci  produced  in  practice  he  reduced  to 
He  so  c i re mn scribed  and  dellned,  say&  Quiniilian 
Or,,  xii.  I  U)t  all  tbi;  powers  and  objects  of  art,  thai  he 
ed  the  legislator;  and  all  contemporary  and  subie- 
artists  adopted   bts  standard   of  divine   and   heroic 
^tiotis. 

Ktasiui  biniself  was  aware  of  his  ability;  be  assuioed 
het  of  the  Eltigant  rA/3poaaircicl,  und  styled  hirnsielf 
of  Painters;  he  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himself 
lOBus,  xii.*  p.  54^.  Casaub.).  in  which  be  prociairnml 

fi-place,  celebrated  his  father,  and  pretended  that  in 
the  art  of  painting  had  attained  perfection.    He  also 
^  him&elf  to  be  dejscended  from  Apollo,  and  carried 
ganee  so  far  as  lo  defbeaie  his  own  portrait  in  a  temple 
mry,  and  thus  receive  the  adoriilion  of  the  rauUituiie. 
^iat.,  XIV.)     He  wore  a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  gar- 
lit*  carried  a  staif  wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold, 
sandaU  were  bound  with  golden  straps.  fJilian,  far. 
X,  1  L)     It  appears  then  that  Pliny  justly  terms  him 
3ost  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists.   (Hisi.  AW., 
..  IU«  3fu} 

«  branch  of  art  in  which  Parrhasius  eminently  ex- 
I  was  a  beautiful  outline  as  well  in  form  as  executioiii 
cularly  in  the  extremities*  for,  says  Plmy,  when  cum- 
I  with  himself,  the  inlermediale  parts  were  inferior, 
lu  of  rhe  most  celebrated  worki  of  Parrhasius  was  his 
mncal  figure  of  tht;  Aiheuiau  people,  or  Demos,  Pliny 
thul  It  represented,  and  expressed  equally,  all  the  good 
ftttd  qualities  of  the  Albouiaus  at  the  same  time ;  one 
it  trace  the  eliangeable,  the  irritable,  the  kind,  the  un- 
tbe  forgivint^,  (hevain-glorious»  the  proud,  the  bumble, 
It^rce,  and  the  tiraid.  How  all  these  contrasting  andcoun- 
It i ng  quahtios  could  have  been  lepresented  at  the  same 
.  It  isdiificLiU  to rouccive  ;  if  we  are  lo  suppose  it  to  have 
a  single  tlgurc,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  t*ould  not  have 
siH^li  dn  Plmy  has  described  it  txxxv.  iy-30),  for,  except 
It  is  totally  iiicouipatible  with  the  means  of  art. 
lis  piiinicd  a  Tiieseus,  which,  after  the  general 
[jiljuii  uf  Greece^  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  R^Jmis  It 
probably  for  ihis  picture  that  he  was  made  a  citizen  of 
jUa.  When  Euphranur  remarked  that  the  Theseus  of 
b«*ins  had  fi'd  upon  roses,  and  his  own  up^mbeef,  he 
V  tiallude<l  particularly  to  the  style  of  design,  and 
iiglu suppose, to  the  colour;  for,  as  Witickelmann 
'ij>><jrvc;d,  the  word  used  by  Plutjirch  (yXo^i^puit',  *  ele- 
f*y  relates  expressly  to  torm.  {De  Ghr,  Ath,,  2.)  Accord- 
^  the  taste  of  Euphranor,  the  figure  of  Parrbasius  was 
ejfani.  too  delicaie,  too  elfeminate  for  heroic  beauty. 
r  enumerates  many  other  works  by  Parrhadius;  a 
jmmander  in  his  armour;  a  Meleaijer,  Horeules,  and 
it,  upon  the  same  tablet;  Ulvsiiea  feigning  insanity  ; 
itnd  Pollux;  Biirchus  and  Virtue;  a  Cretan  nurse 
;  infant  in  her  arms  ;  a  priest  otbciaiing,  with  an 
fit  youth  bearing  incense  ;  two  youthful  boys,  in 
i^ere  adtniraWy  depicted  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
>  and  its  happy  security  from  all  CAirc;  a  Philiscus; 
^bus;  an  Achilles;  an  Agamemnon ;  an  /Eneas; 
\  famous  pictures  of  H<)plite*i,  or  heavy-armed  war- 
\e  inaction,  the  other  in  repose*  admirably  painted. 
}asius  amused  himself  also  with  painting  small  libi- 
^pieces.  The  Archigallus  mentioned  by  Pliriy  was 
tibably  of  this  description,  both  from  the  particular 
►f  Tjberius  with  which  it  was  honoured,  and  the  pe- 
ature  of  the  riles  of  Cybele,  whose  cbiof  priest  was 
higallus.  To  this  elass  we  may  add  the  picture  of 
_  jr  and  Alalanla,  mentioned  by  Suetonius  ( Tib.,  c.  44). 
(picture  was  bequeathed  to  Tiberius  on  the  conditions 
^beshouhl  be  offended  with  the  subje<.'t,  he  should  re- 

tits  hiead  l,0iJ0,00t^  sesterces  (*  decies  H-S,' about 
The  emperor  not  only  preferred  the  picture  to  the 
^,  but  had  It  Hxed  up  m  hi^  own  chamber,  where  the 
igalliis  was  also  preserved,  and  which  was  valued  at 
JC.  or  60,000  sesterces  (about  500/,).  These  productions 
le  Parrhasius  to  iho  epithet  of  Pomograph,  and  prove 
Ibis  style  of  painting  was  in  fashion  long  before  the 
K  uf  6reciaa  art. 


Plutarch  instances  Parrhasitis's  picture  of  Ulysses  feign- 
ing insanity  as  an  improper  subject  for  the  pencil,  yet 
reconciled  to  our  taste  through  the  spirit  of  the  conception 
and  the  truth  of  the  execution.     {De  Aud,  Rtfi.t-) 

Parrhasiua  painted  a  Hcrcule*.  which  he  aibrraed  was  a 
facsiiude  of  the  god  as  lie  had  frequently  appeared  to  hira 
in  hr*i  dreams,  (Albenieus,  xii,  544.*  He  painted  also  a 
Philoctetes.  (Anihoi,  (Jj\,  iv*  8,  26.)  Piiny  mentions  a  con- 
test between  Parrhasius  and  Timanthes  of  Cvthnos,  in  which 
the  former  was  beaten :  the  sulyect  of  tlu*  picture  was  the 
contest  of  Ulyssesi  and  Ajax.  The  proud  pamter,  indignant 
at  the  decision  of  the  judges,  is  said  to  liave  reraarkedj 
that  the  unfortunate  son  of  Telamon  was  foi  a  second 
time,  in  the  same  cause,  defeated  by  an  unworthy  rivaL 
(Alhen.,  xii.  543.) 

Pliny  records  also  a  Irial  of  skill  between  Parrbasius and 
Zeuxis,  in  which  the  latter  allowed  his  giapes  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  drapery  of  the  former:  this  contest,  says 
Fuseli,  *  if  not  a  frolic,  was  an  effort  of  puerile  dexterfty,* 

The  storv'  told  by  Seneca  of  Parrhasms  having  crucified 
an  ohl  Olynlhian  captive  when  about  to  paint  a  Prometheus 
chained,  that  he  mi^ht  seize  from  nature  the  triicexpressioti 
of  bodily  agony,  cannot  relate  to  this  Parrhasiua,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  fiction  :  it  u  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the  'Con- 
troversies *  (v.  lOj  of  the  preceptor  of  Nero*  01  yn  thus  was 
taken  by  Philip  in  the  second  yearof  the  lUbth  Olympiad,  or 
B.C.  .1 17,  which  is  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  latest 
accounts  we  have  of  Parrhasius.  Socrates  died  in  the  95th 
Olympiad,  and  Parrhasius  must  therefore  have  been  already 
celebrated  before  that  lime,  from  his  dialogue  with  that 
philosupher  upon  the  principles  of  art  as  preserved  by  Xe-^' 
oophon.  (Mem./iiL  H>.)  He  U  even  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(x.  28)  in  the  64th  Olympiad,  when  ho  is  said  to  have 
painted  a  battle  of  the  Lapithee  and  Centaurs  on  the  shield 
of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  at  Athens:  sup]KisiDg  such  to 
be  the  case  (fur  although  imrpobable.  it  is  still  nol  impossi- 
ble), Parrhasius  if  living,  must  have  been  at  least  12iJ  years 
of  age  when  Phdip  took  Olynthus.  A  simdar  story  is  told 
of  Gioito,  with  probably  :is>  much  truth;  and  some  havet 
also  said  the  same  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 

PARROT.      [PstTTAClD.fi.] 

PARSEES.     [Persia.] 

PARSLEY.  The  gtu*den  parsley  iPetrmelitmm  mtivumy 
is  a  hardy  biennial,  a  native  of  ^rdinia.  introduced  into 
this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century* 
There  are  three  varieties,  two  of  which  are  well  known,  und 
coramoTily  used  as  piit-lierbs,  and  for  f;arni»jhing,  namely  : 
the  common  or  piain- leaved ;  thm  curlert ;  aud  the  Hamburgh 
large  or  carrot-rooted,  which  last  is  cultivated  only  for  its 
roots,  oecasionally  used  as  young  carrots.  The  curled  va- 
riety is  by  far  the  most  usefol,  and  from  its  beautiful  curled 
fohage  it  cannot  be  raii^taken  for  ihe^thusa  f*yna}>ium,  or 
foors  parsley,  a  poisonotis  plant  somewhat  retiembliug  the 
plain-leaved  parsley.     [/Ethusa^] 

The  cultiv.iticin  is  simply  that  of  sowing,  usually  in  spring, 
in  shallow  drilU  about  a  foot  apart;  or  in  single  rows  along 
the  borders  of  a  kitchen-garden.  The  Hamburg  requires 
to  be  sown  in  bibulous  light  soil,  such  ns  would  .suit  the 
carrot,  Hke  which  it  requires  in  all  respects  to  be  treated. 

PA RSNIP,  The  cultivated  parsnip  ( Bifdituica  Aofivu)  is 
a  native  of  England,  and  ranks  amoiigat  the  hardiest  oC 
kitchen-garden  productions,  as  is  proved  by  the  fuel  of  ifg 
having  withstood  the  intense  frost  of  t&3B.  in  the  opeu 
ground.  There  are  four  varieties*  namely,  the  Common^ 
Guernsey,  Hoilowcrownedt  and  Rouud  or  Tuttiiitrootfid. 
Tlie  Hollow-crowned  has  been  found  the  best.  Tlie  mode^ 
of  culture  IS  vGjy  simple.  The  soil  ought  to  be  deep  and 
rather  light,  but  by  no  mear^s  adhesive ;  and  it  should  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet  In  order  that 
the  roots  may  be  clean  and  sound,  fresdi  manure  should  not 
be  applied;  indeed  if  the  sail  be  in  tolerably  good  condition, 
no  manure  is  required  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  poor,  a 
more  liberal  supply  hhould  be  given  in  the  previous  season* 
so  that  any  immediate  ttpplicatiou  along  with  the  parsoij» 
cro]j  is  not  requisite. 

The  seed  shoulil  be  sown  in  Mtircli.  and  as  early  in  that 
month  as  the  weather  and  slate  of  the  soil  will  permit,  m 
shallow  drilU  eighteen  niches  apart,  ihe  plants  being  after- 
wuids  thinned  to  about  a  foot  asunder  m  the  rows.  The 
roots  are  not  in  perfection  for  culinary  purposes  till  their 
l^rst  season*s  growth  is  rumpleted,  which  in  indicated  by  the 
decay  of  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves. 

Some  may  be  then  taken  up,  their  topi  cut  off,  but  not  tof 
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I  ftnd  the  roots  stored  in  snnd  in  a  cool  place,  so  as  to 
glt^fd acinar  the  iitimuU  ot  light  und  heat  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, Thii  prccnuiiuii  of  storing  in  the  early  part  of  winter 
is  only  necessary  in  case  of  frost  becoming;  bo  severe  as  to 
rendLT  the  operation  of  removal  tlillicult:  hut  the  whole  of 
the  crop  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  before  vegetation 
recommences  in  the  q>riiig,  and  treated  as  above. 

Besides  I  he  use  of  the  voot^  for  the  kitchen,  a  wine  i« 
«omelimcs  prepared  from  them.  Abounding  iu  saccharine 
mailer,  tbey  afford  by  distdlation  an  ardent  spirit*  the  pro- 
t«ss  of  fermentation  being  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a 
©mall  portion  of  malt  liquor, 

PARSON      [Benefice,  p.  219-J 

PARTHENAY,     [Sevrks.] 

PARTITK'NIUS,  the  aiUient  name  of  the  Bartan  or 
Bartin»  This  river  rises  in  Mount  Olgiissys,  which  is  a 
conlinuttlion  of  the  mountain-cham*i*'hicU  runs  from  Myaia 
towards  Armenia,  and  is  known  bv  the  names  of  Ida,  Olym- 
pus, Sec.  It  liows  in  a  north-westerly  dnection  into  the 
Euxine,  and  separates  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  The 
country  through  which  it  Hows  is  very  fori iie  and  beauliful. 
<Strabci,  xii,  543;  Tournefort,  vol.  il,  p,  &8.)  Ovid  tiiVr 
J^mfn,  i\\  10,  1.  49)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii,  8) 
speak  of  the  Parthenius  as  a  mpid  stream ;  and  Xcnophou 
iAnah ,  \\  0,  a.  y)^ays  that  it  is  impassable.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliud  (ii.  854), 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  differently  explainod.  The 
Greek  wnters  connect  it  with  the  Greek  word  parthenos^ 
*  a  virgin,'  and  fur  the  most  part  suppose  that  it  derived  ii^i 
name  from  Artemis  heinjj  accustomed  to  bathe  in  its 
waters-  (A  poll.,  Argon.,  tl  938.)  Strabo  ixii,,  p-  543)  sup- 
poses that  n  was  so  called  on  account  of  the  fertile  country 
through  which  it  flows:  but  the  name  wm  probably  a 
native  word,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  Greek  par^ 
ihenfij^,  except  an  accidental  similarity  of  sound.  Some 
modern  writers  imagine  that  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
Hebrew-Phoenician  jihoraik,  which  means  fruitful.  The 
anticnt  nunie  is  stdl  preserved  by  ilie  Greeks,  who  call  it 
Bartin,  or  Bartiin,  but  it  is  caVled  Dolap  by  the  Turks. 

PARTHENON  (nap^«vwv)»  the  temple  of  the  virgin 
goddess  Athene,  or  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athena,  is 
situated  on  the  Acropolis  of  that  city.  This  edifice  was  erected 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  (about  nx.  448).  The  architects 
were  Callicratea  and  Ictinua,  and  the  sculptures  were  exe- 
cuted by  Phidias  and  his  asi^islants.  This  temple  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  refined  example  of  the  Grecian 


Th«  Partlwooii, 

Doric  style,  and  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Yet  its  grandeur  was  by  no  means  owing  to  its  extraordinary 
dimensions,  since  in  point  of  si/,e  it  falU  very  short  of 
many  other  structures,  modern*  as  well  as  aniient,  its  ex- 
treme length  being  only  228  feet,  and  its  breadth  IOl>,  and 
theiuterior  of  thecellnonly  145  ft.  6  m.  by  63  ft.fi  in.,  which  is 
little  more  as  to  length  than  the  size  of  the  Elgin  Hal  J  in  the 
British  Museum*  viz.  143  by  46  teet.   Technically  described, 

*For  Ihe  dimeaaiottM  of  ihm  Mniitlclue,  which  is  est«maJity  a  periptersi] 
Breek  ttrnple,  tee  pAEUt  pa^  297* 


this  temple  was  peripteral  octastyle,  that  is.  it  hi^e 
alon^  its  sides  and  at  both  ends,  viz.  eight  b«ii«it|] 
pedmient.  making  in  all  46  colunms,  there  being,  itui 
those  at  the  angles,  17  on  each  &ide,  or  16  lureit 
Besides  these  external  columns,  there  was  hkeviA«  &  i 
of  inner  columns  at  each  end,  forming  the  pfOAaiii 
opisthodomus,  namely  sLk,  not  howe%*cr  placed  i 
usually,  but  the  extreme  columns   in  front  of  th 
tending  from  the  walls  of  the  cclla.     The  cells  ^ 
hypoDthriil,  thfit  is,  the  central  space  between  tk*  ^ 
along  each  side  was  open  to  the  sky.     This  portj§| 
structure  however  was  so  j^hatlered  by  an  ccpioiii 
when  it  was  used  as  a  powder-magazine  by  th«Tki 
time  of  the  city  being  besieged   by  the  VeneTiaa 
original  design  is  now  altogether  matter  of  coiijw 
sides  which,  tbe  interior  of  the  temple  had  been  mmi 
injured  by   having   been  converted   first  mto  a  Cta 
church,  and  afterwards  into  a  Turkish  mosque,    Stilin 
in  its  present  shattered  and  mangled  state,  rt  intlv* 
tion  of  all  travellers  and  artists  who  have  beheld  cM  { 
some  of  whom  have  spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  en  Liu 
that  appenr  qmlc  exaggerated.     It  is  said  tlit  ffbii 
remains  of  it  i\\v  exceeds  any  idea  thut  can  bo  denTiii 
descriptions  or  dmwjngs,  and  that  it  appears  tobei 
much  larger  scale  than  it  really  is.     In  its  origtnil  ( 
deed  the  effect  must  have  been  exceedingly  ioipT«a«| 
fine;  taking  the  building  by  itself,  without  reftttsfvl 
van  tages  of  site,  local ity^  el i mate,  &c.,  it  was  disiin 
beauty  of  material,  exquisiteness  of  executioD,  ini[ 
of  style;  while  to  these  architectuml  merits  muili 
the  extraordinarily  rich  display  of  sculpture  in  tho  pedil 
tlie  metopes,  and  the  frieze  alon^  the  exterior  of  lit i 
and  also  the  decoration  of  painting  [Polycheowt], if 
bronze  ornaments.    The  chief  portion  of  the  sculptitff  di 
edifice  was  removed  by  Lord  Elein.  (Elgi  jf  Maji8LBS.}| 
circumstance  called  forth  at  the  time  severe  aniiBsdii 
though    it   is  now  well    known   that  there  n 
danger  of  those  relics  of  art   being  utterly 
the  wanton  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and  others.    0«^ 
of  art  that  originally  decoraiud  the  interior  or  tHHit| 
the  chryselephanline  statue  of  Minerva,  39  feet  bif^^f 
was  the  work  of  Phiduis.    Tins  figure  wtis  ornara^irfj 
gold,  to  the  amount  of  40  talents  accordmg  lo  ' 
but  according  to  Philoehorus,  44  talents,  or  sboutl 
sterling ;  of  which  however  it  w^aa  stripped  by  ,' 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  i 
death  of  Pericles, 
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FUa  of  a  porlioQ  of  the  Acropolia.    A«  tW  Pa 

Since  the  establishment  of  King  OtUo's  g^n 
tfi33,  excavations  have  been  mode  on  the  Acroipofiij 
around  the  Parthenon,  and  a  great  number  of  fragioi*! 
sculpture  and  architoeture   have  been   brought  is  I 
Some  of  the  fallen  columns  have  also  been  repT 
measures  taken  to  restore  the  structure  as  fir  t 
stances  will  permit.     For  parliculurs  as  to  the  orJsf  li 
dimensions,  see  Column,  page  3S:>.  aud  table,  \    , 

In  IH23.  an  edifice  was  begun  on  the  Calloa  liilli 
burgh,  which  was,  externally  at  leasts  to  bare  bem  sA^ 
model  of  the  Parthenon,  but  after  fourteen  ooluottf  ^ 
put  tip,  it  was  discontinued,  nor  is  there  anv  nr 
being  erer  completed* 
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^'RTIIENOPE  (Zoology).  [Parthenopians.] 
VRTHENO'PIANS.  This  tribe,  in  the  arrtingement 
I.  Millie  Edwards,  corresponds  nearly  to  the  genus 
henof^  as  established  by  Fabricius,  but  the  species  are 
rated  by  M.  Edwards  into  the  genera  Eumedonus,  j?u- 
me,  Lambrus,  Parthenope,  and  Cryptopodia,  forming  a 
ral  group  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  last-named  zoo- 
;  establishes  the  passage  between  the  J!fa](2/i«[MAiiDiB] 
lie  Cyclojnetopes.  • 

ctracters  of  the  Tribe. — Carapace  ordinarily  triangular 
Ardly  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  its  latero-posterior  bor- 
Ln  general  nearly  transverse,  and  the  latero-anterior 
ITS  following  the  same  direction  as  the  edges  of  the 
L  m ;  but  the  lateral  parts  of  the  carapace  are  some- 
rounded,  and  its  surface  is  nearly  always  bossy  and 
crulous.  Rostrum  in  general  small  and  entire,  or  only 
ed  at  the  end ;  the  eyes  are  nearly  always  perfectly 
-tile ;  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antennof  some- 
presents  the  same  disposition  as  in  the  Maians,  but  in 
reat  majority  of  cases  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  it  is  short, 
b  not  joined  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  shell ;  its 
»d  border  does  not  concur  to  form  the  lower  orbital 
and  its  extremity  does  not  reach  to  the  front;  the 
mhle  stem  of  these  antennee  is  short,  and  takes  its 
i  in  a  gap  of  the  internal  orbital  angle.  The  epistome 
•ch  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  the  form  of  the  external 
met  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Maians*  The  anterior 
we  very  much  developed,  and  widen  so  as  nearly  to 
f  a  right  angle  with  the  body :  in  the  male  they  are 
*i  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  post-frontal  portion 
m  carapace,  and  sometimes  four  times  as  long ;  the 
is  nearly  always  triangular,  and  the  claw  suddenly 
sd  downwards,  so  that  its  axis  forms  a  very  marked 
I  with  that  of  the  hand.  The  succeeding  feet  are,  on 
Dntrary,  short ;  the  second  pair  in  general  are  less  than 
and  a  half  of  the  length  or  the  pK)8t-frontal  portion  of 
arapace,  and  the  others  progressively  diminish.  The 
men  in  the  male  presents  considerable  differences  in 
lumber  of  distinct  joints,  whilst  in  the  female  there  are 
ys  seven. 

fographical  Distribution.^The  tribe  is  widely  distri- 
3,  and  species  are  found  in  the  English  Channel,  the 
iterranean  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
ace  in  the  Stjstem.—The  Parthenopians  are  placed  by 
fefilne  Edwards  between  the  Maians  and  the  Cydo^ 
pet. 

Eumedonus.  (Edwards.) 
Lis  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  last-named  author, 
»lishes  in  some  sort  the  passage  between  the  Steno- 
a4tf  and  the  Acheans  on  one  side,  and  Eurynome,  Lam- 
and  Parthenope,  on  the  other. 

Metric  Character.— Carapace  nearly  pentagonal,  as  in 
itfnoptf.  but  it  scarcely  ever  goes  beyond  the  level 
9  third  pair  of  feet.  Body  depressed ;  rostrum  Terj 
and  very  much  advanced,  and  divided  at  its  ex- 
ty  only ;  eyes  very  short,  their  peduncle  entirely  filling 
»rbits,  which  are  circular,  a  character  which  again 
Ximates  this  genus  to  the  Stenorhynchs ;  internal 
n€B  bent  back  very  obliquely  outwards ;  external  an- 
il but  little  developed ;  their  first  joint  does  not  dis- 
y  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
;  their  moveable  stem  arises  in  the  slit  which  the  two 
lal  angles  of  that  cavity  leave  between  them  nearly  as 
*  Parthenopes,  and  their  terminal  joint  is  very  short. 
fpistome  is  shorter  than  in  most  of  the  Oxyrhynchs, 
*aoterna!  jaw  feet  present  nothing  remarkable.  In  the 
the  first  pair  of  thoracic  feet  are  stout  and  much 
r  than  the  succeeding  ones ;  all  these  last' are.  a  little 
ressed ;  and  their  third  joint  is  surmounted  by  a  crest 
1  is  not  distinctly  visible  on  their  other  joints.  The 
d  pair  of  feet  are  rather  shorter  than  the  third  and 
which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  fourth  :  instead  of 
:  placed  on  the  same  level,  they  are  inserted  above  so 
f  tially  to  cover  them.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is 
^ised  of  seven  joints,  the  two  first  of  which  are  visible 
i9  dorsal  surface  of  the  body.  Abdomen  of  the  female 
lown  to  M.  Edwards.  > 

lample,  Eumedonus  m'c^er. 

?«erfp/iow.— This  small  and  only  known  species  is  re- 
lahXo  for  the  great  prolongation  on  each  side  of  the 
tece :  these  points  are  directed  outwards,  and  their  base 
pies  the  whole  of  the  hepatic  region.  There  are  some 
Msions  on  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  oanpaoe,  which  is, 
P.  C,  No.  1075. 


like  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  covered  by  small  miliary  gra- 
nulations. The  rostrum  is  very  wide,  flat,  slightly  noiclied 
at  the  end,  and  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  eniire 
carapace.  The  anterior  feet  are  armed  with  a  strong  spine 
which  occupies  the  lower  border  of  the  carpus,  and  two  small 
points  placefl  on  the  upper  border  of  the  hand,  which  is 
slightly  tumid.  The  pincers  are  armed  with  some  rounded 
teeth,  and  arc  not  sensibly  curved  inwards.  The  other  feet 
are  slightly  hairy.  Colour  bronzed  black. 
2/Oca/f7y.— Coasts  of  China. 


Eumedouus  uiger. 

Eurynome.  (Leach.) 

This  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Edwards,  establishes  the 
passage  between  the  Lambri  and  the  other  Oxyrhynchs. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  and  its  aspect  approximates 
these  crustaceans  to  Parthenope,  whilst  the  disposition  of 
their  external  antenna?  is  similar  to  what  is  seen  in 
Maia. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  nearly  triangular,  with  a 
rounded  base,  very  much  embossed  and  covered  with  aspe- 
rities. Rostrum  horizontal  and  divided  into  two  triangular 
horns.  Eyes  small ;  orbits  deep,  their  upper  border  very 
projecting  and  separated  from  the  external  an^le  by  a  slit. 
The  internal  antennte  bent  back  longitudinally;  the  first 
joint  of  the  external  ones  terminating  at  the  internal  angle 
of  the  orbit  and  supporting  the  succeeding  joint  at  the 
upper  edge  of  its  extremity,  so  that  the  moveable  stem  of 
these  anteunsB,  which  is  prolonged  under  the  rostrum,  ap- 
pears to  spring  from  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes. 
Epistome  nearly  square,  and  third  joint  of  the  external 
jaw-feet  much  dilated  outwards.  Sternal  plastron  nearly 
oval,  and  its  median  suture  occupying  the  two  last  th(»racic 
rings.  First  pair  of  feet  hardly  larger  than  the  succeeding 
ones,  rather  long  in  the  male,  whilst  in  the  female  they  are 
very  short,  but  less  notwithstanding  than  the  second  pair: 
the  succeeding  feet  progressively  diminish  in  length.  Ab- 
domen in  both  sexes  consisting  of  seven  joints. 

Example,  Eurynome  aspera. 

Description.— Carapace  with  the  regions  very  distinct, 
rugose,  with  a  great  triangular  tooth  at  the  external  angle 
of  tlte  orbit,  and  three  or  four  smaller  ones  along  the  lateral 
border  on  the  branchial  region ;  moveable  stem  of  the  ex- 
ternal antenna) 'very  short,  and  its  two  first  joints  very 
small.  Anterior  feet  tubercular  and  slightly  compressed, 
nearly  straight  in  the  female  and  with  the  pincer  curved 
inwards  in  the  male;  succeeding  feet  rugose,  and  furnished 
with  a  crest,  which  is  most  marked  on  the  third  joint. 
Length  about  half  an  inch.  Colour  rosy,  with  bluish 
tints.- 

Locality. —The  coasts  of  Noirraoutier  and  of  the  British 
Channel,  at  rather  considerable  depths. 


Evajnome  aspera. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  refers  to  the  Euronyme  ecussone  (scu- 
tataf)  of  M.  Risso,  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  having 
much  in  common  with  the  species  above  noticed  ;  but  the 
details  are  not,  in  his  opinion,  suthcicnt  to  enable  us  either 
j  to  refer  it  with  certainty  to  this  genus  or  to  distinguish  it 
from  Eurynome  rugosa. 

Lambrus.    (Leach.) 

Carapace  nearly  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  rounded  on  the 
sides  and  narrowed  forwards ;  branchial  regions  very  much 
developed,  tumid,  and  separated  from  the  median  portion  of 
the  carapace  by  a  deep  furrow :  stomachal  region,  on  the 
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contrary,  very  narrow;  upper  surface  of  the  edge  of  llie 
shell  always  more  or  less  tuberculous  or  spiny.  Bnstrttm 
rmall  but  ratber  ndvonced.  Eye.^  perfocUy  re[ractile  arul 
orbits  nearly  circular*  the  walls  of  Ihesc  cavilies  presentinef 
a  fissure  above  and  a  wide  und  deep  gap  below  the  infernal 
can  thus  of  llie  eye»  Tlie  internal  antennce  bend  back  ob- 
liquely*  and  ibe  fossels  which  lodge  them  are  in  general 
conlinuous  with  the  orbits,  for  the  space  which  separates 
the  internal  anj^le  of  the  lower  orbitiil  border  from  the  front 
is  far  fiom  being  filled  by  the  pedtmcle  of  the  eTtcrnal  an- 
te/wtPt  whose  first  joint  is  extremely  small  and  pcarcely 
longer  than  it  is  wide;  the  second  is  more  elonjjaled,  but 
never  reaches  to  the  front,  and  advances  between  the  basi- 
lary  joint  of  the  internal  antcnnie  and  the  internal  border 
of  the  lower  wall  of  ihe  orbit ;  the  third  joint  has  its  origin 
in  the  gap  which  occupies  the  internal  ani^le  of  this  caviiy ; 
and  the  fourth  or  terminal  tilament  ts  very  shorU  The 
epistomtf  is  but  little  developed  and  much  wider  than  it  is 
long;  the  pterygostoniian  regions  are  small  and  nearly  iii- 
angular.  The  external  jaw-feet  present  nothing  remark- 
able. The  fiternal  plastron  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
The  first  pair  of  f^et  are  at  leai^t  twice  and  a  half  as  long 
as  the  post  frontal  portion  of  the  cai"apace,  and  ofien  are 
twice  that  length;  they  extend  to  the  right  angle  of  each 
side  of  (he  bi>dy»  do  not  differ  sensibly  from  each  other,  and 
ore  aUvays  more  or  less  tnanGjulur;  ihe  claw  which  tcrmi* 
nates  them  is  small  and  suddenly  curverl  downwards  and 
inwards,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  hand. 
The  succeedms^  feol  are  short  and  slender;  iheir  length  di- 
minishes progressively,  and  ihe  second  pair  arc  never  more 
than  half  us  long  as  Ihe  firjit.  The  abdomen  of  the  female 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  but  sometimes  there  are  six 
msiead  of  seven  joints:  in  ihe  male,  the  third,  fuurih,  and 
fifth  riojTs  are  more  or  less  intimately  blended,  so  that  this 
part  of  the  body  is  only  composed  of  five  disiinet  joints,  and 
sonjeiiraes  ihe  re  ore  but  four. 

Gen^rarhicai  Dhinbnlion  of  the  Genm. — Tlie  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  Indian  Oceun,  where  the  species  live  among 
tbe  rocks  at  considerable  depths, 

f  A.  Curapoce  nearl)  as  long  as  it  is  wide. 

a,  Cara|mce  rugose,  covered  above  with  spines  or  tu- 
bercles. 

ci/  Four  first  pair  of  feet  having  tbe  tbird  joint 
armed  with  spines. 
E xara  pie,  Lambrus  longimanus. 


"">%  v*^- 


L&mlmis  tonj^tmuiui. 


^    Deseriplinn. — Rostrum  extremely  small,  scarcely  projcct- 

ing,  horixotital,  and  Ibrmed  of  three  teelh.     Carapace  nearly 

j  Circuliir.  lurnished  above  with  simple  spmes  and  tubercles"; 

lateral   etgc***  aimed  wiili  very  long   and    slightly  ramose 

L»pine^;   hands  tnaiigulnr,  nearly  *iuooih  on  the  ii'pner  sur- 

L-**^ee.  rough  with  branched  spmes  on  the  upper  border,  and 


with  large  pointed  teeth,  and  dentllated  c^ 
nal  border,  lliere  are  some  very  short  wp 
and  lower  borders  of  the  third  joint  qf  lli 
feet.     Length  about  one  inch. 

Locality. — Pondieherry,  Amboyna,  ^c*  j 
ti.**  Four  last  pair  t»f  feet  vvirhoi) 
Example,  Lamhriu  tutgulifrons,    Lengi! 
Locality^ — Gulf  of  Naples  and  con«' 

fl.a.  Carapace  nearly  quite  *^r 
Example,  Lambrm  Messana.      Lea 
Colour  red-brown. 

Locality. — ^The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  oossis  of 

}  B.  Carapace  much  widvr  than  it  ii  loog. 

b.  Upper  surface  of  the  hands  lougo  % 

which  are  more  or  less  ramose,  and  b 

upper  and  internal  borders  anned  villi 

each  olher,  and  neither  compre&&ed  wun 

a  cre^t. 

Example,  Lambrm  eckinatiM.  Body  covered  T 

down.     Length  about  18  lines. 

Locality. — The  coast  of  Pondicherry, 

b,b.  Upper  surface  of  the  hands  more  or  I 

and  never  with  mmose  spines;    their 

CXI er nal    burders  armed  with    teeth, 

compros*-ed,  and  so  disposed  as  to  term 

Example,  Lambrus  setratus.    Length  netdy 

Xoca/iYy, —Indian  Ocean. 

Parthenope. 

This  genus,  as  limited  by  modem  autbotk^ 
of  one  species,  distinguished  princi|>ally  by  theil 
ih^  external  antennce,  whose  basilary   i^'^.f  \».^ 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  nearly  i 
whose  secot^d  jomt,  more  than  half  as  *| 

lodged  in  the  gap  of  the  lower  orbital  ;  j 

of  this  gap,  wTiitth  makes  the  orbil  ci  jj 

antennary  fosset:  ihe  regularly  iriang  a  Ui  form 
p^ce;  and  the  existence  of  seven  rlistmit  ja 
abdomen  of  both  ^exes. 

Example,  Parthenope horrida.  Carapace  pent^ 
than  it  is  long,  horizontal,  strongly  embo»se(| 
culous  above;  rostrum  short,  triangular,  and  i 
with  a  strong  interantennary  tooth  ;  orbits  dn 
fissure  on  the  upper  border;  latero-aiiteriar  h^ 
carapace  very  oblique,  and  armed  with  spines;  i 
very  large,  of  unequal  size,  and  covered  «irU 
ferous  tubercles;  claws  less  compressed  and  II 
than  in  Lambrus.  The  four  succeeding  pair  tA 
to  the  origin  of  the  tareus  with  sharp  and  very  I 
forming  one  row  above  and  two  below. 

LocaUly. — Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans. 


Cr>*ptopodia.    (Ed  wards.) 
M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion    " 
establishes  in  some  respects  tbe  ] 
(Elhra  [CEthra];   and,  in  fact,  i 
its  fetH  is  the  baine  as  in  the  first ; 
seats,  as  in  the  last,  lateral  expan^iN 


ant  and  tiifle  them.  Fabricms  therefore  filaeed 
(taceans  among  hi^ari  hen  oped,  Lamarck  among 
'<7»  and    Bosc   both  among   iho   Calappof  mm 

?  CAararier. — Carapace  slio^htly^  tumid,  and  in  the 
rlangle,  which  is  very  wide,  very  sbgrt,  and  rounded 
e;  it  is  nearly  twice  aa  wide  as  it  is  loni^,  hut  this 
th  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  body  itself,  but 
the  existence  of  the  lamellar  prolongation  which 

the  three  posterior  fourths  of  the  dorsal  buckler: 
ts  prolongation  extends  very  far  beyond  the  inser- 
^  abdomen ;  but  it  is  especially  considerable  on  tlie 
rts,  for  tliere  it  forms  an  enormous  vault  ou  each 
h  completely  hides  the  four  last  pairs  of  feet, 
riongular,  borissontah  and  rather  advanced,  J^pes 
t  and  completely  retractile.  Internal  arttenner 
f  of  (Bthrn  :  their  6rat  joint  quadrilateral  and 
ccoud  rather  longer,  and  reaching  to  the  front; 

lodged  nearly  entirely  in  the  slit  which  exists 
lie  front  and  the  internal  angle  of  the  lower  orbitjil 
he  terminal  stem  which  thus  sprins^*  from  the 
Intbus  of  the  eyes  u  very  short.  Ejiiiiome  rather 
I  it  is  long;  the  second  joint  of  the  external  jati^ 
nattng  anteriorly  by  a  nearly  straight  border ;  and 

which  is  square,  presenting  forwardi  a  notch 
spies  ils  internal  border  rather  than  its  internal 
lor  angle,  and  which  gives  insertion  to  the  sue- 
lint  Siernal  plastron  much  longer  than  it  is 
-at  pair  of  feet  veir  !ar^e  and  nearly  prtsmatfc  ; 
m  and  form  nearly  tlio  same  as  in  Lambrtis, 
piiir«  very  small,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length ; 
dy  reach  beyond  the  vault  which  covers  them. 
\en  in  the  female  consists  of  seven  joints. 
tj,  Cryptopodia  forn  icata . 

Pion.—tarapace  smooth  above  and  dentilated  on 
i;  rostrum  entire,  as  long  as  it  is  wide;  anterior 
.  once  and  a  half  as  long  a;*  the  carapace ;  their 
t  very  much  dilated  posteriorly,  an«l  armed  with 

the  anterior  border.      Four  last    pain  of  fe«t 
above  and  below  with  a  dentilated  crest  for  nearly 
length  of  iheir  third  joint. 
'•—Indian  Ocean. 


forulcalA. 


IIAt  called  by  Slrabo  and  Arrian,  Parthyaja  (Ba^ 
his  term  originally  comprisetl  a  small  and  moun- 
imtry  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  514)  south-east  of  the  Cas- 
lelween  ll)rcania  and  Aria;  but  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  countries  ittcluded  in  the  later 
rapire.  It  \s  difficult  lo  define  iho  boundaries  of 
roper,  as  they  diBsred  at  various  Umes,  la  the 
raoo  (xi.  514)  Partiiia  extended  on  tho  west  as 
gm  and  the  Tapuri  to  the  Caspian  passes,  and  in- 


cluded the  districts  of  Komiscne  (Kumts)  and  Ctioarcn© 
(Khuur).  Pliny  ivi,29>sayH  that  it  was  boiijidL*d  on  iht;  east 
by  the  Arii»  on  the  south  by  the  Caimami  and  Anani.  on 
(he  wc5t  by  thu  Pruiiiio  Medi^  and  on  the  uurth  by  the 
Hyrcani* 

The  chief  town  of  Purthia,  and  the  only  one  in  the  ctuia- 
tryof  an^  importam:©.  was  Heratunni^liu,'  whjch,  at  curding 
to  Strabo  (xi.  514^  wa%  I26t)  stadia  IVom  iheCu^|uun  g^ile^, 
QiiintuB  Curtius  (vi«  2)  says  thai  it  wa,s  bnmdt^d  b)  iho 
Greeks;  but  the  name,  winch  is  evidently  Greek,  i*  proba- 
bly (inly  a  translation  of  a  native  word.  The  site  of  il  is 
daubtfuL  Some  writers  identify  it  with  the  modern  Dani- 
ghan. 

The  Parthians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  Ac- 
cordmy  to  Justin  (xli.  1)  their  namehij;iiifitMl  m  theScylhian 
language  '  banished  '  or  *  exiles.'  The  Paninaus  were 
subject  to  the  Persian  moemrchy,  and  formed  a  satrapy 
logeiher  with  the Chora*.mu»  Sogdi,  and  Anu  (Huiud,,  in.  9;i,| 
In  tho  army  of  Xerxes  they  niart^hed  iu::e  ficr  wkth  tlte 
L'horns^mii,  Sogdi.  Ganddrii,  and  DttdjctE  iUeii»d,  vu.  67), 
and  in  that  of  the  last  Dartusa  they  were  united  with  the 
Ilyrcunii  andTapuri  under  one  rnimmunder.  i  Arnan,  iii.  b.) 
Under  Alexander,  Purihta  and  Hyrcunia  iot;eiber  formed  a 
satrapy  (lii.  22K  which  also  appears  to  have  been  ilm  cune 
under  the  Syrian  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Parthtuns  espoused  the 
sido  of  Eumenes,  and  afterwards  beitame  subject  succes- 
sively to  Aotigonus  and  the  Selcucidae,  till  al^ut  luc.  25$. 
wlien  thuy  ihruw  off  Uie  authonly  of  ihe  Syrian  kings  and 
were  formed  into  an  it>dependent  Uiti^daiu  under  the  fulc 
of  Arsace*  I.  [Arsace^],  fiora  whom  the  succeethng  kings 
received  the  title  of  Arsacidsa.  His  reign  wub  the  beginning 
of  the  ^eatParlhian  empire,  which  v^as  giadnaily  increased 
at  the  e.^pen^c  of  the  Syiian  kiiigrlum  in  liic  wont  and  the 
Bttcuian  in  the  east;  and  ul  lenuih  extended  fram  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian 
Guir*  In  the  time  of  Phny  fvi.  2H)  it  was  divided  into 
18  satrapies,  TIjc  j^overnmonl  was  monarchiciil,  hut  iho 
kings  wore  elected  from  the  house  of  the  Ari»acidce,  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  accord mg  to  any 
acknowledged  principle,  and  we  thus  cor^jttontly  read  of 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  Strabo  suys  (xi.  dio)  that  ihero 
were  two  supreme  councils,  one  cun&uting  of  kindred,  by 
which  be  probably  means  the  family  of  the  Ar^iickdae;  and 
Ihe  other  of  wise  men  and  magj,  from  both  of  winch  tha 
kings  were  cho^en. 

The  Parthian  empire  lasted  ttom  B.C.  SSfl  to  a.d.  226. 
Its  history  may  be  divided  into  threes  pcriwU: — 

Firiit  Pen  oi,  from  n  c.  25G  to  s  c.  130. -During  this 
period  the  Parthians  were  engaged  in  almost  conrinual 
struggles  wiih  the  Syrian  kioi/s.  Under ^Iiihndatcs  1,,  the 
fifth  or  sixth  in  succe^ssion  from  Ar»accs  I,,  the  dominions 
of  the  Parthian  kings  were  extendud  as  far  as  theEuphiaios 
and  the  Indus;  and  Demetrius  IL,  king  of  Syria,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisaner  about  b  c.  140.  Mnhridates 
was  siucceeded  by  Phraates  II.,  whose  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  Antiochuii  Sideles,  the  brother  and  aucoesaor  of 
Demetrius.  Antioohus  met  with  considerable  aucoe^s  at 
Rrst,  and  defeated  several  armies  of  Pbraalcs;  but  he  was 
afterwards  cut  off  with  his  whole  arm^  about  b.c.  130,  ana 
Parthia  was  from  this  lime  i-ntirely  delivered  frum  tho 
attacksof  the  Syrian  kings,  (Joseph.,  xiii.  8 ;  Appian,  Syr  ^ 
e*  68.) 

Second  Peiiod,ftom  B.C.  130-53,— During  the  early  part 
of  this  periwl  the  Parthians  were  cunstuntly  enga^»ed  m 
wars  with  the  nomade  inhfB  of  cculml  A>ia.  who,  afier  (ho 
destiuctiun  of  the  Greek  kiugiloin  in  Bacliia,  altcmpsed  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  wt^stern  purts  of  A^m.  Phraaus  IL 
and  his  successor  ArtaUanus  fell  in  battle  agstin^t  these  in- 
vaders; but  thetr  farther  piogre>s  wa^  eflerlually  stopped 
by  Mithridiites  U.  (se  124-8 7 >,  who  mot  however  wnh  a 
powerful  rival  in  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia^  Tigranes  ob- 
tained possession  of  some  of  Uic  wesletn  provinces  of  the 
Parthian  cmpiro;  but  after  his  conquest  by  the  Romans,  at 
the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Par thiani^i;! gain  acquired 
their  former  po we r,  and  were  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Romans. 

Third  Period,  from  ex.  53  to  a.d.  226,  comprising  the 
wars  wiih  the  Romans.  The  uita^ion  ul'  Cras-ius  duruig  ihd 
reign  of  Orudis  terminated  in  the  death  of  iho  Romuii  ge- 
neral and  the  destruction  of  his  army,  b.c.  53.  [Crassus.] 
In  consequence  of  this  victory  the  Parthians  obtained  «& 
great  incr^Oj^e  of  power.    They  ioyaded  Syria  in  the  foUow- 
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iug  year,  but  were  driven  back  by  Cassvus»  i\w  proconsul  of 
t!i0  province,  much  to  the  relief  of  Cicero,  who  \vas  at  ihnt 
.  time  governor  of  the  nt-igbbourinf^  province  of  Cilicia,  and 
•  -who  appears  fiom  bi-»  letters  to  Alticiis  lo  have  been  very 
i  uneasy  at  the  approacli  of  the  Parthians.     In  the  wur   be* 
twecii  Ciotar  aiid  Poinpcy,  they  took  the  aide  of  Forapey  ; 
I  and  after  the  fleath  of  Coosar,  they  sided  with  Brutus  and 
'  Cassius.     Oi'odes,  at  the  insli^alion  of  Labicrius,  the  son  of 
tlieLabienus  who  was  Ciesar's  lieutenant-general  io  Gaul, 
Bent  an  anny  into  Syria  (b  a  49),  comnianded  %y  Pacorns 
iand  Labieniis  (Dion  Cais.,  xlviii.  24;   Veil.,  ii.  78);    but 
[tbey  were  dtfealed  in  ibe  following  year  by  Veiitidius  the 
Plteulenant  of  Antony  (Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.  39-41;  Liv.,  Ep*, 
\  127;    Pint,  AnL,  c,  '33).  and  aj^^aii?  in   B.C.  38  (Dien  Cass,, 
|xlix,  19.  20;    Pint.,  ArtU  ^34;  Liv,,  Ep..  138). 
I      In  B.C.  37,  Orwles  was  murdered  by  his  son  Pbraales  IV., 
an  ambitious  and  energetic  prince,  who.  as  soi>n  as   he  ob- 
Jained  I  he  thi"one,  made  ^rreat  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  wiih  fho  Romans.     To  prt^Vi-nt   the  invasion  of  Syria 
I  again.  Antony  murcbed  into  ML'dia   against  him,  but  was 
L  obliged  io  rehre  vvith  great  Ions,  b.c.  3G   (Dion  Ca^ss.,  xli?£. 
Jgrj'Sl;  Plut.i  ^-Ir*/.,  37'J  I).     Phiaales  however  was  unable 
[to  follow  up  bis  victory  in  eonscquence  of  having;  lo  contend 
I  with  Tnidatei,  a  formidable   cTonipelityr   for  the  Parthian 
Mlirone.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Tiridates  was  dufealed, 
[b.c  25  ;  but  he  contrived  to  gel  into  hi^  power  tbe  youngest 
iiou  of  Phiaates,  wiih  whom  he  lied  to  Roine,  and  besought 
I  the  a^siManee  of  Augustus.      Menaced  by  a  Roman  itiva- 
Lsion,  atid  m  dani4er  from  a  large  parly  of  his  oath  subjectsi, 
"^^  ranies   wiltjoffly  made   great   concessions   lo  August us» 
fsienl  four  of  nis  t-ons  to  Rome  as  hostages  (Strabo,  vi., 
!88 ;  Tac.,  s4fifi^,  ii.  J },  nnd  restored  to  Auj^ustus  (b  c  29) 
[the  Roman  staiidardii  wbit'h  had  been  taken  on  tbe  defeat 
^cf  Cru-ssus  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.  8;    Simu,  Aug.,  2'2),  an  event 
{which  ii  ficquenily  alluded  to  by  the  poet^  of  the  Augustan 
I  age.     A  dispute  subsetjuentiy  arose  (a.d.  2)   between  Au- 
ifUiitus  und  Phroaies  respecting  the  kin^^dom  of  Armenia, 
TOti  which  iiccouni  Caius  Cresar,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  was  sent 
I  in  to  Asia  with  an  array  ;  but  no  hostilities  ensued,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  submission  of  the  Parthian  king. 
I      Pbraales  was  assu^sinated  a,d.  4,  but  his  successor  was 
f  also  put  to  deaih  afier  a  reign  of  two  years ;  and  for  several 
|:iutij>e(|Uent  years  Parthia  was  distracted  by  civil  wars.     In 
f-A^D*  16,  Vonones,  the  eldest  son  of  Phiaates.  who  had  been 
educaled  at  Rome,  was  invited  hy  the  great  body  of  ihe  na- 
tion to  occupy  Uie  throne ;  but  his  furei^n  education   and 
Ri»man   tiakuts  soon  r<.«ndeie<l  him  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jjects  (Tac.,  Ann,,  ii-  2),  and  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
ll»v  Ariabauus,  a   member  of  the  family  of  the  ArsacidiD 
UTuc,,  Ann.,  n.  3),     In  ctjubequenee  of  these  tsoubles,  Ger- 
rnfjauicus.was  sent   into  Ai^ia,   and  concluded  a  peace  with 
Artahanua.     During  the  latter  part  of  hi^  reign,  Artabanus 
was  involved  in  boistihties  wiih  the  Romans,  and  in  contests 
with  different  ctimpeUtors  for  the  throne  (Tac,  Ann.,  vh  31- 
37 ^     Un  the  deaiti  of  Ariabanus,  a  civd  war  was   again 
"waged  between  his  two  sons  for  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
l^hith  ended  m  the  victory  of  Bardanes  (Tac.,  Ann.,  \i.  9), 
Oil  bib  death,  a.d.  47,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  elder  brother 
Guiar^es,  to  wimni  Claudius  unsuccessfully  oppoi^ed  Meher- 
dates,  who  had  beeu  educated  at  Rome  (Tac.,  An^.^  xii,  10- 
Uh 
The  numerous  civd  wars  and  the  frequent  revolt  of  the 
^Hllrap:i  hod  greatly  weakened   ihe  power  of  the  Parthians. 
I  he  successjon  lo   the  throne  being  uncertain,   it  was  the 
Igveal  object  of  the  Roman  policy  to  support  as  much  as  pos- 
liible  prtjieiiders  to  the  throne,  and  thereby  lo  weaken  the 
iltinj^dom  by  civd  wars  and   to  prevent  all  oHensive  opera- 
ption^i  on  (be  part  df  the  ParthianSn     The  great  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians  was  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia,  which  had  kings  of  its  own,  and  was  nomi- 
nally independent,    but  its  rulers   were   always  appointed 
either  hy  the  Parthians  or  tbe  Romans,  and  the  attempts  of 
eacli  nation  lo  place  its  own  dependents  on  the  throne  led 
l|o  almost  incessant  wars  between  them.     Thus  in  the  reign 
|©f  Nero,  the  Parthians  appointed  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia, 
land  tlie  Rojuans  Tigranes,  a  descendant  of  Herod  tbe  Great; 
'  a  Inch  dispute  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  in 
which  Corbulo  invaded  Armenia  and  obtained  great  success 
(Tac.,  Ann.,  x\\\  24,  2o).     A  similar  dispute  in  ihe  reis^n  of 
Trajan  occasioned  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians, 
in  which  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  converted  into 
Roman  provinces,  and  a  new  king  of  the  Parthians  appointed 
by  Trajiti  (a.d.  il4-J  IC).  Duiing  the  reign  of  Hadrian  how- 


ever the  conquered  territory  was  given  njv  §9 
phrates  again  became  tbe  t>oundai7  af  P^lbia| 
nations  remained  at  j>euce  wiih  one  anoUxr  till  Q 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  Cassius,  the  giment 
met  with  great  success  in  the  war,  and  at  Icngt^ 
almost  destroyed  the  powerful  city  f '^J^*  t.>itr.iaoi^i 
A.D.  165.     Under  tbe  reign  of  Vol  ,  ifaj 

dominions  were  invaded  by  Sept n  '-^^"^J 

Ctesiphon  and  several  other  important  tow iis»  aj 
annexed  to  tbe  Roman  empire  the  important  d 
Osrlioene.  (Bayer,  HiHoria  Onftoene  el  Edmf^ 
calta  followed  up  tbe  successes  of  his  father  AJ>.|d 
calla]  \  and  though  bis  successor  Macrinns  in 
grateful  peace  wiih  ihe  Parthians,  their  power  hi 
greatly  weakened  by  tbe  conquests  of  Verui,  * 
Caracalltt.     Artaxerxes,  who  had  served  with 
tion  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of 
advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  tbe  monattby 
tiew  dynasty.     He  represented  himself  as  a  d< 
theaniient  kings  of  Persia,  and  called  upon  the 
rei'over  their  independence.  71us  call  was  readtlyj 
to  ■  a  large  Persian  army  was  eoUccted ;  the  Parij 
defeated  in  three  great  battles,  and  Artajtentetsi 
all  the  dominions  of  the  PartbiaQ  kings^  and 
founder  of  ihe  new  Persian  empire,  which  is 
by  that  of  the  Sassanids. 

PARTICIPLE  (in  Grammar),  the  name  of 
parts  of  speech  into  which  gi-ommKrianti  bafe 
the  words  of  a  language.    The  word  *  participW 
the  Latin  woid  *  parlicipiura/  which  is  formed 
analogy  as  'roancipium'  and  'principiura,*  and 
rally  '  part-taking."     It  is  said,  at*cordiug  to  lh«' 
marians.  lo  have  obtained  this  name  in  conseoi 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  verb  ana 
Home  Tooke  defines  a  participle  to  be  a'?«rli 
which  is  perhaps  as  good  a  definition  aa  can  be 

The  English  language  has  only  two  participli 
usually  called  present  and  past.  The  preaenl 
ends  in  ing,  but  it  originally  ended  in  andt  %\ 
same  termination  as  occurs  i\\  the  cognate  langua^ 
ant  m  the  Sanskrit ;  out  in  tbe  Greek,  as  rvtrn 
in  the  Latin,  as  re^-entis;  mid  end  in  the  ( 
Iwb  end.  The  term  prt^sent  participle  is  bonev 
correct,  as  it  often  denotes  the  continuation  of  i( 
a  slate  of  being  independent  of  the  notion  of  d 
participle  is  called  by  some  grammarians  the  del 
pie,  but  it  is  also  passive :  thus  in  llie  expretfitf 
building  tbe  bouse,'  (he  participle  is  active;  bd 
Bay  *  the  bouse  was  building,*  it  must  be  regard<?<l 
In  such  sentences  as  the  preceding  there  is  tK»l 
but  when  we  say 'the  man  was  killing,'  tbe  ktifl 
the  sut)iect  can  alone  enable  us  to  determine  ni 
man  was  active  or  passive.  This  ambiguity  in  tbi 
participle  in  irrg  has  led  to  the  modern  pricM 
g:aininc^  ground,  of  expressing  the  notion  of  ijri 
liciplo  ny  means  of  ihe  present  participle  of  tbe ^ 
and  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  which  is  to  b«  HI 
'being  loved,*  *  being  praised,"  &c.,  which  expf^ 
ccrla inly  very  awkward  and  mvwarranled  bytkf 
our  best  writers,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  wtv<i| 

The  other  participle  in  English  is  used  la  i 
time,  and  is  generally  formed  by  adding  enoiid 
broken^prahe-d,  &c, 

PARTICLE,  which  is  derived  from  a  Latja  *• 
rw/o)  meaning  a  small  part,  is  a  term  employed  in 
but  with  rather  an  uncertain  sign  i  Heat  ion.  Some 
grammarians  included  under  this  name  all  tti 
speech  except  the  verb  and  the  noun,  namely,  pi 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  interjections.  Wow 
class  aie  included  under  tbe  term  of  •partifl 
.'Vrabie  grammarians.  According  to  this  deHnl 
words  as 'vcliemcnter,'  *  unexpectedly,*  Stc,  wan 
sidcrcd  particles;  which  is  certainly coiri  '« 

notion  which  we  attach  lo  a  particle.     I  < 

regard  as  particles  all  those  small   w  i 

make  the  sense  of  a  proposition   nior^  < 

though  ihey  might  sometimes  beoniittt 
the  meaning  unintelligible.      To  this  cI.  --       \'.  j 
the  Greek  7*,  apa,  T€>1^  h),  vbv,  &c.,  the  Enul 
nou\  &c. 

PARTITION.    [Parceners.] 

PARTITION  TREATIES  were  iwo  t 
in  the  reign  of  WiJliam  III.  of  England  for 
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III  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  eacli 

ih   thai  kin;5  was  a  principal  party.     The  war  with 

wbicli  litiJ  lasted  since  May,  1689,  having  been  put 

id  lo  by  the  several  treaties  of  peace  signed  at  Ryswick 

ranee,  Eiiirland,  Spain»  and  Holland,  on  the  20th  of 

ifiaber,  1697,  and  by  Germany  on  the  30lh  of  Octobtfr 

mig^,    the     apparently    fa^t    approaching     death     of 

11.,  king  of  Spain,  threatened  to  give  rise  to  a  new 

war  if  lliesucce-Hiiion  to  his  dominions  should  not  he 

dy  ^ettltid  by  agreement  among  the  lately  belli- 

tiowers.  Charles  had  no  issne  eUher  by  his  first  wife, 

Aui^a  of  France,  who  had  died  in  1690,  or  by  his 

who  8ldl  sur^'ived,  tlio  palatine  princess  Marianne 

lurg,  and  no  prospect  of  havinfj  any.     Nor  had  he 

►ther.     Of  two  sisters,  the  elder,   ^faria  Therein, 

to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  had  died  in  1683,  leaving 

*ouis,  styled  the  Dauphin  ;    the  younger,  Margarita 

who  died  in  16  7."^,  had  left  by  her  husband,  the 

Leopold  L,  a  daui^hter  Maria  Anlonietta,  married 

imiljan  Emanuel, elector  of  Bavaria,  and^  she  having 

i  in  169 2»  her  heir  was  her  ^n,  the  electoral  prince 

Ferdinand.     Maria  Theresa   however  had  on  her 

le  expressly  renounced  for  herself  and  lier  posterity 

a  of  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  no  daubt 

r  been  expressed  as  lo  the  validity  of  that  renuncia- 

her  in  France  or  in  Spain.     Maria  Anlonietta  had 

her  marriage  made  a  similar  reuunciulion  ;  but  her 

id  never  been  confirmed  by  the  king  or  cortes  of  Spain, 

ttbat  country  it  was  generally  regarded  as  of  no  force, 
Kk,  tlie  electoral  prince,  therefore  was  commonly 
upon  in  Spain  as  the  riglitfnl  heir  of  his  grand- 
ond  this  was  also  the  view  taken  by  Charles  IL 
',  It  was  not  that  however  of  the  prince's  grand- 
f,  the  emperor  I^opold ;  it  was  he  who,  having  pre- 
tms  of  his  own  to  the  Spanish  succession,  had  compelled 
k&ughter  to  renounce  her  maternal  inheritance;  and 
I  pretensions  be  now  brought  forward  in  opposition  to 
)  of  hts  grandson.  He  claimed  both  as  the  true  heir 
1  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  founders  of  the  Spanish 
tire  by,  through  a  genealogy  which  we  need  not  stop  to 
;  and  more  especially  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of 
p  III  of  Spain,  the  grandfather  of  Chades  H.,  through 
iother  Maria,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  HL  This 
iion  will  make  sulhciently  intelligible  the  arrange- 
~  ;he  two  Treaties  of  Partition. 

was  signed  at  the  Hu^ue,  by  the  pleuipotcn- 
gland,  France,  and  Holland,  on  the  llih  of 
8,  It  provided,  in  substance,  that  in  the  event 
[eath  of  Charles  II.,  the  reigning  king  of  Spain, 
issue,  the  dfiuphin  of  France  should  have,  in  full 
n  and  extinction  of  his  claims  upon  the  Spanish 
>Ti,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Sancto 
and  the  Ave  other  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
en  held  by  Spain,  the  town  and  marquisale  of 
tid  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa  (with  the  exception  of 
sea  therein  which  might  be  found  to  lie  beyond  the 
is);  that  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  emperor,  the 
f  Milan  should  be  made  over  to  his  second  son,  the 
;e  Charles;  and  that,  with  Iheso  exceptions,  the 
F  Spain,  and  all  Iho  kingdoms,  islands,  states,  conn- 
id  places  then  depending  thereon,  should  be  piven 
gned  to  the  prince,  eldest  son  of  the  elector  of  Ba- 
in this  way  the  share  of  the  electoral  prince,  and 
ire  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  was  limited  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  America.  It  was  intended 
Ibis  arrangement,  which  was  made  with  the  greatest 
iy,  should  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  court  of  Madrid; 
Jiat  court  early  obtained  information  of  it  (probably 
h  the  French  king) ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
iiiarles,  in  the  indignation  and  unwonted  vigour  to 
he  was  roused,  made  a  will,  naming  the  electoral 
f  Bavaria  his  universal  heir.  Only  a  few  weeks 
]&,  in  February,  1099,  the  electoral  prince  died,  in 
ih  year — poisoned,  as  his  father  did  not  hesitate  to 
by  the  contrivance  of  his  own  grandfather,  the  em- 
On  this  was  arranged  and  concluded  the  Second 
[lion  TieatT,  between  the  same  iliree,  or  rather  two, 
rs  which  had  been  parties  to  the  first,  for  William  ro- 
inted  both  England  and  the  States-General  of  Holland, 
bis  compact,  which  was  signed  at  London,  on  the  3rd  of 
;h,  1700,  the  crown  of  Spain,  with  the  territories  for* 
J  allotted  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Baviria,  was  as- 
~"  lo  the  archdukeChatles  of  Austria  ^  and  the  daupMti 
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was  to  have  the  same  sbare  ait  before,  with  the  a^dftion  of* 
the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which  the  duke  of  I»r- 
raine  was  to  be  obliged  to  quit  and  exchange  for  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  In  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madnd  however 
Louis  XIV.  had  consented  to  substitute  fur  the  dauphin  and 
his  heirs,  the  second  son  of  that  prince,  Philip,  duke  of 
Anjou,  if  he  could  secure  for  him  and  his  desrendatits  the 
entire  Spanish  succession.  At  last,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
this  same  year,  the  feeble  and  long*waverinjf  Charles  was 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  will  to  that  effect.  He  died  on  the 
3rd  of  November  following.  The  duke  of  Anji^u  was  im- 
mediately declared  hy  his  grandfather  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V,;  and  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  of  Austria,  or,  as  he  cfllled  himself. 
Charles  HI.  of  Spain,  occasioned  the  general  war  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  m  1713. 

PARTNERSHIP  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contract  be- 
tween two  at  more  persons  for  joining  tofjether  their 
money,  goods,  labour,  and  skill,  or  any  or  all  of  thern,  upon 
an  agreement  that  the  gain  or  loss  shall  be  divided  between 
them :  and  its  object  must  be  some  legal  trade  or  transaction. 
The  English  law  of  partnership  is  founded  on  the  com- 
mon law,  the  so-called  law  of  merchants,  and  the  Roman 
law.  By  t!ie  common  law  a  partner  has  no  power  lo  bind 
his  co*partner  by  deed.  By  the  law  of  merchants  he  has 
power  to  bind  his  co-partner  hy  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
there  is  no  survivorship  in  the  partnership  stock.  From 
the  Roman  law  is  derived  the  principle  that  a  partnership  ia 
terminated  by  the  death  of  a  partner.     (Gains,  iii.  to5.> 

If  the  jiidges  have  any  doubt  about  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, they  may  send  to  them  to  know  their  custom,  as 
they  may  send  tbr  the  civilians  to  know  their  law  i  but  the 
judges  only  recognise  those  customs  of  merchants  that  are 
general,  not  those  that  are  particular  usages. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  pnvate  unincorporated  partner- 
ships, to  constitute  which  no  writing  is  necessary.  The 
acts  of  the  parties  when  there  is  no  partnership  contract  in 
writing,  are  the  evidence  of  the  contract.  Partners  may  be 
either  ostensible,  nominal,  or  dormant.  He  whose  name 
appears  to  the  world  as  a  partner  is  an  ostensible  partner. 
An  ostensihle  partner  may  or  may  not  have  an  interest  in 
the  concern ;  if  he  has  no  interest  m  the  concern,  but  allows 
his  name  to  appear  as  one  of  the  firm,  he  is  a  nominal 
partni^r ;  if  his  name  and  transactions  as  a  partner  are 
purposely  concealed  from  the  world,  he  is  a  dormant  partner. 
But  if  his  name  and  transactions  are  actually  unknown  to 
the  world,  he  is  more  properly  termed  a  secret  partner. 
Generally  speaking,  any  number  of  persons  may  be  part- 
ners, but  there  are  some  exceptions,  which  are  noticed  under 
the  head  of 'Particular  Partnerships.* 

Any  person  of  sound  mind  and  ixot  under  any  legal  dis- 
ability may  be  a  partner.  An  infant  may  enter  into  this,  as 
into  any  other  trading  contract  which  may  possibly  turn  out 
lo  his  advantage.  It  may  however  he  avoided  by  him  on 
coming  of  age,  though  the  person  with  whom  he  conlracta 
will  be  bound.  An  alien  friend  may  he  a  trader  and  sue  in 
personal  actions,  and  may  therefore  be  a  prtner.  Bui  an  Eng- 
lishman domiciled  in  a  foreign  country  at  war  with  England, 
or  an  alien  enemy,  cannot  be  a  partner  with  a  person  in  this 
country  ;  at  least  he  cannot  sue  in  this  country  for  a  debt  duo 
to  the  firm.  Married  women  are  legally  incapacitated  Tom 
entering  into  the  contract  of  partnership;  and  although  they 
are  sometimes,  under  positive  covenants,  entitled  to  shares  in 
banking-houses  and  other  meraantile  concerns,  yet  in  the&e 
cawss  their  husbands  are  entitled  lo  such  shareStand  become 
partners.  If  parties  share  in  the  profit  and  loss,  they  are  part- 
ncrsi  alihough  one  may  bring  into  the  trade  money,  another 
goodSj  and  a  third  labour  and  skill,  which  was  also  the  rule 
of  tlio  Roman  law  (Gaius,  iii.  1411);  and  where  one  party  is 
sole  owner  of  goods  and  another  sole  disposer  or  manager 
of  them,  if  they  ehaie  the  profits,  they  are  partners  in  those 
profits.  Every  man  who  has  a  share  of  the  profits  of  a  trade 
must  also  bear  his  share  of  the  loss ;  for  a  ri^ht  to  a  share 
of  the  profit  legally  implies  a  liability  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
loss.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  lo  the  partnership  contract 
that  every  party  should  undertake  to  share  the  loss,  for  one 
may  stipulate  to  be  free  from  all  liabiUty  to  loss,  and  such 
stipulation  will  hold  good  as  between  himself  and  his  co- 
contractors,  wliich  was  also  the  rule  of  the  Roman  lawf 
though  he  v^iU  still  be  liab^  to  all  those  who  have  dealt  with 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Persons  who  jointly 
purchase  goods  are  not  partners,  unless  they  are  jointly  con- 
cerned in  the  profit  or  the  produce  ai'ising  fiom  the  sale  of 


tbeta.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  division  of  profit  and 
loss  among  partners  should  be  equal:  it  is  sutBciciit  that 
the  parlies  share  the  profits,  in  order  to  remler  them  part- 
ners. If  Ihcy  share  the  profiis*  ihey  a»'e  by  consequence 
'  bound  to  share  the  losses.  But  to  constitute  a  man  a 
partner  ou  the  ground  of  shiiring  profits,  he  ipust  have 

. interest  in  the  profits,  as  a  principal  in  ihe  firm; 
only  receive  a  portion  of  the  protiiiit  by  way  of  pay- 
'ftrent  for  his  labour,  trouble,  or  skill  a^  a  senant  or 
agent  of  the  concern,  he  is  not  a  partner.  Faclors  and 
brokers  who  receive  a  commissiou  out  of  the  profits  of 
gooda  sohl  by  them  are  not  ou  that  account  partners  with 
their  principals ;  nor  are  persons  who  receive  a  certain  is  hare 
of  the  profits  of  an  adventure,  as  payment  in  lieu  of  wages 
for  acting  as  servanis,  partner^s  in  the  adventure;  nor  even 
ure  pori^ons  who  receive  washes  in  proportion  to  the  profits 
of  the  undertaking  considered  as  partners.  If  a  person 
lend  money  lo  a  fiim*  and  receives  an  annuity  or  interest, 
cerlaui  as  to  amount  and  duration^  he  is  not  a  partner:  but 
if  he  Were  to  receive  an  annuity  in  lieu  of  the  profits  of 
the  trade,  and  determinable  on  the  event  of  the  trade  ceas- 
t>hig,  it  seems  ihat  he  would  be  considered  as  a  partner 
with  the  grantor  of  the  annuity;  or  if  he  received  an  an- 
nnily  varying  in  amount  witli  the  profits,  he  would  bo 
clearly  a  partner  in  llie  concern, 

The  couttttct  of  partnership  mu^t  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
po«f  of  &ome  lawful  trsfde,  business,  or  adventure.  If  the 
subject  of  the  contract  be  illegal,  there  can  be  no  partner- 
ship founded  upon  it,  so  as  to  give  the  contractors  a  remedy 
against  each  other,  or  against  third  persons,  at  law  or  in 
equity;  and  if  there  be  an  illegal  contract  of  partnership 
which  is  not  executed,  but  executory  only,  none  who  are 
partie^i  to  it  can  by  action  or  suit  recover  the  money  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  partnership*  A  contract 
originally  entered  into  for  the  purpo-so  of  evading  the  usury 
laws,  and  not  bond  fide  with  the  view  of  partnership,  cannot 
b<j  supported  as  a  legal  contract:  nor  can  a  partnership 
between  attorneys,  where  one  of  them  is  not  duly  qualified, 
be  sustained,  A  pnrlnership  for  imporUng  prohibhed 
goods,  or  making  time  baigaiiis  in  the  funds^  would  bo  hold 
iUe;:ai  and  invalid,  not  less  than  a  partnership  for  keeping 
a  disorderly  house,  or  robbing  on  the  highway,  or  for  acting 
plays  within  such  di:>tance  from  London  as  is  forbidden  by 
statute. 

A  person  may  stipulate  not  to  be  a  partner,  but  if  he 
share!*  the  profit  with  those  with  whom  he  stipulates,  he 
becomes  a  partner  so  far  as  relates  to  his  liability  to  a  third 
jMirly.  And  if  persons  be  known  to  share  the  profits  of  a  trade, 
It  U  presumed  that  they  are  partners,  and  as  such,  liable  lo 
all  who  deal  with  the  firm,  whatever  be  the  private  agreement 
among  themselves.  But  they  may  repel  the  presumption  of 
partnership  by  shoNving  that  the  legal  relation  uf  parlnership 
among  themselves  does  not  exist.  If  a  person  alluw  bis 
name  to  be  used  in  a  business,  or  in  any  other  way  consent 
to  appear  as  a  partner,  he  will  be  go  considered  wHh  respect 
to  oiher  persons,  whatever  may  he  his  agreement  with 
the  firm;  and  he  wdl  be  equally  responsible  to  third 
parlies  with  the  other  pai'tners,  although  he  may  not  receive 
or  be  entitled  to  receive  any  of  the  profits.  The  ground  taf 
this  rule  of  law  is  clear  and  reasonable :  a  person  must  be 
considered  bound  by  a  contract,  rf  ho  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  other  contracting  parties  believe  that  he  is  a  party 
to  the  contract;  and  such  is  the  case  with  a  man  who  allows 
his  name  to  appear  as  a  member  of  a  firm,  as  to  all  contracts 
and  dealinjra  which  ai-e  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness ot  llie  firm, 

A  partiicr&hip  at  will  is  one  which  continues  as  long  as 
the  parnes  live  and  are  able  and  willing  lo  continue  itt  a 
partnership  for  a  tlxed  term  continues  for  the  terra  if  the 
parties  live  and  are  of  legal  capacity  to  continue  it,  A  part- 
neruhip  at  will  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  expressed 
wdl  of  any  member  of  it,  a  rule  which  is  derived  from  the 
Roman  law,  and  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  the  partnership  contract.  In  euch  case  the 
partnership  is  dissolved  immediately  upon  notice  given 
by  any  of  the  partners.  The  effect  of  such  dissolution 
is  lo  stop  all  new  |>Qrtnership  dealings  or  contracts;  but 
the  pannei^hip  still  continues  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting \\\\  contracts  already  made,  and  all  dealings  or 
underiakuigs  already  cummcucerj.  On  such  dissolution. 
an>  partner  is  cntiilcd  to  have  the  whole  partncrbhip 
Btoeli^tinA  the  interest  in  the  premises  on  which  ttie  busi-  I 
ness  is  carried  qu,  conyerted  ml^>  mouey,  m\4  ig  le- ' 


ceive  his  share    of  the  produce.      1 
natural  death  of  a  partner,  the  pat', 
a  rule  also  derived  from  the  Roman  la\s,  ti^  aij^ 
it  is  also  dissolved  by  a  partner's  civil  deaib»as  1 
or  attainder  for  treason  or  felony ;  for  a  i 
in  law,  incapable  of  entering  inio  any  c 
suit,  or  holding  any  property,  a  partnt 
engaged  is  therefore  dissolved;    and,  > 
whole   property  is  forfeited  to  the  cro„. 
never  becomes  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  commoi 
other  parlner,  the  crown  takes  the  whole;    but  ^ 
is  seidum  enforced  against  creditors  or  innocent] 
A  marriage  of  a  feme-sole  trader  is  also  a  di2 
partnership  at  will.     A  partnership  for  a  term  i 
solved  before  its  expiration  by  the  mutual  cooH 
parlies,  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  bji 
ruptcy,  outlawry,  or  felony  of  any  of  the  pirtneri 
of  equity  will  in  some  cases  dissolve  a  partus 
ground  of  incurable  insanity  in  one  of  the  parfn 
partner  may  agree  that  upon  his  death  the  bus^iii 
carried  on  beyond  the  legal  period  of  dissolul^ 
hands  of  his  children  or  other  third  parties,  bat  j 
perly  an  agreement  for  a  new  partnership.    PutQ 
be  relieved  from  future  liabilities  to  third  |^ 
notice  to  them  and  to  the  world  in  general  tbatl 
nership  has  ceased;  but  in  the  case  of  adonnaqf] 
none  of  the  creditors  know  that  he  is  a  partner* 
his  retirement  flora  I  be  firm  is  necessary ;  and  if  il 
to  some,  notice  to  such  only  will  be  sutficieut 
death  of  a  partner,  notice  of  the  dissolution  tu  tiiird  j 
is  unnecessary. 

Partners  are  joint  tenants  in  the  stock  and  tfl  i 
yet  there  is  no  survivorship  in  equity,  or,  of 
at  law,  in  such  part  of  the  stock  as  is  move 
decease  of  a  partner,  his  personal  represeniauTa 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  moveable  ctock  i         " 
they  thereupon  become  in  cq\iity,  and,  as  it  hMbiiM| 
at   law,  tenants  in  common  with  the  suni^ing 
If,  as  is  generally  the  case  in   the  purchase  uf  k 
the   purposes  of   a    partnerahip,    they   ai*e    coati 
the  partners  as  tenants  in  common,  and  oneof  tlij 
ners  should  die  intestate,  the  legul  estate  in  ia  i 
will  descend  to  his  heir,  who  will  bo  tenant  ni  t 
with    the  other    partners.      If  the    lands  weit  ' 
to  them  as  joint  tenants,  there  will    be   r5f>  i!in 
in  equity;  and  it  becomes  then  a  ^uestioi 
the  death  of  a  Joint  trader,  who,  with  hi? 
purchased  lands  for  the  purpose  of  lli'-  U^ 

descend  for  the  benefit  of  his  heir  orb:  n ; 

better  opinion  seems  lo  be,  although  tuc  jioim 
been  decided,  that  although  the  legal  estate 
property  purchased  by  partners  for  the  pur] 
trade  will   go  in  the  ordinary  course  of  aes< 
equitable  interest  will  be  held  to  be  part  of  f 
ship   stock,  and  dtstributable  as  personal  ettl 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  upon  iho  \ 
lands,  they  may  be  expressly  conveyed  so  os  t'oVtl 
held  as  real  estate,  and  descend  lo  the  heirs  t«f  tiil 
partners. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  person  sw_  _ 
for  an  adventure,   and    another  only  his    ifinen 
and  credit ;    yet  if  in  the  agreement  between  tht  ] 
there  are  words  which   imply  a  joint  underlal 
words  are  evidence  of  an   intention  to  sliite  J 
goods  and  also  the  profits  of  them. 

There  is  an  implied  obligation,  in  the  absenctj 
siitipulation.  among    partners  to  use   the  prop 
benefit  of  all   of  them:   and  any  fraud   on 
one  partner,  either  by  misapplication  of  the 
fund  or  in  any  other  way,  is  a  matter  of  whii 
equity  will  take  cognizance,     Ko  partner  bit  J 
engage  in  any  business  or  speculation  which  : 
sarily  deprive  the  partnership  of  his  time,  sklllt  1. 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  devote  bimsiflfloT 
terest  of  the  firm.    It  is  the  duty  of  each  part n<*p  ts  ' 
precise  accounts,  and  to  have  them  always  r* 
spection  of  his  co-partner.     Each  partner 
performance  of  all  contraots  of  his  co  r 
manner  as  if  entered  into  personally  ! 
they  relate  to  matters  which  are  wiihiu   i 
purposes  of  the  partnership.    If  tho  partic- 
of  partnership  do  not  regulate  it  by  expie»  -.^i      ^ 
a^moagst  theinselvesi  the  contract,  willi  its  duues  i&ii  ^ 
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(ns,  will  be  implied  and  enforced  by  the  rules  of  law 
icable  to  persons  in  such  relative  situatioAs ;  and  where 
!ontract  does  not  reach  all  the  duties  and  obligations, 
omissions  will  be  supplied  by  the  same  rules  of  law. 
igh  partners  may  have  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
1  specifies  the  terms  on  which  the  joint  concern  is  to 
.Tried  on,  yet,  if  there  be  such  a  course  of  dealing  as 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  agreed  to  change  the 
3  of  the  original  written  agreement,  they  will  be  con- 
3d  to  have  done  so.  For  instance,  if  the  agreement 
at  no  partner  shall  draw  or  accept  a  bill  of  exchange 
»  own  name,  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  others, 
f  they  afterwards  adopt  a  practice  of  permitting  one 
cm  to  draw  or  accept  bills  without  tlie  concurrence 
36  others,  it  will  be  held  that  they  have  so  far 
3  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement.  The  transac- 
of  partners  are  always  to  be  looked  to  in  order  to  de- 
ne between  them,  even  against  the  written  articles, 
clauses  in  those  articles  will  not  bind  them.  It  is  im- 
ale  to  state  all  the  varieties  of  stipulation  which  are 
luced  into  partnership  articles;  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
t  that  within  the  limits  before  laid  down,  the  parties 
pnter  into  such  stipulations  as  they  please. 
€  partner  may  maintain  an  action  of  covenant  against 
hpartner,  whether  the  covenant  be  for  the  payment  of 
y  or  the  performance  of  any  act  for  commencing  or 
lishing  the  partnership,  or  for  the  performance  of  any 
(articles  after  the  partnership  has  commenced;  and 
quate  compensation  for  the  breach  cannot  be  had  at 
1  court  of  equity  will  enforce  a  specific  performance  of 
)venant  itself.  Courts  of  law  do  not  allow  actions  of 
»y  one  partner  against  anotiier  for  money  due  upon 
i  contract,  as  for  money  laid  out  by  one  partner  for 
lurposes  of  the  partnership.  The  partner  who  is 
ived  must  therefore  enforce  his  remedy  by  action  of 
nt,  or  by  an  application  to  a  court  of  equity,  by  filing 
for  an  account  and  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership, 
-tner  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  debt  against  his 
•tner  for  work  and  labour  performed,  or  money  ex- 
id  on  account  of  the  partnership ;  if  therefore  he  has 
ra  upon  his  co-partner  for  a  sum  of  money  due  on 
nt  of  the  partnership,  but  not  constituting  the  balance 
eparate  account,  or  a  general  balance  of  all  accounts* 
ily  mode  of  recovering  the  amount  is  by  an  action  of 
ot,  or  by  a  bill  in  a  court  jof  equity  praying  for  an  ac- 
,  and  usually  also  for  a  dissolution.  If  it  turn  out 
in  undertaking  is  impracticable,  as  if  a  machine,  for 
orking  of  which  the  partnership  was  entered  into,  will 
Mwer  the  purposes  intended,  and  so  the  object  of  the 
a  is  frustrated,  or  if  either  party  commit  fraud,  or  gross 
t  carelessness  or  waste  in  the  administration  of  the 
ership,  the  party  aggrieved  has  a  right  to  a  dissolution, 
^e  same  will  be  decreed  in  equity.  A  partner  is  also 
id  to  an  account  of  the  partnership  assets  against  his 
tner,  but  it  was  formerly  held  that  he  could  not  have 
ling  the  partnership.  If  therefore  he  tiled  his  bill 
i  account*  it  was  also  necessary  to  pray  for  a  dis- 
til. It  is  now  considered  that  a  partner  may  have 
XI  account  on  stating  a  proper  case,  without  asking 
Issolution;  but,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
a  partner  files  a  bill  for  an  account  of  partnership 
^,  it  will  seldom  happen  that  it  will  be  his  interest 
pray  for  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  Where 
artner  has  committed  such  breaches  of  duty  as 
warrant  a  decree  for  a  dissolution,  a  court  of  equity 
iterfere  summarily  by  injunction :  as  where  one  part- 
is involved  the  partnership  in  debt,  or  has  himself  be- 
insolvent,  the  court  will  restrain  him  from  drawing, 
ing,  or  indorsing  bills  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  from 
ing  the  partnership  debts,  and  from  continuing  to 
on  the  business  by  entering  into  new  contracts.  It 
jbo  restrain  an  action  brought  by  one  partner  against 
-partner  on  a  separate  and  private  account,  upon  pay- 
by  the  latter  of  the  money  into  court.  So  it  will  re- 
{hc  application  of  the  partnership  property  to  a  use 
arranted  by  the  articles;  or  an  execution  against  the 
srship  property  for  the  separate  debt  of  one  partner, 
irt  of  equity  will  appoint  a  receiver  where  one  partner 
les  another  from  taking  such  part  in  the  concern  as  he 
itled  to  take,  and  will  do  this  even  with  a  view  to  the 
luation  of  the  co-partnership,  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Aining  partner,  although  such  a  step  is  usually  taken 
i  view  to  a  dissolution  and  winding  up  of  the  partner- 


ship affairs.  "Whether  the  party  applying  for  a  receiver 
wish  a  continuance  or  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  he 
must  make  out  such  a  case  to  induce  the  court  to  interfere, 
as  would  authorise  a  decree  for  a  dissolution. 

Generally  .speaking,  one  partner  has  an  implied  authority 
to  bind  the  firm  by  contracts  relating  to  the  partnership, 
and  he  can  do  this  by  mere  verbal  or  written  agreements, 
or  by  negotiable  securities,  such  as  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes.  One  partner  may  pledge  the  credit  of  the 
firm  to  any  amount ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  A  dormant  partner  is  in  all  cases  liable  for  the  con- 
tracts of  the  firm  during  the  time  that  he  is  actually  a  part- 
ner; and  a  nominal  partner  is  in  the  same  manner  liable 
during  the  time  that  he  holds  himself  out  to  the  world  as 
a  partner.  Partners  can  make  no  arrangements  among 
themselves  which  will  limit  or  prevent  their  ordinary  re- 
sponsibilities to  third  parties.  The  power  of  one  partner, 
above  alluded  to,  to  bind  his  co-partner,  is  implied  m  law, 
no  express  authority  from  the  latter  being  necessary  'for 
that  purpose ;  and  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange,  it  exists 
by  custom  which  has  been  judicially  recognised.  One 
partner  may  give  a  guarantee  for  himself  and  liis  partners, 
and  the  firm  will  be  bound  by  it,  if  it  be  made  in  a  multer 
relating  to  the  partnership.  The  act  and  assurance  of  one 
partner,  made  with  reference  to  business  transacted  by  the 
firm,  will  bind  all  the  partners.  A  partner  will  also  be 
liable  in  respect  of  a  fraud  committed  by  his  co-partner,  if 
committed  in  the  capacity  of  partner,  in  contracts  relating  to 
the  co-partnership,  made  with  innocent  third  persons. 
Thus,  if  a  partner  purchase  goods  such  as  are  usea  in  the 
business,  and  fraudulentlv  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  the 
innocent  partner,  provided  there  be  no  collusion  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer,  is  liable  for  the  price  of  the  articles. 
But  partners  are  not  liable  for  the  wrongs  of  each  other, 
excepting  where  one  partner  acts  as  the  servant  of  the  rest, 
in  which  case  the  whole  of  the  partners  are  liable  to  the  con- 
sequences of  any  wrong  he  may  do ;  and  they  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  altogether,  or  one  may  be  sued  alone  for  the 
whole  of  the  damage  done.  One  partner  has  no  implied 
authority  to  bind  his  co-partner  by  deed,  yet  if  he  e.\ecule 
a  deed  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  in  the  presence  of  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  co-partners,  it  will  bind  the  firm.  It  seems 
that  a  release  by  one  of  several  partners  to  a  debtor  of  tlie 
firm  binds  the  firm ;  but  if  such  release  be  fraudulent,  it  will 
be  set  aside  by  a  court  of  equity ;  and  even  a  court  of  law  will 
interfere  to  prevent  a  fraudulent  release  from  being  pleaded. 

Where  no  time  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  partnership 
for  its  commencement,  the  liabilities  of  the  firm  will  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  the  deed  ;  but  in  adventures,  unless 
the  parties  have  previously  held  themselves  out  as  partners, 
the  liabilities  commence  from  the  time  fixed  by  the  contract. 
An  in-coming  partner  is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  before 
he  joined  the  nrm,  but  if  he  pay  any  of  the  old  dtbts  or  interest 
upon  them,  or  does  other  special  acts,  he  may  render  him- 
self liable  in  equity.  In  an  adventure  an  in- coming  part- 
ner is  not  liable  for  the  price  of  the  goods.  AVhen  an  in- 
fant partner  comes  of  age,  and  does  not  disaffirm  the  part- 
nership, if  he  wish  to  avoid  being  liable  for  the  future 
debts,  he  must  give  the  creditors  notice  of  his  disaflirm- 
ance:  but  for  the  past  contracts  he  cannot  be  sued  unless 
he  promise  to  pay,  or  his  ratification  of  the  debts  contracted 
in  mfancy  be  made  in  writing.  On  the  retirement  of  an 
ostensible  partner,  notice  of  his  retirement  must  be  given, 
or  he  will  be  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  continuing  firm 
for  subsequent  contracts  made  by  them,  and  such  notice  is 
usually  given  in  the  Gazette;  but  notice  in  the  Gazette 
will  not  bind  creditors  who  arc  not  shown  to  have  seen  the 
notice.  Third  persons  have  a  claim  against  a  dorntant 
partner  for  contracts  entered  into  by  the  firm  while  he 
was  a  partner.  This  claim  is  founded  on  such  dormant 
partner  being  actually  a  partner ;  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary, on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  between 
an  ostensible  and  a  dormant  partner,  to  give  notice  of  the 
dissolution  to  the  creditors,  in  order  to  protect  the  latter  from 
subsequent  contracts ;  for  when  the  dormant  partner  has 
ceased  to  be  a  partner,  he  is  relieved  from  all  future  liability. 

It  is  collected  from  the  majority  of  cases  that  a  partner- 
ship contract  is  joint  (not  joint  and  several)  both  at  law  and 
in  equity.  Upon  the  death  of  a  partner  iheiefore  the  legal 
remedy  agcftnst  him  in  resi)ect  to  the  joint  contract  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  creditor  can  maintain  an  action  against 
the  surN'iving  partners  only.  But  the  rule  of  equity  as  ap- 
plicable to  partners  with  respect  to  third  parties  was  coasi« 
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^Mied  to  betnal  th^  joint  debts  should  be  satisfied  out  of  | 
tbe  joint  estate:  if  ibat  were  insuffieieiit,  then  subject 
To  the  claims  of  their  separate  credilors  out  of  tbeir  se- 
pwrate  estates  proportionally;  and  if  any  of  tbem  were 
iq^It^eiI,  tben  out  of  the  remaining  separate  estates  prupor- 
lionally.  But  ihe  ctise  of  Devnynes  \\  Noble  ( 1  Mer,  329), 
since  ajfflrmed  on  appeal  by  Lord  Brougbam  (2  R.&  M.  49 5X 
has  established  the  principle  that  a  purtner»bip  contract  h 
icreral  ad  well  as  joint ;  and  tbdt  a  partnership  crediior  may 
have  recourse  fur  full  payment  lo  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
partner.  And  the  same  judge  (Sir  W.  Grant)  who  decided 
that  case,  declared  that  a  partnership  debt  has  been  treated 
in  equity  as  the  several  debt  of  each  partner*  though  at  law 
it  is  only  the  joint  debt  of  all.  By  this  decision  it  appears 
that  a  joint  cre^litor  on  the  death  of  one  partner  obtains  a 
more  advantageous  remedy  against  his  esstate  than  he  would 
have  had  against  his  separate  estate  if  living.  But  it  sieems 
doubtful  whether  this  point  can  be  considered  an  finally 
settled. 

It  has  been  before  said  that  notice  of  the  decease  of  a 
partner  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm  is  not  ncce&^ary  to  free 
Ids  estate  from  future  liability  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  one  of 
the  surviving  parluers  be  executor  of  the  deceased.  A  de- 
ceased purlner  sometimes  directs  his  executors  to  coiiliuuo 
the  trade;  in  that  case  his  estate  wkU  be  liable  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  directs  his  assets  to  be  employed.  If  the 
executor  exceed  that  limit,  ho  becomes  personally  respon- 
sible* 

In  actions  by  partners,  all  the  partners  may,  and  all 
ostensible  partners  must,  join  as  plaintiRs,  unless  the  con- 
tract upon  which  the  action  is  brought  bo  in  wrilmg  under 
seal,  when  only  those  partners  \^lio  are  included  can  sue 
thereon.  But  if  a  controct  not  under  seal  be  made  by 
?ome,  ft)r  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others,  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  miide»  as  well  as  those  whose 
names  appear  on  the  contract,  may  sue.  Parties  to  a 
Icf^al  partnership  cannot  recover  upon  an  illegal  cuntracl, 
alIhou^h  its  illegality^  at  the  time  it  wait  made,  were 
only  known  to  one  of  the  member*  of  the  firm.  Persons 
who  may  legally  be  partners  in  foreign  countries,  as  hus- 
luind  and  wife,  i-anriol  sue  here  as  purluevs,  for  by  the  law  of 
England  hu.sbaiul  and  vvito  are  not  perinitk'd  to  sue  as 
partners.  On  the  other  hand,  partners  trading  abroad  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  m[ike  a  partnership  here,  may  sue  a« 
partners  for  consignments  sent  to  this  country,  though  they 
i-annot  sue  as  par  I  net's  at  the  place  of  trading  by  reason  of 
the  particular  law  of  that  place.  The  construction  of  coii- 
ttacls  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  made;  but  remedies  must  be  pursued  by  the  mean^ 
j>ointed  out  by  the  law  of  the  country  whose  tribunals  are 
appealed  to.  The  lavrs  of  the  country  where  the  contract 
was  made  can  only  have  a  rereience  to  the  nature  of  ilio 
contract,  not  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  it.  If  partners  have 
occasion  to  prefer  an  indictment  relating  to  the  partner- 
ship prtiperty,  such  properly  may  be  statc^l  in  the  indictment 
as  belon;5ing  to  one  of  them  by  name,  and  to  another 
or  others,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  though  it  is  not 
neressary  to  name  all  the  partners,  yet  wbeie  there  are 
other  parluei-s,  that  fact  should  appear  in  the  indictment, 
or  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted. 

A  whule  tVrm  may  become  bankrupt,  or  some  or  one  only 
of  the  partners  may  become  so,  whilst  the  remaining  mem- 
bci*s  may  be  solvent ;  but  those  only  of  the  partners  who  have 
committed  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  to  be  deemed  batikrupta; 
and  to  constitute  tw*o  or  more  liankrupta  unrlcr  ix  single  fiat, 
there  mu^^t  be  evidence  of  joint  tradinc;.  Upon  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  property  vests  absolutely 
in  the  assignees,  who  have  the  sjumc  remedy  by  action  for  the 
recover)'  of  the  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt,  and  for  the  redress 
of  all  civil  injuries  with  respect  to  thu  property  passing  to  tJiena 
under  the  fiat,  as  the  bankrupt  would  have  had  if  no  fiat  had 
issued.  Accordingly,  when  the  bankruptcy  is  separate,  the 
solvent  partners  join  with  the  assignees  in  au  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  joint  debts.  On  the  bankruptcy  of  one 
partner,  the  solvent  partners  become  tenants  m  common 
with  the  assij^nees  of  all  the  partnei'ship  effects.  Upon  the 
bankruptcy  of  one  partner,  under  a  separate  fiat  issued 
agamat  hinvhis  assignees  lake  all  his  separate  property  and 
all  his  interest  in  the  joint  property:  and  il'a  jomt  fiat  i^^ue 
against  all  the  sissigticei*  take  all  the  joint  properly,  and  all 
the  separate  properly  of  each  individual  partner.  Joint 
citate  IS  that  in  winch  the  pariiiers  are  jointly  interested  for 
th«  purpo&es  of  the  partnership  al  the  time  of  the  bank. 


rupfcy-    Separate  estate  i^  thul  In  »ni 
each  separately  intercstci*  '   alS 

for  which  an  action,  if  br  j  TBiijh, 

the  partners  constituting   tiie  tu fti ;  m  all  ( 
when  a  partner  becnmes  liable  for  i  deUc 
copartners,  a  joint  debt  is  created,  and  tKtc 
creditor  of  the  firm.     Separate  debts  tic  I 
the  creflitor  can  have  bis  remedy  at  Uw  x 
only  who  contracted  them. 

Particular  Partnerships,  J^.i 

Joint- stock  companies  are  such  cotnp 
corporated,  and  which  trade  upon  a  joint  vV 
associations,  however  numerous,  andalthdOq 
by  charter  or  act  of  parliament*  are  legal,  fir 
poses  bo  legal,  and  provided  they  do  not 
cisc  the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  such 
making  their  shares  transferrable  at  the  wi! 
If  a  man  execute  the  deed  of  settlement 
association  of  individuals,  or  if  by  his  lettertf 
it  can  be  proved  that  be  was  really  a  partner i 
the  terms  of  that  deed  ;  or  if  he  be  proved  tolm 
of  management  \  or  if  he  become  a  director,  of« 
himself  out  to  the  world  as  a  partner,  he  iil 
in  the  company.  The  most  conclusive  cvid 
ship  is  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  setttea 
signing  of  a  prospectus  of  an  intended 
make  a  mau  liable  to  third  persons. 

The  partners  in  joint-stock  companies  srel 
one  consists  of  directors*  trustees,  aod 
actively  employed  in  conducting  the  cono 
a  number  of  persons  who  take  little  orj 
nagement,  and  many  of  whom  become  i" 
sake  only  of  w  profitable  investment  < 
general  conduct  of  the  trade  falls  upon  I 
the  more  particular  transactions  are  u^u 
paid  agents  who  are  not  shareholders.  The  i 
properly  of  the  company  are  vested  in 
deed  of  settlement  is  a  covenant  made  J 
shareholders  chosen  as  trustees  for  i 
others;  by  which  each  of  the  latter 
trustees,  and  each  of  the  trustees  covenairt^k  t^ 
the  shareholders,  for  the  due  performance  \ 
articles  which  are  specifically  set  forth,  UK 
out  the  duties  of  the  trustees,  director*,  ami  iisJ 
fine  their  powers,  and  all  other  necess;i 
matters  which  might  have  been  provide 
are  not,  the  general  law  of  partnersbij 
tlieiefurc  there  be  a  stipulation  to  the  < 
prietor  has  a  right  to  have  free  access  at  sU  14 
books  of  the  ctimpany. 

It  fulhnvs  from  the  nature  of  partnerships i 
cannot  assign  his  interest  so  as  to  make  a  sin  * 
In  order  therefore  that  the  shareholder*  of  { 
pany  may  be  able  to  do  this,  there  must  he  a  \ 
effect  in  the  deed.  But  as  these  shares  < 
transferred  at  the  sole  wdl  of  the  holder,  pr_ 
inserted  in  the  deed  for  giving  due  notice  to) 
the  intended  tiauafer  or  assignment.  If  i 
sij:ned  the  deed  wishes  to  retire  from  the  c« 
conform  to  the  stipulations  of  tlae  deed,  whidjl 
vides  that  any  proprietor  shall  be  permitted  roi 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  in  respect  of  his  shan 
giving  notice  lo  the  directors.  The  legatees  or  i 
of  a  shareholder  become  beneficially  em* 
^in  the  company  upon  his  decease,  but  ij. 
executors  or  administrators  will  be  entitled  to  si 
situation  as  a  partner,  unless  permitted  to  do  m 
of  settlement. 

The  private  property,  to  its  full  extent,  of  efH 
of  an  unincorporated  trading  eompanv  '*  1'  »-lf  & 
debts  of  the  company.     The  most  d 

chained  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  u  ^  ,..       .  i\l 
by  the  clause  which  enables  it  to  sue  and  be  sui 
the  medium  of  one  of  its  officers;  without  n!,ict 
thedifiicultics  altendant  upon  suit^  byoi 
panics  are  beyond  calculation.      The  C 
however  seems  inclined  to  diminish  Ihe  Jiil 
Taylor  t\  Salmon,  4  M.  &  C.  i:M)  it  wnii  h^\\ 
by  ihe  directors  of  a  joint-stock  comi 
selvo*  and  all  other  shareholders  to 
agreement  enlcreil  into  by  an  agent  oi  :ne 


ftry  that  all  the  shareholders  should  he  modd 

pcct  to  haDk^,  in  the  sevneral  acts  of  parliament 
[Q  ihem  restrictions  are  put  upon  the  number  of 
in  those  of  a  private  nature,  or,  in  other  words  i^i 
,ks  ;  hut  these  re'Strictions  have  heen  in  a  great 
ved.  Formerly  no  more  than  six  peiiions  could 
the  husitiess  of  iianking,  but  by  7  Geor^  IV., 
Qore  thft!)  six  m%y  tla  &o  in  England,  ii^ty-five  miles 
on  don,  provitled  they  have  no  house  of  busine&s  or 
Htuent  as  bankers  in  London.  Every  member  of  the 
ship  is  responsible  fyr  all  the  debts  of  the  com^ 
must  not  draw  bills  for  less  than  50/.  upon  any 
'ng  within  sixly-flve  miles  of  London,  and  they 
'er  to  the  stamp  oltlce  a  statement  of  the  names 
of  abode  uf  all  tlie  meraber^s  and  also  a  list  of 
They  must  n.\si\  by  I  heir  secretary  or  other 
fj  send  to  the  stamiJ-olfice  a  statement  of  the 
•very  uffieer,  and  of  the  names  of  all  who  cease 
Tie  tors  or  become  new  propr  idol's  during  the 
Ireland^  unJer  the  provisions  of  1  and  2 
c.  72^  private  bankn  may  consist  of  more  than 
if  situate  more  than  fifty  Irish  miles  from 
Scotland  there  is  no  restriction  of  the  number 

■ership  in  the  working  of  a  mine  is  considered  by 
nuity  aa  a  partnurship  in  a  tnidep  and  therefore 
tie  usual  ruleii  a^s  to  partnership, 
condition  of  part-ownera  of  shtpa  h  considered 

lief  rules  of  Roman  law  as  to  partnership  may  be 
from  Gains,  iii.  143-154  j  Dig.t  xvii ,  tit,  2  j  Cioero, 
'  I  Quint  in, 
'  *  On  Partnership.*) 
IIDGE.    [Pkrdicid,«.) 

IIDGE  WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  much  esteemed 
Bt-work  on  account  of  its  beautiful  variegated  and 
f  Appearance,  is  roramonty  said  to  be  furnished  by 
^ria  coccinea  of  botanists,  a  small  inelegant  tree, 
pnty  feet  high,  found  in  Martinique  by  the  side  of 
'  but  this  appeal's  to  be  a  mistake  which  has  arisen 
r  name  given  to  Heisteria  in  that  oolony.     In  the 
ench  of  Martinique  it  iss  called  Bots  Berdrix,  a 
ch,  as  Jacquin  tells  us,  does  not  signify  partrid^j^e- 
\  Partridge -pffo,  boLs  being  used  for  pois  \  and  the 
ven  to  the  plant,  not  because  of  the  vane^^ated 
abtin^  a  partridge's  wing-,  but  because  thu  wild 
tJauA  of  the  berries.     Partridge-wood  is  said  by 
I  does  not  however  gi^e  any  authority  for  the 
really  a  product  of  Cayenne,  where  it  forms 
t  high,  and  is  called  Boco.    Of  this  plant,  called 
;  ^ocoa  prnvac^nsis,  an  account  will  be  found  in 
ir'»  Planles  de  la  Guiane  I^anpahe,  Supp.,  p.  38, 
Elt  it  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  boUnisls,  its  very 
ng  omitted  even  in  the  most  complete  botanical 
Aublct  says  it  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Caux  ; 
pposes  that  it.s  hard  heart-wood  would  be  a  good 
■  the  blocks  or  pulleys  used  in  macliinery ;  but  he 
ISnR  of  its  being  exporfed  to  Europe. 
7ULA,  a  J7CHU1H  established  by  F^russac  for  a  furm 
|mily  Coiitmireih  Lam.  (Auricui^icea  of  Fhu^sac). 
r  Character, — Animal  elongated,  dumtcylindrical ; 
Ktwo,  cylindric*il  and  retractile,  ocellated  at  their 
"*  <h'oviviparous.    Terrestrial, 
al,  pointed;   spire  conicaU  last  whorl  tumid,  and 
Rn  the  rest  put  together ;  spiral  whorls  four  to  six. 
I  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  short,  somc- 
lied  or  furniahed  with  elevated  pkies ;    peristome 
very  much  rcllecled,  with  the  edges  on  the  same 
ane;  columellar  side  of  the  aperture  callous  at  its 
■xtral  or  sini:$traL 

It  ion  to  the  species  described  by  M.  de  Frrussac, 
a  has  described  some  brought  home  by  Mr,  Cuming^ 
ected  by  him  in  the  inlands  (Polynesia)  Ohealuroa 
ftheine,  principally  on  the  TV  plant  and  on  bushes. 
Voc.,  183-2;    Miiller,  i^ynopsU,  ISJC) 

XJS.      [TiTMOUSB.] 

UTA,  PA'OLO,  born  at  Venice,  in  1540,  of  a  pa- 
Tamily,  studied  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  after- 
mlered  on  the  career  of  diplomacy.  In  1562  he 
ftpied  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  sent  to 
Bo  congratulate  Maximilian  IL  on  his  accession  to 
me.  On  his  return  he  stopped  atXrento,  where  the 
P.  C,  No.  107G. 


council  was  then  a&sembled,  and  where  he  coniNnved  the 
plan  of  hii  dialogues  on  poliijcal  life,  *  Delia  Perfuzjone 
dcUa  Vita  Politica  Libri  111./  in  which  be  uiiruduces  two 
prelates  of  the  council  as  the  interlucutors.  On  his  return 
to  Venice,  he  filled  several  official  *ilatious  in  iho  service  uf 
his  country,  and  in  the  year  15'J2  wuii  ticut  amba.ss>ador  to 
Pope  t;;leraent  VIIL  at  Rome.  He  was  there  insirumeutal 
in  persuading  the  ponlift*  to  grant  absolution  to  Henri  IV. 
of  France,  and  thus  reconciling  the  latter  with  the  church 
of  Rome.  (Andrea  Morosini,  Storia  Vtuetat  b.  xv,>  While 
at  Rome,  he  says,  a  change  took  place  in  his  itleus,  which 
bail  lilt  then  been  turned  lowanls  ambiiion  and  woilJly  pur- 
suits. He  askeil  himself,  *  What  am  I  doing  in  this  world? 
what  am  I  thinking  of?  and  what  do  1  expect  in  the  end  T 
The  process  and  result  of  his  self-examination,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  whole  of  hiti  pust  conduct,  he  h^  given  us 
in  his  *  Soliloquy,*  published  at  the  end  of  hi»  'Dificorsi 
Politicly*  which  forms  a  useful  moral  treatibe. 

Before  he  went  to  Rome  hewa^i  appointed  historiographer 
to  the  republic,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  the  history 
of  his  country  from  lot  3,  where  his  prcdecenHor  Luigi  Coiv 
tarini  hail  left  it.  The  ^Istoria  Veneziuna  dol  1513  ut  1531 
of  Pmruta  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  A  (li4»lini*uiihed 
Italian  critic,  Apo^tolo  Zeno,  says  of  ibis  work,  that  'the 
author  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  grave  and  able  hisionan, 
both  tn  respect  to  the  verociiy  of  his  nurraiivc  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  style/  Paruia  also  wi-oie  a  separate  hi^jtory 
of  the  eventful  war  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus  in  U;u-72,  m  three  hooks.  The  his- 
tories of  Paruta  are  not  mere  dry  narratives  of  political 
or  military  events ;  they  are  intermixed  with  informaiion 
and  retlections  concerning  the  civil  history  of  the  people, 
and  tlie  customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  age.  That 
branch  of  political  knowledge  now  known  by  the  name  of 
statistics,  wits  attended  to  at  Venice  much  sooner  than  in 
any  other  modem  slate,  and  Paruta  bad  early  applied  him* 
!>»elf  to  it* 

Pttrula's  '  Political  Discourses,*  in  two  books,  are  a  series 
of  disquiiiitions  u]Mjn  the  history  of  Greece  nnd  Rome,  as 
well  as  upon  various  passages  of  modern  history,  and  de- 
serve, for  their  impartiality  and  statesmanlike  penetration, 
to  be  put  by  the  side  of  Machiavetli's  '  Diicourses  on  Livy. 
Montesquieu  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  Paruia*8 
'Discourses'  in  the  composition  o^  his  works.  (Corniatii, 
Secoli  delta  Letteratura  Italiana^  art.  *  Paruta.*) 

Partita^  after  returning  from  his  embassy  at  Rome,  was 
made  a  knight  and  procuralore  of  St.  Mark,  and  fchorily 
afierdicd  at  Venice,  in  1598. 

PAS  DE  CALAIS, a  department  in  the  northern  part  of 
Franco,  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord ;  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  Strait  of 
Dover  (ealled  by  the  French  Pas  de  Calais,  from  which  the 
department  takes  its  name),  and  the  English  Channel  (or  La 
Manchej :  and  on  the  south  by  I  he  department  of  Somme. 
The  form  is  irregular,  having  its  greatest  length  from  Cape 
Gris-Nez,  at  its  north-western  extremity,  to  the  neighbour^ 
hoi)d  of  Bapaurae^  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  87  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadlli  Irom  the  mouth  of  the  Aa  to  (hat 
of  the  Authie,  neady  50  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
'Jj3B  sifuare  miles,  being  considerably  above  the  average 
area  of  the  French  departments,  and  rather  less  than  the 
area  of  the  English  county  of  Devon  ('25B5  scjuare  miles). 
The  population,  in  1S3I,  was  655,215;  in  1«36,  it  was 
664,654  :  showing  an  increase  in  fiveyeai's  of  9439,  and  giving 
nearly  262  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and 
density  of  population  it  is  very  far  above  the  average  of  France, 
and  is  exceeded  in  either  respect  by  very  few  of  the  French 
departments;  it  is  far  superior  to  Devonshire.  Arras,  the 
chief  town,  is  about  100  miles  north  by  ea«t  of  Paris  in  a 
direct  line,  or  108  miles  through  Senlis,  Roye,  Perounc. 
and  Bapaume. 

A  ridge  of  high  ground  separating  the  streams  which  How 
into  the  English  Channel  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
North  Sea  enters  the  department  neur  its  south-easlern  ex- 
tremity, and  for  some  distance  runs  westward,  keeping  near 
the  southern  border;  it  then  turns  more  to  the  nm'ih-west, 
and  terminates  in  the  high  clifls  of  Cape  Gris-Ne2,  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  kh®  department  i» comprehended  in 
the  chalk  district  which  surrounds  the  Pans  basm,  and  the 
cliffs  of  Gris-Nez,  which  are  eompoaed  of  chalk,  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  Dover,  These  chffs  extend 
for  a  few  miles  on  each  side  of  the  headland :  in  some  other 
parts  the  coast  is  low,  and  defended  from  the  Kea  at  high 
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water  by  a  natural  barrier  of  sandy  downa.  The  harbours 
are  few,  and  none  of  them  (rood,  being  encumbered  with 
sand  or  the  d6bris  of  the  chlfs.  Boulogne  and  Calais  are 
the  principal.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department 
comprehend  limestone,  sandstone,  potters* -earth,  some  va- 
rieties of  marble,  coal,  and  peat.  There  is  only  one  coal-pit, 
which  in  1834  gave  employment  to  165  labourers,  of  whom 
1 18  worked  in  the  pit.  The  quantity  of  coal  produced  that 
year  was  4461  tons;  in  1&35  the  produce  was  3736  tons. 
There  was,  in  1834,  one  iron-work,  containing  seven  forges 
for  making  wrought-iron ;  coal  and  coke  were  the  fuel  em- 
ployed. 

The  rivers  and  streams  rise  chiefly  on  the  .north-eastern 
slope  of  that  ridge  of  high  land  which  traverses  the  de- 
partment. The  Sens6e,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Lys  are 
feeders  of  the  Escaut,  or  Schelde.  The  Sens^e  rises  near 
Bapaume,  and  Hows  north-east  16  miles  to  L'Ecluse,  on 
the  border  of  the  department  of  Nord,  and  then  eastward 
along  the  border  for  about  six  miles  more.  It  receives  the 
Cojeuil  and  the  Hirondelle.  The  Scarpe  rises  between  St. 
Pol  and  Arras,  and  flows  oast  to  Arras,  just  above  which  it 
receives  the  Gy.  At  Arras  it  becomes  navigable,  and  flows 
still  eastwaixl  past  Vitry  to  Douay  in  the  department  of 
Nord.  Its  whole  course  in  the  department  of  Pas  dc  Calais 
may  be  estimated  at  26  miles,  for  more  than  half  of  which 
it  is  navigable.  The  Lys  ri»es  near  Fruges,  and  flows  north- 
east past  Therouenne  to  Aire,  where  it  is  made  navigable, 
and  flows  eastward  into  the  department  of  Nord.  It  after- 
wards skirts  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  of  the  two 
departments.  The  Nave  and  the  Clarence  unite  and  flow 
into  the  Lys ;  and  the  La  we,  which  becomes  navigable  at 
Bethune,  falls  into  the  same  river.  The  Souchez  flows  into 
the  Dcule,  a  tributary  of  the  Lys,  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord.  The  Aa  rises  between  Montreuil  and  St. 
Omer,  flows  past  St.  Omer  to  the  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  then  along  the  boundary  into  the  sea  at  Grave- 
lines.  Its  whole  course  is  about  50  miles:  it  is  navigable 
from  St.  Omer. 

The  rivers  on  the  southern  slope  are  the  Liane,  the 
Cahche,  and  the  Authie,  the  last  of  which  separates  this 
department  from  that  of  Somme.  The  Liane,  which  is  very 
small,  flows  into  the  harbour  of  Boulogne.  The  Canch'e 
rises  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Scarpe,  and  has  a  north- 
westward course  of  about  44  miles,  paftt  Hesdin,  Montreuil, 
and  Etaples:  it  is  navigable  from  Montreuil  to  tho  sea, 
about  8  miles.  It  receives  the  Ternoise  (which  in  some 
maps  is  also  called  Canche)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Pol.  Tho  Authie  rises  just  on  the  border  of  the  department, 
and  has  tho  first  few  miles  of  its  course  in  that  of  Somme. 
It  then  touches  the  border  again,* and  flows  north-west  into 
the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is  above  50  miles,  but  no  part  of 
it  is  navigable. 

The  Calais  and  St.  Omer  canal  extends  from  Calais  to  the 
Aa,  by  the  navigation  of  which  it  communicates  with  St. 
Omer :  it  has  two  short  branches,  the  canals  of  Guines  and 
of  Ardres.  From  St.  Omer  the  line  of  inland  navigation  is 
continued  by  the  Neuf-Foss6  canal  to  Aire;  and  from  Aire 
by  another  canal  to  La  Bass6e,  just  within  the  department 
of  Nord.  Part  of  the  Haute  Dcule  navigation  between 
Douay  and  Lillo  (Nord)  passes  through  this  department 
oast  of  Lens.  The  whole  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the 
department  is  thus  given  in  the  official  statements  {Statis- 
ttque  de  la  France) : — 


KivRn. 

MUes. 

Canals. 

Miles. 

Aa 

.    19 

Calais  and  St.  Omer  canal     . 

18i 

Canche 

.      7i 

Guines  branch    . 

4 

Lawe     . 

.     9 

Ardres  ditto 

3 

Lys 

•      64 

Neuf-Foss^  canal 

64 

Scarpo  • 

•    15 

Aire  and  La  Bass6e  canal     • 

24 

57 

Haute  Dcule  canal 

11 

Total  of  canal  navigation 

67 

Total  of  river  navigation 

57 

Total  of  inland  navigation    124 
The  department  is  traversed  by  thirteen  government  roads 
(Routes  hoyales),  having  an  aggregate  length  of  423  miles, 
.  viz.  232  miles  in  good  repair  and   191  miles  out  of  repair; 
and  by  forty-four  roads  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
mental authorities  (Routes  Dcpartmeniales),  having  an  ag- 
gregate lengtu  of  217  miles,  viz.  101  in  good  repair,  58  out 
of  repair,  and  38  unRniahed,    The  principal  roads  are  those 
wn  Paris  to  Calais,  Dunkerque,  and  Lilte.   T\xQ  m^im 


road  from  Paris  to  Calais  enters  the  department  bjra  bnd 
over  the  Authie  at  Nam  pent,  and  passes  by  Montm 
Samer,  and  Boulogne.  Another  and  more  inland  nd 
Calais  passes  by  Hesdin,  Fruges,  Fauquemherg,  StCNi 
and  Ardres.  One  road  to  Dunkerque  passes  by  Si  II 
Pernes,  Lillers,  and  Aire ;  and  another  by  Bapaume,  An 
B6thune,  and  Lillers,  where  it  joins  the  other  road.  Hi 
are  three  roads  to  Lille,  one  by  St  Pol,  Bethune,  lai] 
Bass^ ;  the  second  by  Arras  and  Lens ;  and  the  thiidi 
principal  one  by  Cambray,  which  just  crosses  the  call 
extremity  of  the  department  There  are  cross-roads  fli 
Montreuil  by  Hesdin,  St  Pol,  and  Arras  to  Cambray;  Is 
Boulogne  by  St  Omer,  Aire,  Lillers,  Bethune,  and  hm 
Douay;  from  Calais  by  Gravelines  to  Dunkerqu«;  g 
there  are  roads  from  Arras  to  Bethune,  to  Lens,  to  M 
(Nord),  and  to  Doulens  and  Abbeville.  A  road  from  h 
by  Amiens  to  Cambray  passes  through  Bapaume. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  chaogeable;  theal 
generally  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.    The  famu  »•< 
greater  extent  and  the  agricultural  operations  an  mm 
on  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  usual  in  France.  The  aretefl 
department  is  estimated  at  more  tlian  1,600,000  saei^  4 
nearly  four-fifths  of  it  are  under  the  plough.    The  pi 
principally  cultivated  is  wheat  the  produoe  ot  which  iia 
than  three  times  as  great  as  the  average  produosflfl 
French  departments :    in  rye  and  maslin,  as  veil  ^ 
barley,  the  produce  is  considerably  below  the  aTenfik^ 
in  oats  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  average.    Fitli 
great  preponderance  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  grain 
however,  as  a  whole,  nearly  double  the  average  of  Ihl 
departments.    Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  constderaUi 
tent ;  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  denartment, 
husbandry  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  aepartmeotafHl 
colza,  rape,  and  other  oleaginous  plants  are  moekpi 
as  also  beet-root  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.    Theii 
after  the  extraction  of  the  sugar,  is  used  for  sheep 
is  so  valuable  as  to  pay  for  a  large  part  of  labour  elH 
factoring  the  sugar.    The  meadow  land  compnheiiMI 
than  1 00,000  acres,  and  there  are  40,000  acres  of  hfll 
other  open  pasture-ground.  The  number  of  honei  ii 
three  times  the  average  number  in  the  Freneh  depsti 
the  excess  is  owing  to  their  being  employed  moreeflM 
than  usual  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.    In  theM 
cows  and  heifers  this  department  has  also  a  greet  1lii> 
nance,  but  in  the  number  of  bulls  and  oxen  it  fallsTif  lii 
On  the  whole,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  is 
above  the  average  of  the  departments ;  and  the . 
case  with  sheep,  of  which  many  aremerinoa^  eroftbell 
woolled  English  breeds.     Swine  and  poultry  are  ell  ~ 
The  woodlands  occupy  about  100,000  acres,  butefe 
ficient  to  supply  the  department  with  fuel.    A  ceiB    ^ 
quantity    of  coal    is   imported  from    the    depaitwif 
Nord  and  from  Belgium.    Orchards  are  veiy  gesedl'l 
occupy  from  45,000  to  50,000  acres.    The  elimats 
admit  the  growth  of  the  vine.    Wine,  imported:     ^^ 
other  departments,  and  beer,  are  the  eommon  be^*^ 
the  inhabitants. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  arroi 
follows: — 


Arras 
Bethune 
St  Omer 
St  Pol 
Boulogne 
Montreuil 


S.E. 

N.E. 

N. 

S. 
N.W. 
S.W. 


Sq.Milet. 
525 
357 
419 
437 
364 
436 

253S 


1831 

163i672 

131,849 

103.073 

80.676 

98,099 

77.846 


16S,0tf: 

13l,97J. 

10d,Mi 

80,511 


655,215       664»IM, 

The  number  of  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  tj 
of  the  peace,  is  43 ;  the  number  of  communes  903,  i 
the  arrondissement  of  Arras  211,  of  Bethune  14S,< 
Omer  117,  of  St  Pol  193,  of  Boulogne  99,  and  of! 
reuil  141.  j 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Arras  are — Arras,  the  eiM 
the  department  (population  in  183 1,  23,419 ;  in  1836,  ttl 
[Arras]  and  Vitry  (population  2276  town,  !2310vbote4 
mune),  on  the  Scarpe ;  Bapaume  (populaticm  3071  m 
3195  whole  commune),  near  the  source  of  the  Sens^ 
paume]  ;  Oisy  (population  2116  town,  2 1 48  whole  conm 
near  the  Hirondelle;  and  Pas,  near  the  source  v1 
Authie.    Peat  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oin[*J 
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1  and  cotton  rclvet  are  carried  on.  There  are  twelve  fairs 
he  year.    The  population  is  about  1000. 
Q  the  arrondissement  of  66thune  are — B^thune  (popula- 
lin  1831.  6869;    in  1836,  6805)  [Bethune],  Houdain, 

La  Venfie,  on  or  near  the  Lawe;  Lens  (population 
I),  near  the  Souchez ;  H^nin-Lit^tard  (population  3006), 
recn  Lens  and  Douay ;  Carvin-Epinoy  (population  4264 
1.  4995  whole  commune),  between  Lens  and  Lille; 
Ts  (population  2312  town,  4621  whole  commune),  and 
tenant,  on  or  near  the  Nave.  Lens  was  once  a  place  of 
glh,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  in  the  wars  of  which 
is  and  Flanders  were  the  seat ;  it  is  best  known  in  his- 
firom  the  great  victory  obtained  here  (ad.  1648)  by  the 
ch,  under  the  prince  of  Cond6,  over  the  Spaniards.  The 
>itantsdi&til  lotato  spirit,  and  manufacture  leather  and 
Clay  is  dug  near  the  town.  There  is  an  hospital  at 
At  Hcnin-Li6tard  oil  is  expressed  and  lawn  manu- 
red. There  are  two  fairs  for  cattle  and  hardwares, 
-a  was  once  a  place  of  strength,  but  the  fortifications 
lieen  destroyed.  It  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  rich  plain, 
a«8  a  handsome  place  or  square,  in  which  its  two  yearly 
mxe  held.    The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  sup- 

with  water  by  copious  fountains  on  the  premises.  There 
EUiyards,  breweries,  oil -mills,  and  potteries,  and  some 

is  carried  on  in  linen  yarn  and  linens.  St.Venant,with 
■Illation  of  about  1 000,  is  a  fortified  town  in  a  low  and 
ipT  situation.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  under  Marl- 
tf  h  and  Eugene  in  1710.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
pleasing  oil,  tanning,  and  brewing.  There  is  one  yearly 

St  Veiiant  has  an  hospital. 

the  arrondissement  of  St.  Omer  are — St.Omer  (popu- 
a  in  1831,  19,344;  in  1836.  19,032)  [Omeb.  St.]  and 
;,uemberg,  on  the  Aa ;  Therouenne  and  Aire  (population 

town,  8725  whole  commune),  on  the  Lys  [Aire]; 
nehem  and  Audruick  (population  2287),  on  or  near  the 
L»  a  small  feeder  of  the  Aa;  and  Ardres  (population  2016) 
le  road  from  Calais  to  St.  Omer.  Fauquemberg,  with  a 
lation  of  about  1000,  has  a  considerable  corn  and  cattle 
Ket.  Therouenne,  the  Taruenna  of  the  Romans,  was  in 
niddle  ages  the  capital  of  a  county.  It  was  taken  from 
French  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  a.d.  1513,  but  re- 
d  soon  after,  and  again  taken,  a.d.  1553,  by  the  emperor 
les  v.,  who  took  revenge  for  the  brave  resistance  of  the 
■men  by  the  destruction  of  the  town.     Ardres  is  a  for- 

town,  but  is  very  small.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
•  Spaniards,  a.d.  1596,  but  restored  two  years  afterwards 
i  peace  of  Vervins. 

the  arrondissement  of  St  Pol  are— St.  Pol  (population 
ll»  3504  ;  in  1 836,  3452),  on  the  Ternoise,  an  allluent  of 
Uiche;  Fr6vcnt  (population  2671)  and  Vieil  (or  Old) 
in,  on  or  near  the  Canche ;  Auxy  or  Auxi-le-C^hSteau 
lation  2725),  on  the  Authie;  Pernes,  on  the  Clarence ; 
piiy,  on  the  Scarne ;  and  Avesnele-Comte,  at  the 
a  of  the  Gy.  St.  Pol  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  capital 
ounty.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between 
«>is  I.  of  France  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
^  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (ad. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  picturesque 
H ;  it  has  some  remains  of  the  antient  fortifications, 
f  two  castles  of  the  counts  of  St.  Pol.  ,  The  inhabit- 
'Xpress  oil,  manufacture  dimity  and  nankeen,  and  carry 
^e  in  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  some  tobacco,  which  are 
1  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  subordinate  court 
ttice.  a  hi;<;h  school,  and  one  or  two  government  fiscal 
K«     Fi6vcnt  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  like  a  Flemish 

The  townsmen  are  chieMy  engaged  in  the  wool  trade. 
Hcsdin,  now  a  small  plaie,  was  once  of  more  conse- 
>e,J)ut  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
'•le^Ch.^tcau  is  in  a  marshy  situation:  the  inhabitants 
ifacluro  some  cotton  yarn.  At  Aubigny  cotton  yarn 
alico  are  manufactured.  The  village  of  Azincourt  or 
court  is  in  this  arrondissement.  [Aqincourt.] 
the  arrondissement  of  Boulogne  are— Boulogne-sur- 
(population  in  1831.  20,856;  in  1836,  25,732)  [Bou- 
rs],  Amblcteuse,  Wissant,  and  Calais  (population 
7)  [Calais],  on  the  sea;  Guinea  (population  3279 
,  3859  whole  commune)  near  Calais ;  Samer,  on  the 
b;  Desvres  (population  2572  town,  2621  whole  com- 
)),  Le  Wast,  and  Licquea,  in  the  inland  part  of  the 
idisscment  Ambleteuse,  a  small  town,  with  a  port 
0d  up  with  sand,  was  the  place  where  James  IL  dii- 
irked  in  his  flight  from  England  (a.d.  1688).  Wissant 
it-sand,  was  probably  the  Itius  Portus  of  C»sar  and 


other  antient  writers:  the  port  is  now  choked  with  tand. 
G  nines  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  the  capital  of  a  county.  It  was  between  Guines  and 
Ardres  that  the  celebrated  interview  of  *  the  field  of  iho 
cloth  of  gold'  took  place  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
and  Fran9ois  I.  of  France  (ad.  1520).  The  town,  which  is  in 
a  low  marshy  flat,  where  peat  is  dug.  is  now  without  fortifi- 
cations. The  townsmen  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  poultr}-,  and 
game.  Samer  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill ;  four  streets 
meet  in  the  market-place,  which  is  large  but  irregular.  The 
population  is  about  2000.  Desvres  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ; 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  there  is  a  good  market- 
place. Coarse  woollen  cloth,  earthenware,  and  leather  are 
manufactured.     There  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montreuil  are—Montreuil  (po- 
pulation in  1831,4083;  in  1836,3867);  liesdin  (popula- 
ti^on  3425),  and  Etaples  (population  1764),  on  the  Canche; 
Fruges  (population  3038),  near  the  head  of  the  Lys;  and 
Hucqueliers,  near  the  head  of  the  Aa.  Montreuil  was  a 
place  of  strength  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  frequently 
besieged.  Henri  IV.  augmented  the  fortifications.  de>ign- 
ingto  make  it  a  bulwark  against  the  Spaniards,  who  then 
possessed  Artois.  It  is  still  fortified  ;  but  the  citadel,  built 
on  an  eminence,  is  the  only  part  which  possesses  any  real 
strength.  The  principal  street  of  the  town  is  crooked  but 
tolerably  wide;  all  the  houses  are  of  brick.  There  are  a 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  some  government  fiscal  offices, 
a  high  school,  a  public  library,  an  agricultural  society,  and 
two  hospitals,  one  of  them  for  foundlings.  There  are 
salt-refining  houses,  soap-houses,  breweries,  tanneries,  rope- 
walks,  and  tile  or  other  earthenware  works.  Linen  cloth  is 
made,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  groceries,  wine,  and  brandy. 
There  is  one  yearly  fair.  Montreuil  is  called  Montreuil-sur- 
Mer,  but  is  really  7  or  8  miles  from  the  sea.  Hesdin,  in  a 
marshy  and  unhealthy  situation,  is  a  place  of  some  strength. 
It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  place  of  Vieil 
Hesdin.  which  he  had  destroyed.  It  is  defended  by  a  wall, 
strengthened  by  bastions  and  considerable  outworks.  The 
ditches  are  always  kept  full  by  the  Canche.  which  runs 
through  the  town.  Hesdin  is  a  neat  place,  with  a  church 
and  a  house  of  correction.  The  townsmen  manufacture 
stockings,  leather^  soap,  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthenware,  and 
express  oil.  There  are  three  fairs,  one  held  for  a  fortnight 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce.  Good  peat  is 
dug  near  the  town.  Hesdin  was  ceded  to  the  French  by 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  ad.  1659.  Etaples.  in  the  midst 
of  sandy  downs  which  line  the  coast,  was  formerly  a  place  of 
strength,  defended  by  a  castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  has  now  a 
salt-refining  house,  and  some  breweries  and  distilleries  of 
com  spirit.  Snufi'and  salt  are  exported,  and  the  herring  and 
mackerel  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on.  At  Fruges,  or- 
dinary woollen  cloths  and  cotton  and  worsted  stockings  are 
manufactured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  leather  and 
shoes.  There  are  two  yearly  fhirs.  Hucqueliers  has  two 
horse-fairs. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  very  considera- 
ble: linen  and  cotton  yarn  and  goods,  woollen  cloths  and 
stuffs,  lace,  hosiery,  paper,  glass,  gunpowder,  starch,  soap, 
clay-pipes,  and  other  earthenware  are  manufactured; 
salt-refining,  seed-crushing  for  oil,  brewing,  distilling  corn- 
spirit,  tanning,  brick  and  tile  making,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet-root  sugar  are  carried  on  :  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  are  engaged  in  fishing. 

Tlie  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Arras,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Douay,  and 
in  the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Univer!>itaire  of  that  ciiy 
It  is  in  the  sixteenth  military  division,  the  head  quarters  of 
which  are  at  Lille.  It  returns  eight  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  considerably 
above  the  average  of  the  French  dcjartments.  Of  the 
young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-9,  49  in 
every  100  could  read  and  write,  the  average  of  France  being 
little  more  than  39. 

In  the  most  antient  period  the  country  now  forming  this 
department  was  comprehended  in  the  territories  of  the  Am- 
biani,  the  Morini,  and  the  Atrebates.  three  Belgie  nations. 
The  Ambiani  occupied  the  southern  part  between  the 
Authie  and  the  Canche:  the  other  tribes  occupied  the  parts 
north  of  the  Canche,  the  Morini  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
Atrebates  inland.  All  these  nations  joined  the  great  Belgic 
confederacy  against  C»8ar,  in  the  second  year  of  his  com- 
mand in  Gaul  (B,c.  57).  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  eon  federates, 
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the  AmWatii  subroitted  j  the  others  Lei  d  out  for  a  time ;  but 
tho  Alrebates^  having  shared  in  Ihe  great  dt^feet  sustamc<d 
hy  the  Nervii,  were  forced  to  yield,  and  were  placed  under 
the  dominion  of  Coinniius,  an  Atrebalian  and  a  friend  of 
Ccpsar;  and  the  Morini,  after  assisting  the  Veneli  in  their 
naval  siruggle  wiih  the  Romans  (b.c.  56 )»  for  the  most  part 
submit  ted  when  Ccesar  was  in  iheir  country  preparing  for 
his  II  rat  exiiedition  into  Britain  iB,c.  55),  They  too  were  placed 
under  the  government  of  Comroius.  (Ciea.,  De  BelL  GalL^ 
vii-  76J 

In  the  great  revolt  under  Vercingetorix  (b.c.  5:Z)  these 
[ Nations  all  joined  the  Gallic  confederacy,  of  which  Cnm- 
fmius  wu»  one  uf   the  chiefs.      In  the  subse£|uent    divi- 
[lion  of  Gaul  the  three  nations  were  induded  in  the  pro- 
firince  ef  Bolgica  Secunda.    There  were  several    Roman 
clowns  within  the   limits  of  the   department     Taruenna, 
l|jow  Tli^rouenne,  was  the  capital  of  ihe  Morjni;  and  Geso- 
itiacura.  afterwards  Bononia,  now  Boulogne,  and  Itius  or 
jlccius  Portus,  now  Wit-sand  or  Wissanl,  also  belonged  to 
I  them.     The  Portus  ulterior  or  stiperim\  from  whicn  the 
transports  with  the  cavalry  sailed,  on  CEDsar's  first  expedi- 
[tion  to  Britain,  was  probably  at  or  near  Calais;  and  Marci 
b mentioned  in  the  *Nolitia  Imperii*  was  perhaps  Mark,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Gravelines.     The  Lultoraagus,  Adlullia, 
I  md  Duroicoregum  of  Ihe  Theodosian  or  Peulinjijer  Table, 
I  tre  fixed  by  conjecture  at  positions  on  the  road  from  Bo- 
Uonka  (Boulugne)    to   Samarobriva  or  Ambiani  (Amiens), 
I  trilhin  the  limits  of  the  department,    Duroicoregum,  which 
[ticlonged  to  the  Ambiani,  is  supposed  to  he  the  modern 
r Couriers  on  the  Authic.    The  Teuccra  of  the  Theodosian 
[Table,  which  was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani,  may 
l|>erhaps  be  fixed  at  Thicivre,  on  the  Authie,  near  Pas.     The 
l^^nly  town  of  Ihe  Atrebates,  known  to  have  been  within  the 
'  limits  of  Ihe  department,  was  Nemelacum,  their  capital, 
afierwaids  called  Atrebates,  now  Arras,     Gesoriacum»  or 
Bononia,  was  held  by  the  usurper  Carausius,  from  wliom 
it  was  taken  by  Constantius  Chlorus. 

I  In  the  middle  asres  the  department  was  divided  between 
>  the  provinces  of  Picardie  and  Artois.  By  far  the  greater 
I  part  was  included  in  Artois  ;  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast 
[formed  the  districts  of  Calais  and  Buulogne,  or  Le  Calaisis 
[and  Le  Boulonnois,  and  the  part  south  of  the  Canche  was 
[intiluded  in  the  county  of  Ponihieu,  all  in  Picardie.  In  the 
bvars  of  the  English  kings  Edward  III,  and  Henry  V..  this 
I  part  of  France  was  the  scene  of  contest,  Edward  III.  be- 
[iieged  and  took  Calais  (ad.  134/),  which,  with  the  territory 
l^und  it,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  English,  until  it  wa^ 
mtaken  by  ike  duke  of  Guise  (a.d.  155S).  Tlie  district  of 
rCalais  was  Boraetiraes  called  from  this  circumstance  Le  Pays 
[RecDnquis.  Henry  V.  fought  thebattltj  of  Aginconrt  (a.d. 
1 141  J),  when  intercepted  in  his  retreiit  to  Calais*  Boulogne 
j  vas  taken  by  Henry  VIILof  Engtand,  a.d.  15 44,  and  restored 
thy  Edward  VI,  (a.u*  1550).  Boulogne  was  in  18U3-4  the 
Eeentre  of  the  preparations  made  by  Bonaparte  for  the  in- 
Jvasion  of  England* 

(^lalte  Brnn,  Ghgraphie  UniverseUc;  Diction naire 
iGeo^raphique  Universelle;  Dupin,  Forces  pjoducUves'de 
lia  mance ;  Viiyse  de  Villiers,  Jitneraire  Descriplift  4"^) 

PASA'RGAD/E  (sometimes  written  Rissargadae,  and 
false,  but  only  by  Ptolemy  and  Solinus,  Pasnrgada),  an  an- 
I  tient  town  of  Persia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
iCyrus  after  his  victory  over  Astyages  the  Mede,  which  he 
Lpaiiicd  near  thirs  place.  (Strabo,  xv.  730;  Curt.,  v.  6.)    The 
Kkings  of  Persia,  according  to  Plutiirch  {ArUix.)j  were  con- 
Isecrated  at  Pasargadai  by  the  Magi,  and  here  was  the  tomb 
Lof  Cyrus,  of  which  Sirabo  (xv.  7.30)  and  Arrian  (vi,  30) 
|liave  ji^iven  a  description  taken  from  the  work  uf  Aristobu- 
lus,  who  h{id  \iaited  the  spot.     According  to  their  descrip- 
tions,  the  tomb  was  situated  in  a  well-watured  park,  and 
was  surrounded  by  numerous  trees.    The  lower  part  of  it, 
which  was  solid,  was  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  and  above  it 
was  a  chamber  built  of  aWmo,  with  an  entrance  so  very 
narrow  that  a  man  could  with  difficulty  get  into  it.     Aris- 
lobulus  entered  this  chamber  hy  command  of  Alexander, 
and  f  mnd  in  it  a  golden  couch,  a  table  with  cups  upon  it, 
a  golden  coffin,  and  many  beautiful  garments,  swords,  and 
chains.     Aristobulus  says  Ihe  inscription  on  the  tomb  was, 
*0  man,  1  am  Cyrus,  who  acquired  sovereignly  for  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  king  of  Asia,    Do  not  then  grudge  me  the 
monument,*    There  were  certain  Magi  appointed  to  guard 
the  tomb,  who  received  every  day  a  sheep  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  and  wheat,  and  also  a  horse  every  month 
as  an  oflering  to  Cyrus.    This  tomb  was  plundered  during 


the  lifetime  of  Alexander  hy  some  robben,  mlto 
everything;  except  the  couch  and  Ihe  coffin. 

The  position  of  Pasargadte  has  been  a  suhji 
dispute.  Many  writers  think  that  Pa*:"^--  ^- 
polis  are  only  dilferent  nnmes  for  the  < 
the  latter  word  is  the  Greek  tmnslat.  ...  ,  .  ..; 
There  appears  however  little  doubt  that  they  af 
places.  Sirabo  (xv,  7211)  speaks  of  them  as  suci 
rian  informs  us  thai  Alexander,  in  his  return  1 
mania,  came  to  PasargadsD  in  Persis,  where  be 
tomb  of  Cyrus  plundered  (vi.  29),  and  that  llien< 
coLded  to  the  royal  dwelling  of  the  Persians  (vL  j 
must  mean  Pei'sepolis.  And  again,  in  the  W-g 
the  next  book  (vii,  1 ).  he  says,  '  When  AlextD'kt 
Pasargadflo  and  Pcrsepolis,'  &c.  Phny  (vi»  29)  al 
of  '  PersiBpotis '  and  *Passagard©'  as  distinct  pi 
says  that  the  latter  was  to  Ihe  east  of  a  town  called 
of  the  position  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

But  although  we  may  have  strong  grounds  for 
that  Pasargadie  and  Persepohs  arc"  different  all 
difficult  lo  determine  the  site  of  the  former.  Maf 
writers  have  been  disposed  to  place  it  in  lb( 
Murghab,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Per«pol 
sequence  of  the  remarks  of  Mn  Moriec  (Jm 
Fer^iti,  p.  144)  and  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter  {Trat 
p.  498),  who  digcovered  a  building  in  that  plain,  i 
imagined  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  This  buddm 
by  the  people  of  the  country  *  Kuhr  Maderi  Sok 
the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomon ;  and  Ibe  i 
Riven  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter  corresponds  in  a 
culars  to  that  of  Arrian  and  Strabo.  The  loiDi 
no  inscription,  but  on  a  pillar  in  the  Deight»ou^ 
is  a  cuneiform  inscription,  which  Grotefend,  m  i 
this  subject  appended  to  Heeren's  work  on  Asia 
360*75,  EngL  tmnsL),  interprets  to  mean  *Cynil 
ruler  of  the  universe/  Saint-Martin  howerei 
Adatique  for  February,  1823)  supposes  that  it  n 
to  Artaxerxes  Ocbus ;  and  Lassen,  a  most  coio 
thority  upon  this  subject,  thinks  that  it  i^  in^ 
mftktr  out  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  the  iuscriptioj 
( Veieris  Mediw  ei  Ptrsice  Monuments,  Gottl,  IB 
ihe  building  described  by  Morier  and  Porter  ta  U 
of  one  of  the  Sasaanian  kings,  the  dynasty  tbi 
Persia  from  the  thud  to  the  middle  of  the  seved 
of  the  Christian  asra. 

Lassen,  who  has  examined  the  subject  wilb  | 
and  diligence  (Ersck  und  G  ruber*  s  En  cyclop, 
sargadao')  thinks  that  we  ought  Co  look  fori 
south-east  of  Persepolis,  in  the  neighbourhood  ( 
gherd  or  Fasa. 

Herodotus  does  not  speak  of  Pasargadie  a&  ft  pli 
the  noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes  (i.  125), 

Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  says  ihat  Pasargadai 
writes  it,  Passargada;,  means  the  *  camp  of  tb# 
but  Lassen  makes  it  mean  '  the  treasury  of  the  Bl 

PASCAL,  BLAISE,  a  distinguished  Frcw^ 
pher,  justly  characterised  by  Bayle  as  *one  of  tb»i 
spiriU  in  the  world,'  was  born  at  Clermont  in  J 
June  %  1623.  Ue  was  the  only  son  of  Eb^ 
president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  that  pre 
learned  and  respectable  man  and  able 
who,  when  his  boy  had  reached  his  eighth  y 
uflrce  and  removed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  wil 
his  ed  u  cat  to  n .  Fro  m  h  is  c  h  i  Id  hood,  B  lai  ^  ^^  ■ ' 
far  above  the  common  order,  and  evii;  i 

sj>irit  tbat»  as  his  sister  has  recorded,  he  .  i  H 
out  knowing  the  reason  of  everything.  The  b^ 
infantine  genius  was  decidedly  mathematicil ; 
father,  who  was  his  only  pi-eceptor,  and  who  if« 
that  his  attention  should  not  be  distracted  froo 
of  the  dead  languages,  resolved  to  exclude  evety 
geometry  from  his  mind,  removed  all  books  wbte 
of  that  science,  and  even  abstained  in  the  cbild'l 
from  any  conversation  on  mathematical  subjeeti 
friends.  Notwithstanding  these  precautiont  homtt 
Blaise,  when  only  in  his  twelfUi  year,  without  ( 
books  or  oral  instruction,  began  to  draw  figures  i 
coal  on  the  floor  of  his  room^  and  had«  without  a 
a  nee,  made  some  progress  in  geometrj*  befora  ll 
surprised  him  in  these  researches. 

After  this  discovery,  he  was  thwiirt«d  no  tnorelfl 
suit  of  mathematical  investigations:  and  at  iixti 
of  aj^e  he  produced  a  treatise  on  the  conia 
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illancc  as  to  pruvoke  (he  incredulity  and  wonder  of  Des 

lea,  who  would  not  believe  ihat  so  cxtraordinai7  a  pcr- 

Ancp  \Tn5  tho  work  ofa  mere  youth*     In  his  nineleeiilh 

be  invenlt'd  an  iritcenious  machine  for  making  arith- 

C9ll  calculations,  which  excited  the  admiralion  of  his 

i;  and,  afrerwaidii,  at  theage  of  twenty-four  years,  the 

kcture  ot  ToiricelU   that  the  atrou&phere  had  weight, 

hut  thU  quality  might  account  for  effects  before  aschbed 

»  Wrror  of  a  vacuum,  led  hira  to  institute  many  able 

.ful  exyeriioents  on  this  subject,  which  conftrmetl 

f  TorriceIli*3  idea,  and  eaiablished  his  own  scien- 

«.-|fuiatign.    The  results  of  these  labourij  were  collected 

two   essays,  whtch   appeared  after  his  death,  ' On  the 

ihrium  of  Liquids,'  and  'On  iho  Weight  of  the  Atmo* 

>m  ihesc  researches,  made  before  he  had  completed  his 
^'- fifth  year,  the  great  raind  of  Pascal  was  diverted  en- 
to  objects  of  religious  contemplation;  and  thence- 
Md  he  abandoned  almost  entirely  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
fi  e  had  been  all  hi>  life  as  remarkable  for  piety  as 
lalus ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  learned  biographer, 
i  opinions  were  far  from  resembling  his  own,  that  ho 
exactly  how  to  distinguish  between  the  rights  of  faith 
of  reason.  The  conviction  of  Pascal  may  therefore 
propriety  lie  cited  atnont^  the  most  strikin{»  and  satis* 
J  examples  of  the  deep  submission  of  the  most  power- 
tellecis  to  the  truths  of  revelation  ;  wlnlc  it  aUo  may 
imbered  with  other  illustrious  exceptions  to  ihe  re- 
h  that  the  high  cultivation  of  mitthematical  science  is 
favourable  to  piety.  It  is  no  fair  objection  to  the  value 
example,  tliaJ  Pascal  under  the  nervous  exciiaiion  of 
^  disease,  full  into  many  absurd  excesses  of  fanatic  ism; 
le  pru(!tised  the  most  rigid  abstinence  from  all  worldly 
tnents.  and  wore  t^ext  his  skin  a  cm  dure  of  iron 
led  with  points,  w^liich  he  struck  with  bis  elbow  into 
eih«  as  a  punishment  to  himseir  whenever  nny  sinful 
jht  obtruded  itself  into  his  mind*  Such  thing*  may 
cribed  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  our  corporeal  na- 
lo  some  of  ihe  ordinary  caprices  of  human  dispositionp 
the  imaginative  delusions  attendant  upon  a  particular 
of  buddy  health  ;  but  they  detract  nothing  from  the 
Iness  of  the  anterior  mvestigat ion  which  had  led  a  pure 
mclouded  reason  like  that  c>f  Pascal  to  embrace  the 
nes  of  revelation*  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
mductb'd  hira  to  the  discovery  of  abstract  truth. 
LP  curious  exemplification  of  the  anomalous  conditions 
uman  mind,  that,  while  Pascal  was  immerseil  in 
ilperstitious  observances,  he  published  his  famous 
pal  Letters,'  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Louis  de 
Kl,  he  assailed  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  with  equal 
f ar^mentalive  acumen.  He  was  induced  to  write 
" ,  by  his  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists, 
I  wannly  espoused,  and  which  involved  him  in  the 
^  disputes  of  his  age  and  country.  Amoni;  the  fruiL'% 
bvotional  exercises  may  also  be  named  his  *  Pens^^es/ 
■re  collected  and  published  after  his  death  ;  and  in 
t  has  beautifully  availed  himself  of  an  idea  of  one 
Itient  fathers,  that  he  who  believes  in  the  existence 
I  gains  eternany  if  he  be  right,  and  loses  nothin^^  if 
[while  the  atheist  gains  nothing  if  right,  and  renders 
miserable  eternally  if  he  be  wrong.  The  weakly 
Pascal  waA  re<1uced  to  premature  old  age  by  mfir- 
whivh.  were  aggravntt-d  by  his  ascetic  habits,  but 
r  bore  with  exemplary  patience;  and  he  died  in 
1 66 2,  at  the  age  of  thirty- nine  years.  His  Life  was 
r elaborately  by  his  sister  Madame  Perier ;  and  has 
itb«  materials  for  an  able  and  interesting  article  in 
cionary  of  Ba\  le. 

■^AGOULA,  River.     [Mississippi,  River.] 
!IHAL  L  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  Ihe 
of  Stephen  V.,  a.d.  817.     To  him  the  pretended  do- 

Sby  the  emperor  Louis  the  Pious  is  said  to  have  been 
I  [Papal  State]  He  crowned  as  emperor  Lothn- 
Ih  of  T>ouis  the  Pious^  in  the  year  823,  and  died  tlie 
ni^  yean  He  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  II. 
iSCri  AL  II..  Ranieri  of  Bleda  in  Tuscany,  was  a  monk 
Border  of  Cluni.  Havintr  been  sent  to  Rome  nbout  the 
'S  of  his  monastery,  he  was  noticed  by  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
made  him  a  cardtnal.  After  Gregory  s  death  and  the 
;  pontificate  of  Urban  II.,  Paschal  was  elected  pope.  He 
tea  the  dignity,  and  even  concealed  himself,  but  was  itt 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  papal  chtiir,  aj>.  lufty.  He 
jutted  the  great  contest  about  the  investitures,  begun 
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by  Gregorj'  VIL  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  igilttirt  wli0|lt 
he  launched  a  fresh  bull  of  excommunication*  Hcnry'i 
son  and  namesake,  availing  himself  of  this,  revolted  ogaintt 
his  father,  and,  having  deposed  him«  was  acknowledged  at 
king  of  the  Germans  by  the  tide  of  Henry  V.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Italy  with  an  army,  in  order  to  get  himself 
crowned  emperor.  On  the  question  of  Ihe  invesiiturc*>  he 
was  as  stubborn  as  his  father.  After  some  conferences  be- 
tween him  and  the  pope's  ambassadors,  Pa*>chal  proposed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise  of  the  matter 
in  dispute.  'If  the  emperor/  said  he,  *  contends  for  his 
regal  rights,  let  him  resume  the  donations  on  which  those 
rights  are  fjunded,  the  duchies,  margraviatcs,  countshipa, 
towns,  and  manors,  which  his  predecessors  have  bestowed 
on  the  Church.  Let  the  Church  retain  only  its  tithes  and 
ihe  donations  which  it  has  received  from  private  bounty, 
if  Henry  renounces  the  right  of  investiture,  the  Church 
shall  restore  all  it  has  received  from  secular  princes  since 
the  time  of  Charlemagne'  (Pagi,  I'ita  Paschalis  11, ; 
Fleury,  Hisi.  Eccles.^  6G.)  This  proposal  went  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  and  Paschal  was  probably  sincere  in  making  it; 
but  the  bishops,  and  especially  the  German  bishops,  who 
were  possessed  of  large  fiefjs,  stronglv  protested  against  it. 
In  the  mean  lime  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  to  be  crowned, 
A.D,  11 10.  He  kisserl  the  pope's  feet  according  to  custom, 
and  entered  hand  iw  hand  with  him  into  the  church  of  the 
Vatican.  But  here  an  explanation  took  place  concerning 
the  compromise^  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  treaty  was 
broken  off,  and  Paschal  refutsed  to  consecrate  the  emperor, 
The  particulars  have  been  difierentty  related  by  the  va- 
rious writers.  Some  siy  that  Paschal  could  not  fulfil  hia 
proposed  renunciation  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  bishops;  others  say  that 
Henry  would  not  give  up  iho  right  of  investiture,  because 
his  councillors,  and  among  the  rest  several  German  bishop* 
who  were  about  his  person,  unwilling  to  ri^k  their  domains 
and  revenues,  persuaded  him  not  to  renounce  wiiat  they 
represented  as  an  essential  part  of  the  imperial  prerogatives 
and  of  the  splendour  of  the  imperiiil  dignity.  After  repeated 
messages  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  latter, 
who  wished  to  be  crowned  at  nil  events,  determined  to 
frighten  the  pope  into  compliance*  At  the  suggestion. 
It  is  said,  of  two  German  prelates,  one  of  whom  was  Ihe 
nrchbishop  of  Men tz,  he  uruered  his  German  soldiers  to  lay 
hands  on  the  pope.  A  sculHe  ensued,  and  the  people  of 
Rome*  irritated  at  seetng  their  pontiff  prisoner,  fell  on  the 
German  soldjcri*,  and  drove  them  back  with  cynsiderahlo 
slaughter  to  their  camp  outside  of  the  town.  Henry  how- 
ever kept  possession  of  the  person  of  the  pope,  whom  he 
dragged  after  hira,  stripped  of  his  pontifical  ornaments  and 
bound  with  cords.  Paschal  remained  for  nearly  two  month;} 
in  a  state  of  conHnement,  during  which  he  was  assailed  by 
the  remonstrances  of  his  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  pri- 
soner!* with  him  in  the  German  ejimp,  until  nt  last  he 
yielded  lo  their  entreaties,  and  consented  to  consecrate 
Henry  unconditionally,  giving  up  by  a  bull  the  right  of 
investiture  to  the  emperor.  After  the  ceremony,  Henry 
returned  lo  Germany,  and  Paschal  thought  it  necessary  to 
assemble  a  council  in  the  Lateran  to  submit  his  conduct  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church-  He  declared  lo  them  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  rather  abdicate  than  break  his 
word  toibe  emperor,  either  by  excommunicating  or  molest- 
ing him.  After  much  deliberation,  PasehaFs  cession  of 
the  ri£;ht  of  jnve*ititure  was  solemnly  condemned,  and  it 
was  declared  that  the  investiture  of  churchmen  by  lay 
hands  was  a  heresy.  The  prelates  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
even  »ome  of  those  of  Germany,  approved  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Lateran  CounciL  and  several  of  the  turbulent 
German  feudatories  revolteil  against  Henry,  The  emperor 
however  kept  Ihe  field,  and,  having  defeated  his  revolted 
subjects,  marched  again  to  Italy  to  terminate  the  question 
with  Ihe  see  of  Rome.  Paschal,  blamed  and  even  person- 
ally ins\ilted  by  Ihe  Re  mans  because  of  his  indulgence 
towards  Henry,  and  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the 
latter,  escape<l  to  Benevento,  and  Henry,  having*  come  to 
Rome,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  again  by  the  bishop  of 
Benevento.  After  his  departure.  Paschal  returned  to 
Rome,  but  soon  fell  ill  of  fatifrue  and  anxiety,  and  died  in 
January,  1118,  after  a  most  stormy  pontificate  of  eighteen 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gclasius  II.  The  question 
of  the  investiture  was  settled  by  a  compromist.v  in  It 22, 
under  Calixtus  11. ,  the  succesaor  of  Gela.siuH.  It  wa» 
agreed  that  the  bi!»hops,  being  elected  according  to  the 
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canonical  forms,  »ht>«ld  receive  their  regalia  nt  tlie  hanil  of 
the  eraperor  and  do  homage  for  ihem,  but  thai  in  this  cere- 
mony llie  emperor  shoutd  no  longer  use  the  ring  and  crosior» 
thti  iasit;nia  of  spiritual  authority*  hut  the  sceptre  only. 
Thus  terminalcd  a  quarrel  whicli  had  occasioned  so  much 
violence?  and  bloodshed  for  half  a  century. 

PASCHAL  HL,  Anlipope,  was  elecl'ed  by  the  iuiluence 
of  the  eraperor  Frederic  L,  in  opposilion  to  Alexander  III., 
jLD*  1163.  He  took  possession  of  Rome  for  a  short  time, 
Alexander  bein^  obliged  to  escape  to  Benevento,  but  he 
died  shorMv  after,  ad.  ]  16B.    [Alex^vnoer  IIL] 

PASCHA'LE  CHRO'NICON.  [Byzantine  Hicto- 
HIWS,  p.  82.] 

PA'SHA  or  BASHA,  a  Turkish  appellation  for  a  man  in 
high  command,  such  as  the  great  officers  of  the  Porte,  the 
governoi^  of  provinces,  and  Ihe  hiph  admiral,  who  is  called 
Capudan  Pasha,  The  provinces  adrainisicrcd  hy  Pnshas  are 
called  Pashalik^.  The  Turks  often  write  the  word  Pashah 
with  an  h  at  the  end,  as  if  it  were  a  conlracuon  or  corrup- 
tion) of  the  Pecsian  wonl  Padishah,  which  is  a  compound  of 
Pad,  *tt  guurdiiin,*  and  Shah»  *king/  and  which  is  the  tilk 
ossumed  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  the  king  of  Persia,  the 
Moqul,  and  olhci*  great  Eastern  polenlates.  (Herbelot, 
Bibliothtque  Orientah.)  Some  derive  Pasha  from  the 
Persian  PaY  Shnh,  '  the  foot  of  the  king.*  because  these 
olliccrs  tread  in  ihe  steps  of  the  sovereign  and  stand  in  his 
place.  {Coniinuation  to  D'Herbelot,  vol.  iv.,  4lo.  edition, 
177a.) 

PASPTHEA,  a  gemis  established  by  Mr.  Lea  for  some 
pyramidal  sheUs  allied  \o  Melania,  ikud  placed  by  him  in 
the  fumily  Mekniana,  found  fo&sil  iu  the  tertiary  beds  at 
Cliuborno,  Alabama.     (Marine.) 

Generic  Character. — Shell  turrited,  sometimes  iimbili* 
cale ;  mouth  entire,  angular  above,  somewhat  effuse  at  the 
base;  columella  smooth,  thickeued. 

Differs  from  Rissoa  m  having  the  nioulli  acutely  anguliu- 
above,  and  not  thickened  into  a  varix.  {Contributions  io 
Oeologtf,  1833.) 

Mr.  Tutten  has  described  a  recent  species  from  the  shores 
of  Rhode  Island,  Operculum  horny.  (Sill,  Jowm*,  vol* 
xxvij 

PASITPGRIS.    [Tigris.] 

PA'SPALUM,  so  called  hum  one  of  the  Greek  names 
for  Millet,  is  a  genus  of  grasses,  which,  like  some  species  of 
Panicum,  forms  one  of  the  small  grains  cultivated  in  tro- 
picai  countries  as  food  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  genus  is  chaiuctcrised  in  habit  by  having  a  con- 
tinuous spiked  racliis,  on  one  side  of  which  the  spikelets 
are  attached.  The  glume  is  2-valved,  1-ttowcred,  closely 
presided  to  the  two  plane  converse  paleoe.  Seed  adhering  to 
the  palea?. 

P,  scrobiculatum  is  Wx^Koda  of  the  natifes  of  India,  and 
js  cultivateil  by  them  over  almost  all  parts  of  India,  as  it  is 
one  of  tho  crops  cultivated  in  the  rainy  season,  when  there 
is  great  equality  of  temperature  over  the  whole  country.  It 
delights  in  a  light,  dry,  loose  soil,  hut  will  grow  in  a  very 
barren  one.  The  seed  is  an  article  of  diet  with  ihc  Hin- 
dus, particularly  with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  the  most  norlheru  parts 
of  the  country,  or  where  the  soil  is  barren  and  un suited  to 
the  cultivation  of  those  grains  which  are  more  beneGciaL 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  the  boiled  grain  is  as  palatable  as 
rice.  He  distinguishes  trom  this  another  spccieis,  which 
Linnaeus  called  Pappalura  Kora,  but  it  appears  to  be  ouly  a 
variety  growing  in  moist  situations*  Both  species  ore  much 
reli'ihed  bv  cattle  either  in  a  green  or  drv  slate, 

PASQUE  FLOWER,  or  PASCHAL  FLOWER,  so 
named  in  consequence  of  its  usually  tlowering  about  Easter, 
is  the  Anemone  puUatilla  of  botanists,  a  little  herbaceous 
plant,  with  finely-cut  leaves,  and  noddiu(»  dall  deep  pm-ple 
flowers.  It  i-^  occasionally  met  with  in  the  chalky  pastures 
of  1'  '  '  15  on  the  Gogmagog  Hills  and  elsewhere  in 
Cu ! .  1  ve. 

l^i:.^^  iK'R,  ETIENNE,  born  at  Paris  in  1 529,  studietl 
llie  law  under  Hotoman,  Balduin,  Cujas,  and  other  cele- 
brated jurists  of  that  age.  After  the  completion  of  his 
studies  It  was  several  years  before  he  could  get  into  prac- 
tice. In  16G4,  when  the  great  suit  between  the  Jusuits 
and  the  University  was  brotight  befortJ  the  parliament  of 
Pari?',  Passjuier  was  entruBted  with  the  mana|emeut  of  tho 
cau*e  on  behalf  «if  the  University.  [Jesuits]  He  made  a 
brilliant  speech,  which  wasprtnteiand  translated  into  various 
l&Dguages,  and  established  hii  reputation.     iHistoire  da 
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Rtrleinfmt  de  Paris,  c.  26.)    In  1 5S5,  Henri  TO  m% 
quier  advocate-general  to  the  Chambr^  des  CofQp 
l5SShewas  named  deputy  to  the  n\^^f^^ 
and  there  he  witnessed  the  murder 
which  he  relates  impartially  in  hib  . 
III.  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  in  possession  of  xhti 
Pasquier  followed  him  to  Tours.     His  ions  wt^re  i 
time  fighting  in  the   king's  army,  and  one  of  tbi 
killed.     After  the  suiTender  of  Paris  to  Henri  l\\  \\ 
Pasquier  continued  in  his  office  of  advocate-^a 
160.^,  when  he  resigned,  and  passed  the  rest  of  ijal 
studious  retirement.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  1615.    Hiil 
were  published  in  two  volumes  fob,  *(EuvnM  dl 
Pas<|uier,*  Amsterdam,   1723.     They  cor. 
cherches  sur  la  France,*  which  is  an  inlo^ 
of  bin  *  Lettres.*     The  first  book  of  the  *  R 
of  the  Gauls  and  their  subjugation  by  the 
vasions  of  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  and  : 
origin  of  the  Bretons  and  the  Gascons,  an<l 
the  Prankish  monarchy.    The  second  book 
institutions  of  the  French,  of  the  feudal  nubiiiti, 
tho  maires  of  the  palace,  the  parliaroent-s  &c.  ^ 
book  relates  to  the  Catholic  church,  to  the  histi ' 
and  his  gradual  assumjption  of  supremacy  and  i 
*  pope,'  the  various  conflicts  between  the  see  of  Rotaei 
Galilean  clmrcb,  the  abuses  introduced  into  the  clia 
tithes,  the  beneBces,  and  lastly  the  'sect  of  the  J«r 
Pasquier  calls  it,  atrd  here  he  inserts  his  *  plaidf^ct'i 
that  order.    Tlic  fourth  book  treats  of  the  la\i»  atiflj) 
customs  of  the  monarchy.    The  ftfUa  book  coniiiU 
marks  on  the  history  of  Cli>vis  and  his  descendant  ^f  tl 
dynasty.      The  author  undertakes  Ihe  defence  qf  1 
hauit  against  the  imputations  of  the  chronicler 
haultJ    The  sixth  book  relates  to  the  esta' 
the  third  or  Capetian  dynasty  and  the  history  < 
their  wars  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  some  i 
unecdoles,  in  relating  which  the  writer  shows  ( 
credulity  and  want  of  critical  discrimination,  which  1 
are  not  surprising  in  his  age.    The  seventh  hoak  I 
French  poetry  ;  and  the  eighth  book,  of  the  ur^l 
Frendj  languagCi  with  explanations  of  many  \m'M\m 
and  idioms.    The  ninth  book  is  on  the  unn  ^ 
scientific  institutions  of  France,  the   inu 
Ronmn  law,  and  its  prevalence  over  the  *drn:i  r. 
or  old  prescriptive  usages  of  the  counti-y.of  wlitcb  ! 
shows  himself  a  warm  defender,  alleging  thr* 
favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
law,  which,  having  emanated  from  the  aL^-,, 
the  emperors,  was  not  in  accordance  with  tbii, 
limited  monarchy  of  France  ;  and  he  presses  hiii 
several   of  his  brother  councillors  in  some  of  I 
and  efipecially  iu  one  to  Brisson,     Pasquier*!  1 
arrangfed  in  22  books,  and  relate  to  mulUfariouii 
law,  literature,  contemporary  huilory,  and  printvl 

Pasquier  is  an  authority  of  considerable  m  eight  f«s 
relative  to  the  civil  history  of  the  old  French  tuoj 
fore  it  was  converted  into  a  despotism,  and  thai 
which   he  collected    has  been  very  useful  ta 
writer?.     He  wrote  also  poetry,  both  French  »i  I 
which  has  long  since  been  forgotten* 

PASQUIN,  the  name  given  to  a  mutilated  i 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  palace  Sant^ 
small  open  place  in  the  city  of  Rome,  near  tho  PiU 
vona.     It  represeula  a  warrior  in  the  attiiuJf  uf  d^ 
The  subject  of  the  statue  is  not  known      T'jwi 
name  of  a  tailor  who  lived  in  that  j 
years  since,*  says  Parisio,  in  his  Anti>. 
iished  A.D.  16011.    The  shop  of  Pas<iumo  was  i 
of  meeting  for  the  people  of  the  district,  who  c* 
tell  or  hear  the  news  of  the  day,  as  is  still  the  cutM^ 
apothecaries*  shops  in  the  provincial  towns  af  Itilf^ 
tiiilor  was  a  facetious  man,  and  his  witty  saying 
'  Pasquinale,'  which  afterwards  became  a  con 
tion   tor  humourous   epigrams   and  sarcastic 
kind  of  composition  for  which  the  modern  Bodi 
noted.    These  lampoons,  which  often  Atlack« 
high  stations  and  the  government  ils-elf,  were  i 
night  on  or  near  the  statue  air*  n  i-     •  ■     iia«<l^ 
ihe  statue  itself  came  to  be  call  lo,  as  faeiii 

representative  of  the  witty  tailor  ui  ....;iic.    Coll4 

of  these  epigrams  have  been  made,  auil  some  of  I 
very  witty,  though  often  scurrilous  and  co«r»e» 

PASSAMAQUODDY  BAY.    [New  fciu^iswic 
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i^AUi  t1i6  capital  of  the  Bavtirian  cinsle  of  the  Lower 

(iube«  is  situated  at  the  conduK  of  the  Danube  and  the 
t  in  4§*  36'  N.  lat,  and  13**  'ij'K  long.  It  consists  of 
town  itself,  and  of  three  suburba.  The  town  lies  on  the 
iutula  boUveen  the  two  rivers.  A  handsome  bridge* 
Ag  on  seven  piers  of  granite,  crosses  the  Danubep 
1^  18  754  feet  \ride.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn, 
^is  800  feet  wide,  k  the  suburb  callt^d  the  Innstndt, 
Bled  with  the  town  hy  a  wooden  bridge.  On  the  other 
5a  the  Danube,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  111*  which 
ri«e  falls  into  the  Danube,  lies  the  llzstadt.  Tbe  third 
rli  of  Psssau  is  called  tbe  Anger.  la  the  angle  be- 
Em  the  right  bank  of  the  Ih  and  the  Danube  there  is  a 
^00  feet  faigb^  upun  wliic-h  stands  tbe  fortress  of  Ober- 
.  which  is  connected  with  the  castle  of  Niederhaus, 
t«d  below  it,  and  surrounded  by  eight  forts.  The  town 
sau  it^lf  is  pretty  well  built;  among  tbe  public 
I  the  most  remarkable  are  tbe  palace^  formerly  tbe 
)  of  tbe  bishop,  the  lyceum,  formerly  a  Jesuits*  eol- 
;  fine  cathedrul,  built  of  hewn  Btone,  a  gymnasium, 
I  ecclesiastical  scminiiry*  Tliere  i^  a  military  swiin- 
dI.  In  the  Dumplatz  (the  cathedral  square),  the 
aest  square  in  the  town,  stands  the  colossal  bronxe 
'  kin{;  Maximilian  Joseph,  erected  in  ld'28,  by  the 
His  of  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube,  The  cha- 
^iFlstitulions  of  Possau  po&aess  a  capital  of  two  mil- 
r  florins*  There  are  a  great  tobacco  and  snuff  maiiu- 
cxtenBive  breweries,  tanneries,  and  paper-raills. 
'  is  tbe  blaple  town  of  Bavaria  for  salt ;  there  are 
nagaxine^,  to  which  tbe  salt  is  brought  from  the 
;  Hal  kin.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable 
,  the  Danube. 

552  the  Convention  of  Passau  was  concluded  here, 
hich  complete  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  tbe  Pro- 
fits of  Germany.  Not  far  from  Passau  is  the  Mariohilf 
*M  with  a  chapel,  which  is  a  celebrafed  place  of  pil- 
age»  The  bridge  over  tbe  Rolbtluss,  near  Passau,  b 
Idered  a  curiosity,  being  one  arch  of  20C)  feet  spa&j  the 
2sl  in  Germany. 

msmu  wan  formerly  the  capital  of  a  bishopric,  which 
/ounded  in  the  seventh  century,  but  was  secularised  in 
%  and  in  1809  wholly  incorporated  with  Bavaria*  Tlie 
Illation  is  now  stated  at  10,500,  of  whom  about  7000 
'  ^the  town  itself 

JERELLA,  Mr.  Swainson*s  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
and  thus  characterised  by  him  '.—Bill  short  and 
conic,  thick  at  the  base,  and  rather  abruptly 
at  the  tip,  which  is  entire,  Culmp.n  perfecMp 
Both  mandibles  of  equal  tbickness.  H'in^s 
the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second,  tlurd, 
rth,  which  are  the  longest  Tai/  moderate,  broadi 
flj  even.  Feei  large,  strong*  Middle  toe  loftget* 
r9us ;  inrter  toe  much  shorter  than  the  outer. 
|,  slender,  and  but  slightly  curved ;  hinder  claw 
ft»  the  toe.  America. 
•Jmple.  Bi9Hr$lla  lliam.  (Wils.,  iii^  22.  f.  4,) 
SSERWA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  serpenti, 
"fc^^f  of  Merrem. 

jfiSERO'NI,  GIAN  CARLO,  born  in  1713,  at  Con- 
^L  in  the  county  of  Nizza,  studied  at  Milan  in  the 
B^colletire,  and  afterwards  took  orders  as  a  priest.  He 
Bd  T^ome  with  tbe  papal  nuncio,  and  afterwards  re- 
B  to  Mi!an»  where  he  spent  tbe  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
^W  poverty  often  bordering  upon  destitniion.  But  he 
^u?jed  to  be  oonteDt  with  little,  that  he  felt  no  incon- 
[ksce  from  his  condition*  and  constantly  refused  the 
}  of  his  numerous  Milaneije  friends  to  relieve  his  wants, 
troni  was  fond  of  study,  and  especially  of  powtr)',  and 
Ml  a  great  share  in  reforming  the  taste  of  iha  Italian 
t»s  of  his  age.  Parini,  who,  in  his  youth  was  intimate 
"^sseroni  afterwards  admitted  that  to  his  precepts  and 
I  pie  he  owed  the  formation  of  his  own  style.  The  prin- 
work  of  Passeroni  is  a  half  burlesque,  half  moral 
l»  styled  *Il  Cicerone,'  in  101  cantos.  It  is  full  of  digres- 
.^  something  similar  in  manner  to  Sterne's  *  Tristram 
idy/  but  Passeroni's  digressions  are  clearly  intelligible, 
iMve  all  a  moml  scope.  A  kind  of  parody  of  Cicero's 
to  used  by  the  author  as  a  thread  wbcreon  to  hang  bis 
aiaitions.  Passeroni  ridicules  or  reproves  tbe  numerous 
H  and  vices  of  society  in  a  good-numoured  and  often 
ly  arousing  strain,  and  his  verses,  like  those  of  Ond, 
I  tn  flow  naturally  and  without  effort  from  hia  pen. 
■licilityp  and  the  unalTected  simplicity  of  the  3tyle^  con- 


stitute the  principal  charm  of  the  poem.  Passeroni  wrola 
also  seven  volumes  of  fables  in  verse,  cbiefty  imitations  of 
those  of^sop,  Phsedrus,  and  Avienus.  He  died  at  Milan, 
in  ISO'!,     tUgoni,  Delia  Lettemtura  Itnliana^\ 

PASSIFLO'RA.  or  PASSION-FLOWER,  is  a  genus  of 
twining  plants,  whoso  name  is  derived  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance between  the  parts  of  their  flower  and  tbo  emblems  of 
our  Saviour's  crucifi&ion.  In  the  five  anthers  the  Spanish 
monks  saw  his  woiunds,  in  the  triple  style  the  three  nails  by 
which  he  was  fixed  to  the  cross,  and  in  the  column  on  which 
the  ovary  iss  elevated,  the  pillar  to  which  ho  was  bound ;  a 
number  of  tte^hy  threads  which  spread  from  a  cup  within  the 
tiower,  were  finally  likened  to  the  crown  of  thorns.  *  There 
are  cuts,*  says  Sir  James  Smith,  *  to  be  found  in  some  old 
hook^,  apparently  drawn  from  description,  like  the  hog  in 
annour  upon  our  signs  to  represent  the  rhinocerLis,  in  which 
the  llower  is  made  up  of  the  very  things  themselves.*  In 
reality  the  llower  of  Passiilora  consists  of  a  calyx  and  corolla, 
each  of  five  divisions,  consolidated  into  a  cup,  from  within 
the  rim  of  which  spread  several  rows  of  niamcntous  pro- 
cesses^ by  some  regarded  as  barren  stamens ;  within  these, 
from  the  sides  of  the  cup.  there  proceed  one  or  more  ele- 
vated rings,  notched  or  undivided,  and  in  various  decrees  of 
development  in  different  species,  and  evidently  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  filamentous  processes  themselves.  In  the 
centre  of  the  tlower  stands  a  column,  or  gynophore,  with  the 
sides  of  which  fi^^  stamens  are  united,  but  spread  freely 
from  it  beyond  its  apex,  and  bear  five  oblong  horizontal  an- 
thers. At  the  apex  of  the  column  is  the  ovary,  a  one-celled 
case,  with  three  parietal  polyspermous  ptacenii©,  and  bearing 
three  club-shaped  styles  at  its  vertex.  Eventually  a  gourd- 
like  fruit  h  produced  containing  many  seeds*  each  having  its 
own  tleshy  aril,  and  usually  enveloped  in  a  subacid  mucilage. 


Fjfr^illon  HurvOeldii. 


I,  m  flowflT  cut  npea  vertlcHUy,  lo  ii%  to  «bow  thn  ch\y%,  «oiolI«,  fUuMBtoni 

The  genus  comprehends  a  large  number  of  species,  chiefly 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  America,  and  within  or  near  the 
tropical  parts  of  that  continent.  They  are  all  twining  plants, 
often  scrambling  over  trees  lo  a  considerable  length,  and  in 
many  cases  are  most  beaulifid  objects  on  account  of  their 
large  gaily  or  richly  coloured  flowers.  This  makes  them 
favourites  in  gardens^  where  many  are  cultivated,  particu* 
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lad)  the  P.  akta,  quaJranguliLria,  edulis,  cosrulea,  race* 
moia.  Loud- mi,  on ychina,  pahoala,  und  filaraentosa,  all  which 
are  strikingly  handsome.  It  is  however  chietiy  for  iheii' 
fruit  that  thty  are  valued  in  the  countries  where  they  grow 
wild*  in  cousequcnce  of  Ihe  pulp  which  envelopes  ihe  seeda 
bein^  cool  ftiid  refreshing,  with  sotoelhing  of  a  fragrant 
bouquet.  Under  ihe  name  of  Granadilla  the  P.  quadrati- 
gulari4  is  well  known  in  Brazil,  where  its  fruit  is  as  large  as 
a  chihrs  head ;  the  warer-leraon  of  the  West  Indies  i^i  «he 
produce  of  P,  laurifolia  ;  P.  maliformia  bears  what  is  called 
the  sweet  calabash  ;  and  the  pleasant  pulp  of  P.  eduhs  fur- 
nishes the  confectioner  wiih  tbe  most  delicate  mate  rial  for 
the  fluvuurinir  of  ife*.  Many  however  arc  of  no  value  for 
their  frnit,  and  some  aro  actually  ftetid. 

TlioPassiou-tlower  serves  as  the  lype  of  the  natural  order 
PAs«!FLORACK.t,  of  which  indeed  it  constilute^i  the  principal 
pari.  This  collection  of  genera  is  very  closely  alhed  to  the 
CucurhUuceous  order,  hut  is  distinguishable  by  its  pecuhar 
filamentous  crown,  and  by  its  superior  ovary,  exclusive  of 
ttll  other  marks.  In  both  cases  a  few  plants  are  not  climbers, 
and  have  a  dry,  not  succulent,  fruit*  The  sensible  propor- 
itcs  of  tbe  order  are  usually  too  feeble  to  he  appreciable ; 
hut  when  concentrated,  as  in  Pass i (lor a  rubra,  called 
*  Dutcbman's  laudanum/  P.  foDlida,  and  a  few  others,  they 
are  found  to  he  narcotir. 

PASSIONE'I,  DQME'NICO,  born  in  1682,  at  Fossom- 
brone  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  studied  at  Rome,  afteiwhich 
he  received  holy  orders,  and  was  employed  in  several  offices 
under  the  papal  court.  He  also  dieting uisljed  himself  in 
classical  learning  and  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  collected 
a  valuable  library  of  i>carce  works  and  MSS.  He  was  a 
corrciipondent  of  Montfancon  and  other  learned  men  of  his 
age.  In  iruG  ho  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  France,  and  from 
thence  lie  proceeded  lo  Holland,  where  he  resided  some 
lime.  He  was  appointed  papal  nuncio  To  the  Congress  of 
Utrecht  in  1712,  ami  aiterwards  to  ibe  Cungress  of  Baden 
in  1  714.  On  his  i*cturn  lo  Rome  from  these  miissions,  lie  re- 
sumed his  favourite  studies,  hut  in  1721  was  sent  by  Innocent 
XllI  as  nuncio  to  the  Helvetic  Confederation:  he  resided 
in  that  capacity  at  Luzern  till  \729,  when  he  proceeded  as 
nuncio  to  Vienna*  Passionei  wrole  a  journiil  of  his  Swiss 
mission,  entitled  'Acta  ApostolicjE  Legatioiiis  in  Flclveiio,' 
4to.,  Zilricb,  1729.  lie  relumed  from  Vienna  in  1738,  and 
was  made  '  sec  re  la  ry  for  the  brjcfs^  ajid  a  cardinal,  with 
the  title  of  arctbishop  of  Ephesus,  He  was  also  apijointcd 
a  raember  of  the  Congregation  de  Prupaganda  Fidei.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  duties,  he  found  lime  to  pursue  his 
favourite  studies  aud  lo  keep  up  an  cxlensiv©  correspond- 
ence with  Manpertuis,  Etd;ardt^  Ruinart,  Gronovius,  Bian- 
chini,  andolher  learned  contemporaries*  He  hudacimnlry- 
house  at  Fro-bcali,  where  he  formed  a  ron^enni.  His  nephew, 
Benedettu  Passionei,  publislied  (he  inscriptions  in  this  col- 
lection, *Iscri^ioni  Anli<:he  con  Annotazioni,'  fid*,  Lucca, 
1765*  la  \7j3  Cardinal  Passionei  was  made  libraimn  of 
the  Vatican*  He  died  at  Frascati,  in  1 76 J,  Passionei  was 
a  member  of  most  Italian  academies  and  aUo  of  that  of 
'the  Inscriptions*  at  Paris.  He  was  a  great  favourite  witJi 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  with  whom  however  he  hat|  frequent 
altercations,  being  very  tenacious  of  his  opinions  and  not  at 
all  courtly  disposed.  He  was  particularly  hostile  to  fhe 
Jesuits,  and  wai>  very  careful  not  to  admit  any  of  their 
works  into  his  library.  His  books  were  purchased  a  Her  his 
death  by  the  Augustin  monastery,  and  adrlcd  lo  theic  fine 
library,  which  is  styled  the  *  Angelica,*  and  is  one  of  tho 
princuml  public  hbraries  at  Rome.  Passionei  revised, 
togeiher  with  Fontaniiii,  the  *  Liber  Diurnus  Ponlilicum,' 
edited  several  other  works,  and  wrole  in  Ilalian  a  funeral 
panegyric  on  Prince  Eugene.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of 
learning,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  tho 
church  of  Rome  in  the  last  cenlur)\ 

(Galletti,  Memone  per  servire  alia  Storiadella  Vita  del 
Cardinal  Pttssionei,  Rome,  1 762*) 

PASSIVE  VOICE.    [Middle  Voice,] 

PASSOVER  (flPB.  apauing  over,  or  sparing,  ira^xo^y^ 

also  called  the  feast  of  nnleavened  bread,  one  of  the  three 
groat  annual  festivals  of  the  Jews,  was  established  to  eom- 
meniorate  God's  pa-ssing  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  when  he  slew  the  rirst-born  of  the  Ei^yptians  {Ewod. 
xii.  'J 7),  It  was  first  observed  in  Egypt  on  tlie  night  before 
tbe  Exodus,  It  began  on  the  evening  afler  the  1 4th  day 
of  the  nionili  Abib,  or  Nisan,  which  was  the  fust  mouth  of 
the  sacjred year,  aud  lasted  &even  days,  tbe  first  a«d  laat  of  { called  a  FiKMiUN. 


which  were  obsen'ed  as  esp<>cially  holy  hy  al 
all  labour,  and  by  a  convocation  of  the  |ieople  lb?  van 
After  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Pal«flljfNw  j| 
incumbent  on  all  their  males  to  go  up  to  iheTeni|4€li|l 
this  feast.  The  following  were  the  ceremonies obanii 
its  celebrcition : — A  lamb,  or  kid,  a  male  of  the  Inl  f| 
without  blemish,  was  selected  by  each  faouse&oJd  (4rtf| 
households  were  small,  by  two  conjointly)  OQ  the  Jlll| 
of  the  month,  and  it  was  kept  till  the  14th  day  ^J| 
month,  when  it  was  kdled  in  the  eveninf^  (titeraliy, ' 
the  two  evenings/  an  expression  which  k  vArioa 
preled),  and  roasted,  and  eaten  with  UDleaveDed  J 
hitter  herbs.  None  of  it  was  to  be  leA  till  tho  neatfil 
that  was  not  eaten  was  to  be  burnt.  They  were  l»ii 
haste,  standing,  with  their  loins  g^irt,  their  fliotti 
feet,  and  Iheir  slaves  in  their  hands,  as  those  pit|)in 
jonrney*  None,  whether  Israelites  or  stnmgm^i 
partake  of  it  unless  they  had  been  circumcised.  f!j^ 
of  the  paschal  kmb  was  to  be  broken,  andallfifjti 
be  eaten  in  the  same  house.  When  the  Iambi 
its  blood  was  sprinkle<l  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop  on  1., 
and  door-posts  of  the  houses,  which  was  inltfiidiii 
original  luslilution  of  iho  feast,  as  a  sign  lot 
houses  of  ihe  Israelites  from  those  of  the  Egy^ 
no  one  was  to  go  out  of  doors  till  the  morniag. 

During  the  seven  days  lor  which  tho  feut  lu^ftis  ] 
hut  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten,  on  penally u 
cut  off  from  the  peo|>le.    Sacrifices  were  appoint 
offered  on  each  of  the  seven  days  (iVtfjnA.  iii&Jl 
On  Ihe  second  day  of  the  feast  a  sheaf  of  corn  v 
brought,  as  the  HrsL-fruits  of  the  harvest,  and  the  | 
to  wave  it  before  the  Lord  {LeviL  jULiiL  10  j  Jfn 
iii.  It),  3), 

The  word  passover  is  used  not  only  for  tbe  i 
repeatedly  for  tbe  paschal  lamb  itself. 

This  institution  was  typical  of  the  death  ofC 
salvation  of  his  people  (l  Cor.  v,  7). 

(Winer's    Dibit sches  RealwQrterbucK  under  ' 
Light foot*s  Temple  Service,  c.  12.) 

PASSPORT,  a  printed  permission  signed  by  tbi 
tary  of  slate  of  the  home  department  of  acwunlj;* 
allows  a  subject  of  that  country  to  leave  ix^wipth 
When  he  has  obtained  this,  the  hearer  must  h&v^k| 
port  signed  by  the  minister  or  agent  of  ihe  slati;  ti^ 
intends  to  proceed.     A  foreigner  who  wiithes  tu  i 
country  where  he  has  been  residing,  generally  tfj^M I 
passport  from  the  minister  or  agent  gr  consul  uf  iiil 
state.     Such  a  dot  ument  slates  the  name,  fitmiw ' 
and  profession  of  the  hearer,  and  servr 
character  and  nation,  and  entitles  bii: 
the  authorities  of  other  countries  Ihrou^n  Mi*cnj 
pass,  and  which  are  at  peace  with  his  own.    Oai 
the  ootports  or  frontier  towns  of  a  foreign  stall 
veller  is  obliged  to  show  his  passport,  which  is  i 
the  proper  auihorities  before  he  is  allowed  to  pf 
journey*   This  ceremony  is  sometimes  repeated  ili 
rison  town  which  he  passes  on  the  road.     EvcBdi 
of  most  European  states  cannot  travel  twenty  laJo^ 
tlieir  own  country  without  being  furnished  witbij 

The  system  of  pas:^ ports  is  old.  but  it  hash 
more  rigid  and  vexatious  during  tbe  last  half  e 
only  civilised  countries  in  which  passports  arc  nfA  i 
are  the  British  Islands  and  the  United  Stale?  of  Nwi)»l 
rica ;  and  the  nsitives  of  those  two  countries,  Etfcutiii 
the  freedom  of  unobstructed  locomotion,  find  ibi?  ti{ 
as  to  passports  when  they  travel  on  the  contiuvoto 
to  be  raiher  irksome.     The  practice  lias  been  \  ' 
the  plea  that  it  prevents  improper  an-^    ^  ■■  —  "^nf  | 
from  introducing  or  concealing  ihemii'  uuui 

instances  have  proved  that  persons,  ho  v..  ,^.  ,,....  u\!o«JW| 
have  money  and  friends,  can  evade  such  restficiw 
every  state  may  admit  or  refuse  admit  lance  lo  fon  _ 
it  thinks  fit,,  cannot  bo  t|uestioned ;  and  in  time* 
especially,  some  sort  of  restriction  may  be  rcquucd  i 
safety  of  the  country;  hut  the  present  veitatuius i7#>'| 
passpkirls,  as  enfurced  in  many  £  jropean  staler  in  ti  " 
profound  peace,  is  both  illiberal  and  puenle.     It  is* 
upon  travellers,  to  whom  it  cause i  much  trouble  and  In 
time,  while  tho  advantages  suppo'  '    ~    ::iitlj 

least  very  dubious*     It  has  been  '  .cc»  1 

in  which  riies  are  caught,  but  wiiuu  lu-cr  nt<ci»of  * 
easily  carry  off  along  wilh  them.     In  Turkey  a  pastpt**- 
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^STES.    [Glass,  p.  256.] 
ISTO.    [Granada.  New] 
\STOR  (Ornitholojry).    [Sturnida] 
A'STORAL  (from  the  Latin  pastor,   a  shepherd  or 
Aman),  is  the  name  ^ven  to  poems  which  are  descriptive 
he  pursuits  of  country  life,  or  to  dramas  in  which  the 
racters  represent  shepherds  or  other   country- people. 
cx)Lics;  Idyll.] 

^toral  letters  are  circulars  addressed  hy  a  hishop  to  his 
!e!ians  for  purposes  of  relif^ious  instruction  or  admoni- 
in  matters  of  disciphne.  This  name  also  is  derived  from 
itor,*  the  bishop  being  styled  the  shepherd  of  his  spi- 
ll (lock. 

ilSTURE  LAND.  There  are  tribes  which  have  no  other 
pation  than  that  of  pasturing  domestic  animals,  and 
9Dse  tracts  of  fertile  soil  are  still  unappropriated  to  any 
ite  owner.  Where  the  climate  is  genial,  and  the  ex- 
t&  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  cattle  are  fed  all  the 
round  by  moving  from  one  place  to  another.    In  such 

0  are  some  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia,  who  have 
Led  habitations,  but  pitch  their  tents  wherever  pasture 
Lodant,  and  move  them  to  another  spot  as  soon  as  it  is 
ODed  where  they  are.  In  civilised  countries,  where  the 
&  divided  and  appropriated,  such  a  system  cannot  exist ; 
li  there  are  still  traces  of  it  in  this  country,  as  we  see 
»  lew  remaining  waste  lands,  on  which  there  is  a  right 
□anion. 

B  pasturage  of  catlle  is  now  a  part  of  regular  husbandry ; 
i.nd  which  affords  the  herbage  for  cattle  forms  part  of 
t«  possessions,  and  a  rent  is  paid  for  its  use.    This  has 

1  need  a  new  system.  Pastures  are  now  fenced  and 
cted,  and  pains  are  taken  to  improve  them,  so  as  to 
tain  many  more  cattle  or  sheep  than   they  would  in 

natural  state.  We  shall  not  here  speak  of  rich  grass 
,  in  which  bullocks  and  sheep  are  fatted,  and  which 
>inmonly  called  grazing  land :  nor  of  arffRcial  pastures, 
A  form  portions  of  arable  farais,  and  have  been  deprs- 
i  only  to  enrich  them  and  make  them  more  flt  to  pro- 

c^orn  when  again  submitted  to  the  plough.  But  we  suall 
der  those  tracts  of  land  which,  from  situation,  climate, 
her  causes,  although  they  are  portions  of  certain  estates 
lie  property  of  individuals,  lie  nearly  in  a  state  of  na- 
ana  produce  a  revenue  or  proRt  only  according  to  the 
9^r  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  can  be  reared  or  main- 
ly in  them.  Such  are  the  rich  pastures  on  the  Jura, 
k^lps,  and  Pyrenees,  too  high  and  exposed  to  allow  of 
*mtion  or  permanent  habitation,  but  producing  abun- 
food  for  rattlo  in  particular  seasons  of  the  year.    The 

and  the  Alps,  which  are  best  known  to  English  Ira- 
's, contain  very  rich  pastures  for  cows,  and  give  a  con- 
il>le  return  in  butter  and  cheese.  The  snow  which 
»  these  mountains  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
c^ts  the  herbnge ;  and  the  moisture  which  prevails  in 
u&mmer  by  the  continued  passage  of  clouds,  which  ap- 

in  the  form  of  heavy  fogs  to  those  who  are  enveloped 

2  m.  keeps  up  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  small  Alpine 
«  which  form  the  richest  pasture. 

t^enever  pastures  are  hired,  the  rent  is  always  reck- 
»  not  by  the  extent  of  surface,  but  by  the  stock  which 
be  maintained  upon  it.  Thus,  in  Switzerland,  the 
^tain  pastures  are  divided  into  portions  of  20,  40,  or 
cows.  In  Scotland  they  reckon  sometimes  by  the 
^r  of  bullocks  which  can  be  reared,  and  sometimes  by 
k  umber  of  sheep  which  can  be  kept.  This  mode  of 
^ning  is  much  fairer  than  by  mere  extent  of  surface. 
«ny  places  pasturing  has  been  found  much  more  pro- 
•^  than  cultivation;  and  some  large  proprietors  have 
ftrted  great  tracts  of  land  from  arable  into  pasture 
»  But  this  can  only  be  done  where  the  population  is 
scanty,  and  where  the  soil  and  climate  do  not  tempt 
of  ca))ital  to  settle. 

»naiderable  improvements  have  been  made  in  natural 
irca,  not  only  by  the  raising  of  banks  and  stone  walls 
kilter  against  the  winter's  storms,  but  also  by  extensive 
ting  and  clearing  the  surface  of  wild  plants  and  shrubs, 
h  prevent  the  herbage  from  springing  up,  and  greatly 
iDish  the  feed.  On  the  sides  of  steep  hills,  where 
bgii  are  apt  to  break  out  and  produce  bogs  and  swamps, 
bi  judiciously  made  have  carried  off  the  water  and  laid 
the  pastures  below  them ;  while  reservoirs  have  been 
ktructed  in  many  places  to  receive  the  water  and  to  supply 
stock  in  dry  weather.  On  peaty  moors  the  application 
iine  to  the  surface  has  often  produced  wonderful  efllBCts, 
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and  made  various  kinds  of  clover  and  grasses  spring  up 
which  were  never  seen  on  the  spot  before. 

Those  who  are  possessed  of  extensive  pastures  often  look 
upon  them  as  of  too  little  value  to  lay  out  any  money  in  their 
improvement ;  and  unless  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
them  into  regular  cultivation,  whivh  often  fails  after  a  great 
outlay  of  money,  they  are  not  thoucht  worth  any  attention. 
Yet  many  rough  hilly  pastures  might  be  doubled  and  tripled 
in  value  merely  by  clearing  the  surface,  burning  coarse 
grasses,  rushes,  ferns,  and  furze;  and  sowing  a  few  seeds 
where  the  ashes  have  been  spread.  The  additional  num- 
ber of  cattle  or  sheep  which  can  be  maintained  by  this 
means,  would  surprise  any  one  who  had  not  had  experience 
of  such  improvements.  The  forming  of  convenient  chan- 
nels for  the  water  to  run  off  is  another  important  object, 
which  can  often  be  effected  at  a  trifling  expense;  and  a 
loose  surface  laid  dry  by  this  means  may  be  much  improved, 
by  merely  burning  the  heath  which  grows  upon  it.  After 
the  fire  has  scorched  the  ground,  grasses  will  spring  up 
spontaneously ;  and,  at  a  very  small  expense,  a  considerable 
tract  of  mountain  pasture  may  be  converted  from  the  state 
of  a  brown  heath  or  moor  to  that  of  a  fine  green  sward. 

Wherever  there  are  large  pastures,  proper  and  suitable 
buildings  made  of  substantial  materials  should  be  erected. 
The  cattle  should  have  numerous  sheds  for  refuge  in 
bad  weather,  and  sheep  especially  should  have  protec- 
tion and  shelter.  Warmth  is  in  some  cases  of  more  im- 
portance than  food;  and  an  animal  exposed  to  all  the 
severities  of  a  northern  climate  requires  more  food  to  keep 
him  alive,  than  when  he  is  kept  warm  and  protected  from 
the  immediate  influence  of  cutting  winds. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pasture  in  England  on  the 
chalky  hills  which  are  called  downs,  where  useful  and 
hardy  sheep  are  reared.  Here  the  exposure  is  less,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  plains  gives  frequent  opportunity  of 
driving  the  sheep  to  sheltered  situations.  The  grass  on  the 
chalk  hills  is  in  general  very  fine  and  short,  and  the  quahry 
is  very  good.  The  soil  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  but  it 
has  been  enriched  by  the  dung  and  urine  of  sheep  from 
time  immemorial.  Attempts  are  made  occasionally  to  con- 
vert some  portions  of  these  pastures  to  tillage:  but  it  is  not 
often  an  advantageous  speculation.  A  few  crops  may  be 
obtained  at  first :  but  the  thin  layer  of  rich  earth,  which 
is  at  the  surface,  is  soon  exhausted,  and  nothing  remains 
but  barren  chalk.  No  art  can  restore  the  fine  turf  which 
had  been  produced  by  a;;e5  of  pasturage. 

To  those  who  have  extensive  pastures  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  ascertam  whether  oxen,  heifers,  cows,  or  sheep  are 
tlie  most  profitable,  and  of  these,  what  breeds  suit  the  situa- 
tions; and,  when  this  has  been  determined  by  experience, 
to  know  what  quantity  may  safely  be  kept,  without  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  sufficient  food,  or  allowing  any  portion  of 
the  pasture  to  wither  or  become  coarse  from 'not  being 
duly  fed  off.  Whatever  be  the  stock  depastured,  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  them  by  a  herdsman  or  shepherd 
of  experience,  who  should  have  a  certain  number  only 
under  his  care.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  him  some  share 
or  interest  in  the  produce  as  part  of  his  wages.  When  any 
part  of  the  stock  is  sold  off  to  drovers  or  butchers,  he  should 
have  a  per  cent  age  on  the  sale.  This  will  give  him  the  ac- 
tivity of  an  owner,  and  he  is  not  so  likely  to  be  negligent 
and  allow  the  stock  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  sufficient  food, 
or  from  accidents  which  can  he  prevented  by  proper  attcn« 
tion. 

Very  poor  pasture  on  sandy  or  gravelly  loams  is  of  very 
little  value  to  the  proprietor ;  where  the  situation  allows 
of  such  land  being  converted  into  plantations,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  most  advantageous  to  do  so,  but  if  there  are 
means  of  improving  them  by  ploughing,  liming,  and  manur- 
ing, they  may  often  be  converted  into  good  arable  farms. 
A  great  part  of  Norfolk,  which  now  bears  excellent  crops  of 
barley,  wheat,  and  clover,  was  once  only  poor  sandy  pas- 
ture, where  the  chief  income  to  the  proprietor  arose  from 
rabbit  warrens.  We  must  not  always  judge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  soil  by  the  natural  grasses  which  grow  upon 
it,  before  it  has  ever  been  stirred  and  cultivated.  When 
loamy  sand  or  gravel  is  left  in  a  hard  condensed  stale,  it 
will  bear  very  little,  but  when  it  has  been  broken  up  deep, 
and  trenched  and  improved  by  lime  and  manure,  it  becomes 
very  useful  land.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cold  wet  pas- 
tures on  a  stiff  clay.  The  water  checks  the  roots  of  the 
better  sort  of  grasses,  and  nothing  thrives  in  such  pastures 
except  rushes  andyerv  coarse  aquatic  plants ;  but  when  they 
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hare  been  carefully  drained^ when  Ike  surface  has  t>&en 
pared  and  burnt,  iind  I  lie  ashes  spread  over  tho  land — a  very 
tnalerial  iiQproveraotit  lakes  place»  whether  it  he  lefl  un- 
bmken,  to  pruduce  herbage,  or  be  improved  by  a  coui'se  of 
judicious  cixltivatLDti,  and  laid  dawn  again  to  grass  in  a 
clean  otid  fertile  slate;  in  eiilier  ease,  the  pasture,  from 
being  of  little  use.  and  perhaps  dangerous  for  sheep,  which 
are  ant  to  rot  there,  becomes  sound  and  good,  producini; 
excellent  nutritious  herbage^  and  will  continue  so  ever 
after. 

When  the  sod  is  naturally  deep  and  of  a  good  qitality, 
but  the  situation  renders  it  not  advisable  to  convert  the 
pastures  into  permanent  arable  land,  and  the  herbage  has 
been  deteriorated  and  overrun  with  moss  or  weeds,  it  is  a 
very  effective  mode  of  improving  the  pasture  to  plough  up 
the  sward  as  thin  as  possible,  and  then^  having  removed 
the  sods  intn  heaps  or  rows»  to  plough  and  scarify  the  bared 
surface  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  fallow  field.  When  it  is  well  pulvenAed 
and  harrowed  level,  I  ho  sod,  which  had  been  taken  off,  is 
chopped  inio  small  pieces  by  the  spade,  and  scattered  over  it ; 
and  after  a  shower  has  somewhat  moistened  the  surface,  it  is 
well  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller.  Thus  the  moss  is  eHectually 
destroyed :  the  root-  weeds  have  been  eradicated,  and  the  fine 
gra^iicii,  the  roots  of  which  are  short  and  fibrous,  are  pre- 
served. They  will  soon  strike  into  the  loosened  soil,  and  a 
fine  clof%e  swiird  will  be  the  result*  The  improvement  is 
stiU  Kreaier  if  lime  is  put  on  the  land  before  the  spreading 
of  the  «ods,  and  if  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  be!»t  gra^s 
seeds  are  sown  over  it.  The  proper  seasoii  for  this  operation 
is  after  harvest,  and  no  cattle  should  be  adtnitted  till  the 
next  spring. 

Pastures  are  seldom  improved  with  manure,  which  is 
generally  reserved  for  arable  land,  or  grass  land  intended 
to  be  mown  for  hay:  bui  if  richness  is  valuable  in  a  pas- 
ture, It  will  well  repay  the  expense  ijf  manuring,  especially 
with  Liquid  manure,  the  druinings  of  dunghills  and  the 
urine  of  eows  and  horses,  which  is  collected  m  a  tank  when 
they  are  kept  in  stalls.  Peal  ashes  are  also  very  useful, 
anci  huve  a  powerful  effect  in  stimulating  the  vegetation  of 
all  I  he  grasses.  Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  said  to 
have  the  sume  effect.  When  it  is  intended  to  convert  land 
which  haj*  been  m  a  slate  of  heath  or  waste,  covered  with  fern,, 
biumbles,  ling,  and  other  coarse  plenis,  into  good  pasture,  it 
is  indi^peii-able  to  begin  by  a  course  of  arable  cultivation  ; 
and  ii  u  only  wlien  the  suil  has  been  brought  into  an  im- 
proved stale  by  tdla|:o  and  manuring,  and  all  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  noxious  pknts  have  been  eradicated,  that  grass 
aee  Is  may  be  sown  with  any  prospect  of  oblainnig  a  good 
ftwaid.  Must  of  llieso  tioils  are  poor  and  sandy,  and  not 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  good  grass.  In  this  case 
the  safest  mode  of  coti verting  the  land  into  pasture  is  by 
hiocuUtinn  it  with  pieces  of  sods  taken  from  a  good  rich 
p.isitijre.  [Grass  La?*i>.]  By  this  means,  and  subsequent 
depasturing  wUh  sheep  only»  very  good  pastures  have  been 
prulured  on  very  poor  soils ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yearaihe.  should  degenerate,  they  may  bo  pro  fit  ably  broken 
up  and  culnvtttcd  on  ihet'onvertible  sv stem  of  husbandry, 
after  which  they  may  again  be  laid  down  for  a  certain  nuni' 
her  of  )ears.  Wherever  the  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam*  this  t»ys tern  is  the  mo;<t  advanta^ionus* 

In  the  richest  pastures,  such  as  those  of  Lincolnshire 
and  other  grazing  counties,  an  acre  will  maintain  and 
fatten  an  ox  of  bit  or  ^Q  stone,  and  sometimes  keep  several 
sheep  in  store  order  besides.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  land  that  will  fatten  an  ox,  and  that  whitdi  will 
only  rear  him*  Thi^  can  scarcely  be  discovered  by  sim- 
ple examination  of  the  land;  but  is  found  by  experience. 
I'he  same  tippearsnce  of  grass  has  more  proof,  as  it  is 
called,  in  one  place  than  another  The  bite  may  be  very 
short  and  the  pasture  appear  bare,  and  yet  the  value  of  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  ribs  of  the  cattle.  Much  of  the  bkill  of 
a  grazier  consists  in  stocking  his  pastures  to  advantage. 
He  should  know  the  power  of  every  portion  of  it,  and  stock 
it  so  that  the  grass  may  not  grow  faster  than  it  can  be 
cropped  by  the  cattle  or  sheep,  and  that  the  animals  may 
always  have  the  full  quantity  required.  Every  animal 
wants  a  certain  quaiUily  of  food  to  repair  the  dady  waste 
occasioned  by  the  auimiil  functions.  If  he  has  no  mure, 
he  makes  no  progress:  the  m>jre  he  can  convert  into  tlcbh 
and  fat  beyond  this  quantity  in  a  given  lime,  the  more 
profitable  he  wiU  be.  Hence  the  superior  quuliiieii  of  some 
Mttimals  with  respect  to  this  point  indicate  the  Buperiority 


of  their  breed,  and  afford  the  greate&l  net  prol 
£ier.     In  the  same  pasture  one  beftst  or  ih9&p 

reasonable  profit,  while   another  may  oecasioQ  la 
loss.    The  adaptation  of  the  stock   (o   the  mixat 
pasture  is  consequently  an  object  of  the  greateBt 
and  recfuires  much  judgment  and  experienc*. 

PaSYTHEA,  the  itame  given  by  Laroouroux  flDtj 
of  Linnean  Sertularidse.     [Polypi aju a  M£M8ljLXi( 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  in  South  Amcriia, 
bending  the  most  southern  portion  of  that  coalfflQ^ 
includes  all  those  parts  in  which  the  Europeans  btrti 
formed  settlements,  or  to  which  they  do  not  bydia 
few  years  ago  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  extaadnf  it^ 
tlements  to  the  Bahia  Blanca  (39''  S.  lat),  tod  |^ 
government  of  the  provinc<'8  of  La  Plata  bu 
southern  boundary  of  the  federal  republic  on  thel 
Cusu  Leubii,  or  Rio  Negro,  This  river  iherefyre 
be  considered  as  the  dividing  line  between  Patipr 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  though  a  great  extc^aiofi 
north  of  that  river  Is  still  the  undisputed  abod^  ^f  nH^ 
ing  aboriginal  tribes.  From  this  new  bowndiry,  tii^ 
northern  point  of  which  is  near  3%"^  50'  S.  l&i^  htfm 
extends  soutbwaid  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhafiii,bj  Aj 
is  divided  from  the  Antarctic  Archipelaue  comntoaH^ 
Tierradel  Fuego.  The  most  *iou them  point  of  tkli^ 
American  continent  and  of  Patagonia  is  Ci^  hml 
near  53**  55'  S.  lat,  and  7 1°  25'  W.  long.  On  the  nil  Pl^ 
jionia  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  ar>d  on  the  vest  fcyii 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  line  which  divides  it  fvm  Ch'k  nMK 
auite  determined,  but  il  h  supposed  that 
Kelonravi  Sound  and  Reloncavi  Inlet  i 
and  42  S.  lat.j,  which  constitute  the  innctmisi  i 
tlie  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  separates  the  i»)&0d0 
from  the  continent  Farrher  north  the  Andai  < 
the  boundary  up  to  40'*  S.  lat*  According  tai  foa||li^ 
mate,  the  area  of  Patagonia  exceeds  276,000  iqnifi I 
or  is  about  7fi,0UU  square  miles  more  than  that  of  fm 

Patagonia  compreheJids  two  regions,  which  diirfl 
one  another  in  nearly  every  respect — the  rauunutn-i^ 
and  the  plains.  The  mount am*rej^on  occupiwfWfl 
tries  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Pariflc  iu4  iiii 
ern  portion  of  the  Strait  of  MagaUiDens.  The  plinuT' 
the  eastern  part  af  the  country*  stieichtnp  awf  itof  ^ 
Atlantic  and  ihc  eastern  purl  of  the  Sirail  of  Miciiiri*, 

The  mountain-region  comprehends  the  MUtijair^ 
of  the  Andes,    This  extensive  mountain-cbaiii 
52°  10' S.  lat.,  on  the  northern  shores  of  iUM^ 
Ancon  sin  Salida,  or  Sound  without  Outlet*     tbitf 
of  the  mounlain-resriyn  which  is  south  of  thatirjli^a 
considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  chain,  buf  raHi»l 
stituting  a  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  divided  frooj  it  ^l** 
armoflhesea,  and  olso  intersected  by  anoibar  i 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  charactiTisstie  fprituipiiftlic* 
part  of   the  mountain  region   of  Pau 
through  by  two  long  but  compatalivel) 
extend  io  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains,  id  ^*^^^ 
pand   into  large  salt-wa  er  lakes.     7*he  mu^inaJ^' 
lakes  or  inland  seas  may  be  compared  to  the  Ma 
as  it  consists  of  two  basins  united  by  a  rjutow' 
moderate  extent,  and  connected  with  the  Strut • 
haens  by  a  strait  of  larj^er  dimensions.    Th<?  Iti 
strait,  culled  Jerome  Channel  branches  off  f*o 
of  Magalhacns  near  5J**  3  j'  S,  lat.  and  72"  30'  W4 
extends  norlhwaid  with  a  eliuht  bend  to  the  wwtj 
where  it  turns  north-east,  and  gradually  widen*  ^ 
Water.     Jt  is  upwards  of  3o  miles  long,  and  t 
miles  wide.    Ot way  Water,  the  southern  of  i^^^^ 
sea<basins»  extends  towanls  east  nor  thH>ast,  afii  -'^ 
width  as  it  proceeds  eastward.     Near  Jennr 
hardly  six  miles  wide,   but   towards  its  ea— 
above  twenty.     Its  length  is  probubly  50  raiiet ,  i"*'  * 
extremity  however  baa  not  been  explored.    The  i»in 
of  this  inland  sea  is  dani^erous,  e^en  for  large  boal4> 
count  of  the  strong  tide-currents  and  gales,  Nol  1^^ 
north  eastern  extremityofOt way  Water,  a  narrow ' 
channel  runs  north  by  west  to  another  inland a«it>*' 
channel  is  called  Fitzroy  Passa^,  and  the  Iwu*' 
W  at  er,   Fi  t  z  roy  Passa  s^e  is  abo  u  t  e  ig  h  I  m  t  les  1  onjr,  •  w 
anywhere  above  half  a  mile  wide,  but  it  has  drplbeO^ 
the  largest  vessels.      It  enters  Skyrin*»  Water  tt^'L 
casern  exircraity.    The  last- mentioned!  inland  aaaW  * 
tendi  from  the  northern  entrance  of  Fitxroy  Vmsm 
ward  about  60  mUe»  in  length,  Tarying  in  widil  1' 
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in4  15  miles.  It  cootaiag  a  number  of  rocky  istandis^ 
«]^  which  that  cEilled  Dyiievor  Castle  rises  to  a  consi- 
I  Lie  elevation. 

be  nouhern  inlanfl  sea  in  form  bears  some  resem- 
C4!  lo  the  Baltic.  The  main  body  is  of  compiiralively 
J  extent,  but  it  sends  out  several  branches^  which 
rice  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  This  sea  has 
et  received  a  gcneial  denomination,  and  we  shall  name 
-ice  Wttler,  to  corameraorate  the  exertions  of  a  seaman 
»  ^\ph>iaUonor(h9&basiij>  From Smylh Channel,  which 
►i*  Queen  Adelaidu*8  Archipelago  from  the  continent 
Ai.h  America*  near  52°  lU'  S,  lat.,  a  long  and  crooked 
b»  lynches  off  lolhe  easl.which  is  called  A  neon  sin  Salitlap 
9C  tends  between  high  mount am!>  about  3Q  miles  from 
c^  re  m  aslrasght  line,  when  it  opens  into  KirkeWater,a 

^^bout  3D  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  eight  wide, 
^^^isin  extendii  Bist  north  north-east,  h\i\  afterwards  it 
«.  o  the  ea^t  From  this  main  body  of  the  hasin  two 
K-^lets  branch  off,  i^ne  toward^i  the  aouth  and  the  other 
»^ard.  Each  of  ihcm  is  above  3U  railea  long,  and  they 
e^om  one  lo  three  milcii  in  widih.  The  nonbein,  called 
r^oj'.o  Inlet,  turn^  to  the  west- north  west,  and  (ermi- 
^bonl  six  miles  from  ihe  shores  of  the  Pacific;  the 
^iti,  called  Obstruction  Sound,  which  at  its  extremity 
^  to  the  south-west,  is  there  only  abimt  six  miles  dis- 
Vrtjm  Skynnj  Water,  but  separated  from  it  by  high 
^  of  hills.  A  deep  and  narrow  inlet  rumt  northward 
1.  he  strait  which  iinilea  this  basin  to  the  ocean,  inier- 
dg  the  country  between  the  ocean  and  Last  Hope  Inlet 
Erly  30  miles  from  the  Ancon  sinSalida.  It  is  called 
fcinal  of  the  Mouniaina. 

fes©  three  inland  sea*,  Otway  Water,  Skyring  Water, 
Cnkc  Water,  lie  properly  wiLhin  the  mountain-region 
^lagonia,  but  their  eastern  extremities  border  on  the 
m  plains,  being  hounded  only  by  ranges  of  flat  low 
Tnus  the  southern  portion  of  the  mount  a  in -region 
sts  of  two  isolated  districts.  The  more  southern  of 
*  districls,  which  is  enclosed  on  three  sido*i  by  the  Strait 
Eigalh:ienSi,  and  on  the  north  by  Oiway  Water*  in  tailed 
iswjck  Peojn&ula,  and  »i  connected  wiih  the  main  hudy 
mtagonia  only  by  the  isthmus  uhich  extends  ftom  the 
wn  shores  of  Oiway  Water  to  the  Strait  of  Magalltaen^, 
lite  Elizabeth  Island,  This  iiihnms  is  from  s^even  to 
Emileis  wide,  and,  as  far  as  our  knowledjie  goes,  low,  and 
|r  occupied  by  lakes.  Tbe  shores  of  Brunswitk  Pen- 
m.  have  been  examined  with  unusual  lare  along 
bree  sides  where  it  is  washed  by  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
s,  aj:id  laid  down  with  great  accuracy.  Still  it  does 
■.ppear  that  a  stream  above  the  size  of  a  niounlain- 
nt  tind^  its  way  to  the  strait  itself.  This  seems  rather 
^,  when  we  consider  that  the  area  of  the  peninsula  pro- 
fitxcecds  3ttOU  square  miles.  The  whole  drainage  there- 
must  run  off  northward  to  Otway  Water,  which  is  owing 
i^  sing  ulard  is  posit  ion  of  the  highest  ground  of  thk  tract. 
li  of  ibe  ifiihmus  which  divides  Otway  Water  from 
ttrttit  of  Magalhaens,  a  range  of  hills,  called  Breck- 

Hills,  rises  to  from  1000  to  1200  feet,  and  is  only 
"  miles  from  the  strait,  and  parallel  lo  it.  In  pro- 
^g  southward  in  that  direction  it  rises  into  moun- 
i  covered  with  snow,  and  consequently  more  than  3U0t) 
above  the  Bea-level.     Where  the  mountains  approach 

Froward  ihey  sink  under  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
ion,  but  Mount  Tarn  is  *iGOO  feet  high*  and  the  moun- 

^t  ihe  back  of  the  Cape  are  estimated  at  2500  feet. 
^oarH  that  the  mountains  continue  close  to  the  shore  of 
trait  farther  westnorlh-west  lo  iheenlmnce  of  Jerome 
tncl,  and  then  north  northwest  and  northward  along 
Mt  mentioned  channel  to  the  place  where  Otway  Water 
b  to  view.  This  latter  range  seera*  less  elevated,  as  the 
Bu   summit,   Mont   Cruz,  near  Port  Gallant,  is  only 

feet  hij4h.  What  is  the  character  of  the  country  en- 
ch  by  this  nearly  semicircular  range,  we  do  not  >et  know. 
>es  not  appear  to  contain  high  mountains,  for  if  such 
ed,  they  would  have  been  seen  when  Captain  Fitiroy 

a  view  of  the  country  from  some  hills  near  Fitzroy 
tge.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  tliis  country 
turn  out  to  be  fit  for  cultivation.  Captain  King  observes 
the  southern  ^hore'^  of  this  peninsula,  though  extremely 
y,  are  distinguished  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  that  the 
( attain  there  a  full  growth,  while  farther  west  they  are 
ted.  The  climate, though  colder  than  in  Europe  at  an 
i  distance  from  the  pole,  iji  not  subject  to  extreme  cold, 
greatest  diaadvantage  is  the  moistttit?  of  the  atmosphere 


and  the  frequent  rain,  vbich  is  owing  to  the  peninsular 
being  open  to  the  winds  from  three  <|uaaen$  of  the  compaia^] 
But  as  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  is  sheltered  from  thef-»] 
wind^  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  it  probably  pariakec^j 
much  less  of  this  continual  moisture  than  the  shores  of  i\m\ 
strait. 

The  tract  of  country,  or  rather  pemnKula^  which  ia  enclosed  1 
by  Otway  Water,  Fitzroy  Passage.  Skyring  Waier,  and  the  I 
western  portion  of  the  Sirait  of  Magalhaens,  is  called  Ptm*  j 
fkjnby  Land.     The  easitern  part  of  it  contains  low  wooded  ( 
tracts  of  considerable  extent  aloni^  the  stiores  of  both  waters^  | 
but  the  interior  is  occupied  by  hi  IK  rising  to  about   15U0 
ftet,  with  the  exception  of  one  summit.  Mount  MisL'ry,  which 
is  near  72"  W.  long,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  about  3000  i 
feet.     It  rises  above  the  line  of  trees,  but  does  not  aiiain 
the  snow-line.     The  western  portion  of  Ponsonby  Land  ii  ] 
covered  with  rocky  mountains.     On  Croker  Peninsula  and 
tlie  adjacent  dii&trict  they  do  not  appear  to  attain  a  ^leat  ( 
elevation.     But  on  the  shores  of  Skyring  Water,  west  of 
11^  30',  several  of  thcra  rise  above  the  snow-line  and  send  i 
down  extensive  glaciers  on  their  slopes  towards  the  sea. 
These  high  snow-capped  mountain*  continue  across  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  divides  Skyring  Water  from  Beaufort 
Bay,  and  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Burney, 
which  is  situated  not  far  from  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  is  5800  feet  h^h.   Thus  we  Qnd  that 
between  52'and  .'S3®  30'S.lat  the  highest  part  of  the  moun*  i 
tain- region  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  shorea 
of    the   Paciilc,  and    frequently  much    nearer.      Farther  ' 
eastward  tho  mountains  decline  in  height,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  level  tmcta  of  some  extent,  until  they  disappear 
in  the  plains  of  eastern  Patagonia,  about  40  or  dt)  milei  from 
the  Pacific.    This  is  ©specially  observable  on  Kit  ke  Water, 
the  ea^ern  shores  of  which«  as  well  as  those  of  Obstruction 
Sound  and  Last  Hope  Inlet,  are  low,  and  at  some  distance 
onlv  exhibit  some  broad -backed  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
and  extent.   A  tract  of  similar  character  wns  observed  along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  northern  shores  of  Skyring  Water. 

The  Andes,  that  elevated  chain  which  traverses  South 
America  in  its  whole  length,  hegin  on  the  south,  on  the  very 
shores  of  tho  Ancon  sin  Salida  (62*  It)'  S.  lat.).  The  nar* 
row  inlet  called  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  which  runa 
nearly  3(J  miles,  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  range 
of  steep  mountain^  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  la- 
vines  filled  with  frozen  snow,  and  Burmounted  by  exten- 
sive glaciers,  from  which  huge  avaljinches  frequently 
descend.  These  two  ridges  unite  on  the  isthmus  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  north- western  extremity  of  Last  Hope 
Iniet,  and  at  this  point  the  raountain-mass  of  the  Andes 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ten  miles  wide.  As  the 
summits  are  always  covered  with  snowv  they  probably 
exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation.  The  mountains  continue 
northward  close  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  no 
level  ground  along  the  beach.  It  seems  that  the  higher 
part  of  this  range  is  always  covered  with  snow,  at  Least  the 
miets  of  St.  Andrew's  Sound  (50**  3o'  S  lat.)  are  closed  at 
their  extremity  by  immense  glaciers.  In  this  part  the  range 
seems  to  be  about  40  miles  wide,  and  on  its  eastern  ed^e  is 
situated  Mount  Stokes,  6400  feet  above  the  sea- level  North 
of  50*  S.  lat.  the  mountain- range  seems  to  preserve  a  gene- 
ral width  of  forty  miles,  and  the  whole  of  this  space  seems 
to  be  occupied  by  mountains  rising  above  the  snow  line,  or 
approaching  it.  They  lerniinale  on  Mciiier  Channel,  which 
separates  Wellington  Uland  from  the  couTinent,  in  very 
high  and  precipitous  rocks,  which  extend  as  far  as  4b'*  50' 
S,  lat.,  and  are  frequently  dotted  with  glaciers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  iulutb  which  penetrate  the  rocky  mtsses. 
Between  48'*  50'  and  47*"  S.  lat.  no  snow-capped  mountamfi 
are  discovered  near  the  coast,  and  it  i^t  not  known,  though 
it  is  pruhable,  that  they  occur  "farther  inland.  The  coast  is 
hilly,  but  neither  pretipiioua  nor  very  high,  and  tn  many 
places  there  is  much  low  and  thickly  wooded  land.  North 
of  4**  S.  lat.  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Trts  Montcs  some 
snow-covered  mountains  and  glaciers  again  approach  the 
sea.  The  pcnin^iula  itself  consists  of  hi^h  rocky  masses, 
connected  t^y  other  rocks,  which  constitute  the  isthmus  of 
Ofqui,  with  Ibe  snow- copped  mountains  lying  farther  east, 
Betwceiii  47**  and  46''  S.  lat.  is  the  vokano  of  S.  Clemcnte* 
the  most  southern  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  Norih 
of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montcs,  the  highest  portion  of  the 
Andes  again  comes  clo»e  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
tho  most  elevated  summtts  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
which  in  Ihia  latitude  in  summer  seems  Co  descend  to  ^OOr 
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fitet  ttboTG  lUe  «(*a-level  Mount  Meli-moya,  near  44?*  is  f 
ttbout  SilUO  feet  high.  Three  vwlcanoea  in  thi^  roiii^e  are  ' 
visible  from  lh«  island  of  Chiloe*  the  YjUalii*,  6725  fi'L-l 
bigh,  the  Coicovadu  t hump-bat kt»d)  7510,  and  ihe  Miiiuhin- 
niadtva,  JO-ih  feet.  AU  these  hvgh  sum  mils  iiitj  situated  in 
ihii  ratigo  which  riaea  <:lt)se  to  the  shore-i  of  ihe  Gulf  of 
Aurud.  We  are  ui>t  a^cjuaintud  wah  ihe  width  of  tlic 
Andos  iu  [\m  p:irt.  From  the  Sliait  cif  MatjalliaLms  to  41" 
4  b'  S.  lat.  the  Arulos  eonslilulo  tho  very  shores  of  ihe 
F^cilits  aud  the  watershed  belween  the  two  oceans  is  so 
near  ihe  western  coast,  that  the  larereat  river  which  flows 
into  ihu  PacifK!  has  its  origin  only  13  mile*  from  the  beach. 
Thi*  ia  the  Rio  S.  Tadeo,  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  liUle 
SQuth  of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Monies.  The  shores  alon^ 
this  eslensive  coastline  are  rocky  and  high,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  ft  few  places  of  very  moderate  extent.  But  there  is 
a  difTeieuce  belween  thosiie  which  are  north  of  the  peninsula 
of  Tic*^  Monies  and  those  which  are  &onih  of  it.  The  former 
run  nearly  \n  a  siraiL^hl  hne,  both  the  projecting  rocks  and 
thi3  riice»ses  between  iheni  hardly  anywhere  exceeding  one 
mile  lu  extent.  But  south  of  the  peninsiula  the  inlets  pene- 
Irae  m  my  milea  into  the  mountain  masses,  and  ihus  form 
huyc!  frromontories,  *  The  farther  we  atlvance  to  the  south, 
the  more  the  inlets  increase  in  depth*  untd  we  reach  the 
Aucun  sin  Salida  and  the  Jerome  Channel,  which  extend 
across  the  whole  mount ain- region. 

But  the  open  sea  of  the  Pacific  does  not  wash  tbia  rooky 
coast.  A  auries  of  high  and  rooky  islands  lie  like  a  barrier 
in  front  of  it,  so  that  no  part  of  the  continent^  except  the 
penin&ula  of  Tres  Monies  is  exposed  to  the  ocean *s  swell 
Some  of  these  inlands  are  of  great  extent;  others  are  only 
»epa ruled  from  one  another  by  narrow  alraits^  which  are  not 
viitibU  ai  »orac  distance  from  the  o^^eii  ocean,  and  the  itilanda 
Bccordinjfly  appear  to  lie  a  continuouB  hiuh  rocky  shore.  The 
most  norUiern  is  the  island  of  Chdoe  [Cuiloe],  between 
which  aiid  the  continent  is  the  Gulf  uf  Ancud.  Iliia  island 
is  wjpurated  from  iheChonos  Archipelago,  which  lies  farther 
south,  by  a  channel  nearly  '20  miles  wide.  The  Chonos 
Archiptsla^o  occupies  ihe  space  belween  41"  and  46*  S.lat, 
and  consists  of  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  exietit:  they  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
narrow  straits,  and  the  t^ea  between  tliem  and  the  continent 
is  full  of  tditTs  and  rocks.  Then  follows  the  peninsula  of 
Tres  Monica,  which  is  nearly  isolated  by  a  deep  bav  that 
enters  the  continent  from  the  north,  and  extends  aWout  30 
miles  soutliward.  South  of  Ihe  peninsula  is  the  Gulf  of 
Peuas,  which  contains  only  scattered  islands;  but  near  47"* 
3u'S  latas  the  small  group  of  theGuamne€ol>latids,  rollowed 
by  Wellington  Island,  which  extends  from  47*'  50'  to  .10" 
S.  lat.»  and  in  some  parts  is  60  or  70  miles  wide*  It  is  how- 
ever conjectured  that  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  ih  s 
extensive  (sland  are  divided  into  several  smaller  islands  by 
narrow  channels.  The  long  js trait  which  st'pavaie^  Wel- 
linglou  Island  from  the  continent,  nnd  is  called  Mesier 
Channel,  is  on  an  average  two  mile^i  wide  touards  ca*'h 
extremity  ;  but  in  the  roifldb»  and  for  a  length  of  abont  40 
miles,  it  is  hardly  a  mile  wide,  and  in  three  particular  place** 
not  more  than  400  yards  wide.  A  broad  channel,  called 
the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  separates  Wellington  Isbnd  from  the 
Archipetago  of  Madre  de  I>ios,  This  archipelago,  which  is 
liltle  known,  is  separated  from  the  eonlinent  and  Hanover 
Islund  hy  D^ncepcion  Strait.  Hanover  Island  extends 
nesirly  a  degree  north  ami  iouth,  but  it  is  not  oficertained 
whether  or  not  ii  consists  of  several  islands.  The  strait 
ftonlh  of  tliis  inland,  called  Lord  Nelson's  Strait,  separates 
it  from  the  archipelago  of  Queen  Adelaide,  an  assemblage 
of  islands  winch  run  more  than  80  milr?s  nortb-west  and 
south-east:  only  a  small  number  of  them  have  been  sur- 
veyed, namely,  those  \thich  lie  contiguous  to  Smvth  Channel, 
which  separates  the  archipelaj^o  from  the  conlinenf,  and 
those  which  constitute  the  northern  shores  of  the  Stmit  of 
Magalhaens,  which  strait  hes  between  them  and  South 
Do-iolation  Uland.  [Maoalhaens.  Strait  of.]  These 
isiaiul>4  arc,  without  exception,  high  and  rugged,  and  have 
a  t'ipky  shore;  but  the  mountains  in  none  of  them  rise  to 
U^e  snow-line,  except  on  South  Desolation. 

The  interior  of  this  region  is  almost  entirely  unknown^ 
but  wc  have  some  information  respecting  the  climate  of  the 
coast  and  the  inlands.  The  difference  of  geographical  po- 
hiU  tti  hcn\een  ilie  two  extremes  being  tuurteen  degrees, 
OQ,'  would  expeci  to  find  a  greater  difterem  e  in  the  lempe- 
rat  *re  ihan  leally  exists.  On  ihe  island  of  Clnloe  the 
SOe^a  temperaiute  of  the  winter  secras  to  be  45°,  and  that 


of  the  spring  50°,  or  somewhat  more.     It  b  probablt  j 

the  mean  annual  temperature  is  as  higb  as  that  of  I 
for  though  the  summer- heat  is  ieit.  lUe  cold  ts  not  mm 
m  winter,  and  ice  is  never  farmed  in  the  low 
Darwin  has  compared  the  temperature  of  Pi 
the  Strnit  of  Magalhaens  CLt  Ihe  other  exii 
mountain-region  of  Patagonia,  with  that  of  Dub 
following  table  ;^ 

Lat.  Stiratiipr       Wtiil«     Dti«. 

fcrzBpvr.        temper,     ciM^ 

Dublin      .      .     63'  21'  N.     d^^il     39*,2     2i^M 
Tort  Famine.     53  38  S.     &U  33\03  !6*.S2 


Diff.        0    17  y^54       6M2    fAi 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  difference  in  tbi 
annual  temperature  between  S.  Carlos  m  Clu! or  i!>i1  f 
Famine  does  not  exceed  ten  degrees  of  Fafn 
do  not  think   that  a  country  of   simdar 
pointed  out  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  when'  ^uf| 
dilTerence    m  temperature   occurs.      This  phcft 
due  to  the  great  dampness  of  the  nt  - 
prevailing  wmds  blow  from  the  west,  1 
the  moisture  which  they  collect  in  pa    .. 
expanse  of  the  Pacilic;   and  this  moisture  l^in^  m 
condensed  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  Uw  U^M 
tains  along  the  shores,  descends   in  abundant  nil 
continual  rain.     In  Chiloe   fine  weather  alleiarig^ 
heavy  rain  from  September  to  March;  but  in  ibco 
months  a  day  seldom  passes  without   abundant 
the  peninsula  of  Ties  Monies  only  tw*o  or  thnei 
November  are  without  rain,  and  farther  KMitb| 
hardly  a  day  without  either  rain  or  snow  and  sk 
ing  to  the  seasons.     North-west  winds  pri^aibl 
clouds  atid  rain  in  abundance :  s:trong  south-K 
them,  and  partially  clear  the  sky :  Ifae  wind  then  t 
and  hauls  into  the  south-east  quarter,  where,  i ' 
interval  of  fine  weather,  ii  dies  away.     Light  brect0i| 
up  from  the  north-east,  freshening  as  they  wew  i 
north,  and  augment  (he  store  of  moisture  which  tli}i 
bring.     From  the  north  they  soon  shift  to  the  nsnil  ^ 
ter»  north-west,  and   between   that   point  and  loull 
they  shift  and  back  sometimes  for  weeks  before  1%^ 
another  turn  round.     It  never  blows  hard  frofoikf 
rarely  with  any  strength  from  north  east,  but  i 
from  south-east,  especially  about  the  middle  of  wicblil 
Juno  to  August).    The  north- west  em  gales  an- i 
so  furious  that  the  houses  are  not  secure^  and  tbeil 
trees  are   torn  up  by  the   roots.     In  summer  i 
winds  last    longer   and   blow   more    fr«queuil; 
wiTiter. 

The  constant  dampness  of  the  air,  thoupli  "^  ♦^^^ 
to  tn.my  European  plants,  especially  to  fruit 
a  vigorous  vegetation.  The  furests,  which  ► 
of  the  mouniams  for  two-thirds  of  their  heiplit  aaUftj 
S.  lut„  rival  in  luxuriance  ihose  of  the  tiMpicsi  i 
Slaiely  trees,  with  smooth  nnd  highly  coloured  I 
covered  with  piirasitical  plants;  large  and  el q^i 
numerous,  and  arborescent  grasses  twine  round  i*^ 
the  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  South  of  45®  S.  Ui- 
is  less  vigorous;  hul  even  at  the  most  southern  rttt 
tho  Strait  of  Mai^al  haens,  i  he  country  and  hilKframd 
of  2000  feet  above  the  sea  to  the  very  verge  of  h<^' 
mark,  are  covered  with  trees,  mostly  evergreen*. «»4^ 
large  enough  to  be  used  as  timber,  as  the  e*"ergf«<*  I 
(Fagus  bctuloides),  and  two  other  species  of  beedii  ( 
King  saw  large  and  woody -stemmed  trees  of  FudBT^ 
Veronica,  in  England  considered  as  tender  pltnllb  ^ 
tlower  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  i9l 
covered  two-lb  irds  down  with  snow,  and  ibis  »iiJn| 
perature  of  36". 

Where  the  mountains  border  on   tlte  casters 
kind  of  deer,  with  short  straight  horns,  is  abundiot 
are  also  pumas  as  far  south  as  53**  S.   laL, 
nutrias^   seals,  otters,  fur-seals,  and  sea  elephants 
is  very  plentiful,  especially  several    smaller  kind*,  < 
live  in  lire  aubaquatic  forests  formed  by  the  m^aoti 
weed  (FucuB  giguntous  of  Solander^  which  i« 
rocks  near  the  open  coast  and   in   the  numci^ 
Land-birds  are  not  numerous,  but  waier-fowtab 
which  there  is  ihc  black  necked  swan  tAns 
and  several  kinds  of  gecb-e  and  ducks.     Sheti"  i 
kinds  occur  in  the  recesses  of  the  inleif,  and  ihtytxMj 
the  principal  food  gf  ihe  khabitaQU  duruig  a  patt  ( 
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On  the  Guaiancco  Islands  and  the  Chonod  Arclii- 
ro  lilt"  p4»t:»u»  iriow'H  wiM     Tlie  Unrest  dag  up  on  an 

\  of  I  lie  \b.<\  nieinioiipd  a.chi[)ela«^o  measured  two 
»in  length  and  an  inch  in  thickness:  Uiey  were  quite 
lens. 

le  plains  of  Patajjonia.  which  occupy  the  ^'reater  por- 
of  the  couniry.  extend  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
.^'hich  separates  ihein  fruin  the  mountain  region  is  only 
rn  houili  of  40°  S.  lai. :   it  begins  on  the  shores  of  the 

t  of  Magalhaens  ai  Cape  Negro  (53'*  S.  lat.  and  75**  5o' 
.ms;.),  and  thence  runs  west- north-west  to  the  north- 

rn  exireiniiy  of  Oiway  Water,    follows  the  channels  of 

*)y  Passage  and  the  norihertj  shores  of  Skyring 
^r  to  7 'J?  W.  lonir..  and  then  extends  alon^r  the  eastern 
n  of  Obstruction  Sound,  Kirko  Water,  and  Last  Hope 
.  It  leaves  the  last-mentioned  inlet  near  71**  W.  lon^.. 
'  uns  due  northward  to  Mount  Stockes  and  Like  Viedma 
S.  long.)*     Farther  north  the  boundary-lino  is  not  yet 

tese  plains,  though  similar  in  aspect,  seem  nevertheless 
Ibr  in  their  natural  capacities.  Between  47**  and  48** 
U  the  coast  forms  a  wide  promontory,  projecting  near 
ailea  from  the  body  of  the  mainland.  On  this  promon- 
or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  at  the  back  of  Cape  Blanco, 
le  hi^h  lands  of  Et>pinosa,  which  are  visible  from  the 
Xhey  rise  at  least  4U0U  feet  above  I  he  sea,  and  form  a 

of  an  irregular  form  with  several  peaked  summits. 
lot  improbable  that  this  range  extenas  westward  until 
M  the  Andes.  On  this  promontory  and  the  contiguous 

as  far  north  as  4.0**  S.  lat.  and  southward  to  49**  8.  lat., 
oks  are  porphyritic,  but  they  seldom  rise  more  than 
r  400  feet  abo\*e  the  sea-level,  when  they  stretch  west- 
in  on  undulating  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  light 

soil,  through  which  the  rock  protrudes  in  many  places, 
ract  is  dry  and  parched,  and  has  no  vegetation  except 
tufts  of  i^rass  and  here  and  there  a  straggling  bush  of 
rts  or  of  a  dwarf  woody  shrub  which  supplies  good 
ood.  There  is  no  water.  This  tract  is  frequently  tra- 
1  k)y  the  native  tribes,  but  they  never  seem  to  stay  there 
\y  length  of  time. 

Jth  of  49**  S.  lat.  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Strait 
i-galhaens,  the  coast  presents  an  aspect  similar  to  that 

county  of  Kent  in  England,  but  instead  of  chalk,  the 
Mte  composed  of  soft  marly  clay,  without  any  gravel  or 
■sion  of  or((anic  remains.  Between  the  high  and  low 
aark,  there  is  a  smooth  beach  of  green  clay  hardened 
k  action  of  the  surf  to  the  consistence  of  stone,  which 
da  about  a  hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  and  is  succeeded 

soft  careen  mud,  over  which  the  water  gradually 
Kis.    The  outer  edge  of  the  clay  forms  a  ledge  parallel 

coast,  upon  the  whole  length  of  which  the  sea  breaks 
riolence.  The  sea-beach  between  the  high-water  mark 
he  cliffs  is  narrow,  and  consists  of  shingle  with  scat- 
masses  of  green  indurated  clay.  The  cliffs  themselves 
Lther  abruptly  to  the  hei<;ht  of  200  or  300  feet.  They 
the  descent  of  an  elevated  plain,  which  extends  several 

westward,  and  is  then  followed  by  an  escarpment  of 

100  to  150  feet  elevation,  which  constitutes  the  slope 
«ther  and  more  elevated  plain.  Thus  the  country  ex- 
&  from  east  to  west  in  wide  plains,  which  rise  one  above 
ther  liko  terraces.  About  100  miles  from  the  shores, 
Plains  seem  to  attain  an  elevation  of  near  1000  feet, 
r  surface  is  not  quite  level,  but  rises  a  little  between  the 

of  one  line  of  cliffs  and  the  base  of  the  next  above  it. 
plains  are  traversed  by  some  broad  and  Hat-bottomed 
etsions.  The  soil  consists  of  well-rounded  shinu^le 
'd  with  a  whitish  earth.  It  is  in  most  places  without 
lation.  Here  and  there  are  scattered  tufts  of  brown 
grass,  and  still  more  rarely  some  low  thorny  bushes, 
le  depressions  the  bushes  are  more  abundant,  and  in 
9  places  they  grow  up  to  stunted  trees.  Fresh  water  is 
>m  found,  but  salinas,  or  salt-pools,  are  numerous.  Ma- 
shells  are  frequently  scattered  over  ihe  plains,  but  they 
ind  most  on  the  plains  nearest  to  the  sea. 
le  plains  are  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
',  whose  mouth  is  near  50**  S.  lat.  It  was  ascended  by 
lain  Fiizroy  to  a  distance  of  140  miles  fiom  the  sea  m 
light  line,  and  245  miles  by  ihe  course  of  the  river.  The 
r  riiiiH  i!i  a  vust  exca\ation  beli>w  the  level  of  the  nei:^li- 
ing  |.laiiiM  K.i'i  of  m°  W  Ioii-j.,  ilii"  nmU  y  \niics  lie- 
•11  une  atid  fno  lu.lo  ..•  \>id....  aa  i  is  b.«i.ii(led  on  boili 
i  b)  htep  like  .era  e-,  uh  cli  iicai'  lie  >ca  ulutii  an  ele 
»n  of  only  dOU  feet,  but  gradually  rise  higher:  west  of  | 


70**  W.  long.,  they  are  about  1 000  feet  above  the  valley.  The 
valley  is  hardly  more  fertile  than  the  plain-*  which  sii'ro!:n  1 
it,  and  no  hushes  grow  in  the  upper  part :  even  ; he  wiry 
half  withered  gi-ass  is  <(canty.  West  of  70*,  the  valley  con 
tracts  in  some  parts  to  one  mile  in  width,  and  here  the  upi>cr 
part  of  the  adjacent  plains  is  capped  with  a  layer  of  lava, 
which,  where  it  begins,  is  only  ViO  feet  thick,  "but  farther 
west  increases,  so  that  at  a  dis-tanre  of  about  40  miles  it  is 
.120  feet  thick.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  1400  feet  above  the 
valley,  which  is  400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lava  seems  to 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  platform  of  the 
plains  probably  attains  an  elevation  of  2000  or  3000  feet. 
The  width  of  the  lava  seem  to  be  about  100  miles.  The  layer 
of  earth  on  which  it  rests  does  not  differ  from  the  materials 
of  which  the  plains  near  the  Atlantic  are  composed.  Wiihin 
the  lava  district,  between  71**  and  72'  W.long.,  the  valley  it 
from  5  to  15  miles  wide,  and  there  is  here  a  flat  tract  of  ap- 
parently good  land,  exhibiting  many  swampy  places  covered 
with  rich  herbage ;  and  higher  up  there  is  a  large  plain,  on 
which  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  bushes  are  sparingly  scat- 
tered; yet  parts  of  this  plain  may  be  called  fertile  and 
woody  by  comparison  with  the  tracts  farther  east 

Though  Captain  Fitzroy  ascended  the  Santa  Cruz  river 
within  30  miles  from  the  Andes,  and  about  60  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  he  found  that  the  volume  of  water  did  not  di- 
minish, whence  he  infers  that  its  upper  course  must  be 
alonf^  the  base  of  the  Andes  from  north  to  south,  and  that 
it  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  near  45^  S.  lat.  It  is  supposed  to  traverse, 
in  this  upper  course,  several  lakes,  among  which  is  Viedma 
or  Capar  Lake,  which  lies  between  48**  and  49®  S.  lat.,  and 
is  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  12  wide.  On  its  west- 
ern side  the  Andes  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Santa 
Cruz  river  runs  on  an  average  from  6  to  7  knots  an  hour, 
and  in  the  course  of  200  miles  falls  400  feet.  At  its  mouth 
it  forms  an  eestuary,  in  which  the  neap-tides  rise  18  feet, 
and  the  spring  tides  from  38  to  42.  The  extensive  shoals 
which  lie  near  the  mouth  of  this  ri\'er  are  ascribed  to  the 
meeting  of  the  rapid  stream  with  an  extraordinary  tide. 

The  country  north  of  45**  S.  lat.  differs  from  the  southern 
plains.  The  shores  are  fronted  by  rocky  reefs  extending 
from  2  to  3  miles  fnim  high-water  mark,  which  are  dry  at 
low  tides,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  seals.  The 
beach  is  rather  steep,  and  consists  of  shingle.  Above  it  ex- 
tends an  undulating  country,  which  at  some  distance  rises 
into  hills.  The  summits  of  the  hills  nearest  to  the  coast 
are  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  and  as  it  were  paved  with 
rounded  silicious  pebbles,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  in  no 
instance  lying  loose  or  in  heaps.  But  the  hills  of  the  inte- 
rior are  flat-topped  and  uniform  in  height  for  many  miles 
inland.  Though  the  soil  here  also  is  gravelly  and  parched, 
and  in  most  places  exhibits  a  very  scanty  vegetation,  the 
valleys  and  lower  elevations  are  mostly  covered  with  grass 
and  shrubby  plants.  In  several  places  there  are  tracts  co- 
vered with  good  grass  and  stunted  trees,  especially  at  Came- 
rones  Bay  and  north  of  it.  On  the  banks,of  the  Chupat 
river  and  the  western  shores  of  New  Bay  (Bahia  Nuevo), 
there  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  a  fine  dark  soil,  and 
producing  abundance  of  fire- wood  and  excellent  pasturage. 
Wild  cattle  abound,  and  are  very  numerous  on  the  natural 
meadows  which  extend  far  inland  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chupat  river.  The  river  Chupat,  at  the  distance  of  20 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  only  100  yards  wide,  and  six  feet 
deep  at  low-water,  so  that  only  vessels  drawing  7  feet  water 
can  enter  its  mouth  at  high-water.  This  river  runs  with  a 
winding  course  through  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  over  which 
an  immense  quantity  of  drift  timber  is  scattered,  and  large 
trees  are  found  several  hundred  yards  from  its  banks.  Tl)is 
circumstance,  and  the  vol(*anic  scoria  found  on  its  banks, 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  river  rises  in  the  Andes, 
and  inundates  its  valley  to  a  great  extent  when  the  moun- 
tain snow  is  dissolved  by  the  summer  heat. 

The  climate  of  the  plains  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the 
mountain  region.  Their  sterility  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  rain. 
Westerly  winds  are  prevalent  during  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  though  they  drench  the  westein  declivity  of  the 
Andes  with  rain,  not  a  drop  falls  on  the  plains  while  they 
bhiw.  Even  durinc;  the  three  winter  monihs  (from  J  une  to 
Aujrust)  lilt  e  laih  falls  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  it 
comes  down  heavily  for  ihree  or  four  days  iti  !»ucceN!^ion. 
Sua- winds  sometimes  bring  small  fine  lam  fur  a  few  hours, 
all  through  the  year,  but  not  enough  for  the  support  of  r 
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ge table  productions.  But  it  appears  ihikl  rain  is  mote 
abundant  in  ibe  interior  of  the  plains  north  of  45*^  S*  lat. 
Tlio  Rio  Negro  covers  the  adjarent  coiinlry  with  water  to  a 
great  extent  in  auiuoui  (May  and  June),  %vhen  no  snow  on 
Ibe  Ande^  is  dissolved.  These  iniindaiiona  ore  produced  by 
the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  interior  of  the  country* 
Otherwise  the  chmale  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  Generally 
a  bright  sunny  day  is  succeeded  by  a  cloudlesst  and  ex- 
tremely clear  night.  In  autnmer  the  heat  is  scorching:, 
but  not  sultry;  and  in  winter,  ihough  the  weather 
ia  Fomeiiraea  veiT  cold,  especially  during  southerly  winds 
the  air  h  aUvays  elastic  and  wholesome.  Chaniies  of  wind 
are  sudden,  and  cause  rapid  though  not  very  great  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  Sometimes  the  sky  is  slightly  or  par- 
tially overcast,  and  occasionally  clouded  heavily,  but  on 
most  da)S  there  is  a  bright  sunshino  and  a  fresh  or  strong 
Hresterly  wind. 

The  plains  differ  from  the  mo  an  tain- region  both  in  vege- 
tation and  in  animals*  The  natives  have  dogs  and  herds 
of  horsoa,  and  theie  are  wild  cattle,  as  already  mentioned, 
gn  the  banks  of  the  river  Chupat,  Guanacoes  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  more  so  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
plains.  Pumas  are  found  every  where,  and  wolves  on  the  north- 
er n  plains.  There  are  several  species  of  foxes,  as  well  as  cavias^ 
armadillos  and  tucu-tucu,  a  little  animal  like  a  rabbit  On 
the  coast  there  are  common  seaU,  fur-seals,  and  sea  lions. 
Land-birds  are  not  numerous,  except  emus,  condors,  and 
can  ion  hawks.  Teals,  parti  tdges.  doves,  snipes,  and  rails 
however  are  frequently  met  with,  which  pass  southward  or 
northward  according  to  the  season.  The  sea-birds  consist 
of  gulls,  giebes,  and  penguins.  There  is  no  flsh  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  river  owing  to  its  great  rapidity,  but  on  the  coast 
they  are  rather  plentiful,  the  larger  species  reseiubling  cod, 
lin^,  and  salmon  *  lnsect.4  are  rare,  except  scorpions.  Be- 
tween Cape  Blancx*  and  Port  Desire  ihere  are  numerous 
mhnas,  or  extensive  hullows  filled  with  salt,  in  which 
the  solid  mass  is  several  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  very 
white  and  good  salt  Near  Port  S.  Julian  there  are  salt 
lakes,  in  which  the  salt  cr)'stallizes  in  grout  cubes, 

Muibttimts,— The  inhabitants  of  the  raouutain-Tegion 
are  difierent  from  ihose  of  the  plains.  The  natives  of  the 
plams  are  called  Pataganians,  or  Horselitdians*  a3  they 
wander  about  in  the  interior  on  horse  back*  and  do  not  live 
on  the  shores.  The  natives  of  the  mountain -region  me 
called  Canoe- Indians,  because  they  live  unly  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  frequetitly  remove  from  one  inlet  to  another  in 
canoes.  The  latter  are  at  present  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Fuegians,  it  being  certain  that  they  belong  to  the 
aame  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Tierra 
del  Fucgo. 

The  Patagonians  were  so  called  by  Magalbaens  when  be 
saw  them  at  Port  S.  Julian  in  t52tJ.  He  found  them  to  be 
of  a  gigantic  stature,  seven  French  feet  m  height,  and  their 
feet  being  wrapped  up  in  rough  gitanaco  skins  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards.  Probably  their 
footsteps  in  the  sand  were  noticed,  and  excited  some  such 
exclamations  as  *  que  pat  agones  I*  (what  large  feet  fj.  His 
account  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  these  people  was  partly 
conflrmctl  and  partly  contradicted  by  later  navigators. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Captain  Byron  met 
with  a  number  of  Patagonians,  of  whom  the  men  were  not 
less  than  ei^ht  feet,  and  some  even  exceeded  nine  in  height ; 
the  women  were  from  Beven  feet  and  a  half  to  eight  feel. 
This  account  was  contradicted  by  Wallis  and  Bougainville. 
It  teems  that  tkere  has  been  some  exaggeration  in  the 
accounts  of  the  great  stature  of  the  Patagonians;  but  even 
the  akdful  oIKcers  who  conducted  the  last  survey  of  these 
coasts  admit  tlmt  the  Patagonians  are  distinguished  by  their 
file.  Captain  Fiizroy  ob&orves  that  among  two  or  three 
hundred  of  these  people  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  are  seen 
whose  lieight  is  under  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches,  though 
none  have  recently  been  measured  who  exceeded  six  feet 
and  some  inches.  Their  head,  according  ioCaplainFiiaroy,is 
rather  broad,  but  not  high,  and  except  in  a  few  in  stances,  the 
forehead  is  smsill  and  low.  Their  hair,  which  hangs  loosely, 
is  black,  coarse,  and  very  diriy.  Their  brow  is  prominent, 
and  the  eyes  rather  small,  black,  and  ever  restless.  Detici- 
ency  of  eycbruw  lieightens  the  peculiar  expression  of  the 
eyes,  and  imparts  lo  iheir  physiognomy  a  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  shrewdness,  daring  and  timidity,  logeiher  with 
ibat  sini^ular  wild  luok  which  is  never  seen  in  cnili>ed  man 
Tbeur  faces  are  roundish,  and  the  projection  of  the  cheek 
booes  mnkes  tfwm  look  im usually  wide.    The  nose  is  a  little 


depressed,  narrow  betweeti  the  efe«,  but  broid  ml 

between  the  nostrils,  which  are  rather  large.    Tbo 
large  and  coarsely  formed,  with  thick  tip*.    Their 
often  very  good,  though  rather  large.     The  chin  h 
broad  and  prominent.    All  the  features  are  large  n<  ^ 
eyes.     They  have  little  hair  either  on  the  face  of  tl^l 
and  they  attempt  to  eradicate  it.    Their  bands  aol 
comparatively  small.     Their  limbs  are  not  so  mui 
their  height  und  apparent  bulk  would  induct*  oob 
po*ie ;  ttiey  are  aUo  rounder  and  smoother  ihftii  i 
white  men.    Their  colour  is  a  rich  reddish  brown, 
that  of  rusty  iron  and  clean  copper,  rather  dtrj 
copper,  yet  not  so  dark  as  good  old  mabogaur. 
mantle   made  of  skins   sew^  together,   looitrfy  pj 
about  their  bodies  and  hanging  from  the  shuuldi'n  i 
ankles,  adds  »o  much  to  their  apparent  magnUudctii^J 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  are  only  a  ftt 
above  six  feef,  till  they  are  actually  measured- 
gonians  wander  about  in  the  extenvive  plains 
Rio  Ne^ro,  and  traverse  that  immense  distauoe 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.    The  same  inf 
seen  at  Gregory  Bay  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaeai,! 
ber,  1831  ;  at  the  Rio    Negro,  in   September,  H 
again   at  Gregory  Bay,  in   March,  1833.    Tlieir 
subsistence  is  the  tle!>h  of  mares,  emus,  caviti^tfii  , 
coes.     They  brod  their  meat  and  eat  it  with  a  \^i 
and   salt    There  ire   two  wild  roots  which  * 
culled  iust  and  the  other  chalas.  The  iut  ist 
which,  when   cleaned   and  baked,  becomes 
yam.    The  chmlds  is  a  long  white  root  about 
goose-quilU  and  is  eaten  roasted  or   put  in 
they  make  for  women  and  sick  people.  Dogs 
nor  are  horses,  unless  disabled  by  accident, 
in  shape  not  unlike  gipsy-tents.  They  consist 
in  the  ground,  to  which  others  are  fastened . 
covered  with  skins  sewn  together^  except  toward 
where  they  are  open. 

That  tribe  of   Patagonians  which   prt 
southern  plains  is  called  Te-huel-het,  or  > 
In  the  stony  district  between  49*  and  45**  noiic  ^  .• 
seem  to  make  a  long  stay.    North  of  46^  there  art 
be  three  other  tribes:  the  Pe-huehcbe.  or  Ea*lcr«i 
who  move  about  in  the  country  alon[;  the  coast 
lian  Indians,  who  ramble  over  the  districts  a<' 
Andes  south  of  42° ;  and  the  Molu-che,  or  W 
who  occupy  the  interior  of  the  country  south  I 
Negro  to  about  42°  S.  lat. 

The  mountain  region  is  inhabited  by  two 
Fuegians.  Near  Utway  and  Sky  ring  Wat< 
which  Captain  Fitzroy  calls  Huemul,  becai 
many  skins  of  a  kind  of  roebuck,  which  is 
Ima,  in  his  *  History  of  Chili,'  huemuL 
which  inhabits  the  western  coast  of  Patogonii, 
Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  promontory  ijf  Xm 
he  calls  Chonos,  founding  the  name  on  the  luppott 
this  tribe  once  advanced  as  far  north  as  Cinkt^tt^' 
over  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  which  at  present 
inhabited.  The  Fuegians  are  rather  short,  vaiii 
from  4  feet  10  inches  to  5  feet  G  inches,  yc^  ' 
as  bulky  as  those  of  a  man  of  six  feet, 
joints  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  truiif.,  -w-- 
them  a  clumsy  appearance.  Passing  so  much  tioit 
huts  (ivigwams),  or  cramped  in  small  canoes,  the 
size  of  their  legs  are  injured,  and  lliey  tno^e  i 
stooping  posture,  with  the  knees  much  benL  That, 
is  that  of  old  mahoganv,  or  rather  between  dark 
brouze.  The  average  height  of  I  he  women  it  foui 
some  inches.  The  most  remaikable  traits  in  diM 
tenancc  are,  an  extremely  small  low  forehead,  b  j* 
brow*  small  eyes,  wide  cheek-bunes,  wide  a 
a  large  mouth,  and  thick  lips.  Their  eyes  y. 
and  as  restless  as  tho&e  of  ravages  in  general,  i  \^^ 
always  narrow  between  the  e)es,  and  almost  0s V 
hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  lank,  Tlidr  shoal" 
but  high,  and  the  chest  and  body  very  larg^ 
and  legs  are  rounder  and  less  mu-- '•'"■ 
Europeans.  The  muscles  of  the  i 
those  of  the  legs  small.  It  is  ren 
living  in  a  very  cold  climate,  they  ha\- 
for  u  scmp  of  hide,  uhich  la  lied  to  li 
body  by  a  siring  round  the  waist,  serwt  on 
The  women  have  generally  a  seal  skin  wnp[ 
and  ft  dimiuutiT«j  apron.    Their  c&noos  tue  isade  < 
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of  bark  sewed  together,  from  12  to  20  feet  long,  and 
^l  to  2  feet  wide  in  llie  tniddle,  the  extremities  being 

together.    Their  wigwams  or  huts  arc  !$h^|>ed  hke 

m.  ahaut  S  (eet  high  and  from  4  to  8  yurds  in  dij^- 
They  are  made  of  biant'Jies  of  tree^,  siiuck  inio  the 

dntirl  hent  togetlier  townrdi  tht*  top«  on  iho  outride  of 
b  skins,  piuces  of  hark,  and  buni;hes  of  coarsrc  grass  aio 
'  \y  fastened.      The  Chonos   Indians   have  canoes,  or 

boAts,  made  of  planka  &ewn  loffclhcr  with  strips  of 
bark  and  rushes.  Theie  boats  are  nearly  30  feet 
and  7  feet  broad,  and  are  pulied  with  ours.  The  tribes 
upersed  aroont^  ihc  islands  in  small  fdmiliea  on  arcount 
»  scarcity  of  fo^.  They  live  only  on  seaU,  birds,  fi&h» 
Mrtieularly  shell-li^h,  und  (hey  are  consequently  always 
ig  from  one  place  to  another.  Daring  the  summer  they 
:  ihe  coasU  where  they  obtain  a  ^reat  quantity  of  egg^i 

ng  birds,  besides  teals,  which  come  to  shore  to  breed 
n.  In  winter  ibey  retire  more  to  the  interior 
rch  of  shelMlsh,  and  the  sinull  but  numerous 
I  fish  which  they  catch  among  the  sea- weed 

_    'anteun).    The  Fuegiaiis,  like  all  savages  livmg 

produce  of  fishing,  seem  mucli  morti  inclined  to  mi- 

"  eir  condition  by  adopting  the  habits  of  foreigners 

e  Paragon ians  or  other  American  tiibe^i  who  subsist 

chase. 

ifig   VoyagCM  of  the    Advtrnittre   and  Beagle; 
uenos  Ayrs9  and  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata.) 

'AN*    [Hindustan,  tqL  xii*.  p.  215,] 
TAP'iCO.     [Mabylani)] 
TEAN.    [Sulo  Archipblago.] 
TEL  This  painter  wa?*  a  native  of  France,  but  neilber 
e  nor  the  master  under  whom  he  studied  is  known, 

ia  not  a  httle  surprising,  considering  the  high  and 
fed  admiration  in  which  his  works  are  held.  He  ap- 
to  have  taken  Claude  Lorraine  for  his  model,  and  in 
Fn  country  he  is  called  ihe  French  Claude.  It  cannot 
i  be  said  that  he  equalled  thai  great  artist,  yet  it  is  no 
honour  to  have  imiiaied  him  successfully.  His  works 
that  he  diligently  studied  nature.  His  subjects  wero 
swell  choiiCfi:  hitj  foregrounds  are  judiciouJv  broken, 
stances  admirable;  the  scenery,  rucks,  and  ibe  forrat 
I  trees  remai  kably  elegant  and  airy.  The  antique 
nga,  ruins  ot  aqueducts,  vases,  and  other  ornaments 
freat  variety  and  richness  to  his  pictures.     His  touch 

»and  firm,  and  his  colouring  clear  and  natural.     His 
are  superior  lo  those  of  Claude,  being  generally 
It  and  correctly  drawn. 
TELLA.     [Skeleton.] 
TELLA.    [Gervicobranchiata.] 
TENT,    Before  apply  in  fx  for  a  patent  for  an  inventionj 
lusiderations  are  necessary  :  Urst,  what  is  entitled  to  a 
t;  and  next,  whether  the  inYention  has  the  requisito 
»ions. 

the  first  place,  the  machine,  operation,  or  subsfance 
d,  for  which  a  patent  is  sohciied,  must  be  new  to 
Uise,  either  the  original  invention  of  the  patentee,  or 
by  him  and  first  made  public  here.  A  patent 
obramed  for  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland^  although 
Itict  of  it  may  have  been  publicly  knos^n  and  in  use 
or  in  both  of  the  other  two  crmn tries, 
ihe  second  place,  the  subject  of  the  invention  must  be 
L  lo  the  public,  something  applicable  to  the  production 
reudible  article,  this  being  the  con  struct  ion  pvit  upon 
ords  *  new  manufacture'  in  the  i>taluto  of  James  1. 
liicmery  of  a  philosophical  principle  is  not  considered 
Bd  to  such  prolei^tion  :  such  piinciple  must  be  applied, 
1t0  manner  of  such  application  is  a  fit  j»ubject  for  a 
t 

entions  entitled  to  patent  may  he  briefly  enumerated 
bws  :-- 

M  new  combination  of  mechanical  parts,  whereby  a 
fftchme  IS  produced,  although  each  of  the  parts  sepa* 
be  old  and  well  knovvn. 

'An   improvement  on   any  machine  whereby  such 
le  18  rendered  capable  of  performing  bettei*  or  more 
Uy. 

hen  the  vendible  substance  ia  the  thing  produced 
chemical  or  other  procesats*.  such  aa  niedR'ines  or 

Where  an  old  substance  i**  improved  by  some  new 
pg,  the  means  uf  producing  the  improvement  is  m 
H»es  pateniable/ 

fee  inreiitor  think  that  the  miichine,operation^orsub- 
1  product?d  coioe!4  under  any  of  Ihew  enumeralioiis, 


and  thai  it  is  new,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  public,  bo 
may  enter  a  caveat  at  the  Pateni-Oflke,  and  at  the  offices  of 
the  attorney-general  and  the  solicj tor-gen cf ah  in  the  fotlow- 
ing  form : — 

'  Caveat  against  granting  letlers-patenl  to  any  person  of 
persons  tor  (ht^re  describe  the  invention  in  the  most  gcnorat 
terms),  without  giving  notice  to  A*B.,  of  ,  in 

the  county  of 
(Date). 
The?»e  t-aveats  stand  good  for  twelve  months,  and  may  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year:  the  fee  for  entering  such  caveat 
is  59,  at  each  oflHee. 

As  soon  as  the  caveat  is  entered,  ihe  inventor  may  find  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  workmen  or  others,  iti 
order  to  carry  his  invention  into  effect ;  and  if  in  domg  this  he 
should  make  knbwn  lo  them  hih  invention,  he  will  not  thereby 
lose  his  light  lo  a  palejU,  Any  communiration  which  is 
necessary  ft»r  carrying  his  ideas  into  effect  is  not  considered 
as  a  legal  publication,  which  would  of  course  vitiate  his 
right,  as  the  invention  could  no  longer  be  called  new,  Bui 
though  the  inventor  is  thus  protected  in  his  experiments, 
and  is  safe  while  dealing  with  honest  people,  he  is  not 
protected  against  fraud.  If  a  person  in  the  secret  should 
make  such  invention  public,  or  cause  it  to  be  used  by  seve- 
ral persons  between  the  time  of  entering  the  caveat  and  the 
next  stage  of  proceeding,  that  of  sending  in  the  petition,  no 
patent  could  be  obtaine(Caa  the  declaration  that  accompanies 
the  petition  could  not  be  made,  or,  if  made,  would  be  un* 
true.  Again,  if  Ruch  workman,  instead  of  making  it  pyblic, 
were  to  give  to  some  other  person  the  necessary  information, 
the  latter  might  apply  for  a  patent  for  such  invention  as  his 
own  ;  and  if  he  could  succeed  in  concealing  the  source  of 
his  in  formation  by  a  false  declaration,  he  might  force  the  real 
inventor  to  allow  him  to  participate  in  such  patent,  or  to 
forego  it  altogether.  The  caveat  can  do  no  more  than  pre- 
vent any  one  stealing  ihe  ideas  of  an  inventor  and  appro- 
priating them  to  hi^  own  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  in- 
ventor; and  it  will  also  ensure  notice  of  any  applicalioii  for 
a  patent  for  a  similar  invention,  and,  in  some  cases,  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  lime  and  money  upon  a  subject  for 
which  no  patent  could  be  obtained.  This  is  all  that  a 
caveat  can  do:  its  clfect  in  frequently  much  overrated.  If 
any  one  apply  for  a  patent,  the  title  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  caveat,  the  attorney  or  solicitor  general 
will  send  a  notice  of  such  application  to  the  enterer  of  the 
caveat,  who,  if  he  should  ttunk  such  application  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  invention,  must,  within  seven  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  notice,  state  in  answer  Im  intention  of  op- 
posing such  patent* 

The  attorney  or  solicitor  general  then  summons  tlie  ap- 
plicants to  appear  separately  before  him ;  and  if  he  sliould 
be  of  opinion  that  the  two  patents  will  interfere  wiih  each 
olheri  or  are  viilually  the  same,  the  usual  course  is  not  to 
grant  any  patent  except  to  the  two  claimants  conjointly, 
though  if  priority  of  invention  can  be  proved  by  cuher,  lio 
has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  statute.. 

If  the  invention  is  of  such  a  nature  llrat  it  can  at  once  be 
produced  or  put  into  operation,  no  caveat  is  needed ;  and 
mdeed  a  caveat  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  the  very  alten^ 
lion  and  opposition  which  it  is  intended  lo  prevent.  Where 
some  experiments  or  operations  which  require  assLi>tHnce 
must  be  performed  before  a  deHnite  title  can  he  given  to  the 
invention,  as  must  be  done  in  the  declaration  and  petition, 
it  is  much  belter  lo  avoid  the  caveat;  and  by  getting  the 
different  parts  of  the  machiner)'  or  operation*  performed  by 
different  persotis,  if  possible,  keep  the  invention  a  secret 
until  the  patent  right  be  secured. 

The  next  step  is  lodmw  up  a  petition  to  the  crown,  before 
doing  whirh  however  the  title  of  the  patent  must  be  settled. 
To  those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,  this  may  not 
seem  a  very  diOkuU  matter,  but  in  fact  it  lerjuuvs  the 
greatest  care ;  fur  the  least  discrepancy  between  theti'lo  and 
the  description  contained  in  the  specification  will  endanger 
the  pa  tent.  C^ee  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Farey  and  others  beforo 
a  Committeo  of  the  Hotise  of  Cummons  upon  this  subject^ 
1^29.) 

The  title  should  set  forth  the  subject  of  the  patent  in 
such  terms  that  any  one  may  see  if  a  patent  has  beuu  taken 
out  or  applied  for  in  ibe  case  of  any  similar  invcniion. 

The  titles  of  patents  collectively  should  foim  an  index  of 
■  he  inventions  thus  prote<^te(].  It  is  a  comm^'n  praciico 
however  to  make  the  title  us  obscure  as  il  can  be  made 
without  endangering  the  patent,  in  order  that  the  roal 
object  of  it  may  be  kept  secrot.    But  ihm  it  a  matter  of 
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,reat  difficulty^  and  hm  often  justly  vititited  a  patent.  The 
aw  requires  all  pati?nted  inveniiotis  lo  bo  open  to  public 
inspection^  and  ihe  enierer  of  a  caveat  may  berbeiilud  by  a 
tiile,  for  tthhougb  Ihe  subjects  may  be  tbe  itamc,  a  lille 
may  exprciSH  ilie  invention  no  fainily,  or  indeed  so  fuUely, 
tbttt  ihe  Rimilnrity  of  two  invcn lions  may  escupe  tbo  notice 
of  The  attorney-general,  and  injustice  may  be  done  by 
granting  a  patent  to  one  party  while  priority  of  iuvenliou 
belongs  to  anulher  By  the  5  St  6  Will.  1V„  c.  83,  a  pa- 
tentee is  allowed  to  tnler  a  disclaimer  of  any  part  of  ihu 
tilk  or  spec  I  fi  cat  ion  witli  the  consent  of  the  attorney-gencrat 
or  »oliciior- general,  who  may  order  such  disclaimant  to  pub- 
lish bis  disclaimer.  This  act  supplies  a  remedy  for  unin- 
tentional errors,  but  is  ineffectual  where  the  tiUe  is  pur- 
posely made  obscure.  Besides  this,  the  disclaimer  does  not 
operate  retrospectively,  so  that  if  an  action  be  cymmenred 
before  the  entry  of  the  disclaimer,  the  title  and  s  pea  Heal  ion 
must  be  adduced  on  the  trial  as  they  originally  stood.  A 
caveat  may  be  entered  against  ihe  granting  of  such  dis- 
claimer. 

The  fuUowing  are  a  few  instances  ef  patents  being  lost 
through  defective  titles  : — 

In  the  case  of  King  t\  Metcalfe  (2  Starkie.  N.  P.C,  249), 
tbe  Kubject  of  the  patet^t  was  a  b air- brush,  in  which  the 
hairs  were  of  unequal  length  :  in  tbe  lille  it  was  described 
afl  a  *TapcrinsT  Brush,*  which  was  considererl  as  intended  to 
mislead  the  public,  as  not  being  a  descriplion  of  the  subject 
of  ihe  patent,  and  it  was  annulled  accord mgly.  In  Coch- 
rane I'.  Smethurst  (K.B.,  1  Slarkio,  205j.  the  pafent  was 
for  R  certain  lamp,  but  the  title  called  it  an  *  Improved  Me- 
thod of  lighting  Cities,  Tuwna,  and  Villages/  The  patent 
in  this  ca»e  wa^  held  to  be  void,  an  the  specific  atian  only 
described  a  new  lamp,  and  «ot  an  'improved  method  of 
lighting'  al  all;  and  it  was  also  objecttd,  that  as  it  was 
equally  applicable  to  lighthouses,  harbours,  shipping,  &.c., 
the  title  waa  otherwise  iraperfeet.  If  tbe  title  had  Ijeen  for 
an*  Improved  Lamp 'or  an  *  Improvement  on  Lumps/  the 
patent  would  have  been  valid.  In  the  ca^e  of  King  v.  Whee- 
W,  the  patent  set  forth  in  its  title  a  *New  and  Improved 
Mode  of  Dryinz  and  Preparing  Malt,'  whereas  the  specifi- 
cation described  a  met  hud  of  reburning  malt  which  had 
already  been  made,  so  as  to  produce  a  colouring  matter  for 
beer  and  other  liquors.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one 
had  intended  to  lake  out  a  palent  for  produeini^  colouring 
matter,  he  would  never  have  collected  from  this  titles  that 
the  patent  was  likely  to  interfere  with  bis  invention.  In 
tbe  case  of  Bloxam  t\  Elsee  (6  Barn,  and  Cress.,  169  & 
178).  tbo  title  of  a  patent  which  came  in  question  was  *  A 
Machine  for  making  Paper  in  Single  Sheeis,  without  Seam 
or  Joining,  from  1  to  12  feet  and  upwards  in  width,  and 
from  L  to  45  feet  and  upwards  in  length'  The  specificahon 
however  descnbed  a  machine  only  capable  of  producing 
paper  of  one  width  or  to  a  certain  widih*  Now  if  an  m- 
ventor  who  thought  of  taking  a  patent  for  a  machine  to 
make  p<jper  of  a  greater  width  than  \*1  feet  had  looked  at 
the  title  only  of  this  patent,  he  would  have  supposscd  that 
flueh  a  patent  already  existed  ;  hut  if  he  had  inspected  the 
specification,  he  would  have  fjund  that  it  did  nut  bear  out 
the  title,  as  the  machine  therein  described  was  not  capable 
of  making  paper  of  a  width  greater  than  12  feet.  The  pa- 
tent then  was  invalid,  as  the  title  comprised  mure  than  the 
specification.  This  is  the  most  rommon  error  that  paten  fees 
fall  into,  Jessop's  case,  cited  during  the  trial  of  BonUon 
and  Walt  against  Bull,  in  !795,  by  Mr.  Justice  BuUer.  is 
another  instance-  A  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  *  New 
Watch,'  whereas  the  apecificalion  only  described  a  particu- 
lar movement  in  a  watch,  which  was  the  real  in  veil  lion, 
and  tbe  patent  was  therefore  void. 

An  honest  and  vaUd  title  may  he  stated,  in  a  few  werds, 
to  boi  a  description  of  the  precise  object  of  the  invention  in 
tbe  most  simple  language. 

The  ti.le  being  settled,  the  petition  must  be  drawn  in  the 
following  form:  — 

•The  humble  petition  of  A,  B.,  of  ,  in  the 

eounty  of  , 

*  Showelh, 

•That  your  petitioner  hath  invented  (here  insert  the  title 
which  Viju  intend  the  patent  to  bearK  that  he  is  the  first 
and  true  inventor  thereof,  and  that  it  has  not  been  priicli^ed 
by  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  to  his  know- 
ledge and  belief. 

*  Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays  that  your 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  him',  his 
0Mecuton,  MdmJBiutrBton,  and  a«6Jgna,  your  royal  letters- 


patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  for  tbal^^ 

benefit,  and  advantage  of  his  said  inventioti  witbifi  En 
and  Wales  and  the  luwn  of  Berwick  upon-Twei'd.  < 
in  afl  i/nur  Mitjesty''s  colonies  and  piantationM  a6i 
the  tetra  of  l4  yearn,  pursuant  to  iho  statute  in  I 
made  and  provided.' 

The  passage  in  Italics  must  be  omitted  if  the  mT 
nt«t  intend  to  obtain  patent  for  the  colonies.     This  [ 
With  a  deelarntion  annesed,  must  be  lefi  at  tlie  ui8Mi 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depaMi 
declaration    is   in  lieu  of  the  affidavit  which  wsi  i 
unlil  the  passing  of  the  Act  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c-  S2. 

A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  pelif itm,  titfi 
may  be  received;  which  contains  a  refei^ence  to  tht| 
or  solicitor  general  to  report  if  the  inveotioo  ad 
of  letters-patent.     If  such  report  be  fe^ouraWe^rtj 
taken  and  left  at  the  Home-otlice  for  the  ^ueeft)|, 
which  is  uddresaed  to  the  attorney  or  solicitorj 
directs  the  bill  lo  be  prepured.  The  bill  is  in  cfl? , 
of  the  patent,  and  contains  the  grant  with  an  alloi 
clauses  and  provisos  in  the  letters-patent,    h  ni 
tht;  secretary  of  stale  for  the  home  depart mentp  I 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  Ifal  this  stageofihei 
any  person  should  wi^h  Ici  oppose  the  patent,  a  c^ivei 
entered  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  tbtie 
quired  to  deposit  3t^/.  at  the  otiice  of  the  attornejra 
general  to  cover  the  patentee's  expenses  if  he  tbd 
in  establishing  his  right  to  patent  Tbe  bill,  «b«a| 
must  be  left  at  the  oilice  of  the  secretary  of  stale  K 
department  for  the  queen*s  sign  manual.    It  mfl 
passed  at  tbe  fiif^net*oflice»  where  letters  of  va  ^ 
lord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal  will  be  made  out  hfi 
clerks  of  tbe  signet;  and  lastly*  the  clerk  of  T 
will  make  on*  other  letters  of  warrant  to  the  lorde 
in  whoiie  oHice  the  patent  will  he  prepared,  scalsd  i 
great  beal,  and  delivered  to  the  patentee.    Cuai 
numbet-  of  ntfiees  through  which  a  patent  paieeih  ttl 
be  supposed  that  the  in<)uiry  into  the  validity  of  ikdj 
is  very  rigid,  and  that,  when  once  the  palent  I4  i  " 
is  safe   from  opposition.      But  in  reality  the  livi 
through  whose  otHces  it  is  carried  exercise  no  oni 
tbe  validity  of  the  patentee's  claim  ;  the  whule  r« 
rests  upon  himself,  as  will  be  s«J€n  by  perusing  thti 
abstract  of  the  form  of  letters  parent: — 

The  fust  part  of  the  patent  recites  tha  petitioftHi 
deration,  and  sets  forth  the  title  which  has  beeftj' 
the  invention  by  the  inventor. 

The  'iud  relates  to  the  grantini;  the  sole 
vent  inn  to  the  inventor  fur  tlie  space  of  fourteen  f 
by  all  other  persons  are  restjamed  from  using  Iw 
wiihtj^ui  a  licence  m  writing  first  had  and  o'^r   '*^^f«"l 
paieniee^  and  persons  are  le^int'ted  from  v 
imitating  the  invention,  or  making  any  adii. 
or  bubiraction  therefrom,  vMih  intent  to  snake  I 
appt^ar  ilie  snvenlors  thereof.     This  clause  aijol 
justices  of  the  peace  and  oilier  otlieers  not  to  :ali 
the  mvcnior  ui  the  performance  of  his  mveiition. 

*J'he  3rd   part    declares    that    ilio  patent  sMJ^' 
if  contrary  to  law  or  |  rejud.cial  and  inconvcDiny 
public  in  geneial,  or  not  the  invention  of  thef  ~ 
not  first  inirodut'ed  by  Inm  into  this  country. 

The  4ih  declares  that  leilers-paient  shiilt  noil 
lepe  to  ihe  patentee  to  use  an  iuvenliou  for  wii 
has  been  obtained  by  another. 

The  5lh  relates  to  the  manner  in  vhich  M 
htcome  void,  if  divided  mio  more  than  a  certain^ 
shkires.     The  number  of  such  shares   used  to 
uU  patents  «iealed  since  May,  1832,  allow  tbe  im 
dividtjd  between    l^^ehe  persons  or  tlieir  rep 
This  pari  also  relates  to  the  granting  of  licenc««> 

The  Gth  contains  a  proviso  that  a  full  and  i 
descriplion  or  specification  &haU  be  enrolled  bytbAf 
in  a  specified  time. 

Tlie  7th  directs  the  patent  to  be  construicd  in  J 
favourahle  manner  for  the  inventor^  and  provU 
inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of  the  cro« 
ling  the  privy-seal  bilL 

Letters-patent  then  only  grant  the  sole  use  of  iQ  I 
tion  for  a  certain   time,   provided    that    the  sta 
Ihe  declarivrion  he  true,  that  the  title  give  a  do* 
the  invention,  and  that  the  speci5ciit]   '^  ^ 
a  certain  time   mentioned  m   the   | 
mouths  for  England,  four  for  £Dg)ai.4i  ^^ 
six  for  the  three  countries  together.    This  tinw  dsftiu 
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omey  or  solicitor  general,  a  longer  or  shorltr  period 
panted  according  to  Ibe  extent  br  ditKcuUy  of  the 
**>tion ;  in  some  instances  two  yeftts  have  been  allowed 
*I>ecifyin^, 
*he  object  of  the  spQcincatton  is  twufold : — 

'  must  show  exactly  in  what  the  invention  consists 
i  ti  pntent  has  been  granted,  and  it  must  give  a 
^Qi  led  account  of  ihe  mannercf  olttjc ting  ihe  object  set  (5jrth 
the  Title,  It  must  describe  exactly  what  is  new  and  what 
id,  and  tnustt  cJaira  exi-l  iisive  right  to  the  former :  the 
twfuclion  of  any  part  that  is  old,  or  the  omission  of  any 
^hat  is  new,  equally  vitiates  the  patent 
Jibe  second  place,  a  patent  i^  granted  for  a  certain  nnm- 
JF  years  on  iho  condition  that  such  full  and  accurate 
tniftlioiv  shall  be  given  in  the  specification  as  wiil  enable 
K>rkmin  or  other  qualified  person  to  make  or  produce 
«ct  of  the  patent  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  with- 
;j  fiifther  instructions*  A  tspeciflcation  is  bad,  if  it 
Ot  describe  the  means  of  doing  all  that  the  title  sets 
it  u  equally  hud  if  it  dos<!ribea  the  means  of 
_  somo  object  not  stated  in  the  title:  it  is  in* 
te  if  it  men  lions  the  use  of  one  fiubstance  or  process 
md  it  can  be  proved  that  the  inventor  made  use  of 
ir,  or  tlmt  another  known  substance  or  process  will 
r  the  purpose  as  well ;  and  it  is  false  if  more  than  one 
nee  or  process  are  described  as  producing  a  certain 
and  it  be  found  that  any  one  of  these  is  incompetent 
purpose.  Patentees  frequently  render  their  patents 
:  by  claiming  toa  much;  thus,  after  describing  one 
lice  or  process  which  will  answer  a  certain  purpose, 
ten  conclude  by  some  such  expression  as,  *  or  any 
It  and  proper  means.*  The  following  is  an  instance 
Ech  a  patent  was  set  aside  by  such  an  expression.  In 
riDg  a  machine  fi»r  drying  paijer  by  passing  it  against 
rollers  by  means  of  an  endless  fabric,  the  inventor, 
cr&bing  one  sort  of  fabric,  the  only  one  ia  fact  which 
..,  went  on  to  say  that  any  other  fit  and  proper  material 
&t  be  used.  Now  if  he  used  any  other  means  of  eft'ect- 
fcis  object,  such  means  should  have  been  distinctly  de- 
Thi^  alone  rendered  his  specification  inconvplele; 
sides  this,  it  was  proved  that  no  other  fabric  would 
the  purpo<^,  or  rather  that  no  other  was  known,  and 
nt  was  ani>ulled  accordingly.  The  casea  which  have 
already  mentioned  as  instances  of  bad  titles  will,  by 
Aing  the  title  to  be  good,  be  converted  into  instances  of 
flcaiions,  as  the  invalidity  arises  from  tho  title  and 
tion  not  agreeing  with  each  other.  It  ts  not  neces- 
say  anything  further  on  Ihe  necessity  of  the  greatest 
drawing  up  the  specification, 

patentee   may   deacrvbe   his   invention  just  as  he 
and  he  may  illustrate  such  description  by  drawings 
bat  he  should  be  careful  to  use  words  in  their  most 
acceptation,  or  if  some  technical  use  should  have  per- 
their  meaning,  he  should  make  it  appear  distinctly 
intends  them  to  be  taken  in  such  perverted  sense, 
led  is  the  ft^rm  of  the  other  part  of  the  specification, 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting,  I 
fptttenit!e*s  name  and   residence)  send  greeting. 
s  htir  most  excellent  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  by 
tors  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain, 
dale  at  Westminster,  the  day  of  , 

year  of  her  rtjign,  did  give  and  grant  unto  me 
Elid  A.  B.,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
ial  licence,  full  power,  sole  privilege  and  authority, 
the  said  A.  B.,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
,nd  such  others  as  I  the  said  A.  B.,  my  exeeutore,  ad- 
tors,  and  assigns,  should  at  any  time  agree  willi,  and 
9,  from  time  to  lime,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  during 
term  of  years  therein  mentioned,  should  and  lawfully 
te  make,  use,  exercise,  and  vend  within  England,  Wales, 
mb  town  uf  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  also  m  all  her  said 
Ky*s  coloniesand  plantations  abroad  (if  such  be  the  case), 
invention  of  (here  insert  ibe  title  set  forth  in  tl^  letter.'^ 
NIC  verbatim) ;  in  such  letter*  patent  there  is  contained 
\frko  that  I  the  said  A.  6.  shall  cause  a  particular  de- 
Plloti  of  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what 
mer  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  by  an  instrument  in 
lug  under  my  hand  and  seal,  to  be  enrolled  in  her  said 
Miy's  High  Court  of  Cliancery  wiihin  calendar 

mtis  next,  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  said  in  part 
W  letters  patent,  reference  being  iherci'  *-  '  !  r-  - 
fitfully  and  at  large  appear.  Now  know  yt . 

elhe  eaid  proviso,  1  the  said  A,  B-  Co  ^v*v   .  ^.^ 
,  No.  1073, 


claro  the  nature  of  my  invention  "i^'l  sI^h  li.atmAr  ii*  v^hU^lx 
iht*  sumo  is  to  be  pei  formed  are  ]  1 

ascertained  in  and  by  the  foUowiu  ,    .- 

fertnco  being  had  to  the  diuwiugj*  hereunto  annexed,  and  { 
the  Allures  and  letters  marked  thertion,  that  is  to  say,  my  j 
invention  eonsisls  (here  insert  the  description  of  the  iiiver>-| 
tion).  In  witness  whei*eof  1  the  said  A.  B.  have  hereunto! 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this        day  of  ,  1840/ 

(Naxae  and  seal.) 
*  Taken  and  acknowledged 

bv  A.  B.,  party  hereto, 

the      day  of  184U, 

at 

'Before  me, 

*B C 

*  A  master  (or  master  extraordinary)  j 
in  Chaucery.* 

The  specilication  being  completed,  it  only  remains  toA 
enrol  it  before  13  o'clock  on  the  day  uf  the  expiration  af  j 
the  lime  allowed  in  the  letters  patent.  All  specifications  [ 
are  open  to  public  inspection  upon  i)ayment  of  a  small  fee, 
and  books  are  kept  at  the  Patent  olhce^  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  ' 
contain  a  list  of  all  patents  in  force.  These  books  may  bo  i 
inspected,  by  permission  of  the  dork,  without  any  charge 
wlialever.  *  I 

Ejoimtion  of  Term  af  LtUeru  PiUent.^Jt  a  patentee] 
finds  that  the  lime  allowed  him  by  the  patent  is  not  sufTi- 
cient  to  remunerate  him  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bia  ' 
invention  ond  patent,  he  may  apply  for  an  extensiun  of  the 
term.   This  used  to  require  a  petition  to  pariiiiment,  but  by 
the  before-mentioned  Act  of  Wdliam  IV.,  the  puientee^  after 
advertising!  his  intention   to  apply  for  an  extension  of  his 
patent  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Act,  may  petition  the 
king    in    councU    to    that    effect.      Any   person   wishing  I 
to  oppose  the  extension  must  enter  a  caveat  nt  the  Privy 
Couucil-olhce,  and  the  petitioner  and  enterer  of  the  caveat 
or  caveats  arc  heard   by  their  counsel  before  the  Judicial 
Committee,  which  reports  to  the  king;  and  the  king  is  au-  , 
thorked,  if  he  shall  tfiink  fit,  to  grant  new  letters^patent  foir  ! 
the  same  invention  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.     There  were  four  or  ' 
mote  such  grants  in  the  year  1837.    Tlie  application  must 
be  made  so  as  to  allow  time  fur  the  grant  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  original  term,  according  to  ^  &  6  Wm.  IV, 
c.  bS;  but  this  condition  ia  somewhat  modified  by  2  &  3 
Vic,  c.  67. 

Scotch  and  Irish  patents  are  obtained  by  process  similar  to 
that  described  fur  England;  the  applications  however  are 
made  to  the  respective  law  ofiicers  of  each  country. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  proceedings  in  obtaining  a 
patent  hasted  to  the  eslablishmeutof  a  class  of  persons  who 
make  it  their  business  to  obtain  patents  for  inventoi's ; 
and  in  case  of  an  intricate  invention,  it  is  far  better  for  an 
inventor  to  employ  one  of  these  'patent  ai^ent^'  than  to  run 
Ihe  risk  of  the  errors  and  loss  of  time  which  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  his  inexperience.  The  fee  chuigcd  by  tho  clerks 
of  the  Paten t-otfice,  who  act  aUo  as  agents,  is  tenguiueas, 
exclusive  of  the  drawiui^s  and  descriptions,  which  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  ditGcuUies  of  the  subject;  a  small 
sum  comparatively,  when  the  loss  of  time  and  risk  of  a 
faulty  title  or  specification  are  taken  into  cunsukralion. 

The  lime  necessary  for  obtaining  a  patent  is  seldom  less 
than  two  months,  and  frequently  much  longer.  This  is 
justly  considered  a  great  grievance,  as  the  inventor  is  not 
secure  until  the  great  seal  is  attached,  and  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this  delay,  except  that  tho  patent  passes  un- 
necessarily through  a  great  number  of  offices.  The  expenbo 
also  is  very  heavy,  and  may  be  slated  on  an  average  at 
ViOL  for  England,  with  6/.  additional  for  the  colonies, 
lUO/,  for  Scotland,  and  125/.  for  Ireland, 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  inventions  which  will 
not  bear  litis  outlay  of  capitid,  end  tho  consequence  is  that 
the  number  of  patents  is  much  smaller  than  it  would  be 
under  a  more  moderate  arrangement.  This  may  seem  at 
f^rst  sight  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  but  such  is  not  thd 
case.  The  inventor,  if  he  procure  a  patent,  will  take  caro 
thai  although  ho  maybe  the  party  inconvenienced  at  first  by 
the  outlay,  the  public  shall  pay  fur  it  eventually  ;  and,  if  lie  do 
not  takeout  a  patent,  he  w  ill  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  his  in- 
vention secret  for  a  longer  time  than  tho  patent  would  have 
""  -vcd.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  of  that 
usy  which  is  so  apparent  among  manufacturers ;  it  has 
u.v.,cjiially  I'eturded  tho  study  of  the  arts,  \vhich  are  uow 
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fenced  mund  witli  secrets  anddifiicultics,  find  baa  t>G en  mainly 
inslrumental  in  causing  the  great  want  which  confessedly 
Exists,  of  men  conversant  at  onee  with  the  theory  and  the 

iractice  of  mechanical  operations. 

The  truth  of  these  ohservations  will  be  udmitted  by  all 
•who  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  manufarlures; 
"iijl  if  any  evidence  he  wanting  to  convince  those  who  are 
II ot^  the  small  number  of  patents  taken  out  in  England  ia 
quite  conclusive.  In  1837  the  number  of  English  patents 
Vfiis  254,  and  that  of  Scotch  132;  the  numbers  in  France 
And  Prussia  were  much  larger.  Much  has  been  said  against 
the  present  law  of  patent,  which  in  our  opinion  is  un- 
founded in  truth-  There  are  difficulties  con  nee  ted  with  the 
title  and  sper'iScation  which  cannot  perhaps  be  smoothed 
fl^y  any  legislauve  enact  men  la;  but  the  obstacles  which  the 
law  has  placed  in  the  way  of  inventors  ean  be  easily  re- 
moved,  Tliere  is  nothing  to  prevent  patents  being  granted 
[in  a  quarter  of  the  present  time,  and  at  a  tenth  part  of 
~ie  present  expense*  When  this  is  done^  the  number  of 
^atenlswill  rapidly  increase;  talent,  which  is  inert  for  want 
of  motive,  will  be  called  into  action,  and  the  workshop  will 
'no  longer  be  closed  agtiinst  the  philosophic  incjuirer. 

PATENT.     [Patter^ts.] 

PATENTS.  (Law.i  The  law  relating  to  patents  for  in- 
vent ioua  is  founded  on  the  21  James  L»  c*  3,  to  which  re- 

reEce  is  made  in  the  article  Monopolies,  and  on  the 

ises  decided  under  that  statute.  It  is  also  somewhat  mo- 
dified by  the  5  k  6  Wm.  IV,.  c.  83,  and  2  &  3  Vic.  c.  fi7. 

The  grant  of  a  patent  is  not  a  thing  which  the  subject 
can  claim  as  a  matter  of  right ;  it  ia  the  IVee  giA  of  the 
crown.  The  form  of  the  grant  is  by  let ters^pa tent,  which, 
being  the  deed  of  the  crown,  are  considered  as  of  public 
record.  The  properly  acquired  by  the  grant  of  a  patent 
consists  in  the  sole  right  of  making  a  certain  material 
thing,  or  of  putting  toj^ther  material  things  in  certain  spe- 
cified proportions  or  forms,  in  orderto produce  some  definite 
result ;  and  it  also  consists  in  the  sole  right  of  selling  or 
allowing  to  others  the  use  of  such  material  thing  or  the 
means  of  producing  such  definite  result.  The  grant  of  a 
patent  endures  for  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
letters- patent,  or  for  such  other  time  under  fuiirteen  years 
IIS  the  grant  may  contain.  A  patent  cannot  be  heltl  in  any 
way  so  thai  more  than  twelve  persons  shall  bo  interested  in 
it.  With  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  a  patent  is  in  all 
other  respects  like  personal  property,  and  of  course  may  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  by  will.  The  patentee  may  also  grant 
licences  to  other  persons  to  use  his  patent. 

If  the  patent  is  infrini^ed,  the  patentee  or  his  assignee 

ay  bring  his  action  tor  damages  against  the  offender.  The 

itentee  or  his  assignee  may  also  Hie  a  bill  in  equity  against 
;he  infringers  of  the  patent,  and  this  is  generally  the  best 
method  of  proceeding.  On  a  bill  being  filed,  immediately 
on  the  discovery  of  the  infringement,  which  states  a  proper 
case  and  is  supported  by  affidavits,  an  injunction  may  be 
obtained  restraining  the  defendant  from  violating  the  pa- 
tent until  he  puts  in  his  answer  or  until  further  order  of 
the  court  The  defendant  may  move  to  dissolve  such  in* 
junction  upon  filing  his  alB davits,  or  be  may  make  such 
motion  on  putting  in  his  answer.  When  an  injunction 
cannot  be  obtained  either  before  the  answer  or  upon  the 
answer,  and  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  patent 
right  or  the  infringement  of  it,  the  court  will  generally 
direct  the  defendant  to  keep  an  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  manufacturo,  and  will  also  either  direct  an  issue  to  try 
the  facts  of  validity  or  infringement,  or  leave  the  patentee  to 
bring  his  action.  If  the  patentee  can  establish  ine  validity 
of  his  patent  in  a  court  of  law,  the  court  of  equity  will  then 
grant  an  injunction  against  its  infringement. 

There  ia  a  further  advantage  in  applying  to  a  court  of 
equity  in  the  case  of  an  infringement  of  a  patent ;  the 
court  can  direct  the  trial  at  law  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks 
just,  and  can  order  parties  to  be  examined  on  the  liial  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  competent  witnesses ;  and  when  the 
alleged  fact  of  infringement  is  done  seci-etly,  it  can  order 
ifhe  manufactory  or  workshop  to  be  inspected. 

Letters-patent  may  be  invalid  on  various  gronnds,  although 
the  invention  is  actually  a  nevv  one.  These  grounds,  as  ap- 
ears  from  the  statute  of  James  (b.  6).  may  be,  that  they 
are  *  contrary' lo  the  law,'  or  *  mischievous  to  the  state  by 
raii^ing  the  prices  of  commodities  at  home,*  or  *hurt  of  trade 
or  generally  inconvenient.'  The  proceeding  by  which  a 
patent  is  Ciincelled  is  a  writ  of  scire  facias.  The  nature  of 
Ibe  former  of  these  two  objections  is  showa  in  the  article 


Monopolies,  but  it  is  a  ground  for 
which  can  now  hardly  occiu-.    The  other  ^it>i 
patent  being  mis^^hievous  to  the  stabe»  i»  aUo 
be  of  couimon  or.cuiTence;  but  if  an  i«tie  W4 
facts  which  showed  that  a  patent  was  mnrbi 
slate,  such  issue  mii^bt  be  tried,  and  '  \\ 

that  ground  be  declaj?ed  void.     The  pa'  \ 

void,  and  may  be  cancelled  if  it  is  provea  ttui  ^ 
is  not  the  true  and  first  inventor,  that  the  oi 
some  *  new  manufacture,*  in  the  sense  which  jn 
siuns  have  given  to  those  words  in  the  statute  ofl 
that  the  specification  is  not  correct  enough*  or  t 
tent  bos  not  been  properly  obtained 
PATENT.  LE ITERS.    [LBTraas  PATEirr] 
PATENT  YELLOW,  a  pigment  composed  d 
chloride  of  lead,  or  oxiohloride  of  lead,  for  the  m 
which  several  processes  have  been  proposed,  u  1 
posing  common  salt  with  litharge,  or  oxide  of 
healing  the  residue,  after  separating  the  sodiby 
It  is  sometimes  formed  by  heating  together  ofl 
chloride  with  4  or  5  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  hj\ 
parti  of  oxide  of  lead  with  one  part  of  hyitoi 
ammonia  (sal  amLuoniac).   It  is  of  course  coutiiti 
ferent  proportions  of  the  compounds  which  fonal 
ing  to  the  method  in  which  it  is  prepared  Sioo 
duction  of  chromate  of  lead,  it  is  much  lets  used  i 
formerly. 

PA'TERA,  an  open  vessel  approaching  to  (hib 
cup,  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifices,  ia 
received  the  blood  of  tlie  victims,  and  with  which 
libations.  The  word  contains  the  same  root  aBp< 
lera  ut  et  ipsum  nomen  indicio  est,  poeolua  j 
patens  est'  (Macrobius,  Saturn^  v.  21).  Viqpl,. 
passages  of  the  *  j£neid/  alludes  to  the  uses  of  I 


Snaopliiiii  p«tef1*. 
Lib.  IT,  60.      IpM  iaaeaa  fmittm  destnai  pn 

C»u4«iiti*  v%ccm  ni«dU  lAtar  f 
Lib.vll  1^    ZSuDc  patefw  lilMte  Jon. 

On  medals  the  patera  is  represented  in  the  h 
veral  of  the  deities  (Rasche,  Lexicon  Unittertah 
marten,  torn,  iil,  part  ii..  pp.  626, 627),  and  freqiK 
hands  of  princes,  to  mark  the  sacerdotal  authm 
with  regal  power.  The  patera  was  of 
marble,  glass,  or  earth.  Such  as  had  sl  : 
wine  or  any  other  liquor  at  a  funeral  were  ui 
with  the  ashes  of  the  deceased*  Patella  (that 
is  the  diminutive  of  Patera. 

PATE'RCULUS,  VELLE'IUS,  wii 
He  served  in  the  army  under  Augustus, 
tribune,  and  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his 
rian  campaigns.     On  his  return  to  Rotoe  be 
successively   quaestor,   tribune  of  the 
praator,  which  office  he  ftUed  ]'^  ♦^^  •  '^ 
Augustus,     Ho  wrote  his  a^ 
which   he  addresses  to  the  t — ^^: 
Quartinus,  a.d.  30,  the  year  before  Ih 
janus.     Paterculus  is  supposed  to  hiive  J 

time  when    Sejanus  suffered,  cis   he  w  i 

favourite,  whom  he  praises  in  a  rather  :  'i 

the  end  of  his  work.    The  *  Historic  t  i 

cuius  consist  of  two  books.     The  firisi  *1 

n  ot  ice  o  f  t  he  earl  y  h is  tory  o f  Greece  aft e  r  d 

of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy ;  it  tlien  n  j 

tion  of  Romcand  the  estabhbti  sMjnai^nj 

after  which  there  is  an  hiatt;  wfars^  oco( 

the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  M^.  x  nu  ^^^rk^tiAmi 
resuraeil  at  the  time  of  the  war  against  P«Tseui«  I 
relates  its  result,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  ba 
and  Carthage.  The  second  book  is  complete, and m 
at  length.  It  treats  of  the  dieturbanoe*  ^r  ilic  li 
Gracchi,  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  -ii 

between  C^aar  and  Pompey,  of  the  se^  i 

lastly  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  r  (j 

pyric  on  Tiberius  and  Sejanus,     It  4 

as  a  substitute  for  the  lost  books  of  Livy.  Jbe 
presses  himself  with  tolerable  fairnetss  ootjeerattii 
wars,  until  he  comes  to  hts  own  times,  when  b 
laudatory  style  towards  the  existing  powers.  Bl 
elegant  and  liuent.  The  work  of  Paterculus  hsAr 
printed.  The  Bipont  edition.  1780,  with  Dodm 
nalet  VeUeiani/  is  a  useful  edilhon. 


RNO.    [Catania.] 

ATFIOLOGY  (from  frdOoc,  •  disease,'  aBd  X^w, '  a  dia- 
^e^)  is  the  science  of  diseases,  and  especially  of  those 
^h  affect  men  and  aniirtals  which  arc  the  suhjecta  of 
kal  Lreatmcnt. 

brthe  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  the 
circumstance  to  be  determined  is  its  cause ;  and  this*  is 
iionly  regarded  as  twofold-  The  predisposing  cause  or 
ilion  {tor  the  term  cause  cannot  fairly  be  used  in  this 
8}  Ls  that  state  of  any  individual  which  renders  him 
Itarlf  liable  to  the  attack  of  any  or  of  some  particular 
se^  of  which  another  person  or  he  himself  at  another 
limight  be  in  little  danger  Of  these  predisposing  oon- 
kL  ibe  most  important  is  hereditary  disposition,  by 
Wft  individual  being  constructed  with  the  same  pecu- 
IS  of  intornal  and  of  external  form  and  composition, 
p  one  or  both  of  his  parents  possessed,  is  liable  to  the 
'  ^  as  they  were-     Such  are  the  peculiarities  of 

*iT  constilutitjn  with  which  eaco  individual  is 
»L4u.  u)  which  he  is  through  Life  disposed  to  a  peculiar 
ler  of  disease;  and  such  also  are  the  special  heredi- 
.positions  to  scrofula,  gout,  insanity,  some  forms  of 
and  probably  many  more  diticases.  Other  prc<lis- 
conditions  are  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  which 
uired  in  the  course  of  life  by  particular  modes  of 
P  Each  individtial  is  adapted  by  nabit  and  other  cir- 
ULnces  to  the  conditions  of  climate,  &c.  in  which 
M  l^lacedp  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  by 
iesof  these  external  conditions.  A  person  of  effemi- 
pabits  living  carefully  secluded  from  all  excitants  of 
besp  U  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  exposure  to 
p  them  than  one  whose  frame  by  a  hardy  course  of 
I  rendered  comparatively  invulnerable  to  all.  Any 
m  by  which  the  strength  of  the  body  is  reduced  render 
We  liable  to  diseases  of  all  kinds,  and  hence  our  idea  of 
^  strength  is  drawn  not  more  from  the  muscular  power 
m  individual  than  from  his  immunity  from  the  effects 
We  circumstances  wliich  in  others  exctte  disease.  There 
(so  local  peculiarities  of  individual  organs  of  the  body 
tl  render  them  especially  liable  to  disease ;  such  are  the 
bprdering  upon  disease  which  is  brought  on  by  oon- 
[over-eitcitctnent  of  any  organ ;  the  condilioD  of  an 
[  which  has  once  been  affected  with  a  disease,  and 
I  »  commonly  thenceforward  particularly  liable  to  a 
pon  of  it;  the  state  of  the  organs  which  at  different 
\>  ?  '  '  renders  one  more  than  another  liable  to  dis- 
s  :ie  same  excitant  will  be  most  likeI|E  to  pro- 

ii  til*.- « iiild  an  affection  of  the  head,  in  the  youth  a 
b  ©f  the  chesfj  and  in  the  adult  or  old  person  some 
(..  ,.f  tL,>  abdominal  organs. 

►  predispositions  however  may  exist  throtjghou  t 

occurrence  of  actual  disease  ;  in  order  to  pro- 
►mc  more  immediate  or  exciting  cause  is  ne- 
xcitant  must  be  the  more  powerful  the  less  the 
u:  but  lender  whatever  circumstances dist^ase  is 
the  predisposing  condition  of  the  patient  may  be 
to  confer  upon  it  a  correspondinnj  peculiarity  of 
The  exciting  causes  of  diseases  are  any  changes 
lltain  extent  tu  tlie  Gonditions  cf  the  external  circum* 
k  in  which  man  is  placed.  For  example,  a  certain 
0f  external  teiuperature,  a  certain  consititution  of  the 
pbere,  a  certain  supply  of  ]mre  food  and  drink,  a  cer- 
kmount  of  mental  and  bodily  exertion,  are  circum- 
P  essential  to  health,  and  alterations  in  any  of  them 
►t'^'1'""-'^  'biease,  of  which  the  nature  and  the  seat  will 
t  1  in  part  by  the  predisposition  of  each  indivi- 

'-  irt  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  action  of  the  eX' 

after  the  same  exciting  cause  (for  example, 
I  id  and  damp),  one  person  may  have  rhcuma^ 

uiolber  pleurisy, a  third  ophthalmia,  and  a  fourth  may 
i  altogether  unlvarmcd.  But  there  are  other  excitants 
tiLse  which  prevail  over  all  predisposition,  and  produce 
un  character  of  disease,  which  the  constitution  of  the 
t  can  only  slightly  modify ;  such  are  the  materials  of 
Uiiiglous  and  epidemic  disorders,  as  influenssa.s mali- 
ces, &Cm  which  produce  in  all  whom  they  attack  a 
tffection.  Many  persons  however  escap^j  from  the 
\} —  "  Mtiintj*,  and  by  long  exposure  bcctune  in* 
,li  V*  the  diseases  of  pec u liar  climato4>  (endo- 

LTS  tnucli  more  than  natives;  but  even 
I  whom  they  do  not  produce  disease,  these 

Mre  excitants  of  disease  in  others,  iDodify 
.cters  of  diseases  that  occur  from  any  other  sotirce ; 


and  hence  in  the  course  of  an  epid^lc  all  ^sea«es  liaVo 
tendency  to  assume  some  of  the  characters  of  that  which 
prevalent.  Other  excitants  of  disease,  still  more  universal  m 
their  influence  and  more  constant  in  their  consequences,  are 
all  things  which  act  immediately  on  the  composition  or  ci 
struction  of  the  body  or  of  the  blood,  such  as  mechani( 
and  chemical  injuries^  including  poisons  of  all  kinds. 

The  nature  of  a  disease  being  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  individual  and  the  exciting  cause  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  the  next  diyision  of  pathology  is  the  study  of  the 
symptoms  or  signs  by  which  the  progress  of  a  disease 
marked,  and  by  which  in  practice  its  nature  is  to  bo  del 
mined  Of  these  signs  of  disease,  many  are  expressive 
the  altered  condition  of  the  part  chietly  affected*  as  pain  in 
a  wound,  or  a  local  inttammstion,  coughing  in  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  aickness  in  a  disorder  of  the  stomach:  but 
greater  number  are  the  expressions  of  an  affection  of  othi 
organs,  which  suffer  in  aa^ciation  with  those  primaril 
diseased :  such  are  pain  in  the  head  when  the  digestion 
disordered,  coughing  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  ^ickncEs  aft* 
violent  blows  on  the  head.  Sometimes  these  secondary 
symptoms  completely  mai»k  those  immediately  resulting 
from  the  primary  disease;  as  when  in  a  disease  of  the  hip 
the  chief  pain  is  felt  in  the  knee,  or  in  hysteria  any  organ 
may  appear  disordered  except  that  which  actuallv  is.  These 
secondary  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  what  is  called  sympathy^ 
an  unsatisfactory  expression  indicating  only  the  coincidence 
and  probable  connection  of  symptoms  of  disease  in  two  or- 
gans, of  which  one  only  is  supposed  to  be  materially  affected. 
Entire  ignorance  must  be  confessed  of  the  nature  and  oriein 
of  many  of  these  sympathetic  or  indirect  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  fever  cx)nsequent  on  local  in 
juries  or  acute  local  diseases,  and  of  the  hectic  fever 
many  chronic  affections;  but  it  is  probable  that  all  sym[ 
thies  will  in  time  be  found  to  depend  either  on  some  coi 
munication  of  excitement  from  one  nerve  to  another  through 
the  medttim  of  the  spinal  chord  or  brain,  as  in  the  reflex 
actions  [Nerve],  or  on  some  change  in  the  blood  which 
affects  both  organs  at  once,  or  which,  originating  in  the  dis- 
ease  of  one  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  other  or  of  the 
whole  body.  ^ 

Whether  directly  or  indirectly  produced,  all  the  symp* 
toms  of  disease  are  only  the  perversions  of  the  natural  func- 
tions of  thj  part  affected,  or  appreciable  changes  in  its 
structure;  their  value  and  meaning  therefore  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  comparison  with  the  same  functions 
itrycture  in  health ;  in  other  words,  this,  like  ail  other 
of  pathology,  cannot  be  rightly  studied  without  a  constant 
reference  la  physiology.  It  is  believed  that  an  organ  may 
be  only  functionally  deranged;  that  is,  that  its  several  func- 
tions maybe  performed  in  a  very  unhealthy  manner,  with- 
out the  existence  of  any  material  change  in  its  structu] 
and  composition.  These  are  called  functional  symptoi 
but  their  number  is  probably  much  less  than  is  generalll 
believed,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  titey  are  limited  to  the 
variations  to  which  the  organs  are  subject  by  the  changes 
in  the  mode  and  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon 
them.  For  all  other  symptoms  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  substantial  change  in  the  part  affected,  or  i| 
the  materials  on  which  it  has  to  act,  although  in  mai 
cases  these  changes  are  fugacious  or  inappreciable  by  01 
senses* 

For  a  due  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  organic  life 
[Life],  a  healthy  structure  of  each  organ,  and  a  healthy 
composition  of  the  blood,  on  which  they  all  act  and  all  de- 
pend for  their  own  maintenance,  are  alike  necessary  ;  a  de- 
viation  from  health  m  either  will   therefore   pioduce  the^ 
symptoms  of  disease;  a  conclusion  in  which  the  long  coi 
tinued  disputes  of  the  humoral  pathologists,  who  ascribe 
all  disease  to  the  blood,  and  the  soUdists,  who  held  ail 
depend  on  changes  of  structure,  have  at  length  merged, 
these  two  kinds  of  alterations,  and  to  perturbations  in  the 
distribution  of  the  nervous  influence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
signs  of  all  diseases  maybe  referred;  hut  fknn  the  peculii 
and  complicated  nature  of  tlie  animal  body,  and  the  univi 
sal  connection  between   all  its   organs,  no   one  of  th( 
cban:;es  can  long  continue  without  producing  the  olheri 
nnd  hence  in  diseases  of  any  dugn.^c  of  severity  the  symp 
toms  arc  commonly  a mixttire  ^^  ^^'^  disorders  of  all    the 
functions  of  the  body,  and  the  disordei  of  each  is  modified 
by  the  changes  in  all   those  circumstances  on  which 
healthy  state  deponded,  as  the  condition  of  the  blood,  of 
ticnons  influence,  &c.    Neither  are  the  symptoms  in 
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*»itf<f  eon&tont  plienomena;  f^r  the  inlluences  of  till  external 
cffcumstances  upon  a  diseased  body  arc  very  different  from 
those  which  they  exert  upon  (htj  healthy  body,  and  many 
things  whiclj  were  nece53ory  to  health  are  supporters  of  dts- 
etife,  as  the  itsiual  amount  of  food,  of  botlily  and  menial 
exertion,  &c, ;  so  that  exclusion  from  ihera  becomes  neces- 
<rary,  and  tlit:^  again  further  modifier  the  performanoe  of  the 
dtsordererl  functions. 

Tlie  history  of  a  diseafie  is  completed  by  the  procesa  of 
natural  recovery  or  by  the  observation  of  ihe  changes  in  t!ie 
structure  of  the  body  which  it  produces.  The  influence  of 
remedies  cannot  justly  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  patho- 
lo8;y;  though  most  important  for  their  utility,  still,  in 
their  relations  to  the  natural  history  of  a  disease,  medicines 
can  only  be  rejfiirdeil  as  interferini;^  circuinstance?*,  or  as  the 
means  of  oxpuriraents  for  the  determination  of  the  relation 
of  ill*  dihLMised  biMiy  to  particular  agents,  by  which  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  afTectiug  it  may  be  sometimes  ascertained. 

The  recovery  from  disease  is  an  example  of  tlie  exercise 
of  that  power  by  which  the  body  can  make  unusual  efforts 
to  prevent  H$  own  de^itruciion :  this  has  been  called  the  vis 
medicatrix  natiirfp,  or  curative  force  of  nature.  It  is  ex- 
erted ill  many  ctL^Ch  in  which  disease  cannot  be  said  la 
exist,  but  where  rather  theie  is  an  exaggeration  of  health; 
as,  for  example,  when  a  muscle  subjecte*!  to  unusual  exer- 
tion and  an  unusually  groat  amount  of  waste  not  only 
repairs  its  loss,  but  actually  becomes  larger  and  stronger,  so 
that  it  can  bear  the  same  amount  of  constant  waste  better 
ihin  at  first ;  or  as  when  a  person  is  exposed  for  a  time  to 
cold  in  bathing,  the  speedy  consequence  is  an  increased 
warmth  of  the  surface.  The  term  reaction  is  applied  to 
phenomena  of  this  kindi  and  it  may  be  suid  that  reaction 
takes  place  whenever  any  iiijurious  influence  is  applied  to 
the  body.  In  simple  cases  the  reaction  effects  at  once  a 
restoration  to  health,  a^  in  the  instances  above  mentioned; 
in  others  the  reaction  is  itself  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  disease,  as  in  fever  and  inflammation.  • 

The  recovery  from  disease  is  rarely  perfect.  Although 
no  visible  change  may  be  left  behind,  yet  the  part  diseased 
13  commonly  for  ever  after  weak*  that  is  more  than  usually 
liable  to  the  same  or  to  some  other  disease.  It  is  probable 
this  liability  is  owing  to  some  morbid  change  m  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  inappreciable  by  our  present  means  of  ex- 
amination ;  in  more  distinct  cases*  when  any  part  has  been 
severely  diseajsed,  wo  never  see  a  perfect  restoration  of  its 
healiliy  structure  and  form.  Even  in  tbuso  tissues  dial 
are  most  easily  repaired,  ibere  is  not  an  actual  reproduction 
of  the  injured  structui-e. 

The  period  occupied  in  the  progress  of  a  disease  to  reco- 
very or  death  i?*  the  basis  of  the  chief  division  of  acute  and 
chronic  diseases.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  may  in 
both  cases  be  the  same;  but  in  general  those  of  chronic 
oases  are  less  prominent  than  those  of  acute  cases. 

When  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  or  when  death  takes 
place  fi*ora  any  other  cause  at  a  distant  period  from  its  oc- 
currence, we  obtain  perhaps  the  most  valuable  because  the 
moat  eerlain  part  of  paihulogical  knowledge,  that  of  the 
material  effects  which  the  morbid  process  has  produced. 
This,  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  is  often  specially  called 
pathology.  By  the  examination  of  the  altered  parts  and  a 
comparison  of  the  changes  of  structure  which  they  present 
with  those  which  are  known  by  observation  of  external  disr 
OAsea  or  by  experiment  to  result  from  certain  leading  morbid 
processes, as  inflaromation,  &c.,we  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  nature  of  that  which  had  existed  beyond  the  limit  of 
our  senses,  and  thus  to  appreciate  correctly  the  meaning  of 
the  several  symptoms  which  had  marked  its  progress  during 
life,  and  the  powers  and  modes  of  action  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  The  practical  value  of 
sui  h  knowleflge  is  the  power  which  it  affords  of  determining 
during  life  the  nature  of  each  di^ea^e,  and  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  each. 

PATINA,  a  name  given  to  the  rust  or  aerugo  of  coins 
Aod  medals.  Pinkerton  (E^ttjy  on  Medals,  edit.  1 78 9,  vol  i., 
p.  163)  says,  '  nothiniij  contributes  so  much  to  the  conser- 
lation  of  brass  or  copper  coins  ua  that  fine  rust,  appearing 
like  varniali,  whieh  their  lying  in  a  particular  soil  occasions. 
Gold  ftdmiu  no  rust  but  ii'on  mould,  when  lying  in  a  soil 
impregnated  with  iron.  Silver  takes  many  kinds,  but 
chiefly  green  and  red,  which  yield  to  vinegar."  For  in  gold 
and  silver  the  rust  is  prejudicial,  and  to  be  removed  ;  whereas 
Vjsv  and  copper  H  is  preservative  and  ornamental:   a 


randcc  rubiginis*  of  Juvenal  may  proTe,  ftnd  that  esif 
Greek  phrase  which  terms  putiua  xakKav  af^oc*  **!»«  Uflu 
of  brass.'  This  fine  rust«  which  is  indeed  a  natural  rma 
not  imitttblo  by  any  power  of  human  ai%  is  somtlimo 
delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a  turquoise,  sometimes  of  a  broiq 
brown,  equal  to  that  observable  in  antient  statues  of^aam 
and  so  highly  prixcd  ;  and  sometimes  of  an  exquisite  pm 
a  little  on  the  azure  hue,  which  last  is  the  mo«t  besutiiQli 
all.  It  is  also  found  of  a  line  purple,  of  olive,  and  of  t  cmi 
colour,  or  pale  yellow:  which  last  is  exquisite,  and  kbottiili 
impression  to  as  much  advantage  as  paper  of  cream  c ' 
used  in  all  great  foreign  presses,  does  copper*plat« 
printing.  The  Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a  light  grccaqj 
when  free  from  excrescence  or  blemish,  is  v<;ry  I 
Sometimes  the  purple  patina  gleams  throu2:h  an  i 
of  another  colour,  with  as  fine  effect  aa  a  \'uri<^ 
gem.  In  a  few  instances  a  rust  of  deeper  green  u  I 
and  it  is  sometimes  spotted  with  the  red  or  brooiei 
which  gives  it  quite  the  appearance  of  the  East  ladimi 
called  blood-stone.  These  rusts  are  all,  when  (hei 
duction  of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  itself,  and  pwamlit 
much  better  than  any  urtiHcial  varnish  could  hftvvd 
concealing  at  the  same  time  not  the  most  minule  \ 
the  impre^siun  of  the  coin.' 

PATK  U  L.     [Cr  .vbles  XII.] 

PATMOS,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Spondoi^  I 
south-western  cotut  of  Asia  Minor,  and  about  30  atli 
of  Samosi.    It   is   now  called  Patino.     Patmos  ii  \ 
known  as  having  been,   according  to  the  early 
of   the   Christian    church,     the     place    of  exitt* 
apostlo   Su  John,  who   is  said  to  have  written  hu  i 
/ations  there.     The  island  is  a  continuous  rock  i ' 
mUes  in  circumference,  rugged  and  barren,  except  I 
fertile  spots ;  the  coast  is  high,  and  forms  many  < 
several  good  harbours,  of  which  the  most  frequenicilll 
the  north-east  aide.     The  only  town  is  situated  on  i 
rocky  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea;  it  cow 
about  40(1  houses,  which,  wiih  about  50  more  at  la  i 
or  the  landing-place,  are  the  only  habitations  intlMi 
In  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  in  the  highest  parti' 
Ihe   monastery  of  St.  John,  which  was  bulU  by/ 
Comnenus.    It  is  a  massive  building  Hanked  with  i 
and  looks  like  a  fortress.     About  half  way  up  ibfii 
tain,  between  I^  Scala  and  the  town,  is  a  nalurill 
which  the  natives  say  that  Si,  John  wrote  hi*  j 
and  they  have  built  a  small  church  over  it.    (Tot 
Hilaire,  Voyage  dam  la  GreceJ) 

PATNA,  the  modern  capital  of  Bahar,  is  situalldd 
south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  2^"  36'  N.  lat.  and  81^ 
R.  lon^.    The  city,  within  the  walls,  is  about  a  toil*! 
half  lon^,  from  cast  to  west,  and  about  tbr 
mile  broad  from  north  to  south.     This  part 
closely  built,  but  the  suburbs  are  of  far  greater  i 
the  buildings  altogether  extend  for  nine  milcii 
Ganges,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles;  buttSiti 
inss  outside  the  walls  are  irregularly  placed,  and  \ 
siderable  spaces  between  them.    The  grc-^'  -  : 
housics  are  of  mud,  the  rest  are  built  with  ' 
all  the  roofs  are  tiled,  a  few  only  being   ;....;.- 
number  of  houses,  according  to  Dr.  BuctiaiiiilJ 
was  52,000,  in  1811,  and  the  total  population  31$ 
two-thirdfi  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and  the  ren 
hammedans ;  the  number  of  Europeans  is  very  I 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  banking 
1811   there  were  24  bankers  established,  seve 
had  agents  at  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  1 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  ou  in  opium*  I 
saltpetre,  as  well  as  in  cotton  cloths  and  silk  fcc 

Patna  is  distant  15^  miles  from  Benares,  fn 
316  miles,  from  Agra  544,  and  fttjm  Delhi 
travellin^r  distances. 

PATRAS,lheantientPATR.^,atownonlh#ii 
of  thtj  Murca,  about  six  miles  south-west  of  the  entl 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.     It  stands  ou  a  ri*l«^^**  nh.Ant  ^la 
long,  of  which  the  acropolis,  or  ciladtl 
and  commands  the  view  of  a  fine  ari' 
stretches  along  the  sea-coast    Mount  Voi 
high  summit.s  of  the  Morea,  rises  above  th« 
the  town  is  built.    The  plain  of  Patras  produt^r*  a  i 
quantity  oJ*  currants  which  form  an  article  of  export. 
hills  are  planted  with  vines,  from  which  a  good  rvd  \ 
made.     Many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  _ 
VfWU  <iwn^  fi^,  pomegranate,  and  other  fVuit  liws; 
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homes  Iheraselves  are  ill  built  and  mosliy  of  wood. 
lie's  Morea.)  Previous  to  the  Greek  revolution*  Patras 
the  most  thriving  town  of  the  Morea*  being  the  ein- 
■m  of  the  trade  of  that  peninsula  as  well  aa  of  weal  era 
see.  It  contained  about  lo.otto  inbabitanUs  mostly 
»ks,  and  had  consuls  of  most  European  nations.  The 
of  the  Greek  revolution  ruined  the  town;  the  citadel, 
2  was  in  the  hand?*  of  the  Turks  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
never  taken  by  the  Greeks^  and  it  capitulated  at  last,  in 
im  to  the  French  auxiliary  force.  Since  that  time 
Ks  has  sonjevvhat  recovered  ;  and  it  is  said  to  contain  at 
biit  about  mm  inhabitants.  The  eparchy  ur  district 
fttnu  contains  112  villages  besides  the  town. 
LlAD  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  jiigialeian  Ionia,  or 
pa,  and  is  the  only  one  that  still  exists  as  a  town. 
MM  A*]  After  the  battle  of  Actiura,  Augustus  sent  a 
•/  to  PatrcD,  The  present  town  occupies  the  same  site 
^  old  one,  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  visible. 
It  some  statues  in  the  acropolii*,  which  are  noticed  by 

fcTRIARCH  (irnrpiapxn^*  th<?  bead  of  a  family),  a  title 

t^o  the  heads  of  families  in  the  early  history  of  the 

n  race,  and  more  particularly  to  the  ancestors  of  the 

•  of  Israel  down  to  the  lime  of  Moses,  and  especially 
9^  to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  as  the  ancestors  of  th© 
ft  tribes  of  Israel. 

lare  is  a  book  in  existence  entitled  *The  Testaments  of 
twelve  P^atriarchs,  the  Sons  of  Jacob/  containing  what 
is  to  be  tbe  dving  admonitions  of  the  patriarchs  to 
oliildren.  and  their  predictions  of  the  future  fortunes 
>ir  descendants.  This  work  has  been  published  in  Greek 
r^be*  from  MSS.  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
•o  f  Spiciieg*Patr.,  torn,  i,,  p.  1  'Jii ^and  again  by  Fabric ius 
.  F'-  ufiepigr.  Vet.  Test.,  1713,  p.  496};  it  was  Ixans- 
ituo  Latin  by  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Linrx)ln  (8vo.,  Ha- 
&•  1532),  into  French  by  Francis  Mace,  ami  into 
ish  by  Whitton,  in  *  A  Collection  of  Records  belona^ng 
e  Old  and  New  Testament/  London,  1727-8.  Wbiston 
k  dissertation  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  but 
KumcnLs  arc  neither  worth  repeating  nor  refuting.  It 
idoubtedly  spurious.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
iC  ever  existed  in  Hebrew,  and  the  earliest  reference  to 

•  any  antient  writer  is  one  by  Origen,  who  expressly 
is  that  it  formed  no  part  of  tbe  canon.  It  contains 
Ions  to  and  quotations  from  passages  both  in  the  Old 
W«w  Toslamont,  and  the  writer  evinces  an  amount  of 
^Eedge  of  Christianity  which  was  not  possessed  even  by 
Ptjans  till  some  time  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  much 
Wy  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  Lardner,  who  has  a  very 
gaotire  of  the  work  (Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  cb.  xxix.,  s.  3), 
^he  following  summary  of  the  allusions  to  Chrislianity 

ktd  in  thi^  work: — *Tbus  this  author,  in  an  indirect 
and  in  u  pretended  prophetical  stylo,  bears  a  targe 
ny  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  facts,  principles, 
oks  of  the  Now  Testa raent*  He  speaks  of  the 
of  Christ,  the  meekness  and  unblameableness  of 
bis  crucifixion  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jewish 
J  the  wouderrul  concomitants  of  his  death,  his  resur- 
Ri  and  ascension.  He  represents  the  character  of  the 
I  as  God  and  man,  tbo  Most  High  God  with  men, 
^f  and  drinkinj?  with  them,  ihe  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
^V  World,  of  the  €ren tiles,  and  Israel t  as  etenial  high 
^hhd  king.  He  hkewise  speaks  of  the  effusion  of  the 
H^pirit  upon  the  Messiah,  at  fended  with  a  voice  from 
Hta;  his  unrit?hteous  treatment  by  the  Jews,  and  their 
^■tiofis  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  upon  that  ac- 
^^  the  call  of  the  Gentiles;  tbe  illuminating  them 
Brally  with  new  light;  Ihe  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Bvers,  but  especially,  and  in  a  more  abundant  measure, 
^  the  Gentiles.  Here  is  little  notice  taken  of  our 
^%  miracles :  however,  ho  speaks  of  the  Mfssiah  as  a 
mn  who  renews  Iho  law  in  the  power  of  the  Most  High," 
Irhich  expressions  the  working  of  miracles  seems  to  be 
»lled.  Here  are  also  passages  which  seem  to  contain 
liiona  to  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St,  Luke,  and  St. 
In,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  ihe  Ephe- 
^;  first  to  the  Tliessalonians.  first  to  Timothy,  the 
Istlo  to  tho  Hebrews,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and 
I  book  of  tbe  Revelation ;  and,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
>h  bis  assumed  character,  the  author  declares  tbe  canoni- 
mtboritv  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Emsttes  of 
>fiauU    J^astly,  he  recommends  the  reading  of  the  Holy 


Scriptures.*  (Lardner*s  Wbrh,  vol  ii.»  p.  363,  ed,  of  lB3Li 
In  n  passage  in  the  Testament  of  Benjamin  (sec.  2),  the 
prediction  in  Gm^,  xlix.  !27,  seems  to  he  applied  to  the 
apostle  Paul.  Utbers  ol*  the  early  Christian  writers  also 
apply  that  text  lu  Paul.  In  these  Te&luuients  the  canonical 
Scriptures  are  never  quoted  by  name.  The  only  books 
which  are  so  quoted  are  tho  '  Scripture  of  Enoch,  the 
Tables  of  Heaven*  [Enoch],  and  the  *Soripturo  of  our 
Fathers/ 

The  author  of  this  book  was  probably  a  converted  Jew, 
though  not,  as  Cave  supposed,  a  Judaizing  Christian. 
It  scvms  to  have  been  written  about  the  ond  of  tho  secoad 
centurv. 

PA'fRIARCH,  in  Cliurch  History,  was  the  ecclesiastical 
chief  of  a  diocese,  which  included  several  provinces.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  lime  this  title  was  introiluc^d  into  the 
clmrch ;  but  before  the  fuurih  century  tbe  bishops  of  Rome, 
Aniioch,  and  Alexandria,  had  obtained  a  degree  of  preemi- 
nence over  the  other  bishops.  In  the  time  of  Conslantine 
the  Great  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  made  to  rank 
with  Ihe  three  just  mentioned;  and  either  then  or  not  long 
after,  the  title  of  patriarch  was  given  to  these  four  prelates. 
The  number  of  these  dignitaries  was  increased  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  patriarch  of  Omstanlinople  reduced  under 
bis  jurisdiction  those  of  Antioch  and  Aiexandria»  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  *  Universal  Patriarch/  The  biahop  of 
Rome  was  culled  '  Prince  jf  the  Patriarchs.^  The  struggles 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  supremacy 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  separation  between  tbe  Eastern 
and  Western  churches. 

The  powers  of  tho  patriarchs  are  thus  described  by  Mo- 
sbeim : — ■*  They  alone  consecrated  the  bishops  who  lived  in 
the  provinces  that  belonged  to  their  jurisiliction.  They 
assembled  yearly  in  council  tho  clergy  of  their  respective 
districts,  in  order  to  regulate  the  aftuirs  of  the  church.  The 
cogtiizance  of  all  important  causes,  and  the  determination 
of  the  more  weighty  controversies,  were  referred  to  the 
patriarch  of  tbe  province  where  tliey  arose.  They  ahio  pro* 
nounced  a  decisive  judgment  m  those  cases  where  a:Cousa- 
tions  were  brought  agamst  bishops.  And  lastly,  they  ap- 
pointed vicars,  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
the  presen'ation  of  order  and  iranqudhty  in  the  remoter 
provinces.'  tMoaheim,  Ecc.  Hist,,  Cent,  v.,  pL  ii.,  chap.  2.) 
Til  ere  wero  however  provinces  uf  the  empire  which  were 
exempt  from  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Greek  church  is  at  present  governed  by  four  patri- 
archs, namely,  those  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria. 

PATRICIANS  (Ihlres,  Pafricii,  in  Latin)  was  the  appel- 
lation of  tho  members  of  the  original  houses  or  gentes,  of 
which  the  Roman  populus,  tbe  ruling  power  in  the  com- 
munity, was  at  first  composed,  and  of  their  descendants, 
either  by  blood  or  adoption.  The  houses  are  said  1o  have 
been  three  hyndrod.  Each  house  became  subdivided  into 
several  familiso,  which  were  distinguished  by  a  surname, 
in  addition  lo  the  namo  of  the  gens,  which  was  eommoa 
to  all,  hke  that  of  a  Scottish  tdan.  Thus  the  gens  Cor- 
nelia comprised  the  families  of  the  Scipiones,  the  L^ntuli, 
the  SuUed,  Ste.  The  families  composing  a  gens  were  not 
necessarily  related  by  consanguinity,  for  individuals  might 
be  adopted  into  a  gens.  The  d^tinition  of  a  gens  by  Scaevola 
(Cic,  xoja.,  c.  6)  is,  that  the  members  bore  a  common  name, 
were  descended  from  freemen,  without  any  stain  of  slavery 
among  their  ancestors,  and  had  never  incurred  any  legal  dis- 
ability; they  had  common  sacred  rites,  or  sacrifices  ap- 
pointed for  stated  days  and  places.  When  a  family  becami 
extinct  by  default  of  heirs  in  the  male  line,  its  property 
reverted  lo  the  gens  of  which  it  formed  apart.  Gentile  and 
patrician  were  therefore  synonymous,  Freedmen  and  their 
descendants  belonged  to  the  gens  of  which  they  bore  the 
name,  but  they  had  not  the  rights  of  the  gens,  that  is  to 
say,  Ihc  gentile  riglitjs.  Natives  of  tho  confederate  towns  of 
Latium  coming  lo  settle  at  Rome  attached  themselves  to 
some  gentile  family,  the  head  of  which  was  styled  their 
patron,  and  they  were  styled  his  clients,     [Cliknt.] 

The  members  of  the  senate,  the  consuls,  and  the  ponti- 
llces  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  choaen  exclu- 
sively from  among  the  patricians,  until  ihe  year  365  b.c 
when  Licinius  carried  his  rogations,  by  which  the  ple- 
beians were  admitted  to  the  consulship,  as  well  as  to  I b^ 
custody  of  the  Sibylline  or  wcrod  booka.  [LtctpiJ 
Sfoxo] 
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When  the  plebeiana  became  eligible  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
ltat9»  a  new  nobility  vfoa  ibrnaed«  consist  log  of  liiose  who 
bad  fi^lled  lh&  otHees  pf  consul,  preetor,  or  curule  n^dile, 
and  this  nobility  was  transmitted  lo  their  posterity  with 
the  'Jus  ioiaginuDi/  or  the  right  of  selling  up  in  their 
btniMS  the  images  of  their  ancestors.  Still  a  distinction  in 
opinion  continued  to  prevail  in  favour  of  the  patricians, 
or  older  nobility»  as  dijitinguished  the  plebeian  fmm  fa- 
milies. 

When  Constanline  transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire  to 
his  new  city,  !ie  established  there  a  new  senate  and  a  new 
patrician  order,  the  members  of  which  were  appointed  by 
the  emperor.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the 
officers  bent  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  administer  the 
pro vujces  of  Italy  subject  lo  Ihem,  were  chosen  from  among 
the  patricians  of  Consiantinoplc.  Thus  we  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  dark  ages,  of  tlie  *palriciari  of  Rome/  mesijiiiij; 
the  governor  or  representative  of  ihc  Eastern  empuror  m 
that  city,  and  the  title  was  afterwards  assumed  hy  Cliarle- 
magne  and  his  auccessons^ 

At  Venice  the  name  of  patrician  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  council,  or  supreme  legislature,  atid  their 
descendants,  and  their  names  were  registered  in  the  golden 
hook.  Aflrer  the  decree  of  February,  1297,  called  *  La  serrata 
del  maggiorconsiglio,'  no  new  member  was  introduced  into 
the  council,  but  all  descendants  of  those  who  had  once  sat 
in  lUe  great  council,  on  arriving  at  twenty- five  years  of  age, 
were  by  right  members  of  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  pa- 
trician* of  Venice,  *  Patrizio  Veneto*  was  a  title  of  nobility, 
considered  equal  to  that  of  any  feudal  noble  not  of  a  sove- 
reign house. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Genoa  and  Rome,  the 
word  patrician  was  and  is  still  \ised  in  common  language  lo 
denote  a  member  of  the  hereditary  nobdity,  independently 
of  any  feudal  title. 

PATRICK,  SIMON,  born  1626,  died  1707,  a  prelate  of 
the  EngUfiU  church,  distinguished  as  the  author  of  many 
exeellont  works  in  practical  divinity  and  expository  theology. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Gainsborough,  educated  in 
Queen*9  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  chief  scene  of  his 
public  labours  as  a  clergyman  was  the  parish  of  Saint  Paurs, 
Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  was  rector,  till  higher  prefer- 
ment was  bestowed  upon  him;  he  became  dean  of  Peter- 
borougb  in  1679,  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1689,  and  bishop 
of  Ely  in  1691. 

The  titles  of  his  writings  will  show  at  once  their  natut^ 
and  tendency  to  have  been  lo  promote  Christian  piety  and 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  devotion*  In  their  day  they  were 
much  esteemed,  and  they  are  still  valued  as  among  the  best 
helps  to  devotion  by  good  and  pious  Christians:  *  Heart's 
Ease,*  *  Parable  of  the  Pderim,'  *  Exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commkndmeots,'  'The  Friendly  Debare,*  *Thc  Christian 
Sacrilice,'  *  The  Devout  Christian,*  'Advice  lo  a  Friend/ 

*  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  justified,*  *  The  Gbrious  Epi* 
phany.*  Beside  these,  there  are  bis  Paraphrase  and  Cora- 
ments  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
several  times  reprmled. 

These  writings  are  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Patrick*s 
reputation*      He  also  completed  and  published  Gunton's 

*  History  of  the  Church  of  reterborough,' 

PATRICK,  ST.,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  waaborn,  Bcenrd- 
ing  to  Usher  and  Tillemont,  in  the  year  372,  The  former 
places  his  death  in  493,  but  Tillemont  about  the  year  455. 
Nennius,  published  by  Gale,  says  he  died  fifty-seven  years 
before  the  birth  of  St  Columba.  consequenily  in  464, 

The  two  principal  aniient  Lives  of  SL  Patrick  are,  that 
compiled  by  Jocelin,  a  Cistercian  monk»  in  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury,  who  quotes  four  lives  wriltcii  by  disciples  of  the  saint; 
and  that  by  Probus,  who,  accordme  to  the  Bollandists,  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  both,  legendary  tales  are  inter- 
mixed. The  chief  authentic  information  we  possess  con- 
cerning this  saint  is  obtained  from  his  own  writings,  his 

*  Confession,*  and  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Corotio,  a 
prince  in  some  part  of  Wales,  after  the  Britons  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans,  who  Hiade  a  descent  upon  Ire* 
land  during  St.  Patrick*^  mission  to  that  country*     From 
the  *  Confession'  we  learn  that  he  was  burn  in  a  villiice 
called  Bonaveu  Taberniaj,  supposed  lo  be  the  town  of  Kil-  i 
nalrjck  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  between 
Dumbarton  ond  Glasgow.     He  calls  himself  both  a  Briton  I 
and  a  Roman,  meaning  of  mixed  extraction;  and  says  his  I 
father  was  of  a  good  family,  named  Calphurnius.    His  mo- 1 


ther  was  Concha,  or  Conchessa,  who,  acoordj 
writers,  was  niece  to  St,  Martin  of  Tours. 
Nennius  (abbot  of  Bangor,  a.d.  C20),  St,  Pairii 
name  was  Maur;  that  of  Patridus  was  gtteu 
Pope  Celestine  when  he  consecrated  him  a  Uuhuji^ 
him  as  a  roibsionary  into  Irclaml,  a.i»,  433. 

Jones,  in  his  *  Historical  Account  of  the  WeU 
fol,  Lend.,  1794,  p.  13,  says  St.  Patrick  was  jjota 
vale  of  Rhos  in  Pembrokeshire. 

HiS  festival  is  marked  on  the  I7(li  of  March  jatk 
tyrology  of  Bede. 

(See  the  Ada  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandut^ 
March/  vol  li-,  p.  517-592;   Butler's  Liv€4  lif  t}t^ 
8vo.,  Diiblm.  1779,  vol.  iii.,  p.  176'iSC.) 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER.    |Tr 

PATRPNIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  t' 
Vakriani'ti?,  consisting  of  a  few  snc  ;t 

China,  and  Japan,  and  to  which  tne 
of  the  East  was  referred  by  Mr.  Dq\  jiu 

formed  into  a  new  genus,  NardosUu.j^.    ^^, 
Sweet  Cane.] 

PATRISTIC  THEOLOGY.    [THJtOL0«v,] 

PATRON.    [Benefice;  Parish.] 

PATRO'NUS,  derived  fVora  p«/<?r,  a  *  fotlier/j 
is  formed  from  mater ^  a  *  mother.'    The  relilHialf 
and  Client  {diem)  in  antienl  Rome   is  ditcui 
article  Cliens  ;    but  the  relation  between  a 
bertits}  and   his  patronus  requires  a  few  wi 
nation. 

In  the  Roman  polity  persons  were  divided,  niA 
status  or  c^inditiun,  into  freemen  iliberi)  and  tlvMi 
Freemen  were  again  divided  into  persons  who  ««n 
a  statu  of  freedom  {ingcnm),  and  thos*  who  bid  bM 
milted  {liheriin  i).    A  m  a  n  u  m  i  1 1  ed  si  a  v  e  w  as  ctlled 
that  is,  hberaius,  *  freed,'  and  his  master  who 
him  became  his  patronus.    The  slave  who  vu 
received  the  gentile  name  of  his  patronus  (L4icl 
and  accordingly  we  read  of  a  freedman  of  F< 

Pompeius  I^n^us  fPlin.,  Hi$t,   Nat.,  xxv,  3]^^ 

freedman  of  Cicero  called  LaureaTuUius(Plin.,  ^ 
xxxi.  3>,  and  of  another  called  TulUus  Tarix  »ta< 
(juently  mentioned  inCiceros  letters.  The  relitioa 
patronus  and  libertus  resembled  in  many  re^pertiiit 
tween  patronus  and  cliens ;  bui  it  appears  thattkft 
rights  and  obligations  were  rather  reguUttd 
opinion  than  fixed  by  any  positive  enactmetiL 
nus  on  the  one  hand  was  bound  to  take  the  lit 
his  prolcction ;  and  the  libertus  on  his  part 
assiEjt  !us  patronus  by  every  means  in  his  | 
only  caso  in  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  I 
was  when  the  patronus  or  his  children  had  " 
to  support  themselves.  In  such  a  case*  if  tlw 
his  children  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  ihe  go^ 
province  iprcpxes}  tlieir  necesii|ou»  condition,  _ 
received  from  their  libertus  a  sum  of  money  ^^ 
for  his  or  their  support    {Dig.  xxv.,  lit.  3,  s.  9.J 

The  most  important  part  however  of  the  ooa^^ 
tween  the  patronus  and  the  libertus  was  the  n|Mi» 
the  former  had  in  certain  cases  to  the  propwti ^Ai 
tton  of  the  property  of  the  latter  upon  his 
right  was  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  law 
IrouL  as   the  adgnati    of  their  liberti,  and 
they  succeeded  to  the   property  like  any  oti 
By  a  law  of  the    Twelve    Tables,    if   the   hi 
intestate  and  left  no  heir  UutiJt  hert-s^   il'O  ^ 
ceeded  lo  his  property,   (Gaius^  iii.  4U 
iii.,  tit.  7,  s.  L)      If  the  heu- was  a  son  ' 
(natiiraiis),  no  one  had  a  right  to  complam  ;  but  it 
to  the  Romans  u  great  injustice  that  an  adopted m&i 
ter,  or  a  wife  {in  maNU},  should  deprive  tlic 
right  to  the  property*    This  injustice  was 
preetor's  edict,  by  which  it  wa&  regulatt^d  that  ui 
whether  in  the  powerof  ibeii*  fatJier  at  ih«  limeofliJ*' 


or  whether   they   had   beeo    em 

another  person,  provided  they   1 

should  alone  bo  a  bar  to  the  patiuu  > 

and  that  if  a  libertus  who  had  no  uati 

he  was  obliged  to  leave  half  of  Ins  »" 

and  if  he  left  none  of  his  prop* 

bonorum  possesaio  of  half  was  gi\  l.  : 

against  the  words  of  the  will;  if  the  ttbortus  dM^i 

leaving  au  adopted  son,  a  wife  {in  nuinu^ 


or  s(^ 
en  diiia* 

!.  tbaa  hftl 
patn>nui| 
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(m  manu  fin  #f««)»  balf  of  tlie  property  wai  aUo  given 

He  patrortus.     (Gaius,  iii,  40,  Al;    InsiituU^  iii..  tit,  7, 

Uip.»  Fr,  xxviL  1 ;  Dion  Cass.,  li.  15.) 

Uic  Lex  Papia  the  rights  of  patrons  to  the  prop^srty  of 

rich  freedmen  were  still  further  iticrcasca.     By  this 

Was  enacted,  that  if  a  libetlus  died  leanng  property 

%alue  of  100,000  sesterces,  a  portion  of  his  pro- 

[f?frfVf>;AW«)  went  to  his  palronu?,  whether  he  had 

^  will  or  died  intestate,  provided  he  had  fewer  limn 

thildreti.     If  he  left  only  one  «on  or  ooe  daughter, 

liis  property  went  to  his  patronus,  as  if  he  had  died 

no  son  or  daughter ;  if  he  left  two  children,  a  third 

the  patronuss,  hut  if  three,  the  patronus  had  no 

to  any  portion,     (Gaius,  iii,  42  j  Imiitut.^  iii,,  tit,  7, 

regard  however  to  the  pro|)€rly  of  a  libcrto,  the  an- 
law  sufficiently  protected  the  rights  of  the  patroout, 
therefore  had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the 
f  the  prsetor.  For  since  the  patronus  was  the  tutor 
liberta,  she  could  not  make  a  will  without  his  con- 
blid  consequently  could  not  leave  her  property  to  any 
(Giiius,  iii.  43  ;  Ulp.,  Fr,  xxix.  2*)  The  Lex  Papia 
'er  set  free  a  liberta  who  had  brought  forth  four  child- 
the  tutela  of  her  patronus.  (Gaius,  iii.  44 ; 
'.  XXIX.  3.) 
trona,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Papia, 
the  same  right  to  the  property  of  the  lihertus  as 
nted  to  the  patronus  by  the  Twelve  Tablesi,  and 
pot,  like  the  patronus,  obtain  by  the  pnrtor's  edict 
'f  of  the  property  of  a  libertus  who  had  left  only  an 
*  son  or  a  wife  or  daughter-in-law.  By  the  Lex  Pa- 
€ver,  an  ingenua  patrona,  who  had  brought  forth 
ildren,  and  a  libertina  patrona,  who  had  brought 
,  obtained  almost  the  same  rights  as  the  patronus 
ied  by  the  pr»tor*s  efUcl ;  and  an  ingenua  patrona 
bd  brought  forth  three  children  obtained  the  same 
were  given  to  the  patronus  by  that  law  ;  but  a 
a  patrona  in  no  case  obtained  the  rights  granted  to 
lr»nus  by  the  same  law.  (Gaius,  iii,  49,  50|  Ulp,, 
iix. 5,  6) 

>  ririits  of  a  patronus  to  the  property  of  a  libertus  only 
led  to  his  direct  herede^,  sons,  grandsons,  great-grand- 
fcc.,  and  never  l>elonged  to  his  collateral  heirs  (eTtra- 
^des),  (Gains,  iii,  58-)  A  patronus  was  able  to  assign 
tta  (ad&ig7iar0  iihertum)  to  one  of  his  sons  to  the  ex- 
\  of  his  olher  children,  so  that  on  the  deoth  of  a 
^  the  son  to  whom  the  libertus  had  been  assigned 
toe  entitled  to  the  property,  which  was  due  to  the 
is  by  the  jus  patronatus.  ilnstttut.,  iii.,  tit,  8;  Dig,^ 
1€,  s.  107.) 

lliQ  preceding  remarks  respecting  the  succession  of 
Itmus  to  the  property  of  the  libertus,  only  apply  (o 
ijperty  of  those  liberti  who  were  Roman  cUizens, 
Kberti  who  were  Latini  Platinum  Jus],  or  Dediticii, 
'  fact  no  power  over  the  disposal  of  their  property. 
Ilini  liberti  had  the  privileges  of  freemen  while  alive, 
ley  lost  iheir  life  and  their  liberty  at  the  same  lime/ 
iir  property,  like  ihe  peculia  of  slaves,  came  by  the 
ttiiuto  the  persons  who  nad  manumitted  them  (Gaius., 
f;  Imdtut.,  iii,  tit.  7,  s.  4J  The  succesion  to  the 
▼  of  the  liberti  Latini  differed  also  in  many  other  im- 
i;  particulars,  which  Gaius  has  pointed  out  (iii  57-62), 
k&  succetision  to  the  property  of  those  liberti  who  were 
I  citizens  By  a  decree  of  the  senate  passed  in  the 
tf  Claurhus  during  the  consulship  of  Lupus  and  Lar- 
Furas  enacted  that  the  properly  of  the  Latini  should 
tiftt  to  those  who  had  manumitted  them  and  their 
In  not  disinherited  by  name,  and  afterwards  to  their 
leirs.  (GaiuH,  iii.  G3;  Institui.tUl,  tit.  7,  s,  4.)  By  a 
bllio  of  Trajan,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Latin  libertus 
WA  from  the  emperor  the  jus  Quiritium  wiihuut  the 
Mge  or  against  the  wilt  of  his  patronus,  he  should 
Ibe  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  while  he  lived,  but 
f  be  regardeil  as  a  Latinus  at  the  time  of  his  death* 
lOttld  have  no  power  of  leaving  his  children  as  his 
I;  and  that  he  should  only  be  allowed  to  make  a  will 
Ito  to  leave  his  patronus  his  heir,  or  if  the  latter  were 
lig  to  become  his  heir,  of  substituting  another  in  his 
^Ga.tus,  iii.  72.)  Thiis  constitutio  however  was  a  little 
4)y  one  of  Hadrian,  who  gave  with  certain  conditions 
iriTileges  to  those  Latini  who  had  obtained  the 
LUm  ^^m  th«  emperor,  as  if  they  bad  obtained  it 


by  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  the  Lex  yBUa  Sentia.  (Gaius, 
iii.  73.) 

These  laws  were  however  very  much  altered  by  Justi* 
nian.  He  gave  to  the  bbedi  Latini  and  Dediticii  the  sama 
privileges  as  those  liberti  possessed  who  were  Roman  citi- 
zens. He  also  enacted,  that  if  a  libertus  or  liberta  left  less 
property  than  amounted  to  the  value  of  100  aurei,  the  pa- 
tronus had  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  property,  provided 
they  made  a  will ;  but  if  they  died  intestate,  leaving  no 
children,  then  the  patronus  succeeded  to  the  property  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  properly  of  the  libertus 
or  liberta  was  of  more  value  than  100  auVei,  and  they  left 
children,  the  palronus  had  also  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
property;  but  if  those  liberti  or  liberlae  wholeft  no  children 
diea  intestate,  the  patronus  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the 
prooerty,  and  if  they  made  a  will  without  leaving  any  part 
of  their  property  to  the  patronus,  then  he  had  a  right  to  a 
third  of  the  property,  and  not  to  a  half,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,     ilnttiiut^  iii.,  tit.  7*  s.  3.) 

(Gaius,  iii.  39-76;  Ulpian*  Fragm,,  Ttxvii*  t-5;  xxviii.  7; 
xxix*  1-7 ;  Institutionef*  iii.,  tit.  7,  De  Succeinonta  Libera 
torum;  lit  Bj  De  Adsignatione  Libertonan;  Digest.  37 ^ 
lit.  14,  De  Jure  fhironaius;  38,  tit.  2,  De  Boni*  Lihtfrto- 
rum ;  38,  tit.  4,  De  AdsignandU  Lihertis  ;  Cvilaiio  Legum 
Motaic.  ei  Roman.,  xvi,  8,  9;  Unterholzner,  Ueber  datpa^ 
ironaiitche  Erbrecht,  in  the  Zeitschri/t  fur  Geschichliiche 
Recht^mssemcha/t,  5th  vol.,  1st  part,  Berlin,  1823;  and  the 
articles  CliExNs,  LAriNtJM  Jus,  and  Li»£Rti»U8,  in  this 
work,) 

PATRO'NYMIC  (worpii^tf^uc)  is  a  name  given  by 
grammarians  to  those  woi^ds  which  express  the  name  of  a 
person's  father  or  ancestor.  Thus  Achilles  is  called  Pelides 
(the  son  of  Peleus),  Ag^nemnon  is  styled  Atrides  (the  son 
of  Atreus),  &c.  In  the  English  language  we  have  no  words 
of  this  description,  hut  in  Saner  it  and  Greek  they  are  very 
comtnoD,  especially  in  Sanscrit,  which  has  as  many  as  thirteen 
different  termiBalions  to  form  such  words,  namely,  a,  ah\  ay- 
ana^  ayam,  aifanya,  inct/a,  irya,  iya,  cra^  aira,  kat/ani,  ki, 
ya.  In  Greek  Ihe  most  common  masculine  termination  is 
ide$t  as  Cecrop-ideg,  a  descendant  of  Cecrops ;  some  patrony- 
mics are  formed  by  adding  wn,  as  Kron-ioriy  the  son  of 
KroHOMt  &c.  Feminine  patronymics  in  Greek  are  com- 
monly formed  by  adding  id  (in  the  nominative  is),  as 
Tantal*ist  gen.  Tantal-id  os^  the  daughter  of  Tantalus.  In 
Lithuanian  some  patronymics  are  formed  by  adding  ncu  as 
Janoto-na^  the  son  of  Janow  or  John  (Pott's  Etytn^ogisclie 
Ff/rtchungen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  579);  which  termination  may  per- 
haps be  connected  with  thtj  Latin  an'tts,  which  forms  such 
patronymics  as  OciatH-ttftUit,  one  of  the  family  of  Octavius, 
jBmiii*anus,  one  of  the  family  of  ^Emilius,  &c, 

PATTERNS.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  patent*  is 
the  copyright  of  designs.  By  a  recent  Act  of  parliament 
(2  Vic,  c  17).  the  inventor  or  purchaser  or  proprietor  of 
any  deaign,  *  for  a  pattern  or  print  to  be  either  worked  into, 
or  worked  on,  or  printed  on,  or  painted  on,  any  article  of 
manufacture  being  a  tissue  or  textile  ftibric;  or  for  the  mo- 
delling, or  the  casting,  or  the  embossing*  or  the  chasing,  or 
the  engraving,  or  for  any  olher  kind  of  impression  or  orna- 
ment on  any  article  of  manufacture;  or  for  the  shape  or 
rx)n0guralion  of  any  article  of  manufacture,*  may  secure  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  such  design  to  himself  for  twelve 
months,  and  if  it  be  applied  to  metal  work,  tor  tliree  years. 

He  must  take  or  send  to  the  otfice  of  the  Registry  of 
Designs,  Wellington-stroet  North,  Strand,  three  copies  or 
drawings  of  his  design  ;  one  of  which  will  bo  filed  by  the 
registrar,  a  second  leJl  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  third  returned  to  the  party  registering,  with  a  cer- 
tificate, which  certificate  is  by  the  Act  held  to  be  evidence 
of  registration. 

Every  article  manufactured  according  to  such  design 
must  have  Iheveon  the  name  of  the  first  registered  pro- 
prietor, the  number  of  the  design  in  the  legister,  and  the 
date  of  the  registration. 

Any  person  pirating  a  design  thus  protected  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  from  5/*  to  30L  for  each  offence^  which  may  be 
recovered  by  an  action  at  law,  or  by  summary  proceeding 
before  two  nicigistrutes. 

Regisftered  designs  may  bo  tranaferrtsd  from  one  person 
to  anuthei',  in  which  case  the  latter  is  entitled  to  he  regis- 
tered as  the  proprietor*  Printed  forms  of  such  Irantsfers  uxe 
supplied  at  the  office. 

The  fvllowing  are  the  fees  ordered  to  bo  paid  by  the  tre*- 
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lury: — For  registcrmfj  each  design^  including  certificate, 
lA  1f<;  if  metallic  5 iibatnncegp  3^.  3^. ;  for  each  fuHo  f^ge 
of  the  certificate  after  the  first,  5s^ ;  in  case  of  loss  of  cerii- 
ilcate,  transfer  of  design*  demand  for  seart-h,  &c.,  seareh 
for  design^  5s, ;  regiatoriiig  transfer  of  desi^i,  eillier  total 
or  partial,  1 A  tj, ;  certif)'ing  design  subsequent  lo  registm- 
tion,  ]/.  1^, 

This  Act  applies  to  desigjis  for  all  sorts  of  fabrics  and 
maiiUfacturo3»  with  the  excepHon  of  lace  and  those  provided 
for  mifht  the  eahco  printers*  Acts,  27  Geo.  III.,  c.  38  ;  29 
Geo.  Ill,,  c.  19;  34  Geo.  III.,  c.  *>3 ;  2  Vic,  c.  13,  By 
these  Acts  the  inventor  of  a  new  pattern  may  restrain  any 
one  from  copying  his  design  for  three  months,  by  printing  or 
Btamping  his  name  upon  the  end  of  each  piece  of  the 
fabric. 

All  communications  with  the  Office  for  Registration  of 
Desiajns,  including  the  designs  themselves,  pass  free  ihroiigh 
the  General  Post,'  whatever  maybe  Iheir  weight.  The  fees 
or  a  money-order  may  be  sent  and  the  certificate  received 
in  the  same  manner  free  of  all  expense, 

PATTL     [Messixa.] 

PATUXENT    [Maryland.} 

PATZCUARO.    [Mexican  States.] 

PAU,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Ba«ise^  Pyr^nfies :  it  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gave  dc  Pan,  above  400  miles  in  a  direct  line  west- 
south-west  of  Paris,  ot  497  miles  hy  the  road  through 
Orleans,  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  Roquefort,  and  Aire ;  in  43**  i  8' 
N.  lat,  and  0**  23'  W.long. 

Pau  owes  its  orif^in  to  a  castle  erected  here  hy  the  princes 
of  B^arn,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  as  a  place  of  seen- 
rity  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Samcens.  TIjo  intended 
site  of  the  east'e  was  marked  out  with  sl»kes,  and  from  the 
Bf'urnais  wurd  paou  (in  French  pieu),  a  stake^  the  town 
takes  iH  name.  It  sprung  up  and  increased  gradually 
under  the  shelter  of  the  catitlc,  whieh  eontintied  to  bo  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  B^arn  until  the  accession  of 
Henri  IV.  to  the  throne  of  France.  Louis  XIIL  estab- 
lished a  parluiment  in  the  town,  and  Louis  XIV.  founded  a 
university,  but  it  never  attained  any  degree  of  celebrity. 
The  town  is  siltiatet!  on  a  height,  and  isdivided  into  two 
parls  by  a  deep  ravine  crossed  by  a  bridge:  the  piincipal 
pari  of  the  town  is  on  the  south  sifle  of  the  ravino.  There 
is  a  suburb,  called  *the  Ixiwcr  Town,'  on  the  bunk  of  the 
Gave  de  Pau,  at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  the  town 
stands.  Pau  is  well  laid  out ;  the  houses  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  mortar  or 
cement*  The  poorer  houses  in  the  suburbs  aie  ohielly  of 
pebbles  laid  in  very  hart!  mortar-  The  principal  object  of 
interest  is  the  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Henri  IV,.  on  the 
west  sitle  of  the  town.  This  build insr,  ivhidi  was  creeled 
in  place  of  the  original  castle  of  the  Bearnaijf  princes,  is  an 
irregular  Gothic  structure,  striking  from  its  vaslness  and 
interesting  from  its  historical  associations.  It  is  kept  in 
repair  by  tiie  government.  The  room  in  which  Henri  was 
born  and  the  tortoise-shell  which  served  fur  his  cradle  are 
still  shown.  The  castle  commands  a  beauliful  and  exten- 
sive pn)spect,  aud  has  a  fine  park  attached  to  it.  There  are 
two  places  or  squares  in  Pau,  that  of  La  Com^'dre,  llie 
larger  and  finer  of  the  two,  and  the  Place  Royule,  planted 
with  trees  and  adorned  with  a  fine  pedi'striau  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  in  bronze,*  There  are  also  several  prome- 
nades* 

There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the  Gave  de  Pau^  communi- 
cating between  the  suburb  of  Mlie  Lower  Tuwn "  and  the 
neighbounng  town  of  Jurani;on,  tielebruted  for  jts  wines. 
There  are  a  court-house,  a  market^bouse,  with  a  fountaiti 
in  front  of  it,  and  several  promenades.  The  populaiion  of 
Pau  in  1631  was  IU,597  tor  the  town,  or  11,283  for  the 
whole  commune  J  in  1836,  l'2.Go7  fur  the  whole  fomraune. 
Tlic  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufaciure  of 
carpets  and  of  linens,  especially  table-hnen  aud  B^^ftrnais 
haudkt^rchiefs,  dyeing,  and  tanning.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  hams,  salted  legs  of  geese,  and  other  provisions,  wines, 
cotton  yarn,  cotton  goods,  and  coarse  woollens.  There  are 
two  good  weekly  markets  and  three  yearly  fairs, 

"  ''''^'*  •'•'^  r»|»l«oei  00*  of  Louia  X I V.  erected  by  the  miniiteri  of  that 
pntici-  TYiv  (uwtKuiiiij,  Msmlu.l  i4jrt!i.f-  stufi  ..  1,1  ii^'ni-j' IV.,  but  not  beinjfithlc 
*  ij;   En  tlio  H^irnak  dJat4->ot, 

'^  ihafr&miflOQ  of  out  jrnwil 

.--v:  -.,  .^. :...!,uU.     Tlie  caslla  vaa  mucl) 


Pau  has  several  fiscal  government  OE^es,  a  Ccmr  I 
court  of  justice,  having  jurisdiction  over  th<j  thrw 
ments  of  Busses  Pyrenees,  Uautes  Pyrenees,  oud  , 
an  Academic  Universitairet  whose  circuit  is  eoeitci 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Co  ur  Roy  ale;  a  royal  coIJ«|a|| 
museum   and  a  ooUection  of  philo&opbu»l  instroiMi 
public  library  of  14,000  volumes,  a  collection  of  pitig 
drawing-school,  an  agricultural  society,  a  tbesirv,  i 
lie  baths. 

Pau  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Jesuit  Pardiea,  ^  fi3sd|^  I 
metrician  and  astronomer;  and  of  Hernidotte,  th« p 
king  of  Sweden. 

The  arrondissemeut  of  Pau  comprehends  an  ir?:  t 
square  miles:  it  is  divided  into  eleven  cantons « 
each   under  a  justice   of    the    peace;    and 
'204  communes,  with  a  population,  la  |83l.  ol 
1836,  122,404. 

PAUL,  ST.,  the  great  Apostle  of  lheG«ntiHj 
called  Saul,  was  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicio.    1\  ^ 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a  Pharisee  of  '      _ 
sect,  he  was  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen,  a  phvila^ii 
from  his  ancestors,  upon  some  of  whom  it  had  bewq 
for  services  rendered  lo  the  state*   (Lardner.)    Tb^ 
his  nativity  is  not  known.    He  was  present  at  the  a 
of  Stephen,  a.d.  24,  on  which  occasion  he  is  first tai 
our  notice,  and  is  called  a  young  man.    Helevtndtf 
tont-making,  not  with  the  intention  of  making  t 
tion  of  his  life,  but  because  it  was  a  custom  i 
to  instruct  their  youth,  even  of  the  highest  resp 
some  mechanical  art.     Having  been  educated  m  dill 
ing  of  the  times,  for  which  Tarsus  was  then  highly* 
fStrabo,  p.  673.  Casaub.),  and  in  which  he  uudaubitiBfll 
great  proficiency,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  sluiJjr  ikj 
and  tmditions  of  his  people  under  Gamahet,  a  dikii 
Rabbi.     Being  a  man  of  great  talent,  ardent  mini  i 
flexible  resolution,  and  being  devotedly   attacbed  \ 
institutions  of  his  country,  whose  origin  and  snt^ulG|y'i 
impressed  and  fascinated  his  imagination,  he( 
with  alarm  and  anxiety  the   progress  of  the 
Accordingly  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  pull 
the  Christians,  and  pursued  them  with  such  seal  a 
lenting  fury,  that  his  conduct  towards  them  ii  dfli 
'breathing  out  threatemngs  and  slaughter.'    H<i 
letters  from  the  8anhedrim  to  the  synagoj^ue  i 
at  Damascus,  and  also  to  the  governor,  autha 
apprehend  and  bring  to  Jerusalem  whomsoev«r( 
ciples   he  might  find   there.     Whila   on 
this  purpose  his   niirticulous   conversion 
particulars  of  which  arc  recorded  in  the  ninllfc 
the   *  Acts   of   the    Apostles.*      This    event,  i 
in  its  results  upon  the  ^ubst^quent  fortunes  of  ( 
occurred  a.d.  35,  two   years  after   the  cruciW 
Lord* 

Afler  his  baptism  at  Damascus  he  went  intoj 
A.D.  38  wo  find   him  again  at  Damascus; 
place,  as  likewise  from  Jerusalem  shortly  after^ 
pelled  to  escape  secretly  and  by  night,  iu 
the  persevetance  with  which  the  Jews  soogbll 
preaching  with  so  much  boldness  and   success? 
which  he  once  laboured  to  destroy »     Frora 
retired  lo  Tarsus,  his  native  city,  ar.d  was  emplo 
years  in  propagalin;^  tlie  faith   through  the  nW 
regions  ot  Syria  and  Ciheia,     Up  to  this  titnv  tbs| 
of  Si.  Paul  aud  of  the  other  apostles  had  been  T 
the  Jews  ;   but  the  conversion  of  Ct^iclius,  a  s^^ 
very  siirniafuut  indication  that  Christiauitv  w^i^ 
not  for  one  country  or  one  people,  but    for  ill 
without  diHtiuvtion  of  race  or  nation.     Tliis  wa*  \hft 
siou  inferred  both  by  the  apostles  and  the  Jewiih* 
at  Jerusalem.     Immediately  thcr  '"         '        '     ,t 
mission  was  extended;   aud  ins u  .in 

the  children  of  Abraham,  now  Oon.j  ,^.,*. , 
Into  this  great  idea,  that  of  founding  a  relnj 
entire  human  race,  St.  Paul  entered  with  all  ll 
devotion  which  charactGrised  his  mind.     He  i.  , 
Tarsus  ad.  42  ;  and  m  conjunction  with  Bamalisi* 
been  sent  from  Jerusalem  for  the  pur|n>se,  prcscM 
gentiles  nt  Antioch  with   the   greatest    sum>bs,    9 
views  Ive  had  formed  of  Christianity  a-  It* 

suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  cu  pfk 

his  labours,  and  of  carrying  the  iios|:^l  to  iuuiv  itnwi' 
vinoei.    To  this  work  h^  and  Barnabas  \fere  dmw 


^ 


:<?/#«  JLiiu)  I  and  he  commenced  his  first  apostolic 
^«y  a;d*  45,  ten  years  after  bis  conversion.  In  company 
>  Barnabas  ami  Mark  the  evangelbt,  he  siiiled  from 

esia,  and  auccei^sivdy  visiied  Salamis  and  Paphoa  tn 
le  of  Cyprus;  Perga  in  Pomphylia,  and  Anlioch  in 
lit;  Ironium,  Ljstra,  ami  Derbe,  in  Lycaonia;  and 
p  converts  and  founded  churches  in  these  places.  At 
tud  of  two  years  he  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria.  Wliile 
blioch  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  important  controversy 
MBie  Jewish  Christt kins,  who  asserted  that  circumcision 
Bfiicessary  to  be  observed  by  converts  to  ilie  new  faith, 
fmul,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  Chrislianijy 
^y  superseded  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  required  confurmity 
|ne  of  Its  rites.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  council 
toii^lcs  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  whn,  after  much  deli- 
pm,  decided  in  favour  of  the  view  which  St  Paul  bad 
j^-  The  decision  was  declared  to  have  received  the 
ptl  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was  communiealcd  to 
docile  converts  at  Anlioch  and  other  places, 
tlie  year  50,  St,  Paul  commenced  his  ssccond  apostolic 
\y»  Ltiavin^  Antiocb,  and  passing  through  Syria  and 
i*  he  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Mmur,  and 
itoTjoas.  From  Troas,  in  obedience  to  the  direction 
laion,  be  sailed  over  into  Europ«  ;  and  after  preaching 
Bj^^l  at  Philippi,  Tbessalonica,  Bercea,  and  Athens, 
*  at  Corinth,  where  he  abode  a^ year  and  a  half,  and 
inently  successful  in  eslablishinpf  an  impcrtant 
lian  community  in  that  learned,  wealthy,  and  volnp- 
iiy.  From  Corinth  he  sailed  to  Epbesus,  and  thence 
Tea;  and  taking  Jerusalem  in  his  way,  returned  to 
bb,  A.p.  53,  During  this  journey  he  wrote  his  two 
\es  to  the  Thes«ialonians,  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
\  Ibe  two  former,  and  probably  the  latter,  from  Corinth, 
king  remained  a  short  time  at  Antioch,  he  set  out 
him  third  and  last  apostolic  iourney,  a.d.  /)4,  lie 
d  the  churche*?  in  Galatiaand  Pbrygia»  and  thence 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  lived  about  two  years.  Here 
in  the  neighbourmi^diiitrict  of  Asia  Minor  he  preached 
Dispe)  with  so  niuc}t  success,  that  not  only  were  gteat 
herA  converted  to  Christianity,  but  those  who  pracliiied 
Cations  and  magical  arts  and  other  gross  superstitions, 
^ich  Ephesus  was  notorious,  renounced  their  practices, 
\.  their  books  and  divining  inGtruments,  and  professed 
Riith  in  the  new  religion.  After  the  disturbance  raised 
Mnetrius  the  silversmith,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
^  19tb  chapter  of  ihe  *  Acts/  the  Apostle  deemed  it 
At  to  leave  Ephesus*  He  went  to  Troas,  and  thence 
i  over  into  Europe,  visiting  the  cburcbes  which  be  had 
mI  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  From  Corinth,  where 
teined  about  three  months,  he  returned  by  Macedonia 
fH;  and  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  elders  of 
phesian  church  at  Miletus,  embarked  forCiesarea,  and 
^ated  his  journey  at  Jerusalem,  a.d,  58.  On  this 
»y  he  wrote  his  Orst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from 
Ills;  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  one  to  Titus  and 
Qond  to  the  Corinthians,  from  Macedonia ;  and  his 
\fi  to  the  Romans,  from  Co  rinlh.  These  journeys  oc^ 
I  him  about  thirteen  years. 

Ule  St.  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem,  some  Asiatic  Jews, 
m  in  the  Temple,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  popu- 
,t  hira  by  iIenouncin<T  him  as  a  dangerous  and  de- 
agitator,  who  was  aiming  lo  nbolish  all  distinction 
"^€W  and  gentile,  teaching  ihintrs  contrary  to  the 
island  polluting  the  holy  Temple  by  introducing 
umcised  Ixealhen  within  its  prccincU.  The  mob. 
ly  this  appeal  to  their  passions  and  their  prejudices, 
I  und«;ubtedly  have  murdered  the  Apostle,  had  he  not 
^■acued  by  the  ofllccr  of  the  Temple  guard.  The  sub- 
fii  events— his  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  his 
pe  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,  his  long  confinement  at 
^•■^  his  appealing  to  the  emperor,  and  his  arrival  at 
|^A,ik,  6 J(  after  a  most  tempestuous  passage,  are  ^ir* 
Isuitially  related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Acts.  He 
sifBd  in  Rome,  in  his  own  hired  house,  under  the  cus- 
if  a  soldier,  for  two  years;  and  wrote  his  Episties  to 
^ihesians.  Philippiaus,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  and  to 
^an.  The  Scripture  history  here  leaves  him ;  but  it 
rtmble  that  afler  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which 
pmted  A,D.  G3,  he  vi±»ited  JudEea«  Asia  Minor,  and 
Dfi«  and  returned  to  Rome  a.d,  65,  where  he  was  im- 
ped  a  second  lime,  *  Knowing  his  departure  to  be  it 
^'  he  wrote  his  second  Epi&tle  to  Timothy;  and  it  i* 
psed  he  suffered  roartyrdoiD,  A, a  06, 
"  C,  No.  107y, 
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St.  Paul  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  peculiarly  fitte 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  mission  to  whi^ 
he  was  called.     He  was  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  , 
the  age;  was  brought  up  at  the   feet  of  one  of  the  mo 
skilful  jurists  of  the  East;  possessed  a  powerful  intelle 
which  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care;  was  strong  1 
feeling,  firm  in  resolution,  quick  in  perception,  and  souo 
in  the  decisions  of  his  judgment.     He  had  too  much  pen«| 
tration  to  be  himself  easily  deceived,  and  too  much  honesty 
to  attempt  to  deceive  others.     His  devoted  attachment  lo 
the  tild  and  time-honoured  institutions  of  his  naiiun,  and 
the  zeal  and  ability  he  displayed  in  their  defence;  his  am- 
bition, mental  power,  and   restless  activity;  and  the  well^ 
grounded  apprehensions  with  which  the  preachmg  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  had  filled  the  imaginations  of  many,  and 
which  he  alone  seemed  competent  to  dissipate,  combined 
to  make  him  an  object  of  general  attention  to  his  country- 
men, and  prepare  for  hira  a  career  of  distinction  and  emolu  ~ 
ment.     His  conversion  therefore,  which  involved  the  la 
of  all  his  brilliant  prospects,  has,  next  to  the  miracles  ao 
resurrection  of  our  l^ord,  been  justly  contemplated  as  one  < 
ihe  most  striking  and  memorable  events  connected  ^\ilh  the 
early   history  of  Christianity,     So  deeply  nu pressed   was 
Lord  Lytlleton  with  its  importance,  that  he  considered  il  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  the  divine  authonty  of  the  re- 
ligion to  which  the  Apostle  was  a  convert*  and  with  this 
view  he  wrote  his  'Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Pan!,' 

From  being  a  furious  zealot,  a  fierce  and  unrelenting 
persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Jet^us  Christ,  St  Paul  be- 
came a  diiciple  himself,  and  a  most  energetic  advocate  of 
Ihe  faiih  which  he  had  once  attempted  to  destroy.  After 
his  conversion  St,  Puul  was  indefatigable  in  preachii 
the  gospel.  His  perseverance  never  lired,  his  couraji 
was  never  daunted.  He  was  the  main  instrument 
carrying  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Gentiles;  and 
in  this  mission  his  labours  were  continued  ihrougb  a  penod 
of  many  years,  and  spread  over  a  territory  of  vast  extent, 
Judiea,  Syria,  and  especially  Asia  Minor  were  filled  with 
monuments  of  his  zeal,  He  also  passed  over  into  Euri>pe, 
where  be  made  converts  and  planted  churches.  In  Uiis 
righteous  cause  he  was  deterred  by  no  dsfficuUies  and  no 
persecutions.  He  Rtoups  together  in  one  passage  the  dan- 
gers which  he  had  encountered:  he  speaks  of  toils,  stripes, 
prisons,  deaths;  of  being  stoned  and  sbipwrecked  ;  of  peiils 
in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness,  oi\ dry  land  and  on  the 
ocean,  fiom  false  friends  and  open  foes;  of  watchnigs  and 
weariness,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  nakedness. 
*  We  see  him,*  says  Paley,  *  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  even^^ 
species  of  hardship,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  ll^| 
the  magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  tor  dead ;  ct^' 
pecting  wherever  he  came  the  same  treatment ;  yet,  when 
driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next;  unsubdued 
by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecution,  aad  the  proipeot  of 
death.' 

The  exertions  of  this  great  Apostle  in  the  cause  of  Cbrit- 
lianity  were  not  confined  lo  bodily  toil  and  personal  inairuo* 
lion.  He  was  tho  author  of  fourteen  epistle*  to  individaal^ 
and  to  churches,  on  various  points  of  Christian  dodrtMb 
practice,  and  discipline.  These  epistles  constitute  a  wwn  «MK 
siderable  and  most  important  part  of  the  New  TesCUttsttt. 
They  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  genius  and  gww^ti^tifftt 
of  clear  conception,  fervid  imagination,  lofly  tntell 
large  and  liberal  heart.  His  style  is  stniu  aoi  i 
unlaboured  and  without  artifice  in  its  i 
broken  and  abrupt ;  it  abouads  in  1 
rapid  allusion  to  existing  eiren, 

tho u  g  h  t,  from  w  hich  he  draw*  tW  omK  apl  iBMtt»tMt.    0^ 
addresses,  by  turns,  i  bo  inteUecVtbe  1« 
the  heart.  Heunitesasof^ei«lo^«iikt 
The  loftiest  truUkt  ans  i      ' 
pure,  and  rational  Hionliiy;  a  sanil 
and  adminhlj  arfaplrf  te  ka 
cireu  IDS  ranees.  I^  M  asK^Mtik  ift  ia  «mJb  ^M^n  affWHM 

ifherepro««i^  it  ^  ^  *Vi  aaa^ii  if  oi lL.  , 

fmdwhettmhmi ^T^^^  ^^'^^  ' 
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!  Irw  reader ;  sometimes  disclosing  in  a  few  words  the  pro- 
rlbundest  views  of  Clirislian  truth  ,     His  appeals  to  the  pas- 
I lions  are  equally  eflective,     Hi>pe  aud  fear  are  important 
l^ipringB  of  human  action;  to  Ibese  he  addresses  himseUV  as 
luell  as  to  tbe  reason;  not  by  cold  speculalion  on  abstract 
[itnesse^,  but  by  the  solemn  infaUihilities  of  a  resurrection 
[from  t!ie  dead  lo  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery*   With  a 
[like  mastery  and  success  he  interests  the  affections  and  ihe 
Iliiy;lier  moral  faculties.     Though  disclaiming  the  *  enticing 
(words   of  man's   wisdom/    he   could,    when    ihe  occa^sion 
required  it,  use  the  arts  and  display  the  accomplisbmenta 
I  of  the  rhetoridan.   His  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  ihe  JpoiMes 
]  are  worAy  of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  his  answers,  when  at 
[  the  bar,  to  ihe  questions  nropoied  to  him  by  ihe  court,  are 
I  distingui:ihed  for  their  address  and  their  dignity.     At  the 
\  fame  tirae,  wherever  he  happened  to  be*  wiiether  amunf^^ 
the  Jews   in    Pisidia,   or   the  Gentiles   at   Lystra,  or    the 
!  polished  Greeks  at  Athens*  or  pleading  before  Felix  and 
I  Agrippa,  tm  disiources  are  adapted  with  admirable  judg- 
ment and  ability  lo  the  character  and  capacities  of  his  seve- 
ral audiences.     On  the  subject  of  St,  Paulas  writings,  see 
Br.  Bar  wood,  Michael  is,  aud  Bishop  Newton* 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  church  that  Paul  was  beheaded 
near  Rome,  and  btined  about  two  miles  fruin  the  city,  in 
the  Via  Osliensis.  A  magnificent  cathedral  dedicated  lo  his 
memory  was  built  over  his  grave  by  Cunstantine.  *  But  his 
noblest  monument,'  observes  Dr.  Hales,  *  consists  in  his 
immortal  writings,  which,  the  more  tiieyare  sludted,  and 
the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  ad- 
mired  to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and 
beautiful,  the  most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most 
learned  and  profound  specimens  of  Christian  plely»  oratory, 
and  philosophy.' 
PAUL.  ST.,  CATHEDRAL  OF.  [London] 
PAUL  OF  SAMO'SATA  waa  chosen  bis^hop  of  An- 
tioch  in  a.d.  260.  In  cons>equence  of  being  supposed  to 
hold  helero^lox  opinions  cuncerniii!^  the  person  of  Christ,  a 
vyned  was  assembled  at  Antioch  about  a,d.  254,  to  inquire 
Into  his  sentiments.  After  holding  several  meetings,  this 
iynod  was  unable  to  extract  from  Paul  an  avowal  of  his 
iuspected  heresies.  In  the  year  £63  another  synod  was  con- 
Tened  on  this  business,  consi^^ting  of  a  large  nuaiber  of 
bishops,  at  which  Malchion,  a  rhetorician  and  presbyter  of 
the  church  at  Antioch,  succeeded  in  conviciing  Paul  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  imputed  to  hira.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated by  this  synod,  which  wrote  an  epistle  lo  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  the  churches  of  Ihe  empire,  giving 
the  reasons  for  their  decision.  Fragments  of  this  epistle 
have  been  preserved  by  Eosebius.  Though  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  Paul  refused  (probably  under  the  protection  of 
Zenobia,  who  is  known  to  have  favoured  him)  to  give  up 
•the  house  of  the  church*  I  ill  the  yeor  272  or  273,  when  the 
bishops  vvtio  had  excommunicated  iiim  applied  lo  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  wh*>  compelled  Paul  lo  yield.  It  is  proba- 
ole  that  he  continued  alter  this  to  propagate  his  doetrines. 
His  followers  formed  a  sect  under  the  name  of  Paulians  or 
Paulianists,  which  seems  lo  have  lasted  to  the  fifth  century. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  Councd  of  Nice,  who  ordered 
tho!ie  baptised  among  them  to  be  re-bnptiiied. 

Tiie  accounts  we  have  of  hi;*  doctrines  are  not  ver>'  clear. 
The  ny nodical  epistle  of  the  council  which  deposed  him 
speaks  less  of  them  than  of  his  personal  character,  which 
It  represented  as  marked  by  pride  and  arrogance,  han>;kti- 
nessin  the  exercise  of  his  authurjty,  and  great  love  of  pomp 
and  display.  He  held  some  secular  ot^ce  together  with  his 
bishopric. 

The  following  atatement  of  his  opinions  by  Mosheim  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  to  be  tokra- 
bly  correct:— *  That  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in 
God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  i-eason  and 
activity  do  in  man ;  that  Christ  was  born  a  mere  man;  but 
that  the  leason  or  wisdom  of  the  Father  ^^scended  into 
him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  in- 
strucled  ihe  nations  ;  and,  finally,  that  on  account  of  this 
union  of  the  divine  Word  with  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  might, 
ttioui^h  improperly,  be  called  God/ 

iLavdner'a  Credibtlitt/.  pi.  li.,  chop,  xliti.,  sect.  8 ;  Mos- 
heira's  Ecole$iastical  Htsiorv,  Cent,  iii.,  pt,  ii.,  chap,  v., 
sect.  15. ) 

PAUL  THE  DEACON,  or  PAULUS  DIA'CONUS. 
called  also  Wamefridus  from  his  fatlier's  name,  was  born 
about  the  year  740,  at  the  town  of  Friuli  (Forum  Julii).  He 
tGoame  attuchgd  Pq  the  cQurt  oi  RacUis,  km^  yf  the  Lom- 


bards, and  afterwards  (about  763)  he  lefl  the  eonrt  ud 

ordained  deacon  of  the  chvirch  at  Aquileio.     He 

to  the  court  on  the  invitation  of  Dcsidenus,  iw 

Rachis,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor.     AbooillNj 

of  his  life  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 

Desiderius  by  Charlemagne  in  774,  we  know 

certain ;  but  the  most  probable  account  is,  that ' 

a  monastery,  and  afterwards  entered  tbe  celebrs»ed 

tcvy  of  Monle  Casino,  whence  he  addre*>s4^  loCharh 

in  the  year  7J^t,  an  elegy,  in  which  he  inijilorei  tlif 

of  a  brother  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the ' 

war.  About  this  time  Charlemagne  appears  to  hcvpn 

him  to  his  court.     He  was  employed  to  initrucl  io 

the    clergymen  who   were    to   accompany  the 

dau£jhler  Rotrude  in  lier  journey  to  Constanti: 

married  to  the  son  of  the  empress  Irene 

France,  and  stayed  some  lime  at  Motz,  of  the  eailyl 

which  city  he  wrote  a  history.     He  afterwards 

Monte  Casinot  where  he  died  about  tbe  year  79% 

As  a  poet  Paul  is  spoken  of  in  thf  most  <*x\ 

terras  of  praise  by  his  contemporary   I 

poems,  which  are  really  good,  consist  < 

other  short  piecses  in  I^tin.    His  fame  n    ;-      .  i, 

on  his  merits  as  an  historian.     His  wolu^  .u  . - 

toria  Miscella,*  a  Roman  history  consiaiing  of  t 

books,  of  which  the  first  eleven  contam  the  hiitot| 

pius;   Ihe  next  five,  by  Paul  himself,  contain 

from  the  reign  of  Valentinian  to  that  of  JuiJ 

remaining  books  are  attribnted  to  Landulphas  " 

best  edition  of  this  work  is  in  Muratori's  Pervm 

Sf^nptores,     2,  '  De  Gestis  Longobardarum  Lil 

history  of  the  Lombards;    his  most  valuable  vvfc^ 

also  is  contained  in  Muratori's  collection.    3^  * 

coporum  Metensium.'     4,  *  Life  of  St.  Gregory 

5,  *  Excerpta*  from  Festus  De   Verbontm 

[Festus.]    There  are  also  extant  a  coUectiiMi  of 

and  two  Sermons  which  are  attributed  to  him. 

(Mnratori.  Rrriwi  IlaL  Script. ;  BiograjMe 

PAUL  THE    SILENTIARY,  the   son  of  CjW 

grandson  of  Florus,  was  of  a  noble  family  and 

great  wealth.     He  held  in  the  palace  of  Justtntiit^^ 

of  chief  of  the  Silentiarii,  a  class  of  persons  ubilrf 

care  of  the  emperor's  palace.      When  the  rht«k^ 

Sophia  at  Conslanlinopk  was  rebuilt  by  Juitinflttfti 

Paul  wrote  a  deacription  (or  U^pafftQ}  of  iheedi^M 

Greek  hexameters,   with  a  proGemiura  consntiif  <f 

iambic  verses.     It  is  evident  firom  this  poem  tl^  t>' 

a  Christian.    This  work  was  edited*  with  aolmiti 

translation,  by  Du  Cange,  Paris,  167a.     Psitlm 

author  of  a  poem  entitled  itc  ra  iv  HudiiMc  ^f^ 

several  Epigrams,  which  are  included  in  the  Gmi 

logy. 

(Fabricii  Eibliotheca  Gn^ca,  od*  Harlct,  fm, 
and  vii.,  p.  581.) 

PAUL  L  succeeded  Stephen  HL  in  the  see 
757.      He  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the 
king  Desiderius,  and  sought  the  protection  of ' 
of  the  Franks.     He  died  in  the  year  768. 

PAUL  II.,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  succcl  *  *  * 
1 46 4,  He  began  by  correcting  abuses,  ai 
exactions  of  the  officers  and  secretaries  of  tiu-  y*[^ 
who  levied  contribulions  at  pleasure  from  tht^^»^ 
occasion  to  apply  to  Rum e  for  licences,  rescript*,  in* ' 
official  papers.  He  endeavoured  also  to  form  ale«|i^ 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  who  thi 
and  for  this  purpose  he  proclaimed,  in  14tV8t  a 
among  the  Italian  governments,  ilirHnf^Tilti^r 
communication  those  who  did  not  « 
1471,  gave  to  Borso  of  Esto  the  invest 
the  title  of  duke  as  a  feudatory  of  tbe  see  of  H01B&' 
House  of.]  An  academy  had  been  formed  »l  1 
the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  sn^ 
loj^y,  of  which  PomponiusLielus,  Platina.  and  ulber' 
men  were  members.  Paul,  who,  unlike  his  pre< 
Pius  IL,  had  no  taste  for  profane  lenrrvinc,  hcfjoij 
picious  of  the  fieademicians  and  their  1 
probably  excited  his  suspicions,  by  accu 
and  of  treasonable  designs.  The 
some  of  its  members  ran  away,  o 
tured,  and  among  them  Platina,  w 
ment  was  released  through  the  j 
dinals.  It  may  eeisily  be  suppu.v  . 
'  I*ivc3  gf  Ihtj  I'opes/  which  be  wrot«  aflerwuJi 
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M  IV.,  did  not  iparo  the  memory  of  Paul  II.  But 
leg  Platina,  other  contemporary  writers,  such  as  Corio 
ttirato,  an  anonymous  chronicler  of  Bologna,  and  the 
k  Jacopo  Filippo  of  Bergamo,  all  speak  unfavourably 
us  pope.  Paul  II.  died  suddenly,  in  July,  1471.  and 
mcceeded  by  Sixtus  IV.  Cardinal  Querini  has  under- 
n  the  defence  of  Paul  II.,  in  his  *  Vindicice  ad  versus 
nam  aliosque  Obtrectatores.' 

lUL  III.,  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  succeeded 
rent  VII.,  in  October,  1 534.  At  that  time  the  most 
nt  applications  were  made  by  the  various  states  of  Eu- 
to  Rome  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  council,  which 
equired  by  the  slate  of  the  Western  church,  distracted 

9  schism  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
f  VIII.  of  England.  Paul  however  took  a  long  time 
sider  before  he  finally  acceded  to  the  request,  and  it  was 
n  1 54*2  that  he  issued  the  bull  of  convocation.   In  the 

time  he  excommunicated  Henry  VIII.,  and  released 
bjccts  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which  measure 
j&tened  the  total  separation  of  England  from  Rome. 

1 0  he  sanctioned  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
^tween  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  occasioned  a  further 

in  the  assembling  of  the  council,  which  was  finally 
d  at  Trent  in  1 546.  That  assembly,  which  was  pro- 
J  several  times,  transferred  to  Bologna,  and  afterwards 
''ed  again  to  Trent,  did  not  terminate  its  sittings  till 
long  after  PauVs  death. 

il  was  very  anxious  to  aggrandise  his  own  family.  He 
natural  son.  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  whom  he  first  made 
of  Castro,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
.  For  his  grandson  Oltavio  Farnese  he  obtained  the 
of  Margaret,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and 
him  duke  of  Camerino.  The  pope  subdued  the  peo- 
Perugia,  who  had  revolted  against  him,  put  to  deatii 
il  of  the  leaders,  and  built  a  citadel  to  keep  the  citi- 
in  awe.  He  also  attacked  the  Colonna,  the  most 
rful  baronial  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
d\\  their  strong  holds,  and  obliged  the  members  of  that 
f  to  take  refuge  in  the  fiefs  which  they  held  in  the 
!om  of  Naples.  He  sent  a  contingent  of  12,000  foot 
bout  1000  horse,  under  his  grandson  Duke  Ottavio,  to 
he  emperor^s  army  in  Germany  against  the  Protestant 
3S,  and  he  afterwards  strongly  opposed  the  religious 
cation  granted  by  Charles,  in  1547,  under  the  name  of 
Interim.'  In  the  same  year  Paul  received  the  news  of 
ti^cal  death  of  his  son  Pier  Luigi,  who  was  murdered 
acenza,  where  he  had  made  himself  odious  by  his 
ny  and  his  lust.  Overcome  by  grief  at  the  news,  he 
lis  two  grandsons,  Ottavio  and  Cardinal  Farnese,  who 
with  him  at  the  time,  to  take  warning  from  their 
r*8  death,  and  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God.  Having  se- 
the  succession  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Pier  Luigi's 
?aul  died,  in  November,  1 549,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
ras  succeeded  by  Julius  III. 

.UL  IV.,  Cardinal  Gianpietro  CaraflTa,  who  was  of  a 
Neapolitan  family,  succeeded  Marcellus  II.  in  1555. 
as  old,  haughty,  intolerant,  and  intent  upon  aggran- 
^  his  nephews.  He  quarrelled  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
»ent  the  duke  of  Alba  with  an  army  from  Naples  to 
e  the  papal  territory.  The  duke  advanced  to  the  gates 
)me,  but  after  some  demonstrations  a  peace  was  con- 
d  in  1557.  Having  learned  that  his  nephews,  one  of 
\  he  had  made  a  cardinal,  were  leading  a  most  disso- 
life,  and  were  plundering  both  the  people  and  the 
try  of  the  church,  he  banished  them  from  Rome  in 
Paul  IV.  died  shortly  after,  eighty-four  years  of 
He  had  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  tribunal  of 
nquisition.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  became 
n,  the  people  of  Rome  rose  in  insurrection,  ran  to  the 
1  of  the  Inquisition,  wounded  a  Dominican  monk  who 
as  commissary,  dehvered  all  the  prisoners,  and  burnt 
apers.  They  then  threw  down  the  statue  of  the. pope, 
^  out  'Death  to  the  Caratfas.'  The  tumult  lasted 
il  days,  after  which  the  conclave  elected  a  new  pope 
e  name  of  Pius  IV.,  who  instituted  a  process  against 
ephews  of  the  late  pope,  two  of  whom,  Cardinal  Ca- 
and  the  duke  of  Paliano,  were  found  guilty  of  several 
•8,  and  put  to  death  in  1560. 

)tta,  Sioria  (T  Italia,  b.  10;  Caraccioli,  Collectanea  his- 
I  de  Vita  Piiuli  IV.) 

.UL  v.,  Cardinal  Camillo  Borghese  of  Siena,  suc- 

td  Leo  XL  in  1605,  when  he  was  fifty-three  years  of 

His  first  act  was  a  dispute  with  the  senate  of  Venice 


concerning  two  ecclesiastics,  subjects  of  that  state,  who,  be^ 
ing  accused  of  heinous  crimes,  were  on  their  trial  before 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  pope  asserted  that  clerical  men 
could  only  be  tried  by  their  bishops,  and  as  the  Venetian 
senate  maintained  their  ris;hts,  Paul  laid  Venice  under 
interdict.  The  senate  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bull, 
and  as  the  members  of  several  monastic  orders  professed 
that  they  could  not  continue  to  perform  religious  worship 
in  a  country  placed  under  interdict,  they  were  allowed  to 
quit  Venice,  and  the  senate  appointed  secular  priests  to 
perform  service  in  their  steail.  The  people  remained  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  the  bishops  and  vicars  continued  tneir 
functions  as  usual.  It  is  reported  that  the  gran^vicar  of 
the  bishop  of  Padua  having  said  to  the  podest^,  or  civil 
governor  of  that  city,  that  he  ought  to  act  conformably  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  pode.sti  replied  to 
him  that  he  understood  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  already 
inspired  the  Council  of  Ten  with  the  resolution  of  hanging 
all  those  who  would  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate. 
(Botta,  b.  15.)  Paolo  Sarpi.  the  senator  Antonio  Quirino. 
and  others,  wrote  in  defence  of  the  senate,  and  Cardinal 
Baronius  and  Bellarmino  wrote  in  defence  of  Rome.  There 
were  three  points  at  issue  between  the  pope  and  the  senate: 
1,  the  senate  had  made  a  decree  that  no  new  convent  or 
religious  congregation  should  be  founded  without  their  per- 
mission ;  2,  that  no  property  or  perpetual  revenue  of  any 
kind  should  be  bequeathed  to  the  church  without  their 
approbation ;  3,  that  clerical  men  accused  of  crimes  should 
be  judged  by  the  secular  power  like  other  citizens.  The 
king  of  France  and  the  emperor  took  the  part  of  Venice, 
the  court  of  Spain  that  of  the  Pope,  and  Italy  was  threat- 
ened with  a  war  like  that  of  the  Investitures.  Henri  IV. 
of  France  however  proposed  his  mediation,  and  sent  to 
Venice  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  who,  after  consulting  with  the 
senate,  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  compromise.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  maintained, 
but  the  two  clerical  culprits,  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  the  French  king,  were  given  up  to  the  pope,  *  saving 
the  right  of  the  republic  to  punish  all  oflfenders,  clerical  or 
lay,  within  its  dominions.*  Upon  this  arrangement  being 
made,  the  interdict  was  removed. 

In  1614  Pope  Paul  had  a  dispute  with  Louis  XIII.,  on 
account  of  a  book  of  the  Jesuit  Suarez,  entitled  '  Defensio 
Fidei,*  in  which  the  author  maintained  that  in  certain  cases 
it  was  lawful  to  murder  kings.  This  book  was  publicly 
burned  by  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  pope 
maintained  that  he  was  the  proper  authority  to  decide  upon 
the  contents  of  works  concerning  religious  and  moral  doc- 
trines, and  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been  referred  to 
him.     This  affair  was  likewise  settled  by  a  compromise. 

The  pope  was  in  the  meantime  usefully  employed  in  re- 
forming many  abuses  in  the  tribunals  and  other  offices  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  in  embellishing  the  city  of  Rome.  In 
this  resi^ect  he  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  pontiffs 
for  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  He  enlarged  the 
Vatican  and  Quirinal  palaces,  restored  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  constructed  or  repaired  aqueducts,  made 
additions  to  the  Vatican  library,  collected  statues  and  other 
antiquities  and  built  the  handsome  villa  Mondragone  at 
Frascati.  He  established  the  fortune  of  the  Borghese  family, 
which  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Roman  families. 
Paul  V.  died  in  1621,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XV. 

PAUL  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Peter  III.  and 
Catherine  IL,  was  born  in  1754.  He  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  Ivan,  in  1 763, 
made  him  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  He  had  good  in- 
structors, but  was  treated  with  great  strictness  by  his 
mother  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  was  studiously  kept  in 
ignorance  of  all  public  affairs.  She  often  expressed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  his  judgment  and  disposition,  and 
it  is  believed  that  she  would  have  disinherited  him  had 
she  been  able  to  do  it.  In  1776  Paul  married  Mary  of 
Wiirtemberg,  an  amiable  princess,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  Alexander,  Constantino,  Nicholas,  and  Michael,  and 
several  daughters.  In  1780  he  travelled  with  his  wife 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  under  the  title  of 
•Comte  du  Nord.'  On  his  return  to  Russia  ho  continued 
to  live  in  retirement,  at  the  country  residence  of  Gatshina, 
thirty  miles  from  Petersburg,  and  his  sous  and  daughters 
were  educated  at  court,  under  the  eye  of  the  empress. 
In  1796,  on  the  death  of  Catherine,  Paul,  then  42  yeara 
of  age,  emerged  from  his  restraint,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor.    He  began  by  causing  solemn  funeral  honouw 
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to  be  paid  to  his  father,  together  with  the  late  empress, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  the  coffin  containing  his 
body  removed  firom  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited, 
and  placed  in  the  church  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  of 
Catherine.  Paul  also  went  in  person  to  release  the  Polish 
patriot  Kosciuzko,  who  was  confined  as  a  state  prisoner, 
not  however  in  a  dungeon,  as  some  have  said,  but  in  a 
private  house,  under  a  military  guard,  and  he  gave  him 
money  to  enable  him  to  go  and  live  in  the  United  States. 
He  likewise  liberated  Pototsky  and  the  other  unfortunate 
Poles  who  were  confined  at  Schlusselburg  and  other  for- 
tresses. These  acts  of  the  new  emperor  gave  hopes  of 
a  good  reign,  but  Paul's  character  soon  showed  itself  in 
all  its  capriciousness  and  violence.  He  liked  to  interfere 
in  the  most  minute  details  of  police  and  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  he  forbade  the  wearing  of  round  hats  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg;  ho  likewise  proscribed  trowsers 
and  frock  coats,  and  several  foreigners  were  ill-used  in 
consequence  of  these  absurd  regulations.  Any  one  who 
met  him  in  the  street  was  obliged  to  take  off  his  hat, 
even  in  the  severest  weather,  and  ladies  were  required 
to  alight  from  their  carriai^es.  For  the  former  convenient 
dress  of  the  Russian  infantry,  consisting  of  a  jacket 
and  pantaloons,  he  substituted  the  German  uniform, 
with  tailed  coats,  spatterdashes,  and  queues  bedaubed 
^ith  grease  and  flour  as  being  cheaper  than  powder 
and  pomatum.  This  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
soldiers  and  numerous  desertions,  a  thing  almost  unknown 
till  then  in  the  Russian  army.  In  the  same  spirit,  Paul, 
whose  only  wish  was  to  alter  rather  than  to  improve,  re- 
modelled all  the  departments  of  administration,  and  all  the 
courts  of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  which  thousands  of 
civil  officers  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  his  foreign  politics  Paul  at  first  seemed  disposed  to 
adopt  a  system  of  neutrality  in  the  great  quarrel  between 
France  and  the  allied  powers.  But  he  soon  became  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  directory;  the  invasion  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Rome,  Naples,  Malta,  and  Egypt,  determined  him 
for  war.  He  had  an  army  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  men 
assembled  in  Grallicia  by  Catherine,  and  ho  ordered  it  to 
join  the  Austrians  and  march  upon  Italy.  The  veteran 
Suwarrow,  the  most  distinguished  general  of  Russia,  who 
had  been  dismissed  by  Paul  soon  after  his  accession,  for 
having  sneered  at  his  martinet  innovations  in  the  army, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  For  an  account 
of  his  successful  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1799,  see  Suwarrow. 
Another  Russian  arm^,  40,000  strong?,  under  General  Kor- 
sakow,  was  sent  to  jom  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Switzer- 
land. This  army  was  defeated  by  Masscna,  at  Zurich,  in 
September,  1799.  A  third  army  was  sent  to  join  the 
English,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland,  and  that 
expedition  also  failed.  A  fourth  Russian  army  was  em* 
barked  in  a  fleet,  which,  joined  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  con- 
quered the  Ionian  Islanils,  and  assisted  in  restoring  the  king 
of  Naples  to  his  continental  dominions.  In  the  end  how- 
ever, Paul  was  sorely  disappointed  in  his  military  expecta- 
tions. His  best  general,  Suwarrow,  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  having  marched  into  Switzerland  to  join  his  comrades 
there,  arrived  just  after  the  defeat  of  Korsakow,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  through  the  Alps  of  Claris  into  the 
Giisons  country.  He  and  his  army  were  recalled  by  the 
emperor,  and  Suwarrow  arrived,  desponding  and  in  bad 
health,  at  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Paul, 
who  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  veteran  by  attributing  to 
him  the  disasters  in  Switzerland,  in  which  he  had  had 
no  part,  relented  towards  him  in  his  last  moments,  sent 
to  inquire  how  he  did,  and  allowed  the  grand-dukes,  his 
sons,  to  go  and  visit  him.  Paul  withdrew  from  the  coalition 
without  publishing  his  reason  for  it ;  he  offended  the  allies, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  no  proposals  of  peace  to  France. 
He  thus  displeased  everybody,  and  showed  himself  fickle, 
passionate,  and  weak.  His  private  conduct  partook  of  the 
same  character.  He  became  more  stern  and  morose, 
showed  suspicion  of  everybody,  and  was  disliked  by  all. 
The  soldiers  detested  him  for  his  vexatious  minuteness  in 
discipline,  the  nobility  for  his  rude  and  often  cruel  beha- 
viour, and  men  of  information  for  his  proscription  of  books 
and  journals.  Paul  chose  to  quarrel  with  England  because 
she  would  not  give  up  Malta.  He  had  caused  himself  to 
be  elected  erand-master  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  after  the 
death  of  the  grand-master  Hompesch,  and  he  expected 
England  to  give  up  the  island  to  him.    After  the  battle  of 


Marengo,  Bonaparte  bethought  himself  of  profiting  lij  tkji 
disposition  of  Paul,  in  order  to  gain  his  friendahij^  Hi 
accordingly  collected  all  the  Russian  prisoners  in  Fnoo^ 
clothed  them,  supplied  them  with  muskets,  and  sent  (bm 
back  to  Russia.  This  produced  its  effect,  and  Paul,  ib 
had  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  legitimacy,  bt^ 
came  all  on  a  sudden  a  great  admirer  of  Bonaparte. 

His  next  step  was  to  seize  the  English  vessels  and  otbt 
property  in  his  harbours,  because  England  bad  sentite 
to  Copenhagen  in  August,  1800,  to  oblige  Denmark  te^f 
knowledge  the  navigation  laws  and  the  right  of  leuekjif 
neutral  vessels.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  Fkoloi^ 
eluded  a  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  tovUdi 
Prussia  soon  after  acceded,  by  which  the  right  of  sevdi 
neutral  vessels  was  declared  an  attempt  against  the  m^ 
reign  rights  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  iiii| 
squadron  of  the  four  Baltic  powers  was  to  be  assembleiti 
protect  their  merchant  vessels,  and  resist  any  aUemjittf 
searching  them.  In  consequence  of  this  step  Eoglud  li 
an  embargo  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Baltic  powen.  N I 
now  sent  an  agent  to  Bonaparte,  and  friendly  ooiamBB» 
tions  were  re-established  between  France  and  Ruini.  1^ 
naparte  even  accepted  Paul's  mediation  in  favour  of  tk 
court  of  Naples,  which  was  still  at  war  with  France.  Coajt 
Kalitscheff  came  to  F^ris  as  ambassador  of  Russia,  ial«| 
received  with  great  distinction.  '  France,*  said  Booi||ii|l| 
publicly,  'can  ally  itself  only  with  Russia,  for  Rum j| 
mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and  she  boUiAi 
keys  of  India  in  her  hands,  and  the  emperor  of  nek  | 
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country  is  truly  a  great  prince, 
has  at  least  a  will  of  his  own.' 
et  f  Empire,  ch.  xiv.) 

After    peace   was    concluded    at    Luneville   bet««| 
France  and  Austria,  in  February,  1801,  Bonaparte  leail^ 
concerted  with  the  court  of  Russia  the  planof  aDei|fc 
dition  to  India.    Thirty  thousand  chosen  Frendi  tni|| 
were  to  march  into  Poland,  and  there  join  an  equal  niUM 
of  Russian  infantry,  besides  40,000  Cossacks  and  otbef  in^ 
gular  cavalry,  and  thence  the  allied  army  was  to  proeeei  li 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  either  to  embark  and  M 
that  sea  or  march  by  the  wayof  Persia,  whose  consent  wai^ 
cited  by  the  two  powers.  (Thibaudeau,  ch.  xv.)    Mesnji^! 
England  had  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  under  idminlk 
Parker  and  Nelson,  to  dissolve  the  maritime  coalitioik  Qif 
the  2nd  of  April,  Nelson  attacked  the  Danish  fleet, iod«< 
the  4th  an  armistice  was  signed  between  Denmark  ■%' 
England.     While  the  armistice  was  being  concluded,  DM., 
arrived  of  the  Hudden  death  of  Paul,  which  happened  is  iH 
night  of  the  24th  of  March.  The  Baltic  coalition  was  thonK 
dissolved.     A   conspiracy  had  been   formed  ainoag  dit 
officers  near  the  person  of  the  emperor,  who  went  ins  b^b 
at  night  to  his  apartments,  and  presented  him  an  set  ^' 
abdication  to  sign,   on    the    score  of   mental  wetkiM^ 
Paul  refused,  saying  *  ho  was  emperor,  and  would  leiW^ 
emperor.'    A    scuffle    ensued,  in  which  the  uofbrtaoil^ 
monarch  was  overpowered  and  strangled.    His  ion  Akfci 
andcr  was  proclaimed  emperor.  ^ 

When  the  news  arrived  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  was  grd^ 
vexed  and  mortified.  Talleyrand,  to  calm  him,  obMin^ 
that '  this  was  the  customary  mode  of  abdication  inBu«>y 
According  to  the  practice  of  those  times,  the  Fni% 
papers  intimated  that  England  was  privy  to  the  conspiiMfif 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Russians  hod  become  weii^tf; 
Paul's  caprices,  which  bordered  upon  insanity,  and  the 
of  forcing  him  to  abdicate,  though  not  of  murdering 
appears  for  some  time  previous  to  have  been  di«c_^, 
among  the  members  of  the  court,  and  even  of  the  ImpcBj 
family,  as  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity.  At  the  nefi4 
his  death,  the  whole  city  of  Petersburg,  the  army,  note 
and  people  rejoiced. 

PAUL,  FATHER,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Court 
of  Trent,  whose  original  name,  before  he  embraced  m 
monastic  profession,  was  Pietro  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Vesica 
in  the  vear  1552,  of  a  respectable  commcrciid  family.  Bii 
father  however  was  unsuccessful  in  trade  ;  and  his  ootbfi 
a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  was  early  left  a  vidov  d 
indigent  circumstances.  Fortunately  her  brother  *'*^ 
mnstcr  of  an  excellent  school,  and  under  his  care  she  idM* 
her  son,  who  from  infancy  displayed  an  extraordinary  ip(| 
tude  for  study.  Before  the  completion  of  his  fourteeoH 
year,  he  had  made  great  progress  in  mathematics  andtogiP 
as  well  as  in  general  literature ;  and  at  that  boyiih  afl 
having  become  a  pupil  of  the  logician  C^pelUof  Cir"^* 
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ftf  Ihe  Servite  order,  tlm  connection  led  hira,  con- 
to  the  urgent  advice  of  hn  uncle  and  motlier,  to  adojit 
Line  monastic  habit  and  rule  with  his  preceptor.    In 
tweniielh  year  lie  solemnly  took  Ibe  vows  of  the  order. 
1  the  same  period,  the  abiKty  which  he  displayed  in  a 
Kc  disputatjon,  held  at  Mantua,  do  ring  a  cliapier  of  his 
rr,  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  reigning  prmco 
lie  house  of  Gonxaga,  and  he  was  appjinted  to  the  pro- 
Dr?>bip  of  divinily  m  the  cathedral  of  that  cilv.     But 
jgh  iio  was  honoured  with  many  marks  of  regard  by  the 
ituan  duke,  a  publio  life  was  little  to  his  taste;  and  he 
'ly  resigned  his  ofTicc  and  returned  to  the  learned  se- 
which  he  loved*     In  that  retirement  he  continued  to 
kte  learning  ami  science;  and  in  his  twenty-second 
he  had  not  only  already  mastered  the  Latin,  Greeks 
iw,  and  Chahlee  lant^uages,  but  was  aUo  a  proficient 
civil  and  the  canon  bw,  in  various   deijarlments  of 
►phy,  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  chemistry, 
itie,  and  anatomy.    In  these  last  sciences  he  became 
for  his  times,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  he 
ted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
of  Sarpi  to  be  considered  the  discoverer  of  the 
^  Ion  rests  on  the  authority  of  Veillin^iuB,  who  states, 
•Epist*  Anat.  et  Medicae/ep.  xxvi.,  that  he  had  read 
ript  by  Saq)i,  belonging  to  his  pupil  and  successor 
tills,  in  which  the  circulation  was  described.    George 
ttrvey's  comraenlntor  and  fiiend)  admitted  the  tes- 
but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  circula- 
learned  from  Harvey  himself.     RidanuB^  Haney^s 
vcrsary,  gives  no  credit  for  the  discovery  to  Sai-pi ; 
Igentius  himself  does  not  claim  it  for  him. 

writers  attribute  to  Sarpi  the  discovery  of  the 
of  the  veins,  which  gave  Harvey  tiie  first  idea  of  a 
nion;  but  Fabrtcius  was  acquainted  with  them  in 
irhen  Sarpi  was  but  22  years  old,  and  it  is  certain 

I  (Fabricius)  taugtit  Harvey  their  existence. 
ftbove  is  on  the  authorily  of  Hailer  {BibliotkecaAna' 

i^  who  does  not  attribute  any  part  of  the  discovery  to 

pursuit  of  such  studies,  and  the  renown  which  they 
red  for  him,  no  leas  than  the  freedom  of  hia  expres&ecl 
in  correspondence  with  the  kindred  minds  of  his 
rupon  him  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the  mean  and 
it ;  and  he  was  twice  arraigned  before  the  Inquisiiion 
tlsc  and  absurd  accusation  of  heresy,  and  on  a  better* 
'  charge  of  having  declared  in  a  letter  his  detestation 
anal  court  and  tl^  corruptions.  His  high  reputation 
d  him  in  boih  caset;  but  the  court  of  Rome  never 
him,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  revenged  and  ju&> 
is  bad  opinion  of  its  administration  by  refusing  to 
his  unquestionable  merits  with  preferment  to  a  bi- 
.  The  famous  dispute  which  arose  between  the  Ro- 
e  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  dudng  the  pontificate 

II  v.,  in  the  year  IG06,  tlrew  the  speculative  reiOuso 
the  t|uictude  which  had  only  been  thus  partially  in* 
led,  nito  open  and  dangerous  collision  with  ihe  papal 

When  Paul  V.  endeavoured  to  revive  the  doctrines 

iupreraacy  of  the  popetlom  over  all  temporal  princes 

(vernments,  and  reduced  these  prclenisioHs  to  practice 

Bg  the  Venetian  state  under  an  interdict  and  excora- 

Ition  for  having  subjected   priests  to  secular  jurisdic- 

^e  senate  of  Venice,  not  contented  with  setting  these 

reapons  at  defiance,  determined  to  support  by  argu- 

the  justice  of  their  cause.     The  most  eloquent  and 

iful  advocate  whom  they  employed  for  this  purpose 

ilher  Paul;  and  animated  both  by  zeal  in  the  service 

native  state  and    by  indignant   opposition    to  the 

h  usurpations,  be  fulfilled  hU  taii>k  with  equal  courage 

ility.    Though  several  cardinals  and  Jesuits  furiously 

ged  in  the  controversy  on  the  papal  aide,  the  fallacy  of 

itrctensions  which  lliey  attempted  to  uphold  was  so  sig* 

exposed  by  Sarpi  and  others,  that  the  pope,  finding  his 

igi'^is  confuted,  bis  efforts  unsupported  by  his  political 

^,  and  his  sentences  rendereil  nugatory  by  the  firmness 

e  Venetian  senate,  was  finally  compelled  to  consent  to 

•commodation  very  honourable  to  their  stale» 

le  papal  party  however^  though  reduced  to  yield  to  the 

r  of  I  lull  republic  and  the  strength  of  her  cause,  was 

ved  not  to  forego  its  vengeance  against  her  dcfenderB, 

among  lliera  Father  Paul  wa^  signally  marked  for  a 

n.     Several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him;  | 

ereii  in  the  apparent  security  of  his  retreat  at  Venice, 

■a  attacke^l  one  night  as  he  was  rett/ming  home  to  his  ' 


monastery  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  Inflicted  on  him  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  wounds.  Ttie  assassins  escaped 
in  a  ten  oared  boat;  and  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  Jesuitt 
were  naturally  suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  a  plot  pre- 
pared with  such  a  command  of  means  and  expensive  pre- 
cautions. None  of  the  wounds  of  Father  Paul  were  mortal ; 
and  preserving  one  of  the  stilettos  which  the  assassins  had 
loft  in  his  body,  he  surmounted  it  with  the  appropriate  in- 
scription, *  Slilo  della  chiesa  Romana*  (*  Pen  (or  dagg^jr) 
of  I  he  Romibh  diurch*). 

These  attempts  upon  his  life  compelled  Father  Paul  to 
confine  himself  to  his  monastery,  and  induced  him  to  em- 
ploy his  constrained  leisure  by  engaging  in  the  great  lite- 
rary composition  by  which  h©  is  chieHy  remembered,  'The 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  :*  a  work  which  has  been 
not  more  descr\'edly  commended  for  its  style  as  a  model  of 
hisioric^il  composition,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  learniog, 
the  generaus  candour  of  its  spirit,  the  unbiassed  mtegrity  of 
its  principles,  and  the  unostentatious  piety  of  its  sentimonta. 
While  occupied  in  this  and  other  labours  of  minor  import^ 
Father  Paul  was  overtaken  by  death,  in  hi.s  seventieth  year. 
A  neglected  cold  produced  a  fever,  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  dissolution;  and  a(\er  lying  for  nearly  twelve  months 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  was  supported  with  the  most 
edifying  cheerfulness  and  piety,  he  expired  in  the  bcj^inning 
of  the  year  1623.  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  Venetian  republic- with  a  public  funeral. 

The  discussion  of  Father  Paul's  theological  opinions  and 
conduct  is  beyond  our  province.  His  opposition  to  tho 
papal  see  has  drawn  upon  his  character  the  severe  anim- 
adversions of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  procured  for  it 
in  a  consequent  dt^grce  the  favour  of  Protestant  writers.  It 
may  here  suffice  to  observe  that  the  uprightness  of  bis  mo- 
tives and  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  have  never  fairly 
been  impugned ;  while  his  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  churches  has  been  variously  inferred  as  a  matter 
either  of  commendation  or  reproach.  The  reader  will  find 
various  notices  on  this  subject  scattered  tbrouj(h  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Boyle:  thoutih  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  Baylci 
after  promising  in  the  early  part  of  his  work  to  devote  an 
article  expressly  to  the  personal  and  literary  history  of  Sarpi, 
was  prevented  by  his  limits  from  fulfilling  a  design  so  con- 
genial to  his  tastes.  A  Life  of  Father  Paul  however  was 
published  in  England  in  1651,  and  also  at  Lcyden  in  1661  \ 
and  an  able  and  accurate  sketch  of  his  fortunes  and  cha- 
racter is  to  be  found  in  our  languas^e  among  the  collected 
works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Editions  of  Father  Paul's 
■  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent*  were  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  Italian,  English,  and  French,  in  1619,  1676,  and 
1736  ;  and  of  his  whole  works,  in  the  original  language,  at 
Verona  and  Naples,  in  1701-68,  and  1790. 

PAUL  VERONE'SE,     [Cagliari] 

PAULICL'VNS.     [Mamch,«ans.] 

PAULl'NUS.  SAINT  I'O'NTiUS  MERO'PIUS, 
bishop  of  Nola,  was  born  about  a.d.  353.  at  Bordeaux,  of  a 
noble  family.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ausonius,  and  was  re- 
comraentled  by  him  to  the  erapereror  Gralmn,  who  ap- 
pointed him  consul  in  378,  and  afterwards  advanced  him  to 
several  offices  of  great  importance.  Through  the  inlhionco 
and  exhortations  of  St.  Ambrose,  he  was  induced  to  rchu- 
quisli  the  world  and  give  his  property  to  the  church.  Ho 
was  ordained  presbyter  in  393,  was  made  bishop  of  Nola  iu 
40'J,  and  died  in  43L 

Paulinos  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  a  few  hove 
come  down  tons;  the  principal  of  which  are  a  discourse  on 
alm^-giving,  some  letters,  and  a  few  poemson  religious  sub- 
jects. Paulinus  was  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  his  time,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Auguslin  and  Si,  Jerome.  Hi-*  works  w«ro 
published  for  the  first  lime  by  Badius,  Paris,  1516;  but  the 
best  editions  are  by  Muratori,  Verona,  1736,  foL ;  and  the 
one  printed  at  Paris  in  1685,  2  vols.  41  o, 

PAULl'NUS,  SAINT,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  is  ohiefly 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  exertions  he  made  m 
defence  of  the  Trinity.  Ho  was  born  near  Fnuli,  about 
730;  aitd  was  made  patriarch  of  Aqudeia  by  Charlemagne 
in  776.  He  died  in  804.  His  works  have  been  published 
by  Madiisi,  \'cnii^e,  1737. 

PAULINUS,  belter  known  under  the  name  of  JOHN 
PHILIP  WERDIN.  was  born  near  Mannersdorf  in  Aubtna, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  174«.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Prague,  and  afterwards  learned  some  of  the 
oriental  languagei  in  the  college  of  the  CarmeiKci  at  Rome, 
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which  order  he  had  joined  in  1769.  He  wa«  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar  in  1774,  whero  he  remained  for  14  years, 
and  was  successively  appointed  vicar-general  and  apostolic 
visitor.  In  1 790  he  returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  religious  works  which  were  printed  by  the  Irropa- 
§anda  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries  in  Hindustan.  He 
ied  at  Rome,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1806. 

Paulinus  was  one  of  the  earliest  Europeans  who  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  In  consequence  of 
his  being  settled  in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  he  was  not 
placed  in  such  favourable  circumstances  as  our  countrymen 
in  Bengal  for  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanscrit, 
since  the  Brahmans  of  the  north  are  much  more  skilled  in 
that  language  than  those  of  the  south.  Paulinus  however 
was  very  unwilling  to  admit  his  inferiority  to  tho  English 
scholars,  and  he  frequently  attacked  them  in  his  works. 
The  Sanscrit  Grammar  of  Paulinus  is  published  in  the 
Tamul  character  instead  of  the  Devanagari,  which  is  the 
character  in  which  all  Sanscrit  works  are  written  in  the 
north  of  Hindustan,  and  which  is  employed  in  the  Sanscrit 
grammars  and  works  which  have  been  published  at  Calcutta 
and  in  Europe. 

The  Sanscrit  Grammar  of  Paulinus  was  published  at 
Rome,  in  1790,  under  the  title  of  *  Sidharubam,  seu  Gram- 
roali^  Samscrdumica,  cum  Dissertatione  historico-critica 
in  Linguam  Samscrdamicam,'  and  also  in  a  fuller  and  dif- 
ferent form  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  '  Vyacarana,  seu 
locupletissima  Samscrdamicae  Linguie  Institutio ;'  but  both 
these  works  are  entirely  superseded  by  the  more  accurate 
and  complete  grammars  of  Wilkins  and  Bopp.  Paulinus 
also  wrote  and  edited  many  other  works,  of  which  tho  most 
important  are : — *  Systema  Brahmanicum  liturgicum,  my- 
thologicum,  civile,  ex  monumcntis  Indicis,  &c.,  disserta- 
tionibus  historicis  illustravit,*  Rom.,  1791;  'India  Orien- 
talis Christiana,  continens  Fundationes Ecclcsiarum,  Seriem 
Episcoporum,  Missiones,  Schismata,  Persccutiones,  Viros 
illustres,*  Rom.,  1794;  'Viaggio  alle  Indie  Orien tali,'  Rom., 
1790;  '  Amarashinha,  seu  Diet ionarii  Samscrdamici  sectio 
prima,  de  Caelo ;  ex  tribus  ineditis  Codicibus  Indicis  Manu- 
scriptis,  cum  Versione  Latina,'  Rom.,  1798  (the  whole  of 
this  dictionary,  of  which  Paulinus  has  edited  the  first  part, 
was  printed  at  Serampore,  in  1808,  under  the  care  of  Cole- 
brooke) ;  '  Do  Antiquitate  et  Affinitate  Linguso  Zendicro  et 
Samscrdamicm  gerraanicee  Dissertatio,*  Rom.,  1 798,  Padua, 
1799 ;  and  *De  Latini  Sermonis  Origine  et  cum  Orientali* 
bus  Linguis  Connexione,'  Rom.,  1 802. 

PAULINUS  SUETO'NIUS.  [Boadicea;  Britannia.] 

PAULO,  S.  [Paolo.  S.] 
• .  PAULUS  ^GINE'TA  (BavXoc  A/ytv^rijc),  so  called 
from  his  birthplace,  the  island  of  iEgiiia,  in  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  at  tho  same  time  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  antient  Greek  medical  writers 
whose  works  are  still  extant.  Abulfaraj  {Hut  Dynast., 
p.  114,  cd.  Pococke)  states  that  he  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  a.d.,  which  is  probably  somewhere  near  tho  truth, 
as  he  quotes  Alexander  Trallianus  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  28;  vii.  5, 
11,  19),  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth.  Nothing  vt  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept that  ho  travelled  a  great  deal,  as  wo  learn  from  the 
two  following  barbarous  Greek  iambics  prefixed  to  his 
work : — 

HavKov  'it6vov  /i£  yvStOi  roi^  yijs  to  wXtov 
uaSpafiovroSt  ^vvtoq  Ik  yi;c  'Aiyi'vijff. 

It  is  on  this  account  (as  some  think)  that  he  is  sometimes 
called  9rfp(o^evr};c,  but  accoi'ding  to  others,  the  epithet  sig- 
nifies '  qui  obeundis  irgrotorum  decumbentium  scdibus 
medicinam  facit'  He  appears  to  have  visited  Alexandria 
(lib.  vii.,  cap.  17;  and  iv.  49);  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
there  obtained  the  title  /arjoo<yo0t<rr»/ff,  which  is  sometimes 
given  him.  Suidas  says  he  wrote  various  medical  works 
{laTpiKu  ftiffXia  Siafpofya);  and  Abulfaraj,  that  ho  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  medicine,  in  nine  books,  and  one  on 
female  diseases.  Tho  latter  work  (if  some  parts  of  the  first, 
third,  and  sixth  books,  which  treat  of  that  subject,  are  not 
meant)  is  lost;  tho  former  still  remains,  with  the  title 
tTTiro/i^c  larptKiiQ  j3i/3Xi«  fVro,  *  (jompendii  Medici  Libri 
Septem.*  As  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  this  work  to 
bo  imperfect,  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  third  and 
seventh  books,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  rest,  was 
divided  by  the  Arabic  translator  into  two.  He  appears  to 
Lave  been  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabians,  who,  on  account 
o/Ais  Bkill  in  midwifery  and  female  disea6es»  oaUied  bka  Air 


Kawabeli,  *  the  aoeoucheur.'  His  remaifinig  woik  ii  dot^ 
a  compilation  from  Galen,  OribaAius,  Aetius,  and  otbcn; 
and  indeed  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  pre&ce,  that  he  meig 
it  to  supersede  the  short  abridgment,  by  Oribuiui.  of  hi 
own  larger  work,  the  '  Hebdomecontabiblon ;'  however  I 
contains  also  a  good  deal  of  original  matter,  thoosh  A| 
author  speaks  very  modestly  of  his  own  additions.  Tfaett 
lowing  account  of  the  contents  of  each  book  ii  giiw  to 
himself  in  his  preface,  and  the  English  translation  bvlft 
Adams  has  been  adopted.  '  In  the  first  book  yon  w^  U 
everything  that  relates  to  Hygiene,  and  to  the  pmemlii 
from  and  correction  of  distempers  peculiar  to  tbenriNl 
ages,  seasons,  temperaments,  and  so  forth;  also  thsfiiiii 
and  uses  of  the  dififerent  articles  of  food,  as  we  famtf 
plained  in  a  summary  manner.  In  the  second  ii  exjUdt- 
the  whole  doctrine  of  fevers,  an  aooonnt  of  certain  VKOk 
relating  to  them  being  premised,  such  as  excrementitM 
discharges,  critical  days,  and  other  appearances,  tod  o^ 
eluding  with  certain  symptoms,  whicn  are  tometiiiiei  '^ 
consequences  of  fever.  Tne  third  book  relates  to 
aflections,  beginning  from  the  crown  of  the  head, 
scending  down  to  the  nails  of  the  feet.  The  firailh 
treats  of  those  complaints  which  are  external  and 
to  view,  and  are  not  limited  to  one  part  of  the  body;' 
of  intestinal  worms  and  dracunculL  The  fifth  treiti  rfl 
wounds  and  bites  of  venomous  animals ;  also  of  tht 
temper  called  hydrophobia,  and  of  persons  bittca  Vj 
which  are  mad,  and  by  those  which  are  not  mad;  m 
of  persons  bitten  by  men :  among  other  things  it  trei 
deleterious  substances  and  the  preservatives  fwax  tbeo. 
the  sixth  is  contained  everything  relating  to  surgerj,  I 
what  relates  to  the  fleshy  parts,  such  as  the  estnetioa 
weapons ;  and  to  the  bones,  which  comprehends  ' 
and  dislocations.  In  the  seventh  is  contained  a  d( 
of  the  properties  of  all  medicines,  first  of  the  simple,  thiaj 
the  compound;  particularly  of  those  which  I  luTefl 
tioned  in  the  preceding  six  books,  and  more  especiallf 
greater,  and,  as  it  were,  celebrated  preparations.  T( 
the  end  arc  certain  things  connected  with  the  com| 
of  medicines,  and  of  those  articles  which  may  be  sub 
for  one  another ;  the  whole  concluding  with  an  aceooCi 
weights  and  measures.' 

The  most  valuable  and  original  part  of  his  work  ii  I 
sixth  book,  which  contains  several  descriptions  of  i 
tions,  either  first  mentioned  there,  or  else  with  mora 
rate  and  precise  directions  than  in  any  former  s 
There  is  a  minute  and  excellent  account  of  broneboM 
taken  from  Antyllus  (vi.  33).  He  recommends  the  iagi 
veins  to  be  opened  (vi.  40),  and  also  in  some  cases  the  i 
sion  of  an  artery  {ibid.).  He  describes  minutely  sod  M 
rately  the  different  kinds  of  hernia,  and  the  opeitd 
necessary  for  replacing  the  intestine  (vi.  65).  He  nolil 
that  few  persons,  if  any,  recover  if  hydrophobia  coma  I 
after  the  oite  of  a  mad  dog ;  but  that  if  the  wounded  fl 
be  immediately  cut  out,  there  is  but  little  danger  (v.  3).  J 
gives  directions  for  opening  an  imperforate  hymen  (n.  9 
and  anus  (vi.  81 ).  The  work  is  also  valuable  as  contiid 
fragments  of  many  authors  whose  writings  are  lost,  ludi 
Antyllus,  Archigenes,  and  Diodes  Carystius ;  the  lettera 
by  the  last  writer  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  rpo^Xong 
*  Ad  Valetudinem  Tuendam,'  is  inserted  at  the  end  off 
first  book.  J 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published,  Venet.,  1528,  m 
in  sedib.  Aldi  et  Andr.  Asulani;  the  second  andlittd 
tion,  which  is  much  superior  to  the  former,  was  publi» 
Basil.,  1 638,  fol.,  ap.  Andr.  Cratandrum,  under  the  caill 
Hier.  Gt^musssus.  There  are  three  Latin  translatioDii 
the  whole  work,  besides  several  others  of  detached  pui 
— l,Tliat  byAlbanus  Torinus,  Basil.,  1532,  fbl,  lewi 
times  reprinted,  together  with  the  sixth  book,  which l 
omitted  in  the  first  edition ;  2,  That  by  Jo.  Guintoj 
Andernacus,  Paris,  1532,  fol.,  much  superior  to  the  fhn| 
and  several  times  reprinted ;  and  3,  That  by  Ja.  Comari 
Basil.,  1556,  fol.,  accompanied  by  a  valuable  commeata 
or  (as  he  expresses  it)  *  dolabellarum,  sive  castigatioDi 
libris  septem  dedolaia  ac  Isevigata.'  This  translation  i 
commentary  are  inserted  in  the  *  Medici©  Artis  Prindpi 
Paris,  1567,  fol..  ap.  Henr.  Steph.  An  Arabic  translili 
was  made  by  the  celebrated  Honain  Ibn  Ishak.  bet 
known  perhaps  by  his  Latinised  name  Joannitiui  (Bit^ 
Philovoph.,  apud  Casiri,  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp,  EiCi 
tom.  i,  p.  288),  which,  according  to  Haller  (AMft 
\  ChtniTg.\  «MiX\  «i;3aU  v^m^vvhere  in  MS.     There  fa 
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Iplish  translation  with  a  copious  and  learned  oom- 
»tary,  by  Francis  Adams,  of  which  unhappily  only  the 

Tolumc  is  published,  Lond.,  1834,  8vo. 
^ULUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Homan  lawyers,  was  the  contemporary  of  Ulpian,  and 

he  most  conveniently  referred  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
r  Alexander  Sever  us.  llie  place  of  his  birth  is  un- 
FO.  The  reasons  alleged  for  supposing  him  to  be  a 
e  of  Syria,  namely,  his  intimacy  with  Ulpian,  who  was 
ive  of  Tyre,  and  with  Mammsea,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
r  Severus.  who  was  a  native  of  Emesa,  are  manifestly 
oofs  at  all.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  negative 
nee  derivable  from  his  own  silence  on  an  occasion  when 
ig^bt  have  said  that  he  was  a  native  of  Syria,  if  such  was 
kiCt  {Dig^  50,  tit  15,  s.  1,  18).  It  has  also  been  supposed 
be  was  a  native  of  Padua,  an  opinion  founded  on  the 
>f  there  being  at  Padua  a  statue  which  bears  the  name 
Uilui ;  and  the  inscription  is  obviously  comparatively 
Xm  But  the  statue  and  inscription  may  refer  to  an- 
~  penon.  The  Grecisms,  supposed  to  characterise  his 
p.  and  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language,  have 
^  adduced  as  arguments  confirmatory  of  his  alleged 
Bh  origin. 

fealufl  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Papinian  [Papinian], 
tntly  rather  his  rival,  than  his  pupil,  as  some 
have  supposed.     He  was  made  prsefectus  pnctorio 
ler  Severus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his  pre- 
Elagabalus.    He  was  baninhed  by  Elagabalus,  but 
by  Alexander  Severus  ( Aurel.  Vict,  c.  24) ;  unless 
has  confounded  Paulus  with  Ulpian.     (Lamprid., 
|.e.  16.) 

Una  was  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  of  all  the 
pa  writers  on  law,  and  the  extracts  from  his  works  con- 
lA  in  the  '  Digest  *  are  more  numerous  than  those  from 
Wier  writer  except  Ulpian.  According  to  Haubold,  the 
M^  eontains  2462  extracts  from  Ulpian,  and  2083  from 
lub  The  proportion  which  each  body  of  extracts  bears 
be  whole  compilation  is  shown  in  the  article  Justi- 

fU  LtOlMLATlON. 

ndoft  wrote  under  the  emperor  Antoninus  Caracallaand 
uoeeMon  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus.  His  style, 
IT  M  we  can  judge  from  the  extracts  in  the  '  Digest,' 
Dciee*  and  sometimes  obscure,  owing  to  his  leaving  the 
fr  to  supply  some  of  the  steps  in  his  argument  Like 
of  the  great  Roman  jurists,  he  was  subtle  in 
tt  and  clear  and  comprehensive  in  his  judgments. 
been  accused  of  violent  hatred  of  the  Christians,  but 

Ltion  is  not  supported  by  proof. 

following  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  works  of 

:  80  books  on  the  '  Edict,'  26  books  of '  Qua)stiones,' 

of  '  Responsa,'  23  books  of  '  B  re  via,'  5  books  of 

itise,'  dedicated  to  his  son,  3  books  on  '  Adultery,' 

complete  list  of  the  works  of  tliis  laborious  jurist  is 

\r  Zimmem  {Geschichte des  Romischen  Privatrechts, 

Of  all  these  works  there  only  remain  the  excerpts  in 

•  and  the  5  books  of  the  *  Receptse  Sententise,' 

are  preserved  in  an  imperfect  shape  in  the  compila- 

by  the  order  of  Alaric  II.,  commonly  called  the 

ritfium  Alaricianum.' 

rery  Aill  account  of  Paulus  and  his  writings,  by  Ber- 
i  u  contained  in  the  Jurisprudentta  Vetus  Ante-Jm* 
lea  of  Schulting. 

.ULUS  iEMI'LIUiS.    [iEMiLii.] 
lUMBEN.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  203.] 
itJN-AIR.    [Hindustan,  p.  208.] 
PPERISM  AND  POOR  LAWS.    The  term  pan- 
lecording  to  the  most  convenient  use  of  the  word,  is  a 

R receiving  legal  relief  It  thus  comprehends  those 
»ng  without  capital,  but  able  and  willing  to  labour, 
iiable  to  find  permanent  employment  at  rates  of  wages 
lent  for  their  subsistence,  and  are  wholly  or  partly 
irted  by  public  funds.  The  term  also  comprehends 
n,  bastard,  and  deserted  children  who  require  and  re* 
l^al  relief;  as  well  as  those  who,  from  age,  sickness,  or 
inty,  are  disabled  from  labour,  have  no  means  of  sup- 
|taa  receive  legal  relief. 

bittst  be  evident  from  this  definition  that  in  every  coun- 

e  who  are  properly  called  paupers  are  only  one  class 

lion  among  several  \Nho  are  in  the  condition  of 

,    The  poor  of  a  country,  as  distinguished  from  the 

^>4  may  be  distributed  into  three  classes.     1.  Persons 

■M  capital,  who,  being  capable  of  labour,  and  finding 

Pijnieoty  are  able  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence. 


2.  Able-bodied  mendicants,  capable  of  labouring,  who  dis* 
like  work,  and  subsist  by  practising  deceptions  upon  the 
humane  and  charitable.  3.  Persons  destitute  through  sick- 
ness, infirmity,  desertion,  or  any  other  cause,  and  relieved 
by  private  charity. 

The  causes  of  pauperism  are  numerous,  and  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
modem  society,  if  we  should  afiect  to  assign  all  its  possible  or 
even  all  its  actual  causes  in  any  given  countr}'.  Some  of  the 
causes  however  are  clearly  traceable  to  positive  law.  Every 
civilised  community  has  necessarily  a  great  body  of  laws  whick 
concern  the  rights  of  property,  and  which  regulate  to  some 
extent  the  conduct  of  the  individual  members  of  a  com- 
munity. It  is  difficult  even  for  a  wise  legislator  to  attempt 
to  regulate  a  large  community  without  doing  some  mischief 
by  his  interference ;  and  the  history  of  positive  legislation  in 
this  and  other  countries  shows  that  those  who  have  had  the 
power  to  make  laws  have  not  only  ignorantly  and  uninten- 
tionally injured  society  by  not  perceiving  the  tendency  of  their 
own  enactments,  but  have  often  purposely  and  designedly 
attempted  to  accomplish  objects  whicn  they  believed  to  be 
beneficial  to  society,  but  which  an  enlarged  experience 
and  a  sound  philosophv  have  proved  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  general  interest.  tVhen  the  object  has  been  a  good 
one,  a  legislator  has  often  failed  in  accomplishing  it,  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  proper  means.  In  England  legal  inter* 
ference  with  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  in  some  degree 
been  exercised  for  nearly  500  years.  In  no  country  have 
greater  etTorts  been  made  to  regulate  their  condition,  nor 
greater  mistakes  committed  in  this  branch  of  government. 

The  great  object  of  the  earlier  efforts  in  pauper  lefi;islation 
was  the  restraint  of  vagrancy.  The  12th  Richard  II.,  c.  7 
(1388),  prohibits  any  labourer  from  quitting  his  dwelling- 
place  without  a  testimonial  from  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
showing  reasonable  cause  for  his  going,  and  without  such  a 
testimonial  any  such  wanderer  might  be  apprehended  and 
put  in  the  stocks.  Impotent  persons  were  to  remain  in  the 
towns  where  they  were  dwelling  at  the  passing  of  the  act, 
provided  the  inhabitants  would  support  them ;  otherwise 
they  were  to  go  to  the  places  of  their  oirth,  to  be  there  sup- 
ported. By  acts  passed  in  the  11  and  19  of  Henry  VII. 
(1495  and  1504)  impotent  beggars  were  required  to  go  to 
the  hundred  where  they  had  last  dwelt  for  three  years,  or 
where  they  were  bom,  and  were  forbidden  to  beg  elsewhere. 
By  the  act  22  Henry  VIIL,  c.  12  (1531),  justices  were  directed 
to  assign  to  impotent  poor  persons  a  district  within  which 
they  might  beg,  and  beyond  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
beg,  under  pain  of  being  imprisoned  and  kept  in  the  stocks 
on  bread  and  water.  Able-bodied  beggars  were  to  be 
whipped  and  forced  to  return  to  their  place  of  birth,  or  where 
they  had  last  lived  for  three  years. 

l*hese  acts  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  cfi*ect  in  re- 
pressing vagrancy.  An  act  passed  in  1536  (27  Henry  VIH., 
c.  25)  is  the  first  by  which  voluntary  charity  was  converted 
into  compulsory  payment  It  enacts  that  the  head  officers 
of  every  parish  to  which  the  impotent  or  able-bodied  poor 
may  resort  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1531,  shall  re- 
ceive and  keep  them,  so  that  none  shall  be  compelled  to  beg 
openly.  The  able-bodied  were  to  be  kept  to  constant  la- 
bour, and  every  parish  making  default  was  to  forfeit  twenty 
shillings  a  month.  The  money  required  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  was  to  be  collected  partly  bv  the  head  officers  of 
corporate  towns  and  the  churchwardens  of  parishes,  and 
partly  was  to  be  derived  from  collections  in  the  churches 
and  on  various  occasions  where  the  clergy  had  opportu^ 
nities  for  exhorting  the  people  to  charity.  Almsgiving 
beyond  the  town  or  parish  was  prohibited,  on  forfeiture  of 
ton  times  the  amount  given.  A  'sturdy  beggar'  was  to 
be  whipped  the  first  time  he  was  detected  in  begging; 
to  have  his  right  ear  cropped  for  the  second  ofience ;  and 
if  again  guilty  of  begging,  was  to  be  indicted  '  for  wander- 
ing, loitering,  and  idleness,*  and  if  convicted  was  'to  sufler 
execution  of  death  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  common* 
wealth.'  The  severity  of  this  act  prevented  its  execution, 
and  it  was  repealed  by  1  Edward  Vl.,  c.  3  (1547).  Under 
this  statute  every  able-bodied  person  who  should  not  ap- 
ply himself  to  some  honest  labour,  or  ofier  to  serve  for 
even  meat  and  drink,  was  to  be  taken  for  a  vagabond, 
branded  on  the  shoulder,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  two  vears 
to  any  one  who  should  demand  him,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and 
water  and  refuse  meat,  and  made  to  work  by  being  beaten, 
chained,  or  otherwise  treated.  If  he  ran  away  during  the 
two  yeersi  he  was  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek,  and  adjudged 
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a  slave  for  life,  and  if  he  ran  away  again,  lie  was  lo  suffer 
deaih  as  a  felon.  If  not  demantled  as  a  slave,  lie  was  to 
b€  kept  to  hard  hibour  or»  llie  highways  in  chains.  The 
impotent  poor  wero  lo  be  passed  to  iheir  place  of  biiih 
or  seUlemunt.  from  the  hands  of  one  parish  constable  to 
those  of  another.  This  statute  was  repealed  thrco  years 
after,  and  that  of  1531  was  revived.  In  15j1  an  act  was 
passed  directing  that  a  hook  should  be  kept  in  every  parislv 
containing  the  names  of  ihe  householders  and  of  the  im- 
potent poor  ;  that  collectors  of  alms  should  be  appoinled 
who  should  *  gently  ask  every  man  and  woman  what  ihey 
of  their  charity  will  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  pour/ 
If  any  one  able  to  give  should  refuse  or  discourage  others 
from  giving,  the  ministers  and  chi*rchwardens  were  to  ex- 
hort  him,  and,  fading  of  success,  the  bishop  was  to  ad- 
monish him  on  the  subject.  This  act,  and  another  made 
to  enforce  it,  which  was  passed  in  J 555,  were  wholly 
ineffectual,  and  in  1563  it  was  re-enacted  (5  Eliz.,  c.  3). 
vith  the  addition  that  any  person  able  to  contribute  and 
refusing  should  be  cited  by  the  bishop  to  appear  at  tl:e  next 
sessions  before  the  justice^  where,  if  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  give,  the  justices  were  to  tax  him  according  to 
their  discretion,  and  on  his  refusal  he  was  to  be  committed 
to  ^aol  until  the  sum  taxed  should  be  paid,  with  all  arrears. 

The  next  statute  on  the  subject,  which  was  passed  in 
].'i72  (14  Eliz.,  c,  5),  shows  how  ineffectual  the  furraer  sta- 
tutes had  been^  It  enacted  that  all  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
Bturdy  be^^gars,  including  in  this  description  *  all  persons 
whole  and  mighty  in  body,  able  to  labour,  not  having  land 
or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise,  craft,  or  mys- 
tery, and  all  common  luhourers,  able  in  body,  loitering  and 
Infusing  to  work  foY  such  reasonable  wage  as  is  commonly 
given/  should  *  for  the  first  offence  be  grievously  whipped, 
and  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  ri^lit  ear  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inch  about;'  for  the  second, 
should  be  deemed  felons;  and  for  the  third,  should  suffer 
death  as  felons,  without  beneSt  of  clergy.  For  the  relief 
and  susteniation  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  the  juslices 
of  the  peace  within  their  several  districts,  were  *  by  their  good 
discretion'  to  tax  and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  dwelling 
therein.  Any  one  refusing  to  contribute  was  lo  be  impri- 
aoned  until  he  should  comply  with  the  assessment.  By  ilie 
statutes  aa  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3  and  4  (1598),  every  able-bodied 
person  refusiing  to  work  for  the  ordinary  wages  was  to  be 
•openly  whipped  until  his  body  be  bloody,  and  forthwith 
sent,  from  parish  to  parish,  the  most  slrait  way  to  the  parish 
where  he  was  bom,  there  lo  put  himself  to  labour  as  a  true 
subject  ought  to  do/ 

The  next  act  on  this  subject,  the  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2, 
bus  been  in  operation  from  the  time  of  hs  enactment,  in 
1601,  to  the  present  day*  An  entire  change  in  the  mode 
of  administration  which  had  grown  up  under  its  provisions, 
was  however  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
(4  and  5  Wm.  IV  ,  c.  76),  which  was  passed  in  lfi39.  During 
that  long  period  many  abuses  crept  inio  the  administration 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  so  that  in  practice  their 
operation  was  subversive  of  the  morals  of  the  most  numevous 
cliiss,  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
In  its  original  provisions  the  act  of  Elizabeth  directed  the 
ovei'seers  of  the  poor  in  every  pariah  to  'take  order  for 
setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  parents  as  shall  not 
be  thought  able  to  maintain  their  children/  as  well  as  all 
such  persons  as,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  use  no 
ordinary  trade  to  get  their  living  by.  For  this  purpose  ihey 
were  empowered  *to  raise,  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation 
of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every 
occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes,  mines.  Sec,  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  shall  require  for  providing  a  sufficient  stock 
of  (iax,  hemp,  wool,  and  other  ware  or  stuff,  to  set  the  poor 
on  work,  and  also  competent  sums  for  relief  of  lame,  blind, 
old,  and  impotent  persons,  and  for  putting  out  diildren  as 
apprentices/  Power  was  given  to  justices  to  send  to  the 
Jiouse  of  correction  or  common  gaol  all  persons  who  would 
not  work.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  were  further 
empowered  to  build  poor-houses,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
for  ihe  receplion  of  the  impotent  poor  only.  The  justices 
V^ere  fur  I  her  empowered  to  assess  all  persons  being  of  suffi- 
cient ability,  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  their  chil- 
dren, grandchildren^  and  parents.  The  parish  oflicers 
were  also  crapow^'red  to  bind  as  apprentices  any  clnldien 
who  should  be  chargeable  lo  the  parish. 

These  simple  provisions  were  in  course  of  time  greally 
pervericdf  and  .so  tnany  abuses  were  practically  engrafted 
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upon  the  statute,  that  it  became  an  inatnuatnl 

general  demoralization  than  was  ever  lanctioned* 
live   authority.     It  w^ould  greatly  exceed  anj 
hmits  to  trace  the  propjress  of  these  abuses, 
jurious  practice  was  that  which  was  establisbi 
the  year  1 795,  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  pj 
labouring  population  caused  by  the  high  ^ 

an  allowQuce  was  made  out  of  the  parish  fund  IT 
bourer  in  proportion  lo  the  number  of  his  famdj/,  bi 
out  reference  to  his  being  employed  or  without  empji 
This  allowance  iluctuated  with  the  price  of  flj^f, 
scale  was  so  adjusted  us  to  return   to  each  fumih 
which  a  given  quantity  of  flour  would  cost  beyuuai 
in  years  of  ordinary  abundance.    This  plan  wi» 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  but  the  reidj 
which  it  was  adopted  in  all  parts  of  England  clearlyi 
the  general  want  of  sound  views  on  the  subjo^L 
hud  been  left  to  take  their  course  in  England, 
in  Scotland,  the  labourer's  wages  wouldT 
to  purchase  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  fti 
visions  and  other  articles  of  necessary  consumj 
the  advance,  and  when  the  necessity  for  such 
had  passed   away   everything  would  have 
former  stato.     Under  the  allowance  systei 
was  made  to  receive  a  part  of  his  earning  in 
pari>h  gift,  and  as  the  fund  out  of  wliieh  il  was 
raised  from  the  contributions  of  those  wh*>  diilnrt 
labourers,  as  well  as  of  those  who  did,  it 
labourers  were  degraded  from  the  condition 
independence  lo  that  of  parish  paupers,  and 
ployers,  being  able  m  part  to  burthen  other* 
ment  for  their  labour,  had  a  direct  interest  in  p<:i 
tlio  system.     Accordingly  it  was  found  that  i 
rapid  deterioration  took  pkce  in  the  character 
bouring  agricultural  population,  and  that  they 
able   to  obtain  a  rate  of  wages  adequate  Ij 
without  parish  relief,  however  moderate  mig 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  are  no  accounts  of  the  sums  leviwl  fm\f§ 
Enj^land  and  Wales  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor, " 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  The  average  tifi 
for  each  of  the  three  years  1733-4  and  5,  wulM 
the  earliest  account  after  that  date  is  for  IdOlfil 
expenditure  umounlcd  to  4,01 7,H71  /,,  the  asseutMat 
been  more  than  doubled  in  1 7  years.  It  will  be  II 
the  following  table  bow  little  connection  ihetl  t 
since  lb  El  t  time  between  the  sums  expended  fCT  H 
the  price  of  corn  :— 
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The  extent  to  which  the  paupeiLsing  of  the  Inl 
England  was  carried  had  long  been  viewed  witb  all 
had  formed  the  subject  of  many  parUamer/ 
wiihout  producing  any  substantial  amendr. 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  crovvj;.  ^.-^ 
bij^hops  of  London  and  Chester,  Mr.  Stiirgcs 
Senior,  and  five  other  gentlemen,  under  vfhoie 
nuiries  were  carried  on  throughout  England 
the  aclnal  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
was  nscertained  with  the  vie  w  of  show  in j?  the  crifi 
isting  practice,  and  of  sug^eslinf^some  rotnedy.  Tiio 
this  inquiry  was  exceedingly  great,  but  in  a  eara| 
short  time  a  Report  waa  presented  by  the  C4>mmii 
completely  explained  the  operation  of  the  Ia\ 
tered,  wiih  ils  effects  upon  different  elafiscft, 
remed  ial  meaiuri^.    This  Report  was  presf  ntwt 
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atid  was  followed  by  tb©  passing,  in  August,  1834, 
»  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  in  which  the  principal 
imendations  of  the  commisiioners  weie  embodied, 
^e  chief  provisions  of  this  law  are — the  appoiniroent  of 
central  board  of  three  commiBsioners  for  the  general 
irintendence  nnd  eontrol  of  all  bodies  charged  with  the 
ement  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
tr  appointment  of  nine  as!i»i&tant-commissionerSfeaeb 
*  whom  ahouM  be  attached  to  some  particular  district, 
ler  to  carry  out  practically  the  orders  of  the  central 
_  » ;  ihe  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  ihe  seore- 
5ir state  for  the  hume  department.  The  administration 
i«f  to  the  poor  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
^^ners,  who  mnke  rules  aird  regylations  for  Ihe  purpose^ 
tm  are  binding  upon  ail  the  local  bodies.  They  are  em- 
mr^  to  order  workhouses  to  be  built,  hired,  altered,  or 
■ged.  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  board  of 
Elans.  Oneverj-  important  poxrer  given' to  them  is  that  of 
■mg^  severtil  parii>htfs  for  the  purposes  of  a  more  effective 
^gonomical  administration  of  poor  relief,  but  so  that  the 
■  eharf^e  in  respect  of  its  own  poor  ii*  defrayed  by  each 
■i.  These  united  parishes,  or  unions,  are  managed  by 
Bi  of  guardians  annuaUy  elected  by  the  rate-payera  of 
Pmrious  parishes,  but  the  masters  of  workhouses  and 
r  paid  officers  are  under  Ihe  orders  of  the  commissioners, 
removable  by  them.  The  sjrstem  of  paying  wages 
"foul  of  poor-rates  is  discontin*ied,  and  except  in  extra- 
y  ca<es,  aa  to  which  the  commissioners  arc  the  judges, 
I  only  lo  be  given  to  able*bodied  perioas  or  to  their 
I  within  the  walls  of  the  wovkhousc.  Another  branch 
^poor-Iaw,  which  was  materially  altered  by  the  act  of 
V89  thai  relating  to  itleg  itimate  ch  ildren.  The  system 
if  which  WRS  previously  folio  wet!  was  so  far  from  acting 
ck  on  bastardy,  that  it  was  actually  a  great  en t*ourape- 
|to  it^  On  the  birth  of  a  bastard  child,  the  parish  offi- 
eneraUy  obtained  an  order  of  affiliation  upon  the  puta- 
lither,  and  the  money  paid  under  that  order  was  often 
elv  received  by  the  mother.  In  this  manner  a  woman 
5  habits  was  placed  in  more  comfortable  circumslarices 
\.  virtuous  woman ;  she  was  even  sought  in  marriage 
rite*  while  a  widow  with  an  equal  number  of  children. 
no  such  allowance*  had  no  chance  of  making  a 
marriage.  Under  the  new  law,  the  facilities  for  ob- 
j  orders  upon  putative  fathers  are  diminiahedp  the 
lie r  and  child  are  generally  relieved  in  the  workhouse. 
Jibe  money  paid  under  the  oriJer  is  always  received  by 
fcriah-olhcers  and  accounted  for  by  them*  The  opera- 
Bf  ibis  part  of  the  law  may  have  been  productive  of 
Isbip  in  some  cases,  and  il  is  objected  that  it  sets  lillte 
njnt  on  the  male;  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to 
Inish  in  a  sensible  degree  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
bfl  chargeable  to  the  parish* 

these  are  the  principal  provisions  of  tins  very  important 
kite*  which,  upon  a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  which 
»  been  ascertained  before  and  since  its  enacttnents«  may 
Aid  to  have  answered  the  ends  proposed.  In  some  of 
liinor  details  it  may  sliU  be  susceptible  of  improvement. 
it  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  judgment  and  sagacity 
bose  who  sug(;csted  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  of 
«  who  have  carried  them  into  operation,  when  we  Mtate 
;  the  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  more  than  five 
!i;  that  it  has  encountered  great  opposition;  and  yet 
.il  has  been  found  adapted  to  nearly  every  emergency 
i  has  occurred. 

he  number  of  unions  formed  and  declared  under  the 
IT  Law  Amendment  Act,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
bfMay,  1639,  was  5B7,  including  13,641  parishes,  with  a 
Illation  of  ll,751»345  souls.  The  saving  in  money 
0lcd  by  this  reform  is  not  its  most  important  feature, 
laugh  the  benefit  on  that  Bcore  will  scarcely  be  denied, 
the  e.\penditure  of  1839  be  compared  with  that  of  1834, 
year  which  immediately  preceded  the  operation  of  the 
itwill  appear  that  the  diminutbn  amounted  toI,S96,540/., 
I<1  per  cent.,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  select  for  such  a  com- 
loti  either  1834,  when  the  previous  iuf^uiries  of  the 
ilUissioners  had  rdready  fixed  the  alteutioii  of  the  public 
Htbe  subject,  and  had  forced  those  by  f^hom  the  parish 
U  were  administered  to  adopt  measures  of  economy,  or 
^n  which  the  hi^h  price  of  every  kind  of  provisions 
Be  consequent  falling  otT  in  the  demand  for  labour  had 
Ufarily  added  to  the  number  of  cbiraanls  for  relief  and 
le  extent  of  their  demands.  If,  in  consideration  of  these 
I  compare  the  expenditure  of  1837  with  that  of  1&3J, 
"P.C^  Na  1080, 
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in  which  two  yeari  the  price  of  provisions  wtl  nSSlfl 
same,  it  will  appear  that  the  saving  amounted  to  2,746,058/*, 
or  more  than.  40  per  cent  Under  the  former  administra- 
tion of  the  law  it  bad  been  customary  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  farmers  to  discharge  ih^ir  labourers  in  the 
winter,  at  which  season  tbcy  and  their  families  became 
wholly  chargeable  lo  the  parish.  This  custom  no  longer 
prevails.  Labourers,  being  unable  to  obtain  that  kind  of 
relief  without  enterin;^  the  poor-house  and  subroiliing  to  it4 
reE?ulations,  now  refuse  to  work  at  any  season  for  those  who 
will  not  continut*  to  employ  them  throughout  the  year,  and 
by  this  means  the  burthen  is  so  far  thrown  upon  those  who 
ought  to  bear  it.  The  good  effect  of  this  change  is  further 
experienced  in  the  greater  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  soil,  and  its  consequent  improved  productiveness,  which 
is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  has 
long  been  a  reproach  to  the  lej^islation  of  i]\e  United 
Kingdom.  Unlil  the  passing  of  the  Act  1  &  2  Victoria, 
c.  5S,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  ihe  3lsl  July* 
1838,  no  provision  had  been  made  by  law  for  the  relief  of  the 
helpless  or  the  destitute  in  that  part  of  Iho  kingdom.  The 
evils  of  poverty  had  long  reached  to  such  a  height  as  to  defy 
the  efforts  of  private  benevolence,  and  misery  of  the  most 
appaling  kind  was  of  such  universal  occurrence,  that  it 
had  almost  ceased  to  excite  commiseration  or  sympathy. 
Apart  from  all  private  and  individual  hardship,  there  re- 
sulted this  public  evil,  that  the  |>ossesaion  of  land,  the  only- 
sure  resource  against  starvation,  became  a  matter  of  such 
urgent  necessity,  that  the  peasants  bid  against  one  another 
to  obtain  it,  until  the  protluce  beyond  the  rent  was  barely 
suthcient  for  iheir  sustenance,  while  the  mode  of  cultivation 
was  such  as  to  keep  the  soil  far  below  its  productive  powers. 
This  evil  still  exists  in  nearly  its  full  strength,  and  it  will 
be  many  years  before  any  considerable  progre^s  »can  be 
made  m  effecting  a  remedy,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  which  affords  re- 
lief against  destitution  by  other  means  than  the  possession 
of  land.  The  introduction  of  the  system  into  Ireland  is 
et  too  recent  to  justify  any  opinion  as  to  its  success. 
*p  to  the  251  h  of  March,  1839,  the  Poor  I^w  Com- 
missioners had  succeeded  in  forming  twenty-two  unions, 
comprising  an  extent  of  2,*)60,163  statute  acres,  with  a  po- 
pulation, according  to  the  returns  of  1&31,  amounting  to 
1,517,344;  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  declaring 
eighteen  other  unions,  extending  over  2,45:1,274  acres,  and 
having  a  population  of  1,140,213.  in  April,  1840,  moro 
than  LOO  unions  bad  been  fyrmed  by  the  commissioners  in 
Ireland;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  whole  of 
that  country  will  have  been  divided  into  unions  before  the 
end  of  1 840. 

One  important  consequence  which  has  resulted  from  the 
better  maimgoraent  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  an  important  effect  on  their  future  condition,  is  Ihe 
adopliou  of  |>lans  for  the  training  and  instructing  of  children 
resident  in  workhouses.  Under  the  adminlsi ration  of  the 
unamended  law  little  or  nothing  was  done  towards  this  object, 
and  in  almost  every  case  the  child  whose  misfortune  il  was  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  con tmued  through 
life  dependent  upon  others  for  subsistence,  and  often  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  systematic  dishonesty.  Moral  criminality 
in  such  cases  might  bo  more  fairly  ^jhargeable  against  so- 
ciety, which  had  neglected  to  give  a  proper  direction  lo  the 
young  pauperis  habits,  than  against  the  individual  delin- 
quent ;  and  society  has  paid  dearly  for  the  neglect.  Tho 
system  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training  which 
has  been  to  some  extent  engrafted  upon  the  administration 
of  the  amended  law,  is  calculated  to  bring  up  the  children 
of  the  workhouse  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  has 
been  well  observed  in  a  Report  on  this  subject  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Kay,  that  *  the  state  is  in  locf>  parentis  to  the  pauper 
children  who  have  no  natural  guardians,  and  the  interest 
it  has  in  the  right  discharge  of  its  rcs|>onsibihlies  may  bo 
illustrated  by  supposing  the  government  had  determined  to 
require  direct  instead  of  indirect  service  in  return  for  edu- 
cation. If  the  army  and  navy  were  recruited  by  the  work- 
house children,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  iho  interest  of 
the  state  to  rear  a  race  of  hardy  and  intelligent  men — in- 
struclod  in  the  duties  of  their  station— taught  to  fear  God 
and  honour  the  queen.  The  state  has  not  less  interest^ 
though  it  may  be  less  appiirent,  in  supplying  the  merchant 
ser\'ice  with  sadors,  and  the  farms  and  the  manufactories  of 
the  country  with  workmen,  and  ihe  households  of  the  upper 


md  middle  cltSfM  with  domeitic  senranU :  it  has  the  tnott 
pocitive  and  tUreet  interest  in  adopting  measures  to  prevont 
Iho  rearing  of  t  race  of  prosiitutes  and  felons.  It  may  tie 
questionable  bow  far  it  would  be  proper  to  permit  the  pau- 
per children  to  volunteer  for  serTice  in  the  army  and  navy, 
tnd  10  train  thera  accordingly  ;  but  tbo  duty  of  rearing 
these  chilriren  in  religion  and  indualry*  and  of  imparting  to 
them  aiichan  amount  of  secular  knowledge  as  may  fit  tbem 
to  discharfre  the  duties  of  their  aiation,  cannot  be  doubted/ 

PAUSA'NIAS.  son  of  Cleombrolus,  was  of  that  royal 
house  in  Sparta  which  traced  its  descent  from  Eurystbenes. 
Arisiotltj  calls  him  '  king/  but  he  onlr  governed  as  the 
tiousm-germau  and  guardian  of  Pleisitarcnui^  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Leomdas." 

Pausanias  conies  principally  into  notice  as  commander  of 
the  Grecian  army  at  the  bat  lie  of  Plataea.  The  Sfiartan 
eonttngent  had  been  ddayed  as  long  as  wis  ponible,  but 
owing  to  the  representations  made  by  the  Athenian  ministers 
at  lieediemoii*  it  was  at  lust  despatched,  though  not  unid  the 
Persians  had  advanced  intoBceotia,  This  delay  had  however 
one  good  ofTect^  that  of  taking  the  Argives  by  surprise,  and 
defeating  ihoir  design  of  intercepting  any  tmops  hostile  to 
Persia,  which  might  march  through  their  tctritor)'.  The 
Spartans,  under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  got  %tkte  to  the 
Isthmus,  met  the  Athenians  at  Eleusis,  and  ultimately  took 
up  that  position  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Plata?a, 

Tile  result  is  well  known.  Pausanias,  elated  by  his  sue- 
eess,  took  all  methods  of  showing  his  own  unfitness  to  en- 
joy good  fortune.  Being  sent  with  twenty  ships,  anl  in  the 
oapaoity  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederates,  to  the 
eoiut  of  Asia  Minor,  by  his  overbearing  conduct  he  dis* 
guated  the  Greeks  under  his  command,  and  particularly 
those  Asiatic  Greeks  who  had  laldy  revolted  from  Persian 
rule.  To  his  oppression  he  added  an  aflfectation  of  Eastern 
luxury  >  and  what  we  know  of  Spartan  manners  seems  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  mixture  could  possibly  be 
moro  repugnant  to  persons  accustomed  at  once  to  Persian 
•teffance  and  Ionic  refinement,  than  a  clumsy  imitation 
of  Dolh,  iuch  as  the  conduct  of  Pausanias  probably  pre- 
oented.  Prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  of 
[the  Ionic  race,  was  also  active;  intrigues  commenced,  the 
I  Athenians  encouraged  them,  and  Pausanias  was  recalled. 

Much  criminality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those  Greeks 
I  who  came  to  Sparta  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  his  conduct 
[vas  deafly  more  like  the  exercise  of  arbitrarv  power  than 
r#f  regular  military  command.  He  was  aeooruinjjly  put  on 
trial.  Private  and  public  charges  was  brought  against  him  ; 
Irom  the  ^rmer  no  wa<i  acquitted,  but  his  Medtsm  (or 
leaning  to  Persia)  seemed  to  bo  clearly  provecL  Dorcis  was 
tent  in  his  place,  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  received  its 
death-blow,  and  thenceforward  Lacedieraou  interfered  only 
sparingly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  svitb  Persia* 
Pausanias  however,  with  the  feL4inga  of  a  disappointed  man, 
went  in  a  private  capacity  to  the  Hellespont,  on  pretenoe 
of  joining  the  army.  After  the  taking  of  Byzantium, 
which  happened  during  hts  command,  he  had  winked  at 
the  escape  of  Persian  fugitives  of  rank,  and  by  means  of 
an  aceomplice  had  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
containing  an  offer  to  subjugate  Greece  to  his  dominion, 
and  subjoining  the  moil  est  request  of  his  daughter  to  wife< 
A  favourable  answer  had  elated  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
disgust  the  alliea  in  the  manner  already  stated.  On  his 
aecond  journey  he  was  forcibly  prevented  from  eniering 
ByKantiura,  upon  which  he  retired  to  a  city  in  the  Troad, 
There  too  his  conduct  was  unfavourably  reported  at  home, 
and  a  messens^r  was  despatched  with  orders  fur  his  imme- 
diate re_lurn,  under  threats  of  a  dcrlaration  of  war  against 
him*  Pausanias  returned,  but  it  was  still  hard  to  bring 
homo  any  definite  charge  ag»inst  him,  and  the  Spartans 
were  shy  of  adducing  any  but  the  strongest  evidence.  At 
last  however  one  of  hi«i  emissaries  having  discovered  that  ho 
was,  like  ail  his  predecessors,  the  bearer  of  orders  for  his 
own  death,  as  well  as  of  his  master*s  treason,  denounced 
him  to  the  Ephori.  By  their  instructions,  this  slave  took 
sanctuary,  and  through  a  partition  made  by  a  preconcerted 
plan  in  a  hut  where  he  had  found  refuge,  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Pausanias  acknowledge  his  own 
treason,  during  a  visit  which  ho  paid  to  his  refractory  mes- 
•enger.  The  Ephori  proceeded  to  arrest  Pausanias,  byt  a 
hint  from  one  of  their  number  enabled  him  to  make  his 
ear-ape  to  the  tumple  of  Minerva  of  the  Brazen  House,  only 
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however  to  suCfer  a  more  lingering  death*  Ho  wta  shut  t}| 
in  the  temple,  and,  when  on  the  biink  of  starvation,  bn)Q|kl 
out  to  die  (B.C  467).  By  such  means  Spartan  supetitmw 
was  satisfied,  and  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  held  tliemaehai 
innocent  of  sacrilege.  Thirty-five  year*  after*  a  caaii 
arose  on  this  very  point.     [PaatCLEs] 

The  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  iiill  cotitaina,aUh 
sadly  muiiiated.  the  braien  tripod  which  Pausanias  i 
cnted  at  Delphi,  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  thai  u  w« 
in  gratitufle  for  having  destroyed  the  Persian  h*iti. 

(Thucyd.,  l  132,  &o. ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fail<^i 
Roman  'Empire^  vol.  iii.*  ch.  17,  p.  22,  cd.  Svu*.  note; 
Clatke*8  'PraveU,  ii ,  p.  59.) 

PAUSA'Nl  AS.the  author  of  the '  De^^"^ 
of  Greece*  ('  EkXalo^  nipi»if7i7<ric)»  atipca; 
own  account,  to  have  been  a  native  of  L}    -- 
the  passage  cited  hardly  prevea  this.     Little  or  uati 
known  of  him.  except  what  may  be  eoUecttfd  frum  luii 
work.    The  '  Desrription  of  Greece  *  consists  of  ten  i 
the  first  contains  the  description  of  Attica  and  Me^ 
the  second,  Cormthia,    Siryon,   Phtius,  and  Argulis; 
third,  Laconica;  the  fourth.  Messenia;    the  fifth  arvdi 
Ehs;  the  seventh,  Acheea  ;  the  eighth^  Arcadia;  thci 
BcBotia;  and  the  tenth,  Phocis. 

It  appears  from  incidental  notices  in  the  work,  thil] 
sanies  not  only  visited  ^le  places  which  he  ha*  de^ 
but  abo  many  other  remote  parts.     He  must  have  I 
the  temple  of  Aiomon.  in  Libya  (ix.  16,  I);  at  CnoiAii 
Crete ;  in  the  island  of  Delos  (ix.  40,  3)  ;  at  Capua  iftff 
pania  (v*  12,  3);    and  at  Rome  (viii  46,  5).    A' 
who  visited  all  these  places  must  have  visited  man 
Pausanias  made  bis  tour  of  Greece  in  tli 
Pius.     In  speaking  of  ihc  Odeion  of  lit  > 
he  had  not  described  it  in  his  account  olAtucaf 
cause  it  was  not  built  when  he  was  writing  thai  part  n 
work  (vii.  20,  6).     Herodes  died  in  Attica  abQUl  i " 
of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

The  work  of  Pausanias  is  different  in  character  i 
ofStrabo:  it  contains  no  general  geographical 
of  the  surface  of  the  country ;    it  is  a  descriplioQ  of 
only.     He  des(?ribes  each  place  as  he  comes  to  it,  and  i 
object  in  each  place  in  the  order  in  which  it  comes  l 
him.     His  description  is  minute  and  generally  eoin|rf 
he  seems  to  have  busied  himself  as  a  man  would  do  f 
were  makins?  an  inventory  or  catalogue.    There  is  no  a 
to  set  off  the  things  which  he  describes  by  uny  oroaiBfli 
language;  and  yet  such  is  the  power  of  beauttAih' 
when   portrayed  in  the  simplest   words,  that  tome  < 
d«i»cript ions  are  beautiful  merely  by  virtue  of  the  bcaii^d 
objects  described.  Buildings,  monuments,  statueSt  iitdl 
ings  were  the  chief  objects  which  he  has  reeistefed:  i 
nection  with  them  he  collecled  and  recorded  local  Hk 
and  mythological  stories  in  abundance.     Nan 
rivers,  mountains,  caves,  are  also  noticed  in  1 
but  nearly  always  in  connection  with  the  royiiiuit'gn'Bi 
attached  to  thera.    Yet  he  was  a  careful  observer  of 
phenomena,  and  raanycurious  facts  of  this  kind  are 
through  his  work.     In  describing  a  kind  of  marble 
KoyxtTt}f:)  which  was  much  usetl  in  the  buildmgi  of  J' 
he  observes  that  it  is  very  white,  softer  than  o1 
and  full  of  sea  shells  (i.44,  6),     In  another  paasa|^ 
he  has  some  curious  remarks  on  earthquakes.      HisI 
also  alMunds  in  historical  facts,  many  of  which  ant  e; 
ingly  valuable.     He  not  unfrequenily  digresees  aei 
after  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  whom  he  re«embl8»iD, 
degree,  and  conseiiuently  a  man  will  find  in  his 
curious  matter  that  he  would  never  expect  to 
Pausanias  was  suporstitiuus,  and  it  would  be  hanl 
antient  usage,  however  absurd,  which  he  does  not 
with  respect.     Ttiis  work  contains  an   inexhaustible 
sure  of  fucta,  hi-^toriml,  topographical,  and  mythal( 
its  value    and    accuracy  as  a    topographical    dcscn| 
have  been  well  tested  by  some  of  our  own  countrvm^ 
|>ecially  Leaki;.    The  style  of  Pausanias  has  ofttti 
censured  as  obscure,  and  his  sentences  as  ill 
Tliere  is  some  truth  in  this;  but  if  we  deduct  Xh$  pi 
that  are  corrupt,  and  some  that  ai-e  scarcely  inr 
out  ocular  view  of  the  places  described,  it  can  i  ^ 

that  he  is  a  difficult  writer  to  those  who  havo  -i    i    :  •  -^ 

Pausanias,  in  his  numerous  accounts  of  w  i  ,-  i  -^^ 
although  he  seems  to  have  described  with  etjuai  aitcnno» 
and  indiscriminately  all  that  came  under  hit  e)e,  bof  W^ 
MB  TOat^  TisAwt  qC  lUe  highest  value ;   and  seieril  ^  ^^ 
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\i  important  productions  of  ant  lent  painting  would  be 
iWn  to  lis  merely  by  nanie  but  for  his  circuroalantiftl 
liU  as  Ibe  great  works  of  Polygnotu^  at  Delphi  ( *  Phocica;' 
5-3 l)i  and  tbe  pamtings  by  variuus artialsi  in  the  Foecilo 
Llhens^  aud  others  of  minor  importance. 
Lllbough  Pausanias  made  hk  tour  of  Greece  nearly  five 
idred  years  aftor  tbe  ttourisbing  period  of  Grecian  arf, 
notwithstanding  the  extensive*  system  of  plunder  wbich 
:  been  carried  on  for  centuries*  he  still  fouiid  several 
idred  bpecimens  of  painting ;  and  of  Bculptt^re,  pt-obably 
Ug  to  Ihe  more  durable  and  le^i  portable  nature  of  llie 
^rial  used  in  that  art,  he  found  a  much  greater  number. 
has  named  altogether  about  two  hundred  artists  of  all 
yiptions:  nine  only  however  are  painters  of  great  fame, 
ygnotus  Micon,  Panroniis,  Euphranor.  Parrhasiust  Ni- 
^  Apelles,  Pausia&t  and  Protogenes.  The  proportion  of 
btor^  U  much  f^reater,  for  tbe  reason  already  mentioned: 
|wre  notices  of  works  of  Phidias,  Aleamene^,  Polycleitua» 
lOD,  Nancy des«  Calami^,  Onata^,  Bcopaa,  Praxiteles,  Ly- 
lus,  and  others.  Though  Pausanias,  in  matters  of  art* 
certainly  not  a  critic,  yet  perhaps  in  no  instance  does 
lonfound  an  obscure  with  a  celebrated  name ;  his  atten- 
tappearH  to  have  been  f^enerally  engrossed  by  tbe  paxts 
detail  of  what  he  de^cribeg,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  by  the 
Band  composition,  or  any  of  ibe  higher  merits  of  art. 
I  has  been  adduced  as  a  j^erious  objection  to  his  work; 
to  far  from  that,  it  railier  ifnhancea  its  value  than  olher* 
I.  Pausaniaa  has  described  impartially  all  that  he  aaw, 
lout  disitinction  of  eiiher  st^le  or  school;  whereas  an 
It  probably,  or  even  a  connoisseur,  biassed  by  the  preju- 
i  of  his  own  peruliar  education*  would  have  selected 
lihat  wbif^h  roi^ht  have  happened  to  cuincide  with  his 
■ttte,  neglecting  everything  eUe  as  unworthy  of  notice, 
^■us  handjn>r  down  on  I)  a  very  partial  and  imperfect 
H^.  CerlQinly  no  such  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
Hf  Pau^aniaf*  On  the  contrary,  somewhat  more  of 
Pl  would  have  been  desirable  in  the  det^ripiions  of  the 
I  important  works;  *  but  fhe  minute  and  nctupulous 
[tnoe/  tays  Fus^eli,  *  with  which  he  examined  what  fell 
rr  his  own  eye,  amply  makes  up  for  w  hat  he  may  want 
jhod  or  of  judgment.  His  deii'ripiioii  ol  the  pietures 
'ij^notus  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  at 
i(T.  10), are  perhaps  superior  to  all  that  might  have 
^ven  by  m^n  of  more  as^iummg  powern,  miiiei  of  in* 
9n  and  ineittitoable  legacies  lo  our  ai  U.'  (Introdm^ 
^rks,  vol.  iu) 

prat  edition  of  Pa  us  an  i  as  it  that  of  Venice,  1516,  fol.» 
if  said  to  be  very  incoiTectly  printed.  An  cfliiion, 
by  Xy lander  anrl  t^ni^hed  by  Sylburg,  was  printed  at 
bit.  1:»83,  foL,  and  again  at  Hanau,  IGll.  The 
fof  Kubn,  Leipziff,  lfi*J6,  fui,  i^  accompanied  with 
pti  translation  of  Romolo  Amastio.  which  tirst  ap- 
%t  Rome,  1547,  4to.  The  edition  of  Siebeln,  5  vols, 
pii^.  1828,  contains  a  corrected  text  and  the  tianR- 
Amaseo  smproved,  vviib  an  elaborate  commentary 
Iplete  index.  The  edition  of  Bt-kkei,  Berlin,  li^26- 
[.vols.  6vo.,  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Paris  MS.,  141U, 
inatance  in  which  the  editor  has  not  noticeilhis 
I  from  ibat  text;  rbis  edition  has  a  very  gixid  index. 
German  translation,  by  Wtedasch,  a|»peared  at 
1&26*1628.  I'he  be^tt  French  tian^laiioti  is  by 
There  is  an  English  translauon  by  Thomas  Taylor^ 
dalor  of  Aristotle  and  Pluto. 
^lAS,  a  n alive  of  Sicyon,  after  he  had  learned  the 
Its  of  his  an  from  hi!>  father  Rrjetes,  studied  en- 
ic  in  the  school  of  PamphiUis,  where  he  was  tliefeilow- 
'  Apellea  and  Melaiuhiui,  Pausiaa  was  the  tirst 
I  who  acquired  a  great  nnme  for  enruui>tic  with  the 
I:  fae  excelled  parJicolarly  in  (he  management  of  the 
i:  bis  favourite  subjecis  were  small  pictures,  gene- 
[  boys,  but  he  also  painted  large  coTn|m«»itionH.  He 
^fitstalso  who  introduced  the  custom  of  painting  the 
f  and  walls  of  private  apartments  with  historical  and 
aubjects:  the  practice  however  of  decorating  ceil- 
^  iply  with  slars  or  arabesque  figures  (particularly 
of  templesj  was  of  very  old  date, 
lusias  undertook  the  restoration  of  tbe  paintings  of  Po- 
i&tua  at  Thespi^,  which  had  irreatly  suffered  through 
,  but  be  was  judged  inferior  to  his  antieni  predecessor, 
Im  contended  with  weapons  ncil  his  own;  he  generally 
bid  with  the  cestrura,  but  the  paintings  of  Pol  yg  not  us 
liftth  tbe  pencil,  which  Pausias  consequently  aUo  used 
ftinstaDce, 


The  most  fatnouB  work  of  Pausias  was  the  sacrifice  of  an 
ox,  which  in  the  titnc  of  Phny  was  in  the  hall  of  Pompcy, 
In  this  picture  the  ox  was  foreshortened,  but  to  show  the 
animal  to  full  advantage,  the  painter  judiciously  Ihrew  \m 
shadow  upon  a  part  of  tbe  surrounding  crowd,  and  he  added 
to  the  effect  by  painting  a  dark  ox  upon  a  hght  ground. 

Pausias  in  his  youth  loved  a  native  of  hu  own  city,  Gly^ 
cera.  who  earned  her  livelihood  by  making  garlands  of 
tlawers  and  wreaths  of  rosea,  which  led  him  into  competition 
with  her,  and  be  eventUDlly  acquired  great  skiU  in  flower 
painting.  A  portrait  of  Glycera  with  a  garland  of  dowera 
was  reckoned  amongst  his  masterpieces ;  a  copy  of  it  was 
purchased  by  L.  Lucullus  at  Athens,  at  the  great  price  of 
two  talents  (about  432/.).  This  picture  was  called  tbe 
*  Slepbaiieplocos,'  or  garland  wreaiher.  Pausias  wa^i  re- 
proached by  bis  rivals  as  bein^  a  slow  painter,  but  hm 
silenc^'d  tbe  censure  by  completing  a  picture  of  a  tioy,  m 
his  own  style,  in  a  bingle  day,  whu'h  on  that  account  was 
called  the  *  Hcmeresios,'  or  work  of  a  day.  (Phuy,  Hut^ 
NaL,  XXX?.  11,  4a.) 

Pausaniai  mentions  two  pictures  by  Pausias  atEpidaurua, 
the  one  aCupiil  with  a  lyre  in  his  band,  his  bow  and  arrows 
lying  by  his  side ;  the  other,  the  figurt;  of  Met  he,  or  drunk- 
ennegs,  drinking  out  of  a  glass,  through  which  bi^  face  waa 
setfn  (li.  27).  Pliny  mentions  two  pupils  of  Pausias,  his  non 
Aristolaus,  a  painter  '  e  severissimia,*  and  a  ceriam  Mecho- 
panes,  who  was  distinguished  for  a  high  finish  and  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  yellow:  be  was  also  hard  in  colourings  yet  h« 
had  hm  admirers  notwithstanding  theae  peouliariiies.  We 
may  collect  from  the  allusion  of  Horace  (Sat,  ii.  7,  95)  tbal 
the  piciuies  of  Pausias  were  well  known  at  Home. 

PAUSE.    [Oratory.] 

PAU^SSID^,  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the  pre* 
ci&e  atfinities  of  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
deterimned.  By  Latreille  Ihe  Paussi  are  placed  between 
the  Scoiytidm  and  the  Boitrickidm;  but  Mr.  West  wood 
(who  bas  devoted  much  attention  to  this  group  of  be«itea 
and  hajs  published  a  monograph  on  them  m  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  'Linnean  Transactions')  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Pau£>§idso  pos»e&s  aflinttiett  with  the  Trogo&itarii,,  and  are 
BUll  more  nearly  allied  to  Ihe  CucujideD. 

Theae  insects  are  usually  of  small  bize,  the  largest  known 
species  being  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  their 
colouring  genentlly  consista  of  various  shades  of  brown,  and 
they  are  not  unfrequeully  adorned  with  black  markings.  The 
form  of  the  body  is  generally  short,  rather  broad,  andsome* 
what  dcpresjied;  the  head^  in  mo«>t  of  ibe  species,  ii*  free 
{i.«.  not  hidden  by  the  thorax),  and  joined  to  the  tbotax  by 
a  kind  of  neck,  the  thorax  ia  narrower  than  Ihe  elytra,  and 
is  alinoit  always  divided  transversely  near  the  middle 
by  tin  indentation,  in  which  case  the  fore  part  is  ut^ualiy 
broader  than  the  hinder,  produced  at  the  sidea  so  aa  to 
form  projecting  angles;  ihe  elytra  are  rather  soft,  and 
in  most  of  the  species  are  of  subquadraie  form,  lruncate<l  at 
the  apex,  and  leaving  expo^  the  terminal  i^egment  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  outer  posterior  angle  of  the  erytra  w  generally 
fumisbcti  With  a  small  lubercle.  The  legs  are  m  most  ^pe^ 
cies  bioad  and  compressed,  and  of  moderate  lanirth ;  the  tarsi 
are  five  jointed  in  §ome,  and  apjiarently  in  others  there  are 
but  four.  The  antenn®  are  remarkable  for  ihuir  larjie  size 
and  curious  forms  \  in  most  of  the  species  they  consist  of  a 
large  inJtaced  club,  about  equal  in  size  to  the  head  and  tho- 
rax taken  together,  and  varying  in  form  arcttrding  to  the 
species:  the  my«t  common  form  of  this  knob  is  that  of  an 
oval  more  or  less  elongated,  and  with  an  angular  projection 
on  the  outer  side  at  the  basse;  this  club  is  joined  by  a 
smaller  joint  to  the  head. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  species  of  this  iamily  ore 
known,  a  great  portion  of  which  are  figured  and  dtijicribed 
by  Mr.  West  wood  in  tbe  monograph  before  alluded  lo,  and, 
in  a  supplement  to  tliis  monograpli  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
lo  which  works  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  more  detailed 
account  of  these  very  curious  insects.  Of  their  habits 
htlle  is  known;  they  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and 
almost  entirely  to  the  tropical  portions.  They  are  sa'd  to 
be  nocturnal,  and  are  supposed  to  live  in  wood  or  under  the 
bark  of  trees ;  most  of  tbe  specimens  in  cabinets  have  been 
found  in  newly-buill  houses.  One  species  is  said,  when 
touched,  to  make  discbarges  of  some  volatile  fluid,  in  th© 
same  manner  as  the  species  of  Brachinus. 

The  family  Pa ussidfiB  contains  the  six  following  genem 
i^ti«fif»,  Hyhtoru*,  Plaif/rhcpalutt  Cerapierm,  Fentapla^ 
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tarthrus^  and  Trochoideus.  In  the  first  three  of  these  fje- 
nera  the  antenna)  are  iwo-jointed,  and  the  abdomen  is  of  a 
quadrate  form. 

The  genus  Paussm  is  distinguished  by  the  absences  of 
ocelli  on  the  head^  and  by  the  ultimate  joinl  of  the  labial 
palpi  being  dangaled. 

Ill  Ht/iotorus  I  he  head  is  furniahed  with  two  ocelli,  and 
lliis  genus  raoreciver  differs  from  Fiiuuus  in  having  the  head 
immersed  in  the  thorax ;  the  great  club  of  the  antenna  is 

I  thickest  at  the  base»  and  somewhat  curved  and  pointed  at 
the  opposite  extretoity. 

Fiaiyrhopalut  has  all  the  essential  characters  of  Paui- 
8US,  bat  differs  in  having  the  jeints  of  the  labia!  palpi 

k  equal. 

In  the  genus  Ceraptena  the  antennto  are  large,  broad, 
and  compreased,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  ten  joints, 
mostof  whiuii  are  very  distinct;  the  terminal  joint  is  the 
largest ;  the  preceding  joints  {if  we  except  the  basal  one) 
are  transverse  and  all  of  equal  width. 

In  Pentaplatarthrus  the  antennae  gradually  increase  in 
size  from  the  buse  to  the  apex,  and  are  composed  of  six 
joints.  The  basal  joint  is  longer  than  broad;  the  second  is 
transversa;  the  three  following  joints  are  nearly  ef|ual 
in  width  and  length,  and  the  terminal  joint  is  almost 
spherical. 

Tlie  genus  Trochoideujt  differs  from  all  the  preceding 
genera  in  having  an  ovale  form  of  body ;  the  thorax  is  rather 
narrower  than    the  elytra  ;     its  sides  are    rounded,   the 

L  l»roadest  part  in  front,  and  there  is  apparently  no  trans- 

'  ver%e  indentation.  The  head  is  large  and  rounded,  and 
deeply  inserted  in  the  thornx.  The  antennea  are  composed 
of  two  small  basal  joints,  which  are  longer  than  broad,  and 
terminate  in  a  large  oval  club.  The  legs  are  more  slender 
than  in  other  specipa  of  this  fiunily,  and  the  tarsi  are  re  pre - 
lien  ted  n^  having  onh'  four  joints. 

PAUW.  CORNELIUS,  horn  at  Amsterdam  in  1739, 
itudied  at  Gotiingen,  and  was  afterwards  made  canon  of 

I  Xanten,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  He  applied  himself  (o 
liierature,  and  wrote  several  works  in  French  on  the  history 
and  physiology  of  various  nations  and  rountt-ies.  His 
*  Recherches  historiques  sur  les  Araericains*  contain  some 
curious  information,  many  sensible  reflections,  and  ako 
many  unsupported  assertiuns  set  forth  in  a  dogmatic  tone. 
Pauw  had  not  visited  America,  and  his  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  collect  alt  the  passages  which  he  could  find  in  other 
writers,  and  which  could  support  some  preconceived  opinion 
of  Ilia  concerning  the  great  inferiorily  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  its  productions,  and  its  native  races.  <Pernety, 
Diss fitiiit ion  sur  l* Amhique  e£  les  Ameri coins  contre  les 
liecherclies  hisioriqites  de  M.  de  Piauu\  which  is  found  ut 
the  end  of  some  editions  of  Pauw*s  work,)     In  his  chapter 

[  on  Paraguay,  Pauw  shows  himself  particularly  iKjstile  to  the 

>  Jesuits,  His  '  Recherches  sur  le*  Grecs,*  in  which  he  had 
better  guides,  is  written  with  greater  sobriety  of  judgment ; 

I  but  even  in  this  work,  his  dogmatic  spirit  is  perceptible. 

\  Pauw  publi&hed  also  '  Recherches  sur  les  Egypt iens  et  tcs 
Chinois.*  The  Frendi  Re  vol  nt  ion,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
Tasion  of  the  duchy  of  Qeves,  deprived  Pauw  of  his  peace  of 
mind.  He  became  dejected,  and  burnt  all  his  papers,  among 
others  his  '  Recheri-hes  sur  les  Grermains,*  winch  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works,  but  which  was 
never  printed.     He  died  at  Xanten,  in  179LJ. 

Another  member  of  the  same  family,  John  Cornelius 
Pauw,  born  at  Utrecht  towards  ihe  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  wajs  a  good  classical  scholar,  published  editions  of 
several  GreL*k  classics,  and  wrote  notes  oti  Pindarj  and  also 
a  *  Dmtriba  de  Alea  Veterum.' 

PAUXI.     [CaACTD^,  voL  viii,  p,  129.] 
PAVEMENT.    [RoADsJ 

PAVI'A,  THE  PROVINCE  OF.  in  the  Lorabardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 

^  of  Milan,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Lodi,  west  by  the  Surdi- 

I  nian  territory,  from  which  it  is  separatefl  by  the  river 
Ticino,  and  on  the  iiouth  partly  by  the  Sardinian  territory 

I  and  partly  W  the  duchy  of  Parma,  being  separated  from 
both  by  the  Po.  The  province  of  Pavia  is  the  amallos^t  of 
the  Lombard  provincos,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
being  entirely  m  tlie  fine  plain  of  the  Po*     It  produces  corn, 

I  wine,  fruit.  herap»  and  haj.  good  pasture  lanl     The  length 

[ii  about  4U  miles  from  north-west  lo  sou)h-east,  but  the 
breadth  does  not  exceed  tO  rajlcs.  The  population  amounts 
lo  157,GU0  inhnbitants.  {HoiUuinQ  Siuiistico  dt  Miiano 
l$38,)    Tiw  pivvhice  h  divided  iuto  eight  distiicts  ;  Pavia,  ; 


Belgioioso,  Bereguardo,  Corte,  Olona,  Rotatii, 
biate  Grasso ;  rt?ckoning  in  all  193  c^mmunoiS 
no  town  of  any  importance  except  Pavta,  bill 
numerous  large  villages.    Two  navigabl#  cAxmi 


viglio  Grande  and  Ihc  Canale  of  Pavia,  cro»  Ifaji 
and  supply  a  water  communication  beiwe«;n  MH 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Ticiuo  and  Po,  and  bj 
river  with  the  Adriatic. 

PAVPA,  THE  TOWN  OF,  is  situated  on . 
eastern  hank  of  the  Ticino,  a  few  milea  abovol 
with  the  Po.  A  handsome  covered  bridge  ovoj 
connects  Pavia  and  the  suburb  on  the  right  H 
Borgo  Ticitio.  A  fine  street  which  crones  the  \ 
length  leads  to  this  bridge.  The  cathedrah  \r\m 
dern  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century'] 
some  good  paintings:  The  oldest  church  in  I 
perhaps  one  of  iho  oldest  in  Italy,  $s  that  of  S^ 
which  is  asserted  by  D'Agincourt',  Rosmini,  andj 
quauans,  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  cenfl 
aora ;  whdst  another  writer,  San  Quintino  tDelT M 
I  tali  ana  durante  la  Dominazione  Loftgobard^ 
1 8-29 ),  maintains  that  the  old  church  was  bunM 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  by  the  Hu| 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  i 
church  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century.  Sevt 
curious  basso*rilievos  adorn  this  church,  as  wij 
fi-escoes  of  the  age  of  Giotto,  One  of  the  riliei 
outer  wall  of  the  church  seems  to  belong  to  an  ei 
of  the  Longobard  dominion  in  Italy,  when  that  | 
still  Ariani  it  represents  the  annunciation  of  tbe^ 
which  the  child  is  represented  as  already  grown j 
l^ry.  Voyages  en  lUilie.i  If  this  be  a  correct inH 
of  this  monument^  it  would  go  far  to  prove  ibatt 
really  dates  from  the  lixth  century,  before  the  L 
forsook  the  Arian  creed  through  the  inltuenee  0 
linda,  iheir  queen.  The  vast  church  Del  CormI 
was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  sooi 
paintings.  That  of  Santa  Maria  Coronata  wojj  bill 
mante,  and  is  also  rich  in  paintings.  The  once 
church  of  San  Pietro  *in  Ciclo  doro,*  noticed 
(Faradiso,  x.),  as  containing  the  tonab  of  ll 
Bocthius,  the  minister  of  Theodorie^  has  long  f 
suppressed,  with  the  adjoining  monastery,  and,  w|| 
visited  it  twelve  years  smcc,  was  used  as  a  xm^ 
house.  It  was  in  his  confinement  at  Pavia  ihii 
composed  his  book  *  On  the  Consolations  of  PI 
In  tho  same  church  of  San  Pietro  was  the  m»ii 
Liutprand,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  1 
kings,  which  has  alsij  disappeared.  ^ 

Pavia  is  cb telly  known  for  its  university,  the  fiflj 
which,  among  its  professors  in  onr  own  times,  cij 
the  names  of  Scarpa,  Volt  a,  Configliacchi,  B| 
Tamburini,  and  other  distinguished  men.  Thef 
contains  thirteen  colleges ;  and  the  faculties  are  M 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  instruction  is  ll 
untrammelled,  and  the  professors  are  well  req 
several  chairs,  such  as  thoiie  of  statistics,  dtplisi 
tory  of  philosophy,  and  pedagogy,  have  beea; 
late  yeai'S.  Pavia  has  long  been  renowned  for  J 
and  surgical  instruction.  The  former  library  4 
versity  was  plundered  by  the  French  in  the  wal 
XH.  and  Francis  I  ;  the  present  library  was  foil 
last  century  by  Count  Firmian,  the  enlightened | 
the  empress  Marta  Theresa,  who  was  the  restm 
tronesa  of  the  university.  A  museum  of  natura 
cabinet  of  anatomy,  and  a  botanical  garden  arel 
it.  The  number  of  students  is  about  1400.  *, 
leges,  Caccia,  Borromeo,  and  Ghisheri,  the  Orst  tl 
by  the  noble  families  of  those  namei,  and  tbf 
Pope  Pius  v.,  support  about  120  students  pi 
The  college  Borromeo  is  a  magnificent  buildiogj 
details  concerning  the  university  of  Pavia  urv*  gi«i 
5  and  16  of  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edueatiol 
contains  '23,G0t^  inhabitants,  according  lo  the  cvntt 
It  is  a  bij^hop^s  see,  has  a  large  hospital,  a  house! 
lings^  and  other  benevolent  inslitutiona.  Seveiat 
the  nobility  contain  galleries  of  paintings. 

J^avia.  culled  Ticinum  by  the  Roman  writers*  I 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  little  mention  is  made  of  il 
history.  The  name  of  Pavia,  or  Papia,  is  flrvl  I 
in  the  history  of  the  Longobards,  who  made  ii  tbi 
of  their  kings,  whose  palace  however  no  longer. 
went  through  the  »ame  vlcis«itude9  as  tlie 
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II ;  was  a  repuWic,  afterwnrd^  had  Us  tjTants,  ihen  be* 

ame  subject  to  the  dukes  Visconti  of  Mslan^  and  lastly 

ame  under  the  donainion  of  the  House  of  Auslria.     It  wds 

dear  Pa  via  that  Francis  I.  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 

\kf  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  in   1525.     In  the  years   1527 

id  1528,  it  was  twice  taken  and  pluntlered  by  the  French, 

ad  almost  entirely  depopulated.    In  1790,  after  Bonaparte 

lad  invaded  Lambardy,  an  inaurrectton  against  the  French 

>roke  out  at  Pavia,  which  was  put  down  by  force,  and  the 

Dwn  g^iven  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage. 

Five  mil(*s  distant  from  Pivia,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  is 

splendid  Carthusian  mona.stery  suppressed  by  Joseph 

which  had   au  income  of  about  oue  million  of  livres 

t40|00U/.).     It  was  built  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke 

Milan,  who^  monument  is  in  the  church :  the  church  is 

oh  in  sculptures,  marble,  and  fresco  paintings* 

(La  Certom  di  Pavia  descritta  ed  Utmtrata  con  TcasoU, 

»j  Duielli,  foL,  Milaui  1823-30  J 

PA'VI  A  is  a  small  divibion  of  the  natural  order  iSscu* 

ete,  difTering  from  ^^Esculus  itself  in  little  except  its  con- 

irging  petals  and  spineless  fruit.      It  consists  of  small 

»or  bushes  with  yellow  or  red  flowers,  inhacbitingNorih 

irica,  and  otien  cultivated  in  shrubberies  under  the 

of  the  Yellow  or  Scarlet  Horsechesnut.    Two  spe- 

,  P.  indica  and  Punduana,  have  also  been  found  in  llie 

er  parts  of  India,  but  iheyhave  not  yet  been  introduced 

I  our  gardens.     With  us  ihc  American  species  are  usu- 

'  short-lived  and  of  no  value  for  their  timber;  the  former 

cumstanceis  probably  owing  to  their  being  grafted  upon 

s  common  horse -chesnut,  a  stock  that  does  not  suit  them. 

Bey   should  always,   if  possible,   be   raised  from  seeds, 

rhich  are  annually  imported  from  the  United  States. 

PAVING.    (Roads] 

PAVO  (the  Peacock),  a  constellation  of  Bayer,  which 
roupies  a  part  of  the  space  situated  between  Sagittarius 
nd  the  South  Pole.     Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 
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PAVO'NID/E,  Peacock  family,  Mr.  Swainaon's  name 
br  a  family  of  Rasorial  birds. 
The  genus  Pavo  of  Linnieus  stands  next  to  Diduf  [Dobo} 
ihe  Syttema  Natura^,  nnd  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
'tleapii,  which  is  followed  by  Cmx,  PfiwnanuSt  Numida, 
ad  litrao, 

Mr.  Vigors  admits  no  such  family  as  Pavrmidce  into  his 

aiip  of  the  Rmores;  but  its  place  is  supplie<l  by  the  Pha- 

fiamd^,  a  family  which  does  not  exist  in  Mr.  Swainson*» 

rstem.     Mr  Vigors  enters  the  family  of  Phashinidce  by 

be   genus   Meleagris^    leaving    the    Crdumbidm    by    the 

^roumed Pigeon  q\'  i%\A\^  Cio/j%rtif,VieilL).  which  possesses 

he  strongly' formed  leg  and  foot  of  Melea^ris,  but  without 

|he  spurs,  while  at  Ihe  same  time  it  retains  the  bill  of  Co- 

Ufnba,    Melfogris,  then,  in  conjunction  with  Fttvo,  Linn., 

Ind  BjlyplectfontTemm.,  commences  Mr.  Vigors's  group  of 

P/tasiamd^e,  by  the  greater  length  of  the   hinder  toe,  in 

If  hie  h  character  it  re^iembles  the  Coiumbidi^,  wiih  the  ex* 

option  of  its  being  articulated  higher  on  the  tarsus.     Xo- 

rM,  Temm.,  and    Galium,  Brisson,  appear   to   Mr. 

to  hold  an  intermediate  station  between  the  groups 

nentioned  and  (he  true  Pkmianui,  which,  in  his  opi- 

bion,  forms  the  type  of  the  family.     Same  groups  deviating 

_  IIKim  the  latter  genus  iArgui,  Temm.,  for  instance)  unite 

ihetns^lvesi  he  thinks,  to  Numida^  Linn.,  by  the  ab«enc«  of 


the  spur  on  the  tarsus.  The  last- mentioned  genus  recoil^' 
ducts  us,  according  to  his  \iews,  to  Mekagrit,  which  it  re»j 
serables  in  general  appearance  ;  while,  at  the  same  lime,  it 
approaches  it  with  reference  to  the  integrity  of  ibe  tarsu^ 
that  of  the  true  Meteagris  possessing  but  a  short  and  blunl 
excrescence,  which  exhibits  only  the  rudiments  of  a  spur, 
{Linn,  Transit  voh  xiv.) 

Cuvier  makes  his  Rions  consist  of  the  true  peacocks 
fParo,  Linn,)  and  Lophophorut,  This  group  is  followed 
by  the  Dindom  (Mpfeagnt,  Linn.) ;  the  Peintades  [Numida^ 
Linn);  and  xh^  FaUam  {Phasianm,  Linn.^  including  th« 
cocks  and  hens  {Gat/us,  Briss.);  the  true  pheasants  (PAo- 
tianui  Cotchicus,  &c.,  including  ^^r^^-w*,  Temm.) ;  the  crested 
pheasanEs  (Houppt/eref,  Temm.,  Phu^iatjus  igniius,  &c.) ; 
the  Trogfipann  {Tragoj)an  Satt/nis,  &c.);  and  Cryptonyx, 
The  Teiraonido'  immediately  follow. 

Mr^  Swain  son  makes  the  Pavonidm,  the  first  family  of 
the  order  Rasores,  according  to  his  arrangemenf,  consist  of 
the  genus  Rivo^  with  Ihe  subgenera -4r^rt^,  Piiiypkctron, 
and  Meleagris ;  the  genus  Phaiionux,  with  the  subgenerft 
Phasianus^  Nycihemerus,  and  Ceriomis  { Trngopan) ;  the 
genus  Gai/tt*;  the  genus  ZopAopAortt*;  and  the  genus 
NumidiU 

Mr.  G,  R.  Gray  makes  the/\zrofii'«^(the  first  subfaroilf 
of  Ihe  Phasia7iid£(*t  according  to  his  arrangement)  consist 
of  the  genera  Polyplectron,  Crouoptilon,  Hodj^'san  (typ# 
C.  Tibetanus}^  and  Pavo,  The  fourth  subfamily,  according 
to  the  same  author,  is  composed  of  the  genera  MeUngnSt 
Numida^  Guitera,  and  A  cry  Ilium  (type  A,  mdturinumt 
Hardw.),     (List  of  the  Genera  qf  Birds,  1840.) 

In  this  workp  Phasianus,  with  its  subgenera,  Tragnpatip 
Galium,  and  Euplocamtu,  are  treated  of  under  the  title 
Pheasants. 

Pavo,  (Linn.) 
Generic  Character* — Bitl  convex,  rather  stout,  curved 
towards  the  end,  smooth  at  the  base;  cheeks  partially 
naked;  f?t«fn7f  hasal  and  open;  head  plumed  and  sur- 
mounted with  an  aigrette- like  crest ;  sixth  quilt  longest ; 
tail-feathers  eighteen;  taii-covert8\ery  long,  large,  and  ex- 
tensible in  the  male. 

Two  species  only  of  this  magnificent  genus  are  recorded. 
One,  Pat^o  cristaitu,  ihe  Common  Peacock^  is  universally 
well  known. 

The  head  is  surmounted  by  an  aigrette  of  four  and  twenty 
upright  feathers.  In  the  male  I  lie  tail-coverts  consist  of 
feathers  with  loose  barbs  and  of  unequal  site,  the  upper 
ones  shortest,  each  terminated  by  numerous  eyes  or  circlets 
of  a  metallic  iridescent  brilliancy :  these  the  bird  has  the 
power  of  erecting  into  a  circle  or  wheel,  which  presents, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  an  object  of  dazzling  splendour 
which  sets  all  description  at  defiance.  Tlie  female  has  tlie 
aigrette,  but  has  not  the  splendid  ornament  with  which 
the  male  is  gif\ed:  her  colours  generally  are  sombre. 

People  usually  talk  of  the  peacock  spreading  its  (ail,  but 
the  nch  display  is  composed,  principally,  of  the  tail-covorts. 
White  soon  saw  the  distinction.  *  Having  to  make  a  visit  to 
my  neighbour's  peacocks,  I  could  not,* says  he,  *  help  obsen- 
ing  that  the  trains  of  those  magnificent  birds  appear  by  no 
means  to  be  their  tails,  those  long  feathers  growing  not  from 
the  uropysi^m^  but  all  up  their  backs.  A  range  of  short 
brown  stif  feathers,  about  six  inches  long,  fixed  in  the  uro- 
pygitim^  is  the  real  tail,  and  ser^'es  as  the  fulcrum  to  prop 
the  train,  which  is  long  and  toi>-heavy  when  set  an  em. 
When  the  train  is  up,  nothing  appears  of  the  bird  before 
but  its  head  and  neck  ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  cose  were 
those  long  feathers  fixed  only  in  the  rump^  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  lurkcy-cock  when  in  a  strutting  attitude.  By  a 
strong  muscular  \ihration  these  birds  can  make  llie  shafts 
of  their  long  feathers  clatter  like  the  swords  of  a  sword- 
dancer  ;  they  then  trample  very  quick  with  their  feet,  and 
run  backwards  towards  the  females/ 

This  species  is  spread  over  llie  north  of  India  and  tlie 
islands  of  Malaisia  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  the  Mohr  of 
the  Mahrattas,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  who  desicribes 
the  wild  bird  as  abundant  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts  ; 
it  is  readily  domesticated,  and  many  Hindu  temples  in  the 
Dukhun  (Deccan)  have,  he  tells  us,  considerable  tlocks  of 
them.  On  a  comparison  with  the  bird  as  domesticated  in 
Europ*?,  the  latter,  both  male  and  female,  was  found  by 
the  Culonel  to  be  identical  with  the  wild  bird  of  India. 

Colonel  Williomfion,  in  his  account  of  peacock-sliootin^. 
slates  that  lie  had  seen  about  the  passes  u\  the  J^x^^Wy 
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woods  ire  re  covered  wiih  tlieir  beautiful  plumage,  to  which 
the  rising  sun  imparted  additional  bTilliancy.  Small  patches 
of  plain  among  ilie  long  grass,  moat  of  thecrt  cuUivated,and 
with  mustard,  theti  in  bloom^  which  induced  the  hirds  to 
feed,  inc leased  the  heauty  tjf  the  scene.  *I  speak  within 
bounds,'  coEtinaes  Colonel  Wilhamson,  *  when  1  assert  that 
there  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pea- 
fowls, of  various  sizes,  within  sight  of  the  spol  where  1  Btood 
for  near  an  hour.* 

According  to  {he  same  authority  it  is  easy  to  get  a  shot 
in  a  jungle^hul  where  the  birds  flocked  together,  which 
they  do  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty,  there  wus  greater 
difficulty.  Then  they  are  not  easily  raised,  and  run  very 
fast,  80  fasit  indeed,  that  the  Colonel  doubts  whether  a  alow 
spaniel  could  make  them  take  wing.  They  fly  heavy  and 
strong,  generally  within  an  easy  shot:  if  winged  only^  they 

fenertdly  escape  from  their  awiftne&s  of  foot.  They  roost  on 
igli  trees,  into  which  they  fly  towards  dusk. 

This  is  the  ra<^v  (Taon)  and  rniic  (Tao!»)  of  the  Greeks ; 
Bivus  and  Pifo  of  the  anlient  Italians ;  Bivon,  Pavone,  and 
Jhgoj^^  of  the  modern  Italians ;  Pam  of  the  French ;  and 
iJTat*  of  the  Germans. 

BufTon  and  others  say  that  the  bird  w^as  introduced  into 
Greece,  whence  it  has  been  spread  lhroij(z;hout  Europe,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Others  again,  with 
j^eater  show  of  reason,  assert  that  it  was  brought  to  Greece 
before  the  time  of  Periclei.  Certain  it  is  that  the  peacock 
ifi  mentioned  in  two  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  *  Achar- 
niana '  and  the  *  Birds,*  the  first  of  which  was  represenl«d 
in  the  third  year  of  the  S8th  Olympiad,  and  the  last  in  the 
second  year  of  the  9 1st,  Now  Alexander  was  not  horn  till 
the  second  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  Atheniuus  quotes 
from  other  old  poets— Eupolis.  for  instance;  nor  does  Aris- 
totle speak  of  the  bird  iit  any  other  terms  than  those  which 
would  indicate  that  it  had  become  very  well  knuwn  wben 
he  wrote :  *  Some  are  jealous  and  vain  like  the  peacock,* 
says  Aristotle,  when  speaking  of  tlie  qualities  exhibited  by 
csertain  animals.     {Hi^l.  Anim.,  L  L) 

Sir  Robert  Heron  gives  the  following  mteresting  account 
of  thehahits  of  these  biids  in  a  domesticated  stale: — *  1814. 
— For  a  good  many  years  I  hai^e  attended  to  the  habits  of 
Pea/otrlt  and  for  the  last  eleven  have  written  down  my  ob- 
servations. 1  find  the  individuals  to  dilTer  as  mucJi  in 
temper  as  human  beings:  some  are  willing  to  take  care  of 
the  young  ones  of  others,  whilst  some  have  pursued  and 
killed  them,  and  this  whether  the)  had  a  brood  of  their  own 
or  not.  Some  cocks  have  assisted  in  the  care  of  young  ones, 
whilst  others  have  attacked  them.  An  eaily  hen  frequently 
has  a  brood  herself  the  next  year.  Age  makes  no  diflerence 
in  the  number  of  the  brood.  1  have  had  six  from  a  hen  a 
year  old,  and  one  from  an  old  hen.  The  hens  have  ft-e- 
quently  a  great  preference  to  a  particular  peacock.  They 
were  all  so  fond  of  an  old  pied  cock,  that  one  year,  when  be 
was  confined  in  view,  they  were  constantly  assembled  close 
to  the  trellice  waits  of  his  prison,  and  would  not  suffer  a 
japanned  peacock  to  touch  theni.  On  his  being  let  out  in 
the  autumn,  the  oldest  of  the  hens  instantly  courted  hinij 
and  obtained  proofs  of  his  love  in  my  presence.  The  next 
year  he  was  shut  up  in  a  stahte.  and  the  hens  then  all 
courted  his  rival  ■  for  the  advances  in  these  birds  are  always 
made  by  the  female. 

'The  japanned  breed  are,  I  believe,  a  variety  originatinig 
in  England.  In  Lord  Brownlow's  numerous  breed  of  com- 
mon, white,  and  pied,  the  japanned  suddenly,  in  ray  me- 
mory, ap}>eared  amongst  them.  The  same  tlung  happened 
in  Sir  J,  Tievelyn's  flock  of  entirely  the  common  sort ;  also 
in  a  breed  of  common  and  pied  given  by  Lady  Chatham  to 
Mr.  Thoroton^  and  in  both  eases  to  the  extinction  of  the 
previously  existing  breed.'  {Zool.  Proc,  1835*)  The  com- 
mon peacock  varies  in  its  plumage  accidentally*  Thus  there 
are  pied  varieties,  and  one  entirely  white.  In  this  lost  the 
eyes  or  circlet b  of  the  train  are  shadowed  out,  as  it  were. 

The  female,  like  those  of  several  other  gallinaceous  birds, 
is  subject  to  putting  on  the  plumage  of  the  male  when  unfit 
for  the  reproducttan  of  ihe  species.  Thus  Lady  Tynte  had 
a  favourite  pied  pea-hen,  which  had  produced  chickens 
eight  several  times.  John  Hunter  relates  that  this  bird 
having  moulted  when  about  eleven  years  old,  the  lady  and 
family  were  astonished  hy  her  displaying  the  feathers  pecu- 
liar to  the  other  sex,  and  appearing  like  a  pied  peacock.  In 
this  process  the  tail  (train),  whicli  became  like  that  of  the 
cock,  first  made  its  appearance  after  moulting*  In  the  fol- 
iQw'mg  yewr,  Irnnng  moulted  againi  fche  pitSuced  girailar 


feathers.    In  the  third  year  she  did  the  same,  ftodL  lOifA^ 
tion  had  spurs  resembling  those  of  a  cock^    She  aerer  W 
after  t1iis  change  of  plumage,  and  died  the  folio  win 
in  the  hard  frost  of  1775-6.    This  specimen  w 
Ashton  Lever's  museum,  and  the  trunk  with  the 
ovary  and  oviduct,  presented  by  Hunter,  is  prestn'c<i»# 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^     In  }\mt9*\ 
account  there  is  a  note  anticipating  ohjectiod 
occur  to  most.    It  might  he  supposed,  as  is  ob^ 
note,  that  this  bird  was  really  a  cock  which  haa  m 
stituted  for  the  heu,  but  the  following  facts  j»ul 
beyond  doubt.     First,  there  was  no  other  pieJ  p«' 
the  county.     Secondly,  the  hen  had  nobs  on  her  ti 
were  the  same  after  her  chanj^c.    Thirdly,  she  wu 
after  the  change  as  before  ;  therefore  loo  small  for 
Fourthly,  she  was  a  favourite  bird,  and  was  gew 
the  lady»  and  used  to  come  for  her  food,  which  i^ 
continued  to  do  after  the  change  tn  her  feathers. 
Utility  io  Mau.^To  say  nothing  of  this  beaulii 
an  ornament  to  our  parks  and  homesteads,  it' 
mendations  of  a  more  substantial  nature.    M. 
deed  says,  *  leur  chair  est  sdche  ot  coriace,   leut 
rauquo  ot  dcsagr£able.*     We  have  nothing  to 
the  character  given  of  their  cry;  hut  if  we  are  la 
the  other  test,  and  sacrifice  such  a  brilliant  bml, 
only  to  observe  that  lliough  the  flesh  of  an  old  p( 
peahen  may  be— no  doubt  it  is— dry  and  leailiery, 
young  one  is  juicy  and  sapid.     In  anlient  times  no 
feast  was  completer  even  in  this  countty,  without 
which  was  presented  by  the  sewer  well  cooked,  but 
gorgeous  plumage ;  and  the  adventurous  knight 
solemn  vow  before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies. 
Pdvo  Japotiemis,  Aldrov, 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examming 
living  birds  in  the  ganlen  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
don,  in  addition  to  stufifed  specimens,  gives  the  folM 
accurate  description  of  this  species.     Prevailing  linii  I 
and  green,  varying  in  intensity  and  mutually  changing 
each  other  according  as  the  light  falls  more  or  h%&  itii 
ution  them.     In  size  and  proportions  the  two  species 
nearly  similar,  hut  the  crest  of  Pavo  Javanicu*  is 
long  as  that  of  P,  ai status^  and  the  feathers  of  w\ 
h  composed  are  regularly  baibed  from  the  base  u; 
the  adult  bird,  and  of  eciual  breadth  throughout, 
crest  interchangeably  blue  and  green.     A  naked 
the  cheeks,  including  the  eyes  and  oars,  is  coloi 
light  yellow  beliind,  and  bluish-green  towards  its  te- 
The  tVathers  of  the  neck  and  breast,  which  are  bread, 
rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  are  at 
base  of  the  same  brilliant  hue  as  the  head,  and 
broad,  lighter,   somewhat  metallic  margin;    those  cf 
back  have  still  more  of  the  metallic  lustre.  The  win^- 
are  of  the  (ijeneral  hue,  with  &  deeper  tinge  of  \Am; 
primary  quill  feathers  are  light  chesnut     The  tail-  * 
and  their  coverts  (train)  are  of  a  splendid  metallic 
changing  into  green  ;  their  barbs  are  extremely  long, 
silky,  and  somewhat  decomposed ;  and  the  laMer  are 
nil  "terminated  by  ocellated   spots  similar  to  tboawl 
mark  the  tail  (train)  of  the  common  species,  and  of 
the  game  size.     As  in  it.  they  are  of  beauliful  deep  pui 
the  centre,  which  is  about  the  st2e  of  a  shilling ;  tUis  u 
rounded  by  a  batid  of  green,  becoming  narrow  behin  * 
widening  in  front  and  filling  up  a  kind  of  notch  that 
in   the  blue^  then   comes  a  broad  brownish  band; 
lastly,  a  narrow  black  ring,  e<lged  with  chestnut*  all 
tifully  metallic,  or  rather  presenting  the  hues  of  * 
precious  stones  when  viewed  in  certain   lighis.    Bill 
greyish  horn-colour,  rather  longer  and  more  slender 
the  common  species;  irts  deep  hazel.     Legs  ttronj(. 
reticulated,  dusky  black;  spurs  larp'^  -"''  ■■fihcsiiai 
{Gardens  and  Mefiagene  of  the  Zo  cietif^ 

The  bird  above  described  is  the  Pa,  .  ^a  of 

who,  as  the  name  implies,  described  it  as  being  deteA, 
spurs,  relying  probably  on  Aldrovandtis,  whom  he  qiMi_ 
and  who  figures  it  without  spurs,  describing  tt  under  ifct 
name   of  Pavo  Japonenm.    It  is  the  Japan  Pmr^  ^ 
Latham,  the  Pavo  spici/erus  of  Vieillol,  the  Ptwo  JOdf-  , 
vandi  of  WiUon,  and  Pavo  Javanicus  ot  Dt,  HotslM4v^  ^ 
saw  it  in  Java.    Of  these  names,  that  of  Aldrovsndus  h«i  1 
the  priority;  then  crimes  that  of  Linn ed us, which  iQsytott' 
lead  ;  then  that  of  Horsfield ;  tlien  that  of  Vieillot.    \V»  ^ 
not  ste  anything  objectionable  in  the  name  given  by  AWj» 
vaadus,  and  therefore  we  liave  I6t«ine4  iU 
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mt  quite  clear  what  Sir  R,  H«ron  means  by  the 
Ipanned  breed*  in  ihe  passage  hereinbefore  quoted;  but 
i=ts  generally  agree  in  coutriderinj^  the  peacock 
-d  U!i  a  diiiinci  species.  The  figures  of  Altli-<>- 
nuu>  v^eie  taken  from  drawings  sunt  lo  lb«  pope  by  the 
i^ror  of  Japan.  Sbaw's  llgure  iNat.  MisceiL)  was  en- 
|i;ed  from  an  Indian  drawing.  Temniinck*s  sketch  of 
«  liead(i//>f.  Nat.  deg  Gailinagh}  va^  derived  from  Le 
lliDtit.  who  toiik  it  from  an  iiidLVidual  living  at  the  Cape 
Ouod  Hope,  whilher  the  bird  had  been  senl  from 
crio.  Dr.  UorsOeld  saw  it  in  Java,  and  Sir  Stamford 
BBe&  in  Sumatra,  from  which  last  country  jiktus  were 
It  lo  the  Parisian  MuseiiTE  by  MM,  Diard  andDuvaucel. 
»«u  one  of  these  Vieilloi's  figure  (Gal.  des  Ois)  wa» 
911.  I'he  Uving  individuals  faroierly  in  the  Gardens  of 
Zoological  Society  of  London  catne  frutn  the  Birman 
•ilory.  The  beautifully  executed  wood*ciit  in  *  The  Gar- 
as  arid  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  *  gives  as  per- 
•  iia  idea  of  tlve  species  as  can  be  derived  from  an  unco- 
r^  Hgure.  No  record  of  its  habits  in  a  wild  state 
i^arK  to  have  been  published. 

Moleagri^.  (Linn.) 
JHie  life /tfa^m  of  the  an  lie  tits  was  not  a  turkey,  l>ut  a 
IDea-fowl  iNumidii  of  modern  naturahits).  LinnsBus 
Irever  having  given  this  as  the  generic  name  for  the 
"lieyst  whii'h  were  not  known  to  the  iittticnts  ornitholo- 
kjshave  continued  it.  Nor  it^  this  now  of  much  consequence, 

Ioly  not  of  sulficiontimportaneclo  change  the  name;  for 
^landing  the  coiifuiiiaii  and  doubt  thrown  over  the 
A  by  the  learned  discussions  of  the  earlier  modern 
iologistSj  it  is  generally  known  and  salistuctorily  proved 
Kibe  Tuikeys  were  only  known  to  Europeans  after  the 
aoi'ery  of  America,  from  which  one  species  has  been 
]  in  a  domesticated  state  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 

1  i^lobe. 
neric  Character.  — BUI  rather  shorty  strong,  curved, 
J  vaulted,  its  base  furjii^hed  with  a  naked  skin;  a 
Biy  caruncle  surmoutiting  the  bill  of  an  erectile  nature 
flonical  form.  Headmi^  neck  suri*ounde'l  with  a  wrin- 
%  mamniillaled  skin,  hanging  loose  like  a  dewlap  as  far 
*he  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Hind  toe  touching  ibe 
and. 

Wo  species  are  known :  one,  Melea^e  GaliopavOf  the 

ilial  &tock  from  which  the  domeaiicated  turkey  is  de- 

i  ;  the  other,  3feieai;ris  ocetfata,  a  much  more  beauli- 

I  pluQiaged  bird,  did  nut  exhibit  in  the  only  known 

■lU^n  any  trace  of  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  bre&st.     That 

f-'   '  rherefore  is  omitted  above;  hut  it  is  not  certain 

I -mentioned  species  is  entirely  without  this  tuft, 

^  ^  ,,.  ^mago  of  the  specimen  was  damtiged. 

0'£j?agns  Goiitipai'o, 

ripUon  qf  a  wild  3/a/^.— Head  araall  in  proportion 

^ body,  covered  with  a  nakor!  bluish  skint  conlinued 

upper  half  of  the  neck  and  uneven  with  warty 

,  changeable  red  on  the  upper  portion  and  whitish 

rSnlerspersed  with  a  few  scattered  black  hairs.     The 

1  and  membranous  naked  skin,  also  changeable  on  the 

part  of  llie  neck*  extends  downwards  into  large  wat- 

A  wrinkled  conical  lleshy  protuberance^  capable  of 

alion  and  with  a  pencil  of  hairs  at  the  tip,  takes  its 

'  1^  the  base  of  the  bill,  where  the  latter  joins  the 

Then  tbts  excrescence  is  elongated  under  excite* 

,  covers  the  bill  and  depends  several  inches  below  it. 

of  long  rigid  bhick  hair  springs  from  the  lower  part 

Tiieck  at  it-s  junction  with  the  breast,  shciJtin;?  out 

^  long  the  plumage  to  the  length  of  nine   inches. 

of  the  feathers  of  the  body,  which  are  long  und 

Hd,  consists  of  a  light  fuliginous  down;  this  part  of 

'  er  is  succeeded  by  a  du^ky  portion,  which  is  again 

by  a  broad  shining  metallic  band,  varying  from 

iScolour  or  bronze  lo  violet  or  purple,  according  to  the 

the  light,  and  the  tip  is  a  broad  velvety  hand;  but 

is  absent  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast. 

neral  plumage  presents  a  glancing  metallic  lustre, 

(however  least  glossy  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back 

coverts.     The   wings  are   concave   and   rounded^ 

snding  much  if  at  all  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail* 

primaries  blackish  banded  with  white,  seconda- 

ih  banded  with  blackish^  tinged  towards  the  back 

jrlv  wilh  brownish -yellow.      Tail  fifteen  inches  in 

ttCh  at  least,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  the  feathers  1 8, 

rcapable  of  expansion  and  elevation  into  a  fan- 
— 


fled  with  black,  crosied  by  numeroui  narrow  UTitlulating 
lines  of  the  game.  There  is  a  broad  black  band  near  tho 
tip,  then  a  short  mottled  portion,  and  lastly  a  broad  dingy 
yellowish  band.  Tlie  biid  stands  rather  high  on  its  robust 
red  legs,  the  scales  of  which  have  blackiiih  margins,  and  the 
blunt  spurs  are  about  an  inch  long;  the  claws  aru  dusky. 
Bill  reddish,  but  horn-coloured  at  the  lip.  I  rides  dark 
brown.  Length  nearly  four  feet;  expanse  of  wings  more 
than  five. 

Female  wild  Turkey^ — Irides  similar  to  those  of  the 
male.  Bill  and  spurless  te^s  less  stout.  Head  and  neck 
with  less  of  naked  skin,  being  partially  covered  with  dirty 
grey  feathers.  Those  on  the  back  of  the  neck  have  brown- 
ish tips,  and  so  produce  a  longitudinal  band  there.  The 
short  caruncle  on  the  front  is  incapable  of  elongation;  and 
though  the  tuft  on  the  breast  is  not  present  in  young  hene^ 
it  is  highly  developed  in  the  older  ones,  as  may  be  seen  m 
Mr.  Audubon's  celebrated  plate.  Prevailing  hue  of  plu- 
mage dusky  grey,  each  feather  having  a  metallic  band  duller 
thun  in  the  male,  then  a  blackish  band,  and  lastly  a  greyish 
fringe.  The  blackibh  band  is  almost  obliterated  on  I  ho 
neck  feathers  and  under  surface.  The  whole  plumage  ia 
more  sombre  than  thai  of  the  male ;  there  is  less  white  on 
the  primaries,  and  there  are  no  bands  on  the  secondariei. 
The  colour  of  the  tail  is  much  as  it  is  Id  the  male.  Length 
not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  quarter. 

Young  Wild  Turkey*— Th&  sexes  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished till  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  begins  to  be  tinged 
with  red  ;  but  a  tubercle  on  the  breast  of  the  young  malea 
at  the  approach  of  the  first  winter  shows  where  the  tuft  is 
to  be ;  during  the  second  year  the  tuft  becomes  some  three 
inched  long;  and  during  the  third  the  bird  is  adult.  It 
continues  however  to  grow  in  dimensions  and  beauty  for 
several  years.  The  females  attain  their  full  si2c  and 
colouring  at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  they  have  the 
breast  tuft,  which  is  not  so  full  as  it  is  in  ihe  male,  and 
seldom  exceeds  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches. 

The  weight  of  these  birds  must  either  be  now  greatly 
diminished  or  the  older  writers  mu&t  have  been  given  to 
exaggeration,  which  last  is  the  probable  case.  From  50  to 
60lljB.  hits  been  mentioned,  and  a  modern  ornithologist  of 
some  celebrity,  relying  on  old  authoritiest  goes  beyond  the 
latter  weight  as  the  maximum,  putting  however  the  mini- 
ng urn  at  '2U.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  stales  that  birds  of 
30lba.  weight  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  some  whicb  weighed  40lbs.  Mr. 
Audubon  gives  the  average  at  from  15  lo  l&lbs.,  and  men* 
lions  a  single  instance,  in  the  market  at  Louisville,  whert 
the  weight  was  3 Gibs. 

Habidj  4^. — The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Conii nidation  qf 
Wilaon*s  North  American  Ornithoi(*g0  informs  us  that  the 
males,  usually  termed  Gobblers^  associate  in  parties  of  from, 
ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apart  from  tlie  fe- 
males, which  either  go  about  singly  with  their  young,  at 
that  time  about  two-thirds  grown,  or  form  troops  with 
other  females  and  their  families,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  seventy  or  eighty.  These  nil  avoid  the  old  mcdes,  w^ho 
attack  and  destroy  the  young,  whenever  they  can,  by  re- 
iterated blows  on  the  skull.  But' all  parties  travel  in  the 
same  direction  and  on  foot,  unless  the  doff  of  the  hunter  or 
a  river  in  their  line  of  march  compel  inem  to  lake  wing. 
When  about  to  cross  bC  river,  ihey  select  the  highest  emi- 
nences, that  their  fiight  may  be  more  sur^i  and  in  such 
poi^itions  they  sometimes  stay  for  a  day  or  more,  at  if  in 
couijultation.  The  males  upon  &uch  occasions  gobble  ob- 
streperously; strutting  with  extraordinary  importance,  as  if 
to  animate  their  companions;  and  the  females  and  young 
assume  much  of  the  pompous  air  of  the  male^,  and  spread 
their  tailh  as  they  move  silently  around.  Having  mounted 
at  length  to  the  topii  of  the  highest  trees,  the  assembled 
multitude,  at  the  signal  note  of  their  leader,  wing  their  way 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  old  and  fat  birds,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  cross  without  difticulty  even  when 
the  river  is  a  mile  in  width ;  but  the  wings  of  the  young 
and  meagre*  and  of  course  those  of  the  weuk^  frequently 
fail  them  before  they  have  completed  their  passage,  when 
in  they  drop,  and  are  forced  to  swim  for  their  lives,  which 
they  do  cleverly  enough,  spreading  their  tails  for  a  support, 
closing  their  wings,  stretching  out  their  neck,  and  striking 
out  quickly  and  strongly  with  their  feet.  All  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  such  attempts,  and  the  weaker  often  perish. 

The  wild  turkeys,  according  to  the  same  interesting 
author,  feed  on  maacj  all  sorts  of  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  and 
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fp&tj&i;  tadpoles,  y&ung  fmgs,  and  Lizards  aro  occasionallv 
Ifound  in  tlieir  crops,  The  pecan-nut  is  a  favourite  food, 
find  so  is  tlie  acornt  on  which  last  they  fatten  rapidly.  About 
llhe  beginning  of  October,  whilst  the  mast  slill  han^ia  on  the 
trees,  they  gather  together  in  fltick*,  directing  their  course 
to  the  rich  bottom  landa»  and  are  then  seen  in  great  num- 
hers  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  This  is  the  turkey-montk 
r  of  the  Indians.  When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  at  the  land 
I  of  abundance,  they  disperse  in  small  promiscuous  fiuclis  of 
kovery  sex  and  age,  devouring  all  the  mast  as  they  advance. 
[Thus  they  pass  the  autumn  and  winter,  becoming  compara- 
[tively  familiar  after  their  journeys,  and  then  venturing  near 
[plantations  and  farm- houses.  They  have  been  known  on 
[  these  occasions  to  enter  stables  and  corn-cribs  in  search  of 
libod.  Numbers  are  killed  in  the  winter,  and  are  preserved 
[in  a  frozen  stale  fpr  distant  markets.  The  beginnm^  of 
[•March  is  the  pairing  time,  for  a  short  time  previous  to  which 
Elbe  females  separate  from  their  mates,  and  shun  lhem« 
[though  the  latter  pertinaciously  follow  them,  gobbling 
lloudly,  *  The  sexes,'  continues  the  Prince,  *  roost  apart,  hut 
I  at  no  great  distance,  so  that  when  the  female  utters  a  cull, 
lovery  male  within  hearing  respondsj  rolling  note  after  note 
[in  the  most  rapid  succession;  not  as  when  spreading  the 
rtail  and  strutting  near  the  hen^  but  in  a  voice  re^LnnbUng 
[that  of  the  tame  turkey  when  he  hears  any  unusual  or  fre- 
rquently  repeated  noise.  Wlaere  the  turkeys  are  numerous, 
he  woods,  from  one  end  to  Ibe  other,  sometimes  for  bun* 
(  of  miles,  resound  with  this  remarkable  voite  of  their 
rooing,  uttered  responsively  from  their  roosting  places. 
iThis  is  continued  for  about  an  hour;  and,  on  the  rising  of 
rthe  sun,  they  silently  descend  from  their  perches,  and  the 
[males  begin  to  strut  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admira- 
Vtion  of  their  myites.  If  Ihe  call  1>c  given  from  the  ground, 
[the  males  in  the  vicinity  lly  towards  the  individual^  and, 
[whether  they  perceive  her  or  not,  erect  and  spread  their 
[tails,  throw  the  head  backwards,  distend  the  comb  and 
rattles,  strut  pompously,  and  rustle  their  wings  and  hody- 
l  feathers,  at  the  same  moment  ejectiiij;  a  puff  of  air  from 
[the  lungs*  Whilst  thus  occupied,  they  occasionally  halt  to 
hook  out  for  the  female,  and  then  resume  their  strutting  and 
Ipufling,  moving  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  nature  of  their 
[gait  will  admit.  During  this  ceremonious  approach,  the 
[males  often  encounter  each  other,  and  desperate  battles 
ensue,  when  the  conflict  is  only  terminated  by  the  Higbt  or 
death  of  the  vanquished.^  The  ii!«ual  fruits  of  such  viclories 
arc  reaped  by  the  conqueror,  who  is  followed  by  one  or 
J  more  females,  which  roost  near  him,  if  not  upon  the  same 
■tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  their  habits  are  altered 
'With  the  view  of  saving  their  eggs,  which  the  male  breaks  if 
be  can  get  at  them.  They  are  usually  from  nine  to  fifteen 
in  number,  sometimes  twenty,  whitish  and  spotted  with 
[trown  like  those  of  the  domestic  bird.  The  nest  consists 
I  of  a  iitw  dried  leaves  placed  on  the  ground,  sometimes  on  a 
hdry  ridge,  sometimes  in  the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree, 
[under  a  thicket  of  shumnch  or  briars,  or  by  the  side  of  a  log* 
Mr.  Audubon  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  parental  care 
[of  t!  10  female;  and  to  his  inluresling  work  we  must  refer 
I  the  reader  for  this  and  other  accounts  of  the  habits  of  these 
[birds,  and  the  enemies  with  which  they  have  to  cope.  Bar- 
1  tram  also  has  some  curious  anecdotes  on  thia  part  of  the 
[  lubject 

This  is  the  MeleagriM  occidentalu  of  Bart  ram ;  Meiea^ri* 
Kfera  of  Vioillol ;  Gallo  d'' India,  Galiinaccio  (male),  GaiUna 
fd' India  (female), of  the  Italians;  Coq  d*Inde  and  Dindouy 
iDinde  (female),  of  the  French;  Indmnische  Hahu  of  the 
I  Germans;  fFiid  Turkey  and  Domesiic  I'urkey  of  the 
►  British  and  Anglo  Americans, 

Geographictd  Bistribuiinn^^^The    range    of    the    wild 
I  turkey  appears  to  extend  from  tins  north-western  territory 
[of  the  United  States  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darieni   the  birds 
[which  have  been  taken  for  it  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus 
^were  probably  Cura^sows[CRACiD-«];  and  the  imprubability 
of  its  extension  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  even  so 
far,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  absence  of  notice  of  it  by  the 
.travellers  in  those  par  Is,  but  from  more  positive  evidence, 
Whe  Prince  of  Musign mo  relates  that  when  the  Mandan 
llndiana  visited  the   city  of  Washinglon,  not  many  years 
^ago,  ibey  looked  upon  the  turkey  as  a  great  curiosity,  and 
jpicpared  the  skin  of  one  to  carry  home  for  exhibition*    The 
[iffooded  tracts  of  Arkansai*,  Louisiana,  Tenessee,  nnd  Ala- 
'  bania,  and  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  llhnois,  form  th-r  great  nursery  of  tliis 
tf/>ecies;  but  their  domam  is  daily  Bhrinking  before  the  acti- 


vity of  the  settler ;  and  many  jetn  wiU  not  el 
the  tuikey  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  wild  ftpooMC 
still  occurs,  though  probably  in  no  great  Qttffi] 
mountainous  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  insl 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia.     Fortunate  it  ts  tliat  lh#i 
heen  secured  to  mati  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

Belon  was  one  of  the  tlr;it  who  considered  the 
the  Melea^s  of  the  ontients ;  and  this  is  some' 
ordinary,  because  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
and  the  bulk  of  the  passages  in  vhich  the 
mentioned  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  tui 
drovandus,  Gesner,   and  others  followed  in  tl 
Belon*     Linnrous,  though  he  retains  the  name 
well  knew  that  the  turkey  was  a  native  of  the 
for  he  places  its  'habitat'  *in  America  Septcnf 
also  knew  that  it  was  the  parent  stock  of  the  di 
turkey ;  for  he  gives  short  but  very  good  duecti^ 
care  of   the  youni:^,    and  mentions  their  f&TOu 
*  Puiy  delectantur  Allio,  Urtica ;  a  fame  el  pluvi 
In  well-regulated  poullry-yards,  curd,  chopped 
green  part),  and  boiled  neitles  are  among  the  ' 
food  now  in  use  for  turkey  chicks,  whose  rery  c: 
pends  upon  regular  feeding  and  protection  from 
rington  (1781)  is  the  last  writer  of  any  note  who' 
the  theory  that  the  turkey  was  the  Meteagrtt 
tients:   it  is  however  but  right  to  remark  that, 
wrote,  the  existence  of  the  large  flocks  in  a  wt 
North  America  was  not  generally  known,  ihouj 
the  older  writers  (Lawson  and  others,  for  mstane 
them.     Pennant  in   a   masterly  manner  ovenl 
theory,  upon  which  we  shall  not  longer  detain 
the  question  being  now  considered  as  settled.* 

The  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  turkeyj 
is  more  doubtful.  The  Fi-ench  writers  attribute  tU 
lion  to  the  Jesuits  somewhat  hastily,  for  there  isef| 
turkeys  wxro  known  in  Europe  about  1330,  if  notl 
year;  whereas  it  was  not  before  1534  that  l^atlj 
bein^  at  Paris,  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  will 
friends  and  fellow-students  to  promote  his  great 
foundation  of  that  religions  order.  [JEsrirsJ 
biiily  is  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  hrii 
to  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  over  the  wh« 
world ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  bed 
to  England  by  Cabot,  or  some  of  the  subsequent  ej( 

In  a  domesticated  state  the  plumage  varies  dl 
more  than  it  does   in  the  common  poultry*    \VJ 
from  uncommon  ;  buflf  is  more  rare.    But  the  mol 
viuiety  is  that  mentioned  by  M.  Temminck,  whi 
Madame  Backer  s  aviary  at  the  Hague.     This 
topknot   springing  from  the  crown  of  the  bead; 
of  a  pale  reddish  lint,  with  an  ample  crest  of 
were  reared  by  the  same  lady. 

The  royal  forests  of  this  country  Tirould 
shelter  lo'these  fine  birds,  and  there,  with  little 
might  bo  kept  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  would 
to  their  wild  habits,  even  if  it  should  be  thought 
trouble  to  import  some  of  the  true  wild  breed; 
addition  they  would  make  to  the  game  in  stieh 
serves  as  Windsor  and  the  New  Forest.  Fai 
were  thus  kept  in  Richmond  Park,  and  Windaor] 
much  fre<]ucntcd  by  them. 

Meleas^ris  QceUafa.—Qiw'xBt  first  desr 

bird  from  the  specimen  formerly  in  Mr *  I 

and  now  in  that  of  Paris,  for  which  it  was  boui 
breaking  up  of  Mr.  Bullock^s  collection,  and  « 
country.  ^ 

The  crew  of  a  vessel  were  cutting  wood  in 
Honduras,  when  they  saw  three  individuals, 
one  alive,  which  was  sent  to  Sir  H.  Halford,  %Xk{ 
an  accident  afler  its  arrival  in  the  Thames, 
reached  Sir  Henry,  which  caused  its  death. 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who  then  exhibited 
in  the  Eg)^ptian  Hall,  Piccadilly^  of  which  it 
most  distinguished  ornaments. 

Descriptton. — Size  nearly  that  of  Iho  comtai 
hut  the  tail  is  not  so  much  developed,  nor  is 
whether  the  bird  can  spread  it  or  not :  the  pi 
that  it  can.     Bill  of  the  same  form  with  thai  of 

•  M.TriiiTnliit^k,  In  Ihe  4Ui  jkiH  of  tiii  •  Matiiiel  *  j»j  I 

M.  Ca4ilnii.Dr,  who  iiMti»i  lli«t  tbe?  iuhabitaoU  ol  f-i  M 

Uint  uiH  tuTki;y«  haxe  be<pn  killed  \a  iUo«c  otClllt^i:L•^. 
eoQaitliPTt  Uiew  »IM(!mrtiU  as  vrry  doablful;    but  iUlo*it>|t  tV 
thcro  would  b«  nolliin^  to  move  thai  ihc  binJi  allu^od  w  kti  i 
Uit  domiaioa  otman  and  oecome  wilct. 


ioS 


PA  V 

tj,  having  a  caruncle  at  its  h^^e,  apparently  capa- 
igalion  and  contraction  like  (hat  ul'the  eommort 
a  and  two-tliird^  of  tbe  neck  naked^  and,  oppa- 
id,  but  without  tleshy  tubercles  on  live  lower  part. 
five  or  six  above  each  eye,  fire  upon  the  centre 
rn,  and  six  or  seven  in  a  line  one  above  the  other 
equal  distances  on  the  sides  of  the  neck*  No 
tuft  on  Ihc  breast  could  be  perceived  ;  but  the 
ma  mtber  ilamav^ed.  Feathers  rounded  at  the 
■e  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
tolara,  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  bronaie- 
h  two  terminal  bands,  the  Bi-st  black,  and  the 
at  next  to  the  lip,  of  a  golden  bronze  hue.  The 
pother  partji  of  ibe  hack  are  the  same,  but  near 
WgfM  they  are  iituie  vivid,  the  bronze  becalming 
tue  or  amerald  green,  according  to  llie  incidence 
ktt  whilst  the  outer  band  becomea  broader  and 
bn.  Red  mingles  with  the  tints  on  the  rump, 
plumage  almost  assumes  the  brilliant  charaL'itr 
Bome  ilumming*birda,  and  the  bri^*ht  border  is 
from  the  blue  by  a  band  of  velvety  black.  The 
rt  of  each  feather  is  grey,  mottled  with  black ; 
I  upon  the  tait  and  upper  coverts  this  grey  iii 
tiling  bars,  one  of  which,  immediately  sncreeduii^ 
band*  surrounds  it,  and  gives  pach  feather  an 
ppoarance.  The  tail  coverts  and  lower  feathen 
ip  are  so  di<;posed  that  there  are  four  roMs  with 
ated  tips.  The  tail,  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers 
lunded.  Lower  parls  of  the  body  banded  with 
ick  and  green,  but  wanting  the  lu&treofth©  upper 
lit  la  ana  bustard  wing  bbck«  edged  obliquely 
,  which  ocf  upies  the  externa!  margin  of  the  first 
irely.  Outer  vsahi  of  (he  sjecomlanes  pure  whiJe, 
3g  the  batids  in  the  centre  when  the  wings  are 
d  upjiermost  blotched  in  the  ceinre  with  black 
green,  which  as  the  feathers  shorten  extends 
their  surface,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  white  edge. 
vccla  cbesnut.    Feet  and  legs  lake-red.  (Ouvier; 
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Mft1eft(*Tii  oceltfttfr. 

Polypleclron,  (Teram,) 
Character.— Bill  moderate,  slender,  straight, 
fl,  the  base  covered  with  feathers,  convex  above, 
i  rather  thick;  orbits  and  part  of  the  cheeks 
^trik  lateral,  placed  towards*  the  middle  of  tlie 
talf  Gtosed  by  a  membrane.  Two  stpurs  on  the 
llotig  and  slender,  the  hind  toe  not  touching  the 
W  feathers  long  and  rounded,  the  llfih  and  sixth 

luriftil  form  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  gcnu«  by 
lack,  who  established  it  upon  the  bird  which  was 
no  Thtb^lanm  by  BrisHon,  T/ie  Chi  next!  PeacorJi 
by  Edwards,  Pavo  Licakamius  by  Linntous,  and 
\{er  by  Buff  on.  Cuvier  placed  it  among  the  Pea- 
iorly  so  called,  but  other  upeciea  have  been  sioc© 
C^  No,  lost,  '  * 


discovered,  which,  throwing  further  li^ht  iipStnTre  tnodifl- 
cations  of  form,  well  juslil'y  its  genuine  scpiircition.  It  14 
the  Diplectrort  of  Vieillot, 

Exampli^s.  —  Pnft/p/eciron  Emphanum  ;  Poh/pUeiron 
Chinqais ;  Pnlyphctron  Chalcurum* 

Pf iyi  feci nm  Emphan nm* 

Desci*p(i(>n.— 3/w/<r  •  Length  aliout  l^J  inchesi.  Forehead 
and  crown  ornnnieivted  with  a  crest  of  Umj».  nuirow,  kiose 
feathers,  which,  together  with  the  plumaL^e  of  the  neok  and 
breast,  are  neb  bluish  black  with  meialhr  rcfleciions. 
Above  the  eyes  a  lorg©  pure  white  shining  stripe,  and  a 
patch  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  ear-feu tlit^r^.  Hack  and 
1  UTop  brown,  with  irregular  puler  waved  bands.  Belly  and 
vent  deep  black.  Wmg  coverts  and  second aric*  brill isint 
blue,  each  leather  lipped  with  velvety  black.  Tad  niiher 
long,  much  rounded,  brown,  tliicklyspoltcfl  wiihoeliraceoua 
white,  aud  distinguished  by  larije  ocullati'd  mul  s|>i>tfofa 
brilliant  metallic  green.  Towards  the  end  of  eat  h  feather 
there  is  a  blackijjh  bar.  This  beautiful  and  ample  tad  w 
supposed  not  to  be  erectile,  but  to  be  capable  of  very  v*'ide 
e\]>ansion.  This  in  the  Epfironnicr  tl  Toiipt'/ of  M  *  Teta* 
minck  ;  the  Crested  Polyplectrou, 

Localiiy^Sundsk  and  the  Molucca  Itles  ptobably* 


^.5l 


^'^li^ 


..^^^^ 


fulyf.lrctrvu  l::ti]i>hni«uni  (JTtklv). 

Pr^yplectron  IVtetanwn. 

Deiicription. — Male:  length  about  22  inches.  No  eiritt, 
but  the  small  greyish-browii  plumes  on  the  crown  of  thfi 
bead  arc?  turned  furwards,  and  appear  as  if  ruHled.  Head, 
neck*  breast,  and  belly  brown,  vviih  transverse  waved  baiuU 
of  blackish  brown.  Throat  whitiiih.  Back,  rump,  and 
tail-coverts  clear  brown,  spotted  and  waved  transversely 
with  greyish  white.  Quills  brown,  marked  with  greyish  ; 
wings,  i^tnerally,  yellowish  prey  ssprinkled  with  small  block- 
ish brown  bandit,  each  feather  having  at  its  extremity  a 
large  round  ocellaled  brilliant  blue  spot  shot  with  purplo 
and  opaline  hue.^.  A  circle  of  deep  black,  which  is.  in  its 
turn,  set  in  a  ring  of  yellow inh  white,  surrounds  each  of 
these  iridescent  spots,  Tail-fvathcrs  didl  brown,  i^prinkled 
with  small  ochraceou§  ispots.  Upon  each  of  tl>e  twenty- 
two  true  tail- feathers,  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
lip,  aa  well  as  on  those  of  what  has  been  called  the  upper 
range  at  about  an  inch  from  the  tip,  two  oval  spots  with 
purple  and  blue  reflections  with  double  circles  of  black  and 
white  like  those  of  the  wing,  but  hardly  so  brilliant,  are  se- 
parated by  the  shaft  only. 

/■Wmi/f.  — Differing  from  the  male  in  having  the  ocellated 
i^pota  less  brilliant,  a  shorter  tad,  and  no  spurs, 

Vmtiig. — Plumage  earthy  grey,  with  large  brown  spot^ 
and  bands.  At  the  first  moult  the  plumage  becomes  more 
irregular,  the  spaces  upon  the  wings  and  tail  where  the 
^mu  are  to  appear  become  visible,  but  they  are  without 
lustre,  and  the  pale  circle  is  not  present.  At  the  third 
moult  tho  plumage  acquires*  its  full  brilliancy.  (Tern  mi  nek. 
Sic.) 

This  is  the  Pavo  TY^^otiim  of  Briason  atid  Gmclin,  tho 
Chinqnii  of  Buflbn,  the  Thibet  Peacock  of  Lai  ham,  tho 
Peacock  Pheasant  of  Edwaifdg,  and  the  Eperruftier  Chm- 
QuiSt  Pfjlt/pMrQn  Chinqu%^  of  Temminck. 
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Zoco^i'/y.— Supposed  to  bo  the  mountain-clmin  wh!t:b  se- 
'  p«tate«  Hifldustai)  iioin  Thibet 


Tliibetiii  tt  Pol  J  pleeltQH . 

In  the  Polypteclron  Chahurum  the  plutnage  is  comnara- 
lively  sombre*  The  ocellated  spots  on  the  wings  aim  tail 
are  absent^  and  the  latter,  iriilead  of  being  roundetl*  has  a 
more  elongated  pheasant- like  fornn,  approachitig  to  that  of 

The  beautiful  birds  above  bmily  noticecl,  and  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Islands  or  Cliina,  are  described  a>i  being  almost 
as  hardy  as  the  peacockt  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
mi^ht  be  domestiented  in  this  country.  The  Tkibetian 
jPblypieciron  i^  procured  far  the  aviaries  of  the  wealthy 
Chinese^  and  M.  Temminck^s  drawing  was  taken  from  a 
bird  that  had  lived  for  five  or  six  years  in  an  aviary  at  the 
Hague. 

Mr,  Gray  ilUusfrationM  (if  Indian  Zoology)  has  figured 
two  othftr  s[iecies,  Poit/pleriron  Hardmckiff  nearly  allied  to 
P.  hicalcamtum  and  P.  hneaium,  which  appearA  to  Sir  W. 
Jardine  to  be  the  young:  of  some  other  species ;  there  are, 
I  he  observes,  no  spurs  on  the  tarsi,  Mr,  Gray's  figures 
"wero  taken  from  General  Hardwicke's  dinwings  by  native 
irtists. 

Argus.  (Tenara.) 
Qeneric  Charncter.—Bill  compressed,  straight  except  at 
the  extrcmilv,  where  it  is  curved,  vaidied,  wnd  naked  at  its 
;  base;  rinttrifs  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  npper  mandible, 
L  half-closed ;  head,  cheeks,  and  neck  naked-  Tarsi  long, 
f  ileniUr,  tipurless.  Two  middle  ^(if7- feat  hers  longest,  secon- 
'  dary  quHh  nnudi  more  developed  ihati  the  primaries, 
Exd mple. — T  he  d  n  ly  s  pec  i e^  kno  w  n  is  Argus  g igan Uus. 


Heftd  QfArguB. 

BeueHpHm.— 'Adult  ^fah.'  la  bulk  not  exceeding  an 
lordinary  fowl»  but  measuring  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the 
[extremity  of  ihe  two  long  tajl-feai hers  five  feet  three  inches, 
[of  which  length  those  feathers  form  three  feet  eight  inches. 
[Throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  cheeks  naked  or  nearly 
j  io,  there  being  only  a  few  black  hairs  dispersed  over  them- 
feath^ig  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  short  and  reh 


vety.  Lower  part  of  the  neck,  b«v«9t.  i 
dish  brown,  each  feather  speckled  u 
blark.  Upper  part  of  the  back  and 
covered  with  large  black  spots,  separate 
ceous  line;  upper  tail  coverts  clear  ochra  . 
brown  Bpots ;  the  longest  paler,  with  s{ia4a  thickll 
the  back,  and  reddish  brown  in  the  oen^.  1 
chesnut  sprinkled  wuti  white  spots,  which  are  ej 
a  black  rin|^.  The  winces,  the  secondanea 
thre©  times  as  long  as  the  primary  quUU,  art 
ocellated  in  a  manner  thai  dt^fiea  descjifittun 
idea  of  the  pattern  of  one  of  these  aeoondahn  ■ 
rived  from  the  accompanying  cut. 


n 

II 


young  Jlfa^*,— Uniform  dull  brown,  apatted 
larly  blotched  with  reddish  yellow,  brown,  and 
appearance  of  the  ocellated  s|K)ts  after  ibe  first 
before  the  second.     The  shafts  of  the   wing-l 
black,  the  qudls  dull   bixiwn,  clouded  with  a  1 
inner  webs,  but  the  outer  show  black  undulated 
brownish  yellow  ground,  and  the  parts  where  th 
spots   are  to  come  are   murked  with   black  ere 
rounded  with  ehesimt.     After  the  second  moi 
colours   are  more   regularly  distributed.     After 
their  definition  k  stilt moiX'  exact,  but  the  show] 
f^mall,  irregular  in  furm,  and  less  numerous  tlin 
grown  biriia.     After  the  fourth  moult  the  colon 
tlieir  bcautifal  and  elegant  harmony,  and  the  tnai 
spots  their  full  size  and  complete  regularity* 

Females,— Head  and  fore- part  of  the  neck  naki 
of  tlie  head  is  covered  witn  a  thick  short  d4 
stretches  downwards  upon  the  neck,  where  it  b«j 
dually  longer,  and  assumes  I  he  form  of  featbd 
parts  are  browniBh  grey.  Lower  portion  of  the  ni 
and  upper  parts  of  the  bock,  chesnnt-red  -,  (ov 
back,  rump,  lesser  wing-covorl»,  and  tail-oovertt 
nieruus  black  bands  on  a  yellowish-brown  |roui 
of  these  bands  ore  large,  and  others  narrow  and  I 
No  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  which  folds  to|;etb4 
an  angle  like  that  of  a  common  hen,  and  is  bmH 
nut  variegated  with  spots  and  black  bands.  T1 
aries,  whiclt  in  the  male  are  two  feet  ten  inches  1 
are  in  the  female  only  thirteen  inches,  narrow,  ana 
ocellated  spots  much  less  conspicuous,  blackiah-bl 
small  and  irregular  bands  of  ochraceous  yellow. 

This  is  the  BeautiftU  Chinese  Pfteatant  de 
*  Phil  Trans,,'  vol,  55,  p.  S8  ;  V Argus  ou  Lmm 
Argus  Pfheasaniy  Phasiania  Argui  of  Latham: 
Argus  giganteus  of  Temminck. 

M.  Temminck,  from  whom  the  above  dticii| 
taken,  only  obtained  two  females  with  thirty  lud 
was  most  probably  owing  to  the  males  being  IheM 
of  the  hunters  from  their  magnificent  plumage.    1 

Habits,— The  unwieldy  siie  of  the  set'ondaricfl 
impediment  to  the  bird  in  its  progress  through  the 
assist  its  pace  when  running, which  it  doosswiUly 
aid.  Its  tlightp  when  it  does  rise  on  the  wing,  is  1 
short.  When  Ihe  bird  is  at  rest  or  unexcit«<l,  tli 
spots  on  the  secondaries  are  hardly  visible ;  but 
ing  himself  off  in  the  presence  of  hia  females,  tlii 
the  Argus  are  expanded,  and  trailed  tipoo  th«  ( 
display  their  beauties ;  and  at  this  tinM  tht  tad  il 
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rW  mMi  er«ot ;  wImh  at  rest  it  »  carried 
ilh  tbe  body,  and  wilh  the  two  long  featheis 
li«r.  Tbe  rest  of  lU  habiU  are  not  known^  but 
t  to  tbnve  well  tn  coulii^ement. 
-  Sumatra,  and  probably  other  Indian  Iilaoda^  bat 
►f  Malacca.  No  proof  appears  of  ita  having  been 
LuCbiua  and  ChincaQ  Tarlary,  allbough  Mrnitbo- 
M's  name  those  C4>iintriee  as  Ibo  placos  of  ila 
Lb«  t'eathen»  a  ad  drawinj^  of  ibe  bird  described 
ans.^  by  G.  Edwards  were  »ent  from  Can  to  a  to 
ill,  and  ar«  statod  to  have  come  from  one  of  the 
rn  proviiic«6  of  Gbma. 


i9^: 
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Arfiu  giiipinibeut ;  fbU^grown  mate- 

lopbonis.  (Temra.  Monaulusi  VieilL) 
Character,— Bii I  atrongt  long,  very  much  curved, 
►ase,  rather  Ihick,  convex  above,  the  upper  man- 
r  Ihftu  ilic  lower,  and  overlappmt5  it.  Urge 
nt  at  il9  exlremily;  no9lriU  half  clo*ed  by  a 
covered  with  small  scattered  pluroea.  Tarms 
ith  a  long  and  sharp  spur ;  hind  to©  elevated  and 
If  the  ground  except  at  iu  end.  Tail-ife'Athen 
aight  and  rounded.     Fourth  and  Bfth  quilh 

Lophophorus  Imfeyanta. 


^m*—Mnle  :  We  must  refer  our  readera  to  the 
r  to  Ihe  excellent  fit;ure  in  Mr.  Gould's  Centurtf 
nm  ihe  Himalaya  Mountains,  for  atjylhing  like 
I  idei  of  ihe  bi^aiiiy  uf  iH  linls;  for  the  irreater 
if  the  plumage  is  dvLizhn^  with  cliani^ins  bue*  of 
-blue,  violet,  and  golden  broB^©.    The  bird  looki 


aa  if  it  were  principally  clothed  in  a  «cale*aniiour  of  inde«« 
ceQt  metal;  but  the  plumage  ii  soft  and  velvety  to  the. 
touck  The  crest  on  the  bead  consisU  of  naked-shafted 
feathers,  wilh  an  oval  i>r  battledore  lip  of  the  same  quality 
as  tba  re&t  of  the  plumage,  and  of  a  metaUie  green.  Tho 
centre  of  the  back  is  pure  white.  Tlui  tail  i»  rounded  and 
bright  cUesnut.     Size  of  a  hen  turkey. 

Female. — Much  smaller.  Her  plumage  is  altogether 
sombre,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  splendour  which  chines 
forth  in  the  male.  The  feathers  of  the  bead  are  a  littlo 
lengtht^ned  bcbmd,  but  not  in  any  degree  like  the  crest  of 
the  male.  Fore-part  of  the  nct^k  pure  white ;  re^I  of  tht 
plumage  reddish-brown  variegated  and  moltled  with  spots 
and  barSr  except  a  hltW  wlnic  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail- 
coverts  and  tips  of  the  tail-feathers, 

Voung  3/a/^.— Much  like  the  female. 
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LopbopbovQS  luptywuss,  nal«  and  htaaic ;  u|^r  flgui««  mala*    (Quttld.) 

Habits,  Fbod,  4*<'.— lite  principal  food  of  this  ^Mcies  con- 
sists of  bulbous  roots,  for  scooping  out  which  it^  mil  m  well 
adapted.  Nothing  certain  seem*  to  be  known  of  the  rest  of 
its  habits. 

Locality. — The  mou  n  t  ain-r an  ges  of  N  e  paul  a  n  d  H  i  malay a. 
This  is  the  Lophyj^hf^rHs  r^fulgem  of  Temminck ;  Impeyan 
Phmmnt,  Pkamamui  Impeyamts  of  Latham. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  noble  bird  would  bear  tbo 
climate  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  it  might  be  made  a  splen- 
did addition  to  our  game  preserves, 

Numidu,     (Linn.) 

Generic  Cfuuacter.  -  Bill  short,   strong*  vaulted,  stout, 
furnished  with  u  wurly  membrane  at  the  ba^e ;  from  lh»  < 
tower   mandible  hang    two    carun<^ulated  Witiilt>a ;    head 

2X2 


ntiked  c^r  feathererl;  forehead  surmount dl  wilh  a  bony 
casque  or  featlieretl  creai ;  nostrils  pierced  in  the  cere,  and 
divided  by  a  cartilage.     Tail  shorL     Fourth  quill  longest. 

The  birds  known  to  the  antients  under  ihe  name  of  Mff- 
leagrtiles*  and  GaUina^  Namidicw  belonged  to  this  j^enus. 
They  are  all  naiives  af  Africa,  Hviiis?  |3rinciimlly  oji  berries, 
small  slugs*  &t^.  We  select  as  oxaniplo^  Numida  Meleor 
gris  wn4  Numida  cristatu^ 

Nttmida  Mffleui^rh. — This,  the  Gaflina  di  Numidia  of 
the  Iitiliuns,  Ptjtiile  de  la  Gmrtce  and  Peinkide  Mtdsai^Hde 
of  Uie  French,  Pintw/oot  the  Spanish*  Perl  //wAnof  the 
Germans,  and  Pearl  Ht*n,  Guinea  Hen,  and  common 
Guinea  Fowl  of  the  British,  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
a  crip  lion* 


llend  of  Numidn,  M flenffria » 

The  bird  has  been  sprt'ad  very  wiiJely,  ftiid  few  poultry 
yardii  are  without  it.  In  Jamaica,  where  they  do  much 
misehief  to  some  of  the  crops,  ihey  have  resumed  their  wild 
habits,  and  are  shot  Uke  other  game. 

Numida  cnxtafa. — Dexci'iption  :  Less  lb  an  Ihe  common 
Guinea  fowL  Head  aud  neek  bare,  of  a  dull  or  leaden 
blue  shading"  into  red  on  llje  head,  which  is  ornjirnented 
with  a  ere^t  of  kxtse  hair-like  feathers  of  a  bluish-blaekj  in- 
stead of  the  hard  cnsque  of  the  eoniraon  speeieis.  This  crest 
advanees  forwnrtl  as  fur  as  the  nostrils,  but  the  feathers 
mostly  turn  baek wards.  General  plumage  bluish-black 
spoiled  wjlh  grey ;  there  are  from  four  to  six  spots  on  each 
feather,  yntlls  pale  yelbwish  brown  ;  edges  of  the  second- 
aries pure  white,  showing  well  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  dark  coluurinj;. 

This  is  the  Peintcui&tl  Cn*ie  and  Peintadu  huf}f}^  of  the 
Frenth,  ttml  Created  Pi ntadu  ot  Lfnihum.  ll  is  the  genus 
Gtillera  of  Wagler. 

Locality. — ^Africa,  Great  Namaqua  country. 


Mr.  Swiiinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Spolfed-win^ed  A>i- 
tad^t  h  a  distinct  species,  which  he  names  Ntrmida  maciUi- 
pcnniK, 

PAWN.     [Pledge.] 

PAWNBROKERS.  All  persons  who  receive  j;ood»  by 
way  of  pawn  or  pledge  fur  the  repayment  of  money  lent 
theieon  at  a  higher  rale  of  interest  than  five  per  cent,  per 

•  Hrivon  rflaini  ihe%iiti«ajt  npppllatio-n  A»r  UiJn  e^mtB^wlikh  atandi  in  hit 
■•flIffiD  M  Meten^i  ;  but  Uvo  wurd  is  mi  imi«'f mnUy  um^  bv  oruitlioluc^iatq  ^* 
t^gverrk  oaai«  for  thtfTurkoya,  Uint  it  wuuld  bo  modiicliiie  oi  counieikin  to 
m^iy  it  (0  tUe  Guiftea-ftwls, 


annum,  are  pawnbrokers.  The  dharacter  of  (be  tndMuil 
to  whom  ihe  money  is  lent  is  scarcely  a  subject  ofeoniidtfi* 
tion  with  the  lender ;  he  may  be  satisfied,  if  he  believe  iIm 
the  articles  pledged  are  not  stolen  or  csomo  by  iQ  an  im 
lawful  manner. 

Pawning  differs  from  other  ways  of  lending  and  hotttf^ 
ing  muney  in  this  :  in  pawning*  the  goods  of  the  borrowi^'t^ 
delivered  to  the  lender  as  a  security.  [Plbdgb]  When  tin 
lender  has  conlldence  in  the  integrity  anil  solvency  of  Ulebfl^ 
rower,  he  is  ofleii  satisfie*!  with  a  written  engagemefit  fnm 
the  borrower,  ntvd  if  it  ishouldbe  required^  with  the  add^tkiil 
engagement  of  fujme  other  person.  When  further  sacnit^ 
is  required  by  the  lender,  it  may  be  land,  or  shares  ia  i 
ship,  or  it  may  be  something  which  is  not  in  its  nalvt 
capable  of  itn mediate  tradition,  as  the  future  beneAi  it 
accrue  from  a  policy  of  insuiiince  ;  but  all  these  kindii/ 
security  are  different  from  that  given  in  pawning^  aod  in 
treated  under  the  articles  M€»rtgage  and  Ships. 

The  business  of  lend  in t^  money  on  pledgee  is  m  mm 
countries  carried  on  under  the  tmniediate  control  of  ibr 
government  as  a  branch  of  ihe  public  administration;  ia4 
where  only  private  iudividuals  engage  in  it,  as  m  tka 
country,  it  is  placed  under  regulations.  Thus  in  QiJb» 
where  pawnbrokers  are  very  numerous,  Mr.  Davi*  ^ 
{Chinese^  vol.  ii.,  p.  438), '  they  are  under  strict  rtgulah«n 
and  any  one  acting  without  a  licence  is  liable  to  «*Gt 
puniishment.  The  usual  period  allowed  for  the  redcnijru n 
of  the  pawned  goods  is  three  years.  The  highest  le^^l  t»u 
of  interest  on  deposits  is  three  per  cent,  per  tnontb ;  but  it 
the  winter  months  the  money  advanced  on  wearing  iMfil 
may  not  exceed  two  per  cent.»  on  the  alleged  ground  (^ 
poor  persons  may  be  able  the  more  easily  to  redeem/ 

The  12  Anno, Stat.  J,  e.  16,  fixes  the  le^ral  mlen^  ..  ^ 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum;  but  ihe  mterei^t  wh. 
brokers  are  allowed  to  charge  is  regulated  by  v»  r,-^.  -  /j 
statute,  the  39  and  4l>  George  III.,  c  91>,  pais«d  £ti^M 
of  July,  1800.  This  Act  f!xes  the  rates  of  inter«tft  allotdft 
on  goods  or  chatieb  placed  in  Ihe  hands  of  p««nbrakfai'* 
accoiding  (o  the  following  scale:—  I** 

For  every  pledge  upon  which  there  shnll  have  [  • 

any  sum  nnt  exceeding  *Is.  firf.,  the  sura  of  4</..  for 
during  which  ihe  said  pledge  shall  remain  in  pawn 
ceeding  one  calendar  month,  and  the  same  forever)  i ; 
month  afterwards,  including  the  current  uionth   ; 
such  pledge  ^hall  be  rtdeemed,  although  such  toi 
not  be  expired.   If  ihere  shall  have  been  lent  theausn  wj  h,  i  -i 
one  penny;  7s.  Gd.,  one  puny  halfpenny;  ia#,,  lwo-p*B»;|*l 
12*.  GW.,  two- pence  halfpenny  ;    l^s.,   three-pence:  ^''  ^'  ■* 
ihree-pence  halfpenny;   20^*.,   four-pence;    and   ^^ 
gressively  and  in  proportion  for  any  sum  not  excet-  ' 

shillings;    but  if  exceeding  4tijr.  and  not  excecJ^ 
eight-pence  ;  if  exceeding  42s.t  and  not  exceeding  i 
the    rale  of  ihree-]>eiice   fur  every   20j.,  by  the  L-lr 
month,  including  the  current  month,  and  so  on  in  p^f- 
lion  for  any  fractional  sum.      Parties  may  redeem  ^pfll* 
within  seven  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  ealeniB 
month  without  i)aying  interest  for  the  extra  seven   ' 
within  fourteen  days  on  paying  for  one  tuonth  an 
after  which  lime  interest  is  charged  for  two  calendar  raoms^  H 

Pawnbrokers  ore  required  by  the  Act  to  keep  Uvdbfl  P 
which  all  goods  taken  in  pledge  must  be  enteied  ?rA^  ^1 
scribed,  the  ^um  advanced  upon  them,  and  the  m  "^ 

abode  of  the  pledger,  and  whether  he  is  a  housekct^  '* 

lodger.  They  make  out  at  the  time  two  memoraa  la  *  j^ 
these  particulars,  one  of  wliicli  is  given  to  the  \->k<l:r,  |f 
Tills  duplicate  is  given  gratis  in  all  cases  where  the  naM 
advanced  is  under  ij^. ;  when  it  is  5«.  and  under  lOi^tfi 
halfpenny  is  charged;  tO^.  and  under  20*.,  one  penny;  U 
and  under  5^.,  twopence ;  5l,  and  upwards,  fourpenoe.  A^ 
tides  pledged  for  sumn  above  5*.  must  be  entered  in  lit 
pawnhroker's  books  within  four  hours;  and  those  on  which 
i  Us.  or  upwards  have  been  advanced  must  be  entered!  in  > 
separate  book  and  numbered,  the  first  entry  in  each  monlii 
commencing  No,  1.  The  number  and  description  of  tbc 
pledge  in  the  books  and  on  the  duplicate  correspond  with 
each  other.  Articles  cannot  be  taken  out  of  pawn  without 
the  production  cf  the  duplicate,  the  bolder  of  which  ^ 
assumed  to  be  the  ownei\  If  a  duplicate  should  be  Wt  f* 
stolen,  the  pawubioker  is  requirea  to  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  party  representing  himself  as  the  owner  of  the  articlf* 
pledged^  with  a  blank  form  of  atlldavit,  which  nttist  1» 
lllled  up  with  a  stutemeul  of  the  circumstances  under  vlucb 
the  original  duplieate  was  lost,  to  the  truth  of  which  depoti- 
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n  oath  must  be  made  before  a  mag ist rale.  For  this 
d  duplicate  ihe  pawnbroker  is  enlilTed  to  demand  one 
niiy,  if  the  sum  advanced  doe^  not  exceed  58. ;  from 
10*,,  one  penny;  and  aficrwards  in  the  same  propor- 
for  the  originul  duphcate- 
le  penalty  against  unlawfully  pawning  goods  the  pro- 
of others  is  Ik: t ween  '2U^.  and  5/.,  bt sides  the  full  value 
be  goods  pledged  ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  ofTend- 
110  party  may  be  committed  for  three  months'  imprisonment 
pel  hard  labour.  Persons  forging  or  covinterfeiling  dupli- 
fftte^,  or  not  being  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
>ti  offering  to  pawn  goodis,  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
lUjr  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  Pawnbrokers  or 
Hner  persons  buying  or  taking  in  pledge  unfinished  guod;*, 
imen,  or  apparel  entrusted  to  others  to  wash  or  mend,  are 
lO  forfeit  double  the  sum  advanced  and  to  restore  the  goods. 
fhe  Act  empowers  police-officers  to  seurrh  pawnbrokers' 
luses  or  warehouses  when  suspected  lo  contain  unfinished 
'i  unlawfully  pledged,  and  goods  unlasvfully  pawned 
it  be  restored  to  the  owner  by  the  pawnbroker. 
"1  pawned  goods  are  deemed  forfeited  ftt  the  end  of  one 
*.  If  redeemed,  the  pawnbroker  must  endorse  on  his 
,cate  the  charge  for  intereM*  and  keep  il  in  his  possea- 
for  one  year.  Articles  on  which  sums  have  been  ad- 
of  Ittj.  and  not  exceeding  \i\l,,  if  not  redeeme^d, 
be  sold  by  auction,  after  being  exposed  (o  public  view 
at  least  two  days*  notice  having  been  given  of  the  sale, 
catalogue  of  ^nle  must  contain  the  name  iind  abode  of 
pawnbroker,  the  month  the  goods  were  received,  and 
number  as  entered  in  the  books  and  on  the  duplicate, 
res,  prints*  books,  bronzes,  slatues*  busts,  carvings  in 
and  marble,  cameos,  intaghos,  musteab  mathematical, 
pbilusophicil  instrnmenls,  and  china,  must  he  j^uld 
.rate  from  other  goods,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
il,  July,  and  October  in  every  year.  On  notice  not 
aell  given  in  wriimg^  or  in  tlie  presence  of  one  witness, 
^fom  pevsons  havnu;  goods  in  pleilge,  three  men  lbs  further 
JTB  allowed  beyotid  the  year  for  redemption.  An  account 
f  aales  of  pledges  above  10*.  must  be  entered  in  a  bouk 
;ept  by  the  pawnbroker,  and  if  articles  are  sold  for  more 
n  the  sum  for  which  they  were  pledgeilp  with  interest 
ereun,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  the  overplus,  if  demanded 
thin  three  years  after  the  sule.  Pawnbrokers*  sale-books 
open  lo  inspection  on  payment  of  a  fee  uf  one  penny* 
penalty  on  iiawnbrukers'  selling  goods  before  the  pro- 
r  time,  or  injuring  or  losing  them,  and  not  making  com- 
nensatiou  to  the  owner,  according  to  the  award  of  a  magis- 
rale,  is  1k/,  They  arc  required  to  produce  tlieir  buoks  on 
he  order  of  a  magistrate  in  any  dispute  conceriiing  pledgos, 
^itl  arc  not  to  purchase  goods  which  axe  in  their  custody* 
riie  Act  extends  to  the  executors  of  pawnbrokers. 
I  The  Act  prohibits  pledges  being  taken  from  persons  in- 
linLteated  or  under  twelve  years  of  age.  (By  tlie  *  Metropo- 
bliiii'  Police  Act  (2  &  3  Vic,  c.  47>,  a  line  of  3/,  is  in  flitted 
upon  pawnbrokers  taking  pledges  from  persons  under  the  age 
sixteen.)  Pawnbrokers  are  prohibited  from  buying  goods 
I  ween  the  hours  of  B  a.m,  and  7  p.m,  ;  or  receiving  pledges 
DQ  Michaelmas-day  to  Lady-day  bofore  8  a,m,  or  after  8 
LM. ;  or  for  the  other  pari  of  the  year,  before  7  a.m.  or  after 
9  P.M,,  excepting  on  Saturdays  and  the  evenings  preceding 
|Crood  Friday  and  Christmas  Day,  when  the  hour  for  closing 
$8  extended  lo  II  p,  m.  They  are  refiuiied  to  place  a 
l^le  of  prodts  and  charges  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  their 
Bioes  of  business. 

P^lawnbrokers  are  required  to  take  out  an  anmiiil  licence 
irora  the  Stamp-Ofhcc ;  and,  lo  enable  them  lo  take  in 
pledge  arlicies  of  gold  and  silver,  a  second  licence  is  neces* 
Bitij,  which  costs  5/.  15*.  Those  who  carry  on  business 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  Twopenny  Post  pay  LO/.  a-year 
fktr  their  licence,  and  in  oth*?r  parts  of  Great  Hriinin  "/,  HKt. 
The  licence  expires  on  the  3  It* t  July,  and  a  penally  of  30/, 
ia  incurred  if  it  is  not  renewed  ten  days  before.  No  lieeuce 
is  required  in  Ireland,  but  those  who  cairy  on  the  business 
of  a  pawnbroker  must  be  registered. 

From  1833  to  the  end  of  1838,  the  number  of  pawn- 
brokers in  the  metropolitan  district  inereaseil  from  36 B 
to  3 SO  ;  in  the  rest  of  England  nnd  Wales,  from 
1083  to  1194;  and  in  Scotland,  from  62  to  88:  making 
a  total  of  1668  establishments,  which  pay  15,419/.  for 
llictr  licences,  besides  the  licence  which  many  of  lliem 
lake  out  as  dealers  in  gold  and  silver.  The  increase  m 
the  number  of  pawnbrokers  in  the  course  of  the  above 
five  years  i^  nearlv  5  per  cent,  in  London,  10  per  cent,  for 


other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  nearly  70  per  cent, 
fur  Scotland-  The  increase  in  England  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  chieHy  in  places  where  the  businciia  of  a  pawnbroker 
has  not  hitherto  been  carried  on;  and  in  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  the  *New  Statistical  Account'  now  publishing,  the 
extent  of  this  innovation  is  quite  remarkable*  The  business 
of  a  pawnbroker  was  not  known  in  Glasgow  untd  August, 
1806,  when  an  itinerant  English  pawnbroker  commenced 
business  in  a  single  room,  but  decamped  at  the  end  of  six: 
mouths;  and  his  place  was  not  supplied  until  June,  1813, 
when  the  first  regular  office  was  established  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  for  receiving  goods  in  pawn.  Other  individuals 
soon  entered  into  the  business;  and  the  practice  of  pawn- 
ing had  become  bo  common,  that,  in  1820,  in  a  seasot)  of 
dihtress,  2l>43  heads  of  famdies  pawned  7380  articles,  on 
which  they  raised  739/.  5#.  ftd.  Of  these  heads  of  famdies 
1375  had  never  applied  for  or  received  (!harity  of  any  de- 
scription ;  474  received  occasional  aid  from  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee ;  and  iy4  were  paupers.  The  capitul  invcaterl  m 
this  business  in  184U  is  about  2fi,^i0t//.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
articles  pledged  are  redeemed  wiihin  the  legal  period.  tDr. 
CItjIand's  'Former  and  Present  State  of  Glasgow,*  1840.) 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of 
pawnbroker^  establishments  in  the  largo  towns  of  Eng* 
land.  In  1831  the  number  of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty 
employed  in  those  nt  Manchester  naa  107  ;  o I  Liverpool,  9  1; 
Birmingham*  54  ;  Bristol,  33  ;  Shtfffield,  31  ;  but  owing  to 
thti  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  census  and  the 
kind  of  information  whush  it  gives  ou  this  mafter,  we 
are  without  such  knowledge  on  this  subject  ns  it  would 
be  desirable  lo  possess.  A  return  of  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  dealings  of  pawnbrokers  would  doubtless  offtr 
many  valuable  illustrations  of  the  eondilion  and  hubits 
of  llie  people.  The  only  re  turn  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen»  was  sypplied  by  a  krge  pawnbroking  establishment  at 
Glasgow  to  Dr.  Cleland,  who  read  it  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1836.  Thki  list  comprised  the  hdlowing  articles: — 53*J 
men's  coats,  3^5  vests,  28b  pairs  of  trowsers,  84  pairs  of 
stockings,  1980  women's  gownn,  540  petticoats,  132  wrap- 
pers, 123  dutUes,  90  pelisses,  240  silk  handkerchiefs,  '294 
shirts  and  shifts*  6t>  hats,  84  bedticks,  lUH  pillows,  "262 
pairs  of  blatikets,  300  pairs  of  bheets,  J 6*2  bed-cuvers»  36 
taWeeloths,  48  umbrellas,  10'2  Bibles,  204  watches.  21G 
rings,  and  43  Waterloo  medals.  It  was  not  staled  during 
what  period  these  articles  were  received.  There  are  in 
Glasgow  above  ihiriy  pawnbrokers.  In  the  manufacturiuir 
districts  during  the  prevalence  of  'strikes.'  or  in  seasons  of 
commercial  embarrassment,  many  hundreds  of  families 
pawn  the  greater  jiart  of  their  wearing-apparel  and  hou>e- 
lioid  furniture.  (Paper  read  in  1837  by  Mr.  Askworth,  uf 
Boll  on, 'On  the  Preston  Strike  in  1836.'j  The  borough- 
reeve  of  Manchester  stated  on  a  recent  occasion  t  Aprd,  1 S4U) 
that  a  clergyman  had  bhown  him  sixty-seven  pawn-tickets 
fium  one  family,  and  he  said  there  were  thousands  in  similar 
circumstances  *  going  inch  by  inch,*  in  ronhequence  of  the 
sta4^nation  of  industry.  The  practice  of  having  recourse  to 
the  pttwnbiokcrs  on  such  occasions  is  quite  of  a  different 
character  from  the  habits  of  dependence  into  which  many 
of  the  working  classes  suffer  themselves  lo  fall,  and  who, 
*uii  being  paid  their  wages  on  the  Satuiday.  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  their  holiday  clothes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pawn- 
broker to  eniible  them  to  appear  respectably  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  on  the  Monday  tbilowing  they  are  again  pawned,  »nd  a 
fresh  loan  obtained  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  families 
for  the  remamder  of  the  week.'  (Petition  1131,  Ajyfiejtdn' 
to  the  A2nd  Jiiyort  on  PMic  Petitions,  Session  ib3'l)  It 
is  on  these  transactions  and  on  such  as  arise  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  sume  momentai^  gratificatiou  that  the 
pawnbrokers  make  their  large  profits.  It  is  slated  in  one 
of  I  he  Ko  ports  on  the  Poor -Laws  that  a  loan  of 

3eA,  if  redeemed  the  taanie  day,  pays  annuiil  interest  at  the 
rate  of  iJOO  ptx  cent. ;    weekly.  S5G  per  coat 

4d,         p,  3^m         „  H  650         „ 

Ud.        „  2600         „  „         433 

2d.         ,.  1733         n  »  288 

I2d.        „  1300         „  „         216 

In  the  petition  already  quoted,  it  is  stated,  that  on 
a  capital  of  6^,  thus  employed  (in  weekly  loans)  pawn- 
broke  is  make  in  twelve  munths  'Is*  2d> ;  on  5.f.  they  gain 
lOtf.  "If/.;  on  10^.  they  clear  'Z'in,  Sjcf, ;  and  on  20jf.,  lent  in 
weekly  loans  of  sixpence*  they  more  than  double  their 
capital  in  twenty-seven   weeks ;    and   should    the  good* 
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imwned  retnam  in  their  banda  for  the  Xetm  of  twelve 
monllis  {which  seltioxii  occurs*),  Ihay  then  derive  from 
20  to  100  per  cent  The  'Loan  Fuud  Societies,'  which  arc 
protected  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  advance  small 
sums  under  15/.  at  5  per  cent-,  are  of  no  advaoUge  to  the 
habitual  dependants  upon  ihe  pawnbrokei. 

Tike  *  Pawnbrokers*  Gazette'  is  a  stamped  weekly  publi- 
cation containing  ad verti semen ta  of  sale s^  and  olher  infor- 
inalion  of  use  to  the  trade,  amongst  whom  it  exclusively 
circulates. 

The  act  for  the  regulation  of  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland  is 
the  28  George  III.,  c.  43  (Irish  statute).  It  requires  pawn- 
brokers to  take  out  licences  and  to  give  securities  ;  appoints 
the  marshal  of  the  city  of  Dublin  eorporation  registrar  of 
licences  ;  directs  returns  lu  be  made  lo  him  raontldy,  upon 
otatli,  uf  sums  lent;  and  allows  the  registrar  a  fee  of  one 
shilling  on  each  return.  The  act  recjuires  the  relunis  lo  be 
laid  before  parliament;  but  thk  is  not  done,  and  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Houso  of  Common^^  in  183"*  com- 
plaining that  the  statu  to  wai*  evaded  by  an  arruns^ement 
made  by  the  registrar  with  tbe  pawubrokers  not  to  re- 
quire  any  returns  from  thom»  upon  their  payini?  him  1/. 
yearly.  The  act  is  also  negle^Med  in  other  respects,  es- 
pecially in  the  mode  of  sellinij  unredeemed  pledt^e^. 
The  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  35  per  cent,  per  an* 
num.  Duplicates  are  charged  one  penny  ftir  sums  under 
in*;  from  U)*.  to  li>#.,  twopence;  from  40#.  to  10^., 
iburpeote.  It  is  the  practice  to  cbaige  interest  for  one 
whole  month*  thongli  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  article 
pledged  is  redeemed  in  a  week.  The  operation  of  this  plan 
is  shown  In  the  following  table : — 

Ftn  week.  Vet  muQUi.  Pei  f«»r* 

£.  s.    d.      £.  «.    (jL      £.  t.   d 


One  shilling  per  week» 
i<i.  interest*  and  \<L 
for  the  duplicate^  is 
^^  One  pound  lent  in  sh  il- 
^K  lings  pa) s  lOd  inte- 
^f  rest,  and  1$.  Hd.  for 
^^  duplicates,  is  ,  .  . 
L  One  hundred  ponnfis 
^^1  lent  in  shillings  pays 
^H  4/.  Zs.  Ad,  interest, 
^^^_  and  81  6j.  &d  dupli* 
^^^^^^  cates,      

^        o 


0    0     li 


C»     2     & 


12   10     0 


0     0     6 


0    &    c 


0  10     0         6   10     0 


Sl>     0     0     650     0     0 


Thus  the  sum  of  ItJO/.  lent  in  shilling  loans  redeemed  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  at  compound  interest  would  amount  in 
one  year  to  45,690*.  7*.  ^d. 

Mr,  Barringlon,  the  founder  of  the  Mont  do  Pi^t^  at  Li* 
me rick»  slated  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  in  liii37,  that  there 
were  70U  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland,  whose  incomei» averaging 
SOU/,  each,  amonnied  in  the  aggregate  to  63W»D00i.  per 
annum.  [Petition  59.  App^  to  Ind  Report  on  Public  Peii- 
iiQns,  Semon  1837-8.)  The  pawnbrokers  of  Ireland,  in  a 
oouuter-pwinion,  asserted  ibat  ihe  number  of  their  body  did 
not  exceed  4-10,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
those  resident  in  Dublin*  Cork,  LimeiLck,  and  Belfast,  their 
averuge  incomt^ti  did  not  exceed  4U0/.  per  annum.  (Peiition 
39S.  A^>p.  to  24  fh  Report  on  Petit  tons,  Sesiiion  1837-8.) 
Probalily  the  truth  may  be  found  between  the^e  contradic- 
tory stalcraenls.  Mr.  Barrington  was  engaged  at  the  lime 
in  founding  the  Limerick  Mont  do  Vwif,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  public  charities  of  that  cdy.  He 
erected  builduigs  at  bis  own  expense,  and  sent  competent 
persons  to  Paris  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  tbe 
mode  of  conducting  the  Mont  de  Pi^te  in  that  capital.  A 
capital  of  4000/.  was  raised  in  debentures  bearmg  interest 
at  6  per  cent. ;  and  the  Limerick  ostablishmeut  was  opened 
on  the  Llth  of  Match,  1837,  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mit tec,  consisting  of  the  two  city  members,  the  mayor  and 
chief  police  magistrates,  and  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  In  the  course  of  eight  naontbs  13,000/. 
had  been  lent  on  70,000  pledges  at  a  rate  of  interest  amunnt- 
ing  to  one  farthing  per  monih  for  a  shdling,  no  charge  being 
made  for  duplicates.  Six-scvenltis  of  the  amount  advanced 
was  in  sums  under  6s.  Four  months  alter  the  esiahlishment 
waji  opened,  the  value  of  articles  redeemed  on  Saturdays 
averaged  about  1  40/.,  the  interest  on  which  amounted  lo  3/. 
3j».  fit/i  wlnle  I  he  pan- u  broker's  charge  would  have  been  9/. 
Towurdsihe  rlo^eot  ihe  year  1830,  Mr  Harrington  pubhslied 
a  short  pamphlet  showing  the  further  progress  of  the  insti- 
tulu>ii.  The  capital  had  been  inrreaied  t«  15,350..,  and  a 
dear  profit  of  173G/.  had  been  realised  &ia<:e  March,  1837. 


Small  sums  are  lent  to  poor  ptrsons  of  knevn  reipeclabiiaj 
of  character  on  their  personal  security.  Tbif  plan  a  it- 
tended  with  valuable  efecta  upon  the  conduct  and  chancti; 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

In  Appendix  E,  •  Poor  Inquiry  (Irchiiid),'  there  b  an  t^ 
count  of  the  Abascragb  Loan  Society,  which  ahow*  tkii 
where  individuals  can  be  found  to  superintend  the  deuil4,ibt 
ruinous  plan  of  applving  to  pawnbrokers  may  be  partiaDy 
obviated.  This  Society  had  borrowed  72vi^  parll>  frota  the 
county  Gahvay  trustees,  which  sum  had  been  dispcK^  aaei| 
4U0  borrowers,  and  no  loss  bad  occurred  during  the  two  feci 
in  which  the  Society  had  been  in  operation^  cniefly  in  m^ 
sequence  of  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hunt,  the  {reavim. 
In  tbe  evidence  taken  at  an  examination  by  theCoBts^ 
fiioners  of  Inquiry  in  the  county  Leitrim  (p.  93>il  wufUld 
that  there  were  no  pawnbrokers  in  the  barony ;  but  •  dMi 
of  men  called  usurers  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  din^tta^ 
*  and  they  bind  both  borrowers  aud  siu'ettes  bv  hjUmi 
oaths  to  punctual  repayment  of  the  principal,  and  of  t^ 
interest,  which  is  exorbitant  in  proportion  lo  the  *"«^>"ftii| 
of  tbe  sum  lent.'  The  witness,  who  waa  a  ma^atrate,  Ante 
slated  that  a  case  had  recently  come  before  Xord  Ctf-Tr^nn 
and  himself,  in  which  a  man  had  bound  himself  tu 
a  year  in  quarterly  instalments  for  the  use  of  \5s.  y 
Such  facts  show  the  expediency  of  affording  m  .  r . 
ragement  to estabhshmenls conducted  under  ih'    ■  i 

control  of  the  law.     In  some  instances  id   L  | 

brokers  keep  spirit- shops  under  the  same  roof 
joining  house.     The  Report  just  quoted  atatc^ 
were  beginning  to  lose  their  reluctance  lo  wear 
property  of  their  neighbours ;  and  most  of  the  p^or  f<i>c<  r 
examined  stated  tbut  a  few  yea i^  ago  they  weteaiburf  f 
to  go  lo  the  pawnbrokers,  but  this  feeling  appc"-  •?►'-'   t 
have  been  much  weakened.    The  scarcity  of  c 
land  occasions  many  individuals  to  have  recouv.^^ 
brokers  for  purposes  unknown  in  England^  such  as 
ing  the  means  of  purchasing  a  pig  or  buying  seed. 

In  some  of  the  Bntish  colonies  the  regulations  Cbr  pm^ 
brokers  appear  lo  ho  very  imperfect,  if  not  unjust.  li 
following  table,  showing  the  sums  for  which   goodi 
redeemed  for  a  po[>r  woman  at  llohart  Town,  u  from  tl|J 
'  Auatral- Asiatic  Review*  of  Nov.  12th,  1839:— 

tui«r»t(  per  w^h. 

3  weeks'  interest  Oi,  9d 

4  ditto  1     4 
10           ditta          3    1 

5  ditto  1    4 
8            ditto          2    0 


I 

i 
I 

i 

i 
I 
i 


i 
'"I 


ATitcle«. 

Amount, 

Gown 

3#. 

Qd. 

Cloak      . 

4 

0 

Keltb     .. 

2 

6 

Jacket    , . 

2 

0 

Gown 

3 

0 

Principal 

14 

6 

Interest 


7     6 


The  dupUcates  all  contained  the  following  uotloe  — *7 
duplicate  must  be  renewed   or  the  pledge  rede 
ski^  months  Ixom  the  dale  horeo^  or  the  arlick  ^ 
failed.^ 

The  Mont  de  Pt^«L^>  is  an  institution  of  Itah'aA  oti|it 
[Mont  ©k   Pjbte.]     Loo  X.  (1513-21),  or,  aa  «>me  lOBrt, 
Popo  Paul  111.  <  1534-1649.)),  sanctioned  the  establiAhoMl 
of  the  Orat  of  these  institutions.    It  is  s*id  howevi*r  tbt« 
Monte  di  Pieta  was  founded  at  Parma  in   14&S.     [Pahm^I 
Ooe  was  formed  at  Ams^terdam,   1568 i    Aug^    ^    '     : 
Bruiisels,    10^/1;    Antwerp,    1620;     Ghent,     ! 
1777.     In    16GI  a  project  existed  for  establi^...,,. 
de    Pi6t^   in   England,    and    the    following    Is    t 
of  a  pamphlet  which  was  printed  in  London  in  th 
year  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  which  bow^. 
never  earned  into  effect: — *  Observations  manif*<>i 
oonveniency  and  commodity  of  Mount  Pjeleyos^  o\ 
Bancks  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  or  Others  in  Di&trt 
Pawns;     It  i»  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  pubhr 
tion  for  lending  money  on  pledges  would  answer  m  L 
Many  branch  establiahmenis  would  he  neoeasary,  ai4  Ukj 
would  scarcely  he  so  economically  conducted  a»  the  eatab^ 
lishriients  belonging  to  privato  individuala.     T  H 

an  institution  a  monopoly  resemblini;  that  wh  .[- 

oHice  poases&es,  would  never  be  thoughi  of  in  y 

The  riites  of  nUerest  cburged  by  pawnbiuk^i-s  in  ul 

the  average  profits  of  their  trude  are  not  so  u ,  -.^ 

might  be  iofttrred  from  a  hasty  glances  at  ibe  pu 
tables,  whieh  neverttadeiis  fully  prove,  that  havii.i:  i, 
to  pawnbrokers  is  an  improvident  mode  of  rai-  ^  y. 

In   1838  a  company   was   formed   in   London  u^M 

'  British  Pledge  Society.*  which  proposed  l©iidia^  i&uiiie|  at 


PEA 


L 


country  at  an  early  peviotl,  far  peas  are  mentioned  by  Lycl- 
gatet  a  poet  uf  Ibe  tirac  of  Henry  VI.,  as  being  bawkeil  in 
London.  It  appears  howuver  Ihat  for  at  least  a  century 
afierwarda,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  tirae»  tbey  were  eitber  not 
very  eouiman,  or  tbe  manner  of  obtaining  them  early  was 
unknown,  far  Fuller  itaies  that  in  tbe  lasi -nienlioned  reign 
peas  were  brought  from  HoMand,  and  were  acL-ounted  *fit 
dainties  for  ladies,  tbey  came  so  Tar  and  co-it  so  dear.* 

Tbe  vaiieties  of  the  pea  are  numerous.  Tbe  be,4  account 
of  tliem  will  be  found  in  tbe  *  Transactions  of  tbe  Horti- 
euliural  Sociely/  2Jid  series,  vol  i.,  where  43  varieties,  com- 
prising no  fewer  than  175  synonyms,  are  arranged  anddu- 
scribed. 

The  following  is  a  seleflion  of  tbe  more  useful  Tarietiea;— 
For  early  aowing — Early  Dwarf 

Early  Frame. 

Early  Charlton. 

D*Auvergne,  a  particularly  excellent  sort. 
For  the  principal  summer  crop  — 

Blue  Prussian. 

White  Prussian. 

Graom*s  Superb  Dwarf  Blue. 

Dwarf  Green  Marrow. 

Knigbt*s  Dwarf  Marrow. 
For  late  sowing— Knigbt*^  Tidl  Marrow, 

There  are  some  varieties  of  peas  de.-ititate,  or  nearly  so,  of 
Ibe  iiiternal  tou^b  lining  of  the  pods;  Ihese  are  called 
sugar  pea9^  and  tbeir  pods  are  eaten  cooked  in  the  manner 
of  kidney  beans.  Tbe  best  variety  of  ibis  clmis  is  the  Large 
Creolied  Sugar,  wbirb  will  likewise  be  found  a  very  gocii 
«orl  for  tise  in  ibe  oidinaiy  i\ay. 

Tbe  soil  for  peas  ought  to  be  fresh  and  widl  sthred,  hut 
not  too  rich  ;  for  in  tbe  latter  case  a  luxuriant  growth  is  in- 
duced without  fertility. 

The  times  of  sowing  are,  in  November  for  Ihe  earliest 
crop,  and  at  intervals  of  a  month,  three  weeks,  or  a  fort- 
night, as  the  season  advances^  till  Midsummer,  The  pio- 
dnce  from  uny  that  may  he  sown  after  this  ncriofl  i.-j  very 
uneerlain;  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  tbe  I\ovember  atid 
other  sowings  previous  to  those  of  sprinnj.  The  shelter 
afforded  ibe  youn|f  plants  in  winter  by  spruce  branches  or 
temporary  awnings  is  of  course  henefleial.  Various  plans 
have  been  suggested  for  forwarding  peas  under  glasis,  so  us 
to  IrEvnsplant  in  the  end  of  February  or  in  March  into  ibe 
open  ground.  The  best  mode  is  to  sow  in  small  pots,  and 
at  the  proper  season  to  turn  out  tbe  plants  wrlb  the  ball  of 
earth  and  ro-ets  as  entire  aii  possible,  to  plunge  them  at 
sheri  intervals  in  rows,  atnl  to  shelter  them  by  sticks  of  a 
branching  nature  and  fan  form, 

The  distance  which  should  be  allotted  for  the  intervals 
between  the  rows  of  peas  may  be  three,  four,  live,  or  six  feet, 
acoii'ding  to  tbe  g^rowlb  oftbesortand  jicbnesa  of  the  soil. 
The  plants  sbould  not  bo  allowed  lo  gi-ow  loo  ihitk  in  the 
rows,  otherwise  tbey  arc  drawn  up  slender,  without  a  due 
proportion  of  foliage  on  tbe  lower  part  of  ibe  s*eni,  which, 
in  that  case,  as  well  m  tbe  leaves  depending  on  it,  k  apt  to 
become  unhealthy  and  to  mildew. 

Agn'cttiiural  CuUwaU'on. — Tlie  common  pea  is  a  vet^e- 
table  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Ibe  garden  nnd  in  tbe  field,  and  there  are  several  varie- 
ties of  it.  The  plant  is  naturally  a  creeper,  having  numer- 
ous tendrils,  by  whicli  it  lays  bold  of  stronger  plants  and 
»upporl.»  itself.  The  pods  contain  one  row  of  round  seeds, 
which  at  Urst  are  soft  nnd  juicy,  in  which  state  they  art' 
uscf!  for  tbe  table  under  llie  name  of  green  peas.  Tbey  i 
afterwards  harden  and  become  farinaceous,  atid  Ibe  stem 
dries  up.  In  this  stale  they  are  ibraslied  and  stored  for 
ii»e  like  corn,  and  serve  cbielly  to  fatten  hogs.  The  tstraw 
is  given  lo  cattle  and  slieep  in  winter. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  peas  the  stems  of  wliicb  do  not 
rise  or  creep,  but  remain  short,  and  hence  are  ctilled  dwarf 
peas.  Tliese  are  preferred  for  early  sowing  in  the  f;arden, 
and  likewise  when  they  are  cnllivuted  in  the  fields  to  be 
gathered  in  a  green  state.  Every  gaulener  strides  to  raise 
early  pea.-*,  and  the  first  which  aro  brought  to  the  London 
market  are  sold  for  a  very  great  price.  As  soon  as  they 
are  more  common,  such  quantities  are  sometimes  raised  in 
the  fiirlds,  that  the  price  ^mrcely  defniys  the  expense  of 
gathering  and  bringing  to  market.  When  tbe  market  is  I 
not  overstocked,  ibis  crop  is  very  profitable,  as  it  does  not 
exhaust  the  land,  and  ibere  is  good  time  for  a  crop  of 
tares  or  turnip*  after  the  peas  in  the  same  season.   But  the  [ 


usual  purpose  for  wliltb  peas  are  cultivated  y'\  « 

course  of  hu*handry,  is  to  fatten  bogs,     A  whir  i 

readily  splits  when  subjected  to  the  action  oi  u> 
set  wide  apart  so  as  not  to  grind  them*  is  U£«d  in  > 
able  quantities  for  soups,  and  especially  for  sea-alorei.  i  uTn 
IS  also  a  blue  sort  which  answers  the  &a.me  purpoeie.    I^ 
hog  pea  is  of  a  grey  or  dun  colour. 

Peas  contain  much  f;irinaceons  and  saccbarine  mottf^ 
and  are  therefore  highly  nutritious;  no  other  seeJ  sun  suwa 
I  hem  m  this  miaiiiy,  except  the  seed  of  the  ' 
(Fbaseolus),     But  this  is  refused  by  most  on 
raw  state,  owing  to  a  eertain  toughness,  which  tua; 
adhere  to  tlie  icctb;   and,  even  when  boik-d*  tbLv 
relished  by  them. 

As  foud  for  hard-working  men,  peas  are  excellent  win 
well  hoiled  and  mixetl  wiih  some  animal  fat,  or  tl 
in  which  bones  have  been  long  and  slowly  boiled  t 
tbe  gelatine.     In  some  countries  peas-meal   r 
bard  cakes,  with  or  without  oatmeal  or  barley- 
cakes  are  nutritious,  but  are  of  ddficuU  digu^ 
where  cnatom  and  hard  labour  have  inured  the  itomicftii 
tbeir  use. 

The  sod  best  suited  to  tbe  growth  of  peas  is  a  ti^ht  m 
sandy  loam  of  some  depth,  and  \n  good  neart:  the  ui^ 
preparation  of  it  is  by  repeated  deep  ploughing*  and  |!# 
vcnsing  with  barrows  or  other  instruments.  It  u  notii 
viseahle  to  manure  the  land  immediately  for  peas,  mi 
makes  them  throw  out  abundant  stems  at  ihe  expejw/ 
tbe  produce  in  pods.  They  ibl low  well  after  barley  m»ki 
no  clover  has  been  sown,  and  are  a  good  substitute  for  doir 
where  there  would  be  a  danger  from  the  loo  frequent  i 
tition  of  clover  on  tbe  same  land.  When  ck>ver  hit/' 
peaii  supply  its  place,  the  ground  being  ploughed  up 
winter,  or  early  in  spring,  and  well  pulverised.  The 
is  not  always  so  good  afler  peas  as  after  clover, 
the  clover  is  a  good  crop;  but  it  is  well  known  that  if  I 
clover  fails,  tbe  wheat  wdl  also  suffer.  It  is  therefore  bcH 
to  have  peas,  than  to  ri^^k  sowinj^  w  beat  after  a  thin  enif  J 
clover.  If  the  peas  are  not  well  hoed,  and  do  not  CK/mC 
surface,  the  land  wdl  be  full  of  weed*;  but  with 
management  it  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  cleansdig 
Many  farm  era  con  Slider  peas  as  a  very  uncertain  crop; 
they  are  only  so  when  Ibe  land  is  carelessly  culti 
Tbey  are,  no  doubt,  often  injured  by  want  of  moil 
the  soil,  or  by  an  excess  of  it :  hut  deep  ploughing 
vent  tbe  former,  and  careful  draining  the  laiier* 
are  sown  on  land  which  is  exhausted,  or  tiatun]^ 
poor,  no  certain  crop  can  l>e  relied  on.  It  sometiotii^ 
pens  however  that  an  excellent  crop  is  obtained  agi 
probability,  considering  the  state  and  tillage  of  tl 
owing  lo  some  fortunate  coincidences  of  favourable^ 
and  in  this  case  it  would  appear  as  if  great  care  W 
paration  of  llie  soil  were  unnecessary,  but  this  is  n 
the  case,  and  no  prudent  farmer  wdl  trust  lo  I  lied 
\vhich  are  much  against  success.  In  nine  cases  out^J 
slovenly  cultivation  or  an  improper  succession  of 
tbo  cause  of  great  disappointment  and  loss,  and  it 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  good  farmer  will  \y\^ 
lo  aceident,  when  by  a  little  care  and  atlenlion  aoii  a  '^^ 
Son  able  expenditure  he  may  almost  ensure  success 

Peas  must  not  be  repeated  on  tbe  same  land  in  les^i  ii 
lU  or  12  years,  nor  are  Ibey  to  be  recommended  on  vcrj  fll 
clays,  on  which  beans  aro  lo  be  preierred.     WherevrrMi*, 
suit  tbe  sod,  they  are  a  much  better  iireparalion  for 
than  peay,  admitting  €>f  much  more  frequent  and 
hoeing^  besides   tbe   applvcalion  of  an   abundant  cwl 
dung,  of  which  the  wheat  reaps  the  benefU  aa  wtll  m 
beans. 

Peas  should  be  Bown  as  early  as  tbe  ground  will  %ivi6i\ 
being  woiked;  and  in  very  mdd  winters  J  it' 

good  time  for  Bowing  peas,  which  are  n  *ht\ 

thercd  green,  in  a  sbollercd  situation   shipnj-   njviaii^^ 
south-west.    Tbe  bog  peas   maybe   sown   iirFebfUiiyi 
March  ;  and  if  they  arc  horse -hoed,  and  the  earth  \k  nmi 
against  tbe  young  plants,  tbey  will  not  suffer  from  amo*!' 
rate  frost.   Wbcri  peas  are  dnllud  at  2  feet  or  in  ore  havitvc 
the  rows,  it  will  not  take  above  two  bushels  to 
The  old  method  of  sowing  peas  bruadcast  ai; 
them  in  is  now  seldom  pmctised,  and   to  su 
barrow  them  in  ra  nowhere  recomioende<l;  ihv 
eaae  having  much  too  great  a  share  of  the  seed.     \Vi*J 
peas  follow  clover*  the  pnictice  of  dibbling  them  inla  tlit 
sward,  which  bos  been  turned  over  with  thi?  plough,  isjsaflii 
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"be  preferrerl.  Wherever  dibbling  is  generally  prjiftlbecl, 
d  there  an.«  RufRrient  bands  lo  put  I  he  seed  itilo  tlic 
dund  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  shuiild  bo  preferrerl  f^tr 
eiy  kind  of  crop  ibat  can  admit  of  the  hoe  in  the  iu- 

Wlien  peas  arc  sown  later  iban  usual,  it  is  useful  to  steep 
9  seed  a  few  hours,  in  order  lliat  it  may  vegetate  sooner 
vcek  may  often  be  gained  in  the  coming  up  of  the  crop 
ihis  means, 

2*he  Everlasting  Pea,  which  is  so  well  known  in  our  gar- 
lls,  has  been  reconiTiiendcd  to  be  cultivated  in  the  fields 
fsreen  foiider  fur  horses,  whicli  arc  said  io  eat  k  rendily* 
lind  which  has  been  well  manured,  il  will  produce  a  very 
Mit  weight  of  green  food;  and  there  are  probably  vai' it:  lies 
it  iBore  succulent  and  sweeter  iban  otht^rs.  If  it  could 
established  in  a  field,  it  would  produce  abundant  food  for 
ftsral  years  in  succession,  without  any  olher  cultivation 
to  hoeing  out  the  weeds  and  stirring  ibc  soil  around  the 
liiiji.  The  jjced  should  be  sown  in  rows,  and  ibe  plants 
bned  out  by  the  hoe,  so  ajs  to  stand  u  foot  or  15  incbe>j 
Irt;  they  would  then  have  room  to  grow  out,  and  would 
rer  the  ground  compkHcly.     By  irausplanting  year-old 

Ra  still  greater  crop  mij^Ut  be  obtaineih     It  is  at  leu^t 
I  trtdh 
should  be  drilled  in  rows  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
he  hor>iedjoc  betwuen  them*     They  should  be  horse- 
btl  re}ieatL'dly  until    the   stems  are  so  lung  us   to  fall 
pm  and  v.o\cT  the  intervals:  a  slight  earthing  of  the  rows 
tb  a  plou;^h  hau  the  cOect  of  keeping  the  stenis  from  the 
Ittnd  and  alluu  ing  the  air  lo  circulate  under  them,  by 
iidi  the  podding  is  much  encouraged;  for  in  wet  sea-^ond 
»  atems  are  apt  lo  lie  on  Ihe  wet  ground  and  to  JoL  When 
9  seed  Is  ripe  m  the  ]>od3  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks, 
9  crop  should  be  reapud,.  or  many  of  the  pods  will  bnrAl, 
d  the  seed  be  lost*     The  neaping  is  performed  by  pulling 
S  straw  from  the  root  by  hand»  or  by  mean^  of  two  reap- 
Sfdiooksi  which  partly  tear  up  the  stems,  and  partly  cat 
Jin  oiT,    They  are  then  *;athered   inlo  small  loose  heaps,  , 
l1  left  lo  dry.     After  beini;  turned  over  Jill  tiiey  are  quite  i 
U  they  tti-e  carted  to  the  stack  or  barn.    Unless  the  quan-  : 
f  be  considerable,  so  as  to  make  a  large  stank,  it  is  ad-  I 
iblo  lo  put  them   in  a  barn,  becauf^e  they  are  generally 
li»hed  out  suon  after  harvest,  when  the  huiis,  havini^  run  ' 
K  time  in  the  stubbles,  are  put  up  to  fatten.     When  the 
i  are  stacked,  many  of  the  pods  arc  necessardy  exposed 
hti  depredation  of  birds  j    and,  if  they  escape  this»  they 
tt,  and  the  seed  is  lost. 

wUi  prod  I  tee  of  an  acre  of  pood  peas  Is  from  30  to  40 
Kds,  and  ike  price  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  beans. 
Of  are  consequently  a  profitable  crop,  and  will  well  repay 
W«  attention  iu  ih«f  cultivation.  If  the  land  is  nut  in 
latent  order  and  heart  lo  make  it  advi*sablo  to  sow  wheat 
^  the  peas,  hurley  or  oats  may  be  advantageously  subst  i- 
''^  If  Iht*  peas  fail,  it  may  be  i]eccs>avy  to  clean  the 
I  with  a  fallow  crop  before  any  other  corn  h  sown,  for  a 
orop  of  peas  iuvariably  leaves  the  land  foul, 
aie  biiiivv  or  halm  of  peas,  when  well  harvested,  makes 
felleni  fodder  for  cat  tie.  and  especially  for  sheep,  which  are 
f  fund  of  the  dry  [>ods  when  the  seeds  have  been  thrashed 
» 

^  some  place*,  they  sow  peas  and  beans  together  broad- 
^»  and  plough  them  in  ;  the  beans  serve  as  a  support  lo 
Peas,  and  a  i^t eater  return  is  expected ;  but  unless  it  be 
the  pur^xise  of  culling  them  up  for  green  fodder,  as  soon 
the  rods  are  formed,  this  practice  is  not  to  be  recom- 
laded.  In  Flanders,  peas,  beans,  tares,  and  barley  are 
letimes  sown  thick  together,  and  form  an  abundant  green 
p,  ^hich  is  cut  as  soon  as  the  tluwer  is  past,  and  given  to 
euws  and  ]>igs,  which  ibrive  well  on  this  bucculent  food. 
i  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  completely  shaded,  that  no 
id»  can  spring  up  ;  and  as  there  has  been  no  seed  formed, 
0  is  taken  from  the  soiL  The  land  is  iru mediately 
ig'bed  up  and  sown  with  another  crop,  smdi  as  potatoes 
iiriiips,  which  somettmes  are  otf  the  ground  in  lime  to 
ic  wheat  lo  be  utmii  ibo  same  year. 

C  RlVEll.  [NoHTM- WESTERN  Territory.] 
i:  OK  RYSWICK:.  [Ryswicx,  Pe\ce  uf] 
KACll.  The  peach -tree  {Amij/^daius  Persica  or  R'r- 
t7Uigoi*ts]  is  gonemlly  considered  lo  he  more  especially 
Ltive  of  Persia.  It  was  known  lo  the  Romans,  anci 
aght  to  Italy,  wh^m  it  became  distin^^uished  by  the 
le  of  pKfViim;  and  this  name  it  still  retains  under 
i>ii«  fQodifications  in  the  differoul  countries  of  Europe; 
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thus,  I'tach  is  evidently  derived  from  p^che  or  pechrfA 
the  latter  being  formerly  written  fwrster  by  ihe  Frenclwj 
But  the  peach  is  not  indigenous  bolely  in  Persia,  for  iM 
has  been  found  growing  wild  in  vai'ious  parts  of  Turkt>y  , 
in  Asia,  Putlas  describes  it  as  existing  in  the  luura  ' 
southern  parts  of  the  Caucasus.  From  the  frequency  ■ 
of  its  occurrence  in  a  wdd  state,  and  the  perfection  \^lucU  ( 
it  attains  under  the  most  limiLed  share  of  cultivation  i 
in  regions  situated  between  3D"  and  40°  of  laiilude,  llmt,^  ^ 
parallels  may  be  presumed  to  include  its  favourite  habitat, 
Uolhcnnal  lints  describe  however  a  wavy  tiaci;  and  rho  I 
peach  may  evtsn  find  a  congenial  climate  to  a  considLruhlo  ' 
extent  on  both  sides  uf  tin;  above  limils.;  but  liie  loculiiy  i 
must  be  very  [>eculiarly  circumstanced  in  which  ii  wdl  ac- 
quire full  perfection  beyond  the  4iiih  parallel  on  the  oim  | 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  itsdectduous  nature,  requuinjja^ 
cool  se;ison  uf  res>t,  untlts  it  for  the  continued  high  tempera* 
ture  of  a  tropical  cltmate. 

It  is  to  bo  legrelled  that  there  are  as  yet  no  perfect  re- 
gisters of  the  temperature  of  places  where  the  peach  in  itsi 
natural  stale  attains  the  greatest  perfection-  Such  wuuld 
at  once  form  ihe  surest  guide  for  the  establishtnenl  of  prin- 
ciples forthd  regulation  of  that  arliQcial  climure  which  tho 
tree  retjuiies  lo  ensure  its  fruiting  m  perfection  in  Britain, 
and  for  which  purpose  the  aids  of  glass  and  fire-heat  are 
]irovided. 

The  peach  withstands  our  winters  unhurt,  if  they  are  not 
mi  usually  severe.  It  even  succeeds  m  America  exceed-, 
ingly  well  as  a  standard,  m  latitudes  sdiere  ihe  winters  are 
much  more  intense,  but  the  summers  hoJtur,  than  with  us. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  ihe  well-ascertatned  fact,  that  all 
deciduous  trees  suffer  less  from  severe  fro^t  in  winter  when 
their  wuod  is  perfeclly  matured  by  butliciently  warm  sum- 
mers, than  when  grown  iu  clim^iles  where  they  cannot  enjoy 
that  degree  of  summer-heat  which  they  are  naturally  adapted 
for,  and  which  tht*y  require  tor  the  doe  formaiion  of  their 
tissues.  Hence,  in  the  norihof  Eoglaiid,  young  peach-trees 
in  ihe  open  ground  will  be  partially  injured  by  a  degree  of 
frost  which,  though  of  equal  intensity,  uill  not  itgunously 
affect  similar  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
peach  also  surcceds  as  a  standard  in  Italy,  iho  &outh  of 
Frunce,  and  uther  continental  counlriea  of  EorotJC  having; 
Kummers  equally  hot;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  whery 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  nunihs  is  above  70**, 
or  that  of  the  warmest  month  above  7u^  as  in  the  case  at 
Rome,  and  sldi  higher  at  New  York,  the  melting  varieties 
of  the  peach  do  not  possess  that  rich  succulence  which  Ihey 
acquire  u^^ainst  a  south  wall  under  the  more  moderate  sum* 
mer  heats  of  the  climates  of  London  or  Paria.  On  the  con- 
trary however,  ihe  Jitni  fleified  or  clingstone  peaches,  which  • 
ai-e  lilt le  esteemed  in  this  cuuntry,  aro  prdeired  m  America 
and  olher  places  subject  to  extreme  summer  hejt» 

If  the  inenn  temperulure  of  February  uiuouni  la  4U°,  and 
that  uf  March  to  4  1*  or  4.^'^,  the  peach-ire«  will  bo  in  full 
flower  against  a  wall  with  a  south  as|Ject  about  the  laat  weeit 
in  March;  and  the  general  crop  wdl  be  ripe  m  the  laat 
week  of  Augvist  or  first  week  of  SepteniUfr,  provided  the 
mean  lemperatiire  of  Aprd  be  4*J°,  May  aS"^,  June  (ii**, 
July  64°,  and  that  of  Au^'ust  63*^.  This  period  of  /ice 
months  required  for  the  maturation  of  the  frmt  frouj  the 
lime  of  lowering,  on  the  open  wall,  may  be  retUiced  lo/our 
by  means  of  fire-heat  and  the  protection  of  glaas;  but  it 
cannot  he  advantageously  dumnished  any  further.  Thi^t 
fact  being  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  for  the  gardener  lo  know 
at  what  time  to  commence  forcing  his  peaches  m  order  Ut 
obtain  a  crop  in  a  given  month. 

From  the  natural  cliniale  and  habit  of  the  peach-tree,  it' 
is  obvious  that  when  forced  it  must  be  llowered  under  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  temperature.  It  eanaoi  ilie.f- 
fore  be  wcdl  forced  simulianeously  with  the  vnie.  tor  iht? 
temperature  of  March,  which  in  this  clnnale  servus  lo  brin^  ' 
the  peach  into  tlower,  does  not  unfold  the  bud?*  of  itie  vd 
this  being  only  effected  u  mouth  or  sjx  weeks  farther  m  ihu 
season  by  a  mean  temperature  of  55".  The  peach  mas  be 
subjected  at  Orst  lo  a  temperature  of  45°,  ijut  not  cxcet'dinu 
55"  till  the  flowering  is  over,  after  which  it  may  be  grudualiy  • 
raided  lo  60^  and  not  exceeding  65°,  tdl  the  substance  of 
Ihe  stone  is  indurated,  after  which  from  65*  to  JO*'  may  he 
allowed.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  leferrini;  to  the  a,  pli- 
cation of  fire-heal.  Even  in  the  total  absence  of  the  luiier^ 
sun-heat  Will  fix^quently  raise  the  temperaluie  much  li.^;hir , 
but  in  this  case  a  large  portion  of  air  >hould  be  sopi  hed,  not 
however  all  at  once  after  the  temperaiureof  the  house  ta 
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isund  too  Tiigh,  but  gradually  as  the  temperature  increases. 
Ur  should  be  always  freely  udiDiUed  through  the  day  when 
ffhe  weal  he  L'  h  at  all  favourable. 

Light  is  so  essenlial,  that  unless  peaches  be  trained  near 
Itho  glaiss,  the  fruit  will  neither  acquire  due  colour  nor 
ySttvour.  Vtcis&itudes  of  dryness  and  moisture  must  be 
[avoided.  The  roots  should  be  well  suppUtnl  with  water  be- 
Ibre  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  tjfT,  because  at  a  later  period 
•|iono  can  he  applied  without  delenoraling  the  flavour. 

The  management,  of  the  pt;flcli-lree   can  only   be  cor- 
rectly understoad  by  those  wlio  are  aware  of  the  disposilion 
of  its*  budi  and  its  mode  of  bearing.     The  leaves  on  the 
lfhcx>tsof  the  current  season  are  produced  either  singly*  in 
Lpairs,  or  in  threes  from  the  eatne  node.     In  the  course  of 
Clhe  summer,  or  early  p;irt  of  autumn,  a  bud  is  formed  in 
Lihe  axil  of  every  individual  leaf,  and  these  are  termed  single, 
Mriuble,  Of  triple  eyes,  or  buds  according  as  one  er  more  arc 
produced  at  each  uoile.  In  the  following  season,  these  buds 
ievclop  themselves  cither  as  llower-buds  or  young  shoots, 
ind  previously  to  pruumg  it  is  necessary  to  distinjiubh  the 
L6ne  description  from  the  other.  The  Ilower-buds  are  plump 
tid  roundish  ;  the  woud  buds  are  more  oblong  and  pointed, 
ind  one  of  these  is  generally  situated  between  Jlower-buds 
Jlti  the  ca«e  of  triple  buds  oecurring  at  the  same  node.    It  is 
Liberefore  expedient  in  pruning  to  shorten  a  shoot  to  these 
^triple  eyes   if  possible,    or    in    their    absence  to  a  leaf- 
fliud»  but  never  to  a  fruit-hud  only,  for  no  shoot  could  he 
prolonged  from  it^  nor  would  the  fruit  attain  perfection, 
Owing  to  the  want  of  leaves  in  immediate  connection  with 
Tits  footstalk.     In  selecting  buds  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
|;^t]on,  s^ingle  wood-buds  only  should  be  chosen. 

The  mode  of  bearing  ia  solely  on  shoots  of  the  preceding 
JLiummer^s  growth. 

The  peach  is  propagated  exclusively  by  budding ;  rarely 
Ton  the  peach  stock,  but  frequently  on  the  almond,  es- 
Lpecially  m  France.  In  this  country  however  it  is  pro- 
Lpagated  almost  entirely  on  the  plum  stock,  which  is  not 
ii«nly  much  hardier,  but  also  possesses  the  property  of 
dpreadiiig  its  roots  nearer  the  surface  than  either  of  the 
[two  preceding  kinds;  thereby  afforrling  to  the  jw^ach  a 
[more  congenial  nourishment  in  consequence  of  the  roots 
bein^  within  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat.  Whereas  the 
peach  stock  tends  to  strike  downwards  strong  tap-like  roots 
beyond  the  depth  of  the  slratuni  warmed  by  the  summer- 
heat  ;  and  althoujrli  the  latter  trees  grow  Tii^orously  for  a 
few  years*  or  so  long  as  the  roots  have  not  penetrated  too 
deep,  yet  they  afterwards  become  sickly,  thoir  foliage  he- 
comes  narrow,  and  acquires  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the 
trees  ultimately  peiisb.  The  muscle  and  white  pear-plum 
are  the  vurieltes  of  phim  stocks  on  which  tlie  ptach  is 
budded  ;  the  latter  is  esteemed  the  best.  Tlie  French  picfer 
the  8l,  Julien  plum  stock,  which  answers  exec edmj^ly  well. 
The  peiieh  succeeds  in  any  rich  fresh  loamy  soil ;  but  the 
subt^oil.  like  thai  for  all  fruit-trees,  ought  not  to  be  reten- 
tive, and  a  very  complete  mode  of  drainage  is  absolutely 
nocessary.  ll  would  also  he  desirable  that  the  roots  should 
not  be  allowed  to  penetrate  decider  than  two  feet  from  the 
surface.  No  objeL'tions  could  he  made  against  the  routs 
follv>wmg  their  natural  tendency  downwards  to  whatever 
distance  they  might  go,  if  their  extremities  were  at  the  same 
time  tn  a  medium  congenial  to  the  peach  as  regards  tem- 
perature; but  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  Btitiiin,  unless 
perhaps  some  chalk  subsoils  may  form  exceptions.  It  is 
known  by  experience,  that  when  the  roots  are  in  a  medium 
of  much  lower  temperature  than  the  mean  of  that  of  the 
atmosphere  durinrr  ihe  growing  period,  the  trees  do  not 
tljrive,  nor  does  the  fruit,  under  such  circumstances,  ac- 
quire flavour  ;  mildew  makes  its  appeai-ance,  and  uo  appli- 
cation wdl  effectually  cure  it  without  inflicting  a  material 
injury  on  the  foliage.  The  best  remedy  for  mildew  is  to  take 
up  the  tree  carefully  in  autumn,  renew  the  soil,  and  replant 
the  tree,  spreading  the  roots  neur  the  surlace.  Wlien  t>eorh 
trees  are  young,  they  generally  grow  very  luxuriantly:  and 
if  dung  be  aliuadanily  incoriH>iated  with  the  soil,  disease  is 
almost  cvrlain  to  manife&t  itself  by  the  exudation  of  gum. 
It  IS  therefore  adviscable  to  defer  the  application  of  manure 
till  the  trees  begm  li:>  bear  fruit,  and  then  to  apply  it  only 
an  a  lop  dressing,  so  as  to  maintain  a  vigorous  out  not  on 
over-Iuxuriaut  siate  of  growth,  and  lo  retain  the  new  roots 
near  the  warm  surfai^e  of  the  bJil. 

Various  modes  of  traming  the  peach  have  been  adopted, 
with  ditferent  degrees  of  success.  That  of  course  h^^  proved 
the  best  which  odmilb  of  the  most  equal  distribution  of  sap 


throughout  the  respective  branches,  and  lil 

duetion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-placi 

placing  those  that  have  once  borne  frw. 

only  useful  tor    such   purpose  in  the  .i| 

following   that    in    which    ihey  aie    i 

method,  ond  a  modification  of  ft  cali^  Ji 

ing,  are  most  in  conformity  with  Ihe  a,,..  , d 

common  error  in  ihe  fan  method  is  that  of  d»«p€ 
of  the  first  produced  branches  sfo  as  lo  repn 
distant  radii;  the  consequences  of  such  diip< 
an  excessive  degree  of  vigour  in  the  central  anj 
right,  but  at  the  same  lime  those  iuclming  hi 
become  comparatively  weak^  linger  for  a  few 
then  die  off'.  Their  share  of  the  sap  is  soon  tp 
by  the  more  verlicfil  branches,  some  of  which  w 
the  character  of  stems,  and  prove  unsuitable  fur 
fruit- bearing  shoots.  Cutting  these  back  i*  freoi 
only  alternative  m  order  to  obtain  other  shoots  w 
pose  of  furnishing  the  lower  part  of  tlio  wall 
misdireclion  of  the  energies  of  the  ir^c,  wvi 
growth  is  wasted,  and  when  it  becomes  nece^ 
out  audi  large  branches,  the  tree  receives  a  ib 
renders  it  incapable  of  bearing  such  tine  fruit 
skilful  management  will  ensure.  It  may  bebfid 
that  all  methods  of  training  are  bad  which  ada 
shoots  to  compote  with  horizontal  ones;  for  the  ( 
grow  with  a  vigour  ten  times  greater,  in  many 
than  the  latter,  owing  to  the  strong  vertical  li 
the  sap.  Although  the  ascendency  gained  by 
shoot  over  a  horijiontal  one  is  considerable  in  i 
season  of  their  production,  yet  it  bears  but  a  triflj 
that  which  would  be  gained  in  successive  seasoti 
vertical  portion  allowed  to  proceed  wiihout  intcrf« 
the  pruning-knifo.  If  however  a  central  vcrtio 
annually  trained,  and  uniformly  cut  at  the  winl 
to  within  a  few  huds  from  its  base,  no  material  iiy 
then  result  to  the  side  hranches,  the  vertical  iende 
them  being  thus  limited  lo  a  single  summer-»ll 
principle  is  the  basis  of  the  following  mode  of  ira 

In  cutting  back  the  central  shoot,  two  buds,W( 
for  producing  side  branches,  and  a  third  for  a 
must  be  left.  The  drsl  production  of  side  branc 
nro  intcndtid  to  produce  the  lower  radii  of  the  h 
trained  at  some  elevation  in  the  first  instance, 
wards  brought  to  a  horizontal  position ;  and  t 
not  be  subdivided.     Those  however  obi  U 

ing  season  may  be  allowed  to  term  two  i 
vigorous,  at  some  distance  from  their  ua-e 
divergence  affords  room.  Tlie  brandies  produced 
last  mentioned,  and  indeed  all  ihe  upper  one^ 
divided  into  two,  or  even  three.  B^this  method 
the  lower  branches  become  strong,  and  a 
blished  communication  with  the  roots   i  tj 

in  existence,  so  that  there  is  httte  danger  ( 

as  usually  happens  wherx  horizontal  aud  veTt]c4 
are  started  at  the  same  time.  < 

By  repeating  the  process  here  detailed,  all  tN 
branches  are  ultimately  produced,  to  the  number  fl 
thirty  and  forty,  and  disposed  in  a  fan-like  fono,  i 
not  exactly  from  a  common  centre,  but  from  at 
These  branches  support  the  shoots  on  which,  d 
second  season  of  their  existence,  the  Aruit  is  liorti 
for  the  origin  of  these  shoots  should  be  selected  I 
tanco  of  every  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  along  | 
side  of  the  blanches,  that  being  the  side  from  vd 
are  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility,  owing  to  tl 
tendency  of  the  sap.  As  these  shoots  An- 1 
during  the  summer,  they  should  be  tr 
foliage  may  have  the  fullest  exposure  to 
the  foliage  of  one  shoot  ought  not  1<> 
others,  yet  the  naked  branches  aj-e  ben 
of  leaves,  for  old  hark  exposed  to  llie  diwoir 
is  apt  to  be  scoi died, 

Ihu  shoots  produced  and  trained  during 
successioiuil  bearing  ones,  must  be  shorteoi 
at  the  ensuing  wmtei's  pruning,  aud  care  mas 
to  cut  above  a  node  where  there  13  only  a  bl« 
buds,  but  to  one  that  is  &een  to  have  n 
such  as  a  shoot  will  proceed  froila.     lu  11 
the  blossom-buds  are  unfolded,  an-^  - 
buds  begin  to  push  the  rudimenis 

next  the  ha*e  of  each  fruit  bearing  ^: ., 

and  encouraged  with  special  care»  in  order  to 


?t  of  those  that  are  ben  ring  fruit.  T!ie  fruit-bearing 
its  being  usele&s  for  such  purpose  a  secund  time,  rnusl 
•efore  be  cut  iiway  at  ihe  following  winter  pruning, 
n  the  younj^  shoot,  retained  durinir  the  summer,  is  shor- 
ed like  its  prerieccsNor,  and  tr^iined  for  ibe  purpose  of 
ing  fruit  and  producing  a  successor,  wliich  likewise 
mes  suhject  to  the  same  routine  treatment, 
le  preceding  directions  are  to  he  fallowed  in  order  to  the 
Itial  pruning^  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 

of  the  tree;  but  as  a  great  number  of  superfluous 
\M  will  be  produced,  the  mode  of  iheir  removal  requires 
i  noticed.  The  operation  is  termed  disbudding,  und  it 
nenr«:9  as  sooiv  an  tlie  young  shoots  can  he  laid  hold  of, 
houtd  be  completed  in  a  gradual  manner.  A  portion 
i<5h  front-shools  as  have  no  fruit  at  their  bases  are  first 
v^ed,  Jhen  pf\rl  of  those  elsewhere  situated,  making  ex- 
aijs  of  the  lowest  on  eaeh  bearing  *^hoot,  for  succession, 
CftI'  the  terminal  one.  By  degrees  all  are  removed  ex- 
tig  the  two  last  mentioned  and  those  from  nodes  where 

is  set  and  promises  to  attain  perfection.  Finally,  the 
inal  ones  at^d  lho,«e  left  on  account  of  having  fiuit  at 

liases  are  shortened,  or  slopped,  to  ahout  three  inches 
Dgth,  or  80  as  to  have  several  leaves  for  the  purpose  of 
I  tain  mg  the  How  of  sap  and  elaborating  it  for  the  nourish- 
L  of  the  fruit.  Should  these  or  the  terminal  <^hools  aj^ain 
,  such  secondory  shoots  must  be  pinched  off  above  the 
id  leaf  from  the  origin. 

winning  the  fruit  is  jrenerally  done  much  too  sparingly. 
vigour  of  the  tree  should  of  course  be  taken  into  con- 
iition.  As  a  general  rule,  one  fruit  on  each  bearing 
t«  or  two  BX  most,  are  all  that  ought  to  be  left.  By 
,ng  loo  many,  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  diminished,  so  that 
ij;;{i*egrtte  weight  of  tlesh  is  probably  but  little  if  at  all 
?35!ed,  whilst  thai  of  stones,  to  the  great  weakening  of  the 

li^  I  aerially  so.     Some  remove  the  flower-buds 

r  •  extent^  a  practice  which  is  very  proper. 

auu-  ver  to  presence  several  on  each  siioot, 

rdcr  III  may  be  made  of  one  or  two  of  ihoeo 

y  to  takt'  uii:  ir.,i«l. 

ie  sui'face  of  the  border  should  bo  frequently  stirred  ; 
when   the  weather  is  drj^waleritig  will  be  necessary 

for  the  border  and  foliage;  but  the  use  of  cold  sprirjg 
■r  must  be  avoided.  The  ravages  of  the  green  II y  {Aphis 
tfc£P)  must  be  carefully  guarded  agamst.  The  best 
Wn  remedy  is  to  dust  the  tree,  after  syringing,  with  suu fi; 
inrdcred  tobact-o  leaves.  Copeing-boards,  made  to  pro* 
Hbout  a  fuul,  are  of  great  utility  in  protecting  the  bios- 
t ;  but  after  the  danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  copeing  ought 
I  removed, 
be  best  varieties  of  peaches  in  cultivation  at  the  pre- 

day  in  this  country  uppear  to  have  been  obtnined  from 
ice.     Although  designated  by  various  English  names, 
r  of  the  sorts  have  been  traced  to  be  s)nonymous  wiih 
K>encli  peaches. 
le   diilerent  vorieties  admit  of  the   followLug  classi* 


I.  L6av€$  i/enaM*  gland! fits, 
Flo.e«Urge  .     {SS™« 

Flowers  small  .  {fJS"- 


*  1. 

*  2. 


taves  crenated  or  serrulated,  with  glubote  glandt, 

*.  Flower. sn,.ll       ..     1^^""    !     IL 
UavcM  crenaied  or  serrulated,  ivith  re  ft  (form  glands, 
■     «.  Flower.  Urse  .     ^^^^    ;  |  ,«; 

f 5.  Flower,  smdi  .  lar^'jii: 

^   more  sections  might  be  formed  by  admitting  sub- 

*ons  of  middle  sized  tluwers;  but  no  varieties  worthy  uf 

Nation,  and  indeed  very  few  of  any  description,  being 

J'Hble  to  such  sections^  they  have  been   consequently 

ttifd. 

ho  following  list  eontainfl  the  best  varieties  of  peaches, 

iHjred  according  to  (he  sections  to  which  they  respectively 

H»g  m  the  above  classification. 

^ecfion  2,  Early  Anne.  Noblesse,  Malta. 

'eciion  4,  Royal  George,  Royal  Charlotte* 


Section  6.  Acton  Sc^t,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Harrington, 

Section  8.  Bellegarde,  George  the  Fomrth,  Late  Ad- 
mirable. 

Section  10.  Pourprd  HAtive. 

St^rtion  12.  Chancellor, 

(Hori.  Trans.;  Guide  to  the  Orchxrd  and  Kitchm 
Garden ;  Encyelopcedia  of  Gardening,) 

PKACOCK.    [Pavomd^O 

PEAK  OF  DERBYSHIRE.    [Derbyshire] 

PEAR,  the  wild  pear-tree  (/yru^  fym7nwwi>),  from  which 
the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  have  originaled,  has  a 
wide  indigenous  range  extending  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  within  the  limits  of  temperate  regions. 
It  is  to  be  met  wUh  in  certain  localities  in  the  southera 
parts  of  Britain.  The  old  varieties  of  pear  are  however 
getting  rapidly  out  of  cultivation^  aud  giving  place  to  othert 
of  recent  origin,  superior  in  qualiiy,  and  much  better  adapted 
for  this  climate  than  the  old  kind^i  uppear  ever  to  have  been. 
Few  of  the  latter  could  be  successfully  cultivated  without 
the  aid  of  walls;  whereas  most  of  the  new  vanelies  produce 
abundance  of  excellent,  fruit  on  standards  or  dwarfs  in  the 
open  ground.  Even  in  Fmnce  the  old  varieiiei»  are  now 
decaying,  although  the  climate  is  there  most  congenial  to 
them. 

The  pear  is  chiefly  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on 
the  wild  pear  stock,  or  on  stocks  raised  from  the  seeds  of 
cultivated  pears,  called  free  stocks ;  the  former  are  however 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  also  grafted  on  the  quince,  winch  is 
most  proper  for  dvrarf  trees,  or  for  moi^t  soil,  and  has  also 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  trees  earlier  into  a  bearing  state. 
It  may  be  also  grown  upon  the  medlar,  and  the  white  thorn 
{Craiee^ui  Oxtfacanthit),  but  on  these  the  disparity  of 
growth  between  the  respei-tive  stems  occa^iions  a  short  dura* 
lion  of  the  union.  The  enlargement  of  the  pear-stem  in 
the  case  of  strong  growing  varieties  is  indeed  generally  too 
much  for  quince  slocks.  There^are  several  varieties  of  the 
quince,  and  the  sort  that  has  the  broadest  leaves  and  which 
has  the  nearest  correspondence  in  regard  to  horizontal 
growth  with  that  of  the  [>ear  should  be  preferred  for 
stock*. 

The  pear-tree  will  thrive  in  any  rich  loamy  soil ;  but  it  la 
only  where  the  subsoil  is  naturally  congenial,  or  rendered 
so  artificially,  that  it  will  continue  to  produce  good  ci-ops  of 
well  tlavourcd  fruit.  A  clay  subsoil  is  bad,  and  so  is  in 
fact  any  other  that  will  hold  water.  Good  drainage  is  abso- 
lutely neeessary,  and  shallow  planting  cannot  be  loo  much 
recommended.  The  monks  in  former  times  were  aware 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  having  the  roots  near  the 
surface;  for  stones  and  blates  have  been  found  below  old 
fruil'treea,  which  had  been  planted  at  monasteries  onco 
in  their  possession. 

Manure  is  not  so  liable  to  prove  injurious  to  the  pear  and 
apple  OS  it  is  to  slone-fiuitjj.  On  the  contrary,  unless  the 
trees  be  growing  too  slrong,  manure,  judiciously  applied, 
will  always  prave  beneficial. 

Pears  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  exjiense  of  walls,  but 
this  is  often  an  unnecessary  expenditure  for  want  of  a 
properly  formed  border,  and  ihoroujrh  draining,  where  tfae 
subsoil  renders  such  necessary.  Brick  rubbish  is  a  good 
boitoming ;  or  a  bed  of  concrete,  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  laid  sloping  from  the  wall  towards  a  drain  in  front, 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  modes  that  could  be 
practised ;  and  it  is  the  only  eft'ectunl  one  to  prevent  the 
roots  fjroin  penetrating  beyond  a  limited  deptL;  for  they 
will  ollen  find  Iheir  way  ihfou«h  a  atratutu  of  stories  or 
brick  rubbish.  The  depth  of  soil  need  not  exceed  2k  feet. 
The  best  season  for  transplanting  is  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  huvc  fallen  m  autumn. 

Standard  trees  may  be  plantetl  from  2a  lij  30  feet  iipart, 
or  where  vegetables  are  intended  to  be  cultivated,  the  dis- 
tances may  be  40  feet  between  the  rows  and  20  leet  m  ihe 
rows.  Dwarf  trees,  or  quince  stocks,  will  nol  require  more 
than  15  feet  distance,  Wall-trees  should  be  ai  least  20 
feet  apart,  and  for  some  vnrieliea  ao  feet  will  not  be  too 
much. 

The  modes  of  training  the  pear-tree  are  various.  Against 
walla,  the  three  priucipul  meihodsareihefan-shupe,  its  reverse 
Ihe  ppudulous.  and  mlci  mediately  the  horizontal,  whit^h  is 
that  inobi  generally  adtipted.  In  ihe  fan  method  the  central 
part  of  the  tree,  froiu  the  upright  position  of  the  branches, 
or  their  near  approach  to  such,  is  apt  to  become  t(x>  strop 
On  the  contrary,  the  pendulous  training  induces  debi' 
when  the  trees"  begin  to  bear  hea\7  ciopa.    By  annut 
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cutHii^  back  a  central  siioot  to  about  a  foot,  and  training 
brnnches  horiionlally,  right  and  lei'r,  the  vigour  oi"  ilie  tree 
is  equally  distributed.  It  ufic?n  happens  thut  in  this  mnde 
the  bi-BUidios  only  produce  fimt  towards  their  extrennties. 
Wher^  this  is  iht*  tase^  u  shoot  should  Ire  encouraged  near 
the  oris^in  ef  the  honzonttsl  hiaiich,  and  trained  in  ilie  in- 
terval, atifl  at  some  distance^  fqv  three  feet;  tUilher  along; 
the  branches  another  may  be  lasd  in  a  similar  manner^  and 
BO  on,  care  being  takeu  that  each  is  stripped  when  its  elon- 
gation reaches  the  place  where  another  ha>  it*?  ortgin.  These 
shoots  will  ^jenemlly  become  as  fruitful,  after  two  or  llnee 
years,  as  ihe  portion  Qt  wood  of  the  saruc  a*je  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  ibo  branches  tliemselve*. 

Train ine:  against  espaliers  was  formerly  mnre  practised 
than  at  present.  Tlie  dilhcully  of  gettiui^  the  old  varieties 
to  bear,  apart  from  a  wall,  to« ether  wiih  the  expense  of 
erecting  the  espalier^  and  the  liability  of  iis  maieriaU  to 
decay*  have  no  doubt  tended  to  bring  this  mode  into  dis- 
use. It  is  however  worthy  of  remark*  that  a  greater  extent 
of  foliairecan  be  exposed  to  direct  light  by  espalier  train- 
ing ibrui  by  any  other  on  an  erinal  exitjnl  of  Kround.  New 
varieties  t;\i11  do  away  wilh  the  objection  of  nti[>rosluctive- 
ness;  and  although  the  contact  of  nielcillic  siubrtlanees  is 
not  coui^enial  to  veifi?table  growth,  yet  the  principal  support? 
of  the  espalier  nii^^ht  be  constructed  of  casi-*ron,  whieb 
would  prove  an  ultimale  saving;  the  small  mtermedinte 
wotM.l  work  that  would  be  retjuisae  could  be  easily  replaced* 

In  the  cut  rival  ion  of  pears  as  slamlards,  the  head  i3 
allowed  to  lake  nearly  its  natural  course,  being  only  sub- 
jeried  to  such  rcgLilntiyns,  by  pruniuii^t  as  are  necessary  to 
pre^scrve  the  equality  of  the  principal  branches  with  regard 
both  to  strength  and  distance  ;  and  likewise  to  render  the 
wbtile  Rutlicienlly  thin,  iu  order  that  the  aun*s  rays  may  be 
freely  admitted. 

In  some  siuiationt,  niftny  kinds  of  pears  remain  long  un- 
fruitful ;  the  best  means  of  rendering  tbem  otherwise  is  of 
course  a  most  important  desideratum.  So  lon^  as  oircum- 
fttances  are  very  favouralde  for  the  growth  of  wood,  blofisoni' 
buil*  are  not  likely  to  he  produced  ;  the  production  of  the 
latter  results  friuu  a  more  inspissated  state  of  the  juices; 
and  will  not  take  place  whilst  a  copious  tlow  of  sap  is 
conlinuetl.  This  may  be  interrupted  by  ligatures,  ringing, 
grafting,  or  other  analogous  means.  But  the^e  means  fr«» 
quenlly  aHord  only  a  temporary  remedy,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  pro  (CSS  is  at  the  expense  of  the  energies  of  the  tree, 
10  that  it  is  rendered  too  weak  for  future  bearin^^.  There  is 
still  a  more  imporlant  object  which  the  above  means  are 
not  calculated  lo  aflect.  If  the  roots  are  in  a  cold  subsojl 
or  out  of  the  reach  of  solar  intluence,  the  truit  will  only 
aef|mre  an  inferior  degree  of  llavour.  If  however  the  tree 
be  cruefully  removed  U'or  doing  which  autumn  is  the  best 
aeasun),  the  sod  well  dug,  or  even  renewed,  and  the  tree 
deprived  of  such  roots  as  cannot  be  brought  to  a  horizontal 
position,  ncimely,  that  in  which  all  the  others  should  he 
placed  when  repluuted,  and  if  this  bo  done  fx%  shallow  m 
possdile.  a  satisfactory  check  will  be  occasioned,  fruilful- 
iiess  induced,  and  thivour  commuoicAted. 

The  management  of  dwarf  staudurds  is  similar  to  that 
required  for  lall  standards,  excepting  that  the  bead  is 
formtid  at  tlie  height  of  one  or  two  feet  t'rom  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  six,  ihe  usual  height  allowed  for  the  stems  of 
standard  trees  in  orchards,  or  where  under-cropping  is  car- 
ried 01%  as  in  raarket-gnrdeos,  where  the  dwarf-headed 
trees  would  obstruct  the  growth  of  vegelahles  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  their  stem.  Dwarfs  however  have 
some  imporlant  advantages;  a  large  bead  is  sooner  formed, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  so  liable  to  ue  blown  down. 

The  French  modes  of  training  f^n  Qitcnouillr*  or  /?w  Pyra- 
wiic/ff  cannot  he  strictly  adopted  in  ibis  country  willi  advan- 
tage, owing  to  the  richness  of  ibe  soil  and  moisture  of  the 
«hmate,  circumstances  which  are  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  shoots  rather  than  friiit-buds,  and  this  tendency  is 
farther  encouraged  by  shortening  the  shoots  to  the  extent 
vhich  the  French  recommend.  In  both  these  modes  tiers 
of  branches  proceed  from  a  central  *itera  ;  in  the  pyramidal 
form  the  branches  are  horizontal,  each  tier  being  succes- 
sively  shorter  than  the  one  below,  la  the  Quenouille  the 
branches  are  eurvefl  downwaids,  and  this  incMlc  miglit  be 
successfully  practised  in  this  country,  by  leaving  the  shoots 
at  full  length,  cure  being  taken  that  all  upnijht  sboola  are 
shortened  in  summer. 

The  pruning  of  standard  pear-trees  is  usually  coufiiied  to 
ihe   winter  regulation  of  the  branches  by  tbinningy  and 


shortening  wliere  the  subdivision  of  branches  is 
where  they  are  too  weak.     Wall  and  espalier  tr«s 
both  a  summer  and  winter  pruning.     In  snnnneri 
of  shoots  wUI  be  produced  beyond  that  which  fj//j 
quired  for  training.     If  ihes^  are  allowefj  to  grot 
interruf)tion  durin)^;;  a  considerable  part  of  the 
then  at  once  cleared  away,  the  tree  is  apt  to  n?wvBi 
from  which  it  does  not  soon    rec4)ver>    If  the  hi 
shortened  too  much  ur  too  early^  the  buds,  wliidi 
otherwise    have    proved    blossom  buds   in   the 
springi  will  immodialely  become  exciied  (other 
for  the  flow  of  sap  being  cut  ofOt  ^tid  burnt  into 

[MoKPIIOLOGY.] 

In  order  to  avoid  this,  whicn  is  a  en  -  <''  ''•--i 
rciiee,  a  portion  of  these  supertluou- 

Slopped  at  nnearly  penotl.andafterwui  .    „ r^ 

the  middle  of  June  part  of  them  may  be  cut  WUo 
two  or  three  inches  of  their  base  ;  and  thus  by  dt^i 
whole  will  be  ultimately  reduced,  wilhont  any  grttt 
den   deiangement  of  the  general  flow  of  the 
winter  pruning  is  attended  with  less  %ital 
tree.     It  con  Joists  chiefly  in  shortening  spun 
fruit-buds  and  judiciously  thinning  tbem. 

If  borders  are  well  made,  there  will  be  lets 
raising  the  trees  after  they  have  been  once  planldl 
afler  four  or  live  years,  it  will,  under  alt  cirrumili 
prove  advantageous  to  remove   the  trees  from  ]hti 
trench  the  border,  and  replant,  spreading  the  roolif 
the  surface  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  incttnit\g 
dow^n wards*     Cutting  the  roots,  without  entirely 
the  tree,  is  attended  wilb  the  disailvaniages  ariiing 
partial  loosening  of  the  soil,  :;nd  the  ditficuhyjt^t 
the  perpendicular  portions  of  the  root 

A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  pears  w\\\  b 
enumerate<l  in  the  article  Frfit* 

PEARCK,  ZACHARY,  horn  If-DO,  died  17?4. 
nent  djvme   and   scholar,   and  a  prelate  of  the 
church,  who  went  through  what  has  been  Iheco^ 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  of  the  class  tod 
lieloMgs,  the  ijramnuir-school,  the  university*  a  cilj  Ij 
deijnery,  and  a  bishopric.     He  was  the  son  of  a  disIiQ 
Ilolboni,  and  a  pupil  in  Wastrainster  School,  from 
he  passed  lo Trimly  College,  Cambridge.    At  Carabr 
was  best  known  as  a  polite  classical  scholar, 
1716,  before  he  took  orders,  that  he  published 
Cicero  De  Oraiore.     He  inscribed  it,  at  a  '" 
tion,  to  Ijird   Chiefs  ustice  Parker,    though  lie 
known  to  him,  and  this  circumstance  led  lo  a 
and  patronaq^e  which  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  bin. 
Lord  Chief-Justice,  bein^  made  Lord  Chan ct,dl or  ioon 
took    Mr.  Pearce  into  Ids  family  as   bis  donieftie 
tain.     Piiefermont  now  flowed  inuponhim.    Hon 
sen  ted  to  the  livinj;  of  Stapleford  Abbots  in  EsscXfSt 
lomew,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  finally  of  St' 
in  the  Fields,  London.    This  last  appointment  imi 
He  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  ir39,  in  K^5 
of  Bangor,  and  in    17J6   bishop  of  Roctiester,, 
deanery  of  W^estmiuster  annexed,  which  he  al 
signed.     He  wished  also  to  resign   his  hishi 
mi^dit  complete  certain  literary  labours  m  *! 
engaged,  and  have,  as  he  expressed  it,  some 
repose  between  the  bujiiness  of  life  and  eleriutT. 
plication  to  the  crown  for  permission  to  resign  HAtnW 
circumstance  in  bis  history*     It  was  a  new  case,  "** 
were   diHiculties  about  the  appointment  of  * 
Finally,  the  kinsr,  George  UL,  intimated  persoi*  _ 
bishop  thnt  it  must  not  be  thought  of.     Hd  died  tl 
Ealing,  January  29,  1 7;4. 

Passing  over  sinj^le  sermons,  or  small  tracts, <>f 
bishop  Pearce  was  the  auttior,  hy  pulilishcd,  after  hi» 
of  Cicero's  *  Orator,'  an  edition  of   Longmus,  vHh  i 
Latm  versiim  i  a  Review  of  the  Text  of  *  Paradiwl^J 
the  '  Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated;*  but  the  tl 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  isuai' 
considered  to  he  a  most  valuable  addition  to  biblical  ..-^ . 
tnre,  wns  not  published  till  after  his  death,  when  it  upt^  \ 
w-tb  the  title  of  '  A  Communrary,  withNotes^  •: 
EvanE;elists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  logci 
new  translation  of  8t.  PauPs  First  Epistle   to   the 
thians,'  '2  vols,  4to„  1777,    There  are  also  {bor  Toll 
Sermotis  on  various  subjects  by  *iim,  another 
work,  published  in  1778.     An  account  of  his  life  is 
to  Ihe  Commentary 
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r^mfiins  to  bd  adtlecl  that  he  numbefc^d  nmoB^  his 
']>  s  *iiiL'  of  l!vo  most  eminetil  men  of  ibc?  ago,  and  Ihut 
ii^<  Ui^liiy  G!i\iieMii^(l  aitd  veueratcd  throughout  his  long 

iARL  FlSliKRV.  The  fjshcrios  which  are  carried 
supply  the  nuiiket  of  tlie  \^orld  with  pearls  are  nu- 
Li%  and  some  of  ihcm  are  of  very  niitient  date:  thus* 
tsahery  lit  Call fU  in  Arabirit  which  produftid  the  pearl 
p.i  by  Tttvernier  for  1 10,000/.,  waa  celebrated  in  Pliny's 

%he  Old  World,  tlie  west  coast  of  Coylon,t!iat  of  Coro- 
l«hand  the  iV'isiEiu  Gulf,  are  among  the  more  promi- 
«t4liui)s.  The  Algenue  coast  and  the  Sooloo  Islauds 
Wnish  a  certain  share, 

^he  ^Qv,*  World,  the  neighbourhood  of  St,  Margarita, 
carl  Island,  and  otht?r  lucalili^  on  the  coast  of  Cu- 
ia,  furnish  a  great  many,  and  the  Bay  of  Panama  also 
ibute*  considerably  ;  hni  the  peark  whirh  we  have  seen 
Ilio  Wesvern  wurUl,  though  many  of  them  are  large, 
at  be  compared  with  those  of  the  East  in  shape,  colour^ 
general  Lfauty* 

the  latter  (Uheries,  those  at  Coylon  and  Tutucoreen 
»t  of  Coroniandel)  are  raonoprdies;  the  first  belons^ing 
e  government,  and  iho  second  to  the  Ea^it  Indm  ("oin- 
;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  of  much  value,  for 
rent  at  which  the  fishery  is  let  seldom  coTers  the  ex- 
(38  of  mana|:cment»  gnarfling,  &r. 
le  Bahrein  Ubnds  (Persian  Gulf)  give  a  raost  abun- 
harvest  of  these  heayiiful  molluscouB  siecretious ;  per* 
the   mr>st   abundant   in  t!ie  world.     Sixty  thousand 
mns  of  Bassorah,  about  90,(JUI>/.  sterling  of  our  money, 
often  more,  are  derived  from  the  fishery  in  about  two 
ths.  the  time  during  whirli  it  lasts,  the  eommencement 
I  in  June*     Here  there  is  no  monopoly ;   but  any  one 
Enigage  in  the  adventure  upon  ]mymenl  of  a  tax  nn  iho 
Ree  lo  the  government.     The  Persians  ttrinci pally  are 
igcd  fit  it,  and  thy  divers  arc  of  that  nation. 
|i«  Wcfitern  pearl  fisheries,  especially  ih'ise  on  the  coast 
"^lombia,   must  have  been  very  valuable  once.     Sevdlo 
is  said   tu  have  imported  upwards  of  G97  lbs.  in  the 
^B7.     The  second   Philip's   celcbnUod  pearl,  which 
1  250  ranits,  and  was  valued  at  I  50,000  dollars,  fame 
arj^arita.    These  prizeis  were  not  furgotten  in  1825, 
oint-stoek  cnmpanies   nigcd.     One  company  under- 
lie proseculion  of  the  Colombia  fishery,  and  another 
•Ited   in  that  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific,  both  with 
the  same  sucress;  for  in  1826  they  were  abandoned. 
I©   fine  specimens  of  the  shells  of  ^iollueea  were  sitat 
ft  by  one  of  them-     The  Algerine  ground  wa<  also»  wo 
A'e,  undertaken  by  an  Englisli  company  in  1826. 
t©    pearls  which   are  tho  objects  of  Ihc&e  fisheries  are 
in  the  shelh  of  Mf'feagrinfp,  or  pead-oysters.  as  they 
led,  and   principally   \i\  those  of  the  lipccies  named 
id  or  Mchagjina  margariiif^ra,    1  ho  best  ground  is 
[ered  to  ran^e  at  depths  varyn\g  from  li  to  8  fathoms  ; 
le  divurs,  who  usually  are  unhealthy  and  short-lived, 
,d  to  be  able  lo  remain  generally  from  a  minute  to  a 
It  and  a  half  under  water.     Two  minutes,  four,  and 
IX,  have  been  mentioned;  but  constructed  as  the  hu- 
ispiratory  and  circulating  system  is,  wo  should  think 
l-nicnlioned  periods  must  be  very  rare.    A  submer* 
\  a  minute  and  a  half  is  calculated   to  do  mischief 
I  in  ordinary  cases.    The  foilowinp  account  of  one  of 
bheries  is  from  Percivars  '  Ceylon  :' — 
»re  is  perhaps  no  spectacle,*  says  the  author,  *  which 
md  of  Ceylon  affords  more  striking  to  a  European 
ibe  bay  of  Comlatrhy  during  the  season  of  the  pcaid- 
This  desert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that  time  con- 
into  a  scene  which  exceeds,  in  novelty  and  variety, 
*st  anything   I  ever  witnessed;    several    thousands  of 
kle  ol  difi'erent  colours,  conntrie>t,  casts,  and  occupations 
inually  passing  and  repassing  in  a  busiV  crowd  :  the  vast 
iberi  of  small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the  shore,  with 
bazar  or  market-place  before  each,   the  multitude  of 
S  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl  banks, some 
hem  laden  with  riches;   the  anxious  expecting  connte- 
of  the  boat-owners,  whiie  the  boatii  are  apnmaching 
re,  and  the  eagerness  and  avidity  with  which  Ihey 
them  when  arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo;    the 
utnbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  merchants,  of  all  co- 
il d  all  descriptions,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who 
upied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  pearls,  tome  s«* 
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parattn^  and  assorting  them,  others  weighing  and  ascet^ 
tainmg  iheir  number  and  value*  while  others  are  hawkmg 
them  about,  or  drilling  and  bormg  them  for  future  u-:^;— all 
these  cireumstantes  tetid  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
value  and  importance  of  that  object  which  can  of  itself 
create  this  scene. 

'The  bay  of  Condalchy  is  the  most  central  rendezvous  for 
the  boat*  employed  in  the  tishery.  The  banks  where  it  is 
carried  on,  extend  several  miles  along  the  eoast  froaiManaar 
southward  off  Arippo,  Condatchy,  and  Pompan][K)D.  The 
principal  baiik  is  opposite  to  Condatchy,  and  lies  out  at  sea 
about  twenty  miles,'  After  the  survey  of  the  stale  of  the 
beds  and  the  consetiuent  report  to  government,  the  parti- 
cular banks  to  be  fished  aro  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  are  nana  11  y  purchased  by  a  black  merchant. 
The  government  however  sometimes  judges  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  fish  the  banks  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  pearls  lo  ttie  merchants. 

The  banks  are  divided  into  three  or  four  different  portions, 
which  are  fished  annually  in  succession.  These  portions  are 
completely  dislinct,  and  are  set  up  separately  to  sale,  each 
in  the  year  in  which  it  is  lo  be  fished.  A  sulfieieut  interval 
is  thus  given  to  the  oysters  to  attain  their  proper  growth; 
and  as  the  portion  first  used  has  generally  recovered  its  ma- 
turity by  Ibe  lime  the  last  portion  has  been  tished,  the 
fishery  becomes  almost  regularly  annual,  and  may  thus  be 
considered  as  yielding  a  yearly  revenue.  The  o>s(crs  are 
supposed  to  attain  their  complete  state  of  maturity  in  seven 
years. 

The  fishing  season  commences  in  February  and  ends 
about  the  beginning  of  April  The  period  allowed  to  the 
merrhant  to  fi&h  Ihe  banks  is  six  weeks  or  two  montha  al 
the  utmost ;  but  there  are  several  interruptions  which  pre- 
vent the  fishing  days  from  exceedih«j  more  than  about 
Ihuty.  If  it  happen  to  be  a  very  bud  season,  and  many 
stormy  days  intervene  during  tho  period  allot  ted,  the  pur- 
chaser of  tiie  fishery  is  often  allowed  a  few  days  more.  One 
considerable  interruption  proceeds  from  the  number  and 
diversity  of  holidays  observed  by  the  divers  of  different  sects 
and  nations  who  are  employed.  Manv  of  the  divers  are  of 
a  black  race,  known  by  the  name  of  Aiurawas  and  Parawas, 
who  inhabit  the  opposite  coast  of  Tutucoreen  ;  these  people, 
although  of  the  Muiabar  caste,  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
leave  off"  work  on  Sundays  to  attend  prayers  at  the  chapel 
of  AripjKJ. 

The  boats  and  donics  employed  in  the  fishery  do  not  he- 
long  to  Ceylon,  but  are  brought  from  ihp  Curoinandei  and 
Malabar  coasts.  The  divers  from  Colang  are  accounted  the 
best,  and  are  only  rivalled  by  the  Lubbahs,  a  tribe  of  Moors, 
who  remain  on  the  island  of  Manaar  for  the  purpose  of 
being  I  rained  in  Ibis  art.  Previous  lo  the  commeneemciit 
of  the  flehery,  all  the  boats  rendezvous  at  Condatchy.  and 
it  is  here  that  they  are  numbered  and  contracted  for.  They 
regularly  s;iil  out  and  return  together. 

*A  signal  f^'ti  is  fif«d  at  Arippo  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  wben  I  he  whole  fleet  sets  sad  with  the  land-breeze. 
They  reLuh  the  banks  before  day*hreak,  and  at  sun -rise 
et>mtncnco  fishing.  In  tliis  they  continue  busily  occupied 
till  the  sea-breeze,  which  arises  about  noon,  warns  thorn  lu 
return  to  the  buy.  As  soon  as  they  ajjpear  within  sight, 
another  gun  is  fired  and  the  colours  hoisted,  to  inform  the 
anxious  owners  of  their  return.  When  the  boats  c^roe  to 
land,  their  eargoea  are  immediately  taken  out,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary lo  have  lliera  completely  unluaded  before  night.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  succc-*s  of  thetr  boats,  ihe  owners 
i^eldom  wear  the  looks  of  disappointment;  for  alihouiih 
I  hey  may  have  been  unsuccessful  one  day,  they  look  with 
the  TL>oat  com|dete  assurance  of  better  fortune  lu  the  next; 
as  the  Brahmins  and  conjurers,  whom  they  implicitly  trust 
in  defiance  of  all  experience,  understand  too  well  ihe  libe- 
rality of  a  man  in  hopes  of  good  fortune  not  to  promise 
thera  all  they  can  desire/ 

*  Each  of  the  boats  carries  twenty  men,  with  a  tindal»  or 
chief  boatman,  who  acts  as  pilot.  Ten  of  tire  men  row  and 
assist  the  divers  in  re-asrendini:.  The  other  ten  are  divers; 
they  go  down  into  Ihe  sea  by  five  at  a  time;  when  the  first 
five  come  up,  the  other  five  go  down  ;  and  by  ihis  met  hud 
of  alternately  diving,  they  give  each  other  time  lo  recruit 
theui selves  lor  a  freab  plunge.* 

*  111  order  to  aet'elerate  the  descent  of  the  divers,  large 
stones  are  employed :  five  of  these  are  brought  in  e4ieh  boat 
for  the  purpose;  they  are  of  a  reddish  granite  common  in 
this  country,  and  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  round  at  voy  t 
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bottom,  With  a  hole  perforated  through  the  smaller  end 
hunkient  to  admit  a  rope.  Some  of  thy  divers  use  a  stone 
ftlmped  like  a  half'incujn,  whicU  they  fasten  round  tlic 
belly  when  Ibey  mean  to  de&ceiid,  and  thus  keep  their  feet 
free. 

'  Tnese  people  are  accustomed  to  dive  (Voin  their  very  in- 
fancy, and  fearlessly  descend  to  the  bottom  in  from  four  to 
ten  faihotrii  water  in  aaarch  of  the  oysters.  The  diver,  when 
he  is  about  to  plunge,  seizci  the  rone  to  which  one  of  the 
fitoues  \vu  have  described  is  atiaehedt  vvi;h  Ihe  toes  of  his 
right  foot,  while  he  takes  hold  of  a  hag  of  net-work  wilh 
those  of  his  left,  it  being  customary  among  all  the  Indians 
to  use  their  toes  in  working  or  holding  as  WfU  as  ibeir 
finj^ers?  and  such  is  the  power  of  habil,  that  they  can  pick 
up  even  the  smallest  thing  from  the  grounrl  wiih  their  toes 
u  I  most  as  nimbly  as  a  European  eould  with  his  fingers. 
The  diver  thus  prepared  seizes  anolber  rope  with  his  right 
lund,  and  holding  his  noslrUs  shut  with  the  Icft^  plunges 
ill  to  the  wafer,  and  bv  the  assistance  of  the  stone  speedily 
reaches  the  bottom.  He  then  himgs  the  net  round  bia  neck, 
and  with  rauefi  dexleriiy  and  all  |)0ssible  deispatcb  collects 
us  many  oysters  as  he  can  while  he  is  able  to  remain  ntider 
water,  which  is  usually  about  two  minutes.  He  then 
resumes  his  former  position,  makes  a  signal  to  those  above 
by  pulling  the  rope  in  his  right  hand,  ami  is  immediately  by 
this  means  drawn  up  and  brought  into  the  boat,  leavinjf 
the  stone  to  be  pulled  up  afterwards  by  the  rope  attached 
to  it.* 

The  serious  effects  whith  so  protracted  a  submersion 
must  produce  upon  the  human  frame  are  manifested  by  a 
(lischarKe  urwaterfrom  their  mouths*  ears,  and  nostrils*  and, 
frequenily*  of  bluod.  But  this  does  not  hinder  them  from 
gom;^  down  attain  in  their  turn.  *  They  will  often,*  con- 
tinues our  author,  *  make  from  forty  to  fifly  plunges  in  one 
day,  and  at  each  pluni^e  bring  up  »bout  a  hundied  oysters. 
Some  rub  their  budics  over  with  oil»  and  slufl'  their  ears  and 
noses  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering^  whde  others  use 
no  pi*ec;uaioii»  whatever.  Although  tlic  usual  time  of 
rematnmg  under  water  does  not  much  exceed  two  minutes, 
yet  tliere  are  instances  known  of  divers  who  could  remain 
four  and  even  five  minuter,  which  was  the  case  with  aCiiifre 
boy  the  la^t  year  I  visited  the  fishery.  The  longest  instance 
ever  knowii  was  that  of  a  diver  who  came  from  Anjango  in 
17'J7,  and  who  absolutely  i^raained  under  water  full  six. 
I  mi  notes.* 

The  last-named  period  seems  almost  hicredible,  but  there 
s  tio  it\i&on  to  doubt  Captain  Pcrcival's  evidence.  The 
bhief  horror  nnd  danger  awsiitiug  the  diver  are  concentrated 
in  the  groutid-hhark.  This  animal  is  a  common  and  fearful 
aliabilant  of  oil  I  be  seas  in  these  latitudes;  and  its  terrors 
leontinuatlv  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  divers,  that  they  seek 
jue  safely  in  supenialural  means.  Before  they  begin 
Hiving,  the  priests  or  conjurers,  who  are  know  n  m  the  Maltibar 
[  J B n ;J5  u ag e  by  t he  n a m e  o f  Pft/ai  Karni\\  o r  b i  n de rs  o f  s h a  r k s , 
lure  alwaysconsulted,  and  whatever  the  conjurer  says  to  them 
lis  received  with  the  mo*t  implicit  confidence.  The  prtipara- 
liion  which  he  enjoins  them  consii&ls  of  certain  ceremonies 
laccovdiUi;  to  the  caste  and  sect  to  which  they  belong,  and  on 
[the  exact  performance  of  these  they  Jay  the  greatest  stress; 
I  nor  will  they  on  any  account  descend  till  the  conjurer  has 
[performed  bis  ceremonies.  His  advices  ai'e  religiously 
[observed,  and  generally  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the 
[heahli  of  the  ilevotee.  The  diver  is  usually  enjoined  to  abi^tain 
I  from  Oil  ting  before  he  goes  to  plun^^o,  and  to  bathe  himself 
[in  frush  water  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
[Iftbours  of  the  day.  During  the  time  of  the  fishery  the  con- 
jurers stand  on  the  shore  till  the  boats  return  in  ibc  after- 
I  noon,  miUteriiig  prayers* distorting  their  bodies  into  various 
jttrange  attitudes,  and  performing  ceremonies.  All  this  time 
[they  ought  to  abstain  from  food  or  drink;  but  they  sorae- 
I  times  regale  iliemsclves  with  toddy,  till  they  are  no  longer 
[iible  to  stand  at  their  devotions. 

Some  of  the  conjurera  frenuently  go  in  the  boats  with  the 

[divers,  who  are  greatly  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  their 

I  protectors  along  with  thctu,  and  become  udditionalty  ven* 

lurous,     The  ileal  of  I  he  conjurers  who  go  in  the  boats 

appears  to  be  slimnlated  by  the  hotjo  of  a  v.ilualde   pearl. 

I  As  a  body,  these  keepers  of  the  cun.Hciences  of   the  sharks 

I  jreap  a  rich  harvest ;  for,  besides  being  paid  by  the  govern- 

J  men t,  they  gel  money  ami  presenis  of  all  .sorts  from   the 

LY>luck  nietcbants  and  tho«e  successful  in  ilsbing  up  the 

oysters. 

'  The  address  of  these  fellows/  adds  Ca^tam  Pctxival, 


•in  redeeming  their  credit  when   -^  '  *  -^^ 

happens  to  falsify  iheir  prediction^ 

Since  the  island  came  into  our  p*.  -.-,-, 

fishery  one  year  lost  his  leg,  upon  which  the  hi'idc 

was  called   "to  account  for  the  di^^assier.     Hi 

the  most  sliiking  pictvu-e  of  the  knowk  ' 

the  people  ho  had  to  deal  with.     He  l^i 

an  old  witch  who  owed  him  a  gruil 

Colang,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  r  r| 

ration  which  for  a  time  rendered  his  spelU  Uiuim 

this  had  come  to  his  knowledge  too  late  iffprrM-nti 

cident  which  had  Imppened,  but  I  ha!  \ 

Ills  own  superiority  over  his  antagonist 

sharks  and  binding  up  their  mouths,  so  tiui 

dents  shovdd  happen  during  the  reason.     I 

the   conjurer,  the  event  answered  his  t 

farther  damage  was  sustained  from  th* 

fishery  of  that  year.  Whether  this  was  ^ 

and  charms  of  the  conjurer,  1  leave  m 

to  decide  ;  but  ccrtaiidy  it  was  firmly  beL  - .  - . 

by  the  Indian  diversp  and  he  was  aflerwartU  Mif 

in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration.* 

The  divers  are  paid  diflferently,  according  lo  lb 
agreement  with  the  boat-owners,  either  in 
a  proportion  of  tho  oysters  caught,  which  ih^fj 
chance  of  opening  on  their  own  account:    the  latH 
method   most   commonly  adopted.    The  agreen 
the  people  who  hire  out  the  bouts  arc  conducted  i 
same  manner.    They  contract  either  lo  receive  tl 
sum  for  ifie  use  of  their  boats,  or  pay  the  chief  fartBtftj 
banksacertam  sum  fov  permission  to  fi^h  on  iheiTi 
count.     Some  of  those  who  pursue  the  latter  plauiJij 
successful  and  become  rich,  while  other-     '  •  •?'-  '^  la 
the  speculation.     The  spirit  of  gambi 
exhibited,  for  oyster  lotteries  are  cai  i .    . 
extent,  and   thev  constst   of  purchasing    ^    ,i 
oysters  unopenea,  and  running  thechau'c  "I 
or  not  findmg  pearls  in  them.     These  blterieij 
favourites  with   European   olficci*s  and  gentle 
bual-owners  and   mcr^^hants  lose  some  of  the 
while  the  boats  arc  on  their  riituru  to  tho  be 
banks,  as  the  oysters,  when  alive  and  left  for  \ 
undisturbed,  frequently  open  their  shells  of  their  ofj 
a  pearl  may  then  he  easily  discovered,  and   the   ' 
vented,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  grass  or  soft  wooik  1 
closing  its  shell  tUl  an  opportunity  oH 
the  pearl.    'Those  fellows   who  aie   « 
among    the    fish    aUu   commit    many    wnjint-i 
even   swallow*  the   pearls   to  conceal    them:  \ib 
suspected,  the  plan  lot  towed  by  the  merchants  b  I 
felluws  up  and  give  them  strong  emettcs  and 
wliich  have  frcqucnily  the  effect  of  discoveriDg 
goods.' 

Captain  Pereival  thus  concludes  his  iutereatiitg] 
*  As  ^oi}n  as  the  oysters  are  taken  out  of  the  boiU 
carried  by  the  difrcreat  people  to  whom  the) 
placed  in  holes  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground  lo  lli<  ( 
about  two  feet,  or  in  small  square  places  cleared  « 
round  tur  the  purpose, each  person  having  his  own* 
division.    Mats  are  spread  below  them  to  prevent  tlwo 
from  touching  tho  earth,  and  here  theyara  1' 
rot.     Absuou  as  they  have  passed  through  . 
faction  and  have  become  dry,  they  are  easily  v[n 
any  danger  of  injuring  the* pearls,  which  migbl  I 
ca5e  if  they  were  opened  fresh,  as,  at  iLat  ttit 
rtquires  great  force.     On  the  shell  being  opened,  tbco 
is  minutely  examined  for  the  pearls;    it  is  u^ual  t-' 
boil  the  oyster,  as  the  pearl,  though  comr 
the  shell,  is  not  unfrequeutly  contaaiod  in  ti 
fish  itself. 

*  The  stencil  occasioned  by  the  oysters  being  left  to  ^jutnflj 
is  intolerable,  and  remains  for  a  long  while  after  the  ^^ 
is  over.    It  conupts  the  atmosphere  for  several  laik^n 
Coiidatchy,  and  renders  the  neighbourhood  of  lb 
extremely  unpleasant  till  the  monsoons  and  \i 
west  winds  set  in  and  purify  Ihc  air.    Tlie  itausnuStl 
howe\er  is  nut  able  to  overcome  the  hope  of  gnin? 
months  after  the  fishing  season,  numbers  of  pci 
be  i^ton  earuesJly  senrchini^  and  ponug  over  iIil^ 
places  where  the  oysters  had  been  hiid  !o  pu5ti*t)  i*^ 
are  now  and  then  fortunate  enovigh  to   lind  a  j^wrll 
amply  compensates  their  ttxiubla  in  seurcJiiug  iift«r  L 
la  1797,  while  Mr.  Andrews  wtis  collector,  a  Cooly, or f 
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fellow  of  the  lowest  class,  got  by  accident  the  mo^i 
hh  pcnd  seen  tliat  season,  and  sold  it  lo  Mr.  Aii- 
I  for  a  VAr^G  sum. 

be  pearls  fumid  at  this  fishery  are  of  «  whiter  colour 
(liose  got  in  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  on  the  Arubian  coust, 
\x  othei  respects  are  not  accounted  so  pure,  or  of  sncLi 
'^'if  f|uality:  for  though  the  white  pearU  are  more 
I  Europe,  the  natives  prefer  iliose  of  a  yellowish 
St.  Olf  Tutueoreen,  which  is  on  thcCiromnndel 
nearly  opposite  to  Condalchy,  there  is  another  flahery ; 
%e  pearls  found  there  are  much  infiTior  to  ihopc  two 
s  I  have  mentioned,  being  tainted  with  a  blue  or 
ti  tinf>e. 

prepannj^Mho  pearls, particularly  in  drillingand  string- 
icni,  the  black  peuplo  aie  wontJerfntly  expert.  I  was 
auch  struck  with  ihe  instrument  they  employ  in  drill- 
swell  as  Iho  dc?tlerity  with  whitli  they  u^o  it*  A 
ne  made  of  wood,  and  of  a  sliape  resembUti^  nn  td>tuse 
ed  cor»e,  about  six  intlies  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
ported  U|Jon  three  feet,  each  Iwolvo  iuchcs  lonij.  In 
pper  Hat  surface  of  Ihtt*  muchine  hnWs  or  pits  are 
1  lo  receive  the  larger  pearls,  the  smAller  oneii  heiug 
fi  with  a  111  lie  wooden  hammer.  The  diilling  instru- 
are  spindles  of  various  sizes,  accordtn;;  to  that  of  the 
J  they  are  turned  round  in  a  wooden  head  by  means 
MW  handle,  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  peails 
placed  in  the  pits  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
IM  point  of  the  spindle  adjusted  to  ihera,  the  workman 
*  on  the  wooden  hi  »d  of  ihe  machine  wiih  his  left 
^hile  his  right  is  employed  in  turning  round  the  bow 
During  the  process  of  drilling,  he  occasionally 
JUS  tfie  pe:\rl  by  dipping  the  Inile  finger  of  his  right 

ta  cocoa-nut  filled  with  water,  which  is  placed  by  him 
purpose  ;    this  he  does  with  a  dexleriiy  and  quirk- 
ich  scarcely  impede  the  operation,  and  can  only  bo 
red  by  much  practice. 

BV  have  aUo  a  variety  of  other  instruments  both  for 
'  and  drilling  the  pearls.  To  clean,  round,  and  polish 
» that  state  in  which  we  see  lheni,a  powder,  made  of 
iris  themselves,  is  employed.  These  different  ope- 
in  preparing  the  pearls  occupy  a  great  number  of 
>k  men  in  various  pads  of  the  island.  In  the  black 
peliah  of  Columbo,  in  particular,  many  of  them 
fry  day  be  seen  at  this  work,  which  is  well  worth  the 
d  of  any  European  who  is  not  already  acquainted 
[Aticula;  Makleacea;  Shell.] 

RL-ASH,      [P0TAK?TttM.] 

RL-HEN.    [Payonid.b] 
R  l>-0 Y  sTEH.    [A%ncuLA ;  Malleacea.] 
RL  UIV'EK.     [Mississippi,  State  of.] 
RL  SPAR,  a  mineral  which  occurs  massive,  and  also 
led.    The  primary  form  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  the 
which  k  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  raag- 
!»rbonale  of  lime;   but  the  cunature  of  the  planes 
[f8  e\;icl  raeusureraent.     Cleavage  easily  affected  pa- 
to  the  faces  of  the  primary  form.  Hardness  sufficient 
h  caibonafe  of  lime  readily.     Colour  whitish,  grey- 
rtellowish,  or  biownish.    Lustre  pearly  in  geuerul. 
^ent     Opaque.     Speciflr  gravity  2  83, 
Nres  slowly  in  nitric  acid.    The  fragments  heated 
low-pipe  are  ntintcted  by  the  magnet. 
Brs  abundantly  in  tlie  lead-mines  of  the  north  of 
I,  in  those  of  Derbyshire,  and   also   in  Devonshire 
El  wall.     It  occurs  also  in  many  p^irts  of  Europe  and 
•    Analyzed  by  Hiasmger  it  yielded: — 

m 

Carhooicaeid         •  .  44*60 

Lime               ,          ,  .  27*97 

Ma-ne&ia        ,         .  ,  21*14 

Oxide  of  iron            .  .  3'40 

Oxide  of  m.inganeso  <  1*50 

9S'6I 

IL-STONE  occm-s  massive  in  great  beds  in  clay, 
r,  and  &ec»j-.>d«ry  tiup  ^ork^5.  The  structure  h  pranu- 
ifton^^ists  of  roundish  masses  which  vary  in  size,  nnd 
sutnetimei  from  one  lo  tvvo  inches  in  diameter; 
fornieil  of  thin  concent iic  latuitiip.  The  surface 
and  shiniu)^,  and  the  lustre  pearly.  C Opaque. 
in(  on  the  edges*  Very  easily  frangible.  Fiuciure 
Colour  utiuully  grey,  but  sometimes  blnckish  or 
brown.  IlardncfcS  5*U  to  f».  Specific  gravity  2'34;^ 
at  Tokay  in  Hungary,  and  in  Spain. 
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A  specimen  from  Spam  gave,  by  Dr.  Thomson's  ana 
lysis — 

Silica            .  •  .  7a'4QO           , 

Alumina      .  .  •  IIGUO 

Peroxide  of  iron  •  •  4" 384 

Urae            .  ,  .  3000 

Potash          .  .  *  ^^00 

Water           •  ,  .  4*3^0 

9».*i64 
PEARLS  AND  MOTHER  OF-PEARL   consist,   ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hatchett,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  albu' 
men. 

PEARSON,  JOHN,  born  1613,  died  1686,  a  prelate  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  author  of  *  An  Expedition 
of  the  Creedj'  a  work  which,  having  been  greatly  Uiaed  up  to 
the  present  time  as  a  kind  of  text-hook  in  the  examinalioa 
of  randidates  in  divinity,  has  maintained  a  high  celebrity, 
and  been  several  times  reprinted.  He  was  a  native  of  tlie 
villam?  of  Snoring,  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1639,  on  the  eve  of 
the  civil  wars.  Lord-Keeper  Finch  appointed  liim  his 
chaplain,  and  presented  him  lo  the  living  of  Torrington  m 
Sutlolk.  But  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  parochial 
minister  was  in  London,  where  he  had  the  living  of  Saint 
Clement  Eastcheap.  and  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
obscure  parish  that  the  lectures  were  delivered  which  after- 
wards tbrmefl  his  celebrated  Exposition,  and  to  them  that 
work  when  so  published  was  dedicated.  The  first  edition 
wns  in  1658,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  ihe  worki 
of  Hales  of  Eton,  giving  to  them  the  title  of  *  Golden  Re- 
mams  of  the  ever  meraorablo  John  Hales.'  Hales  had 
died  a  short  time  before  m  penury  and  distress,  having 
been  deprived  of  hisTneans  of  subsistence  by  the  fanatical 
people  who  for  a  time  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the 
English  church. 

On  the  Restoration  a  proper  regard  was  had  for  Pcarson'e 
eminent  merits  as  a  rational  divme  and  diligent  preacher. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  kirig's  mundamuf, 
nmdo  a  prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  und  finally, 
master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  All  this  was  accom* 
plis^hed  before  the  end  of  the  year  1000,  in  whieh  the  king 
was  restored.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  Lady  Mur;;arci'A 
professor  of  divinity,  and  in  lf»62  master  of  Tnniiy  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1672  he  succeeded  Wilkins  m  iho  bi- 
shopric of  Chester.     He  died  at  Chester,  July  10,  I6ri6. 

The  *  Exposition  of  the  Creed*  is  the  work  by  which 
Bishop  Pearson  is  chielly  remembered,  which  has  not  only 
been  reprinted,  but  abridged  by  various  persons.  Besides 
this  work,  he  ia  the  author  of  a  *  Vindication  of  the  Epislhs 
of  St.  Ignatius,*  and  of '  Dissertations  on  the  Rise  and  Suc- 
cession of  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome.*  The  last  wa^  a  post- 
humous pubhcalion,  whicn  also  contains  the*  Annates  Pau- 
Hni,'  a  crilicftl  dissertation  on  tlie  series  of  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Paul. 

PEARSON.  EDWARD, 'D.D,.  born  about  1760,  died 
18)1,  (i  divine  of  the  churrh  of  England,  who,  it  his  life 
had  continued  a  few  yearns  l»>ngor,  would  probably  have 
attained  to  one  of  the  higher  dignities  in  that  churcfi.  Aa 
it  is,  it  is  as  having  well  discharged  himself  of  various 
duties  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  ho  beloiig<?(i^ 
and  of  the  duties  of  a  paribh  priest  at  Rempstou  in  Nol- 
tmgbain shire,  where  he  was  rector,  and  having  had  by  his 
writings  no  small  influence  in  the  church,  that  wo  have 
here  lo  speak  of  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Ipswich,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  waa  for  awhile  lellow  and 
tutor  of  Sidney  College,  and  afterwards  master,  and  elected 
the  Christian  Advocate  in  1609.  Beside  numerous  single 
sermons  preached  by  him  on  public  occasions.  Dr.  Pearson 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  thirteen  Sermons  addressed 
to  Academic  Youth,  delivered  by  him  in  St,  Mary's  Church, 
Cnmbridge.  He  published  also  a  *  Collection  of  Prayera 
tor  the  use  of  Families,*  and  various  tracts  m  divinity  not 
professedly  controversial.  But  his  fame  chiu'tly  rests  on  hia 
controversial  writings  against  auiogonists  of  two  very  op- 
posite descriptions.  There  arc  two  treatitics  of  his  a«raiiut 
those  who  adopt  Dr.  Piiley*i*  views  on  the  general  theory 
of  moral  obligation, and  llio^e  who  follow  him  in  some  of  ihe 
practical  conclusions  to  whirh  that  celebrated  divine  and 
moralist  conduHs  his  rtailers.  Tliese  IreatiPcs  excited, 
when  fir-it  published,  great  attention,  and  well  desene  to 
be  read  by  all  in  couneeiion  with  the  very  popular  and  on 
the  whole  very  eKcellent  treatise  on  *  Moral  and  Political 
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Lphilosophy  '  1o  wbicli  t^ey  reliilo.  On  llie  other  side,  Di* 
|Peai->ou  was  among  llie  iirt»t  lu  sound  an  alarm  respecims 
■tlm  danger  lo  whicli  the  church  wns  exposed  by  ibc  hinead 
I  in  ii  uf  Ciilvini*>Uc  views  of  the  Christian  dutrtniic.  On  ihia 
^■ubjeel  he  puhUahefl  viniuus  liaru  al  the  bei^inniiig  uf  Ihe 
upre^eat  cenliiry,  stivurul  of  which  were  ex|ne»?*ly  diructcd 
Imgaindl  Mr.  Suueon,  who  was  the  great  niainlamLT  of  Cal- 
Iviaifiju  in  the  universiiy  lo  which  l>i\  I'earison  Uelonged. 
Jill  fact,  he  stood  forth  ihe  champion  of  iho  Arminiaii  clergy 
|4ii  the  church,  and  the  champion  at  the  Stime  tunc  of  ihi> 
Vchuveh  itself  against  whatever  aeetnud  to  thieateu  its  in 
f  fegriiy  and  it^  per])elUity. 

It  seems  MiiueccAJsary  to  f;:ive  the  titles  of  a  long  list  of 
l^ritiugs  in  divinity  ;  hut  it  may  he  usefni  to  i^ay  lluit  a  com- 
Vple^tJ  liiit»  arrai>*{ed  thronotos/ieaUy»  may  he  seen  in  the 
I' Gentleman's  Magaziue*  for   Ibll,  where  il  is  ali>o  baid  of 

bun  tliat  he  wiu>  a  good  man,  of  gentle  and  benevolent  raaii- 
\  jiers,  kind  and  rharilable,  eui^y  and  pleasant  in  conveisialiun, 
^;li)udeai«  una^sumniix,  nmch  le^^pected,  and  beloved.  He 
[died  on  Au^uijt  17,1^11. 

PEAT  U  a  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  found  wherever 

the  Bfjil  has  been   long   houked   with  water  which  has  no 
I'OutleL  and  dues  not  completely  evaporate  by  the  heat  uf  the 
i  £un. 

When  dried  peat  is  cxaroined»  it  is  found  to  con&it»t  of 
tifoot^  and  Abres  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  from  the 
natural   wood   to   Ihe  eompletuly  black   vegetable   mould. 

From  the  nature  of  its  formation  under  the  snjfiice  of  water. 
)  it  acquires  a  porliun  of  tannin,  which  has  the  property  of 
I  preiervinjT  animal  and  vegetable  nuitter  from  decom- 
I'pohiiion.  Hence  lar;^e  branches  and  trunks  of  treeu  are 
•  fjjuiid  imbedded  in  peutp  which  have  no  mark  of  decompo- 
l-silton,  except  what  may  have  taken  place  before  the  wood 
1  wass  cotnpletely  iinmer»ed  in  the  peat.  Peat  contains  all 
'  Ihe  dements  of  the  richest  manure,  and  may  by  an  easy 
(i process  be  converted  into  humus:  for  this  purpose  the 
I  ligency  of  iilkalis  is  the  most  ejfectual.     If  the  liinuin   bo 

deCumposed^  that  of  the  vegetable  fibre  will  go  on^  and 
-ioluble    humns   \viU    be    fornieiL     When    peat    is   newly 

dug  up,  if  raustic  lime  be  added  to  il  belore  it  is  dry, 
'the  muisture  of  ibe  peat  slakes  the  lime,  which  acts  on 

the  gallic  acid  in  the  peat  and  nentralises  it.  If  this  mix* 
'  luie  be  then  exeitetl  to  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  ani- 

niul  matter,  isucli  as  urine  ur  dong,   oxygen  is  absorbed  inid 

caihojiic  acid  evolved;  and  the  residue  is  converted  mlo  an 

excellent  manuie,  containmg  much  soluble  hnmns.  The 
■  Siiine  may  he  etfccted  more  ahnvly  by  mixing  peat  wiih  chiy 

or  mui'h  and  ullowmg  the  mixture  to  leaiam  exposed  to  the 

atmosphere  for  a  considerable  time,  frequently  tiirinuL^  il. 
,  But  nothing  accebrales  this  proce***  hke  ihe  addtUun  of 
'  putresceni  animal  matter,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  and 
^  greatly  hastens  the  decouipusitiotL 

'  Tiie  soils  for  ^hich  peat  ftjims  the  best  manure  arc  iho 
I  chalky  itnd  clayey.  *Sand  has  too  little  tenacity  ;  it  lets  the 
l.ga&ses  produced  by  the  decomposition  escape,  instead  of  al- 
rlraciing  them,  as  clay  and  chalk  do,  and  prevenling  their 
I  CAcape* 

Tlio  burning  of  peat  destroys  the  vegetuhlo  matter  and 
j  leaves  the  earths  and  salts  behind.  They  tire  accordingly 
i  very  strong  stimulants  to  vegetation,  especially  that  of 
^clovers  and  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  the  leaves  and  stems 
'are  the  most  valuable  partS'     If  the  soil  is  well  Inrubhed 

with  vegetable   matter,  and  capable  of  bringing  an  abuii- 

dance  of  seed  to  perfection,  it  may  be  very  itaeful  to  apply 

stimulating  manures,  such  as  peat  as  lies,  to  increase  ihe 
J  veiduie;  but  on  poor  lioils  destitute  of  humns^  the  increase 
tof  the  stems  and  leaves  does  not  ensove  a  proportionate  in- 
I  crcifse  of  seed.  Hence  it  i&  oflen  remarked  that  soot,  pot- 
l  ash,  saltpetre,  and  similar  substances  produce  a  deceitful 

gro\Mh,  giving  a  rank  green  leaf,  which  is  not  succeeded  by 
I  a  heavy  car;  butt  on  the  contrary,  the  piuduce  in  seed  is 
I  fitlhcr  diminished  than  increased  by  the  use  of  tlie  aiunure. 
|\^'benever  a  stjinulaling  manure  is  used,  the  sod  should  be 
kmaturally  rich,  or  enriching  manure  should  be  apt'^^^^  ^^ 
l.liic  same  time.  It  is  of  tio  use  to  whip  ahoi^e  vvhicb  bus  had 
ifio  corn  and  i?»  half  starved;  and  land  which  is  exhausted 
Jcannut  be  made  productive  by  applymg  lime  or  ashes,  or 
Ljahnc  substances,  which  in  a  richer  soil  abounding  in  humus 
1  would  have  excited  the  most  vigoroua  vegetation. 

The  following  pmttculurs  of  the  conveisioti  of  peat  into  a 

rich  compost  \\ere  t;neii  by  Lord  Meadowhank  about  forty 
rears  ago,  and  sliow  that  the  i)nncipleB  which  we  have  here 
laid  down  wvre  known  to  hitn. 


He  recommends  taking  the  peat  out  of  tbi 
time  bcf^ore  it  is  used,  that  it  may  lose  a  portiiiQ  i 
lure,  and  be  lighter  to  c4iiTy.  It  i:^  then  to  be  c 
dry  *pot,  w  here  the  coinpoisi  heap  is  to  be  formed 
of  peat  is  to  be  laid  six  iu<  hes  deep  and  iltic^n  XM^ 
this  are  lo  be  put  ten  inches  of  g(^>od  >atd'duii|^ 
inches  more  peat,  and  over  this  lour  inches  of  dui 
alternately  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  fifet,  1 
should  then  bo  coclosud  all  round  wtth  a  wtll  uf 
covered  with  the  same  matenab  The  ptoportn^ 
dung  is  about  seven  cart-loads  totwcntv 
weather  is  mild;  hut  more  dung  U  re^i  i 

is  cold:  over  this  heap  ashes  or  lime  mui  ..."  ,-.  ,a| 
Ihe  proportion  of  a  carl4oad  to  twenty-eight  uf  tliul 
Thedunghhould  not  have  fermeuled  mui  si  kri.  if 
and  if  it  is  watered  with  urme  orihedra  \\ 

the  etlect  will  bo  more  rapid.     Animal  i  li 

refuse  of  jibinghter- houses,  and  every  subsiaaceij 
icadily  undergo  the  putrefactive  ferm  en  la  lion,  vrJ 
rate  the  process,  and  save  dung  m  Ihe  coinpotU 
pi^cons*'dung  can  ho  procured,  a  much  smaller] 
will  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  heap  iiioui 
pressed  down,  but  lefi  to  settle  by  its  own  wetslil 
heat  produced  by  the  rermenlatioti  is  vi  tl 

heap  may  be  turned  over  and  more  pt -  i 

wdl  keep  up  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  ituutt u  ly  * 
muas  of  black  mould.     It  may  then  be  put  oti  in 
the  same  quantity  that  farm-yanl  dung  would  l( 
and  conscquentlyt  by  a  liiile  lalKiurt  four  limes  thi 
of  manure  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  pca| 
dun^.     It  Is  found  llmt  lime  is  not  e&seuliul  to  \ 
lion  of  this  coiTi|jost»     The  fertuenlation  excited 
to  deconi}>o!ie  the  tannin  and  euuvert  il  into  a 
tract.     '1*1  je  libics,  partially  dccomi>osed,  are 
vegetable  mould,  and  the  whole  assumes  a  umA 
appearance.     A  complete  chemical  change  lias 
and  the  peat,  from  being  very  intlammable,  ii  i 
ciipable  of  combustion,  and  that  only  iu  a  very 
There  is  no  better  or  more  economical  mode  of 
peat  into  a  rti  h  manure.      In  summer  the  mln 
may  be  completed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks;  i(ivuit4 
a  longer  linio;    and   it   may  he  useful  to  give  ll 
occLisional  lining  of  fiesh  duiig,  as  is  done  wilb  11 
gardens  to  rcuew  the  heat. 

Where  a  great  extent  ot'  peat-moss  renders  lh« 
ment  of  it  desirable  *here  are  various  wa)4  u 
may  be  rechumed  In  some  places  ihe  |iMt 
removed,  and  the  loam  which  lay  below  it  ' 
of  a  very  fertile  nature.  This  couhl  only  l«  ^ 
banks  of  rivers,  into  uhich  the  peat  was  tloalod 
of  small  canals  dug  ihruugh  ii,  and  coniiiiuaid 
the  river.  In  all  other  eases  the  ror/i 
that  of  draining  and  consohdaiing.    In  l"^ 

the  water  must  not  be  let  off  too  rapiois  \\}\  im 
the  suriace  may  hecoine  so  loose  tind  dry.  tbil  Hi 
tion  can  take  place  iw  it.  If  the  water  is  drainodj 
lo  leave  two  feet  uf  peat  dry  above  its  le\el,  liu«i 
is  required  for  a  beginning*  Tho  besi  irajiru*d 
the  most  rapid,  is  produced  by  bringing  sand  or  { 
snflicit'nt  quantity  to  cover  the  surface  with  two 
inches  of  it  This  will  make  a  beginning  of  a  >dih 
potatoeti  may  be  planted.  At  fimt  the  sufficft, 
bear  the  wheels  of  a  cart  nor  the  tread  of  a  bofM] 
short  lime  a  solid  crust  wdl  be  formtsb  which  wi 
in  strength  aiul  thickness  as  cultivation  advAn< 
are  many  fine  pastures  iu  Scotland  which  once 
peal-mosscs.,  on  which  it  would  ha\'e  been  dangi 
man  to  walk,  but  which  now  bear  heavy  oxew* 
as  solid  as  any  pasture  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Man 
liming  are  the  most  efllctire  opeitiiions  m  bno( 
ibis  great  improvement.  Potatoes  and  oats  aietj 
lirst  crops  on  reclaimed  peat-inrjs*es.  It  is  long  I 
b-ecoine  capable  of  bearing  wheat ;  nor  is  tUts  ftfl 
commended  at  any  time,  unless  there  be  a  goQ 
sod  formed  over  the  peat,  Lavmg  down  togiu 
a  certain  degree  of  improvement  has  bcca  mm 
pasturing  with  sheep  at  fust  and  cattle  alien 
more  ilian  any  other  means  to  consolidate  the  , 
deepen  the  niuuld,  which  giiidually  increases  by 
positson  of  the  tannin  in  the  peaL 

A    patent  has  been   lately  obtained   bv   Mrtj 
managing  dircctur  of  the  Dublin  Steam  'Kavii 
^any»  fur  cumprcising  peat  into  a  douso  tuo^ 


>l0  coat  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  coal  in  its  proper- 
3f  producing  beat  by  combustion^  forming  an  excellent 
Doal  or  cokt%  It  ia  asserted  that  this  charcoal  is  much 
leombubtiblc  than  ibal  of  wood,  und  very  usc'ful  in  the 
ofacture  of  fire-works,  Mr,  Willioms  has  found  that 
10  ewts.  of  pit  coa!  and  "2i  cwts,  of  hiii  factitious  coal,  the 
ft  quantity  of  steam  can  be  generated  as  with  17^  cwla. 
I  coal  alone. 

b  proces'i  13  as  follows : — IramedintLdy  ftfter  being  dug 
triturated  under  revolving  edge-whcets  faced  with 
plates  perforated  all  over  the  s^urface,  and  ts  forced  by 
iresture  through  these  apertures,  till* it  becomes  a  spe- 
>f  piip»  which  IS  freed  ftom  the  greater  part  of  its 
tore  by  a  hydraulic  press*  It  is  then  dried,  and  con- 
it  into  coke  in  the  same  manner  ais  is  done  ^viih  pit 
The  factitious  coal  of  Mr.  Williams  is  made 
eotporatin^  pilch  or  rosin  melted  in  a  cauldron  wjtU 
* -^-  r  *\^fy  peat*charcoal  ground  to  powder  as  will  form 
y  moss,  which  is  then  moulded  into  bricks. 
L- . ^  ..  ^Jictionary  of  Arls  atid  Manit/actures,) 
B  use  of  peat  for  fuel  is  too  well  known  to  require 
^ ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  peat  is  made 
kllaud,  where  it  cannot  be  dug  out  of  the  solid  mon, 
k  brought  up  in  the  form  of  mud  from  a  considerable 
iQilder  water.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  small  strong 
fixed  by  an  iron  ring  to  a  long  pole,  in  the  manner 
ihtAk  e&nals  are  clearid  of  mud*  This  liquid  peat  is 
^hl  In  boats  to  a  place  prepared  for  its  nmnufacturc, 
V  bus  been  levelled  as  a  brick*yard  usually  is.  The 
Kiiid  Ia  spread  over  this  to  the  depth  of  siv  inches,  and 
►»tcr  is  allowed  to  drain  off  slowly:  when  tho  peat 
^s  to  dn',  men  fix  boards  to  iheir  feet  and  walk  over  it, 
I  to  compress  it;  and  as  soon  as  it  will  bear  cutting. 
lout  with  a  spado  made  on  purpose  into  oblong  pieces 
B  usual  Bise  of  peat,  which  is  about  eight  Dr  nine  inches 
And  five  wide;  the  treading  and  drying  have  reduced 
thickness  to  about  four  or  five  inches.  When  com- 
ly  solid,  I  base  peats  are  set  on  edgCt  and  afterwards 
^  loosely,  so  that  tho  air  may  pass  through  them. 
Mne  places  they  have  sheds,  for  the  purpose  of  protect* 
liem  from  rain.  They  soon  become  very  hard^  and  burn 
Ibkewoodor  coal  than  the  peat  which  is  cut  imme- 
ly  from  a  solid  moss.  They  give  a  vety  great  heat,  and 
•  A  OQol  which*  when  it  is  shut  up  in  a  close  vessel  to 
ihe  ci>mhuKlion,and  allowed  to  cool,  has  a  considerahlo 
piblance  to  chareoaL  The  ashes  of  this  peat  contain 
little  earih,  and  arc  very  light  and  white.  They  are 
danily  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  and  clover  on 
lands,  aud  for  this  purpose  are  extensively  exported 
IQ  sandy  districts  in  Guelderland  and  Flanders.  They 
lot  so  much  pii?.ed  for  stilt  soils.  Dutch  peat  is  u^ed 
Bel  for  all  the  purposes  of  manufactures,  e.toept  fur 
brgin^  of  tion,  for  v^hich  coals  are  imported  from  Eng* 
»nd  iht?  Netherlands.  The  pea  I- fens  in  Holland  begin 
:^  '  d»  and  the  fuel  is  )»^y  dear,  that  it   is   found 

I  cat  to  import  coals  from  England*  which  are 
1  cast  iron  stoves.  r 

I  V.        [SlTlD.E.]  ^ 

i^K^K.  riiO.  GIUSEPPE,  born  at  Milan  in  1763,  studied 
^  college  of  Somaschi  under  the  well  known  Father 
fc,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Pavia  to  study  the  law. 
t taking  his  degree  in  that  university,  he  returned  to 
li»  and  in  1810  was  appoinled  O'isi^tont  counsellor  of 
for  the  departments  of  finances  and  the  interior  of  the 
lam  of  Italy.  In  1  SI 4  he  lost  his  situation,  in  consu- 
me of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Lombardy,  a  circuni- 
»  which  gave  occasion  to  his  work  enlilled  *Saggio 
CO  sulla  Amniinistrazione  Fiimnziera  dell'  ex«Regno 
Uadal  1803  ol  1814/  which  is  a  useful  book  of  refer* 
for  Ihe  history  and  statistics  of  that  kin^dum.  In  1919 
Bs  appointed  deputy  to  theCongiegazioiie»  or  provincial 
ikbly  of  Mdan.  In  1821,  heinj?  seriously  implicated  in 
iticnipt  lit  an  insurrcrtion  ajjainst  the  Auslrian  govern- 
t,  ht>  was  oblip:ed  ta  cmigrnie.  He  first  went  to  Swii- 
ind,  and  from  that  country  to  Spain,  which  was  then 
inir  :i  jiornnd  experiment  of  a  consliiuiioual  government, 
iius  an  opportunity  of  observing  tho  national 
•I  the  spirit  of  the  various  pohlical  parties.  His 
rralions  on  Spain  are  in  the  shitpe  of  letters,  and  pub- 
id  under  the  folio wmg  title:  *Sei  Mesi  in  Ispogna  nel 
U'  III  1 822  he  proceetled  to  Portugal,  whero  the  same 
loai  and  parties  were  at  work,  and  be  likewise  recorded 
VipfoaMons  which  he  received  ta  that  country  maootber 
.   F.C^  No.  laas. 
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series  of  letters :   *  Lettere  4  Lady  G.  O.  dal  Portogallo.* 
his  predecessors  Baretti^  Alfieri,  Byron,  and  others,  he 
struck  with  the  inferiority  of  the  Portuguese  as  a  people  to' 
tiieir  Spanish  neighbours.     Returning  to  Spain,  he  visited 
tho  southern  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  at  Cadi 
at  the  fall  r>f  the  constitutional  t^overument  in  the  summi 
of  1823.     Me  then  embarked  at  Cadiz  for  England,  whei 

he  met  several  Italian  friends  and  broiher  emigrants.     Ii 

1825  he  w^s^  appointed,  together  with  Count  Gamba,  by  tlt9'- 
Philhellenic  Cumraitteo  to  convey  to  Greece  the  sum  of 
60,000/.,  the  fruits  of  a  loan  made  for  the  Greeks.  Having 
executed  bis  commission  at  Nauplia.  Peccbio  \isited  Smyrnr 
from  whence  he  embarked  for  England,  In  his  ehort  sti 
in  the  Lovant,  Pecchio  found  time  to  make  and  record  hi 
observations,  ns  he  had  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Thi 
was  a  critical  period  for  the  Greek  cause,  as  the  Egyptiai 
under  Ibrahim  were  carrying  everything  before  the 
in  the  Morea.  Peccbio*s  account  of  tho  aflfalrs  of  Gree< 
was  published  in  English,  with  that  of  olhtir  conieraporai 
travellers:  'A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Narratives  of  James  Emmerson,  Joseph  Pecchio,  and 
W,  H.  Humphreys,'  2  vols.  bvo.  The  hook  was  translated 
into  French  and  German.  Peccbios  account  was  nftoi 
wards  published  separately  in  the  original  IlaUan  :  '  Rel 
EioTie  dcgli  Avveniraenti  della  Grecia-' 

On  his  return   to  England,  towards  the  end  of  182i 
Pecchio  repaired  to  Nottingham,  where  he  gave  lessons  ii 
the  modern  languages,  and  he  afterwards  removed  to 
academy  at  York  in  the  same  capacity.     Towards  the  ei 
of  J ^28  he  mairied  an  English  lady  uf  property,  and  weiij 
to  reside  with  her  at  Brighton.     He  remained  for  seven 
eight  years  in  Brighton,  where  he  wrote  seYeral  works, 
which  he  embodied  his  remarks  upon  England  and  tti 
English.     These  remarks  are  expie&^ed  in  a  bpirit  of  fa: 
ness  and  discrimination  rarely  found  in  the  accounts 
England  by  foreign  writers* 

Pecchio  was  an  observer,  und  he  was  qIso  happy-tempered 
and  lively,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  came  to  England  with  prejudices  against  the  countiy, 
but  he  look  pains  to  study  it,  and  became  stronf^ly  attached 
to  it.     'Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon/  he  says  of 
himself,  *  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  triumphal  car  and 
the  trophies  of  his' half  hundred  viclohcs,  seduced  by  the 
beneflt!*  which  ho  had  imparted  to  my  own  country,  1  har- 
boured in  my  heart  for  many  yeai-s  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
England,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knovvrm?  and  stu- 
dying llie  country.'    {LAnno  mitle  oUocenta  tetiiUei  diilP 
Irighilicrm,  the  last  paragraph.)    And  he  observe*,  in  th« 
sauie  work^  that  the  Iialiaii  writers  of  the  last  century.  Ba- 
relti,  Algarotii,  Genovesi,  Filangieri,  Alfteii,  and  others 
were  all  admirers  of  England,  baiibal  during  twenty  year* 
of  war  the  sentimenrs  of  the  Italians  towards  the  country 
became  changed  ruilier  through  the  intluence  of  Frenoa 
opinions  than  from  national  animosity.     The  absolute  gi>-,^ 
vernment  of  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  instiiling  into  the 
rising  generation  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  Eoglund  i^  u  part 
of  their  education.     By  dailv  repeating  the  words  *onemiei 
of  the  Continent,'  *  tyrants  of  the  sea,'  *  monopolists,*  '  gr|»p- 
ing   shopkeepers,*    'pirates,*    &c.,   the    French  pcrsuided 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  Italian  and  other  uetgbboui% 
that  there  was  something  monstrously  horrible  in  the  exist- 
ence of  England  as  a  nation.     Even  men  of  abilities,  such 
as   Botta,  Gioia.  Munli,  and  others  adonted  the  common 
prejudice,  *  because  they  bad  not  studied  English  history* 
and  had  not  weighed  in  even  scales  the  good  and  the  evil 
that  England  had  done  to  the  resit  of  mankind,  and  com- 
pared ttiem  with  iho  good  and  the  evil  that  other  liattont 
hud  also  done.'     To  his  friend  Ugoni,  who  invited  Pecchio 
after  his  morriago  l«  go  and  reside  in  France,  he  answered^ 
'I  ehoiild  Uecome  doubly  lich  in  Frmnce  as  regard*  my  in- 
come, but  1  should  be  poorer  in  poac«  of  mind;  I  ibould 
loHO  that  sentiment  of  S4M:urily  which  I  fseX  in  this  atran^ 
iiluml,  and  I  i»hviuld  mL^s  the  courteous  hospitality  aud  ibo 
equanimity  of  English  life«  which  arc  to  me  a  full  comoiiK 
sation  for  the  unpleoMatQets  of  tbo  climate.     .      .      Kjm^ 
the  view  of  tho  iM.ighbouhng  cemetery  in  which  I  aA>^\^ 
buried  some  day  is  plcaiuint  tome/     (Uguni,  f'ii^M  #   ^^  ^ 
di   Gtutepjw  /Vcc/iiVvP^fiai  1^36,  p.  ^o.j    Wbtm  " 
this,  Pecchio  bid  W-cn  f  jr  some  time  suif^i^^ 
ease  of  the  cbest*  which  terminated  kis  bfr  *^ 
His  death  wtacilin  and  fesigncd,jiiid  Jb« 
parish  cbufcii}ifd  of  Hove  sc4 

tub  •wk*  akesdy  imtiiw^ 
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1,  *  OMervazioni  fiemi-serie  di  un  Esula  suir  IngbiUerra,' ' 
being  a  aeries  of  sketches  of  English  habits  tmd  manners, 
each  sketch  forming  a  separate  chape i,  and  showing  ibe 
ihiidows  as  well  as  the  h^hts  of  English  lil'e.  The  skotche:* 
are  true,  humorous,  and  interesting.  Many  things  stiik<j  a 
foreigner  which  appear  commonplace  to  a  native,  but  even 
a  native  may  learn  from  Pecehio*!*  hook  to  form  a  more 
just  estimate  of  his  own  country.  Among  fjlhcr  sketches, 
those  of  the  Coantiy  Mavkcls^  the  Sailors  at  Wapiung»  the 
Betrothed,  the  Young  Ladies  of  England,  and  the  Roads, 
deser^tJ  notice.  In  a  chapter  entitled  *  Enj?land  the  Refage 
of  the  Oppressed' he  descrihci  with  much  hnniour  the  cu- 
rioua  mixture  of  cmigrantB  of  all  countries  whom  he  saw  in 
London  in  IS23.  2,  *  Storia  delta  Economia  pubblica  in 
Iralin/  8vo,,  Lu;»ano,  1829.  This  is  perhaps  the  mast  im- 
portant of  Pec<jhio*a  works.  A  collection  of  the  Italian 
economisls  wa»  made  by  Custodi,  whic!i  fill*  about  fifty 
%*olunies.  Pecchio  has  taken  the  principal  of  those  wrileri* 
in  order  of  lime,  and  has  given  a  shoit  but  clear  abstract 
of  the  works  of  each.  He  has  added,  first,  an  introduction 
on  the  prngress  of  political  knowledge  in  Italy;  second,  at 
Ihe  end  of  th»  work  a  comparison  between  the  English  and 
the  llahan  wnierson  political  economy;  and  third,  a  state- 
ment of  the  improvements  effected  m  the  various  Italian 
Blaies  during  the  eighteenth  centnry,  in  consequence  of  the 
writinjjs  of  the  economists.  A  more  full  account  of  this 
b<K)k  is  given  under  Political  Economy,  .1,  '  Una  Ele- 
^ione  di  Memhri  del  Parlaniento  in  InL'hilicrra/  in  which  he 
describes  a  contcjited  election  at  Notunt^bum  in  182G. 
Like  ill  Pecchio**  sketches,  it  is  true,  vivid,  and  cntcriain- 
itig.  4,  *  Vita  di  Ugo  FoscoW  This  hiowraphy  has  been 
noticed  under  Foscolo.  5,  '  Storia  Cvilica  dclla  Pocsia 
Inglese,*  4  vols.  12mo*,  18*14,  which  he  left  unfinished; 
besides  other  minor  works,  whifch  are  noticed  in  !iis  bio- 
graphy by  Ugonit 

PECK,  a  measure  of  two  gallons,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a 
VusheL  [Bushel,]  It  is  uucd  as  a  measure  of  dry  goods 
ooJy. 

PECK»  FRANCIS,  a  learned  and  industrious  antiquary, 
was  born  ai  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  May  4,  1692;  and 
was  educated  in  his  notiv<s  to^vn*  He  afterward*  went  \o 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  louk  the  degree  of 
B,A.  in  1 71 5,  and  MA.  in  1727.  In  1723  he  wni  ptesentcd 
to  the  rectory  of  Godehy  Manreward  in  Lei ccstersl tire;  auft 
in  1736  ho  received  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
lincoln.  His  principal  works  were: — 1,  *  The  Antiquaiiiin 
Annnls  of  Stamfonl,  in  Liu  coin,  Ruilnnd,  and  Norilitimp- 
ton  Shii-es,*  fbl,  London^  17  27.  2,  *  Desiderata  CLiriosa,*ih0 
ftr»t  volume  of  whinh  was  printed  in  f^jlio,  London,  173i, 
followed  by  the  second  in  173j,  bnth  reprinted  in  4to.  iu 
1779.  .%  *  A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Discourses  wilrieu  both 
Ibr  and  against  Popery  in  the  time  of  King  James  IL,* 
4to.,  London.  1733.  4,  *  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Poetical  Works  of  Mr  John  Mdion»'  4to.,  Lontlun,  1740. 
And  5,  *  Memoii-B  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Oliver  Crr>ni- 
welh'  4to.,  L-^ndon.  1740,  Besides  these  ho  published  sc  eral 
B^rmans  and  poems,  and,  in  1742.  his  last  wi^rk.  a  volume 
of  religious  at*cours^»s.  He  contemplated  v^jrions  oiher 
works,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  completed,  hut 
none  were  ever  made  public.  Amon;^  hU  manuscripts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cave,  Bart.,  were  five  volumes  in  4 to.  fairly  Iransciibed  for 
the  pres«,  cntrilod  *  Monasticon  Anghcamim.'  These  aro 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Peck  con- 
eluded  a  laborious  and  useful  life,  July  9,  1743,  and  ivas 
buried  in  his  church  of  Godcby. 

(Nichols  Lit.  Anecd.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol. 
i.,  p.  507-521;  Chalmefji's  jSio^ropA,  Die,  vol.  xxiv.,  235- 
240.) 

PE'CORA,  the  name  given  by  Linnajus  to  bis  fifih  order 
of  Mammalia,  and  thus  defined  by  him  in  the  Si/stema 
Naturae : — 

Lower  ifjayor^  (denies  priniorcs)  numerous;  no  upper 
incisors.  Feet  hoofed,  bisulcate.  Food  by  plucking  up  (evel- 
lendo)  plantis  to  be  ruminated.  Ventriculc*s  4  :  the  Bumen 
Ibr  macerating  and  rnmiuating;  X\\e  Rettcufum  canct-lUied 
and  recipient;  the  Omams  manifolded  and  consuming; 
the  Ahnmufms  bauucd,  ascei^cent,  &c. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  the  definition  is— 

No  upper  itiriivr$  {dentrs pnmnrcs)i  six  or  eight  lower 
incisors,  very  remote  frorn  the  molflis.  Feet  hoofed.  Mam- 
mtB  inguinal.  The  genera  composing  the  oidcr  are  Ca- 
melu%    Moschus,   Cervas,    Capra,   Ovis,   and.  Boi.      The 
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Pecora  stand  between  the  orders  Glirtt  and 

MrNA?fT9,] 

PECQUET,  JEAN»  was  bom  »t  Dieppe  in  I 

studied  medicine  at  Montpellier;  and  whiles^ 
in  1647,  he  made  the  discovery,  for  which  ho  is  cbi 
brated,  of  the  receptaculum  chyli    and  the  tlioi 
[Absorption;  Lymphatics.]     HeafterwanU 
and  continued  his  researches  on  the  1 
showed  that,  the  lacteals  do  not,  as  L 
rainaie  in  the  absorbent  gland*,  or  ihu 
hut  in  the  receptacle  which  he  had  ditic^vcrcd; 
their  Huid  is  thence  transmitted  by  the  iborawic  di 
left  subclavian  vein.     His  discovery  may  be  siid 
put  ;in  end  to  the  idea  long  entertained,  th&l 
formed  in  Ihe  liver,  and  to  have  added  impor 
tion  of  the  Harveian  account  of  the  cLrculatii 
died  in  1674. 

PECTEN  (Malacology).    [Psctixii>jk-] 

PECTIC  ACID.     PECTIN.    The  jelly  of 
as    the    currant,    gooseberry,   Stc,   u   dislitiL 
gelatin,  or  animal  jelly,  in  containing  noaxole, 
was  fiist  obtained   by  Braconnot,  to  named  bjKi 
the  Greok  pectiii  C^i|<cric) ;  and  whenevei 
with  an  alkali,  pet^tio  acid  is  formed.     A 
are  intimately  connected,  ihey  may  bo  con>ju-*m  m 

Pectin  may  be  obtained  from  many  fruiu  by 
expressing  their  juice,  and  evaporating  it  at  i 
not  above  212*.     It  ma)'  also  be  procured  by  « 
to  recently  expressed  currant  or  gooseberry  ju 
hours  a   gelatinous  subif lance  separates,  which 
washed  with  weak  alcolml  and  then  dried;  in 
resembles  isinglass  in  appear;! nee,  and  when  i 
cold  water  it  swells  like  starch. 

Another  method  has  been  given  for 
which  is  that  of  mixing  the  clear  evpru 
rants  with  that  of  sour  cherries,  u hen  pccui 
the  liquid  being  poured  off,  tho  pectin  is  to  b 
cohl  water  as  lou^;  as  it  comes  away  coloured. 

Hot  water  has  less  action  upuu  dr)  pectin  tbftn 
has;  in  dilute  and  boding  alcuhul  it  aissolves  * 
solution  however  is  not  very  adhesive,     Pecii 
properties,  nor  does  it  render  iodme  blue  like 
pectin  IS  treated  with  nit  vie  acid,  it  yields  o: 
mucic  acid,  accoraprinicd  vvith  a  truce  of 
muUf-r :  hydrochloric  acid  is  rendered  of  a  fine  red 
it  when  they  are  heated  together,  and  red  UakM 
which  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia*     P«cun  hu 
found  in  the  bark  of  most  liecs. 

Pei'fic  acid  is  obtained  whenever  carbunate  of 
added  to  pectm,  but  carbonate  of  soda  doe*  not  , 
etfect,  nor  docs  ainmouia.  Lime-water  huwow 
converts  peclin  into  pectic  acid. 

Pectic  arid  is  perhaps  most  conveniently  obtained 
carrot ;  for  this  puipose  the  rasped  lo^i  is  to  be 
1  waler,  and  pressed,  till  it  ceases  to  diss.olve  \ 
j  lUO  pans  of  the  pressed  carrot  are  to  be 
with  five  parts  of  bicaibonato  of  pola&h; 
au^ain  pve&sed,  and  the  clenr  solution,  which  U 
(HniJ^hi  IS  to  bedecomposod  by  the  addition  of  i  at 
chloride  of  ciilcium,  which  yields  by  double  d< 
tion  an  insoluble  pectaie  of  lime;  this  \%  to  b( 
Willi  dilute  hydrochloric  acid«  which  sepaOLtes  I] 
acid, 

Pectic  acid  has  the  following  properties;  it  is  i 
jelly,  slightly  aciil,  and  reddeus  litmus  paper  very 
WIjcu  distilled,  it  yields  n  product  contiuninfl 
reu malic  oil,  but  no  truce  wnatever  of  ummoni 

It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  whether 
the  filtered  solution  acts  less  powerfully  on  Ui 
gelatinous  acid.     Although  it  contains  so  Hti! 
yet  the  solution  becomes  gelatinous  whva 
is  added  to  it ;  lime  or  baryies  water  also  o< 
tation  in  it, 

When  gelatinous  pectic  acid  is  gently  !i?alrd 
excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  in   a  pi 
brown-coloured  solution  is  Boon  obtained 
evaporated  to  dryncs^i,  the  poetic  auid  i^  luUiid 
tiryly  converted  mto  oxalic  acid. 

Tho  neutral  pectales  of  poUtib,  soda,  an ^  - 
dissolved  in  water,  are  separated  in  a  gela 
sotuii»ui  by  alcohol,  tu'^ar,  and  .saline  - 

Pectic  acid  is  dec  mnosed  bysul^. 
are  heated  together,  i.ad  nitric  aoid  il 
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A  o-ttilk  a<?i(l,  &e.    ^lost  of  the  stronger  or  tDmeral  acids 
lo  decora  pose  ihe  saliiie  compound:^  of  pectic  acid;  but 
kis  19  not  the  case  wilh  the  greater  number  of  the  vego- 
Me  acids. 
Accortling  to  Dr,  Thomson,  pectic  acid  id  composed  of— 


Eleven  equivalents  of  carbon 
Seven  equivalenl^of  hydrogen 
Ten  equivalontsofoxygen      . 
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^^  Equivalent 

^BCTIN  A'RIA.  I^raarck's  name  for  a  penud  of  AmpM- 
HM**  Cuvier's  fourth  family  of  his  Anmlide$  Tubicole/f, 
(r  lllrst  order  of  his  Annelides.  The  Afnjkttriiidfe  of  La- 
tTck  hrm  the  third  family  of  bis  dhibioii  of  Sedentarij 
the  othera  bein^  the  Dormtki^,  the  Mafdanidep, 
rpuliUa^-  Lamarck's  Amphitnhd^  contain  iho 
I  n  r  V  F<frtiuaria,  SaMlaHa,  Terebelfa,  and  AmrMtnte, 
Gff*«r^ic  Character. — Body  tuhicolar,  subcj-linurical,  at- 

Eed  posteriorly,  having  on  each  side  a  row  of  setife- 
ipple-hke  appendages:  the  fdaraents  short  and  fasci- 
i.  The  anterior  part  wide,  reiuse,  oblique,  with  two 
IJBibs  fpeignes)  of  golden  spanf?les  ( paillettes)  which  are 
fc-f  briUiant  and  transverse.  Mouth  elongated,  bilabialed, 
reminded  wtth  short  and  numerous  teniarles.  Four  pee- 
iMlod  branchife.  situated  externaHy  on  ibe  second  and 

E  segment  of  the  body.    Tube  a  reversed  cone,  mem< 
\m  or  papyraceous,  arcnaceonSt  not  fixed.     (LimJ 
vier  slates  that  their  intestine,  which  is  very  ample 
id  folded  upon  itself  many  limes,  La  ordinardy  filled  wiih 


l/I^.^^The  sea-coasts  of  temperate  and  warm  cli- 


^Simple,  Pectinaria  Belgica.     Seas  of  Europe. 
B&v— »^'-   Pectirfarite  are  the  Amphict^nes  of  Savignv, 
le  ^  V  of  Oken,  and  the  Cistenes  of  Leach,  accorcl  - 

gluL,  V...,  ,  ho  animadverts,  notiriihout  justice,  on  lliese 
Pi!p«tual  changes  of  name*,  which,  he  remarks',  are  likely 
^^MA  io  rendering  the  otudj  of  nomendalnre  ni.^re  ddi 
■[than  thiit  of  fBCt?i, 

■PBCTINIBRANCHIATA,  Cnvier's  sixth  order  of 
Eltropo*its.      The   sexes    are  separsitc.      The   respiiatory 

En*   consist  nearly  always   or  brancbii©  cumposed   of 
Urn  united  in  the  form  of  combs,  and  are  concealed  in 
^ak\  cavity  widely  opened  above  ihe  head.    The  Pecti- 
^^         '    ita    are    nearly  all   furnished   with    turbinated 
aperture  of  which  is  soraetimes  entire,  sonic- 
^#»    ii< itched,   sometimes   canaliculated,   and    most    fre* 
Itoy  c-apable  of  being  more  or  less  closed  by  an  opcr* 
Wm  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  animal  posteriorly. 
rbis  order  fi>rms  the  most  numerous  division  of  gn;st]o- 
is*  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spiral  uni- 
ft'^w,  and  many  with  shells  simply  conical.    Their  bran- 
'^,  eo TO  posed  of  numerous  leatlets  or  fringes  ranged  in 
*telie1  order  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  attached,  on  one 
K  tvf  three  linca  (according  to  the  genus),  to  the  ceiling 
<f  the  pulmonary  cavity,  and  which  opens  by  u 
ton  of  continuity  between  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
*     the    body.     Two  genera  only,  Cr/ctosioma  and   Heli- 
ia,  have,  in  lieu  of  Irancbise,  a  vascular  network  cover- 
*'  tlie  plafond  of  a  cavity  in  other  respects  simtlar:  these 
the  only  genera  that  re**pire  air  directly ;  all  the  others 
tti^  water. 

^fr  the  f^ctimbranchiata  have   two  tentacles,  and   two 

^neamcd  sometimes  on  particular  pedicles,  and  a  mouth 

H^form  of  ft  proboscis  more  or  Ims  elongated.    The  in- 

^Kst^^  organ   of  the  male,  attached  to  the  right  side  of 

*^%teck,  cannot  in  general  be  retracted  into  the  body,  hut 

^ni  back  in  the  brancdiial  cavity,  and  is  soraetimes  very 

(^.   [  K  XTOM  osTOM  AT  A,  vol .  i  X.,  Bticcin  urn^  p ,  4  5  4 ,  ]  Biia  - 

^  alone  is  nbte  to  retract  it  into  a  special  cavity  ihrouiih 

•Hnificv  pierced  at  its  right  tentacle.    The  re<^tura  and  tlie 

^uct  of  the  female  creep   also  along  -the  right  side  of 

c   ,._   ,,    j^^j  between  them  and  the  oranchiaj  is  a  paiti- 

Jrt  composed  of  cellules  concealing  a  very  viscous 

•/rving  to  form  a  common  envelope  which  encloses 

and  which  the  animal  deposits  with  them.     The 

')i^  envelope  or  nidus  are  often  very  complicated 

'i-ir. 

i  '  is  armed  with  small  hooks,  and  wears  down 

^  imrde»i  budiet?  by  slow  and  repeated  friction. 

febe  greatest  difference  bt^twecn  these  animals  consists  in 

1^  ftffoiro  or  absence  of  the  canal  formed  by  the  pro- 


longation <if  the  edge  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  of  the  left 
side,  and  which  is  carried  on  by  a  similar  canal,  or  bv  t 
notch  in  the  shell,  to  enable  the  animal  to  respire  without 
quitting  its  shelter.  There  is  also  this  diitinction  between 
the  genera,  that  some  are  without  an  operculum:  lb# 
specie.'^  too  differ  from  each  other  by  the  filaments,  fringes, 
ami  other  ornament*;  which  they  carry  on  their  head,  thai? 
foot,  or  their  manlle.  Cuvier.)  For  an  enumeration  of 
the  fiimilies  and  genera  composing  the  order,  see  Malaco- 
LOGV,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  317. 

PECTrNID.E,  Before  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  th« 
genera  which  it  is  our  inteniion  to  notice  under  this  headt 
It  will  be  necessary  to  lend  the  student  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  organization  of  the  forms  composing  the  tribe.  A  com- 
mon  oyster  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  and  a  scallofi 
may  be  procured  by  most:  but  till  *ome  knowledge  of  tho 
soft  parts  contained  within  Ihe  thelb  is  obtained,  the  ob- 
server sees  only  a  molluscous  mai>s  Iringed  with  the  gdls,  or 
what  is  vulgarly  lermed  the  beard.  A  general  view  of 
the  organization  of  the  B^clinidiS  will  be  found  in  tbo 
article  Conchifera;  and  we  now  proceed  to  a  more  minulo 
examination  of  the  structure  of  these  Mojiomyarians, 

*  Where  constant  action  is  not  necessary,'  remarks  John 
Hunter,  in  his  treatiise  On  //i^  .^/oocf, 'muscles  aJune  aro 
employed,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  moving  parts  in  most 
animals;  and  where  any  position  is  ief|uiredto  be  constant^ 
and  the  motion  only  oc<;asions!,  from  being  eeldom  wanted, 
there  elasticity  is  alone  employed  for  the  pui^mse  of  cen* 
staut  position,  and  muscles  for  the  occasional  action.  Soi3ia 
bivalves  (as  the  oyster)  have  a  si  rung  muscle  parsing  be- 
tween ttie  shells  for  closing  them  occasionally  ;  but  for 
opening  them  no  muscles  are  made  use  of,  as  this  is  per- 
formed by  !in  elastic  ligament  in  the  joint  of  the  two  ihi-lls* 
which  is  squeezed,  w^hea  shut,  by  the  contraction  of  lh» 
muscle;  and  when  the  muscle  ceases  to  contract,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  ligament  expands  it^  so  that  the  shell  i^  i 
opened.' 

By  this  simple  but  beautiful  contrivance  the  open  slate  of  { 
the  thell,  which  is  necessary  ft)r  the  collection  of  food  and  , 
the  pUipu^es  of  I e^pi m h un.  £;c.,  becomes  to  the  animal  ^ 
cond.iion  of  repose.  In  the  museum  of  tlie  Royal  CoMegv' 
of  Surgeons  in  Loudon  (Phynoiugical  Series)  this  adapia^ 
tion  is  well  seen.  No.  65  is  the  lou^iLudmal  seeiion  ef 
the  valve^  of  an  oyster,  to  show  the  adductor  muscle  and  tt^l 
antagonist  tlie  elastic  ligament  at  the  hinge»  as  above  de- 
scribed by  Hunter,     {Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

The  following  experiment  is  rtoorded  by  Sir  Anthoti^r 
Carlible.  In  a  pair  of  fresh  oyster-shells,  weighing  3463> 
gram?!,  the  entire  elastic  ligament  or  spring  of  the  hmgO'  \ 
weighed  ihree  grains  and  a  half;  the  ela:»iic  pow^  c  of  ihii 
spring  waji  equal  to  the  pressure  of  three  pounds  Hfieen* 
ounces  avoirdupois  when  placed  upon  the  centre  tif  the  lla&  , 
valve,  and  conJlned  lo  the  area  of  the  insertion  of  the  val«*j 
V  ul  a  r  ra  use  1  e*     ( Hanlerian  Oration^  1826.) 

No.  623  (of  the  scries  in  the  mu!«eum  above  quoted)  exr*^! 
hibiis  the  soft  parts  of  a  Scallop  {Fecten  maceimw,  Liun.)^  \ 
from  which  the  left  lobe  of  the  mantle  and  the  coi respond-^ 
iiig  gilh  and  labial  tentacles  have  been  removed  to  shon 
the  ahmentary  canal.  The  stomach,  which  is  laid  open 
exposes  the  apertures  by  which  the  bile  enters.  The  inte 
tine  raay  be  traced  throii(7h  the  projecting  mass  of  ova  ta«| 
the  apex  of  that  part,  where  it  i^uadeiily  returns  upon  itself ;.« I 
then  winding  round  the  great  adductor  muscle,  it  lermwj 
nates  opposite  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  branchiro. 
bustle  IS  iiiserted  in  the  anus. 

Tliu  respiraiory  apparatus,  toc^ether  with  other  organs,  ia 
very  well   illustrated   in  No.  999,  which  exhibits   the   soft 
parts  of  a  Scallop  {Pecten  tnaximus^  Linn.)  injected.     The 
1  ight  mantle-lobe  is  rellected  to  expose  the  branchiie,  whicli^ 
are  seen  protected  by  the  mantle  on  the  oppeaile  side.    Thi 
branchial  membrane  is  very  delicate  in  this  t^pecie^.  and 
supported  by   numerous  close-set   horny  filaments,  along^yl 
which  tlie  branchial  ve£<sirls  pass.     The  branchiBD  are  placed 
near  the  circumference  of  the  shell  and  cunenis  of  E«a-| 
water  are  perpetually  driven  over  and  through  them  by  tin 
ciliary  vibiations,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  shell  and  mantle 
The  large  foot  of  this  species  is  placed  between  ihcbranehia?,. 
which  life  four  in  number,  two  on  each   side.     A   thick 
brittle  i^  inserted  at  the  mouth,  and  a  smaller  one  at  ttifl 
opposite  side  of  the  digestive  canal*     No.  100t>  is  n  similar^ 
injected  specimen,  but  with  the  right  raantle-lobe  wholly 
removed,  to  show  the  branchis&  of  that  side  and  their  sup- 
porting membrane.     This  is  broadest  at  the  posterior  en4 
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cf  the  branchicD,  and  terminates  in  a  paiiU  anterioily» 
wliere  the  braucinsD  are  lo^t  between  Ihe  iwo  labiLLl  mem- 
branes-    (0/f.> 

Mr;  Garncir  conaiders  ibe  foot  of  P&cfen,  Stc,  to  be  an 
organ  for  ibe  prehension  of  the  foof!,  collecled  by  tlie  vibm- 
tile  currciirs  nefir  the  moiitli.  It  bus  but  one  slender 
muscle.  The  same  author  obsenes  that  it  is  evident  tliat 
in  the  Peeten  the  labia!  ganj^lia  are  compound;  iind  be 
Blades  that  the  excretory  organs  throw  off  mucUfi  and 
iHJIouirinj?  matter  as  well  as  raibonale  of  lime,  whkb  lost  is 
ofkcn  foun^l  In  tiiem  in  the  form  of  concretioai;  iiliio  uric 
acid.  In  the  Peeten  a  minute  orifice  IcatU  dii'ectly  on  eacli 
side  into  them.  Tlie  oviducts  Uke\7i:^e  enter  I  hem.  Above, 
each  excretory  sac  leacU  into  a  siti^^le  Irainsversc  cavity 
UUfler  the  jjcricardiura.  The  orifice  of  Uie  excretory  organs 
is  generally  near  the  posterior  muscle,  and  the  oviduct  more 
anterior.  The  ova  are  discharged  aito  the  excretnry  organs. 
In  ibe  Oyster  the  vessels  do  not  seem  to  form  a  gland,  but 
throw  off  from  their  extremities  distributed  to  the  man  lie 
the  cakareou?  matter  to  the  valves*  Garner  lurlher  observes 
that  those  Lumellibranehiattt,  whieli,  like  the  common 
muftselp  are  exposed  on  llse  bare  rocks  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  air,  h:ive  ibi!  valves  fittinj^  to  each  other  mosit 
exactly,  preventing  all  evaporation.  "When  the  vnlves  are 
open  at  any  p^irt,  tlie  nnimal  either  inhabits  deep  water,  as 
many  s penes  of  Pt'eien,,  or  has  Ihe  pov\'cr  uf  burrowing  in 
the  mud  or  santi  when  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

No,  1386  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ro>ul  College  of  Sur- 

feons  \^  prepared  principally  lo  exhibit  the  organ  of  I  luch. 
t  consists  of  the  soft  parts  of  a  Peeten  nmxtmns  minutely 
injected.  The  left  lobe  of  llic  mantle  ami  eonesponding 
brancbiaj  have  been  removed*  showing  iJie  Ilesby  orj^an 
Ttbich  protrudes  from  tbe  ahrlotninal  surface  {the  fooL>. 
This  terminates  in  an  expanded  disk,  which  is  an  organ  of 
adiiesioHt  and  subservient  to  motion  as  well  as  touch*  Nu- 
merous small  tentacles  or  feelers  are  arranged  along  the 
thiekeiied  marszin  of  the  manile:  nnd  the  sense  of  lout^b  is 
further  exe I cised  bj  the  highly  vascular  fimbriated  processes 
whicli  extend  from  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  are  called 
ibe  lip8>  The  situahou  of  ihese  lips  is  indicated  by  a  bristle 
placed  in  the  mouth-     (Ca( ,  vol  lii.) 

A  series  of  highly- finished  figures  illustrate  tbe  organiza- 
tion ot  Peeten  in  Mr.  Garner's  memoir,  above  alluded  to,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  *  Traoj^actions  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  Loudon'  (ph  xix.).  Fig.  1  shows  the  animal  of 
Peeten  opercular  is,  Uie  left  valve  removed,  and  the  mantle 
turned  up.  All  the  parts  are  most  clearly  indicated  by  the 
letters  of  reference,  and  the  eye-specks  noticed  in  ilio 
article  Conchifera  are  well  shown  in  fig*  1 .  Tbe  stomach, 
intestine,  liver,  ovary,  &c.,  of  Pectin  maximm  are  exhibited 
in  fig,  2,  Fig,  3  is  one  of  the  ocelli,  or  eye  specks,  found  on 
tbe  margin  of  the  mantle  of  the  same,  with  its  optic  nerve 
raagnilled;  and  in  fi^^  J  nil  tbe  blood-vessels  of  Peeten 
vtajcitijiis,  excepting  a  set  of  htrge  veins,  siiuiUed  npon  the 
tnuscle.  into  wliich  ibe  veins,  whicii  are  truncated  in  the 
figure,  enter,  are  beautifully  disj  laved, 

Tbe  oij^ttuizalion  of  the  oyster  is  altoj^etber  lower  than 
that  of  the  Peeten.  In  tbe  former  ^ve  miss  the  well*do' 
veloped  foot,  nor  ia  there  any  trace  of  eye-specLa.  'The 
shelly  case  of  the  oyster,'  observes  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle*  in 
his  eloqvieni  oration  above  alluded  lo,  *  is  its  sole  security, 
nnd  a  superior  delicacy  of  touch,  difTuserl  over  the  whole  of 
the  living  surfaces,  warns  the  creature  of  every  danger,  and 
bids  the  closing  of  the  senseless  valvet?,  Tlie  inward  or- 
ganization is  equally  simple  with  the  exterior  forms,  and 
both  are  suited  to  a  passive  life;  for  locomotive  beings  de- 
mmnl  evidences  of  distant  Ihinga, — sometimes  to  supply 
their  wants,  and  on  other  occasions  to  inform  ibcoi  ot 
danger  ;  but  a  stationary  creature,  being  doomed  to  rely  on 
its  fixed  resources,  would  only  be  tantnltaed  by  evidences 
placed  beyond  its  control/  Sir  Anthony  has  described  the 
organisation  of  the  soft  ports  in  so  lucid  ti  manner,  that  his 
description  will  be  understood  by  any  one  who  feels  ae  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  will  follow  it  with  the  animal  be- 
fore him.  This  description  we  proceed  to  lay  before  tbe 
reader  in  the  words  of  the  lecturer^  ais  being  more  adapted 
to  convey  clear  ideas  than  any  we  conhl  aubslitnte. 

•Tbe  oyster  animal.*  says  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  *  is 
attached  to  its  sbells  by  a  very  conspicuous  mass  of  musele 
and  tendinous  ligament,  which  adheres  to  the  centres  of  the 
inside*  of  the  shells  ;*  and  around  this  middle  substance  all 
the  other  bving  part*  are  atljxed,     Between  the  muscular 
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ligament  and  the  binge  of  the  shelly  the  chief  butko/li| 
body  i^  situate  ;  itoccupies  the  great  concavity  af  the itt^ 
vaKe.  prescniing  a  squared  marj^a  opposite  to  th#|^ 
and  a  projecting  margin  along  its  two  sid<?s, — rhc  suttimi 
the  hodyYwliicli  are  placed  in  contact  \^iih  the  ohelb^^nm 
a  luce-Work  of  fut,  when  the  animal  is  in  pood  (vtuliin^ 
resembling  that  of  the  omentum  in  quadrupeds.  Thrat^ 
gmal  borders,  proreediui?  alike  from  llic  upper  mi  !lk 
under  surfaces  of  thu  body,  are  gradually  cxtenrfdiitL 
advance  toward  tbe  etU^es  of  the  shelU,— and  thfyfonat^ 
outline  of  thoe  expanded  membranes,  cnlled  ihfisWibi 
or  cijveriH  (mantle h  winch  occupy  the  tiatl&l  atKlliqi 
portions  of  the  »=  hells,  and  fold  over  the  water- htngi,  (enii 
hrancht(F  or  ^*7/^.  As  there  are  some  parts  of  the  itmii 
and  uf  its  shells  wLicli  diflTer  on  the  ts\o  Slides  i>t  Uittkt^f 
becomes  necessary  to  define  a  rff^ht  and  a  leftmh,  Um 
oyster  be  placed  with  its  concave  shell  duviiwitiori 
having  the  hinge  next  to  the  obsener,  tbe  ri^lit 
sides  will  then  be  dcierminetL  The  loose  fold* 
lium  become  united  on  the  rigbl  side^  nearly  op[ 
muscular  ligament, — and  they  form  an  entrance 
terior  of  the  ttranchicv,  which  may  be  named  tbe 
porch.  When  the  shells  are  expanded,  Ihe  cavity 
branch i^il  tube  becomes  necessarily  dilated,  and  liiia 
sions  a  rush  of  water  into  all  the  internal  pi-oper 
vessels,  while  the  outer  surfaces  of  those  gUis  arc 
fresh  supplies  of  water  at  each  opening  and  cloiin|tflfl 
shells.  This  simple  and  effective  mechaniani  of  " 
water-bellows  k  like  the  other  all-wise  providiugsof 
[lotence/ 

*At  the  upi^er  squared  end  of  the  body,  the 
borders,  appear  to  be  glandular,  and  these,  togethft  li 
middle  follicle,  seem  appointed  to  form  the  elastic  li| 
or  spring  of  the  binge.     The  two  angles  of  this  end  ot  # 
oyster  are  slightly  attached  to  both  tbe  upper  and  uns 
shells,  by  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  these  anj^dBC' 
tremities  ;  but  those  adhesions  are  not  muscuUr,  tlier  ii 
merely  close  contacts,  and  only  occasionatly  uscdlooM 
the  glandular  parts  touch  the  elastic  ligament  of  iltek4i|l 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  body,  nnd  on  it^i  left  side,  ihew 
ginal  borders  are  more  extended  than  upon  the  &ppoiili< 
right  side,  and  the  top  of  this  border  forms  ah" 
montb,  where  two  pairs  of  leaf  like  lips  are  pU< 
direct  the  casually  presented  food  into  the  ll 
marginal   borders  on   the   left  sides  descend  lu  f« 
pallium,  nnd  they  meet  and  coalesce  with  those 
right  sides  at  the  branchial  parcJt,      In   the 
Iween  the  folds  of  the  pallium  on  ibe  right  fcid*. 
contact  Willi    I  he    central   muscle,  the   terminal  " 
descends,  and  its  opening  or  anus  is  situate  at  ihu 
of  tbe  branchial  porch. 

'The  brufichit^t  or   proper   gills,  consist  of  four 
sized  folds,  enclosed  by  the  pall  mm.     Tlicie  bnttichi* 
tend  from  between  the  palpi,  or  lips  of  tbe  mouth,  fit 
left  side,  to  tbe  junctions   of  ihe   palUum,  on  the  i 
side,  where    it    forms    the  branchial  porch.     T^ 
these    gills  are  joined  to    the  insertions  of  lliu 
where  its  two  folds  adhere  to  the  central  tendon,aii 
structure  a  large  branchial  cavity  is  formed,  into 
smaller  branchial  tubca  open  by  four  distinct  rovisof 
caeb  of  them  alloUed  to  one  plait  of  tbe  gills.    Wf 
liquid  is  forced  into  tbe  branchial  cavity,  it  £|>irtl 
numerous  distinct  pores  along  the  convex  etlges  uf  the 
and  these  pores  severally  correspond  wuli  the  smgl< 
assigned  to  each  plait  of  the  branchiae,— so  that  tlto  iJ 
water  passes  from  tbe  brancbiiil  cavity  straight  ihroi 
tubes  of  the  gills  into  tbe  open  space  between  ibc 
tiie  pallium,  without  returning.     This  water  respinili 
probably  a  chemical   action  upon  tiie  elements  uf 
itself,  and   not  an  abstraction  of  air,  because  o) 
such  like  anitnals  often  reside  at  exti'emo  depths  in 
where  I  ho  prcjisure  upon  gaseous  matter  would  be  a 
obstacle.* 

'The  heart  of  the  oyster  is  sealed  witbin  a  frae  l|tfi 
which  is  bounded  by  an  arch  of  the  body,  formMbtlvai 
the  great  valvular  muscle  and  the  mass  which  Is  ooeiifMl 
by  the  liver  and  stomach.  Two  remarkable  circumiaitfi 
belong  to  ibis  heart : — its  contained  tluid  or  blood  dcMSi 
coagulate  spontaneoufily,  and  it  holds  iiv  solution  tbf  fltn 
proportion  of  &ea  salt  with  tbe  surrounding  water.  Th 
muscular  tiesh  of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  aoft  la 
tender,  like  that  of  an  incubated  chick  in  its  lir^t  Hafi 
The  uuricles  are  of  a  black  colour  tbrgughoul  tb«ir 
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peculiarity  not  easy  (o  be  ck plained,  Tlie  arterial  and 
}ix&  fiyslemii  resemble  ihusL*  ot:  ibe  whole  tribe  of  mollus- 

Aeephaia;  but  llie  suigulanuca  ot*  eatdi  species  ttie 
Bull  to  bp  lrac?d,  because  ibe  vessels  are  tor>  delieale  to 
t  gross  injc'CUons.  and  those  of  more  refined  couipQ»ittou 
pt  lo  pass  out  ot  llie  vascular  luUe&,  and  by  cxiravasa- 

to  spoil  their  dUiiiiciue^s* 

''iliiiti  the  body  are  the  slomaeh  and  liver,  occiipyinjc 
rincipal  bulk.  Tlic  sloiunch  cansi^ts  of  u  f^muous 
^»  subdivided  by  nUcrnaie  project ioiH  and  defis, 
&d  lo  each  other,  anri  in  tlmbc  s^paee^  I  have  generally 
.  a  detached  pteee  of  caiiiUgc,  who^e  office  may  be  ihat 
i«titi|(in  the  iriiuralkm  of  ihe  food,  becuu^e  the  in- 
uf  the  stomach  itself  presents  simdar  cartilaginous 
ftions.  The  inte&tine  is  a  simple  tube  coiled  round 
Lomach  and  the  liver;  it  begins  at  the  loiver  and  left 
t^lho  siomach,  and  lerminute«>  al  ihe  branchial  jiort h : 
Liiged  wiih  umber  coloured  hile  throughout  its  course, 
iver  is  Ihe  most  conspicuous  and  the  largest  of  all  the 

milar  ora;a!i?5  ai-signed  to  this  tribe  of  annuals;  itevery- 
ft  surrounds  the  stomach,  and  by  obvious  pores  dis- 
ms  its  bile  mto  every  space  of  that  ca\iiy»  colouring  the 
nt*  of  an  umber- brown  hue.  Externally,  the  liver 
Its  a  regular  i^erie^  of  equsil-sizcd  |;ranules,  which 
;ie  shown  by  boiling  the  anim.il,  and  then  tearinj;  oif 
lAened  exterior  covering.    The  inward  structure  pre- 

aibnrescent  vessels,  wliicli  converge  into  the  excretory 

as  they  approach  the  stomach.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
that  the  minuie  vessels  of  the  liver,  in  all  these  crea- 
.  a-ssurae  an  aeinated  or  grape-like  figure,  sinidur  lo 
ivhudi  is  common   lo  all  the  higher  orders  of  animals. 

the  surface  of  the  animol  in  caniact  with  the  con< 

and  that  in  com  art  with  the  Hat  shell  present 
ar  parts,  and  the  caviiy  for  lodgino^  the  heart  is  equally 
se<L  to  the  inner  surface  of  earli  shell.  A  cone&liaped 
kiioci  of  the  budy  wiudii  along  the  left  side  of  the  mus- 
r  ligament;  il  has  a  tubular  cavity,  which  communi- 
I  with  ihe  alimentary  pas.-a^cs ;  it  resembles  the  re- 
actife  pat'ts  in  the  scallop,  and  is  an  obscure  likeness  of 
(>ot  in  some  other  Acephafa.^ 

Oyster*  are  considered  to  be  pcrfeetly  androgynous.  .  •  . 
'are  viviparous,  and  their  young  are  found  wilhin  the 
«ttl  passages,  and  hetweeu  the  folds  of  the  coverlet, 
ig  the  moMihs  of  Juno  atid  July,  in  this  climate/  In 
rst  state,  the  oyster  e.thibiis  iwo  Ecmiorbicular  Blm^ 
eiaipareut  shell,  whirh  are  cununually  opening  and 
Ig  at  regular  intervals.  The  whole  brood  aro  ussocialed 
her,  by  being  involved  in  a  viscid  slime,  and  in  that 
called  '*  The  Spat^  It  being  common  among  vivipa- 
iriimals  of  this  kind  to  ha%e  their  spawn  posiLcd  in  con- 
nih  the  lungs,  the  involving  slime  serves  as  Ihe  first 
Detit,  and  we  may  mfer  that  ihe  foetal  food,  so  in- 
ed  by  the  gills,  is  at  llie  same  lime  a  respiratory  supply 

imperfectly  formed  younj;/ 

le  &/ am  or  substance  pi incipally  concerned  with  sen- 
f  is  small  in  proportion  to  ihe  hulk  of  an  oyster.  It 
t»  of  iwo  uiiniiie  detachej  nodules  or  ganglions,  each 
%  a  few  slender  ni*rvou9  fibrils  passing  in  radii  lo  the 
bouring  parts;  the  largest  ganglion  is  aUxed  to  the 
*  showing  that  the  chief  preserving  sense  is  given  to 
l4f  a  nicies  of  food/ 

Anthony  Carlisle  further  informs  us  that  the  body  of 
rater  i^  entirely  covered  by  one  continuous  membrane, 
i  extends  to  the  margins  of  the  palUt^m,  and  embrnces 
:i  its  foldii  all  the  vessels  and  parts  belonging  lo  that 
alus.  Several  transparent  aiborescing  blood-vessels 
laced  between  this  ouicr  membrane  and  the  substances 
ebody,  and  on  the  pnlpi  or  lips.  The  marginal  bor- 
of  the  pallium  are  not  attached  to  the  shells,  but  they 
ly  the  whole  range  of  their  inner  eircumteiences,  and 
loveable  towards  liie  edges  of  the  shells  or  reiruciible 
eretion.  Two  arianc^emenU  of  mascle  appear  alon^ 
•oie  borders  of  the  pallium  ;  one  set  of  muscular  fibres 
B  longitudinal  band  of  several  lines  in  breadth,  und 
erves  to  slather  up  and  bhorten  the  outline  of  the  pal- 
when  il  IS  retracted;  the  other  is  a  series  of  muscles 

AiilJiOny  t«nii»rkt  Uvil  It  1»  qoMllotuble  wbt<.ihor  »Qy  utimal  po«ie4f^r» 
ftbilit)r  ut  iaii>rc](uiiiii;;;  itaeir,  aiMt  tuklu«#4  rtfafton*  fur  the  duMbt.  Itut 
■uffli  \\w  isalu  And  ruirii'le  urt;:in>  «r«  prrfccUy  developed  u\  the  »:Lm« 
tali  ai<4  UmI  iiidi\idii.^l  u  m  lUuire^  wt'  do  uoi  >«c  ihu  dllticutty.  l^lanti 
loeii  circuisfttAUctriii  ure  c^pabk  ul  reprodueiiij;  tlu»  bijMciet;  ^ud  iid1«>i 
«  influ^ao*  Im  ■U|Jpo<-(^d  to  ui'TviicIi'  tlie  uttubifst  i^Aier,  u  *upnu«iuoii 
Ig  tliB  |irr«e«icp  o(  ta^ny  iaijivkau  <h,  mh  do  bot  mt  I^mw  a  TiiLed  uinUru 
*  m\\  b  to  be  lin|)K^D«iMrd  \ts  eshteruul  aid. 
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passing  from  the  margin  and  rudiailng  towards  Ibe  g:rett 
central  muscle. 

'  The  muscolar  parts  of  the^e  radiated  muscle**,*  con- 
tinues Su' Anthony,  'extend  a  few  hues  wiihni  thoso  of 
Ihe  longitudinal  bands;  they  are  cbviouily  refractors,  or 
oppfinents  lo  the  marginal  protrusions  of  the  pallium, — and 
each  bundle  of  their  muscles  is  attached  to  a  small  tendon, 
Tbe^e  lenduns  furm  a  Jace-work  by  lateral  junctitjiis  with 
eiich  other,  until  ihe  whole  are  collected  into  two  principal 
cords,  which  are  converj^ed  tot^clher,  and  finally  inserted 
into  the  left  sides  of  the  ceutrol  muscular  lif^Liiueat.  This 
pitxus  of  tendons  resembles  that  of  the  extensors  of  the 
huuiaii  fingers,  but  their  subdivisions  in  the  oyster  consist 
of  several  series,  and  those  which  are  joined  to  the  muscles 
are  e.\ceedini;lv  multiplied.  From  observing  the  living 
oyster,  it  is  evicleut  that  these  radiated  muscles  are  ext'ilcd 
10  contract,  when  touched,  and  that  each  stimulated  part 
hauls  up  a  tuck  of  the  border  of  the  pallium,  an<l  by  a  con- 
tinuity with  adjacent  tendons,  every  touched  point  moves 
and  excites  similar  neighbourmg  and  idUed  muscles,  so  as 
to  withdraw  a  larger  portion  of  the  pallium  from  annoy* 
ance.  The  use  of  all  these  arrangements  appear*  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  the  living  animal,  since  the  itnlable  mus- 
cular borders  of  Ihe  pallium  are  not  only  adapted  to  with- 
draw themselves  Irom  hurtful  impressions,  but  by  puUinu^ 
the  associated  tendons  against  the  centrul  muscle,  it  be- 
comes likewise  excited,  and  iramcdia<ely  clones  the  vulves.* 

*  Along  the  bordijrs  of  each  lull  of  ttie  pallium,  and  pro- 
jecting from  both  edges  of  their  margins,  ore  iwo  rows  of 
papillte,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  distended  with 
water,  and  at  other  times  they  are  collapsed  into  a  fringe- 
like  substance.  In  the  distended  state,  these  papillae,  or 
nipnlcs,  often  eject  water  from  a  pore  at  the  point  of  each^ 
and  then  callnpse.  The  messnieric  poriions  of  the  pal- 
lium are  fixed  to  the  central  muscle  and  tendon  ;  Ihey  each 
consist  of  two  plates  of  ihe  geneml  invesiinj^  raembrancp 
and  they  embrace  the  tendons  of  iho  radiated  marginal 
muEcles.  Between  these  membranous  plates  there  are 
non- adhering  spaces,  like  tho^e  between  the  f>ia  and  dftra 
matevM  of  the  human  brain,  and  from  being  occasionally 
found  distended  with  water,  they  have  been,  as  /  he^ieve^ 
falsely  called  **  absorbii^g  vessels."  These  spaces  appear  to 
be  truly  cellular,  and  not  coniinnous  tubes,  for  I  hey  com- 
municate with  each  other  laterally,  and  thus  resemble  the 
tubular  cells  of  the  corpus  $pongiosttni  penis,  just  before 
they  are  convei-ted  into  veinsi.  Tlie  u^e  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  these  n.o^enteric  membranes  is,  to  protrude  the 
raar^nus  of  the  pallium  by  the  force  and  direction  of  iu- 
jecicd  water;  for  when  the  mesentery  of  the  pallium  is  so 
distended,  the  fringed  borders  are  puj^hed  to  the  maigins  of 
the  shells.  This  action  is  more  d] redly  manifested  m  the 
syphon  of  the  Phoias  Dactyius,  A  dm«iy  green  colouring 
matter  appears  irregularly  dispersed  through  the  larger 
conve?c  ranges  of  ihv ^mbriet,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  same 
8s  the  tinging  substance  of  ihe  scales  belun;iing  to  Ihe 
upper  or  Hal  shell.  l*apilli»  exactly  similar  to  those  of  thy 
oyster  may  be  seen  in  the  syphons  of  Pholaies,  in  Ihe 
fresh-water  mussei,  in  Actmiei't  and  in  several  oilier  mol- 
ittxca.  The  outer  surfaces  of  the  pallinni  are  occasionally- 
found  adhering,  at  uncertain  places,  to  the  inside  of  tils' 
sheik;  but  this  cohesion  depends  wholly  upon  close  con- 
tact, and  it  only  happens  where  the  shell  is  undergoing 
repair,  or  where  it  is  augmenting;  in  no  instance  does  the 
substance  of  the  pallium  mingle  with  the  shelly  materials, 
[^hkll] 

Pectins. 

Pecten.     (Lamarck.) 

Animal  subrotund,  not  thick;  lobes  of  the  monllc  very 
delicate,  disunited  throughout,  thickened  on  Ihe  borders, 
and  furnished  with  many  rows  of  llestiy  cilia,  between  \Uiich 
are  regularly  dispjsed  a  series  of  smooth  ocuhfurm  tuber- 
cles ;  bionchiee  lart»e,  decoiopesed  inio  detached  filaments; 
the  small  foot  dilated  at  its  extremiiy;  mouth  rather  large, 
oval,  surrounded  with  project ing  and  deeply  cut  lips,  and 
furnished  on  each  sifle  witii  a  pair  of  triangular  palpj^,  trun- 
cated at  their  extremtiy.     (Desba)cs.) 

Generic  Ckaracien— Sheil  free,  regular,  ineqni valve, 
auriculated;  lower  margin  transverse,  straiiihl;  umbonea 
contiguous.  Hinge  toothless;  cardinal  pit  entirely  inter- 
nal, trigonal,  and  receivini^  the  lijrament.     (L;im .) 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^Hie  Pectens  aie  widely 
diffused,  imd  species  are  lo  be  found  tn  the  seas  of  mo 
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climatea.  Though  there  U  a  genei'al  BimLlitude  in  the  ftUellf 
of  all  the  ivunierous  species  whit-h  at  once  shows  to  what 
geriu^  the  auimfll  helon^s,  the  vnrielies  of  fnvm  and  colour 
Hic  iiiflnite,  and  the^pf^oie^  »io  in  many  msimiecs  very  dith- 
cult  tq  he  defined,  though  the  eye  of  an  aeyie  iibsener  will 
at  once  determino  differences  which  Iho  pen  cannot  convey 
without  some  ditlieuliy,  if  U  succeed  in  niakinaj  the  differ- 
ences understood  at  alL  The  colours  of  some  arc  moit 
vivid  and  beaulifully  variegated,  whibt  those  of  olhers  ajjain 
are  &ombie-  The  shells  of  soroe  are  stout  and  heavy,  of 
other:^  light*  and  some  are  tiesLrly  as  trunsipareut  as  glass 
(Fecten  vftreus.  Gray,*  and  Pecten  vitraus.  King,  for  ex- 
ample). The  depLhs  at  which  they  have  been  hiiherto 
found  range  from  1  he  surface  to  twenty  fai horns.  Pecien 
vitreus  (Kinf»),  which  occuncd  everywhere  iu  Uie  Stiait  of 
Mugalhaeiis,  was  found  atlached  to  the  leaves  of  Fuct^s  gi- 
ganteuSi  and  formed,  with  olher  mollusks,  ihe  food  of  the 
si  earner  or  racehor&e  duck  {Microfitmi  brachif^Mnts  and 
Patachonicush  The  bottoms  haumed  by  the  I'eciens  have 
been  found  to  be  sands,  sandy  mud,  and  mud. 

Utility  to  Math—A%  an  article  of  food  ihe  f^emis  is  gene- 
rally useful  On  our  own  southern  cuasls,  where  the  ae^  is 
prodigal  of  its  eonlribulioria  to  the  table,  Peclens  are  con- 
sidered a  dulicacy,  and  when  well  treated  hy  a  good  eook 
make  a  rich  and  sapid  dish,  as  might  be  ex  peeled  from  the 
name  of  them  when  ao  prepared,  *  Quins/  The  St.  James's 
Cockle  Shell,  Pectefi  Jacoheeus,  was  formeily  the  badge  of 
the  (lilgrim  who  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land. 

LmiTQ^us  s^eparated  this  extensive  genui^,  that  is,  the 
Pectens  properly  ^o  called,  into  three  sections:— I,  The 
auriculaled  equilateral  Peclens.  2.  The  Peulens  \^  ith  one 
auricle  cihato  spinous  within.  3.  (Ituludnig  Lima)  Pectens 
wirh  their  valves  more  K'hbous  on  oue  side  than  on  the 
oLbcr.  Of  ihe  first  of  ihese,  Pertett  JacobcBuf  and  Pecten 
P/ewronec/e*  are  examples ;  of  I  he  second,  Pecimi  PhUiu/iit 
the  well  known  Ducul  Mantle  tjf  collectors ;  and  of  the 
third,  Peciin€»  flaricans  and/cwcm/tA  Linn. 

Lamarck  divided  the  ^enus  mto  tvv\>  i»eclious  only  * — the 
first  containing  the  species  with  the  purities  equal  or  nearly 
equal  :    the  second    consisting   of  those   which    have   the 
a\t rides  unequal.    The  species  cited  as  examples  of  the  first  | 
and  second  divisiona  of  Linnaeus  will  serve  as  illustrations  I 
of  tins  arrangement.  | 

M.  de  Bluinvdle  sepratea  tho  Pectens  into  four  sub*  i 
dividions:  — 1-  {Les  Peminea)  those  species  which  are  very 
inequi valve ;  the  left  valve  being  very  flat  iPecl&n  Jacobwust 
&c.i.  2.  \Le8  Soks)  Equivalve  species  which  do  not  gape 
iPficleu  Pieuronecie^h  3.  Species  whose  two  valves  are 
nearly  equally  concave,  but  the  rtgtit  rather  the  least,  and 
having  its  inleriur  auricle  lesA  wide  than  that  of  the  left,  ao 
fls  to  produce  a  sort  of  notch,  fyr  the  passage  of  the  byssu9, 
as  he  thinks  (Pectitie^  gibbtts  and  ^iaber),  4,  Special  with 
striae  parallel  to  their  border  {P,  orbicutuns,  fossiE). 

Mr-  G*  B.  Sowerhy  make*  the  divisions  live  i — 1  -  Both  valve« 
convex,  equal  or  nearly  in  size  {Pecieu  turgidus}.  2,  One 
viilve  tlat,  the  other  deep  or  convex  {P.  Jacobi^us).  3.  Both 
valves  rather  convex,  not  noeeting  all  round  (P,  P/euro- 
nectes).  4.  Both  valves  convex,  but  unequal  in  size  {Psc- 
^  tines  bi/rons  and  aurantiacush  o.  Irregular,,  apparently 
adherent  by  the  outside,  but  only  taking  the  form  uf  what- 
ever it  is  attached  to  in  consequence  of  beins^  close  pressed 
to  it  iPcten  Pusio,  Hinniles)* 

The  same  author  stales  his  belief  that  all  the  Pectens  are 
atlached  by  a  byssus,  although  it  is  seldom  observed,  even 
in  the  living  specimens.  Me  accounts  for  this  circumstance 
however  by  supposing  that  their  allachment  hy  Ihe  byssus 
is  very  slight,  and  he  relates  that  he  has  seen  them  attack- 
ing their  ihreada  by  means  of  their  small  and  slender  foot. 
Many  of  Ihe  Pectens,  ho  adds,  have  a  row  of  snjall  sharp 
teeth  on  that  side  of  the  shell  mider  the  ear  which  forms  a 
])art  of  the  sinus  for  the  byssus.  Ho  had  in  a  previous 
number  of  his  Genera  staled  his  certainty  tliat  Lmta  i« 
attached  by  a  byssus,  but.  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  Pectin 
is  not     (See  Ltma^  post.) 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  genus;*— 

Pecien  JitcGifcPiM,—iShtil\  jnequivtiive,  rather  flattened 
above,  wiih  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  augulaled  rays;  those 
of  ihe  lower  valve  longitudinally  sulcatcd.  Often  agreeably 
variegated. 

•  Mr.  Gray'*  FtvUn  vitr*u§,  wliich  h*»  tbe  priorily,  wm  iJttbll«hW  in  lln 
Appendix  to  C«pt«ii»  ynnj't  *  Voyage'  U^^}.  amoug  ihe  miimdl.-t  which  wew 
round  wiihia  Un*  Afclic  Cirek.  It  l«  imouih^  and  iHfTtf^rut  ftom  CuiHain  Klog'f 


Pecten   Pfeuronecies. ^ShaW  subequivniv 
smooth  externally,  somewhat  convex  on  ' 

This  species  has  the  upper  valve  alwa, 
rally  reddish   or  rich  reddish 
white,  whence  its  naniQ.    It 
project inL%  rafUaled,  somewhat  ( 

Locaiily. — East  Indian  Seas.    (Fossd  in  Frin 
Paul  Trois  Chiteaux,  department  of  Drome.) 


)er  valve  alwa^  J- 

iish  brown,   and   tiic  \m 

In  die  inside  of  the  vu 

?hat  distant  riba.  j 
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with  fiiom  20  to  22  coiuex  rays,  whidi  4i*e  f^me^bat 
go^^c  ai  their  iiidc*  arid  iuicrH3u:«!», 

Xocu/i/y.  —The  Atlantic  and  Amerkan  oceana.  | 

Plecten  frbicuIans^—ShQll  suborbicular.  depnsaftodjtuthisr 
Oti%*ex.  wiih  traiiiiverBe  coneen;ric  itiiro  on  one  valve^  the 
Jlier  viilve  smoolh  :  no  rays.  (Fossil:  England— Wiltshire, 
evizea  ;     SusstfX,    chalk   foimatirjii;    France— Couliinuii, 
ftr  Mans.    Approaching  I^cien  pi^ron^ctu.) 


IH»ei»ii  OiLktcuIirit. 

/The  rerent  species  are  naanj,  and  the  fussU  species  ore 
(■Olmbly  moro  thun  the  recent. 

Fnsj^il  Pectens. 
llL  Deshaycs,  in  his  Tables,  gives  the  number  of  living 
iea  as  67,  and  that  of  the  fossil  (tertiary)  as  60,  of  which 
#  Jacobs u^,  LaurenttK  Pteuronectes,  opercularis^ 
r»  vurius^  omalus,  coarctatus^  Brueif  Dumasit\  dm- 
\  PtutOp  and  ftfjiiostiSt  uro  recorded  by  liiru  as  species 
uud  both  livmg  and  fos^A  (tertiary).  The  ibrm  is  found 
ml  in  most  of  iho  strata  from  the  crug  to  the  oolitic  series 
elusive. 

The  number  of  recent  tpectei,  iiicludingr  that  which  be- 
■igi  to  the  genu?*  Hinmtes  given  in  Dcsbuyes*s  edition  of 
imarck,  is  only  Gi,  and  Umt  of  the  species  fossil  only  is 
The^e  numbers  appear  lo  be  below  vhcm;irk,  allowing 
varieties  recorded  aa  bpecies  (buch  as  P.  Pmif},  Lam., 
•ich  that  zoolo^^ist  considers  to  be  only  an  impoverished 
ri«ty  of  P*  tfariujt)t  for  some  recent  species  iP.  vitreus, 
ijr,  P.  vifreus,  King,  and  P  Jmltcm,  Desb*  and  eight 
recorded  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sow'crby  from  Mr,  Cuming's 
action  in  ZooL  Proc.^  1^35,  for  example)  are  not  in- 
'  ©d.  Then  of  fossil  species  we  Una,  fur  instance, 
ml  ion  of  Pccten  Dfihaym  or  P.  Li/elli  (Le»).  nor 
compost tus,  P^Millgni,  uml  P  StutrJiburianus,  noted 
',  Filtun^^  Sf/'fiemattc  and  Slratigmp/iical  List  qf  Foa* 
ibelow  the  elutlk),  and  figiiredin  his  exceUeni  memoir.* 
fassil  specie?,  the  reader  is  further  referred  to  Min. 
•  ;  Ma)itt4rs  Tafmlai'  Amtn^im'^ni  of  the  Organic  Re- 
WmM  of  the  County  // *s'Mjf^/*.r  (*  Gcnl.  Trans,|  voL  iil. 
seno*^) :  Phillipi!i*s  Jiitist rations  qf  the  O^nlogt/  of  York' 
'«;  «ni|  Lonsdale'i*  uicmoir  Oft  the  Ociitic  District  (f 
A  (•  Geol.  Trans,/  vol.  in,,  2nd  rjcrirs) ;  Lea*8  Contribu' 
*t  f-y  Gc^tlogv;  Von  Butdj*s  Petrifactions  liecueitltet  en 
(foh,  Berlin,  lb^*i);  and  the  works  of  Knorr  and 

HiMMTKS.  (Dcfrunce.) 
',  G.  B.  SowerVn  ui  bis  paper  on  llinnitef,  in  the '  Zoo- 
1  Jonntal*  (vol.  ni.),  say^,  *  The  examination  of  a  num- 
of  hpt^cimens  of  three  or  four  decidedly  congeneric 
lie*  ha^o  conducted  rae  to  ihe  result*  which  >*ilt  be  ex- 
Ined  131  the  following  observations:  — Fust,  1  must  inform 
uralists  that  one  of  our  commonest  BniiaU  shtlU,  to 
ieh  nvttlier  M-  Defrante  nor  Mr,  Gray  has  referred, 
*.  hii  ^enus,  namely,  Pv/^«  Pu^io  of  some,  P.  dittor- 
iH,  The  singular  manner  in  which  this  shell  almost 
bccumo:s  pressed  to  and  takes  the  shape  of  the 
to  which  it  adheres*  and  the  extvemely  rare  ec- 
. ,  ;f  ;m  opportunity  of  observing  its  byssus,  may  have 
en  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  being  adherent  by  iu  outer 
t^fbcc  to  IhoftC  siibslancci,  whereas  the  contrary  js  real  I  v 
^  case,  as  i>  pruved  by  the  very  youui^  specimens  which 
l^ver  hav%^  any  appearance  of  adiierent  ouier  surfar^o.  The 
UI-^!  nirumi»tance  occurs  in  the  shells  called  Hinnites  by 
[.  DdV^iice;  Mr,  Griiy*s  i^^uoiance  of  it  bag  undoubtedly 
l;cu  the  caw^e  of  lead  in;;  hia\  to  desciibo  ihem  as  adhe- 
tni  by  their  outer  surfaie^i,  and  not  by  a  byssus/  &c.  Mr, 
<t\s  .''       '  ;m  atULnided  generic  character  for 

Ijj  im,  in  which  he  desrrihcs  the  shell 

:*   f,  J  f^  oy  Af^v,  and  gives  a  list  of  five  species, 

C./f  Luglwuil,'  hy  UiiLtun  tiojtry  Fuum,  M.P.,  F.iUSv  »fe* 


Htnfhtet  Pusio  (Pectin  Pmio^P.  distort ui  of  %ome)  Wiiif 
the  lut>t.  The  same  author,  in  his  Genera^  ««petiking  of  P. 
Pii^iOi  says,  *  Irregular,  apparently  adherent  by  the  outside, 
but  only  lakini^  the  farm  of  whutever  it  is  iiMactied  lo  in 
coHAcquence  of  being  close  pressed  lo  it.  Thi?«  has  ^ene* 
rally  been  thouglit  to  belung  lo  the  Sfondyiidtr^  iitid  has 
been  named  Himntei  by  Detmuce.  We  have  however 
prmrd  it  to  be  a  Pscten,     See  Zoot,  Jnurn.^ 

M.  Rang  notices  Hmniten  an  tossil  only. 

VL,  Deshaye^,  in  his  last  ediuou  of  Lamarck,  thus  definta 
the  gmns: — 

Atvjruil  unknown, 

i^h*\U  0Yal»  irregular,  adhering  by  the  right  valire,  inequi- 
vulviv  subequilaleral,  perfecily  cfosed:  its  upper  part  termi*^ 
liiUtjiL  on  each  side  by  auricles  similar  to  those  of  Pecteus; 
cftfdiunl  border  straight,  toothless,  prolonged  wiih  age  into 
a  isinaU  heel  (talon);  iigament  thick,  contained  in  a  narrow 
and  very  deep  gutter  (tjoullicie), 

M.  Deshaycs  then  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  genus 
Hinmtes  forms  one  of  the  intermediate  links  berving  to 
contiect  the  Pectens  to  the  Spnndtjtt  and  Ovstevj^,  but  that 
it  has  more  analogy  with  the  list  than  with  any  others  of 
I  ha  same  family.  The  shells  forming  the  i;cnus  are,  be 
says,  irregular,  mequivwlve.  and  adliert^nt  by  the  right 
valve,  which  is  generally  larger  and  deeper  than  the  oilier. 
Its  summit  (umbo)  is  sufticiently  regular,  which  indicates 
that  in  its  youth  Ihe  shell  has  more  regularity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  lower  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  o%hL- 
btts  a  large  adhering  surface.  The  upper  valve  is  tlalteneJ, 
more  regular,  and  presents  striED,  or  lon^tudmal  furrows, 
which  are  more  or  leas  numerous  and  scaly  according  to  ttio 
specicB.  The  hinge  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Pectens ; 
it  ia  accompanied  on  each  side  by  short  ears,  which  are 
nearly  equal  and  very  close,  so  as  to  irate  no  pauage  for  a 
btfSiua,  The  cardinal  border  is  straight,  thicker  than  in  tlie 
I^cctens;  the  gutter  of  the  ligament  is  much  narrower, 
much  deeper,  and  more  prolonged  superiorly,  which  gives  it 
some  resemblance  lo  that  of  Pedum  ;  in  age  the  cardinal 
border  offers  a  plane  oblique  surface,  comparable  to  that  of 
Psdutn  and  Spondytus,  and  which  is  not  remarked  in  the 
Peciens.  The  muscular  impro^iion  is  very  large  and 
rounded,  and  the  pnllial  impression,  as  in  Spottdylax,  is 
very  much  approximated  to  it.  A  small  number  of  species 
only  belonging  to  the  genus  is  as  yet  known,  and  a  single 
living  species  iHifiui/^*  tmuosui,  Deslu;  Pecten  mmosus. 
Lam  ;  P  Pwaio,  Pennant.  Sow.;  Qstrm  nnuom^  Gmei,, 
Maton,  and  Rackett)  has  been  recorded. 

The  fossd  species,  four  or  five  in  number,  come  from  the 
tertiary  beds  of  France  and  Italy. 

Thus  fur  M.  Deshaycs.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  mv- 
moir  in  the  *  Zoological  Journal*  above  alluded  Ut,  describes 
another  recent  species,  Hifmiifs  eoratlinus^  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Goodull  provost  uf  Kiou* 
The  specimen,  when  Mr.  Sowerby  wrote,  had  been  lately 
brought  to  England  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Some^ 
Serjiult^  end  a  Baianuf  were  attached  to  it. 

Example,  HinntffiS  nftuosus^  PtcSeji  Punio  of  authors. 
Ekscnptiofi.Shcll    ovate,    unequally    sinuous,   varii 
gated  with  brownish  orauj^e  and  while,  and  inv\rked  witlj 
numerous  very  narrow,  'strjicform,  and  scabrous  luys. 

Xoca/r^y.— The  Bntish  Ocedn  and  Biilish  Cham.cl    ' 


A,  ouuidii  of  uodct  yAvt, 

Lima.  (Hrui^.) 
Gefierie  CAafw/m— Animal  ovul,  having  the  lobo4  q 
the  mantle  separated  noarly  throughout  their  extent,  lariC^r 
thun  ihe  valves  iyt  the  shell,  and  turned  inwmdi  i>e  renvor- 
aauten  dedans);  this  part  of  the  border  is  wiiic,  and  far- 
nisbed  Ihroughottt  its  extent  with  numerous  tentacular. 
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elon^tod,  mid  anniilnted  cirrhi,  Branchiof  rather  large* 
cqual»  mill  separated  (6cE\rl<'*os) ;  fool  cyUiidrical,  vermiform, 
roilier  club-shnpedj  and  tt»rnamfttrng  in  a  small  sucker 
fveutouic),  by  means  of  which  \\\c  animal  can  fix  itself  to 
suhmaritie  bodier*;  no  bt/ssus ;  buccal  aperture  oval,  fur- 
nish bed  with  largo  folia  ceo  us  lips«  terminated  on  each  ^ide 
by  triangular  and  obliquely  truncated  labial  pal  pa.  (Des- 
haves.) 

iShell  longitudinal,  subequivalve,  auriculated,  rather  Rap- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  valves;  umboncs  distant  (^carl^es), 
tfivir  internal  facets  inclined  inwards.  Hinge  toothless. 
Cardinal  pit  partly  external,  receiving;  the  ligament. 

Among  the  observations  of  Lnraarrk  on  tbi&  genus,  we 
Und  him  remarking  that  here  the  peculiar  notch  on  the 
lower  valve  is  no  lunger  to  he  found ;  n  simple  separation 
l^cartement)  between  the  valves  gives  place  lo  a  sufSlcient 
laieral  opening,  and  the  pit  which  receives  the  ligament  is 
become  wider  and  wore  internuL  Thus  the  Lrmtp  have 
ntjcessarily  a  great  relationship  to  the  Pectens^  whence  many 
mithorii  have  confounded  them  in  the  same  genus.  Lin- 
noeus,  considering  only  the  want  of  cardinal  icelh  in  these 
fihelK  arranged  i!iera  among  his  oysters;  but  their  free 
re^jular  and  nearly  equivalve  shell  requires  their  separation 
from  the  oysters,  ns  the  separated  urahonea  and  the  cardi* 
i»»]  pit  of  the  LirniP  make  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them» 
as  Bruf}^ut6rc  did,  from  the  Pectcns* 

Lamarck  concludes  by  noiicing  their  colour,  which  is 
ueurly  alA'a}s  white,  and  by  observing  that  the  animal 
neemij  to  be  furnished  with  a  foot  filled  for  sipitining  a 
byssns. 

M.  Deshayoss,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  states  bib 
opinion  that  Lima  is  a  genus  which  welt  deserved  to  be  s^e- 
paratcd  from  its  congeners  in  the  famdy  of  Pertmidee. 
Not  only,  says  M.  Doshayes,  has  it  no  by^i^u.';,  but  iis  man- 
lie,  like  the  shell,  gapes  much,  and  the  largo  re  entering 
edt»^c  of  the  furmer  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
vermifoi'ttL  llexible  tcntaeida,  which  teem  formeti.  like  the 
antennae  of  insect!*,  of  gradually  decreasing  articulations. 
Between  these  tentacles  there  are  no  tubercles  with  smooth 
KUrtucca  similar  to  thnse  of  the  Peri^ris,  the  Sijondi/N,  and 
the  Peiia,  The  foot  has  a  particular  form,  rccaJling  in 
tlie  observer  that  of  Lucina  or  Lnripex ;  it  is  elongated, 
narrow,  cylindrical,  and  rather  thickened  at  its  free  extre* 
inily,  where  it  terminates  in  a  sort  of  sucker,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ob.%ervations  of  M.  Quoy,  serves  to  fix  the  animnl 
upon  solid  bodies  even  of  thu  most  smooth  surface.  The 
muulh  is  placed  hc^tweon  twt>  lips  comparable  to  those  of 
Pinna ;  they  are  tbliaceous,  descend  upon  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  body,  and  terminate  on  each  side  in  a  pair  of  labial 
pttlps,  which  are  truncated  and  triangular.  The  branchi® 
are  rather  large  and  e(juaU  Those  on  one  side  are  8«pa* 
rated  from  those  on  the  other  by  a  rather  wide  space,  in 
which  may  be  easily  perceived  the  adductor  muscle,  on  the 
posterior  face  of  which  the  anus  terminates.  This  muscle 
seems  more  extensible  than  in  the  greater  part  of  the  raol- 
lusks  cf  the  same  class.  When  it  is  not  contracted,  the 
valves  are  widely  opened,  and  the  unimal  has  the  power  of 
impressing  on  it  frequent  and  sudden  contraclions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  extreme  elasticity  of 
the  ligament  of  the  valves.  By  means  of  these  reiterated 
contractior^s  the  animal  can  11  utter  in  the  water,  to  use  the 
bappy  expression  of  M.  Quoy,  and  one  must  run  after  it  to 
catch  it  among  llie  corals  or  in  the  shallows  where  it  dwells. 
M.  Deshayes  concludes  thiit  from  this  remarkable  nnton  of 
characters  it  mij^ht  be  posisible  for  zoologists  to  decide  upon 
funning  of  this  genus  a  smnll  family  distnicl  from  the  Pec- 
tens,  but  placed  in  their  neifrhbuurhood. 

The  power  of  tlutlering  lhmuj;h  the  water  is  possessed 
by  some  of  the  Pec  tens,  perhaps  all.  [Conchjfera,  voL 
vii.,  p.  433.]  Wilb  regard  to  the  absence  of  bys&us.  Di\ 
Turtoii,  some  years  a^co  (lt*2liK  \n  his  description  of  Lima 
tenera,  remarked  thatlie  had  dredged  up  half  a  dozen  livitig 
specimens  of  vanous  sizes  lu  the  British  Chauncd,  and  staled 
that  they  had  no  bysssus  altiiched  to  them,  nor  had  Lima  I 
Lmcombi  when  taken  alive. 

Geo^nwhtcal  DhtribtUion» — Tins  form  is  widely  distri- 
bute, and  is  generally  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  and  tem- 
perate rl  I  in  rites,  where  it  has  been  taken  at  depths  ranging 
from  the  surface  to  thirty  fathoms, 

Mr.  Garner  remarks  that  in  the  heart  of  Lima  there  are 
two  T^antriclpi,  the  rectum  passing  between  them. 

The  recent  species  are  not  numerous.  \L  Deshayes,  in 
his  Tabbs^  givee  the  number  aft  8.    In  his  last  edition  of 


Lamarck,  the  number  of  recent  vpeeles  Is  onfr  f 
seems  to  be  below nhe  mark;  for  instance,  ; 
tenera   (Turton)    nor   Lima    Ijoscombi    is   tLt;t: 
Lima  tenera  (Chemnt)  is  quoted  as  a  variety  < 

Clfl/|>. 

Example,  Lima  squamosa. 

Shell  oval,  depresi^ed,  clipped  as  it  were  aotenoi 
ribs  squamous*  rough  as  a  file;  hinge  obliqiii 
cretiated. 

Locaiii^.^-Behs  of  Amtrica. 

There  is  a  variety  which  has  the  scales  lefts  nun 


Lima  tquainoM. 

Fossil  Lim». 

The  numberof  fossil  species  nofcd  mthetablefof 
haycsare  i;jftertiar>vi,and  the  f  iarei 

as  living  and  tertiary,  Limtr  ^  a^Um 

and  niveci.  In  the  last  edition  uf  l^martk  the  li 
16.  This  set ms  to  be  too  small.  Neither  Z/ma 
rata  nor  L,  sitbovaltJt,  foi*  instance,  figured  in  Dr^ 
memoir  abwve  alluded  to,  from  Blackdowa,  appen 
the  species. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  Limcp  found  beloi 
though  the  fartit  occurs  in  it  (ex.  L.  anttcjtmta^M 
inferior  oolite ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  recorded 
L'jndon  clay,  though  some  occur  in  the  i- 
and  in  the  corresponding  Italian  beds* 


i:alQ|jMi 


Pedum.  (Lam.) 

Geneiic  Character* — Animal  oval,  oblong,  flatten 
ing  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  open  throughout  theilj 
fere  nee*  thickened  on  their  ed^es,  and  furni*bJ 
part  with  roany  rows  of  tentacular  cirihi.  and.  ai 
distances,  tubeicles  with  smooth  surfaces.  A  pairj 
branchiee  descend lujj  on  each  side  to  the  edge  of  ■ 
border  of  the  mantle;  abdominal  mtas  smalt,  hail 
riorly  ami  high  up  a  small  vermiform  foot,  ntid  itj 
asiiky  Ayr^a*  of  some  size ;  mouth  o%*al,  haviuf  j 
side  a  pair  of  labial  triangulur  palps.  ( Desha) es.j 

^keil  hiL*quivalve,  subauriculate,  lower  valve  | 
urabones  unequal  and  distant,  fitn^e  tOQthlei^^;  li 
parily  external,  inserted  in  an  elongated  canatift 
which  is  hollowed  out  in  the  internal  wail  of  tha  k 
L»nver  valve  notched  near  its  posterior  base.  (LamJ 

The  onimal  is  described  and  figured  by  MM.  ^ 
Gaimard,  in  the  *  Zoology'  of  the  Voyage  qf  ih$  i 
and  has,  as  M.  Desha)  es  observes,  much  analogy 
tilt?  Pfctem  and  Spondtjli.  According  to  W&A 
Gnimard,  the  form  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  %l 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  separated  throughout  tM 
ference,  except  in  the  width  of  the  upper  border, 
very  short ;  the  edges  are  thickened  and  furmshl 
i;rcat  number  of  fine  unequal  tentacles,  between  1 
pear,  at  equal  distances,  small  smooth  tubercles,! 
those  described  by  Pjli  and  others  in  the  Ph 
Spomiyti.  The  branchisG  aie  large,  nearly  e^uaJ 
S4;end  between  the  lower  borders  of  the  nmnilej 
the  one  side  are  leparated  A-om  those  of  the  othtf 
tened  space*  which  is  rather  wide,  and  formt  t^ 
aiid  lower  part  of  t  he  body  of  the  animal.  At  thb\ 
of  thi->  space  is  seen  a  small  vermiform  foot,  at  t 
which  is  a  rather  large  yellowish  byssus,  which  iiii 
has  a  nacreous  appearance.  Behind  the  foot  is  ttt 
which  is  oval,  antl  furnished  on  each  side  with 


•  Not  iiftf iiUoflwd  in  ttic  ktt  rdMoa  of 


w<le  with  I 


liar  short  palpfi,  fixed  by  one  of  the  side*  of  the  Irt* 
md  fie©  oihorwise ;  tiiey  are  striated  like  the  branchi® 
ihey  touch.  The  manile  on  ihe  right  side  presents 
aperior  and  anterior  purt  a  notch  in  conformity  with 
'  ihe  shell  for  llie  pasisage  of  t!ie  bvissus.  The  single 
or  muscle  is  placed  towards  the  upper  and  posterior 
'  iho  animuh  the  anus  passes  behind  ii,  and  termi- 
[t  the  butomit  of  a  small  appendage  tiaatiftg  between 
inchitB. 

only  example  known  is  Pedum  SfMndyloideum. 
^ripiiwt*  —  Shell  o  v  a  to-  c  u  n  e  i  for  oi ,  pi  u  n  u  I  a  te ;  wh  i  tis  h 
^vlih  red  or  purplish,  especinliy  near  the  umbone^ ; 
per  valve  tJal  and  striated  long it-tidin ally ;  ibe  lower 
argeiat,  with  the  lateral  edge^  turned  up  and  raised 
ihoae  of  the  upper  vuivc. 

e  in  a  sranller  variety,  much  more  round,  and  gene- 
lore  delicaie« 

iltty.  —  Emi  Indian  Seas  (Isle  of  France,  fitc).  MM. 
,n4  Gainvard  found  the  species  at  the  island  «»f  Vani- 
IV here  it  was  abundant,  livui^  paitially  enciased  in 
pores,  especially  AstrtPee,  M.  tjtioy  is  of  opinion  that 
pableof  hollowing  out  the  holes  in  which  it  is  found 
If,  and  he  found  young  and  old  individuuls  burrovvL»d 
same  mass  of  Madrepore  proportionally  to  their  size, 
ihayes  suggests  whether  the  animal  iiaving  first  at- 
itself  to  Ihe  corah  the  growth  of  the  latter  may  not 
y  envelop  the  shell. 


Shell  of  PeAutn  Spoadylfntleaid. 

itufat  Spondylus,  Sec.  will  he  treated  of  under  the 
ONDYLiD.E.  We  now  shal)  draw  the  attention  of  the 
to  iliose  more  rough  farms,  most  of  which  Linn©ns 
■I  in  his  fourth  section. 


Oysters* 


Gryphsea  (Lam.),  fossil  principilly. 

Exogyra  (Say),  fossil  only, 
e  two  geneiall)  ore  so  established  in  fossil  catalogues, 
may  be  convenient  to  retain  their  names;  bui  we 
kiih  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  and  M.  Desha  yes,  that,  phy- 
«illy  considered,  they  ou^ht  to  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
(y,  iQ  his*  Genera,'  remarks  that  ihe  particular  points 
hich  Lamarck  dt^pcnds  for  hb  dii^tinrtiun  between 
slers  and  Gnwht^a"  are,  tst*  the  apparent  regularity 
Latter;  2nd,  liieir  being  scarcely  if  at  all  attached; 
d,  the  gcnuially  large,  involute,  spiral  umbo  of  tlie 
alve.  To  the  first  Mr*  Sowerby  answers,  that  though 
^thcerr  are  in  general  apparently  more  regular  limn 
Irett,  they  eannol  be  considered  as  regular  shells, 
»  they  are  mareover  very  variable ;  secondly,  the 
|kP,  as  well  as  all  other  Osiree^^  are  attached  by  the 
>f  the  larger  and  concave  valve,  and  this  particularly 
pung  state  (in  which  state  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to 
iish  between  one  and  the  other) ;  moreover  both  he- 
pe  as  they  advance  in  size;  trnrlit  ihe  Grt/p/iaas 
m  ui>parently  more  regular,  it  is  because  in  their 
state  they  have  lived  in  situations  whore  they  could 
icome  attached  ta  small  regular  objects,  while  the 
',  having  Jived  in  more  rugged  and  irregular  situations 
;:essarily  remaining  attached  for  a  lonirer  time,  have 
p.  C,  No,  1064, 


partaken  more  of  the  regularity  of  their  native  situation. 
'  Indeed/  adds  Mr.  Sowerby,  'there  is  sufiicient  evidence 
that  an  oyster,  when  by  any  chance  it  becomes  attached  to 
a  small  smooth  obje«*l,  where  it  is  comi>aru1ively  free,  lie- 
comes  also  regular  in  the  same  degree:  thirdly,  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  term  vpiral  as  at  any  lime  applicable  to  the 
umbo  of  the  lower  valve  of  the  Gi-ypherm;  when  young,  it 
is  not  tnt'oiute:  and  though  Lamarck  mentions  the  size  of 
\h\»  as  one  Important  dislmguiahing  mark  of  his  genus,  he 
gives  the  characters  uf  several  species  in  which  this  part  is 
*malL  Another  circumstance  in  which  the  Gryphwa  is 
thought  to  differ  from  Ostrea  has  been  dwelt  u!>on  by  some, 
an  obscure  lobe  or  sulcus  observable  on  the  right  side,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  valve  j  but  this  \&  far  from  being  dis- 
tinct in  some  species.' 

M.  Deshayea  observer,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
that  if  we  study  the  oysters  with  attention,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  that  the  species  are  very  variable  in  form. 
If  a  large  ossemblii;(o  be  collected,  some  individuals  of  these 
variable  species  will  be  almost  always  found  whose  umbo  ii 
fashioned  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  shell  is  at- 
tached, BO  as  to  be  turned  either  laterally  or  upwards,  as  in 
Gryphfpa,  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
species  of  oysters  have  their  giyphoid  varieties.  If  a  rigo:jU3 
application  of  the  characters  of  GrifphfPn  be  mndo  to  those 
varieties,  they  may  be  comprehendud  in  that  genus,  whilst 
the  others  may  remain  among  the  oysters.  Between  the 
Gnjphctcs  and  the  oysters  the  passage  is  insensible,  and  in 
a  large  series  of  bpecies  and  varieties  it  would  he  impossible 
ralionully  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  genera.  Indeed, 
the  difHculty  of  drawing  this  line  is  increased  when  we  per- 
ceive all  the  forms  of  both  genera  in  the  same  spcriea.  M. 
De:>hayes  goes  on  to  notice  the  observation  of  Lamarck, 
that  in  the  Grypfu&O'  the  shell  is  free:  this,  says  M.  Des- 
haves,  is  an  error ;  there  are  Gryphtrm  which  affixed  ihem- 
fieV.*es  lo  solid  bodies  like  the  oysters,  and  there  remained 
during  the  whole  of  their  existence;  ulf  the  others  were 
fixed  tor  a  longer  or  shorter  period  \n  their  youth  only,  and 
only  became  free  a"*  they  advanced  in  age.  This  observa- 
tion Will  ap[dy  Cfiually  to  many  species  of  oysters,  ond  par- 
ticularly those  wnich  live  on  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms.  In 
th,3  oysters,  as  well  as  in  the  GryphcetP^  the  valves  are  un- 
equal, and  in  bolh  genera  the  left  valve  is  always  largest, 
Thf*  involute  spiral  curvtiture  of  the  umbo  of  Gryphrea  is 
perhaps  the  stronj^cst  point  of  distinction,  and  it  certainly 
is  constant  m  mtiny  species;  but  in  all  it  is  not.  In  this  re- 
spect the  variations  are  comparable  to  those  in  the  oysters: 
if  the  involution  exists  in  tne  Gryphoid  oysters,  it  exists 
also  in  the  Ostrciform  Gnjphwee^  The  hinge  and  muscular 
impression  in  both  OsUea  and  GnjphePa  are  so  similar,  that 
M.  Desliaycs  expresses  his  surprise  that  Lamarck  could  be 
induced  lo  establish  so  useless  a  genus. 

But  if  the  generic  claims  of  Gt-yphepa  be  untenable,  those 
of  Eroffyra,  established  by  Say  fur  the  reception  of  the 
Gryph^^,  whose  umbo,  instead  of  rising  above  the  valves, 
lake  a  lateral  direction^  have  still  less  foundation.  There  is 
not,  says  M,  Deshayes  in  conclusion^  a  single  chamcter 
which  IS  not  to  be  found  in  the  oysters,  and  sometime*^  in  the 
varieties  of  the  same  species*     ( See  further,  Ostrea^  post,) 

Geological  Position.— Gryphism  are  found  in  almost  all 
the  strata  down  to  the  lias  (inclut»ive), 

The  so-called  spi»cics  are  numerous,  Thirty-four  are 
enumerated  by  M,  Deshayes  in  his  last  edition  of  Lamarcki 
and  of  thejie  only  one.  Gryphepa  artgulata,  is  recent.  In 
the  Tables  of  M.  Deshayes/ the  number  of  living  species 
consists  of  this  unit,  and  of  fossil  (tertiary)  three  species 


^Grypli***  lacmtA  (Uju)* 
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are  there  recorded.     The  reader  may  oaniuk  the  catalogises 
above  noticed  ri>r  fossil  species  and  loc^alities. 

Exo^Tfra  is  in^^luded  in  the  species  of  Grifphepev  noticed 
in  ihe  last  edition  of  Lamarck.  Von  Buch  has  lecenily 
publi^bi^'d  a  fine  Fiperies  under  the  ntume  ot  Exo^. polygona, 
from  Montan  (South  America),  where  it  was  found  in  com- 
pany with  Pectens  by  M.  Alexandre  de  Humboldt, 


Sligym  eeoicA  (Upp«r  Qneii*Sftiid«  Ovult,  lower  GrecD-SajiiV  Clackduwu). 

Ofttrea.    (Linn.) 

Genei'ic  Character. — JttiOTa/oval,  oblong,  flattened,  often 
irrtgular;  lobes  of  the  raantlo  thick  and  fringed  on  the 
border^,  separated  tliroughout  their  extent;  no  foot; 
mouth  moderuiuly  furuished  willi  two  pair  of  elongfited 
lanceohtc  palps:  branchiBB  large,  curved,  nearly  equaL 
The  oon^sytn  metrical  heart  not  having  its  bE\siis  upon  the 
inte^tme,  Vi\i\A\  last  terminates  behind  the  adductor  mnsele 
by  an  anus  whteh  tloals  between  the  lobes  of  the  mantle. 
(Deshayeti. ) 

Shdl  adhereotr  inequivatve,  irregular ,  uinbones  distant, 
and  becoming  very  irregular  a-^  Ihe  animal  adviincea  in  age; 
upper  valvo  braalle^l,  grailually  displarin;^  itself,  and  ad- 
vancing forwards  ua  the  anim;\l  i^rows  older.  Min^e  tooth- 
less; ligament  denu-iutcrnal,  m&erted  In  the  curdinul  ]nt 
of  the  \aU'es;  the  pit  of  the  lower  valve  increasjinj^  willi  the 
age  of  the  animal,  as  uuU  as  the  umbo,  and  acquiring 
.•tometimei  a  great  knyth. 

Geographical  Z>ri7n6«/i>>n.— Vevy  wide,  and  principally 
in  the  seai»  of  temptirale  and  warm  climates  :  no  species  ap- 
arte  have  been  met  wiih  in  the  Polar  expediiionii  very 
north.  Oyjstcrs  have  been  taken  on  gravel  and  sand, 
in  »slUHrie&,  and  on  the  ^ea-coaat,  somciiTneii  attached  to 
icks,  treeSt^  &c.,  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  1o  17 
iathoms.  In  the  Britii»h  Muieum  liierc  is  a  ^^jod  sand 
^ISjrab,  on  the  back  and  claws  of  which  111*0  muny  oysters. 
"Chad.  vol.  viii.,  p,  Tifi  ] 

It  is  impossible  not  to  hold  in  the  greatest  respect  the 
■in ions  of  so  distmguiahed  a  geologist  and  naturalist  as 
Buch,  and  when  we  ttnd  hmi  up  to  the  pr^^ent  time 
for  in  his  Pitn/icitiiom  BecuetHies  en  AmSrique,  ihtlo, 
J83D,  abave  alluicd  io,  he  still  insists  on  the  disiinclion) 
•eparatmg  the  Exogyrm  from  ihe  Grypherof  and  ihe  Oys^ 
Ut9^  it  becomes  nccessaiy  that  reasons  to  \\hich  his  naine 
Lmust  give  deservi'd  weight  should  be  critically  examined. 
I  the  *  Annales  dei  Sciences  Nalu relies*  (May,  1835),  Von 
uch  says,  *  Lea  H  nil  res  ont  une  tenrlance  A  s'vsoler  sur  un 
plan  droit,  lea  Gryph^^es  sent  profondca,  et  les  Exo^res  ont 
line  tendance  marquee  k  former  niic  caique/  This,  ob- 
i'vcs  M.  Deshayes,  b  true  as  a  general  proposition;  but 
t  wants  exactness  when  one  comes  to  examine  in  detail  a 
eat  number  of  individuals  of  the  species.  If  the  oysters 
I  general  have  a  tendency  to  extend  Iheinselves,  nearly  all 
take  differtint  shap>es  according  to  the  fmm  and  extent  of 
the  body  on  which  ihey  fix  themselves;  and  indeerl  M- 
Deahayes,  m  hii  work  on  the  fossil  i»hells  of  Ihe  environs  of 
Paris,  has  niad«  it  appear  that  in  a  single  species  is  found 
nearly  all  the  formi  betonfjing  to  ihe  o)Sters  properly  so 
called,  to  the  Gryphcece^  and  to  ihe  Exogyrts.  *  If/  ubservei* 
M.  Desliayes,  *  we  take  the  best  characterised  species  in  the 
'group  of  Gryphma?,  we  find  tliem  variable,  and  if  we  com- 
Ipare  the  young  individuals  with  the  young  of  oysters,  we 
find  no  difference.  Take  as  the  point  of  departure  Gry- 
phcca  arcuatu,  a  species  the  umbo  of  whose  lower  valve  ia 
the  most  elevated*  and  we  shall  find  an  insensible  passage 
to  the  oysters  properly  so  called,  established  by  many  spe- 
cies in  which  this  part,  becoiuing  le^s  and  less  projecting, 
"Unishesal  last  by  disappearing  in  this  ftjrm  fo  lake  that  of 
the  oysters;  this  Iransinoii  is  *o  nHensibL',  that  we  regard 
Ihe  rational  limit  of  the  two  peneru  as  impos--.iblo.  M  do 
Buch  stales  that  the  Gryphcr^  have  a  lateral  lob<.%  but  Ihis 

•  Mmjierov^  oyatpr.  |.rliod  lu  t>i«  W«it  ltiiU«ji  foT  iu  deliciou*  (Itwwt  i  ofu-n 


lobe  b  no  more  constant  than  th«  other 
of  no  more  value  than  they  are.  There  are 
it  is  scarcely  marked^  others  in  which  it  is'dd 
some  individuals  it  is  altogether  wantixig.  V 
garded  as  characteristic  by  M.  de  Buch,  is  al&ol 
acknowledges,  in  the  oysters,  and  $0  in  eommoi 
genBra  which  he  would  separate ;  itaKo  sbow«  il 
Exo^yree:  the  small  degree  of  conatani^y  vttU 
renders  it  unimportant  and  valueless*  The  Eoi 
M,  de  B\w\  also  have  a  tendency  to  laka  a  d 
We  shall  first  observe  that  the  t)^e  of  the  g«n^ 
co^iaia,  *Say,  has  never  any  keel ;  and  next,  that 
in  many  other  species.  If  some  E^Fogyttr  bn 
keel,  others  have  it  not;  the  character  then  a 
garded  as  constant;  this  therefore  is  insufljefii 
the  now  genus.  Nothing  then  remains  as  a  clj 
Ihe  farm  of  the  umbo.  In  Ert^^yra  it  is  roll* 
laterally;  in  Grypheea  it  is  elevated  upward*, 
spect  the  examination  of  the  E^ro^^^^becomii^ii 
Many  species  of  oysters  Jm\^  the  umbo  liwayi 
the  side;  others,  which  have  it  ordtDarily  itnl 
accidentally  this  part  equally  turned  laicmlU  ; 
gi/rm  bear  such  resemblance  to  the  i  '  t 

possible  to  trace  the  limits  of  those  two  ^  Ji 

not  all;  if  the  Gryphcpcc  pass  to  the  o)si<:r*  \kf 
gi^efsivo  lowering  of  the  umbo,  they  pa&»  ul«o  i»i 
gyr^  by  a  certain  number  of  specjis  with  ihain 
and  more  oblique,  so  that  the  distinciion  betureett 
phcecs  and  Erogyra?  is  not  more  clear  than  tli^ 
the  oysters  and  Gryphe^tp  on  the  one  side,  and  hi 
oysters  and  Exogyia*  on  the  other.  Thus  the  I 
and  the  Exftgyrof  are  not  two  diverging  braaci 
oyster.^,  hut  these  penera  form  a  circle  ni  wtnc 
fruni  the  oysters  to  the  Gryt  h^tB,  from  the  Qr^ 
the  Exngyrtff,  and  from  the  Exogyrm  to  the  o_?| 
by  insensible  gradaiions.  The  intimate  reliti* 
connect  these  ibi-ee  genera,  the  coticatenaium  of( 
racters,  the  manner  in  which,  so  to  speak,  ibcy 
each  other  mutually,  affbrd,  in  my  opinion*  tliil 
wincing  proof  thai  ihese  three  genera,  artiUcid  ^ 
rated,  form,  \viien  reunited,  one  very  natural  gn 
can  we  agree  with  M.  de  (J uch,  that  they  are  i«| 
mLinner  *  ftette,  precise,  ei  tranchce,' 

*M.  dd  Buch  considers  the  lube  of  cciiain  Gff^ 
the  enlargement  obsi^rvable  in  some  oysters  (0 
mtlal  lis  anulugous  parls  to  tlie  aurudc*  of  the  B 
am  fur  froTu  partakmij;  of  the  opinion  of  the  leafl 
gist  I  perceive  loo  great  a  difference  between  ll 
of  the  Pectens  and  of  the  oy^^teis  ia  the  nifjw 
parts  of  their  organization  to  admit  in  one  the  (4 
other  in  a  ceriam  stale  of  modificaUan.  Tht| 
raanilu  which  in  the  Pectens  produces  iheautl 
that  which  forms  the  lobo  m  the  Gry^ihePif.  All 
lens,  without  exception,  are  regular  and  havtli 
the  ovstei^,  without  exception,  are  irregular  aod 
cles  like  those  of  the  Pectens*  In  the  ouster  ei 
de  Buch  {Osttea  carinata,  and  other  analogvil 
the  enlargement  of  the  upper  pait  is  due  to  the 
Ihe  muscle  upon  this  enlargement^  and  to  the  ad 
Ihe  shell  on  this  enlarged  parL  It  cannot  therafa 
pared  to  the  auricles  of  tiie  Peclena,  for  tb«V  h 
fere  ace  to  the  adductor  muscle.  When  wokn 
ferences  between  the  animals  of  the  Pectana  I 
wo  cannot  admit  the  CA^nclu^ion  of  M.  de  Bui 
that  ihe  oysters  are  Pectens  without  aunctes 
them  hurizuntah  whilst  the  Grypfn^m  have  ual| 
sen  ted  by  the  lateral  lobe,  the  other  being  a)| 
consequence  of  the  form  of  the  shells.* 

Without  pursuing  the  argument  of  M.  Desha* 
we  must  conclude  this  discuasion,  which  is  0/  |i 
to  those  who  seek  for  the  principles  on  whioji  \ 
tinctions  shauld  be  founded,  as  we  began  ll,  G\ 
Exogyra  maybe  introduced  to  facilitate  ref«m] 
convenient  but  arbitrary  subsections:  that  lJ»ei 
claims  to  separation  from  the  oysters,  um  di&tia< 
cannot  admit. 

The  True  Oystera  have  been  divided  into  li 
which  may  be  satisfactorily  used  by  JNiolosiii 
logisU  as  subdivisions  of  this  numerous  g^aut. 

A.     True  Oysters  with   simple   or  liudokt« 
plaited  valves. 

This  considerable  gi-oup.  which  constaU  of 
aud  forty  reoordad  si^eciea  (recent^,  tuf 
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vtU  known  OHr€a  miulii,  or  Common  edible  ojfiier  of  llie 

BurupL^aa  seas. 

These  delicjoui  oytters  are  the  OtintF  of  the  antknt 
Italiuns :  0*trtche  of  the  modern  ItaUans ;  O^tnu of  the  Spa- 
niarfl* ;  Atatern  of  the  GertntitJi;  and  Uuiiret  of  the  French, 
The  antient  Rotdgti  epicure  w«11  knew  the  value  of  the 
Briii-h  oysters  (JuvchqI,  iv,  140),  nor  have  Ihey  lost  their 
€ttlehnty  hi  modern  timeji* 

But  excellent  ns  the  oysters  of  Britain  undoubtedly  are, 
e  arc  many  degrees  ot  ihnt  excellence,  the  auimal  vory- 
^  much  bolh  in  sise  and  Havour,  according  to  the  nature 
ihe  coast  and  the  food  with  which  tho  locality  is  ftirni&hed, 
le  oystuTi  on  the  aoulh  coast  are  generally  very  wt-U  fiu- 
red ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  W^x  ai  e  found  at  Pur- 
t  and  the  worst  at  LivertJOoL    The  Teiiby  o)5ter  is  large 
id  ralhcr  coarse;  but  when  fat  !*»  wcll-tlaVuured.  and  ex- 
cel le  hi  when  well  stewed  or  pickled.     Colchejiter  and  other 
places  in  E^^sex  are  the  ^reat  nurseries  or  feeding -groundti 
jilfbr  supplying  ihe  metropolis,  and  uitleed,  in  a  j;reai  measure, 
iSn^Iand  generally,  ivi I h  this  highly  tlavoured  specie;^.    Here 
Affile  oyt^tcra  ct>  Ilectcd  at  various  places  on  the  coant,  even  as  fdr 
i^M  Scotland,  arc  brought  and  laid  on  beds  in  crueks  alon^ 
r       '      e,  where  ttieir  IJavour  and  size  are  r«ipidly  improved, 
ivo  been  known  tu  nugment  the  circuniierence  of 
then  vhelis  evon  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  duruiij  the  flrgt 
months,  but   in  such  ca^eai  the  conciivity  wiihui    the 
la  is  shallow.      Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
al  Society,'  g^ives  a  detailed  account  of  the  treatment  of 
ers  in  the  beds  or  layers. 

e  favourite  food  of  the  oysi^ter,  arcording  to  M  Gaillon> 
iatss  of  a  ;:reen  Navicula  {  Vibrio  navicular  is  of  tiuthorii) 
variL>Uii  species  of  that  and  other  genera  of  Infusona : 
make  the  oyster  fat,  tender,  and  peculiarly  well  tla* 
ired  ;  others  attain  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  it. 
^be  number  of  ve&sels  employed  in  dredging  for  oysters 
pposed  to  be  about  ^tiy,  giving  employment  to  some 
or  600  men  and  boys;  and  the  quantity  of  oysters  bred 
taken  in  Essex,  mostly  for  London  consumption,  bos 
atated  at  14,000  or  15,000  bushels  annually, 
roperiy  necessardy  exposed,  as  these  valuable  oyater- 
mujit  be,  required  the  protection  of  ihe  legtslalure. 
LSI  George  III.,  c,  51;  48  George  IlL,  c  144;  and 
St  8  George  IV.*  c,  29.)  By  the  last-named  staluie. 
'  ich  repeals  31  George  III.,  c.  31,)  sec.  36,  stealing 
f'sters  or  oyster-brood  from  any  oyster-bed,  laym^,  or 
iry*  is  lar<*eny,  and  the  ofTt^nder  upon  convicuoii  bbiill 
punished  accordingly.  Moreover,  if  any  person  ^hall 
wfully  and  wilfully  use  any  dred^^e,  net,  ficc,  for  the 
_N>se  of  takinpj  oysters  or  oyster  brood,  wiihin  ibe  limits 
any  oyster-bed  or  fishery,  every  such  f  ejson  shall  be 
ed  icudtyof  amisdemeanonand,  upon  being  convicted 
f,  shall  be  puui^hed  by  line  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
leb  fine  not  to  exceed  2U^.,  and  such  imprisonment  not  to 
totcecfl  ihrot'  calendar  months*  Tiie  statute  coniaiiiia  a  pn>- 
Vkion  thai  the  catching  floating  fish  with  any  net,  insiru- 
b»nt,  or  engine  adapted  fyr  catching  such  flab,  within  the 
*•-:■♦  if  any  oyster- fishery,  shall  not  bring  the  fisher  within 
ilties  of  the  Act. 
i.,L  bdl  for  the  protection  of  the  oyster-fisheries  in  Scot- 
iland,  now  (April,  1840)  before  parliament,  provides  that 
my  person  in  Scotland  knowingly  stealing  oysters  from  a 
bed,  laying,  yr  fishery,  which  is  sufticienlly  marked  as  the 
|nropcrty  of  othc?r  pera cms,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  theft, 
iod  punished  accordingly;  and  that  any  person  u^ing  any 
net.  dredge,  or  other  instrument,  witbm  the  bmits  of  such 
oyster-fishery,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters,  although 
Bone  be  actually  taken,  simll  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  attempt 
lo  commit  theft,  und  be  liable  fo  fme  or  imprisonment,  the 
ftne  not  to  exceed  20/.,  nnd  the  irapris"Ujmciit  not  three 
IDOnths,  with  a  clause  that  noihmg  in  the  act  shall  prevent 

Krions  from  catclnn'^  fioating  fish  in  an  oyster-fishery  with 
Btrumentii  adapted  fur  taking  Iloating  fisli  only. 
B,  True  Oysterf^j  with  ihe  borders  uf  their  valves  dis- 
tinctly plaited, 
or  this  group,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  recorded 
ipecies  (recent).  Osirea  Crista  Galti,  the  Cockscomb  Oi/xier, 
Hfill  sene  as  an  example. 

ZJe-^m^p/io/*.— Shell  varying  in  fS^rm  according  io  the 
bo<lies  to  which  it  adheres,  but  generally  somewhat  i^cunded, 
very  much  nlaited,  the  plaits  longitudinal  and  anguluied; 
internal  boruer  rough ;  externally  violet,  purplish,  or  reddish- 
irbite.  The  shell  externally  has  subgruiiulous  stritCf  and 
rurely  eleratcd  subtubular  ecales. 


Otknm  Critta  OkUW 

The  number  of  species  of  Osirem^  excluding  Oryphma^ 
given  by  M.  Deshayes  in  bin  Tables,  t«  54  living  and  72 
fossil  {tertiary).  The  species  there  recorded  aa  both  living 
and  ftisbil  are  (ktrees  Comucopitc,  edulis^  Virginica^  Hip- 
pomis,  riavictt/aris,  Forskali,  and  a  *  new  species/ 

In  ilm  last  edition  of  Lamiirck  the  number  of  receni 
species,  some  of  which  may  be  varieties,  is  53,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  only  82. 

The  fossd  species  occur  aa  low  down  as  the  lias  (inclusive), 
and  some  of  the  species  are  considered  characteristic  of 
certain  strata,  Oxtreii  dilatata,  for  ui stance,  of  the  Kirame- 
ridgo  clay,  or  oak-tree  clay  of  Smith,  and  O.  puichra  of  the 
plastic  clay, 

Placuna.     (Brug.) 

Animal  very  much  compressed. 

Shell  free,  irregular^  very  mucli  flattened  ;  valves  delicate 
and  almost  translucid,  quite  translucid  in  stime  species, 
nearly  equal,  and  subequilateral;  hinge  internal,  offering 
on  one  valve  two  longitudinal,  trenchant,  rib-like  elevations, 
converging  at  the  summit,  and,  on  the  other,  two  furrowa, 
corresponding  to  those  ribs,  und  giving  attachment  to  the 
ligament;  muscular  impression  subcentral  and  rather 
smnll     (Rang.) 

Geographical  Distribution,  <jv?, — Tlte  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates: the  specie.^  now  known  are  from  the  East  Indian 
and  Red  Seas,  and  have  been  taken  on  sandy  bottoms. 

M^  Deshayes  remarks  that  I  he  animal  is  not  known,  but 
that  he  is  convinced  that  il  bus  a  great  analogy  to  that  of 
Antmiia, 

The  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  list  of  M,  Dcshayea 
is  three  living  and  one  fossii  (tertiary).  Of  the  living 
species,  Fiocuna  papt/racca  is  noted  as  both  living  and 
fossil  (tertiary).*  Four  species  are  enumerated  in  the  last 
edition  of  Lamarck  as  they  were  in  the  first ;  but  the  fourth, 
Pfaeunapecfinnides  ifos&^i),  is  considered  to  have  all  the 
rhararlei^  of  Plicaiula,  and  is  thert-fore  removed  by  M, 
Deshayes  to  thai  E>?nus.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  hud  previously 
given  u^imdaropinion.  {Uenera.)  The  species  best  known 
are,  Plavunt  Placenta,  vulgarly  known  us  \\\kiChitwHe  IVifi' 
dow  Oyster,  the  valves  of  which  are  suflicicntly  delicate  to 
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transmit  lieht;  and  Hacum  Sella,  known  to  collectors 
as  the  Saddle-Oyster  (from  Tranqucbar,  &c.). 

Example,  Placuna  Ptacettta, 

Description.— Shell  suborbicular,  flat,  pellucid,  white, 
with  longitudinal,  subdecus»ate  strioo. 

Localitt/, — East  Indian  Seas. 


/^ 


Placana  Vlaccuta. 

Placunanomia.    (Brod.*) 

Generic  Character, — Animal  probably  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  Placuna  and  Anomia. 

Shell  adherent,  subequivalve.  irregular,  flattened,  plaited 
towards  the  margin,  vitreous  internally.  Hinfre  internal, 
with  two  elongated,  thick,  subcurved,  divaricated  teeth  con- 
verging at  the  base  in  the  lower  valve,  and  two  li^menti- 
ferous  furrows  opposite  in  the  upper  valve.  Lower  valve 
superficially  fissured  externally  towards  the  hinge,  the  sub- 
osseous  organ  of  adhesion  inserted  between  the  laminoe  of 
the  shell  and  filling  the  fissure  externally.  Muscular  im- 
pression in  each  valve  subccntral.  In  the  upper  valve  the 
impression  of  the  organ  of  adhesion  is  superaaded. 

This  interesting  genus  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the 
genera  Ostrea,  Plicatula,  Placuna,  and  Anomia,  It  may  be 
rcKarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  latter. 
With  an  arrangement  of  the  hinec  approaching  very  nearly 
to  that  of  Placuna^  it  has  the  distinguishing  organization 
of  ^fiomia,  while  the  external  appearance  of  the  shell,  espe- 
cially if  viewed  in  sifu,  bcara  the  stron£?cst  resemblance  to 
Plicatula  or  some  of  the  plicate<l  Oyttters,  The  organ  of 
adhesion,  which  in  its  bony  character  (for  it  is  more  bony 
than  shelly)  resembles  that  of  Anomia,  does  not  perlbrale 
the  lower  valve  directly,  but  is  inserted  between  the  laminse 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  lower  valve  above  the  mus- 
cular impression  and  below  the  hinge,  and  passes  out  into 
an  external,  irregular,  somewhat  longitudinal  superficial 
fissure  or  cicatrix,  which  is  narrowest  at  the  hinge  margin, 
and  which  it  entirely  filU  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding 

•  M.  PoJihayr B  (last  edition  of  fAninrrk)  orronoou^lv  aUribntcs  the  eta- 
bliihmrnt  of  tliw  ijeuui  lo  Mr.  Sowcrby.  The  ern.r  is  wrpcluiiled  in  the  userul 
*  CoQCbolQiiiral  Mapual  *  of  AJ  r.  G.  B.  Sowciby,  jua 


surface  of  the  shell.     (Broderip^  ZooL  Proe^  Febnmy, 
1832.) 

Geographical  Distribution^  4^.— The  species  are  widciv 
difi'used,  and  inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  climates  in  botk 
hemispheres.  Mr.  Broderip  has  described  four  iZool,  Proe» 
and  Muller*s  Synopsis)  brought  to  this  country  by  Ml 
Cuming  from  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  othv 
western  localities.  They  were  dredged  from  sandy  miii 
and  muddy  bottoms,  adhering  to  bivalve  shells,  dead  sal 
living,  and  dead  coral,  at  depths  of  six.  eleven,  and  sevea- 
teen  fathoms ;  of  these,  Placuna  echinala  wears  somethim 
of  the  appearance  of  the  short-spined  Spondyli,  Besid» 
the  species  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Broderip  states  that  Ub 
Sowerby  furnished  him  with  an  odd  valve  of  a  large  speem 
from  Lu9onia,  which  was  beautifully  iridescent  intemsUy; 
but  as  it  was  believed  that  this  was  identical  with  the  IIm 
shell  sold  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Broderip  left 
the  description  of  it  to  the  officers  of  that  establishment.  Mc 
Sowerby  had  some  other  odd  valves,  which  Mr.  Broderip 
thought  might  prove  new,  and  the  latter  possessed  two* 
three  specimens  adhering  to  Spondyli,  from  an  unknon 
locality  ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  young,  and  though  b 
was  inclined  to  think  that  tliere  was  a  new  aperies  amoB| 
them,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  for  further  informttiaii 

M.  De«hayes  remarks  that  this  genus  establishes  Ikl 
passage  between  Placuna  and  Anomia^  and  that  it  sbon 
that  the  V-shaped  tooth  of /%ic/iiia  is  onl3r  anextrente  mofi- 
fication  of  the  large  callosity  of  the  Anomi^e  ;  he  adds  ikl 
a  fossil  shell  found  in  Egypt,  and  which  has  been  taken  U 
a  Haruna,  is  a  new  step,  as  regards  the  hinge,  beti«t 
the  Anomiic  and  Placunte, 

Example.  Placuna  Cumingii,  Brod. 

Description, — Shell  subround,  obscurely  silvered,  whil^ 
flattened  ;  margin  plaited,  the  plaits  very  large ;  length 
two  inches  and  a  half,  breadth  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  height 
two  and  three-nuarters  inches. 

Zora/i7y.— Shores  of  Central  America  (Gulf  of  DuH 
Province  of  Costa  Rico);  dredged  from  a  muddy  botion, 
at  the  depth  of  eleven  fathoms,  attached  to  dead  bivihi 
shells  and  dead  coral. 


Ilncuiianomia  CiuningiL 
a.  Internal  apjietinuice  of  the  orgnn  of  adhesion ;  6.  the  ume 


Mcn  esieiuDf. 


Anomia.    (Brug.) 

Generic  Character, — Animal  very  much  compressed, 
having  the  borders  of  the  mantle  delicate,  and  furnished 
externally  with  a  row  of  tentacular  filaments ;  foot  rudi- 
mentary ;  adductor  muscle  divided  into  three  branches,  ibe 
larccst  of  which  passes  by  a  notch  in  the  lower  val^e  in 
order  to  attach  itself  to  an  opercular  stony  or  corocous 
piece  fixed  to  marine  bodies. 

Shell  adherent  by  its  opercular  piece,  inequivalve,  incqui* 
lateral,  irregular,  delicate,  and  often  translucid ;  the  fii«l 
valve  most  flattened,  having  a  round  or  oblong  notch  uetr 
the  umbo  for  the  reception  of  the  opercular  piece;  theotber 
larger  and  more  concave ;  both  joined  by  a  short  and  thick 
ligament;  muscular  impression  separated  into  three  1H)^ 
tions.  (Ran^.) 

Gfograjhical  Distribution,— The  recorded  species  nn 
generally  mioted  as  coming  from  the  European  seas  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  depths  at  which  they  have  been 
taken  are  stated  to  vary  from  the  surface  to  twelve  fa- 
thoms, adhering  to  oysters,  and  other  shells,  rocks,  &c. 

The  species  are  not  very  numerous;  and  perhaps  more 
are  recorded  than  actually  exist;  for  the  shell  will  lake 
unon  itself  the  regularities  or  irregularities  of  the  boilv  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Thus  on  a  Pectcn,  an  individual  Vill 
become  striated  like  that  Pectcn  through  both  valves  w  lion 
another  of  the  same  species  is  smooth  if  adherent  to  a  com- 
paratively smooth  body.    M.  Rang  observed  this  frequeotJj 
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fhores  of  ihe  Mediterranean,  and  botn  Mr,  G.  B. 
rby  ami  M,  DeshAyes  mako  lh«  uaine  ob^naiion. 
I  number  of  species  recorde^l  by  M.  Desbuycs  in  his 

IS  len  living  and  eigbt  fi>$sil  (letiittry).  J^nd  of  s|>ectes 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary),  iwo,  vise.  Anomice  Ephtp- 
lind  Eiectrim, 

\he  last  edition  of  Lamarck  only  nine  species  (recent) 
lentioned,  and  but  one  fossil  only  (A,  Unui striata) ; 
t  llio  specific  names  of  some  of  tbe  fossils  noticed  in 
bles,  eOitala,  dubia,  and  striata^  reeal  to  ibe  observer 
inarks  made  by  scoologists  toucbin!^  the  varied  nature 
ifeurfuce  of  tbese  shells  according  to  accidentfll  circum- 
t. 
t  fossils  are  found  in  the  crag  and  London  clay,  and 

marine  formations  above  Ihc  chalk  in  Franco, 
aan  k  considered  the  animal  of  Anomia  {EMnn  of 
lis  clnjiely  allied  lo  that  of  tbo  Oytter  in  its  organLzo- 
but  M,  Desbayes  observes  that  be  does  not  a^reo  in 
ti  wiih  those  zoologists.  The  Anomiep.  he  thinks,  fur- 
rery  iiiieresting  m  ate  rial  s  for  study,  and  he  beheves 
ley  approximate  to  the  Terebrntuicp,  at  lea«.t  as  much 

OtjiterSj  and  may  probably  be  animnls  belonging  to 
roups,  and  j^erving  as  the  passage  from  one  to  the 
If  this  bo  so,  he  adds,  the  genus  would  not  be 
f  clianged  in  iis  methodical  position :  for  if  Cuvier 
15  imitators  have  separated  these  genera  too  widely^ 
rck  and  some  others,  following  the  in«!.piralion  of 
Kis,  li;ive  approximaled  ihera  as  much  as  tbeir  fitill 
fctnow ledge  ot  the  animals  would  permit, 
tnple,  Anomia  Ephippium. 

cription.— S/ttf//  suborbiculate^  ru  go  so- plicate,  waved, 
»te,  with  an  oval  foramen,  whitish  or  yellowish,  often 
1  yellow,  belovr.     One  of  the  largest  species. 
K^iii^tf.— British  Channel ;  Metliterrancan  ;   Atlantic 


AtKitaiA  Ephtpptun. 

JTM  elottfrd;  ht  open  to  iUdw  \}m  lUOfe;  e,  hiagiA  ef 
|ila  buoy  sjrprnilsgtti 


«ttadw4  Hh# 


Botiy  a|)f«D(lw,'o  of  Anomim  Kp  hippiuia  Adhr  riuf  lo  Mpk. 

bon)-  ytm  that  col-^  lltruuji'h  lli«  opeiliiiK  of  Uii  ilieU ;  h,  Ui« 
ftU«cbei]  to  extcni:il  object*. 

ic  Blainvdle  records  a  species,  Anomia  sqNnmata, 
has  not  ibis  bony  appendage,  and  which  he  snja  is 
by  the  valve  itself.  This  so*called  sper-ies  howevt:r, 
Mtuuld  be  Squnmttfa*  is  in  Mr.  G.  Suwerby's  opinion 
I  more  than  An,  E{hi]pium  in  a  very  young  state 
ftbc  appendage  is  ossitled.  In  this  opinion  we  concur. 


U'KCULUS.  [POLYOOONTA.] 


PEDAL.  In  musical  instruraenfs  Pedals  are  of  tivoj 
kinds:—!,  those  keys  which  are  acted  on  by  the  feel  of  ih®l 
performer;  2,  the  levels  acting  on  the  swell  of  tbe  organ,  ( 
aud  on  the  stops;  and  also  those  of  the  piano-forte  and] 
harp,  the  uftes  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  tX" 
pla  nation. 

The  Pedals,  or  foot-keys,  of  tbe  organ  were  invented  in  the  J 
fifteenth  century,  by  a  German  named  Bernbard;  but  ill 
was  long  before  the?  had  travelled  beyond  the  confines  of  I 
the  eounlry  lo  which  they  owed  their  b»rih  :  and«  Birange  [ 
to  say.  England  was  the  la>t  to  adopt  them,  though  the  firsl  J 
to  introduce  the  organ  generally  mfo  the  church.  But  by] 
alow  degrees  their  utility  and  importance  were  discovered  ( 
and  acknowledged,  and  now  no  organ,  excej»t  of  *imiill  I 
dimensions,  is  buUt  without  these  most  de&irable  auxiliaries, 
and  no  organist  is  esteemed  who  is  not  Iglerably  well  skilled 
in  the  use  of  ihem.     [Organ,]  ] 

PEDAL  BASE  (or  Fedaleu  in  music,  is  a  base  \\hieh 
remains  stationary  on  one  note,  while  the  other  parts  can- 
tin  uo  moving  and   forming  variovis  clwrds,  all  of  whi<;h, 
however,  must  be  related  to  the  holding  note,  according  to  ! 
the  laws  of  harmony. 

Example:-* 


-O*   Nw'  O-   \^  -C-    N^  -O-  s^*0-  -t 
7  b7       6   b5       5  il|0       6 
&     ,1       4 —  —       4     5 

2     3  2     3 

PEDALIACE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  monopetalous 
Exogens,  very  nearly  rela{e<l  to  the  Verbenaceous  order, 
having  like  it  irregular  and  usually  didynamous  tlowers  and 
a  few  seeded  2-  or  4'Celled  fruit ;  but  djffenng  in  having  the 
radicle  directed  towards  the  base  instead  of  the  apex  of  the 
fnut.  From  Bignoniacea>,  with  which  they  are  more  gene- 
rally compared,  their  wingless  seeds  offer  the  principal  dis- 
l melton.  They  are  all  exotic  tropical  herbaceous  plants, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  ax\llar>'  llowers,  and  are  uf  little 
known  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Se4amum» 
whose  seeds  afford  a  bland  oil  not  inferior,  when  fresh,  to 
that  of  the  olive.    [Sesaml  mJ 


A  ihoot  of  Joteiihiiilii  lm}t«micicU  to  flover*     ],  Tb«  tonAlm  lnii  oy«fi  . 
£,  the  piMll  ^  3^  tb«  rit>«  ftxul ;  4,  ■  tt«a»T«t««  MMrtkta  of  tbt  Ullfli. 
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PKDEE,  River.    [Carolixa,  South.] 

PEDESTAL.    [Column] 

PEDETES.    [MuRiD.K.  vol.  xv.,  p.  513.] 

PEDICEL.     [Peduncle.] 

PEDl'CULUS,  according  to  Linnaous,  a  genus  belonging 
to  Ihe  Insecta  Aptera.  The.^o  insects,  commonly  called 
lice,  form  the  order  Anophira  of  Dr.  Leach,  and  Parasila  of 
Latrcille,  so  called  from  their  parasitic  habits,  many  mam- 
mals, if  not  all,  and  perhaps  all  species  of  birds,  being 
infested  by  them ;  each  species  of  bird  and  mammal,  it 
vould  appear,  having  its  own  peculiar  species  of  louse,  and 
sometimes  even  two  or  three  distinct  species.  Latreille 
thus  characterises  this  order  of  insects : — Their  body  is  flat- 
tened, nearly  diaphanous,  and  divided  into  eleven  or  twelve 
distinct  segments,  of  which  three  belong  to  the  trunk  (or 
thorax),  each  bearing  one  pair  of  le^rs.  The  first  of  these 
segments  IVcqucntly  forms  a  sort  of  thorax  (or  rather  pro- 
thorax).  The  stigmata  are  very  distinct.  The  antennae 
are  short,  equal,  composed  of  five  joints,  and  frequently  in- 
serted in  a  notch.  There  are  one  or  two  small  ocelli  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  Ttie  legs  arc  short,  and  terminated 
by  stout  claws,  or  two  opposin;^  hooks,  which  enable  these 
animals  to  cling  with  great  facility  to  the  hairs  of  quadrupeds 
or  the  feathers  of  birds,  whose  bloo<l  they  suck,  and  on  whose 
body  they  propagate  and  pass  their  lives.  They  attach  their 
ova  to  these  cutaneous  appendages,  and  multiply  exces- 
sivcly.  one  generation  succeeding  another  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Particular  and  unknown  causes  facilitate  their  in- 
crease to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  P.  humanus,  under 
such  circumstances,  producing  in  roan  what  is  termed  the 
morbus  pedicu/osujf.    Their  movements  are  slow. 

Three  species  of  lice  are  said  to  infest  the  human  sub- 
ject: the  P,  humanus,  which  inhabits  the  bodies  and 
garments,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  body-louse ; 
the  P.  cervicaUst  or  P.  humanus  capitis  of  De  Greer,  which 
inhabits  the  head  of  man,  and  particularly  children ;  and, 
lastly,  the  P.  pubis  of  LinncBUS,  which  constitutes  Leach's 
genus  Phthirus,  This  species  inhabits  the  eyebrows,  &c., 
and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  crab-lice. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  genera  into  which  the 
Pediculi  are  divided: — 

In  Pediculus  proper  the  mouth,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
snout,  consists  of  a  very  small  tubular  mammilla  situated  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head ;  the  tarsi  arc  composed 
each  of  a  joint  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  tibia«  and  termi- 
nated by  a  strong  claw,  which  folds  over  a  projection,  and 
fulfils  the  function  of  a  forceps;  the  thorax  is  com))osed  of 
three  distinct  equal  segments.  The  P.  humanus  and  P. 
cervicalis  belong  to  this  genus. 

The  genus  Phthirus  dilfers  from  Pediculus  in  having  the 
body  wide  and  rounded,  the  thorax  very  short  and  con- 
founded with  the  body :  the  anterior  feet  are  simple,  and 
the  two  hinder  pairs  are  didactyle. 

The  Pediculus  of  the  hog  has  the  thorax  narrow  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  abdomen,  which  is  very  broad ;  it  constitutes, 
according  to  Leach,  the  genus  Hscmatopinus. 

The  Nirmi  {Nirmus  of  Hermann,  Leach,  &c.,  and 
Picinus  of  De  Goer)  have  the  mouth  situated  beneath  the 
head,  and  composed  of  two  lips  and  two  hook-like  mandi- 
bles ;  their  tarsi  are  very  distinct,  and  terminated  each  by 
two  equal  hooks.  Latrcille  says  that  the  species  of  this 
group,  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  dog,  are  exclusively 
confined  to  birds. 

PEDIGREE.  A  pedigree  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  particular  family,  with  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other ;  together,  usually,  with  some  slight 
notice  of  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  each,  as  the  time 
and  place  of  birth,  marriage,  death,  and  burial,  the  residence, 
the  profession,  or  rank  of  the  principal  person  named  in  it,  and 
public  otfices  held  by  him.  Sometimes  these  arc  accompanied 
by  reference  to  cvidcMice  of  the  factstated,  asto  inquisitions, 
pariah-registers,  monumental  inscriptions,  marriage-settle- 
ments, and  deeds  of  all  kinds.  But  when  there  is  much  of 
this  kind  of  information  and  evidence  introduced,  the  writing 
is  rather  called  a  genealogy,  or  a  genealogical  history,  than 
a  pedigree ;  and  many  pedigrees,  c^^pecially  those  of  early 
dale,  are  wholly  deficient  of  reference  to  evidence  for  proof 
of  the  things  stated  in  them,  and  contain  rarely  dates  or  any- 
thing more  than  the  mere  names  of  the  parties  who  occur 
in  them.  They  appear  to  be  the  summaries,  or  things 
established  by  certain  evidences  which  may  or  may  not 
now  accompany  them,  in  respect  of  descents  and  relation- 
ships. 


Some  fanciful  cxplanitions  have  been  given  of  the  vord. 
But  perhaps  the  true  etvmologv  may  be  that  which  refers  it 
to  the  Latin  pedes  graduttm,  the  word  pet,  or  pedes,  being 
much  used  in  the  law  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  to  denote 
summaries,  or  the  ultimate  result  in  any  transaction,  as  ib 
pedes  finium  vnnii  pedes  compoti.  So  that  a  pedigree  is,  ai 
it  were,  a  total  of  information  or  evidence  reapecting  dt- 
scents  and  kindredships. 

The   Scripture   genealogies,  as   they  are  called,  are  m 

many  pedigrees,  but  with  this  difference  from  the  projis 

idea  of  a  pedigree,  that  they  are  not  tabular,  but  narralira 

Tabular  genealogies,  or  pedigrees  properly  ^  called,  tn 

not  of  very   frequent   occurrence   in  the  writings  of  the 

middle  ages.    But  they  are  sometimes  found  in  public  r- 

cords,  and  in  the  evidences  of  private  fiimilie8,or  enteiedia 

the  chartularies  of  the  monastic  foundationa.    They  in 

generally  short,  containing  for  the  most  part  only  surk 

matter  as  was  wanted  for  the  exhibition  of  some  particular 

claim  of  right.    But  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenlk 

century,  when  the  College  of  Heralds  began  to  pay  mm 

attention  to  the  genealogy  of  the  English  families  in  lefii- 

ence  to  their  claims  to  dignities  and  to  the  distinctioi 

which  the  right  to  armorial  insignia  gives,  many  })edigmi 

were  compiled,  and  in  the  course  of  that  century  the  henMi 

obtained  copies  of  all  such  accounts  of  the  English  familiii 

of  any  distinction  as  could  be  supplied  to  them,  and  madi 

such  accounts  matter  of  public  record  by  entering  tbemii 

the  books  which  contain  the  record  of  their  otTicial  prooeilr 

ings.    To  obtain  information  of  this  kind,  it  was  the  pradiN 

of  the  heralds  of  that  century,  and  it  continued  to  be  tkk 

practice  till  about  the  year  1680,  to  visit  the  various  countNi 

of  England  from  time  to  time  in  turn,  and  to  collect  fnn 

the  mouths  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  county  wbattbf 

knew  of  the  changes  which  had  takeu  place  in'  the  fiai^ 

since  the  time  of  the  preceding  visitation,  or  what  arooiil 

could  be  given  of  themselves  by  families  who  had  reeantlf 

stepped  into  the  rank  of  gentry,  or  who  had  become  reean^ 

settled  in  the  county.     The  pedigrees  thus  collected  anil 

the  visitation  books  at  the  College  of  Arms*  and  form  anrt 

body  of  this  species  of  information  highly  important  to  tiisv 

who  are  studying  critically  the  biography  of  the  distinguidiil 

persons  of  the  English  nation. 

Besides  this  grand  collection  of  pedigrees,  there  M 
many  similar  collections  made  by  private  persona,  or  bjlhi 
heralds  themselves  in  their  private  capacity.  ManyisA 
collections  are  in  the  library  of  the  Horalds'  College;  otei 
are  in  the  British  Museum ;  others  in  the  hands  of  priilll 
persons.  Copies  of  the  visitation  books  are  also  oHen  tahl 
found.  The  largest  collection  of  copies  is  in  the  Britidl 
Museum,  though  copies  of  some  of  the  best  visitation  biita 
are  not  in  any  of  tlie  colle(^tions  in  that  depository.  Tbtn 
are  many  copies  in  the  libraries  of  Queen*s  Coll^BrQi' 
ford,  and  Caius  College.  Cambridge. 

Since  the  visitations  were  discontinued,  there  has  been M 
official  and  regular  collection  of  pedigrees.  But  there  bH 
been  a  continual  addition  made  to  the  pedigrees  whiehtnM 
record  in  the  visitation  books  by  the  entry  in  the  books  of  thi 
Heralds'  College  of  their  pedigree  by  particular  families.  li 
some  cases,  as  of  peers,  this  is  compulsory.  ^Vben  aiM 
are  granted  or  dignities  conferred,  it  has  been  usual  fcr 
families  to  record  in  the  college  what  they  know  of  iheirdi* 
scent  and  alliances.  But  the  books  are  open  to  any  prinM 
family,  who  may,  at  a  moderate  expense,  enter  a  pedigM 
showing  the  existing  state  of  the  family,  and  whatever  N 
within  the  recollection  of  the  older  membera  of  it,  orfU 
bo  proved  by  sufficient  evidence.  The  entries  thus  officiillr 
made  are  matter  of  record,  and  contain  information  vhin 
is  often  very  interesting  to  the  posterity  of  the  persons  vki 
occur  in  them,  and  may  be  of  importance  in  proteeliif 
rights  which  belono;  to  them. 

The  authors  of  the  books  of  topography  have  done  soiB»' 
thing  to  supply  the  loss  of  information  of  this  kind  whiok 
has  been  sustained  by  the  disuse  of  the  visitations,  such  worki 
usually  containing  notices  of  tho  families  who  have  pos- 
sessed the  more  important  interests  in  the  district  to  which 
the  work  relates. 
PEDIMENT.  [Civil  Arciiitkcture.] 
PE'DIPES,  Adanson's  name  fur  a  genus  of  turbinated 
shells  belonging  to  the  family  Auriculacea  of  M.  de  Blli» 
ville  and  Colimacca  of  Lamarck. 

Generic  Character,— Animal  furnished  with  filiform  tea* 
tacles,  implanted  vertically  on  the  head  and  diverging;  e^ 
oval  and  situated  within  and  at  the  base  of  the  teattotoi 
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foot  elliptical,  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  iride  trans- 
versal furrow;  mouth  furnished  with  an  upper  piece  cor- 
responding: to  a  lingual  mass  armed  with  small  hooks. 

Shell  globular  or  oval,  thick,  summit  projecting  but 
little;  labt  whorl  of  the  spire  larger  than  all  the  others 
united;  aperture  long,  oval,  or  linear,  with  disunited  bor- 
ders ;  columella  solid,  furnished  with  two  projecting 
laminse;  a  third  very  much  elevated  on  the  convexity  of 
the  penultimate  whorl ;  external  lip  trenchant  and  furnished 
•ometimes  with  small  ribs  within. 

One  or  two  recent  species  only  are  known  ;  they  are  small. 

Example,  Pedipes  Adansonii,  See  Adanson,  Senegal, 
t  i.,  f.  4. 

PEDLAR.  Tliis  word  is  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  a  con- 
traction from  petty  dealer,  formed  into  a  new  term  by  long 
and  familiar  use ;  and  a  pedlar  ii  defined  by  him  to  be  *  one 
who  travels  the  country  with  small  commodities.'  The  same 
"Writer  defines  a  hawker  to  be  'one  who  sells  his  wares  by 
proclaiming  them  in  the  street'  In  legal  understanding 
Jiowever  a  hawker  is  an  itinerant  trader,  who  goes  about  from 
|>1ace  to  place,  carrying  with  him  and  selling  goods ;  and  a 
pedlnr  is  only  a  hawker  in  small  wares.  In  the  various  acts 
of  parhament  which  impose  duties  upon  them  and  regulate 
their  dealings,  they  are  always  named  in  conjunction  as 
hawkers  and  pedlars ;  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  I 
them.  I 

It  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  the  policy  of  English 
law  to  consider  the  conduct  of  trade  by  means  of  fixed  esta- 
blishments as  more  beneficial  to  the  public  than  that  of 
Itinerant  dealera;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  local 
trader  being  better  known  and  more  dependent  upon  his 
character  than  one  who  continually  travels  from  place  to 

Sace,  there  is  a  greater  secuiity  for  the  respectability  of  his 
Almgs.  In  conformity  with  this  policy,  statutes  have 
ftaan  passed  from  time  to  time,  obliging  hawkers  and  pedlars 
to  take  out  licences  and  to  submit  to  specific  regulations  and 
vestrictions,  which  are  supposed  to  protect  the  resident 
tiader  as  well  as  the  public  from  unfair  dealing.  These 
Aaasons  however  have  been  given  ex  post  facto  to  justify  the 
laws;  for  the  statutes  which  originally  required  licences  for 
kawkers  and  imposed  these  duties  appear  to  have  merely 
aontero  plated  a  means  of  increasing  the  revenue.  (8  and 
f  Will.  III.,  c.  25 ;  and  9  and  10  Will.  III.,  c.  27.) 
-  The  provisions  by  which  the  licences  to  hawkers  and 

Kars  are  now  regulated  are  contained  in  the  statute  50 
rge  III.,  c.  41.    By  that  Act,  the  collection  and  manage- 
IMrot  of  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars  in  England  was 

Can  to  the  commissioners  for  licensing  and  regulating 
skney  coaches ;  but  this  duty  has  since  been  transferred 
't»  the  commissioners  of  stamps  by  the  75th  section  of  the 
atatute  1  and  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  22.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
latter  statute,  'all  the  powers,  provisions,  regulations,  and 
directions  contained  in  the  statute  50  George  III.,  c.  41,  or 
any  other  act  relating  to  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
ate  to  be  enforced  by  the  commissioners  of  stamps ;  and  all 
the  powers,  provisions,  regulations,  and  directions,  for- 
Mtures,  pains  and  penalties  imposed  by  any  acts  relating  to 
the  management  of  duties  on  stamps,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
applicable  to  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars,  are  declared 
to  be  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  are  to  be  applied  and  put 
in  execution  for  securing  and  collecting  the  last-mentioned 
^ties,  and  for  preventing,  detecting,  and  punishing  all 
Ikttuds,  forgeries,  and  other  offences  relating  thereto,  as  fully  ! 
as  if  they  were  repeated  and  specially  enacted  in  the  statute 
1  and  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  22.'  The  duty  of  granting  licences  to 
Imwkers  and  pedlars  and  enforcing  the  law  against  such 
persons  is  now  therefore  entrusted  to  the  commissioners  of 
■Stamps;  the  particular  conditions  and  regulations  under 
which  such  licences  are  to  be  granted  being  contained  in 
^e  above-mentioned  statute  50  George  III.,  c.  41. 

Before  a  licence  is  granted  to  a  person  desirous  of  trading 
-and  travelling  as  a  hawker  or  pedlar,  the  applicant  must 
produce  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps  a  certificate,  signed 
DV  the  officiating  clergyman  and  two  householders  within 
the  parish  in  which  he  resides,  attesting  that  he  is  of  good 
character  and  a  fit  person  to  be  licensed.  Upon  this  certi- 
ficate being  given,  the  commissioners  grant  the  licence, 
which  is  only  in  force  for  one  year,  and  the  party  who  re- 
ceives it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  4/.  per  annum,  if  he  travels 
on  foot  or  with  horses  alone,  and  an  additional  duty  of  4/. 
per  annum  if  he  travels  with  a  *  horse,  ass,  mule,  or  other 
Qsast  bearing  or  drawing  burthen  ;*  and  these  duties  are 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  reoeiving  the  licenoe.    All  peraona 


who  act  as  hawkers  or  pedlars  without  such  a  licence  are 
liable  to  a  penally  of  5(1/.  Araonp:  other  regulations,  the 
hawker  or  pedlar  is  required  by  the  Act  to  *  cause  to  be 
wtiltoii  in  largu  legible  Human  capitals,  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  (jvevy  pack,  box,  bag,  trunk,  case,  cart,  or 
wag^out  ur  oilier  vehiclo  iJt  which  he  carries  his  goodn,  and 
of  tjvery  room  and  shop  in  which  he  trades,  and  likewise 
upon  fcvery  handbill  er  advertisement  given  out  by  him,  the 
words  *  Licenced  Hawker,'  together  with  the  number, 
name,  or  other  mark  uf  his  licence;'  and  in  case  of  his 
omission  bo  to  do,  h@  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.;  and 
over?  unlicenBed  person  who  places  these  words  upon  his 
goods  is  liable  lo  a  penalty  to  tne  like  amount.  A  hawker 
and  pedlar  travelling  without  a  licence,  or  travelling  and 
trading  conlmry  to  or  otherwise  than  is  allowed  by  the  terms 
of  bts  lirenco,  or  refusing  to  produce  his  licence  when  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  inapeciors  appointed  by  the  commissioners, 
or  by  any  magistratij  or  peace-officer,  or  by  any  person  to 
whom  he  shall  offer  goods  for  sale,  is  liable  in  each  case  to 
a  penalty  of  in^.  A  person  having  a  licence,  and  hiring  or 
lending  it  to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  it,  and  dso  the  person  who  so  trades  with  another^ 
licence,  are  each  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40/.  A  hawker  or 
pedlar  dealing  in  or  selling  any  smuggled  goods,  or  know- 
ingly dealing  in  or  sdUng  any  goods  fraudulently  or  dis- 
boneslly  procurc^d,  forfeits  his  licence,  and  is  for  ever  after- 
wards iucapadtaled  from  obtaining  or  holding  a  new  licence. 
By  theatat.4b  Geo.  Hi.,  c.  S4,  s.  7,  if  any  hawker  or  pedlar 
shall  offer  for  sale  tea,  brandy,  rum,  Geneva,  or  other  foreign 
spirits,  tobacco,  or  snufF»  be  may  be  arrested  by  any  person 
to  whom  tile  same  may  be  offered,  and  taken  before  a 
QiagiHirate,  who  may  hold  him  to  bail  to  answer  for  the 
offence  under  the  e^tcjse  laws. 

By  the  proviifcions  of  thij  statutes  29  Geo.  III.,  c.  26,  s.  6, 
and  also  of  5C»  Geo.  II L,  c.  41,  s.  7,  no  person  coming  within 
the  description  of  a  hawker  or  pedlar  can  lawfully,  either 
by  opening  a  shop  und  exposing  goods  to  sale  by  retail  in 
any  place  in  whtch  he  ts  not  a  householder  or  resident,  or 
by  any  other  means,  scil  goods  either  by  himself  or  any 
other  person  by  outcry  or  auction,  under  a  penalty  of  50/. 

It  is  further  providt^d  by  the  18th  section  of  the  50  Geo. 
II L,  c.  41,  that,  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any 
hawker's  or  pedlar's  licence,  or  travel  with,  or  produce,  or 
show  any  such  fcrgcd  or  counterfeited  licence,  he  shall 
forfeit  llie  sum  of  ZmL  (Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  ii., 
p.  tG3  \  Burn*!  JuAtice,  tit.  *  Hawkers.') 

PEDOMETER^  the  name  of  an  instrument  by  which 
a  pevson  may  tell  what  space  of  ground  he  has  walked  or 
ridrlea  over.  It  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  small  watch,  and 
may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  There 
have  been  several  instruments  of  different  construction  in- 
vented far  this  purpose,  but  all  others  have  been  superseded 
by  that  invented  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Payne,  watch- 
maker, of  Bond  Street. 

The  construction  will  easily  be  understood  by  reference 
to  tiie  accompanying  diagrams:  Jig.  1  is  a  front  view,  with 
the  dial^ plate  removed,  to  show  the  works  beneath,  and 
Jig.  2  a  bauk  view. 


Motion  'is  communicated  from  the  traveller  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  pedometer  by 'means  of  a  horizontal  lever  L, 
Jg,  2,  which  is  fvirnished  with  a  weight  at  one  end  and  a 
pivot  or  axis  at  the  other;  under  the  lever  is  a  spring  S, 
which  keens  the  lever  vihcti  at  rest  close  up  to  the  regulat- 
ing screw  R  J  this  spring  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  only  just 
sutfjcienlly  strong  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  lever  and 
to  prevent  its  falling  downwards. 

Wheu  the  body  of  the  traveller  ia  raised^  either  by  thflt 
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ypring  of  his  foot  or  the  motion  of  hU  hone,  the  lever  is  im- 
pelled downwards  by  ihe  jerk,  and  immediately  returned 
to  its  place  by  the  spring,  und  so  long  as  the  motion  is  con- 
tinued the  lever  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  vibration.  'Fixed 
on  the  axis,  X,  of  the  lever,  and  moving  with  it,  is  a  small 
ratchet-wheel,  A ;  buneath  this  is  another  and  larger  ratchet- 
wheel,  B,  which  fits  on  the  same  axis,  but  is  not  attached  to 
it.  These  two  wheels  are  CDnnerted  to<;cther  by  a  ratchet 
or  pall,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  lever  falls,  both 
wheels  are  moved  forward  one  or  more  teeth,  but  when  the 
lever  rises  again  by  the  force  of  the  spring,  S,  the  larger 
rachet-wh.  el,  B,  is  held  stationary  by  the  ratchet  or  pall,  P. 
This  wheel,  B,  is  connected  with  a  series  of  toothed  wheels 
and  pinions,  C  D  £(/^- 1.),  by  means  of  a  pinion,  F,  fixed 
on  its  under  surface.  The  centre  wheel,  E,  carries  a  hand 
or  index,  which  points  to  the  fi&;ures  upon  the  dial  plate  to 
denote  the  number  of  miles  passed  over. 

These  instruments  are  generally  made  to  register  ten 
miles,  but  that  of  course  depends  on  the  number  and  rela- 
tive ^ize  of  the  wheels  between  the  lever  or  motive  power 
and  the  index ;  by  placins;  an  extra  pinion  and  wheel  in  the 
same  manner  ns  for  the  seconds  hand  of  a  watch,  and 
making  the  wheel  with  ten  times  the  number  of  teeth  con- 
tained in  the  pinion,  you  get  a  second  register,  which  will 
mark  one  division  for  every  ten  passed  over  by  the  larger 
index  hand;  the  pedometer  will  then  register  a  hundred 
miles.  The  accuracy  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the 
proportion  which  the  vibrations  of  the  lever  bear  to  the  divi- 
sions on  the  dial-plate,  and  this  can  be  altered  by  the  small 
regulating  screw,  R  (Jig.  2),  placed  above  the  lever. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  pedometer  should  be  carried  in 
such  a  position  that  the  lever  shall  be  always  as  near  as  pos- 
sible horizontal :  for  this  purpose  a  small  hook,  II,  is  placed 
on  the  pendant  or  handle,  by  which  the  instrument  may 
be  suspended  in  the  pocket. 

With  a  slight  difference  of  construction,  this  pedometer 
may  be  adapted  to  carriage  travelling.  For  that  purpose 
the  lever  must  hang  perpendicularly,  and  it  does  not  re- 

?|uire  any  regulating  screw,  but  may  vibrate  backwards  and 
brwards  like  a  common  pendulum :  this  is  rendered  requi- 
site on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  carriage  being  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  body  of  a  horseman  or  pe- 
destrian, the  former  being  backwards  and  forwards,  while 
the  latter  is  upwards  and  downwards. 

The  works  of  the  ))edomcter  may  be  attached  to  a  watch, 
the  index  being  placed  in  the  dial-plate,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  a  second's  hand. 

PEDUM.    [Pectinid*.] 

PEDUNCLE  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  called  the 
stalk  of  the  tlower;  it  is  not  however,  like  the  petiole  with 
respect  to  the  leaf,  a  component  part  of  the  flower,  but  is 
in  reality  a  branch,  usually  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and 
consisting  of  a  single  internode  or  of  several ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  bears  bracts,  which  indicate  the  station  of  the  nodes, 
and  which  occasionally  produce  other  branches  from  their 
axils ;  when  this  happens,  such  secondary  branches  are 
named  pedicels.  The  naked  Jtcape  of  botanists,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  hyacinth,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  peduncle 
which  rises  immediately  from  the  bulb,  and  whose  first 
interno<le  is  exceedingly  long. 

PEEBLESSHIRE,  or  TWEEDDALE.acounty  of  Scot- 
land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Edinburghshire,  on  (he  south 
by  the  shires  of  Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  on  the  east  by  those 
of  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  west  by  I^narkshire. 
It  is  situated  between  r»5°  24'  and  55°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  bo- 
tween  2*  45'  and  3°  33'  W.  long.  Its  greatc* .  length  from 
north  to  south  is  30  miles,  and  greatest  widtu  from  east  to 
west  rather  less  than  22  miles.  The  area  has  been  variously 
computed  at  25 1,320  acres  (Armstrong,  Companion  to  Scotch 
Atlas),  229,778  acres  (Findlatcr,  Vieicofihe  Agriculture  of 
Peebles),  and  241,185  acres  {New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland),  the  differences  between  which  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  in  some  parts  is  very  irregular  and  ill- 
defined,  particularly  the  south-eastern  portion,  where  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  considerable  tract  of  country  belongs  to 
this  county  or  to  Selkirkshire. 

The  general  elevation  of  Peeblesshire  exceeds  that  of  anv 
other  county  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  least  elevated 
part  in  the  county  is  near  where  the  Tweed  crosses  the 
eastern  boundary,  which  is  between  400  and  500  feet  above 
the  sea-levt'L  The  most  mountainous  parts  extend  from 
tbeBouth-east  to  tiio  south- western  extremitieB  o(  1\iq  couul^. 


including  the  sources  of  tha  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  and  th« 
Annan,  Uie  courses  of  which  riven  indieate  a  general  de- 
cUne  in  the  surface  of  the  lowlands  from  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  only  habitations  to  be  seen  throughout  ibis 
dismal  mountain-range  are  the  shepherds'  cottages,  few  ia 
number  and  widely  scattered.  On  the  north-east  a  loAj 
ridge  of  mountains  separates  this  county  from  Cdinburgb- 
shire;  and  on  the  nortn-west  it  is  separated  from  the  sani 
county  by  the  Pentland  Hills,  among  which  the  North  Etk, 
the  Leith  Water,  the  Med  win  (atributarjrof  the  Clyde),  sad 
the  Lyne  (a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  which  gives  name  to 
the  town  and  parish  of  Linton),  have  their  rise.  Tiie  prii-  ! 
cipal  elevations  are  Culterfell  and  Cardon,  in  the  pahsliesof 
Kilbucho  and  Glenholm,  the  summits  of  each  of  which  an 
more  than  2400  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  Dollarlaw  (2641 
feet,  according  to  Armstrong),  in  the  parish  of  Manner, 
whence  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  Lothiaos.  Be^ 
wickshire,  and  the  English  borden ;  Hell's  Cleugh  (21N 
feet,  according  to  the  same  authority),  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkeird ;  and  Hartfell  (2635  feet) and  Broadlaw  (2741  ftetX 
in  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir.  The  hills  and  mountains  ii 
the  last-mentioned  parish  afford  good  pasturage  for  sbeiy 
and  black  cattle ;  and  they  are  of  such  easy  access,  that 
the  peat  upon  their  summits,  whence  the  cottagers  an 
supplied,  is  brought  down  in  common  carts. 

The  Tweed,  the  only  river  of  the  county,  takes  its  mi 
from  a  spring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pariah  of  Tweedsnoir. 
situated  1500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  and  upon  thesamshil 
from  whose  base  issue  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Annan,  b 
course  within  the  county  is  north-east  by  north  uoti]  it 
reaches  the  town  of  Peebles,  aAer  which  its  course  is  nculf 
due  east,  crossing  the  northern  parts  of  the  counties  of  8dr 
kirk  and  Roxburgh;  and  after  separating  Berwiek&hiif 
from  Northumberland,  il  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  alMt 
half  a  mile  bidow  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  about  lOOmiki 
from  its  source.  In  the  first  20  miles  of  its  course  it  desceidi 
through  a  height  of  1000  feet.  It  is  remaiked  in  tbe'Ncv 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  that  so  long  as  thisriiir 
flows  in  a  northeast  direction,  the  hills  on  both  sides  M 
equally  healthy  for  sheep-pasture,  and  the  disease  calkd 
*  illness*  is  almost  unknown;  but  so  soon  as  it  takesa 
easterly  direction,  the  sheep  on  the  right  bank  become ssb- 
ject  to  that  disease,  and  also  to  what  is  called  *  loaping-A' 
to  an  extent  tenfold  gieaier  than  what  takes  place  sinoif 
those  on  the  hills  of  the  left  bank,  which  have  a  soulhenta^ 
pect.  The  numerous  rivulets  which  intersect  the  county  m 
all  tributaries  of  the  Tweed.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  \m 
already  mentioned ;  the  Peebles  or  Eddlestone,  wbichnBi 
into  the  Tweed  at  the  town  of  Peebles;  the  Leitheu;  iW 
Manner;  and  the  Quair,  which  last  falls  into  ibeTnti 
near  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Traquair.  From  the  hilly  cbfr 
racter  of  the  country  through  which  they  How,  these  xiicn 
arc  subject  to  sudden  inundati^ais,  wliich  sometimes  ooeuiai 
considerable  injury  to  the  adjoining  lands.  Must  of  thai 
streams,  and  particularly  the  Manner,  contain,  during  ite 
season,  both  salmon  and  trout  Eddleslone  Loch  is  a  saaB 
lake  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  from  which  iha 
South  £sk  takes  its  rise.  It  abounds  with  pike,  peidt,  aii 
eels,  and  is  the  resort  of  large  Hocks  of  wild  fowl  duiog 
summer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parishes  situated  on  therijit 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  the  county  is  well  intersected  hyrand 
which,  though  inconveniently  narrow,  are  for  the  mo^l  part 
kept  in  good  repair.  The  princii)al  are  those  conneeiifif 
Edinburgh  and  Moffat,  and  Lanark  and  Kelso.  Thefuriser 
enters  the  southern  part  of  the  county  near  the  suumif 
the  Tweed,  and  winds  through  the  valley  of  that  river  is 
a  single  line  for  about  15  miles,  when  it  separates  iotutw 
branches,  one  passing  through  Broughton,  the  other  throHf^ 
Eddleslone.  which  again  meet  upon  the  borders  of  EJa* 
burghshire.  The  road  from  Lanark  to  Kelso,  which  is  ^ 
means  of  communication  with  Glasgow,  crosses  the  nurtbcii 
part  of  the  county  from  north- west  to  south-east,  psfli< 
through  the  town  of  Peebles.  The  tolls  of  the  couatjr  ift 
1834  were  let  for  3351/.,  including  the  sum  of  36U/.  psid 
by  the  post-office  for  the  mail-coaches. ' 

Tlie  climate  is  keen,  but  less  severe  than  that  of  E£ih 
burgh.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Tweedsmuir,  tk 
most  elevated  parish  in  the  county,  was  46^  in  lS2s;  1^ 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  town  of  Peebles,  whicb 
is  535  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  29'2  inches  in  sunusrf. 
and  29  inches  in  winter ;  and  the  indications  of  a  rain-guaT' 
^  VLfti^X  aX  X\iA  «am<«  ^\aM«  u^n  an  average  of  seven  yeanbcns 
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im  anTiunl  ftiH  of  26" 7 j  inches.    The  fo^s  so  often  mel 
wilh  ill  the  Lolhians  seldnm  extend  into  this  county. 

The  prevailing  rork  is  uliinatoncof  which  there  are  some 
j  excellent  qyiirnes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Pechles, 
'  oud  fwm  which  the  town  has  been  chieHy  biiill;  but  that 
'  which  is  fiHintl  in  other  purts  is,  from  its  laminated  struc- 
ture, vmsuitable  for  huilding.     This  whinatone,  as  it  is  com* 
tnonly  c«illed«  is  a  coarse  argillacci>us  schist,  the  i^rauwiicke 
of  raineralotrists*     In  this  county,  in  Us  simplest  slate,  it  is 
a  fine  clay-slato,  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  some  of  it  so  lami- 
nated as  to  alTortl  roo Grig-slate.     In  the  parish  of  Slobo  it  has 
been  worked  for  ihut  purpose  for  a  Icng  period*     Another 
•ort  is  a  fine  grauwackc  slate  consisting  of  an  argdlaceous 
base  infcrmixed  with  sand  and  mica.     In  a  still  coarsier  stale 
it   contains  quartz  graveL    White  and  red   fiecsfone   are 
cummoii  in  the  north,  and  both  coal  and  limestone  have  long 
Luen  wrought  at  Carlops,  in  the  ptirish  of  Linton.     The 
11 1  age  of  lujierletthtin  is  now  much  frequented  on  account 
~  lilt;  waicr  lit  a  spnng  \vhich  has  long  been  celebrated  t^jr 
cure  of  old   wounds,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  other 
plaints.      Within   a   few    years»   Lord    Traquair,    the 
iprietur  of  the  village,  has  erected  a  neat   and  commo- 
Ills  building  whence  I  be  waters  are  now  suppHcd  to  the 
iilors. 

[Of  the  2-J1J85  acres  which,  according  to  the 'New  Slat  is- 
1  Account/ eonslittite  the  area  of  the  county ^  the  porlion 
crcnUivation.  or  oicasionally  cultivatctl,  does  not  exceed 
762  acres  or  not  quite  one-seventh.  Of  thnt  which  is 
rerculiivalwh  not  more  than  83-19  acres  are  supposed  sus- 
^jlihlcof  rnhivaliim ;  and  there  are  675ii  acres  of  underwool. 
tt'lhe  unilcd  parishes  of  Bruugliton,  Glen  holm,  and  Kil- 
bucho,  where  one-fourth  of  the  entire  surface  is  under  the 
plough,  the  vuliie  of  the  arable  land  averages  25*.  per  acre 
(Scotch  acre,  we  suppose).  In  breaking  up  the  lea  or  pas- 
tiire-gmund  which  lias  lain  for  some  seasons,  the  rotation 
of  crops  is: — *  Isl,  oats  or  peas;  *2nd,  turnips  or  potatoes; 
3rth  baxley,  araonfj  which  rye- grass  and  clovcr-seefls  are 
•own  ;  4th,  hay/  The  land  then  remains  in  pasture  for  a 
few  years,  or  a  fresh  rotation  commences.  *  Leases  are 
gertcrally  granted  for  nineteen  years,  but  farms  nurely  of 
the  store  kind  are  let  for  fourteen  years  only.  Ihe  chief 
llindeninces  to  improvement  are,  the  non-resident  e  of  the 
proprietors;  the  distance  from  markets,  coah  and  lime;  and 
fo  these  may  be  added  strict  entails,  which  fetter  both  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant/  (New  Staitst.  Ace,  p.  01.}  En- 
^^losuresand  planting  are  on  the  increase,  and  improvements 
'111  agriculture  meet  with  ready  acJoplion.  The  buildings  upon 
'Iwost  of  the  farms  of  any  itnportance  have  been  entirely 
^renovated  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  l>lack-f»iced 
sheep  were  exchjsively  i eared  till  the  comraeiiceraent  of 
the  present  century.  Smce  then  tlie  Cheviot  breed  has 
been  introduced,  and  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  even  in 
the  most  exposed  situations  their  number  now  exceeds  that 
of  tbo  other  kind.  The  practice  of  !^m earing  the  sheep 
irith  grease  is  still  general;  but  insiead  of  tari  which  was 
ibrmeily  employed,  train  or  cocaa*nnt  oil  is  usually  subsii- 
^tilted.  It  prevents  the  wet  petieiraling  to  the  skins  of  the 
animal,  and  is  supposed  uUo  to  increase  the  quality  of  the 
NtrooL  The  amble  farms  vary  in  extent  from  40  to  200 
acres;  thehbccp  farms  from  GUO  to  4ilOtl  acres.  (Findlater, 
.3L)  The  toiol  number  of  sheep  in  the  connty  in  1834 
estimated  at  102,060. 

'he  county  is  divided  into  sixteen  parishes,  the  aggre- 
•«  population  of  whirh,  in  1831.  was  I0,.'>7tt  persons, 
ise  were  distributed  amon;^  *2Q72  famities,  of  whom 
were  employe*!  in  agrii^uiture,  GfiG  tn  trade,  manu- 
,ures,  and  handicraft,  and  (5  70  were  not  included  in 
two  classes.  The  inhabitants  generally  are  now  said 
distinguished  for  neatness  and  cleanliness,  both  in  their 
Rcs  and  persons,  thouj^h  formerly  it  was  far  otherwise. 
Vom  the  summary  of  the  returns  relative  to  the  stale  of 
cation  ia  Scotland  in  1834,  printed  by  order  of  the 
use  of  ComiBona  in  1837,  it  appears  that,  allowing  for 
active  return*,  the  number  of  children  in  the  county 
ler  five  years  of  age  who  had  been  already  taught  or 
TC  then  learning  to  read,  was  SG ;  of  thtise  between  ive 
and  fifteen  years  already  taught  or  then  learnin;^  to  read,  the 
'  y^Utiiber  was  1H4.S,  or  rather  less  than  Iwo^thirds  of  the  total 
'number  of  children  between  those  ages;  and  of  those  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  already  tauglit  or  then  learning  to 
wntc,  the  number  was  1109,  There  were  in  all  sixteen 
parochiol  scbotds,  conducted  by  17  instructors.  The  greatest 
imnibGr  allcuding  these  schools  diuing  the  half-year  cnd- 
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ing  Ltsdy-day,  1834,  wa<i  467  ooys  and  301  girls;  atn!  tho 
least  number  during  tbo  same  period  was  305  boys  and 
239  girls.  Tho  aggregate  receipts  of  the  parish  schoal- 
masters  in  the  year  ending  with  Lady-day,  1634,  amounted 
to  833/.  Bi.  8d.,  and  consisted  of— salaries,  494/.  3^.  lO^f. ; 
school  fees,  290/,  1 7ff.  3d. ;  other  emoluments  68/.  7*.  7d, 
There  were  also  14  uon- parochial  schools,  conducted  by  17 
instructors,  and  attended  by  from  G67  to  C85  children. 

The  only  antiquities  of  the  county  are  the  ruins  of  castles 
or  towers,  erected  upon  llie  banks  of  tho  Tweed  and  its 
tributaries  to  frustrate  the  inroads  of  the  English-  Tho 
walls  were  of  wbinslone,  strongly  cemented,  and  varied 
from  eight  to  eleven  feet  in  thickness.  One  of  these, 
the  castle  of  Needpath,  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  during  the  conflict  between  Charles  IL  and 
Cromwell  made  a  very  stout  resistance  against  the  forces  of 
Ihe  latter.  Another,  in  the  parish  of  Broughton,  is  called, 
for  reasons  unknown,  the  Castle  of  Macbeth. 

Peebles,  the  county  town,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  northern  or  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  at  tho 
conduence  of  Iho  Eddleslone  Water  with  that  river.  It  is 
'ZO  miles  due  south  from  Edinburgh  and  42  east  by  south 
from  Glasgow.  From  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and 
its  vicinity  to  Edinburgh,  it  became  at  an  early  period  the 
summer  residence  and  place  of  rural  amusement  of  tho 
Srottiijh  kings,  and  parlicularly  of  Alexander  III,,  in  tho 
early  part  of  tho  thirteenth  century.  This  king  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  boon  the  founder  of  the  cross-kirk,  now  a 
small  ruin,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  a  Scottish  bishop,  who 
su  lib  red  martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Maxim  Ian 
(ad.  3U0j,  and  whose  bones  were  believed  to  have  been 
found  uixm  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  church. 
To  this  church  was  attached  a  monastery  of  red  friars, 
which  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  After  tho 
battle  ijf  Nevilbcroaa  (1346),  in  which  David  11.  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  the  town  of  Peebles  con- 
tributed largely  towards  nis  ransom,  in  consideration  of 
which  he,  in  1367,  created  it  a  royal  burgh.  In  virtue 
of  this  title  it  afterwards  returned  a  member  to  parlia- 
ment, in  union  wilh  the  burghs  of  Lanark.  Liidithgow,  and 
Selkirk,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
Ai  t  its  elective  franchise  is  merged  into  that  of  the  county. 
The  county  has  returned  one  member  since  the  union  of 
tlie  two  kingdoms.  The  town  w*as  exclusively  situated  to 
the  westward  of  tho  Eddlestone  tdl  1543,  when,  having 
been  burnt  by  the  English,  a  new  lown  was  commenced 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  gate3» 
which  latter  were  standing  in  1707.  The  revenue  of  tho 
burgh,  consisting  chiefly  of  rents,  amounts  to  about  G43/, 
annually,  Tho  annual  expenditure  is  something  less. 
There  is  however  a  debt,  which  in  1833  amounted  to  5426/, 
A  provost,  two  bailiifs,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  twelve 
councillors  constitute  the  lown-councd.  The  parish  church, 
a  substantial  stone  budding,  was  erected  in  1784.  St.  An- 
drew's Cathedral,  which  was  formerly  used  as  the  parish- 
church,  but  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  now  standing, 
was  a  very  elegant  ediftee.  It  is  supposed  to  have  bceik 
dodicated  by  Jocoline,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1  ItJy, 
It  was  converted  into  a  stable  by  CromweU's  soldiers,  by 
whom  also  the  roof  was  demolished. 

The  bridge,  which  here  crosses  the  Tweed,  consists  of 
five  stone  arches  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  threo 
smaller  arches  on  dry  ground,  for  carrying  off  the  wator 
when  the  river  overflows  its  hanks.  Till  1S34  its  width  did 
not  exceed  71  feet.  Sinec  then  it  has  been  widened  to  22 
feet,  at  an  expense  of  ItlOU/.  Four  fairs  nre  behl  annually 
for  the  biriiig  of  servants  and  tho  sale  of  cattle.  The 
population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  of  Peebles,  In  1831,  wits 
2750. 

(New  Statu tical  Account  of  Scotland ;  Findlater's  Ac^ 
count  qf  tfte  Agriculture  of  Peeblesshire,  tJvo,,  Edinb., 
1802;  Pennecuik's />f^cnp^tort  ofTweeddale,  4to..  Edinb, 
1715;  Groses  Antiquities  of  Scotland^  4 to,,  London* 
1791  ;  Forsyth*3  Beauties  of  Scotland;  Puriiamentanj 
Papers t  &c.) 

PEELE.    [MAPf,  Isle  of.] 

PEERS  OF  THE  REALM  are  persons  in  whom  in- 
here certain   high   dignities  with   privileges  appurtenant. 
Without  meaning  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  lordf 
spiritual  are  in  strictness  of  speech  peei"s  of  the  realm,  I 
persons  who  fall  under  this  description  are  the  dukes,  mi 
qu esses,  earls,  viscounts,  and  btutiivi,  ^v\\N\\va^\>\\^vCs.'^ 
e\icc   lo  t\ie  BccwlttisX  ot  ae«,  ^w  ^^5Ct\  \k<iw^^  ^^  ^^'^ 


peer  of  tlie  reulm,  Ibougli  a  minor,  and  consequenlly  not 
admissible  to  stjme  of  ibe  htqb  jirivileges  ox  his  orden 
Ladies  rany  also  in  cevlain  eastis  be  peeresses  of  the  realm 
in  tbeir  own  rigbt,  as  by  creation,  or  us  inberitors  of  baronies  j 
which  desctJnd  to  heirs  gone  raj.  Tbe  wives  of  peers  are 
|)eeressc3  of  tbe  rcnlm,  und  etilitled,  in  con&eqiience  of  the 
lank,  to  certain  privileges. 

Under  tlits  several  ariicle«  Duke,  MAftquts,  Earl.  Vis- 
count, and  esjieciaUy  Bauon'.  wdl  be  found  certain  obser\a- 
tions  pertaining  lo  eacbdi&tuut  order  of  peers.  On  the  remote 
ori^jin  of  this  order  of  iiersoiiSi  and  of  (he  privileges  belong- 
ing to  it,  L*specially  that  great  privilege  of  having  a  bouse^  in 
which,  in  concuncnce  wnh  tbe  spiiitLial  lordii,  they  consider 
every  proposal  for  any  cbunge  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
tbe  realm,  and  have  an  nffirmaiive  or  »  negative  voice  re* 
spcL'tiug  it,  and  of  being  also  the  sapreme  court  of  judica- 
lure  before  whom  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  ju(igment 
of  nearly  all  inferior  courts,  great  obacurity  rests ;  us  it 
does  also  on  ihc  whole  of  the  early  consiiiutian  and  his- 
tory of  Pailiaxnent.  of  which  tbe  peers  form  so  eminent  a 
part.  [Parliament]  The  reports  of  the  committee  of 
the  bouae  of  peers,  which  Bat  during  several  partiaments 
about  the  years  Ial7,  Its  1^3,  and  IS19,  on  tbe  dignity  of  a 
peer  of  tbe  realm,  contain  a  greot  amount  of  information  on 
these  topics,  hut  leave  undeeidtd  some  of  the  greater  and 
more  important  questions  connected  with  it. 

It  seems  however  now  lo  be  clearly  etstahli^ihed,  as  a  part 
nf  the  laws  and  constitution  of  tbe  realm,  that  every  peer, 
being  of  full  age  and  of  sound  mind,  is  entitled  to  lako  bis 
jj.eat  in  the  bous^e  of  peers  and  to  share  in  all  ihe  deliberations 
and  determinations  of  that  assembly;  and  that  he  has  pri- 
vilege (perhaps  not  very  distinctly  define'l)  of  acce:?^  to  tbe 


might,  not  be  expedient  that  the  ranks  of  tbe  houM  of  feect 
j^buold  bo  replenishijd  by  persons  who  aro  created  peen  It 
their  lives  only. 

It  has  not  nnfrcqnently  happened  that  the  cnxwtk  hm 
If  ranted  I  be  dignity  of  the  peerage  to  a  pertan,  viUii^. 
mainder  to  tbe  female  issue  or  to  the  female  kindred  of  4c 
grantee  and  their  huirs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nelson  ptg>« 
age.  In  these  cases  il  has  generally  happened  ctlhttr  titf 
the  party  had  no  male  issue  to  iohcril»  and  thai  tb©  otW 
males  of  tbe  family  were  also  without  i. 
there  was  akeaiiy  a  dignity  inheritable  b\ 
the  party  on  whom  a  new  dignity  waa  conicwLu  ly  cicveu 
to  bin  female  issue. 

The  peers  who  possess  what  are  called  bt^""*^^*'*'  •"  ''-■rr 
the  descendants  and  representatii'^s   of  r^  i 

for  the  most  part  long  ago  extinct  in  tU.    .  i 

which  had  in  tbeir  day  summons  to  parliaii  , 

and  wliose  dignity  it  has  been  assutned   de 
tenement  to  a  daughter,  if  only  one  daughter  ttni 
lo  a  number  of  daughters  as  coheirs,    %vheii  lb 
son.      This  principlu   has  been  so  often   rc^'O^ni 
it  may  be  reijaidcd  as  a  part  of  the  cousjtilu: 
peerage  t  iind  in  virtue  of  it,  if  A.  die  seise«l  of  a 
m  fee,  leavinjr  B.  a  daughter  and  only   rhdd  and  JL 
brother,  the   dignity  shall   inhere  in    H.    in  pref 
M,,  and  shall  descend  *ni  tbe  death  of  B.  to  her 
In  case  A.,  instead  of  leaving  B.  his  only  daugbi 
several  daugblcrs  B,,  C,  D.,  Sic ,  and  no  son,  the  4i 
shall  not  go  to  M.i  but  among  the  daughters;  and 
it  h  impariicipable,  it  is  in  a  tuanni;r  lost  as  long  u 
duugbtera,  or  issue  from  more  than  one  of  tln^ro*  eiiiL 
should  lliose  daughters  dits  with  only  one  of  them  htvifu; 


I 
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person  of  the  Uiu-^  or  queen  regnant  lo  advise  concerning  '  issue,  and  that  issue  a  son,  be  shall  inherit  on  lbeii#iifc^ 
any  inaltef  touching  the  affairs  of  ihe  realm.  These  are  I  his  aunts.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  digniiv  uftl^r 
great  and  ©mineul  privUiges,  but  they  are  Accompanied  by  j  of  the  realm  being  in  abeyance:  it  is  divided  amufi^  *^eii 

persons,  not  one  of  whom  jxjssessiiig   it  wholly,  dmc4 
ihem  can  therefore  enjoy  it.    [Parceners.]     But  ibcotfi 


others  which  illustrate  the  great  consequence  and  defer- 
ence which  tlie  CLinstitution  of  England  allows  to  ihe 
possessors  of  this  dignity.  If  charged  with  ii ny  crime, 
they  shall  not  he  subjert  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but 
the  Iruih  shall  be  examined  hy  the  peers  themselves; 
they  shall  not  be  arre^^ted  in  civil  cases;  a  peer's  affirmation 
on  honour  is  sometimes  accepted  where  in  ordinary  cases  an 
oath  is  required  ;  and  scandals  eonceroing  them  are  pecu- 
liarly punished. 

It  is  now  also  clearly  established  that  the  crown  may  at 
its  pleasure  ereate  a  peer,  ihat  is.  advance  any  person  to 
ibodignily,  and  to  any  one  of  the  live  orders  ;  hut  that  when 
once  advanced  the  peer  cannot  be  deprived  of  ibe  dii^nity 
or  any  of  the  privileges  cunnecied  vviih  ii,  except  uu  fur- 
ifejture  of  the  dignity  in  due  cour^se  of  law,  and  the  dignity 
ratist  descend,  on  his  death,  to  others  (as  long  as  tlieie  are 
persons  withm  the  limitation  of  the  grant),  with  all  the  pri- 
vileges appurtenant  to  it,  usually  to  the  eldest  son,  and  ihe 
eldest  son  of  that  ddesi  goii  in  perpetual  successioti,  and  so  on, 
keeping  to  the  tldest  male  tepiesentaiive  of  the  original 
grantee.  Some  deviation  from  this  rule  of  descent  hc_nv* 
ever  has  occasionally  OL^curred,  special  clauses  having  been 
introdnced  into  the  patten t,  winch  is  the  wrilinjj  by  which 
tbe  crown  leelares  its  will  in  tliis  particular,  limiiiuir  the 
descent  of  tbe  dignity  in  a  particular  way,  a^  in  the  case  uf 
the  creation  ot  Edward  Seymour  to  the  dukedom  of  Somer- 
set, in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  when  il  wns  declared  that 
the  issue  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  duke  should  succeed 
to  the  dignity^  in  preterenre  to  the  son  of  a  former  marriage. 
But  generally,  and  perhaps  universally  for  the  two  last  eun- 
luries,  the  descent  of  a  dignity  (cases  of  baron ie?4  in  fee,  as 
they  are  called,  being  now  for  a  moment  excluded)  has  been 
to  tbe  next  mnle  heir  of  the  blood  of  tbe  person  originally 
ennobled  ;  sometimes  with  remainders  to  the  next  male 
hoir  of  bis  father  or  grandfaiher.  There  is  an  instance 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  of  a  dignity  of  peer  of  the 
realm  being  granted  to  a  person  (a  Lutas)  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  with  renminder  to  a  broilicr  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  with  remainder  to  one  who  was  an  ille- 
l^itimato  son  of  the  father  of  the  grantee,  and  Iherefore,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  itol  of  the  blood  of  the  grantee  and  tbe 
heiis  male  of  bis  body. 

Indeed,  it  l»oing  at  tho  pleasure  of  the  crown  that  thef»c 
dignities  originate,  it  is  nut  surprising  that  vuriety  should 
he  found  in  ibc  niinner  in  which  tbe  crown  baa  declared  its 
inleutign,  and  precedeuit'!  shuuld  be  prudiicible  fur  devialtniis 
from  the  usual  course,  Thi.-  ponit  is  of  some  imporJance, 
s^nice  tho  question  u  from  time  to  time  raisLKl,  whether  it 


pos?je«ses  tbe  power  of  determining  the  a!  i!ia(i%C 

may  declare  its  pleasure  thai  some  one  oi  .hleatt 

the  eldest  male  representative  of  some  one-  n  luc  uaugfcta^ 
shall  pjssess  the  dignity,  as  would  have  been  UiecMilli 
there  becu  a  single  daughter  only;  and  in  eate  el  S 
heir  thu!^  entering  into  possession  of  the  dignity,  br  ilil 
take  that  precedeiue  anions  ihe  barons  in  tbo  b^ 
peers  which  belotiged  to  the  family  of  whom  heittl 
presentativc.  A  female  who  is  only  a  cubcirMf  i 
tuny  III  HO  have  tbe  abeyance  dcleraiined  iti  her  fan 
was  lutcl)  tbe  case  wnb  Mis»  Russell,  now  haron^i 
i^bfTord.  It  is  out  of  this  privilege  of  the  eron 
the  peeruge  cases  arise  of  which  there  sue  soaic 
bouse  of  lords  in  aitnost  every  session  of  parh^ 
pariy  sees  reason  to  think  that  tbe  crown  may 
lo  del  ermine  a  certain  abeyance  in  bis  favour, 
only  pro\e  that  he  is  the  representative  of  ont» 
heirs.  This  proof,  wbit^b  is*  ofien  a  troublesoi 
pensive  process  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  necessary 
into  the  fourteen tb  or  llftcentb  century,  is  ta  he 
the  i^ali^faciion  of  a  commilteo  of  privileges  of  ibi 
peers,  and  on  the  re|)ort  of  such  committee  ihot 
ant  has  shown  bimK^f  m  a  satisfactory  manner  to  bt  41 
proper  representative  of  tbe  blood  of  one  of  I  he  cuhcir^  rf  •§ 
of  these  a ntient  baronies,  tbe  crown  has  of  lu* 
yielded  to  tbe  reasonable  request.  In  fact,  w., 
a  country  like  ours,  where  lands  often  desccud 
heirs,  it  wuuld  be  ditlicult  lo  mamlain  a  tt^l] 
nobility. 

Many  of  tbe  peers  who  belong  lo  the  higher  otdcts  i 
nobility  have  hiironies  in  fee  inbereiil  in  iheco;  soUlialif 
A.,  one  uf  them,  die,  leaving  a  duugtuer  bein*^  ao  oplf 
chilli,  and  a  brother,  the  bifiiher  shall  lake  iho  tuptrii 
tiile,  and  the  barony  descend  to  the  dau^^hter  and  the  btW 
of  her  body.  An  eldest  sim  of  a  peer  cnjovii..?  .*  hncm 
nnd  a  superior  dignity  is  sometimes  called  x*> 
peers  in  bis  father's  baroTiy*  When  ihia  is  r 
writ  of  summons  wnhoni  a  patent  of  creation  til  not  twit^ 
in  fact  a  creation  of  a  new  dignity,  hut  only  in  anticiMtuA 
of  The  son*s  possession  of  ilK  and  this  i^  itM  ca£«  also  v^ 
a  barony  is  taken  out  of  alxtjance. 

Thus  tbe  Enghah  portion  of  the  house  of  pr  le 

of  lords,  frjr  they  are  lonns  used  in  preeiselv  th  =, 

ore  the  lords  spininul,  that  is,  the  archbist  k 

and  tlie  lords  u  nqHirah  who  are  of  one  *  rt 

(though  many  of  ihc  dukes  possess  djgiiiL,«  v*  **ii^  lUirf 
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inferior  kinds  also,  and  their  ancestors  may  have  long  had 
teats  in  that  house  in  those  inferior  dignities  before  the 
family  was  raised  to  the  dukedom),  and  these  are  either  per- 
■ons  who  have  been  created  peers  by  the  crown,  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  peera^^e  by  favour  of  the  crown  in 
virtue  of  the  determination  of  an  abeyance,  or  who  have  in- 
herited the  dignity  from  some  ancestor  on  whom  it  had 
been  conferred. 

The  fullest  information  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
archroological  part  of  this  subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  tho 
Reporis  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  before  re- 
ferred to.  Biographical  accounts  of  the  more  eminent  of  the 
persons  who  have  possessed  these  dignities  are  to  be  found  in 
that  very  valuable  book,  Dugdale's  'Baronage  of  England.' 
In  1708,  Arthur  Collins,  a  London  bookseller,  published  in 
a  single  volume  an  account  of  the  peers  then  existing  and 
their  ancestors,  a  work  of  great  merit.  The  demand  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  great,  as  it  was  followed  by  other  edi- 
tions in  quick  succession.  It  assumed  a  higher  character 
in  1734,  when  it  appeared  in  four  handsome  octavo  volumes, 
great  additions  having  been  made  to  every  article.  From 
that  time  there  has  been  a  succession  of  editions,  each  pro- 
ftssing  to  be  improvements  on  the  preceding,  and  each 
bringing  up  tho  state  of  the  peera^  to  the  time  when  the 
work  was  printed.  The  best  of  these,  which  is  in  nine 
bulky  octavo  volumes,  was  published  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sir  Egerton  Birdges.  But  as  titles  become 
extinct,  and  consequently  the  families  bearing  them  are 
left  out  of  the  peerage-books,  those  who  wish  to  possess  a 
complete  account  of  those  eminent  persons  must  procure 
tnany  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work,  ds  well  as  that 
"^hich,  being  the  latest,  will  for  the  most  part  be  called  the 
best.  There  are  certain  minor  wotks  giving  the  ge- 
nealogical de.tails  of  the  descent  of  the  dignities,  which  are 
ttublisned  almost  every  year. 

PEEWIT.      rPLOVERS.1 

PE'GANUM,  from  Ptganon,  the  Greek  name  of  Rue, 
of  which  three  kinds  are  described  by  Dioscorides, — the  gar- 
den, the  mountain,  and  the  wild,  "the  last  is  said  to  be  called 
moiy  in  Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  and  by  some  harmaia.  It 
fk  remarkable  that  even  in  the  present  day  a  plant  is  found 
in  the  north  of  India,  the  Punjab,  and  Caubul,  which  is  called 
hoormul  by  the  natives  of  the  above  countries,  and  some- 
times distinguished  in  India  by  the  name  of  Lahoovee  hoor- 
ifnult  indicating  that  it  was  introduced  from  the  direction  of 
Lahore.  The  Persian  works  on  materia  medica  in  use  in 
India  give  molee  as  its  Greek  name,  according  to  Dr.  Royle 
^pltistr.,  p.  1 55).  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  plant  to 
which  these  names  are  assigned  by  the  natives  of  the 
eountry,  is  the  /V^^antim /farmo/a  of  botanists,  a  fact  which 
•bows  that  the  investieations  of  the  West  had  arrived  at  the 
tame  conclusion  as  those  in  the  East  respecting  the  plant 
alluded  to  by  Grecian  authors ;  and  this  enables  us  to  put 
more  faith  in  the  results  of  such  investigations  than  is  some- 
times done.  The  plant  which  is  called  Syrian  Rue  in  gar- 
Jens  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Rutacesd,  and  is  of 
tosy  culture  in  any  light  soil.  The  seeds  which  were 
formerly  in  use  in  medicine  in  Europe  still  are  so  in  the 
East,  but  are  not  possessed  of  any  peculiar  or  very  active 
|iroperties. 

PEGA'SIA.      [PULMOORADA.] 

PE'GASUS,  one  of  the  old  constellations,  called  by 
Aratus  (and  also  by  Hyginus)  simply  the  Horse.  The  my- 
tbological  accounts  of  Pegasus  (a  son,  it  was  said,  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  though  how  with  such 
parentage  he  came  to  be  a  horse  is  not  stated),  the  creator 
of  the  fountain  Hippocrene  at  one  kick,  are  more  than 
ttsually  unconnected,  and  the  constellation  is  not  a  whole 
borse,  but  only  the  head,  fore  legs,  and  shoulders,  to 
which  a  pair  of  wings  is  attached;  nor  is  there  any 
fountain  near  the  place,  except  that  with  which  Aquarius 
foeda  one  of  the  fishes.  The  figure  of  Pegasus  is  inverted, 
the  head  being  farther  from  the  north  pole  than  the  body : 
the  constellation  is  surrounded  bv  Cygnus,  Equuleus,  Aqua- 
rius, Pisces,  and  Andromeda.  There  are  three  bright  stars, 
a  Cor  Markab),  )9  (or  Scheat),  y  (or  Algenib),  which  form  a 
rectangular  figure  with  a  Andromedse,  such  aa  cannot  be 
mistaken  when  the  latter  constellation  is  known.  More- 
over, a  line  drawn  through  a  and  fi  points  to  the  pole  star, 
in  a  line  which  produced  passes  through  the  pointers  of  the 
Great  Bear. 

The  following  are  the  principal  stars:— ^ 
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PEGU  was  a  century  ago  a  powerful  empire  in  the  pe- 
ninsula without  the  Ganges.  The  nation  which  established 
this  empire  is  called  Peguansby  the  Europeans,  and  Talam 
by  the  Birmans;  but  they  call  themselves  Moan.  They  inha- 
bit the  low  country  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Irawaddy,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Galladyet  Mountains 
(from  16'' to  18'' 30'  N.  latO,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Saluen  river  to  the  mountains  of  Aracan.  Having  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  most  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  thev  extended  their  conquests  northward  along 
the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  subjected  the  Birmans: 
But  this  numerous  and  warlike  people  rose  against  them 
and  overturned  their  empire.  Their  capital,  Pegu,  was 
taken  by  Alompra  in  1757,  every  private  dwelling  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  all  the  inhabitants  dispersed  or  led  into 
captivity.  The  successors  of  Alompra  however  built  a  new 
town  on  the  same  spot,  which  was  visited  in  1796  by  Colonel 
Symes.  The  extent  of  the  antient  town  was  accurately 
traced  by  Colonel  Symes  by  the  ruins  of  the  ditch  and  the 
surrounding  wall.  It  appeared  to  have  been  a  quadrangle, 
each  side  measuring^  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  new  towu 
occupied  about  one  half  of  the  area  of  the  old  town,  and 
was  fenced  round  by  a  stockade  from  10  to  12  feet  high ;  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  it  bordered  on  the  old  walK  There 
was  then  only  one  main  street  running  east  and  west,, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  smaller  streets.  The  streets 
were  spacious  and  well  paved  with  bricks,  which  the  ruius- 
of  the  old  town  plentifully  supplied.  On  each  side  of  the 
streets  was  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  houses* 
according  to  the  custom  throughout  the  Birman  empire,  aid 
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rats&d  citlier  on  wo^Jtlcii  posts  or  bamboos  of  different  I 
heigUu,  according  to  the  tiatu  of  llie  building*  Tim  kioutfis,  ' 
or  rounaitcries*  and  the  babiiaiious  of  tbe  bigbt.^  ranks,  are  , 
usUQliy  elevutud  bix  or  ei;*Ut,  and  tbose  of  Ibe  lower  classtja 
tVorn  two  to  lb  ree  ftfet.  Tli  L*y  are  composed  wholly  of  bainUoos 
mid  mats,  01'  sbealliing  boards,  and  indiflTerenily  that^hed^ 
No  brick  buildings  are  peruiiUed  lube  erected,  excejit  those 
ivbicb  beloiig  to  the  W\n^  or  uie  dedictiled  to  Gaudaraa,  It 
is  feared  ibal  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  build  brick  liouses, 
tbey  might  erect  brick  fortiiicalions,  und  thus  endanger  the 
security  of  the  Btuie. 

The  numerous  teraples  were  spared  wlien  Alofopra  de- 
stroyed the  town.  The  most  famous  is  tlie  Shoe  Mailon 
<the  Golden  Dwelhng:  of  the  God)»  which  is  30  I  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  Iwo  terraces  and  a  steuple.  The  lnwer  and 
greater  terrace  is  abtiul  10  feet  above  the  natural  level  of 
tlio  ground,  and  forms  nn  exact  partjllelogram.  The  upper 
or  lesser  terrace  is  similar  in  shape,  and  rises  about  2Q  i'eet 
above  the  lower  terrace.  Each  side  of  the  lower  terrace  is 
1391  feet,  and  of  ihe  upper  GS4  feeL  The  terraces  are 
ascended  by  Highls  of  slone  steps,  and  on  ibiiir  ^ides  are  the 
dwellini^s  uf  the  rbahaans,  or  priests,  made  of  boards  and 
covered  with  liloii.  The  sseeple,  which  is  properly  called 
the  Sboe-Rladou,  is  a  pyrnmidLil  building  composed  of  brick 
and  morlar,  wiihuul  excavation  or  aperture  of  any  kind.  It 
is  octagonal  at  the  base  und  sipirni  at  the  lop.  Eiicb  side  of 
the  base  measures  Itii  feet.  This  immense  bread ih  dimi- 
nishes abruptly,  and  the  whole  buibling  may  be  compared 
]  n  shape  to  a  speo  k  i  n  tr- 1  r  u  ni  pe  i,  A  g  re  at  v  a  riel  y  o  f  m  o  uld- 
insi  and  ornamcnis  in  stucco  encircle  the  budding  on  all 
fiides,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  tee,  or  umbrella  of 
open  ironwork,  from  w  bich  rises  a  rod  with  a  gilded  pen- 
nant. The  circumrerence  of  tlic  tee  is  56  feet.  Round  the 
lower  rim  of  it  are  hung  a  number  of  bells,  which,  when 
a^^itnted  by  (be  wind,  make  a  continual  jingling.  The  tee 
is  gilt.  All  the  lesser  pagodas  of  ihe  town  are  orn  amen  led 
wilh  umbroUas  of  similar  workmanship,  which  are  likewise 
encircled  by  i^mall  bells. 

The  priests  inhabit  groves,  in  which  they  build  their 
kioums,  or  monasteries,  and  instruct  the  boys  in  reading, 
writmg,  and  the  moral  and  religious  duties,  without  rec*jiv* 
ing  any  remnneraijon,  except  sume  rice  or  uiherneeessarieis. 
The  only  article  of  consequence  niiinufticiured  at  Pegu  i« 
silk  and  cotton  cloth,  which  the  women  weave  wiih  consi- 
derable skill;  but  no  more  is  made  than  is  sufficient  for 
home  consumption. 

This  town,  which  is  called  Bag6  by  Ihc  natives,  is  situ- 
ate^l  about  1 7°  40*  N.  lat,  and  near  UG""  E.  long.,  and  is 
bndt  on  the  eastern  banks  of  a  navi|»able  river,  which, 
about  90  mdes  below  the  town,  joins  the  eastern  or  Syrian 
branch  of  the  Irawaddy  about  3  miles  below  the  town 
of  Rangoon.  The  iide  stjems  to  ascend  in  the  Pegu  river 
to  the  town,  but  at  the  time  of  Symes's  visit  it  had  no  com- 
merce. 

(Symes's  Account  qf  an  Embassy  h  the  Kingdom  qf 
AvaA 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE.  The  *  strong  and  hard 
pain,'  which  is  denoted  by  these  words*  was  a  species  of 
torture  used  by  the  Ein^lisb  law  to  trompel  persona  to 
plead  when  charged  judicially  with  crimes  less  than 
treason,  but  nraountiag  to  felony.  It  was  applicable  when- 
ever the  accused  stood  muto  on  his  arraij^nmenl,  either 
by  his  refusal  to  put  himself  upon  the  ordmary  trial  by 
jury,  or  to  answer  at  all,  or  by  his  peremptorily  chal- 
iens^mg  more  than  twenty  jurors,  which  was  a  contu- 
macy eqnivaleni  in  construction  of  law  to  actually  standing 
mute.  This  proceeding  diRered  essentially  from  the 
*  quiestio*  in  the  Roman  law,  and  the  torture  which  gene- 
rally prevaded  in  Europe,  and  which,  as  con  nee  led  wilh  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  also  practised  in  England  for  several 
centunes,  inasmuch  as  its  object  was  to  force  submission  to 
the  regular  mode  of  trial  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  not  to 
com|icl  testimony  or  the  confession  of  a  crime. 

Much  diiference  of  opinion  has  existed  upon  the  question 
whether  the  practice  t»f  the  peine  forle  et  dure  originated 
iwith  the  statute  usually  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
1  (3  Kdw.  L,  c.  12),  or  whether  it  w^as  in  use  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  latter  opinion  is  maintained  by  Coke  and 
Hale,  but  the  formt^r  is  adopted  by  Staundforde,  Blnck- 
»tone,  and  Harrington.  In  a  note  to  Hale*s  *  Pleas  of  the 
Citjwn,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  322,  Emlyn  says  that  although  the  Sta- 
tuie  of  Westminster  1  speaks  of  this  punishment  rather  as 


a  thing  already  known  than  as  a  new  introdyclitfi, 
no  notice  taken  of  it  in   any  antient  author,  bogk- 
record  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and.  uti  Iht.  ci 
he  cites  two  curious  records  in  the  reigij 
which  it  appears  that  persons  at  dial  \  ., 
felony,  and  standing  mute,  were  not  put  l4»  i 
e(  dure,  but  had  judgment  to  be  han^'ed.     1 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  ihat  the  statute  of  Ed 
directs  thai  '  such  persons  as  wdl  not  put  ilii 
inquests  of  felonies  at  the  suit  of  the  king  sbaJ/  be  j  ^i^^ 
hard  and  strong  prison  (*of>wf  mys  en  la  %fritoni^.  Jv^ 
dure)^  as  those  which  refuse  to  be  at  the  common  lavafAt 
land  ;'  whereas  the  judgment  of  the  peine  forte  el  ikft,«i 
given  in  antient  books,  contained  many  particulirs  of  i^ 
fering   to  be  imposed  on  the  contuiuacious  (irisoiicr,  lii 
mentioned  in  the  statute.     Flela,  who  niList  Itrni  (.r-r.^ 
about  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  s) 
Tudgroent  to  be,  that  *  the  party  shall  be  ' 
lie  upon  the  bare  ground  clothe<l  with  a  iLnglegmrm«BiaiJ  | 
barelooti^d  ;  that  be  shall  have  for  his  food  only  tbret 
sels  of  barley-bread  in  two  days :  that  he  shall  not  banM^ 
every  day,  but   only  on  alternate  days ;  that  he  »bill  i^ 
drink  every  day,  but  that  on  the  day  when  ho  shall  bftii. 
ftxKl,  water  shall  be  given   him   to   drink/     (Fleta,  liii^^ 
cap.  34.)     It  certainly  seems  improbable  thai  all  tlitw  m^ 
cumstancea  should,  within    a  very   few  jears,  hsf«  \m£ 
added  to  the  judgment  warranted  by  the  stAiule,  if(^ 
statute  had  really  been  the  ongm  of  the  practice.  Mr.  R^iii^ 
has  plausibly  suggested  that  tho  only  object  and  effe«tU(|ii 
statute  was  to  apply  the  same  compulsory  process  to  ^m 
wlio  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  trial  by  jury  to 
ments  at  the  king's  suit,  which  had  been  previouslt  n 
to  compel  persons  to  put  lhem*?elves  ujjon  antient 
of  inquiry,  namely,  the  duel,  the  ordeal,  or  thewtpiij 
law.    {History  ^f  the  English  Law,  vol.  ii.,  ^  W.\  tk 
trial  by  jury  had  no  doubt  been  much  encoucmi^ed  dami 
the  reign  of   Henry  III.,  in  opposition    to   th*  birtMiB 
modes  of  trial  previously  used;  and  it  is  thereforatfS 
means  improbable  that  this  statute  should  have 
plated  the  proinolion  of  this  great  judicial  impi 
The  language  of  the  enactment  also  is  entirely 
with  I  be  view  of  its  object  suggested  bv  Mr,  Retf««& 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
above  meniioned,ascite<l  hy  Emlyn,  and  the  total 
Glanville  and  Brdvton,  as  well  as  of  the  judicial 
anterior  to  the  statute  respecting  such  a  mixle  uf  ci 
submission   to  the  law,  are  adverse  to  tliis  iati 
The  origin  of  this  rude  proceeding  must  therefore  k 
side  red  as  uncertain. 

It  appears  from  Fleta.  and  also  from  BriUen 
that  the  punishment  in  the  reign  of  Edwatd  L,  nhi 
first  traces  of  it  iu  the  history  of  English  law  appei/. 
MSted  merely  of  severe  iin|)risonment*  with  a  duti 
sufhrient  to  prevent  starvation,  untd  the  ofieoder 
of  liis  contumacy  and  consented  to  put  himtdf' 
trial.  A  curious  charter  of  pardon  in  the  •" 
III.  O 357),  published  in  Rymer's  F€eder%  v^. 
recites  that  a  woman  indicted  for  the  death 
husband»  having  stood  mute,  had  been  adjudged 
suam,  ut  dicitur,  in  qufi  sine  cibo  et  potu  m  oi 
per  quadraginta  dies  viiam  suslinuit  vifi  miraculi 
contra  naturam  humanara.'  It  appears  therefore  iHit*^ 
time  the  sentence  continued  to  be  imprisonment  onh,«fi^ 
not  authorise  the  inlliciion  of  any  further  violence,  ^^ 
afterwards  however  the  practice  of  loading  the  i^uffei 
weights  and  pressing  him  to  death  appears  to  hi\e  "-^^^ 
the  regular  course.  In  the  '  Year  Book,*  8  Henr^^  *^ 
(1406),  the  judgment  upon  persons  standing  muic^  ^^ 
proved  by  advice  of  all  the  judges,  was  *  that  the  t-^"^*  i 
should  put  them  in  low  and  dark  chambers,  naked  ^ 
about  their  waist ;  that  he  should  place  upon  them  a***;^ 
weight  of  iron  as  they  could  bear,  ami  wott,  so  tbJi  ^^ 
should  be  unable  to  rise;  that  they  st»ould  have  nothct*'  4 
eat  hut  lb©  worst  bread  that  could  be  found,  andj 
drink  but  water  taken  from  Ihe  nearest  place  la 
except  running  water;  Ihat  the  day  on  wbtci 
bread  they  should  not  have  water,  and  «  eontrd^ 
they  should  lie  there  till  ihey  were  dead.' 
the  reporter  slates  in  this  case  that  the  jn 
formerly  different,  the  punishment  now  became^  . 
lingering  and  painful  death  being  enjoined  iostcedc 
imprisonment  iQ  e.\loct  submission,    Theie  m  no  im^' 
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rftttutc  or  royal  ordinance,  or  of  *ny  ftutbcirity  besides 
judicial  resoluiioii  lo  justify  a  chmige  in  ibe  mode  of 
lieJmg  so  maieiial  ha  lo  atJVct  the  life  of  the  parly.  The 
i  by  wliieh  it  was  denoted  was  also  cbanged  froro/jmo«<^ 
ffeine  forlo  et  dure:  and  from  Uu»  period,  for  more  than 
se  centuries,  unid  it  was  virtually  abobssbe-d  by  iho  slat. 
3eo.  HI.,c,  20.  ( 1772,'^  presfin^  io  death  con  tiimt^il  to  be 
regular  aud  lawful  mode  of  execution  for  crimiuals  who 
d  wilfully  mute  u|)on  ibeir  arraiguiineut  for  felony.  The 
•-yard  at  Newtrate  at  the  present  day  retains  its  oatnt.' 
erived  fmra  ibis  harharous  praclice. 
lack*iionc.  after  alluding  lo  *  the  doubts  tbatwere  con* 
of  Mn  le^iality,*  and  *  the  repugnance  of  its  theory  to 
liiraanity  of  tho  laws  of  England,'  states  that  the  peine 
"Jet  dure  was  rarely  carried  into  praclicu-     {Commen- 
pTol  iv.,  p,  328.)    'it  ts  probable  that  it  was   not  of 
But  occurrence,  because  witli  tbia  fearful  punisbment 
Bntumaey  before  their  eye«,  men  would  naturally  for 
ttiosl  part  (ai*  Hale  says)   '  bethink   ibemBelves  and 
i.'  It  is  however  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Year  Books 
I  existing  proceeding ;  it  ia  slated  ^  the  law  of  the  land  hy 
fcXidfurfie,Coke»  Hale,  and  Hawkins»  in  their  several  trea- 
on  the  Criminal  Law;  and  tbc  number  of  the  recorded 
Lnces   in  which  it  i«  directly  or  ijicidenlally  mentioned 
1  to  show  Ibal  it  was  mucb  nwvc  prevalent  th:in  has 
commmily  supposed.    The  motive  of  the  prisoner  in 
ling  mule  and  submitting  to  this  heavy  punisbment 
Ko  save  bis  attainder,  and  prevent  the  coiruplion  of  his 
3  and  consequent  forfeiture  of  his  lands  in  case  be  was 
nted  of  felony.     In  the  2l6tof  Henry  VI.  (UAlh  Jit- 
ftQuicke,  iivho  was  indicted  for  hi{rh  treason  in  speakini^ 
eniptuouii  words  of  the  king,  bad  the  peine  forte  el  dure 
use  she  would  not  plead  (Croke'i.  Charles,  118);  in  the 
mn  of  an  inquisilio  post  mortoni  of  Anthony  Arrow- 
h.  in  tbc  4Uth  of  Eliz  (1698)  are  lb©  words  '  Prest  to 
b'  rSurtees's  History  of  Durham,  vol.  iii.,  p.  '27 \);  and 
B59,  Major  Strange  ways  was  tried    for  the  murder  of 
n  Fussell  before  Lard  Chief  Justice  Glynn,  and,  refusing 
lead,  was  pressed  to  death  in  Newgate/  In  the  j^ampblet 
5h  very  minutely  nar  rales  the  pariiculara  of  this  ex  ecu- 
it  is  stated  that  ibe  prisoner  died  in  ahout  eight  minutes, 
y  people  in  tlie  press-yard  humanely  casting  stones  upon 
to  hasten  bis  dealb,     {BarringlonrA  Antknt  Siatutes, 
,  note.)  In  still  more  recent  times  it  appears  from  the  Old 
y  Sessiuns  Papers  thai  at  tbe  January  Sessions  in  1  72U, 
^hilhps  was  pressed   fur  a  considerable  time,  until  be 
.»d  to  stand  hii  trial ;  and  at  the  December  Sessiona,  1  72 1 , 
ariael  Haws  continued  under  the  press  with  250lbs., 
Jven  minutes,  and  was  released  upon  bis  submission, 
tarritit^ton  says  that  lie  had  been  furnisbed  witb  two 
icea  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  one  of  which  bappened 
i  Sussex  assizes  before  Baron  Thorn  [ison,  and  the  olber 
Itaab ridge,  in   1741,  when  Mr.  Baron   Carter  waa  the 
'.     (Harrington's  Antient  Slatuiest   p.  66.)    In  these 
instances  the  press  was  not  inllieted  until  by  direction 
I  judges  the  experiment  of  a  minor  torture  bad  been 
hy  tying  Ibe  culprit's  thumbs  ttgbtly  (ogelher  with 
^     It  \»  said  in  Kelynjj's  Beftorts,  p.  27,  lo  have  been 
mslant  practue  at  Newgate  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
bat  the    two   thumb*  should    be   lied  together  with 
c»ird,  thai  the  paui  of  that  might  com]Yel  the  culprit 
^.     Tbc  adoption  of  this  course  was  no  doubt  dictated 
*<^iful  motives,  and  wa^  intended  by  the  judges  (a  pre- 
tie  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  peine  forte 
a  ;  but  it  was  wholly  unauthorised  by  law.     The  prac- 
^  finally  discoutmued  in  consequence  of  the  statute 
^«  IILt  cap,  *20,   which   provides  that  every   person 
1  all  siand  mute  when  arraigned   for  felony  or  piracy 
-^convicted  of  the  same,  and  the  same  judL^mont  and 
%on  shall  be  awarded  against  him  as  if  be  had  been 
t  «d  by  verdict  or  confession. 
:PUS.  Uke.    [Russia.] 

tRESC,  NICOLAS  CLAUDE  FARRl  DE,  a  coun- 
(bf  the  parliament  of  AiXi  was  born  at  Beaugensier,  in 
itice,  December  1,  158H.  Hia  fUlber,  Renaud  de  Fabri, 
t  councillor  of  tbc  court  of  aidea.  He  received  his 
ftt  education  among  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon,  whence 
«  removed  to  Aix  in  159^.  It  was  during  this  period 
Ilia  father  beinn  presenletl  with  a  coin  of  the  emperor 
iJius,  found  at  Beaugcnsier,  young  Peircsc  begged  to 
it;  and  being  delighted  at  fmding  that  he  could  de- 
T  the  inscriptions,  carried  it  lo  his  uncle,  whu  gave  him 
UQi'Qt  together  with  some  b<joks  upon  medals.    Thin 


incident  led  hira  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  in  which  be 
aflerwards  dislioguished  himself. 

In  1599  be  visited  Iialy,  in  the  various  cities  and  countries 
of  which  be  spent  nearly  three  years.  In  1604  he  took  ilw 
degree  of  doctor  in  law  at  Aix.  In  lCt>5  he  aciompunie 
Unvair,  the  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Aix, 
I  a  Pariu,  where  he  furmetl  an  acquainTance  with  De  TIkjii, 
Isaac  Ciisauljon,  Pa  pi  re  Mtisson,  Nicolas  le  Favre,  the 
brothers  St.  Marthe,  Bongars,  and  Francis  Pjthou;  ai»d  n\ 
the  following  year  came  in  the  *.uile  of  La  Boderie,  the 
French  ambassador,  to  England,  wliere  he  was  graciouUy 
received  by  King  James.  He  visited  Oxibrd  ;  and  formed 
an  inliraacy  with  Camden,  Sir  Ruber  I  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  j 
Saville,  and  other  learned  men.  From  Kn^^land  he  puKs»t4^ 
over  to  Holland,  and  through  Antwerp  and  Brussels  b«ick 
to  Paris. 

In  1618  he  procured  a  faithful  copy  and  published  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  'The  Acts  of  the  Munafitery  nl  Maren 
in  Switzerland/  in  defence  of  the  royal  Ime  of  Franrxj 
apinst  the  title  of  succession  of  the  Austrian  family  to  the 
French  crown. 

Peircsc  was  a  liberal  patron  of  lelters;  Bayle  pave  him ^ 
the  title  of  *le  pi-ocureur  general  de  la  hlteratuie:*  and?* 
the  authors  of  his  life  show  how  imperfect  the  labours  of ^ 
Scahger,  HoUlenins,  Saumaise,  Sictird,  and  Kircher  would^ 
have  been,  unaided  by  the  literary  treasures  winch  he  pi-o-  ( 
cured  for  and  presented  to  them.  It  was  at  hi^  iusii^attQii  ( 
that  Grotius  undertook  bit  great  work  *De  Jure  Belli  etl 
Paeia.*  „ 

The  multiplicity  of  bis  engagements  and  (be  extent  ofi 
his  correspondence  p  men  ted   Peiresc   from   lliiishHig  any 
considerable  work.     He  left  behind  him,  besides  some  oi  \i 
his  own  composition,  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  antieiifcjJ 
and  modern,  mi  local  history  and  antiquitteSj  mathematic»,.( 
astronomy,  the  medallic  science,  languages,  &e.     A  cata*4, 
logue  of  these,  in  number  more  than  seven  hundred,  is  pro*^^ 
served  among  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Manuscripts  iu  the  British 
Museum,  No.  767. 

Of   his  writings  there  have  been   published  forty-eit^ht 
Italian  letters  addressed  to  Paul  and  John  Baptist  Gualdo 
in  the  *Lettere  d'Uoraini  Illustri;'  a  considerable  number 
among  those  of  Caiiiden  published  by  Smith ;   and  a  hug  A 
and   learned   di^serlation    on   an  antient   tripod  (bund  at  tf 
Frejus  in  the  *  M^moues  deLilt^-ralure  et  do  I'Histoire,^  by  H 
Desmalets,   in  1731.     A  considerohle  number  of  Petresc*9 
inedited  letters  were  of  late  years  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  M.  Millin  for  his  *Magazin  EiicyclopWiquc,*  by  il 
the  president  Fauris  de  Saint  Vinccns,  who  again  published 
them  separately,  in  five  different  traotis  or  portions,  8vo», , 
Paris,  ]Si5, 

Peiresc  died  In  the  arms  of  his  principal  biographer, 
Gassendt,  June  'i4lh,  I  (117.  He  is  stated  to  have  purchased 
more  printed  baoks  than  any  man  of  his  time,  yet  Ibe  coU 
lection  which  ho  left  was  far  from  large.  As  fast  as  he  pur- 
chased books  and  manuscripts,  be  made  presents  of  them  to 
learned  men,  to  whom  he  knew  they  would  be  useful.  His 
remaining  library  was  purchased  by  the  College  of  NavaiTe. 
(Ftta  Nic.  Claudii  Fabririi  de.  Peiresc,  \i  Petro  Gassendi, 
4to.,  Par,  1641,  transl.  into  Engl,  by  W.  Rand,  8vo,,  Lond., 
1 6^7 ;  Moreri,  DktioJin. ;  Chalmers's Bki^r.  Diet.,  vol.  xxiv^ 
p.  25J-*57;  Biographie  Universeile,  torn,  xxxiii.,  p.  2^4* 
261.1 

PE'ICEA  is  tbc  name  given  by  botanists  to  a  plant  inha- 
biting Gniana,  and  famishing  the  Saouari  or  Sawana  nnts 
of  the  shops,  a  very  different  fmit  from  that  to  which  the 
name  of  Saouari  is  given  in  Guiana.  This  Pekea  compre- 
bends  two  specie?,  the  buttfroaa  and  tahercuhmn  the  former 
is  unknown  in  this  country;  the  latter,  which  yields  the 
fruit  in  question,  is  a  very  lar^re  tree  inhabiting  the  woods 
of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Tata-youha  by  the  Garipou 
Indians.  It  has  opposite  digitate  leaves,  whoso  leaflets  aro 
oval,  smooth  on  the  upper  *^ide,  but  while  witb  duwn  be- 
neath ;  the  terminal  lealiet  is  said  to  he  u  inches  long  by 
3i  in  breadth,  while  those  at  the  sirles  are  much  smaller. 
The  flowers  are  unkno^^n.  The  fruit  consists  of  greenish 
compressed  drupes,  which  adhere  around  a  common  centre, 
and  contain  a  smgle  seed  of  large  size,  covered  with  a 
brownish  rugged  woody  shell,  and  containing  a  kernel  of  a 
soft  consistence,  and  of  the  most  delicate  buttery  quality. 
It  IS  by  far  the  best  of  the  South  American  nuts  that  are 
brought  toEngland*  and  much  superior  to  our  own  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  filberts;  but  it  is  Ecarce  and  dear  in  mobt 
seasons. 


Pekea  IqIivtcuIquu 

PEKING,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  is  situated 
near  40"  N.  lat  and  between  1  lfi°  and  117''  E,  long.,  in  a 
level  plain,  which  on  the  west  of  the  town  assumes  an  un- 
dylatinf^  surface,  and  at  .some  distance  from  it  rises  into  low 
hills.     It  is  about  m  miles  distant  from  the  Great  Wall 

The  city  consists  of  throe  parts :  the  Zin-tc!heou.  or  Citv  of 
the  Throne ;  the  Wailo-lcheou,  or  External  town  ;  and  of 
twelve  suburbs.  The  first  is  also  called  the  Town  of  the 
Tartars,  as  the  inhabitants  are  of  Mongol  or  Mmntchoo  ex- 
traction  ;  and  the  second,  the  Town  of  the  Chines,  being 
entirely  inhabited  by  Chinese*  These  two  cities  are  enclosed 
by  walls,  the  circuraferenoe  of  which  is  58  li,  or  about  17 
English  miles.  The  suburbs  extend  on  the  cast,  south,  and 
west  of  the  walls.  The  walls  are  about  40  feet  in  height^  and 
surmounted  by  a  parapet  decjdy  crenated,  but  wiihout  regu- 
lar embrasures  ;  the  merlons  contain  loop-holes  far  arcbers. 
Ttie  thickness  of  tlic  walls  is  about  ^0  feet  al  the  base,  and 
It  across  (he  lejreplcine  upon  which  the  parapet  is  erected. 
Tbe  outside  of  the  walls,  though  not  |ierfueily  perpcndiculiir,, 
is  ^mciotb,  hut  ibe  inside  has  a  €on««iderable  bevel,  the  rows 
of  bricks  which  fk*rm  it  being  placed  like  steps,  one  above 
and  behind  the  otiien  like  the  steps  on  the  faces  of  the  Grciit 
Pyramid  of  Egypt,  In  some  parts  there  are  slopes  of  earth, 
on  which  tbe  eavalry  can  oscend  the  walls^  on  wiiich  se- 
veral horsemen  can  ride  abreast.  The  walls  are  Hanked  on  the 
outside  by  square  towers,  at  about  sixty  yards  dialance  from 
eacli  other,  and  projecting  40  or  50  feet  from  the  curtain 
between  them.  Sixteen  gates  ieiid  to  the  town.  Over  each 
gate  is  a  \^atch-toweri  nine  stories  high,  and  in  each  story 
are  port-holes  for  cannon.  The  lowest  story  farms  a  large 
hall  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  guard.  Round  the  gale, 
on  the  outside,  is  ii  semicircular  wall,  enclosing  a  space  about 
360  feet  long,  which  serves  for  a  parade.  In  this  semicjr* 
cular  wall  there  is  a  lateral  gate,  by  which  the  troops  can 
enter  the  parade  without  marching  on  the  high  road,  A 
wall  of  le^s  dimensions  separates  tne  Zin-tcheou  from  the 
Wailo'tcbeou. 

The  roads  leading  to  tho  city  are  paved  with  blocks  of 
granite ;  the  slreeU  are  not  paved,  but  are  constantly  watered 
to  keep  down  the  dust.  The  princjpal  streets  var>^  from 
140  to  211 0  feet  in  breadth,  but  they  contain  no  large  build- 
ings; the  houses  are  usually  not  higher  than  one  story,  and 
itfir  huvo  two  stories.    The  streets  are  lined  with  a  continuous 


seriefi  of  shops,  in  which  the  goods  arc  laid  o^' 
order.  The  wooden  eulumns  in  front  of  : 
pointed  red,  blue,  and  sometimes  arc  L-^lr.  !• 
iriumphul  arches  cross  the  streets, 
and  consi!5t  of  three  handsome  l 
middle  is  the  highest  and  largest,  a»id  over  litem  ii 
roofs  richly  decorated.  Public  edifices  and  aba  a 
ling-houjses  of  private  persons  occur  only  in  lb« 
streets  and  lanes.  Where  these  lanes  open  into  il 
streets  there  are  generally  gates,  which  are 
and  opened  only  in  case  of  need.  Tlie  priiac 
not  embellish  the  town,  as  they  are  s*  -  - 
wall*  or  curtains,  to  prevent  pasjsengc 
court  into  which  the  street-door  opens,  xti. 
bricks,  and  hare  a  roof  of  grey  tiles. 

No  iiavi^^ahle  river  flows  near  the  city.  A 
callM  Yu-ho  t imperial  canal),  runs  ibr 
the  waters  aje  only  used  to  feed  the  c 
tbe  imperial  palace.  Tlie  inhabitants  have  wrllwt 
of  which  is  however  brackish,  and  wealthy  person 
water  from  wells  without  the  town,  especially  frtm 
the  north  sirJe,  which  are  famous  for  their  exccllen 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  emperor,  as  vg; 
temples  and  altars,  have  roofs  consisting  of  four  4 
all  the  other  buildings  have  only  two  si-'; 
buildings  are  covered  with  yellow  tiles,  f 
with  green  tiles,  and  all  the  other  houses  u :  ui  gn.  j  i 
temples  not  belonging  to  the  emperor,  and  also  tbe 
are  mostly  painted  red,  Peking  contains  9,, 
of  palaces  and  temples,  decorated  with  nui 
marble,  but  a  consiiderable  portion  of  the  ai 
occupied  by  souares,  gardens,  ponds,  and  even  8| 

The  Zin-tcheou,  or  City  of  the  Throne,  consi 
parts,  enelosmff  one  another.     In  the  centre  15 
pal  ace  ^  called  Zun- zin-tcheou,  which  has  ihe  foi 
long  rectangle,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
yellow,  and  hence  called  the  Yellow  Wall     It  ?f1 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  c-  n 

to  several  residences  of  the  emperor,  sui  1 

and  magazines,  also  extensive  gardens,  wuii  cuui 
and  (V)untains,  "planned  and  executed  with  tal 
Zun-zin-tcheou  is  surrounded  by  the  Kuan-tch«»(ji 
perial  Town,  which  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  la 
rence,  and  contains,  among  other  remarkable  bail 
temple  of  Fo,  or  Shigemuni,  with  a  statue  of  the 
of  copper  and  gUt,  which  is  more  than  60  feel 
this  part  of  the  Zin-tcheou  there  is  a  Une  sal 
Zin-shang,  near  which  is  a  beautiful  hitl,  calt^! 
Knan-lcheou  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  wlmt  is  a 
cially  called  the  City  of  the  Throne,  or  Zin<tcb<^ 
the  uiiivcisity  buildings  and  those  of  the  Rui^ 
are  situated.  The  whole  city  is  ten  and  one^ 
length,  and  is  nine  and  five*six'ihs  Fi  wide.  It  is  1 
as  a  military  encampment,  and  divided  amoiif 
divisions  of  the  Manichoo  troop?,  which  . 
The  iumerial  palace  does  not  belong  to  1 

The  Wailu- tcheou,  or  Town  of  the  Lmit?* 
only  a  suburb,  and  has  been  enclosed  with  wall* 
count  of  the  two  principal  altars  whicli  it  con 
which  the  emperor  presents  his  ofTcrings*     Tl 
Tien-tan,or  Eminence  of  Hea%'en,  whicli  i^ 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  T  : 

dedicated  to  the  earth,  which  is  a  squa; 
tient  Chinese  considered  the  earth  to  be  of  a  n^u 
Within  the  walls  enclosing  the  socond  temple,  4d 
lias  a  circumference  of  about  two  miles  and  a  hi 
field  on  which  the  emperor  himself  every  year  go<s( 
In  this  part  of  Peking  are  the  theatres,  and  otttjer 
amusement,  as  bathji,  &c.  li  extends  along  th«  »uuj 
of  the  Zin-tchetju,  and  is  somewhat  longer,  but  ua 
wide.  It  contains  two  Catholic  convents  auda  ma 
one  of  the  suburbs  east  of  the  town  is  the  Cou^ 
Choshancs,  in  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  very  1 
weighing  nearly  UOOcwl.,  which  i^  heard  in  all  p« 
town  when  it  is  rung. 

The  population  of  Peking  was  estimated  by  Si 
throe  railliiins,  but  Pdre  Hyacinlhe  makes  U  oalj 
lions.  This  cannot  be  considered  as  a  great 
when  the  immense  extent  of  the  Chinese  cmp 
weuUh  arc  considered.  Staunton,  in  com  pa  ring  Pi 
the  lurge  towns  of  Europe,  says,  '  Peking  i^  merel 
of  government  of  the  etnpire, — it  is  not  a  yoii, 
placti  of  inland  trada  or  manufacture,    Plal^pl 
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;  or  general  states  assemble  there  to  assist,  or  check,  or 
pa  itie  lUe  laeasures  of  the  crown.  It  forms  no  rendezvous 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  lb  e  chief  cities  of  EuropL'owe 
:li  of  their  opulence,  size,  and  population  to  the  atllux  of 
i&  persons  who,  by  the  gift  of  their  progenitors,  or  by  the 
»isrof  ihmr  prmci*.  possess  wealih  without  labour,  aiHl 
t^  iu  the  eoncurrcnce  of  rauUitudc^,  for  opportunities  to 
%y  U  Co  thu  mo$(  advantage.  But  Pekin|^  owes  little  of 
rjctent  or  ])opulousness  to  circumstanres  of  this  nature* 
\t>  men  Iheie  have  their  stations  regularly  allotted  to 
n^  ur  are  otx*upitid  in  attending  or  proviiiiut;  for  those  who 
»-     Except  perhaps  some  of  the  relations  of  the  emperor» 

indeed  are  ihase  whose  only  hE&iuesa  is  the  pursuit  of 
^uie  and  the  cunsun&ption  uf  that  time  which  others  are 
br  the  uueessity  of  employing;  in  the  performance  of  tiome 
lie  duly  and  in  the  pnvaie  cures  of  living/ 
keVin^,  being  ihe  seat  of  government,  contains  the  great 
^N»  fur  the  adtniuist ration  of  tlie  empire,  which  are  situ- 
L  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  near  the  iyoulhem  gale  of 
iiD(}erial  paloLe.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
m^  called  Lii'pou»  the  businessof  which  u  to  consider  the 
iifieatious  of  the  different  mandarins  fur  various  otFices, 

Eo  propose  tu  the  emperor  their  removal  when  they  are 
id  incapable  or  dishonest.  The  oIBce  of  ceremonies, 
ftd  Li  puH,  ha*  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  itie  cus- 
m  or  morals  of  the  empne;  and  the  oflice  uf  pubhc  tren- 

Ijas  10  lakeinloeoiisideratiun  the  effect  of  existing  laws, 
Ks^onduei  of  the  other  olBces,  of  the  princes  and  great 
era  of  state,  and  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
*M»on  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  bD,UDCi  men. 
3u  Haiders  History  ff  Cfuna;  Staunton's  Account  r^ 
!Sm6a.i.'iy  to  the  Emperrtr  of  China ;  and  Description  de 
r^/^,  iraduitc  du  Chtnois  en  Basne  par  P.  lljacinlhe,  et 
^ufxff  par  F.  de  Pvguy,  Peierb^burg,  1829.) 

!KLA'GIA.  Lamouroux  gives  this  name  to  a  small 
^  from  the  Cuen  ooUto,  ranked  by  Blainville  among 

►ELA'GIA.  [Pulmogbada] 

••ELAGIANISM,  PKLA'GIUS,  REMONSTRANTS, 

SEMI-PELAGIANS,  The  disputes  in  the  e.avlier 
^unes  of  the  Christian  churchy  when  first  liberated  from 
?rnal  violence  and  ubloquy  by  its  form  a  1  estabhshment, 
led  to  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Trinity.     Chris- 

writers*.  when  freed  from  ihis  struggle  !br  Ufo,  and  from 
"tnsk  of  drawing  up  apologies  in  dele  nee  of  the  dignity, 

*Blency,  and  purity  of  the  fuitli  which  they  profeised, 

■  ccupied  untd  the  commcnceraenl  of  the  Hfih  century 

Stating  and  enforcing  the  Cat  boh  c  doctrine  on  this 

TOThis  task  accomplished  by  the  leaders  of  ihe  Eaitem 

(for  whose  speculative  predilections  a  suitable  field 

ur  seemed  thuso|>ened),  a  succession  of  controversies 

I  of  a  blended  dialectic  and  practical  nature,  and,  for 

a5on,  equally  fitted  lo  occupy  the  attention  of  the 

al  intellects  of  the  West.     Such  were  the  questions 

ling  grace,  election,  and  predestination, 

lether  ihe  great  Fathers  uf  the  church,  anteiior  to  the 
jToversies  of  Au^nKun  and  Pelagius,  ha^t  ftropounded 
i^nents  which  mighi  ha  fairly  considered  as  favourable 
. teller  party,  is  a  doubtful  question,  and  one,  eoiise* 
i^ly.  which  has  been  the  parent  of  much  violent  con- 
^tr»y.  St,  Augustin  himself,  as  is  well  known,  quoted 
bmrlier  fiitbers  in  snppori  uf  bis  principles.  But  this 
•ted  coincidence  will  hardly  stand  the  tet^t  of  a  close 
1  In  at  ion.  The  case  of  Ht.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  whose 
Ltnenls  were  quoted  by  St.  Au>(ustin  as  identical  with 
l^n,  will  serve  to  dlustrale  this  remark.  St.  Gregory 
■piaiizum,  according  te  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Ins 
PE|iher,  was  not  so  consistent  as  either  August  in  or 
^u^.  He  appears  to  have  ht-ld  a  mean  belweeii  the 
t'mes  of  unqualified  freedom,  as  laid  down  by  Origen, 

those  of  grace,  as  subsequently  taught  by  Auguslin. 
theory,  if  carried  out  (for  the  germs  only  of  a  theory 
^obe  found  iu  his  w^ritin*;s),  would  have  led  him  in  all 
►mbility,  ft.s  an  admirer  of  CJrigen,  to  the  system  of  Pela- 
^  rather  than  of  Auguslin.  But  precise  dogmatic 
tamenls  not  being  culled  for  (as  no  theory  on  these  sub- 
%  bad  been  formally  put  forward  j,  the  sentiments  of  St. 
tfiory  seem  to  have  remained  lo  the  last  an  aniivipiition 
^haC,  Ml  the  days  of  the  ReformaUon,  would  have  been 
icd  Synergism, 

?{im  anttcip;Ued  Pelaijinnism  of  Ihe  early  fathers  was  laid 
►heir  r  barge  by  some  due  to  is  within  the  c  hurcb  of  Eug- 
l^tlurin^  ihe  latter  partmu  of  ibe  si\t(:t;ntU  e^^utary. 


We  read  that  Elizabeth's  studies  in  the  Greek  Fathers  gave 
alarm  on  this  ground.  Hooker  asks — '  The  hereby  nf  f*ee-  < 
will  was  a  md  1st  one  about  tUe  Pehtgians^  neck  ;  shall  we  I 
therefore  give  sentence  of  death  itievitable  against  all  those 
Fathers  in  the  Greek  church  who,  being  mispersuaded,  , 
died  in  the  error  of  freewill?*  Almost  equivalent  to  thiej 
was  the  opinion  of  Jackson. 

Extremes  and  tendencies  lo  extremes,  beget,  as  is  i 
known,  the  opposite  errors.  It  may  accordingly  be  objerletj 
lo  the  early  Anglican  writers,  that  the  rcracmbrunce  of 
errors  from  which  they  had  been  delivered  wws  as  yet  too] 
fresli  to  allow  them  to  form  an  impartial  judgmenl  in  ml 
mailer  of  such  nicety.  The  opinion  of  a  later  Anglicunl 
writer  may  be  admitted,  as  less  exceptionable  on  this  point,' 
respecting  the  Augustiuian  or  Pelagian  lendeiicies  of  the, 
early  fathers: —  ] 

*  The  autient  Fathers  of  the  church  met  this  questional 
concerning  the  union  of  the  Divine  prescience  whh  human  ^ 
freedom,  wisely  and  most  reasonably.    They  stood  upon  the , 
proofs  of  God's  proicience,  which  authentic  and  unambiguou|j 
prophecies  supplied;  Ihey  maintained  the  liberly  of  humuii' 
aciion^  wiihaut  which  they  saw  there  could  bo  no  religion, 
and,  whalever  solutions   or  qualifications   they  attempted  ' 
lo  give  of  the  apparent  ditllcully  subsisting  in  their  view  o(^ 
the  case,  they  sought  no  relief  i4  it  whatever  by  going  to -I 
iuvolidaie  the  one  principle  or  the  ol her— the  prcrogaiive 
of  itiC  Divine  foreknowledge,  or  the  responsible  freedom  of  | 
man*s  moral  agency,     Justin  Marlyr,  Urigen,  Eusebius,  alt 
concur  m  this  jurlgment,   and  even  Augustin,   uhen   he 
argues  most  coolly,  does  nal  dissent  from  them.'*      Pre- 
viuujs  to  the  fifth  century,  the  moral  incapacity  and  falleti 
condition  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  grace  to  change  hit 
nature  and  enable  him  to  hve  aright  in  the  sight  of  Go<l«  i 
were  admiitcd  us  doctrines  of  the  church.  But  no  controversy  j 
in  connection  wiUi  them  having  as  yet  arisen,  they  had  not! 
been  irealed  so  orecisely  as  ihe  subjects  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Divinity  of  ClinsL    The  seeds  of  tlispute  may  be  plainly 
discerned  in  ihe  statements  put  forward  by  various  fat  bat  it 
on  tliese  important  topics.     The  usual   differences  in  tone 
between  the  Ibeology  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churche* 
are  to  be  observed  m  the  course  of  ihe^e  coniroveisies  :— 
the  first,  more  directly  philosopbiciil,  Inking  a  paramount 
interest  in   the  Trimianun   question ;    the   second   being 
chietly  directed  to  the  effects  of  certain  doclrines  on  huraaii 
practice.     To  tax  the  Greek  fathers  wnh  tenets  equivalent 
to  Pelagianism  Ts  unfair,  altbough,  according  to  Hooker  and 
Jackson,  they  approached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  it ;   but 
it  would  bo  an  arduous  task  to  tsiablisb  their  entire  free- 
dom from  a  leaning  to  that  side.     Such  must  ever  be  the 
case  with  regard  lo  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the  class  of 
divines   so    happily  designated    as   'superstructure   men.* 
whose  mission  was  rather  to  set  forth  the  fruits  of  a  change 
of  heart,   than  the  meens  ordaineil  of  God  to  eflect  the 
change  itseU'     Accordingly,  some  expressions  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria^  when  speaking  of  the  natural  condition  and 
powers  of  man,  can  be  explained  only  by  such  means.   The 
admiration  of  Origen  evincedby  Pelagius  was  erected,  by  tlie 
jealousy  of  Jerome,  into  a  proof  of  his  heterodoxy.     Anni- 
anus,  a  follower  of  Origen,  employed  himself  during  ihe 
period  of  his  disgrace  by  I  ran  skiing  >ome  uf  the  homiiies  of 
St.  Cbrysostom  m  order  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  doc- 
trines contained  iu  ihem  wiih  tho&e  for  which  lie  sulfered. 
On  the  other  side,  TeriuUian  and  Cyprian,  in  Africa,  and 
subsequonlly   Hilary  and  Ambrose,  asserted  very  diflerent 
ductriues,  the  precursors  of  the  cuntroversy  which  at  last 
broke  out  in  the  fifth  century.  j 

Pehigtus,  whose  name  has  acquired  bO  Ia>linga  notoriety» 
was  born,  during  the  fourth  cenlury,  in  Britain.  His  or- 
dinary appellation  is  a  iianslation  of  that  borne  by  him  in 
his  own  country*  He  set! led  in  Italy  as  a  monk,  and  began 
to  disseminate  his  peculiar  doctrines  m  Rome,  about  a.i>. 
400.  Accompanied  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Ccelestiusi 
(once  an  advwate,  but  subsequently  a  monk,  and  who  from 
temper,  talents,  age,  and  the  habits  of  his  former  profession,  , 
was  better  fitted  to  he.id  a  party  than  his  aged  and  simple- 
hearted  leader),  Pelagius  vi&iled  Africa  and  Palestine* 
After  escaping  censure  from  the  council  of  Diosnolis,  he  wai 
subsequently  condemned  by  Pope  Zosimu!»(who  had  hitherto 
pxotected  Ctelestiusj,  and  banished  from  Italy  by  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Honorius^  in  418,  It  is  supposed  that 
on  bia  expulsion  from  his  retreat  in  Palestine,  wtiich  ho 
was  induocd  to  select  from  the  similarity  of  his  own  viewi 
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with  lliosp  of  the  Eastern  church,  be  rclii'cd  to  his  native 
couiilry,     V^ery  liltlo  of  his  writings  has  coiiie  down  lo  u§. 

•  The  Pelagians/  writes  liookor,  *  being  over-great  friends 
rnito  nature,  made  themselves  enemies  unto  grtire,  for  uU 
their  conf»iSi»iiiiJ:  that  men  have  their  souK  aitil  all  the 
facullit^s  tlvereof,  tlieir  v^ill*  and  alk  the  abilineH  thereof, 
from  God/  Pelagius  himself,  of  a  cold  and  passion  less 
temperament,  and  removed  from  the  bustle  and  vices  of  the 
world  in  the  Holitude  of  hisrloiriter,  had  nut  gone  through  tho 
fiery  iriak  of  St.  August  in.  Although  fully  alive  lo  the  cieadly 
€V<|8  of  Antiaoinianism,  he  fell  into  an  error  equally  perni- 
cious, when  ho  propoFied  to  preachy  as  an  antidoiep  the  limi- 
liition  of  the  sin  ol  Adam  (hi  its  eonsequenres)  to  himself, 
and  the  power  of  man  to  *  do  good  works  pleasant  and  ac- 
teptahle  to  God/  so  as  to  merit"  eternal  happiness,  without 
the  aid  of  divine  grace.  Not  merely  ihe  eulrainating 
points  of  the  system  of  Augustin,  the  doctrines  of  iiresisti- 
blc  and  ahsulute  predestinuttion.  were  repudiated  by  Fela- 
gius,  but  tho  fundamental  doclrmes  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
neceasily  of  pardoning  mercy  and  ^sanctifying  grace,  were 
degraded  from  lljeir  proper  rank  in  tho  Christian  scheme, 
and  tho  Atonement  deprived  of  its  essential  virtues.  But 
Pelagius  was  better  than  hi;*  system;  which*  imder  different 
names,  has  been  put  forward  ni  the  church,  with  lesa  in  the 
character  of  those  by  whom  it  was  propounded,  to  palliate 
thoir  mischievous  mistEikes, 

Diifering  so  widely  as  did  tho  systems  of  Pelajrius  and 
his  great  antatjonist,  it  was  nal  difficult  to  foresee  that 
attempts  at  compromise  would  hardly  be  successfuL  The 
church  of  the  south  of  Gaul  was  at  that  lime  in  a  tlourish- 
ing  condition,  its  leaders  pious  and  learned,  and  an  active 
ecclesiastical  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  body.  The  0rst  al- 
tera pt  1o  reconcile  these  contradictory  dof^mas^  was  made  at 
Mai'seiVle.  Its  supporters  were  couseiiuenlly  designated 
as  Semi- Pelagians.  They  agreed  with  St.  Augnstin,  in  that 
tliey  ascribed  {generally)  a  holy  life  as  surh  to  the  grace  of 
God ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  approached  more  nearly 
to  Pelu^ius,  as  they  attributed  the  beginning  and  end,  or 
the  commencement  and  sum  of  a  course  of  acceptable  actions 
to  the  force  of  human  merit.  Its  internal  character*  a*  well 
as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originated,  contrihnted 
to  give  it  some  popularity,  and  to  rank  among  its  defenders 
the  names  of  Cassian,  and  the  belter  known  one  of  Vineen- 
tius  t-crinensis.  Butlhe  orthodox  belief  found  active  chani- 
ptons  in  Hilary  and  Prosper.  To  the  exertions  of  the 
latter  the  fermal  document  of  Pope  Cgelestinus  coudem- 
natury  of  Pelagian  doctrines  is  principally  attributable. 

Subsequently  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Orange 
in  629,  the  system  of  Auf^ustin  may  be  considered  as  tlie 
established  siaiidard  of  orthodoxy  throughout  the  West. 
Bui  the  seeds  of  future  discussion  were  contained  in  the 
authoritative  declarations  of  the  church,  which  were  stu- 
diously couched  in  wide  terms.  And  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination was  treated  indirectly  and  in  general  expressions, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination lo  comlcm nation,  it  is  to  be  obsen'ed,  was  expressly 
rejected.  But  this  temporising  policy  for  the  hope  of  pre- 
sent security  proved,  as  usual,  the  parent  of  weakness. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  embar rajssing  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  The  most  celebrated  among  these 
is  that  which  arose  during  the  ninth  century,  with  which 
the  name  of  Ihe  unbappy  Gotttichalk  is  connected.  The 
condemnations,  disgrace,  and  punishment  inflicted  on  this 
unbappy  miin,  in  consequence  of  his  ultra* Augustinianiam 
with  regard  to  the  doclrine  of  predestination,  which  brought 
upon  liim  the  hostility  K.i(  the  ruling  Semi-Pelagian  party, 
are  well  known.  It  is  manifest  however,  from  several  trea- 
Liaes  by  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
the  decisions  of  the  various  councils  and  synods  held  in 
connection  with  this  affair  of  Gottschalk,  that  ecclesiastical 
and  orLhodox  leanings  were  on  the  side  of  Augustjn  and 
his  admirer. 

Thus  professedly  Augustinian  as  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
theology  undoubtedly  was,  there  arises  a  question — by  what 
means  did  the  antagonist  principle  of  Pelagianism  enter  so 
largely  and  actively  into  llie  church  system  of  the  middle 
ages?  Ignorance  of  the  real  principles  of  August  in  was 
one  cause,  which  enabled  iho  leading  schoolmen  to  engraft 
their  perversions  upon  his  doctrines.  For  the  Pelagianism 
of  one  great  doctor  of  the  middle  ages,  Duns  Scotus,  is 
clear  and  undoubted  ;  and  the  leanings  of  another,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  pure  and  elevated  as  much  of  his 
teacJiiii^'  uiidoubltfdly  is,  and  Augustinian  as  he  has  often 


been  deemed,  are  founds  ivhen  clo«ely  regtrM,  \aki\ 
least  Semi  Pelagian.     Most  close  anrl  nalural  vmi  thii»|  i 
neelion  between  Pelagiamsm  and  the  pnnim'^ijnt 
bestowed   by  the  silioolrat.*n   on   sp<;ci 
morality*  to  which  ihe  interests  of  reh. 
ficed.    The  naturalism  of  the  system  of  PlI^ 
known.     In  this  also  some  of  the  leading  bcIio 
his  followers.     In  their  high  and  uiiboi     ' 
Aristotle,  in  whom  they  prufessed  to    i  [^^ 

most  eligible  guide  to  Christian  truth,  mm)  it^i.  iiUj 
gius.  tlie  line  of  demarcation  between  Chrlitiisii) 
heathenism  faint  and  indistincL 

The  modern  Arminians  [Arminius;  DortIc 
the  first  instance  Remonstrants,  and  in  mure  boa 
Free-WiUers,  correspond  very  nearly  in  doctnn 
Semi'Pelai^ians  above  mentioned.     The  follovll 
considered  as  a  fair  statement  of  their  opiniooj 
elects  none  to  salvation  but  on  account  of  thtt  I 
he  foresees  in  them.     2,  Faith  and  sincere  ob 
made  the  conditions  of  justification  and  salvatH 
Adam's  perfect  obedienc«  would  have  entitled  httti 
nal  hfoi   and  so  God  repute-*  this  impcjfettt  *j\\t4m 
perfect,  having   relaxed   the  rigour  of  the  Uwj 
accuunt  of  Christ^s  satisfaction;   thol  God  scuff 
without  any  particular  design  to  save  any  partis 
by  it,  but  only  to  redeem  all  men  in  general,  i 
applies  salvation  to  all  that  believe  and  repe 
Christ  so  far  redeemed  all   men,  that  none  «ll 
domned  for  original  sin,  which   they   admit 
qualiOcations  as  almost  to  annihilate  its  effects. 
trine  of  final  perseverance  they  totally  reject. 

Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  with 
cruel  ])ersecutions  lo  which  the  Remonslrmnt  pirfjj 
subjected  m  consequence  of  the  synod  of  Dort    hf 
yond  our  present  object  to  discuis  the  chartrc  imp 
their  principles,  of  lending  to  Socinianism.    But  1 
logical  authors  of  that  age  are  to  be  compared  to  Lb^ 
and  Grotius.     The  hitter,  with  all   his  obvuui  fcnlll 
a  long  period  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  Pfolfl 
positors, 

Another  and  important  question  remains 
whether  the  supposed  sudden  influx  of  Semi  ] 
Arminnui  principles  into  the  church  of  EngUotI 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  in  in|^_, 
butablc  to  the  disgust  conceived  towards  the  c^ntnl 
stmnt  or  Calvmist  party,  the  vigors  at  Dort  and  Itel 
posed  belter  accordance  of  Arminianism  ^^ith  tlic  hfkf 
ciples  then  held  in  church  and  state.     Some  haw  I 
over  this  predominancy  of  Arminianism,  as  a 
from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  symbolic 
of  the  English  church;  some,  on  the  other 
stoutly  maintained  the  original  Arminianism  of  thud 
while  others  assert  that  the  claims  of  the  tvuc 
parties  are  based  upon  an  unfair  interpretation  ofj 
particular  doctrines.     '  In  the  year  1618/  wrilefl^^ 
*  our  divinea  &l  the  synod  of  Dort  had  comini«| 
upon  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  as  I 
of  the  church  of  England  (though  ihcy  were  ( 
it),  which  one  doctrine,  pursued  in  its  just  cor>'< 
sufficient  lo  overthrow  the  whole  Calvioist  5\5ifffi« 
five  points/    This  assertion  of  Waterknd  is  curroW 
the  documents  published  by  John  Hales,  wlio  w«i( 
at  Dort.     But  these  opinions  we  shall  consider  to  < 
lion  with  tho  general  history  of  theology,  and  cood 
present  sketch  with  a  quotation,  the  kindly  saints 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  prevalent  biltein 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cetitui^ 
this  author  lived.     *  Finding,  upon  this  serious  i 
all  doubts  are  not  clearly  decided  by  Scriptute;  1 
antient  church,  after  the  age  of  St.  Augusta 
presently  contradicted  by  many  Catholics  (as  f 
in  the  epistles  of  Prosper  and  Fulgentius  to  himl 
very  occasion),  they  have  ever  been  friendly  del" 
never  determined  on   in  any  council ;   that  iuj 
whole  churches  are  hero  divided,  either  from  <  ^" 
as  tho  Lutherans  from  us,  or  among  themfen 
Romanists,  amongst  whom  the  Dominican 
for  the  Contra-Remonstrants;    that  in  al 
churches,  some  particular  doctors  vary  in  tbt 
but  t*f  all  this  1  collect  for  my  part,  that  these  1 
essential  Catholic  verities,  not  essential  to  iho'^ 
merely  matters  of  opinion,  probk-matical,  of  infer 
ment,  wherein  a  man  may  err,  or  be  ignonot^ 
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at    Constantino|ile     betitoflred    on    ilie 
Llv  the  title  of  CEniraonic  or  *  universal  * 


to  hU  soul.  Yot  fo  s^lill,  thai  the  glory  of  QoiVs 
flcCr  mercy,  ti'uih,  sintrerity,  amJ  divine  gr.icc  be  not  any 
m  blcminhod,  nor  any  gixid  ascribed  lo  mtin's  corrupt 
,  nur  anv  evit  to  God'*  decree  of  provjiienec/* 
ELA'GIUS  I.  succeeded  Virgdmn  iii  the  &©o  of  Rome 
453,  Like  his  predecessor.  Tic  was  involved  in  aog- 
L  eal  conlro%'er?y  with  most  of  the  Western  bishops,  con- 

I  ing  certain  theological  tenets  condenmt'd  by  the  council 
*otist[intiuople,  and  known  in  controversial  history  by 
Utttne  of  the  three  chapters,  hcinjr  supported  in  his  vww 
ne  question  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  was  fund  of 
i^  n^  r i  r  1  (J  i  n  t  h  e n lap  ieal  d  IS  p  u  t  a  1 10 n  s.    ( Norrts,  DUser lath 

•jtjinta.}    Pelagius  died  in  the  year  560*  and  was 
Uv  John  11 L 
JSLiVGiUS  11.  succeeded  Benedict  1.,  a,d.  57s^.     He 
likewise  cnibroUed   in  dispute,^*  concerning  the  three 
pterri  above  mentioned.      In   llie  meantime  a  council 
ch    assembled 
'iarch  of  ihal  city 
fcop,  at  which  PeUi^ius  was  greatly  offL^nded.     lie  djed 
■Conne,  A,n.  5^0,  and  wtis  succeeded  by  Gregory  I, 
^E'LAGUS,  Do  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of  Am- 
titest  whose  spire  h  cohered  by  the  last  whorl,  and  whicli 
m  an  unibiltcus ;  Orbulit^s  of  Lamarck  and  others. 
^R'LAMYS,  Daudin*s  name  for  a  jienus  of  marine  ophi* 
IS  [UYuars]  fuuiid  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.     A 

iinien  of  Pelnmij^  Ucoior  has  been  picked  up  dead  on 
beach  of  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
f.  Cantor,  in  his  Ohseri'atiom  on  Marine  Serprniis*  enters 
the  distintryishing  anatomical  characters,  habits,  and 
«ral  conformation  of  this  group  with  rerurence  to  the 
neat  in  which  they  exisf.  But  little  attention  has  hitherto 
.n  given  to  them,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  examining 
m  alive,  and  also  from  their  geographical  poailian  being 
irely  confined  to  the  tropical  seas.  Dr.  Cantor  wa*, 
ioned  on  the  delta  *jf  the  Ganp^es,  and  liafh  for  a  con- 
rable  period,  very  favourable  opportunities  of  studying 
*o  ophidians,  many  of  which  were  taken  ill  tl^e  nets  of 
llahermen.  The  piiricipal  physiological  point  of  interest 
blished  by  the  Doctor  is  the  highly  venomous  charsictcr 

II  llie  species  without  exception,  a  fact  denied  by  Schle* 
vho  stales  them  to   be  harmless,   an  erroneous  idea 

sli  is  also  current  among  (he  natives.  Dr.  Cantor  gives 
\  proof  of  this  error  in  the  death  of  an  officer  in  Her 
t3dty*s  service  not  long  ago,  within  an  liour  or  two  after 
luite  of  a  serpent  which  had  been  caught  at  sea ;   and 

I  numerous  experiments  conducted    by   himijelf,    the 

I I  of  which  was  that  fuwls,  fish,  and  other  animuls  in- 
:kh]v  died  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  bile  had  been 
cted.     iZooL  Proc,  1838.) 

KLARGO'NIUM  is  t!ic  name  given  by  botanists  to  the 
y  painted  tli>wers  which  are  U'^ually  called  Geraniums  in 

greenhouses.  The  latter  diflfer  obviously  from  Pelar- 
.%xm  in  having  regular  flowers,  and  in  being  herbaceous 
Ita,  while  the  genus  in  question  consists  almost  entirely 
frlirnha  with  flowers  as  irregular  as  those  of  the  Pansy. 
"Ire  is  a  lari^e  number  of  genuine  species  of  this  genus*, 
Mly  iiihabitm[^  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope;  and  as  these 
m"mix  very  readily*  producing  in  great  abutidance  shrubs 
ipsh  are  capable  of  being  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  a  pro- 
ous  number  of  spurious  speciesi  as  well  as  acknowledged 
JDti^s,  have  found  their  way  into  the  writings  of  sysie- 
*c  botanists.     For  example,    De  Candolle   enumerates 

supposed  species,  of  which  at  least  one  half  are  of  arti- 
►1  origin.  While  however  science  has  been  embarrassed 
■iis  facility  of  crossbreeding,  the  gardens  have  been  en- 
^  by  crowds  of  tbc  most  beiiulifLil  objects,  in  which  the 
^re^  of  their  savage  progenitors  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
^  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  of  nil  the  flowers  which  liave 
"*  acted  upon  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  Pelargonium  is 
^  in  which  the  result  has  been  moint  striking. 
y  cure  and  aUcntion  to  a  few  simple  points  of  practice* 
^  plants  may  be  cultivated  and  niulti plied  by  any  one 
^  Vias  a  greenhouse,  and  hence  they  have  beconio  univcr- 
favourites.  Those  points  are  the  following*  namely:  J, 
W^  2»  warmth,  3,  a  gentle  bt^ttom  heat,  4,  abundance 
^r,  5,  OS  much  light  as  the  leaves  will  bear,  and  (j,  a 
b  soil  during  the  season  of  growth;  and  a  cool  almo- 
lere,  less  water,  abundance  of  light,  and  close  pruning 
erwards. 

PELASGI  {YiiXattyGi)  w^ere  the  most  antient  inhabitants 
Greece,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  ihem- 
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selves  tsxtcnded.  A  dynasty  of  Pdaagic  chiefs  existed  in 
Greec^e  before  any  otiicr  dynasty  is  meuiionerl  in  Grcuk 
traditions.  Duimus  is  in  the  nmUi,  Dcuciftiion  in  the  eighth, 
and  Ciidm\is  in  the  seventh  generaiiun  before  the  Trojan 
war;  but  Phoroneus  the  Pelasiiian  is  m  the  eighteenth  ge- 
neration before  that  epoch.  The  Greek  traditions  repre- 
sent  the  Pehisgic  race  a»  spread  most  widely  over  almost  all 
partM  of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
The  whole  of  Hellas,  ucoording  to  Herodotus  (ii,  5fi>,  was 
oriLanally  called  Pelasgia;  and  yEschylus  (*9t/;;>^.,  250)  in- 
Iruuuees  Pelasgus.  kingof  Arg^is,  as  claimins^  for  the  people 
named  aficr  him  all  tlie  country  through  which  the  Algus 
Hows,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sirymon.  We  find  raenlion  of 
the  Pelaagi  in  the  Peloponnesus^  Thra<'ia,  Thesprotia,  At- 
liLfl,  B<Botia,  and  Phocis.  (Strabo,  vil.  321 ;  Herod,,  viii.  44.) 
The  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Doduna  were  originally  Pelasgic 
(8(rabo,  ix.  402  ;  viz.  327  ;  compare  Herod.,  ii,  52}:  and  Mr. 
Clinton  {Fast  Hell,^  vol.  i ,  p.  22)  and  Niebuhr(J?o»i.  HuL, 
vtd.  i.,  p.  *i7)  have  adduced  ie:!«ons  for  believing  that  the 
Macedonians  also  were  a  Pelasgic  race.  We  also  fend  truces 
of  the  Pelasgi  in  many  of  the  inlands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  a>i 
I.,emnos,  Imbros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Sec  (Strubo,  xui.G2l>;  and 
Herodotus  informs  us  (vii.  95)  that  the  islands  were  in- 
habited by  the  Pclasgic  race  till  they  were  subdued  by  Ihe 
lonians.  The  neighbouring  coiust  of  Asia  Minor  was  also 
inhabited  m  many  purls  by  the  Pelasgi.  (Straho,  xiii.  S'l\.f 
The  country  afterwards  called  jliolis  was  occupied  by  Pe- 
hisgiaiis  (Hernd.,  vh.  95);  and  hence  Antandros  was  called 
PeTa*?gic  in  Ihe  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  42).  Tralles  in 
Caria  was  a  Pelasgic  town  (Niebuhr,  Bopi.  Hist.^  vol.  i., 
p.  33),  and  two  of  iheir  towns  on  the  Hellespont  were  still 
extant  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  57). 

The  preceding  authorities  are  sufficient  to  show  the  i^ide 
diffusion  of  the  Pelasgic  race;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
determine  from  what  quarter  they  originally  came.  Many 
mmlern  writers  (Mulden,  HiH.  of  Rome,  p.  fj9;  Bisho]* 
Marsli,  Hnrm  Pehtxgir^^  c.  i)  cuutiude,  from  our  knowle^i**© 
of  the  f>rii.^inal  seal^uf  the  Ivuman  rac^,  that  the  Pehisgian* 
spread  themselves  from  Asia  into  Europe,  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  round  the  northern  sliorea  of  the  vEgean  Sea. 
But  this  opinion,  though  it  may  be  true,  is  oppoj^ed  to  many 
Greek  tradition!*,  which  represent  ihe  Peloponnesus  as  the 
origitml  sent  of  the  Pelasgians.  whence  they  spread  to  Thes- 
saly,  and  thence  to  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago 
and  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 

Phoroneus,  son  of  Inathus,  king  of  Argos,  is  represented 
by  most  Greek  traditions  as  the  fir^st  king  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  the  early  chronologers  give  a  list  of  his  successorfi  at 
ArgoB,  One  of  these  kin^rs  Pelasgus,  who  was  in  the 
niuth  or  tenth  generation  from  Phoroneus,  is  said  to  havi* 
colonised  Arcadia ;  but  according  to  the  Arcadian  tra- 
ditions, the  Pelasgi  originated  in  Arcadia,  (Pans ,  viii.  i,  s. 
2;  Ephorus,  apud  Strab.,  v,  221,)  From  the  Arrive  Pe- 
lasgians  the  rate  spread  to  Asia  and  the  other  ports  of 
Greece,  but  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  Ihe  times  of  tliese  early 
Pelasgic  migrations.  Clinton  (Fnii.  HefL,  vol.  i.,  p,  14) 
places  them  in  the  following  order: — 1,  A  migration  under 
R  Pelasgic  chief,  reprejiented  by  Xanthus,  son  of  Trio  pas, 
planted  a  colony  first  in  Lycia  and  afterwards  in  Lesbos. 
(Diod.,  V.  81.)  i,  Two  generations  later  a  migration  pro- 
ceeded to  Thessaly,  represented  by  Achceus,  Phthius,  and 
Pelasgus,  sons  of  Larissa.*  3,  Nearly  contemporary  with 
thi?i  riiigration,  and  in  the  ninth  generation  fiom  Phoroneus, 
a  Pelasgic  chief,  probably  derived  from  Argos,  e^itabhi^hed 
himself  in  Arcadia.  4,  Two  generations  ufier wards,  tho 
(Enolrians  and  Peucetians,  Pelasgic  tribes,  described  under 
the  persons  of  CEnotrus  and  Peucetius,  sons  of  Lycaon,  mi- 
giiilud  to  Italy.    (Dionys..  Atttiq,,  i.,  p,  3U-33.) 

The  Pelasgians  were  widely  spread  over  tho  south  of 
Italy ;  and  the  places  in  vvhicii  they  appear  to  have  been 
settled  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Maiden  (Rom.  Hist.,  p.  72-83) 
and  Niebuhr  (Rom.  H/*/..  vol  i..  p.  23-63).  There  seera.% 
no  reason  for  rejecting,  as  some  modern  writers  have  done, 
the  account  of  Dionysius*  that  the  Pelasgi  emigrated  from 
Gieece  to  Italy, 

In  some  parts  of  Greece  the  Pelasgians  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  the  latest  times.  The  Arcadians 
were  always  considered  by  tho  Greeks  themselves  a5  pm-e 


ecimixiou  tmiav  of  tlw  <owin  or  citKlifls  of  il.t 
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PelftsgiDBs,  nncl  a  Pela^igian  dynasty  rcigiieil  in  Arca^lia  till 
the  second  Messenian  ^^a^.  '( Ik-rod,  i.  UB;  n.  171;  viii. 
73.)  Acfoidinn:  ^^  Uevoihius  tviii,  44;  i.  57),  ihe  Athe- 
nians were  a  l*ul^?igic  race,  which  had  i^i'ttltid  in  A i lira 
from  Ihe  earhe^f^t  times,  and  had  undtvrguiie  no  change  ex- 
cept by  receiving  a  new  name  and  adontni^ij  a  new  latigunge. 
In  m4>9t  parts  of  GreeetJ  however  the  Pelasgic  race  Ijccame 
intecraixe*!  with  t!ie  llellenic%  hnt  llie  Pclasgi  prohably  al 
all  times  formed  ihe  principal  portion  of  the  populution  of 
Greece.  The  Hellenes  excelled  the  Pelu!*i;i  in  military 
prowess  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  were  tljus  enabled  in 
some  cases  io  expel  the  Pelasgi  from  the  country,  tlmugh 
the  Hellenes  generally  settled  among  tlie  Pelasgi  as  a  eon- 
querinjj:  people. 

The  connection  between  the  Peta^Ric  and  Hellenic  races 
has  been  a  subject  of  inueh  cnntrt>ven*y  atnonii  rnodeni 
writers.  Many  critics  have  maintained  I  hat  ihey  bclont^ed 
to  entirely  dilferent  racos^  and  some  have  been  disposed  lu 
attribute  to  the  Pelasgiaus  an  Etruscan  or  Phtrnician 
origin.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Greek  wrilors  speak  of 
the  Ptdasgiani*  and  tlieir  languaj^e  a«  barbarous,  that  is, 
not  Hellenic;  and  Herodotus  (i.  flDinfornis  us  that  the  Pe- 
lasgiun  language  was  spoken  in  his  lime  at  Placia  and  Scy- 
lace  on  the  Hellespont.  This  lan^taage  he  describei*  as 
barbarous  ;  and  on  This  fact  he  manily  ground?  his  general 
argument  as  to  the  anlient  Pelasgiun  tongue.  It  may  however 
be  remarked,  (hat  it  appears  exceedingly  improbable^  if  the 
Felasgie  and  Hellenic  languages  had  none  or  a  very  sili^ht 
relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  tnnguag^es  should  have 
»0  readdy  amalgamated  in  all  partsof  Greece,  and  still  more 
8tran<^e  thut  jhe  Atheiitans  and  Arcadians,  who  are  ad- 
milled  to  have  been  of  pure  Pelosgic  orij^in,  shouh!  have 
lost  their  original  InnguatJe.  and  learned  the  pure  IletJen.c 
tongue.  In  addition  to  whirh  it  may  be  added,  that  we 
scarcely  ever  read  of  any  nation  entirely  losing  its  own  lan- 
guage and  adopting  tba:t  of  its  conquerors.  TboLi|>h  the 
Periiians  have  adopted  many  new  wurds  into  their  hitjgunge 
from  their  Arab  iuuHtei%  >et  twelve  centuries  of  A  rub  do- 
mination liiivo  not  been  suffi<  ienl  to  chant^e  in  any  essential 
particular  ihe  grammatical  forms  and  generiil  sirucluie  of 
the  anlient  Persian  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  tbe  eflorts 
that  were  used  by  our  Norman  conquerors  to  bring  the 
French  language  itito  gencrul  use  in  this  eotintry,  the 
Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the  main  element  of  our 
language.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  s^ippone  th^it  the 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tongue^i  were  diRerent  dialects  of  a 
common  language*  which  formed  by  their  union  the  Greek 
language  of  later  timeij. 

The  antient  writers  dilTer  as  much  respecting  tlie  degree 
of  civilization  which  the  PeUisj^i  uitaiiied  before  tbey  be- 
came an  Hellenic  people,  astheydii  respecting  iheir  original 
language.  Atrcording  to  autuo  antient  writers  tbey  Were 
little  bettor  than  a  race  of  savaijes  till  conquered  and  civi- 
lised by  the  Hellenes;  but  others  represent  them»  and  per- 
haps more  conieclly,  as  htiviiig  attained  a  cousideiabte  de- 
gree of  civilization  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conquest. 
Many  traditions  represent  the  Pelasgi ans  as  cuUivaling 
a«iricu!tiire  and  the  useful  arts;  and  a  modern  writer 
(Tbirlwairs  Grepce,  voL  i..  p.  iU)  rather  faneilully  .suppones 
that  the  most  untie ni  form  of  then-  name  (n«Xiipyotj  signi' 
fled  inliabltants  or  cultivatur^  of  the  phim.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Mr  Maiden,  in  his  *  History 
of  Rome'  tp.  7y),  that  the  Grecian  race  which  mmlo  the 
ino.^i  early  and  most  rapid  progress  in  civihzation  and  in- 
tellecluul  attainments,  was  one  in  which  tlie  Pehisgian  blood 
w^as  leasla  duUGmted  by  forei^rn  mixture— the  luiiiaus  of 
Attica  and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia:  and  that  we  prolm- 
bly  owe  to  the  Pelasgic  element  in  the  populaiioti  of  Greece 
all  that  distinrruishes  the  Greeks  in  the  history  of  the  Inimau 
mind.  The  Don  an  Sr  who  were  the  most  strictly  Hellenic, 
lot)g  disdained  to  apply  themiielves  to  literature  or  tlie  fine 
urtu. 

Some  writers  have  rauintai ned  that  (ho  Greeks  derived 
the  art  of  writing  and  must  uf  their  religious  rites  from  the 
Pelasgians  ;  hut  without  entering  into  ilicae  quest  ion?i,  it  may 
be  iiftaerted  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  thu  most  an- 
tient architectural  tnonuments  in  Europe  clearly  appear  to 
have  been  the  works  of  their  hands.  The  struciures  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  usuully 
called  Cyclopean,  because,  according  to  the  Greek  logon il*, 
the  Cyclopes  built  the  walls  of  Tii>ns  and  Mycena*.  may 
pioperly  be  assigned  to  a  Pehisgian  origin.  All  these  sLruc- 
tuie»  lutt  uhaiaclenied  by  Uie  iyuueubtt  si2u  of  tbo  Bluutia 
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with  which  iliey  are  built;  the  moRl  extrtn 

all  is  the  Ircasur)*  or  tomb  of  A I  re  us  at  Mti- 
an  accnunt  is  given  under  Myck\.k. 

< Marsh's  //ofv/»   BftugfCiT  ;  N»chuhr*§  Ifftt 
vol  i.,  p  25  f^2;  Malden'n  Ilijft,  nf  Rome,  p.  6r 
wairs  Hht.  uf  Greece,  vol  i.,  p.  •'12-62  :  C! 
leniei^  vol.  h,  p.  l-3tf ;  Wachsmuth's  thllt 
humie,  vol.  i.,  nart  j.,  s,  'i  ;  Curt  jus.  De  .  i 
co/m.  s.  6,  7  :  Kruses  H^/fujf,  vol.  i.,  p.  i' 

PELASGI  AN  ARCHITiiCrURK. 

PELA'YO,  first  king  of  .Vstui  ins  wn- 
duke  of  Cantubria.  and  a  descendant  ol 
twenty-eighth  m  order  amon;^'  (he  Got  I 
After  the  disastrous  battle  uf  Guadalele  i 
Chnstians  who  eitlier  feared  the  cruellies  of  il*c 
conquerors  or  could  not  bear  their  yoke, 
the  inacccBsihlt!  mountains  of  the  Afttur 
of  the  invaders  had  not  yet  reached.  d 

Pelayo,  who,   according  to  some   auih*  I 

bruvely  on  the  plains  of  Xerex,  and  wiii,  <l 

the  Christian  arms,  but  who,  if  we  follow  m-/  Aoi 
the  Arabian  writers,  escaped  fi-om  Cordova,  wheil 
retained  as  a  hi^slage  tor  tlie  lldelity  of  hi-^  -  ""^»  <fl 
his  arrival  anion jj  the  refugees,  Pelayo  •  i( 

chief.     At  first  tliese  relics  of  the  Got  hi.  d 

oidy  to  have  been  animated  by  the  wish  of  i«lf 
tion,  but  on  their  numbers  increasmg,  they  iboi^ 
viving  the  expiring  embers  of  liberty.  Al-horrlb 
rahman,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  khaUr*  name, 
having  been  apprised  of  their  intentions,  despat^tj 
sidcrable  force  under  Alltama,  to  crush  ihc^  ri^int;  1 
tion.  but  the  followers  of  Pelayo  had  alr<.    "  J 

sion  of  the  mountain  pass  of  Auseva,  ri'  '-i 

and  concealed  part  of  their  force  iu  t!  < 

donga.      While   the  Moslctns  were  a^'  ii 

acclivity  where  the  Christians  were  encnm  *l 

chapel  of  St.  Mary  now  stands,  a  suildn  .; 

of  their  tiank-s*  accompanied  In  a  >hower  <.^.  . ;  x..^. 
ments  of  rocks  hurletl  down  ftom  the  top  of  Ihe 
threw  their  ranks  into  confusion.  Pelayo  and  lu» 
then  issued  from  the  cavern,  and  the  Mosltra^ 
cipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  thetf  gci 
thousands  of  their  men  (a.d.  7 Id). 

Pelayo's  success  did  not  end  here.  Munti«»  i 
nayiir,  (lie  governor,  some  s^ay,  of  Loon,  olhew, 
who  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  \\h  countryme 
life  in  a  like  manner, and  his  army  was  completely 
Tiie.^e  memorable  events  fixed  the  destiny  of  C 
kmgdoni.  The  important  eily  of  I>eon,  long  ih^ 
Pelayo's  successors,  was  next  reduced  (722).  as  » 
mora,  Lu^o,  and  A^torga,and  although  the  Mubal 
in  72t  recovered  j^ome  of  tlle^e  places,  the  inleslii! 
whiLdi  tliey  themselves  wore  engaged,  and  ihettpi 
cursions  of  Pelayo,  helped  to  consolidate  the  liltk* 
which  the  Astunan  hero  transmitted  to  bii 
A I  on  so  cl  Ca-Hio.  The  remainder  of  Peluyo'a  i««| 
known.  He  died  in  737,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Santa  Eulalia  at  Canga^?  de  On  is.  Pelayo  is  enlit 
grateful  remembrance  of  posterity.  At  the  head  a 
ful  of  men  he  checked  the  forrentof  Mohamnnj'Un 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  power  which,  after 
tunes  of  unrL^mitting  ami  bkKjdy  warfare^  accompli 
final  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedan  invader 
peninsula. 

(Mariana,  IHstoria  O/mernl  de  Espaiia^  lib,  v'd 
Masdeu,  llistoria  Critira,  vol.  xii. ;  Conde,  Hid 
Duminacion  tie  lojt  Arabei  en  BsjHxiia,  voh  i.  p. 
bon.  Carta  9  jiara  ilustmr  la  HtUoria  de  £3^ 

PELECA'NID.^,  Dr.  Uacb*s  name  far  t 
NataiurtSt  or  Swimmini;  BirdiS. 

The  genua  PHemam  of  Linn ae us,  placed  tn  Uu 
Naturee'  between  Diumedea  and  Plntus^  contain 
Pelicans  {Pekcmiufi  Onocrotidush  the  rrijTat4 
Maii-ofWar  Biid  {Tucht/feteJi),  under  the  dvA 
R  Aquihifi,  the  Cormorants  {Pchcani  Carbti  and 
and  the  Solan  Goose  and  Boobies. 

The  Tiitipalmefi  uf  Cuvier  (rom prism g  tl>09e  J 
which  have  the  hind  toe  united  wiih  the  o! tiers 
membrane,  perch   on  trees,  are  ♦jood  llicrs,  and 

legsr  consist  of  the  Peltctms  {P'h r \       - 

heudjug  ail  thuse    whicti   tuue  the  1 

of  luaiUers.    Xbeir  iio^triU  are  t^liU,  l.^  ^^^,;^ 
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scarcely  perceptible.  The  skin  of  the  throat  is  more  or  less 
extensible,  and  their  tongue  very  small.  Their  delicate 
g'zzaid,  if  gizzard  it  may  he  called,  forms  one  larj^e  sac  with 
their  other  stomachs.  Their  cieca  are  only  moderate  or 
■mall.  The  following  are  the  genera  corameheuded  under 
the  Pelicans:— the  Pelicans  properly  so  called  {Ofiorrotalus 
of  Brisson,  Peiecanus  of  llliuor) ;  the  Cormorants  {Phulacrn- 
coroj  of  Brisson,  Carbo  of  Meyer,  Halieus  of  Illiger) ;  the 
Frigates  {Peiecanus  AquHus,  Linn.,  Tac/typetes,  VieilL); 
the  Boobies  (Sulu  of  Brisson.  Dysi>Qruit  of  Illiger).  The 
Pelicans  are  succeeded  by  the  Anhingas  (Plotus,  Linn.)» 
ind  the  Tropic  Bird  (Phaeton,  Linn.). 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  *  Observations  on  the  Natural  Affinities 
that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  (Linn. 
Trans.,  vol.  xiv.),  observes  that  the  PelecanicUe  are  distin- 
guished by  a  syndactyle  foot,  the  hind  toe  being  directed 
to  ihe  front,  and  all  the  toes  being  united  in  a  mem- 
brane. Tlie  AlcadUc  have  no  hind  toe ;  but  these  two  fami- 
lies are,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  brought  into  contact 
by  ApffiiKnliitns  [PENfiuiNs],  which  po^ses.ses  a  hind  toe, 
bmall  and  feeble  in  construction,  in  which  it  anproaches  the 
three-toed  Alcadte;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  this 
Bncmber  direcicd  to  the  front,  but  without  a  connecting 

Jiembiane,  by  which  means  the  four  toes  are  similarly 
laced  with  those  of  the  Pcleranides,  which,  according  to 
the  system  of  Mr.  Viirors,  comprise  the  whole  of  the  groups 
which  formed  the  genera  Peiecanus,  Phafiton,  and  Ploius  of 
LinnuL^us.  *  The  first  of  those  genera,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors, 
•is  divided  into  the  following  generic  groups  :—/%a/acroco- 
r0X»  Briss.,  which  seems  to  retain  the  nearest  affinity  to  the 
birds  of  the  last  family  jn  habits  and  appearance ;  Onocro- 
iaius,  Briss.,  the  genus  so  familiar  to  us  as  including  the 
PieUcan  of  the  IVUderness ;  Sula^  Briss.,  which  contains 
our  Gannet ;  and  Tuchijpates  of  M.  Vieillot,  the  Frigate 
Bird  of  our  cabinets.  Tlie  manners  of  this  last  bird  I  have 
Alscusscd  somewhat  at  lar^e  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Ihquiry,  as  well  as  the  various  particulars  by  which  it  devi- 
ates from  the  type  of  the  Natatores,  in  conjunction  with 
tfie  greater  poriion  of  the  present  family.  1  shall  not  there- 
jfe're  dwell  upon  the  subject  any  further  than  to  mention  its 

Slimate   and  acknowledi^ed   connection    with   the    genus 
\aefnn,  both  in   habits  and  general  economy.    In  these 


depressed ;  upper  mandible  flattened,  terminated  by  a  very 
strong  hook"  or  nail,  which  is  compressed  and  very  much 
bent;  lower  mandible  formed  by  two  osseous  branches, 
which  are  deprc.-.sed,  Ilexiblc,  and  united  at  the  point,  and 
from  which  a  naked  skin  in  the  form  of  a  bag  is  suspended. 
Face  and  throat  naked.  Nostrils  basal,  in  the  shape  of 
longitudinal  slits.  Feet  strong  and  short ;  three  anterior  toes ; 
the  hind-toe  is  articulated  anteriorly,  but  on  the  same  plane 
"with  the  others,  and  all  are  united  by  a  membrane;  middle 
claw  without  dentilations.  Wings  moderate;  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest;  greater  wmg- 
coverts  and  secondaries  nearest  to  the  body  as  long  as  the 
quills.     (Temm.) 


mrticulars,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  their  wings  and  their 
Mlendcd  powers  of  flight,  these  two  groups  evince  a  near 

Panoo  with  the  family  of  Laridcp,  whicli  succeeds,  and 
m  whicii  they  can  only  be  separated  in  consequence  of 
tlr  sxndactylo  foot.  The  genus  Ptolus,  united  by  its  bill 
Phaeton,  leads  back  to  the  earlier  groups  of  the  Pele- 
i^idm,  with  which,  though  it  differs  from  them  by  the 
Mraightness  of  the  bill,  it  agrees  in  manners  and  general 
ttgnnizaliou,'— and  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  /Vta^/o/t  bears 
A  considerable  resemblance  in  general  appearance  and 
Ittbits  to  Sterna  among  the  Laridce,  which  family  he  next 
teters. 

Mr.  Swaiuson,  who  places  the  Pelecanidce  between  the 
^fcad<e  and  the  Laridoi,  describes  the  Pelicans  as  flying 
Urith  ease  and  even  with  swiftness,  and  as  a  large,  voraciouSf 
md  wandering  tribe,  living  for  the  most  part  on  the  ocean, 
and  seldom  approacliing  land  but  at  the  season  of  incuba- 
tion. Their  bill  is  long,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  an 
abrupt  hook,  the  width  of  the  gape  excessive  ;  the  face 
generally  bare  of  feathers,  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  some- 
times so  extensible  as  to  hang  down  like  a  bag ;  by  this 
curious  organization,  observes  Mr.  Swainson,  the  pelicans 
are  able  to  swallow  fish  of  a  very  large  size,  and  the  whole 
Ikmily  may  be  termed  oceanic  vultures.  In  this  part  of  the 
vfork'iClasfii/ieation  of  Birds)  the  genera  comprised  under 
the  PelfcanidcB  are,  Peh'canus,  Carbo,  Dysporus,  Phaeton, 
and  Fintus.  In  the  'Synopsis'  Phaeton  is  arranged  as  a 
•ubgenus  of  Tern  {Sterna),  in  the  family  Laridce.    [Tuo- 

PIC  BlKD.] 

Mr.  George  Robert  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  his 
•  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  with  an  Indication  of  the 
Typical  Species  of  each  Genus'  (London,  1840*),  n)akes  the 
Palecanidcp  the  sixth  and  last  family  of  the  Rdmipedes, 
and  separates  it  into  the  subfamilies  Plotinre,  Pltaetonince, 
and    Mfcaniyue.      The    last    subfamily    consists    of   the 

fencra  Sula,  Onocrotalus,  Peiecanus,  Phalacrocorax,  and 
Wgata, 

Peiecanus.     (Linn.) 
Generic  Character. — PHI  long,  straight,  wide,  very  much 

*  A  mu6t  useful  m.iitu.il. 


Foot  of  Pelican. 


The  true  Pelicans  are  large  and  heavy  birds,  with  a  great 
extent  of  wing,  and  are  excellent  swimmers.  The  expansive 
pouch,  whose  elasticity  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  shapes  into  which  it  is  stretched  aud  formed 
by  the  itinerant  showman,  will  hold  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  flsh,  and  thus  enables  the  bird  to  dispose  of  the 
superfluous  quantity  which  may  be  taken  during  fishing 
exjHjditions,  either  for  its  own  consumption  or  for  the 
nourishment  of  its  young.  In  feeding  the  nestlings, 
— and  the  male  is  said  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  female 
when  sitting  in  the  same  manner, — the  under  mandible 
is  pressed  against  the  neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the 
bird  in  disgorging  the  contents  of  the  capacious  pouch, 
and  during  this  action  the  red  nail  of  the  upper  mandible 
would  appear  to  come  in  contact  with  the  breast,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation,  in  all  probability,  for  tbe  fable  that  the 
Pelican  nourishes  her  young  with  her  blood,  and  for  the 
attitude  in  which  the  imagination  of  painters  has  placed  the 
bird  in  books  of  emblems,  &c.,  with  the  blood  spirting  from 
the  wounds  made  by  the  terminating  nail  of  the  upper 
mandible  into  the  gaping  mouths  of  her  offspring.* 

The  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  .«oa-coasts 
are  the  haunts  of  the  Pelicans,  and  they  are  rarely  seen 
farther  than  twenty  leagues  from  the  land.  They  appear  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  gregarious.  Le  Vaillant,  upon  visit- 
ing Dassen  Eyland,  where  was  the  tomb  of  a  Danish  cap- 
tain, at  the  entrance  of  Suldanha  Bay,  beheld,  as  he  says, 
after  wuding  through  the  surf  and  clambering  up  the  rocks, 
such  a  spectacle  as  never  perhaps  appeared  to  the  eye  oif 
mortal.  '  All  of  a  sudden  there  arose  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  inland  an  impenetrable  cloud,  which  formed,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  feet  above  our  heads,  an  immense  canopy, 

•  U',. ,-.;,.  jnvnre  of  tie  ioytnnce  ivwtnUHl  by  Mr.  O.  noniiett  of  Uit'  Pdicaii 
living;  :it  t>iiUvir|i,  whi  h  wotimU- 1  it.M«ll".iu>l  h\h>\>'  xhc  l»rf:i«t;  Iml  i.o  !«nrh  dC» 
h.-t^•  t>i*(Mi  ob  •Tvuij  amuii;;  Uium*  ke\>t  in  tin;  Z<)ulo(;iral  tr;tTt\«u»  »nd  nNewhert.- 
ajiil  i!iu  iu%tauie  iccorUoj  ua»  pruUibly  caused  l>y  luciil  iiritatioi). 
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or  rathor  a  sky^  composed  of  biivls  of  every  Fpecios,  and  of 
alieolouLs: — curmoiauis,  seu  {^ulb,  hea-swallows,  iiclicuus, 
and,  1  bclievti,  the  whole  winged  liibc  ol"  this  ifurt  of  Africa, 
were  hera  ussciiibled.  All  thtiir  vaice%  niixud  loyctUiir  and 
mwlified  according  to  tiieir  diflerent  kiutlH,  fortueil  such  a 
horrid  tiuisic  thiit  I  was  evory  moment  oblii^ed  lo  cover  my 
head  to  give  a  little  relief  to  my  ears.  The  alarm  which  \vc 
spread  wa^  &o  much  the  Luore  gcnerut  ainon[:  the^o  innu- 
merable legions  of  birds,  as  wo  principally  disiuibed  thts 
females  which  were  then  sitting.  They  had  nesls,  eggs, 
aad  youii^  to  detend.  They  were  like  Inriuuii  burpies  let 
loo^e  ai^aiu^t  u^,  uiid  their  crie»  rendered  u^  almost  deaf. 
They  often  (lew  feo  near  us  that  I  hey  lUpped  their  wings  in 
our  tttcc^  ;  and  though  we  filed  our  piecesj  repeatedly,  we 
were  not  able  lo  frighten  them ;  it  seemed  almust  impossible 
to  diijpertio  ibis  cloud.  We  could  not  move  one  slop  wHhout 
crushing  eiihor  ibeir  eggs  or  their  ytum^^ones;  the  earlb 
\M\a  entirely  strewed  with  ihem.*  Tho  same  traveller 
found  ou  the  Klein-Brak  riverr  wbibt  waning  Ibr  Ihe  ebb 
tuL%  Ihousanda  of  pelicans  and  tlamingoe^*  the  deep  rose- 
colour  of  the  one  fitrongly  conU'u&tiiig  with  the  whittj  of  the 
other. 

Geographical  Dislribtition. ^ThQ  specie*  aro  widely 
spread  (Kuropej  Asia,  Africa,  and  America),  though  not 
numerous:  two  are  Eurnpeuus,  Pch^canm  Owjcrotafits^ 
a  lit]  Ptiecufius  ctu^pu^.  We  select  the  former  iva  an  e.v 
ample. 

he^cription.  (Old.) — ^The  plumage  generally  of  a  fine 
white  tinted  wiih  liglit  rose  or  talmon  colour,  which  is 
hriijhlebt  in  the  biveihng  season,  except  the  primaries  and 
spurious  wing,  which  are  black,  and  the  depending?  occipital 
ciei»t  and  a  few*  pendulous  fcaibors  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  which  are  li^lit  vellovv;  naked  spiice  round  tlie  eyes 
and  at  the  buio  of  the  hill,  where  the  frontal  feathers  tbrm  a 
point,  tlesh  culour;  the  ijpper  mandible  bluish,  with  a  crim- 
son line  running  along  the  top,  reddish  at  the  base,  yellowish 
at  the  tip,  and  tlie  ttjrmnial  nail  red;  guttural  pouch  yel- 
low ;  irides  bright  reddish  brown  or  hazel;  feet  livtd ;  tail 
hbort.  Length  from  the  to  six  feet;  expanse  of  wings 
twelve  or  tlurleeu  feet.     Sexe&  similar. 

Young  (i/^  I  he  r/eaff  and  those  qf  a  year  old, — Whitish 
abb  throU|ihout;  belly  whitish;  wiugs  and  back  very  deep 
ash;  all  the  feathers  bordered  with  brighter  ash;  quills 
blaekiish  ash;  bdl  and  naked  parts  livid  ;  iris  brown.  The 
tirst  white  leatljcrs  appear  on  the  neck  and  belly.  (TemuiJ 
Mr.  Gould  (Birdji  of  Europe)  says  that  iho  bird  is  remark- 
able for  longevity,  and  for  the  long  period  requi^iiie  for  the 
ctimplelion  of  as  plumage.  The  fust  year's  dress  he  de- 
scribes as  wholly  brown,  the  feathers  ef  ihe  back  and  breasi 
being  broad  iind  rounded.  The  lanceolate  feathers  and  the 
rosy  lints  are  only  ac<|Uired  iis  the  bird  advances  in  ai;e,  and 
Mr.  Gould  thinks,  judgnig  from  indivithmls  in  partial  con- 
fmement,  that  Qve  years  are  required  before  the  bird  be- 
comes fully  mature, 

Fooilt  Habits,  Mfprodmtion,  ^, — Fish  is  the  food  of  the 
Pelican,  wlncli  it  captures  with  great  adroitnesst  geiteriilly 
111  shallow  inlets.  It  is  no  diver,  but  it  will  occasionally 
dash  from  a  great  heighten  ihe  wmg  upon  a  Qshwith  such 
velocity  that  it  becomes  submerged,  though  its  buoyancy 
brinj^s  it  rubtantly  to  the  surface  again*  Although  it 
perches  on  trees,  it  seem*  lo  prefer  rocky  shorci**  The  nest, 
generally  Ibrmed  of  coarse  reedy  grass,  wuh  a  lining  of 
grass  of  a  softer  quality,  is  large  (about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter),  and  made  upon  the  ground.  Two,  three,  four, 
and  soinelitnes  ihe  pure  while  eggi^,  hut  mostly  two,  of 
nearly  the  same  size  ui  both  ends,  are  laid  m  it. 

iSonnerat  found  five  under  a  female  of  this  genua-  She 
would  not  rise  to  let  him  pajss,  but  kept  her  seat.  She  struck 
at  him  with  her  bill,  and  screamed  wdien  he  attempted  to 
drive  her  from  her  eggs.  Lahat  fastened  two  young  peli- 
cans  lu  a  slake.  The  mo  I  her  daily  brought  thi'm  fuod,  and 
remained  wiih  her  youiij^  ones  constantly  until  the  evenin;.^, 
when  she  Itew  up  lo  roosl  in  a  tree  immediately  above  them. 
The  trio  became  very  familiar,  suflferiug  Lubat  lo  touch 
them ;  a^id  the  yuung  ones  gratefully  accepted  Ihe  little  iiah 

I  which  he  ulVeied  \o  tUem,  ami  w  hich  they  first  put  into  their 
pouches.  These  Pelicans  were,  in  all  probability,  not  of  the 
species  under  <  onstderation. 
ItOCidities^ — ^I'he  Oriental  countries  of  Europe;  common 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia  •  tolerably 
abundant  on  the  Danube;  rare  and  accidental  on  the  sea- 
eoast.  An  adult  specimen,  sent  lo  M.  Temmmck,  who 
give^  the  iibuu  babilati^,  iirom  Kgypt,  and  another  from  the 
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Cape   of  Good   Hope»  differed  in  nothing 
Europe^  except   in   their  greater  dimension'., 
species  exists  ui  Asia  ihere  is  no  doubt.     H  -^ " 
{^Leviticus  (xi.  IB),  where  the  bird  is  i  ir 

say&  that  it  is  frequent  ou  the  laket^  of  \  J 

When  he  was  passing  ihe  plain  of  Roma,  u 

a   day's  journey  from   Jerusalem,  he   sav  j  j 

pairs  like  swans  above  his  head,  rather  low  ;  and  u 
tlAjy  are  seen  dying  in  a  large  flock  like  those  binb| 
seltiuist  snw  it  at  Damiotta  in  Egypt.  He  also  ad-Ji 
comes  to  Egypt  in  ihe  middle  of  September*  in  hu 
on  the  arrival  there  of  migrating  birds.  •  In  flyiii 
Hasselquist,  *  they  form  an  acute  angle,  like  tlie  i 
wild  geese  when  they  migrate.  In  the  sumtiref 
habit  the  Black  Sea  and  coasts  of  Greece:  and  I 
migralion  remain  for  a  few  days  near  Si  ■  ti 

parts  of  the  coasts  of  Natolia,  but  never  -  p 

continent:  they  lly  very  high.  Some  ot  w.^u*  i^ 
Damietla,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  delta  ui  ttio  l 
ranean,  but  the  greater  part  go  lo  Egypt.'  They  aj 
some  of  the  Egyptian  drawings.     (Rossellini.) 

Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Burger  saw  it  in  Jtj 
(heir  observation  is  confirmed  by  M.  Tcmminc 
Gould  states  ihal  though  the  tropical  climates  of  A 
India  constitute  its  natural  habitat,  nevertheless  lb 
rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Danube ajjd  Volga, ij 
sivo  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  the  shori 
Mediterranean,  aro  places  where  it  dwells  in  ab 
The  same  author  says  that  it  is  a  species  slrietly  c« 
the  Old  World,  over  a  great  part  of  which  it  is  dii 
The  Prince  of  Musiguano,  in  Specrhin  f"  ^-f^ 

it  as  being  rare  and  adventitious  at  Pbihi  x 

Dr.  Richanlsun  quotes  it,  or  rather  a  varic.v  »,  ,., 
the  Missinippi,  3G"  N.  lat*  *  Pelicans,*  says  ihe  l>o| 
numerous  m  the  interior  of  the  fur  cuuntrieSkil 
s-ixty-fusi  parallel;  but  they  seldom  come  withia  t 
dred  miles  of  Hudson's  Bay,  They  depoaii  iheiri 
ally  on  small  rocky  islands,  on  the  brink  of  ca^ead 
they  can  scarcely  be  approached ;  but  ihcy  ar«  I 
by  no  means  shy  birds.  They  lly  low  and  heavd^i 
in  Hocks  from  six  to  fourteen,  sometimes  abrea§t» 
limes  in  an  oblique  line;  and  1  hey  often  pass  cM 
building  or  within  a  few  yards  of  a  party  of  men  *< 
hibiiing  any  signs  of  fear.  They  haunt' eddies  un^ 
falls,  and  devour  great  quantities  of  carp  and  ^ 
When  gorged  with  food,  they  doze  on  ihr  -•  -  -  j 
be  easily  captured,  as  they  have  great  n  i 

wing  at  such  times,  particularly  if  their  ji  ..,,.. .  ^ 
with  Bsh.  Though  lliey  can  perch  on  trees,  fhey 
generally  i^een  either  on  the  wing  or  swimmm;:.  SI 
cimens,  apparently  in  mature  plumage,  have  the  I 
smooth  above ;  but  individuals  have  a  long  thm  1 
cess,  about  two  inches  high,  springing  from  the  nd 
upper  miindible.  Similar  processes  existed  m  i| 
mens  commented  upon  by  Pennant  and  Foreter,wj 
brought  from  Hudson s  Bay:  but  no  such  apl 
have  been  described  as  occurring  on  the  biUa  of 
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Hcfttif  of  the  Old  Conlinenh*    The  Prmre  above  quoted, 

Ilia  laiLT  Geographiml  and  Comparative  List,  m rases 
»  Onocrotaltis  from  tlto  column  uf  American  birds, 
^ylying  lis  pkce  by  Pelecanm  Tiarhyrhynchus,  Lath. 
^.  enjthrorhymhus^  Giii..  iV/.  Americanus,  Aud.),  and 
It  probitbly  is  the  species  alluded  to  by  Dr*  Riehardsoti: 
^»cd  iheie  can  be  1 1 Lilt?  or  no  doubt  of  it. 
!^lii»  fallowing  nolL%  by  Prufessor  Owen,  throw  much 
Ml  on  the  organizatiou  of  birds  uf  this  group  as  applicable 
.flicir  hdbiis* 
!!*ho  PtihcLiu  vvhicli  he  disftected — Bed  backed  Pelican  of 

liam,  Pelecuftus  mf^sctfnjft  GniL*L,  a  ft^male — nieasurcd 
E»c  ftjut  scvx^n  Indies  from  the  extrejoity  of  the  beak  to 

vciU,  antltcii  inehtis  c^d  a  half  from  the  extremity  of 
upper  iimndibk'  to  the  notitrils.  'The?e»  'says the  Pro- 
iflOfi  *  are  almost  concealed  !»lits  in  the  liiternl  gruuves  of 
upper  mandible,  just  anterior  to  the  skin  of  the  head. 
ay  will  barely  admit  the  flat  end  of  n  probe;  ami  lead 
ijost  vertkntlly  to  the  infernal  apertures  of  the  nasal 
aty.  The  air-cells  in  the  Pdicati*  as  in  the  nearly  allied 
S  the  Gannei,  8ithi  Ba^sana^  Temm.,  are  remarkably 
K^nded  and  diffused  over  the  body:  the  whole  eellular 
mQr  oven  to  the  lips  uf  tlio  wings  and  the  end  of  the 
Biy  part  of  the  legs»  can  be  blown  up  from  the  trachea. 

The  extent  to  whieh  I  he  iskoleton  of  the  Pefican  h  per- 
Btod  by  air  has  been  particularly  noted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his 
sbrated  pafier  *On  the  Air  cells  of  Birds/  in  which  he  throws 
a  suggestion  that  it  may  assist  the  birds  of  this  species 
carrying  heavy  luad»  in  their  larfic  fauces.  Tliis  sup- 
vd  relation  of  exlendt'd  air-cells  lo  a  largely  developed 
kjt  h  burne  out  in  the  case  of  the  Hornbill,  in  whitii 
pt^  bone  of  the  skeleton  is  piermeated  by  air,  but  is  appu- 
klly  conlradicti^l  by  the  Gannet :  I  say  apparently,  because 
bough  the  rami  of  ibe  lower  jaw  do  not,  in  this  speeiesst 
3Pd  suspeusiun  to  a  rnpucious  re&crvoLr,  as  in  the  Mi* 
^,  yet  the  bird  may  oceaaioually  have  lo  bear  away  a  con- 
"^rablu  load,  as,  fur  instance,  in  ii  Uitko  fish  seized  by  its 
ibiidibtes,  and  a  previous  accumulation  in  iu  dilatable 
:^tagus, 

Mr,  Hunter,  it  may  be  rem  em  here  d,  was  doubtful,  on 

*  first  |juhlicution  of  hti  paper,  as  to  ihe  source  from  which 
••  mandibles  dcriveil  their  gaseous  contents :  not  that  he 
I  ignorant  of  the  air- boles  in  the  bones,  as  he  is  careful 
tall  uss  in  the  reprint  of  the  Memoir,  in  the  "  Animal 
kinoniy»'*  where  he  slates  ihut  the  lower  jaw  of  the  "  Pe- 
■I  is  furnished  with  an,  which  is  supplied  by  means  of 
Busiachian  tube.'* 

Bb  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  description,  I  sawed 
^p  tlie  left  ramuK  uf  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  ou  blowing  lUto 
f^nd  of  the  tiiirt  altiicbed  to  the  bead,  I  found  that  the 
flid  not  escape,  as  I  had  expected,  by  the  Eustachian 
I  tthe  ontice  of  which  is  a  slit,  sit uat<.'d  on  tho  roof  of 
l%oulh, one  inch  behind  Ihe  posterior  or  internal  fiarei}, 

Blled,  first  the  air-cells  under  the  tbruat,  und  then, 
iiig  down  the  tieck.  raised  the  hirgc  air  cell  above  the 
»«4/w/w.  On  disseclioti,  I  found  that  the  air  passed  into 
l^wer  mEindJble  immediately  from  an  aircell  surround* 

the  uriicul^iiion  between  the  jaw  and  or  quadratum, 
^h  received  its  air  from  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  cells 
sing  along  the  neck  and  throat,  &c.     The  authority  of 

*  Hunter  ought  not  lo  bo  set  aside  by  the  result  of  a 
gle  experiment ;  and  the  possibiliiy  of  accidental  rup- 

I  c  urged  airainsl  the  above  observation;  but  it  is 
i  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  should  be  re- 
ntal »:.en  opporianiiy  occurs,  with  the  addition  of  blow- 
j  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  I  omitted  to  do. 

*  There  isUtllo  lo  be  added  lo  the  aceuunts  already  given 
this  works  of  Cuvier,  and  of  Professor  Ticdemann  and 
r»^,  of  Ihe  dij^csiive  organs  of  the  Pelirtm.  The  weak  or 
ll'COttted  stomach,  smull  crecur  and  short  intestines  be- 
tak  lis  amnuil  d.et;  and  the  uniformly  capacious  ceso- 
iff  14^,  as  well  as  the  superadded  faucial  bag,  may  bo  re- 
dded iis  pjiniing  to  the  piscivorous  habits  of  this  singular 
cies.  ll  is  mure  ditlieoU  to  assign  the  use  of  the  globular 
'ilr  interposud  between  ihe  gizzard  and  the  duodenum, 
ich  tho  Pelican  ha^*  in  common  with  some  of  the  pisci- 
rous  Gralice,  viz.  those  of  the  genus  Ardm^  In  ihem  the 
oriel  cavity  is  very  small,  but  in  the  Pelican  it  is  fully  as 
ge  in  pwportion  as  in  the  Croto//lr7£**,  which  alone  possess 
among  Rpftitejt.  In  the  Peticnn  here  described  the 
,oric  cavity  measured  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
nuiiniicaled  by  a  small  transverse  aperture  with  the  giz- 
(J,  and  by  an  opposite  one,  of  smaller  bize  and  obliquely 


placed,  with  the  dttmL^tmm.    Its  lining  raembrane  is rilJotflr  | 
rfbd  vascular,  and  was  in  tins  instance  tinged  wiih  bile, 
which  mutst  have  entered  by  regurgiialioii,  as  none  of  the 
biliary  ducts  enter  here. 

'  The  cpstijihaom  is  continued  into  the  proventricutua 
without  any  marked  constriction,  and  the  latter  posses  in- 
sensibly into  the  part  analogous  lo  the  gizzard,  which  is 
comparatively  of  small  size.  The  gastric  ^^lands  are  iiimpla 
elongated  folhcles,  closely  compacted  together,  and  ex* 
tended  over  nearly  the  whole  proventrictdit*. 

*The  dumienumt  after  making  the  usual  fold,  ascends  on 
the  right  of  the  stomach;  Iho  lulostine  is  then  disposed  in 
three  or  four  coils  upon  a  central  mesentery,  and  then  is 
strung  on  the  edge  of  the  mesentery  in  long  and  deep  folds, 
from  the  last  of  which  the  ileum  passes  upwards  behind  tho 
stomach,  and  then  descends  to  join  the  rectum*  At  the 
point  of  junction  were  placed  the  ctpca,  each  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  rectum  is  very  short,  and  opens  obliquely 
into  a  large  urinary  receptacle,  as  large,  proportionately,  a^ 
in  the  Ostrich^  Before  coratnencing  tne  dissection,  a  quan- 
tity of  very  fluid  urine,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  containing 
whitish  (lakes,  escaptid  on  pressure  being  made  upon  tha 
sides  of  the  cloac't. 

*  The  liver  is  bdobed,  the  right  lobe  much  larger  than 
the  left,  in  which  the  edges  were  rounded  oiW  There  is  a 
gall'bladder.  which  contained  bile  of  a  yellow  colour,  not 
green  as  in  biids  genemlly*  The  cystic,  biliary,  and  hepatic 
ducts  terminated  in  ibe  end  of  the  duodenum^  close  to  which 
opened  the  duct  of  the  patter eas.  The  latter  gland  was  of 
a  less  elongated  fonn  than  usual,  beinfx  of  a  rounded  figure, 
and  not  descending  far  into  ihe  fold  of  the  duodenum.  The 
spleen  was  placed  behind  the  stomach,  in  length  one  iuch> 
in  breadth  half  an  inch. 

*  The  kidneys  were  of  large  size,  being  four  inches  lonj^, 
two  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  wjde,  which  is  very  unusual 
in  bird^*  the  right  kidney  was  half  an  inch  higher  than  the 
left.  Many  of  lire  small  buperficial  branches  uf  ibe  ramitled 
ureter  which  characterises  the  kidneys  of  ihe  oviparous 
animals,  were  beautifully  conspicuous  from  their  whito 
oiiake  contents.  The  supra-rt?nal  glands  were  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  rough  or  granular  pulpy  texture  ;  the 
right  adhered  closely  lo  the  vena  cavtu  the  lell  as  closely  to 
the  ovary,  which  seemed  to  bo  developed  partly  from  ihe 
gland  and  partly  from  tlic  coats  of  the  left  femoral  vein. 
The  largest  om  were  nearly  of  the  size  of  peppercorns,  and 
about  twenty  in  number :  there  were  innumerable  smalleir 
ones.  The  oviduct  was  narrow  at  ils  commencement,  but 
gradually  attained  a  diameter  of  about  four  lines;  it  passed 
along  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  kidney,  adhering  thereto 
by  ils  peritoneal  ligament. 

*  As  the  Pelican  belongs  to  the  group  of  Natatores,  the 
To/Z^a/w^'y  of  Cuvier,  winch  contains  species  approximating 
most  closely  to  the  Raptorial  Birds,  and  which  are  almost 
the  only  birds  of  this  order,  as  Cuvier  observes  {Re^e  An,, 
nouv.  ed.»  i»,  p.  5GU,  ihat  perch,  I  did  not  fail  to  try  the 
common  experiment  suggested  by  Borelli's  observations  on 
tiie  effect  which  bending  the  leg  and  ancle*joints  might 
have  upon  the  toes :  the  latter  however  exhibited  no  cor- 
responding intlection.  In  perfect  agreement  w^ith  this  is 
the  observation  that  ih^  Peiicans  do  not  perch  when  they 
go  to  rest.     {Zool  Proc.,  1835.) 

The  dissection  of  a  male  of  the  same  species,  by  Mr. 
Marten,  is  given  in  Ibe  same  volume. 

Pbalacrocorax.    (Briss.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate  or  long,  straight, 
compresried ;  upi^er  mandible  very  much  curved  towards 
the  point,  and  booked:  lower  mandible  compressed;  base 
inserted  in  a  small  membrane,  wbiidi  extends  under  the 
ihr»ia».  Sides  of  the  faco  and  throat  naked.  Nogtrila 
biLsal,  linear,  hidden.  Feet  siiong.  short;  three  toes  be* 
fore,  the  Innd-too  articulated  inlermr]y>  all  united  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  nail  of  the  middle  too  serrated,  ff  irtgs  moderate,  the 
first  quill  longer  than  llie  second,  which  is  longest. 

This  is  the  genus  Hal^ews  of  Iliigcr,  Carbo  of  Me} or.  and 
Ht/drocorax  of  Vieillot. 

Mr.  Yairell,  who  observes  {Zool.  Jourth^  voL  iv.)  that 
most  of  those  authors  who  base  wrillen  on  the  compaiativo 
anatomy  of  birds  agree  in  describing  an  additional  bone  as 
peculiar  lo  the  buck  part  of  the  head  of  the  Cormorant,  or 
Corrorant,  as  he  writes  it  (Fe/ecuuuM  Cartm),  adds  thai  the 
rauscles  adachul  lo  ibis  bone,  and  iho  services  ihey  are  des- 
tined to  render  the  animal,  have  been  eithei'  overlooked  or 
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•..i.  r.  M-r'«shrii#;iil  iliiii  iivcr-ii?li.- 
r-  :!it.^  i-rcy. 

Ti.v  Coirnoraiit';  i.n  tlie  «i';iiTh  r:-i>-4  ..f  En::lar.dai«^ 
iar^jf.  I'iMiiiaiii  ivlan-s  thai  !:c  wl:;::!^*!  abird  uf  t^s 
-fHcjc-.  lliiit  ^MTcili'ii  MJVL'ii  pouiid>:  ;i.o  ItMijjih  vait"^"' 
fcri  finir  iiKrlu'.'i ;  tin*  oxtcnt  lour  fVcl  tN\o. 

'J'Imt"  In  liiiln  or  iiofloubt  that  th.^  is  the  Kivn^(Corfi' 
of  Ari^tiillf  i/ii.sf.  Anim.,  Viii.  3i,  >v|i,.>e  (los-criplion  of  ^^ 
liM'l  ami  mI"  lU  liabiis  ni,'i(vs  \\\W  \\\:]\  iha!  now  luf'irc»*' 
It  1^  ilu'  Cn/m  Mini /I'),  (^^nrn  Atm.itirtu  yLirntnyM.^^"  r   ■*■ 
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Ttirfiwr&nWlde  French ;  Sr^mrheand  Ssfi-liulfp  of  the 
Knons;    Skarv  and  Strand  ihwn  of  the  Ntirwegiaiis; 

kkruiie  oi  the  Danes;  Skarfiir  of  ilie  IcelRndor?* ;  MiH- 
and  M or/ran  oi  the  antienl  Btiiish;  CorpnroNt  tmd 
ftftorunt  of  I  he  niGdem  Brilish*  1 1  is  the  Curvua  Aoufi- 
r<#  ofGe^ner,  Ray*  and  oiher^i:  Pflecajiua  Curtm  of  Lin* 
ms;  i^taltUffworaj'  Car  bo  of  Cuvier  and  others;  jiad 
'Jto  f'ftrnmrattust  of  Mevt^r  nnil  iithers, 
fc*  has  been  aque^ition  how  the  English  name  of  the  bird 
iJild  be  spelled, some  prelerrinsr  t!ie  form  Con>orant^  whteh 
lie  fuj'm  Ufed  by  Montagu,  Latham,  Pennanr,  and  Dr. 
I3S«  the  last  of  whom  derives  tlie  word  trotn  Corrm 
sm«.  Cormarani  h  runs^idered  a  rorruptioii  by  those 
»  elect  this  derivahunt  Mdton,  Ray*  and  WilUighhy 
ii«  Coi'moratit,  iihich  is  the  furm  now  gentnaUy  used  bj 
•  ish  ornithologiBls, 

TetJgf'aphical  IJhiriimttofi  very  extensive.  The  species 
,11  inhabitant  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Continent. 
.lie  liiHor  H  is  widt^ly  diffused.  It  i»  iipread  ovur  a  ron- 
rFiible  portion  of  Europe,  espfciully  the  north.  Teni- 
i-^k  notices  it  fm  very  abundant  hi  Hull[ind  in  altaeasonii, 
araon  m  England  and  France,  but  rare  in  Geiiniiny 
south.  It  appears  in  the  * GeoEjranhical  List'  of 
Hnce  of  Musignano  as  an  inbabUant  of  Europe  gene- 
ind  of  America.  In  the*Specchio  Cumparauvo*  it 
.  as  not  very  rare  in  winter  at  Rome,  but  rare  in 
er  at  Phdadelphia,  In  the  lately  published  part  (4lb) 
Ihs  *  Manuel,^  I^L  Temniinck  noies  it  as  common  in 
l^nia,  addniLT,  that  tliough  the  Japanei^e  species  differs 
very  liule  from  that  of  our  climates*  it  is  neveithele&a 
line  I ;  but  be  stales  that  he  has  received  a  specimen 
□  India  resembling  our  species  in  every  respect :  U  is,  he 
i.  common  in  some  parts  of  tb«3  Ganges,  but  is  not  seen 
"he  iiilands  of  Sunda. 

jiabit^,  Food,  Reprrtducifrmt  ^^,— The  Cormorant  swims 
y  low  in  the  water ;  even  in  the  uea  the  body  U  deeply 
mersed,  lilUe  more  than  the  neck  and  head  bemg  visiote 
"Ve  the  surface.  It  is  a  roost  expert  diver»  pursuing,'  the 
L  which  form  its  foud  with  great  activity  under  water, 
i  ^id  to  be  very  fund  of  eels.  It  (lies  wiili  thii  neck 
itretched,  and  may  be  often  seen  drying  ils  drenched 
Inage  on  the  shore  or  on  insulated  rock^.  It  percbca  on 
H,  where  it  is  occasionally  known  to  build  its  nest,  hut  it 
'i  '-ts  rocky  shores  and  ishinds.  eelecting,  according 
Im  iiummits,  and  not  (like  the  Green  Cormuranij 
til  n^  or  ledges.  Tho  author  last  quoted  states  that 
the  Fern  Islands  its  nest  k  compoacd  entirely  of  a 
of  i»ea-weed,  fret|ucntly  heaped  np  to  the  height  of  two 
which  are  deposited  from  three  to  five  eggs  of  a  pale 
^w hite»  With  a  rou^jh  surface.  '  The  young/ continues 
Blby,  *  when  first  hatched,  are  quite  naked  and  very 
ihe  skin  being  of  a  pnrplish^black :  this  in  six  or 
I  days  becKmes  clothed  with  a  thick  black  down,  but 
^ihered  plumage  is  not  perfected  m  less  than  live  or 
I  have  repeatedly  found  that,  upon  beini; 
I  into  the  sea*  even  when  i^carcely  half  fledged,  they 
[lately  phingo  beneath  the  surface,  and  endeavour  to 
'  by  diving.  This  they  will  do  to  a  great  distance, 
heir  imperfect  wingii,  and  pursuing  their  submarine 
It.  liL  the  same  manner  and  almost  with  as  much  effect 
*eir  pareniri.* 

be  old  French  quatrain  in  the  *  Portraits  d'Oyseaux' 
'  bad  uccouni  of  the  habits  of  this  bird :  — 


i 

ran 


'  L*  Cormorant  e^L  oyi-^jiu  bieti  co^kU, 

C*c*i  Itiy  par  qiu  livi^ie*  toal  pdllees, 
Et  (kk  QstBDiSB  I'aotiuet  reTedu.* 


orarity  is  indeed  greot,  and  the  way  in  which  it  will 
^^wi  of  a  large  hsh,  a  plaice  for  instance,  aided  in  a  great 
^ure  by  the  powers  of  compression  and  dilatation  con- 
Nl  on  it  by  the  apparatus  noticed  above,  i$  surprising, 

Kcies  is   easily  domesticated.      Montagu,  who  kept 
£s  a  favourable  iii:count  of  its  disposition,  and  indeed 
;ility  is  shown  b)  the  use  made  of  them  formerly  in 

»ig»  Wilhi^h  by,  quoting  Faber,  says:  *  They  are  wont 
ftiigbnd  to  train  up  Cormorants  to  Ashing.  When  they 
1^  ibem  out  of  the  room  where  they  are  kept  to  the  fish- 
Mt  they  hoodwink  them,  Ihut  they  be  not  frightened  by 
"Vay.  When  they  are  come  to  the  rivers,  they  take  off 
ir  hoods,  and  buvinu;  tied  a  leather  thuni;  round  the  lower 
^  of  tbeu'  necks,  that  they  may  not  swallow  down  tlie  tlnh 
P  dfclcb,  they  throw  them  into  the  river*  Tlicy  presently  1 
I  imdac  water*  and  thuro  for  &  loug  ume^  with  wondtiElui  [ 


fiwiftnes*,  pursue  the  (isb»  and  when  they  !!«▼©  ffitiigti 
iheui.  they  arise  presently  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  press- 
ing the  fish  lightly  wiih  their  bilU.  they  Kwalluw  them,  till 
euch  bird  hath  after  this  manner  devoured  five  or  tix 
f!sbe*5.  Then  their  keepers  call  them  to  the  fist,  to  which 
tbt-y  readily  lly,  and  htile  by  litlk\  one  after  another,  vomit 
up  all  their  fish  a  little  bruised  with  the  nip  they  gave  them 
with  their  bills.  When  they  have  done  fishing*  setting  tha 
birds  on  some  high  place,  they  louse  the  string  from  their 
necks,  leaving  the  passage  to  the  stomach  free  and  open, 
and  for  their  reward  tliey  throw  them  part  of  the  prey  ibey 
have  caught,  loeachporehance  one  or  two  fishes*  winch  they 
by  the  waVi  as  they  luu  fuUiiig  in  the  air.  willcatrh  nuist  dex- 
terously in  thetr  mouths.  This  kind  of  fishing  with  cuimorauis 
is,  it  i^eems,  also  used  iti  the  kingdom  of  China,  as  Nierember- 
gius  out  of  Mendoxa  relates,'  Pennant  cites  Whilelock, 
who  says  that  he  had  a  east  of  ihem  manned  like  hawks,  and 
which  wuuld  come  to  hand.  *  He  took  much  pleasure  in 
tbeiu,  and  reluieH  thai  the  best  he  had  was  one  pumented 
biiu  by  Mr  Wood,  muster  of  the  corvorunts  to  Charles  1/ 
It  is  well  known,  adds  Pennant,  thnt  tJie  Cliinese  make 
great  use  of  a  congenerous  sort  in  fisbitig,  and  that  not  for 
amn^ment  but  profit. 

8ir  George  Staunton  {Emhauy  to  C^jwa)  states  that  the 
ombassvi  in  iis  journey  to  Hun  choofoo,  *had  noi  proct*eded 
far  on  the  southern  branch  of  (he  caniil,  when  they  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  Leil-tie,  or  fdined 
fish mg  bird  of  Chum  { PhalacroCfyrthr  SitwttiHs}  is  bred, 
and  instructed  in  the  ait  and  practice  of  supplying  Ins 
owner  with  11  »h  in  great  abundum^e.  It  is  a  speeies  of  tlie 
peliciin,  resenibltng  the  common  corviiraiit,  but  which,  on 
a  specimen  being  submitted  to  Dr.  Shaw,  be  has  distin- 
guinhed  in  the  following  term**:— *  Brown  i^liran  or  coito- 
rii[it  with  white  throat,  the  body  whitish  beneiitb  and  spot- 
ted with  brown;  the  tad  rounded;  the  iriiles  blue;  the 
bill  yellow.*  The  bird,  an  undoubted  cormurnnt,  is  figured 
in  the  Atlas,  pi.  37,  and  a  vignette  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
shows  two  Chinese  fishermen  carrj'ing  their  light  boat, 
around  the  gunnel  of  which  their  cormorants  are  perched, 
by  tt  pole,  resting  on  their  shoulders,  between  them.  Sir 
George  further  says :  *0n  a  hiri^e  lake  close  to  this  part  of 
the  canal,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it»  are  thousands  of  «jmaU 
boats  and  rafts,  built  entirely  for  this  species  of  fiiihery. 
On  each  boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a  doi?en  birds,  which,  at  a 
signal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  the  water;  and  it  ia 
astonishing  to  see  the  enormous  size  offish  with  which  they 
return  grasped  between  their  bills.  They  appeare<l  to  be  so 
well  trained  that  it  did  not  require  either  rui*^  or  cordiibout 
their  throats  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  any  poriirm 
of  their  prey,  except  what  the  master  wa,-?  pleased  to  return 
to  them  for  encouragement  and  food.  The  boat  nse'l  by  these 
fishermen  is  of  a  remarkably  light  make,  and  i»  often  c4ir- 
ried  to  the  lake,  together  with  the  fishing  birds,  by  the  roea 
who  are  there  to  be  supported  by  it/ 


Ptialoeroeonui  Catbo.    Adult  male,  tu  fptlng:  pttimii^e'.  CGfiulJ.) 

Belon  gives  an  amusing  account,  m  his  quaint  French,  of 
the  chace  of  ihts  bird  during  calius  especially  in  theneigh- 
bourhood  of  Venice,  the  hunt  being  carried  on  in  very  light 
boats,  '^deux  uu  trois  douzaines  de  cumpagnie,'  each  of 
whicb»  say&  he,  being  rowed  by  Jlvii  uc  «ix  iiiea»  dart^kuluoi^ 


tlie  sea  l:ke  Ilia  boU  from  aa  'aibiilaste/  till  ihe  poor  cor- 
nuiratit,  wlio  is  shol  ii(  wtth  bows  us  sonii  iis  he  ]*ul8  his  kcatl 
above  wattr,  and  ciiiniot  take  lli^bt,  afior  diving  to  sulfo- 
oauuii,  k  taken  quite  tired  out  hy  his  pursuers. 

Phalacroconhi-  Crisififus  (01  J,  in  ft'ttiler  dressy, — Tlic 
whole  plunia«^'c  of  the  inosl  beautiful  resplt'ndeul  and  lus- 
trous gieen;  upper  part  of  the  back»  scapulars^  mid  wing 
and  tail  cover  is  uf  a  tine  bronze;  each  fL'oilier  rrained  as 
it  were  by  a  narrow  band  of  beautifyl  velvety  black ;  extre- 
mity of  tbe  wings  not  reacbini^  beyond  tbo  origin  of  tlie 
tail,  whicb  is  short,  rounded,  and  of  a  dead  black;  base  of 
the  bill  and  very  bmall  guttural  jiouch  fitio  yellow;  bill 
brown;  feet  black;  iris  green.    Length  2  (*ici  1  or  2  inches. 

OliL  in  the  Spring'  or  Nupiial  Piuma^e^^Ai  the  com- 
menccnient  of  tbe  s]>ring  ihi-re  rises  on  tlie  middle  of  the 
head,  between  the  eyes*  a  fine  tuft  of  wide  and  outspread 
feathei*s,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  capaulo  of  erec- 
tioij,  aud  which^  in  thai  state,  present  a  toupett  or  large 
plume;  on  the  occtput  aUo  are  ten  ot  twelve  ralher  long 
and  subulate  feathers.  There  are  never  any  white  feathers 
on  the  neek  nor  on  Ihe  thighs,  as  in  the  Great  Cormorant 
(last-mpnlioned  species). 

The  Vuung  f^ the  IVurare  distinguished  from  the  young 
of  all  the  otlier  speeies  by  their  loni^  and  slender  hUl,  their 
abort  tail,  and  the  wide  lustrous  border:^  which  surround  all 
Ihe  feather;^  of  the  mantle.  The  culour  of  ihe  upper  parts 
is  brown  lijihtly  shot  with  greenish  ;  tliat  of  the  lower  parts 
is  a.shy- brown  more  or  less  whitish. 

Tlie  bill  of  ibis  speetes  is  very  slender,  two  inches  four 
lines  lont,%  and  longer  than  the  head.  Tail  very  short,  com- 
posed of  12  feathers.     (TeuHu,) 

This  is  the  Cormonm  Largup  of  Temminck ;  Crested 
Corvorant  of  Pennant ;  Shag  or  Green  Cormorant  of 
Gould. 

M*  Temminck,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  Mamt^i,  stales 
l^iat  Carbo  De^maresitit  Peyrodeau  (FhaiacrocnraT  De$- 
mftfefitii,  Gould  J,  one  of  the  five  European  species  noticed 
by  Gould  (Bird,^  qf  Europe}  and  the  Prince  of  Musignnno 
{Geographical  Ltstu  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  M. 
Temminck  to  be  a  distinct  species  frotn  tlie  Cnxiatus  of  the 
iiorthern  seas  is  aljsolutely  identical  with  it.  This  last 
opinion  i»  founded  on  the  careful  couiparison  of  a  numWr 
of  the  so-called  PhaUifrmorax  Dt'&mure&iti  from  the  south, 
both  adults  and  in  intermediate  stages,  with  individuals 
fruin  k'cbjid,  the  Feroij  Inlands,  the  Orcudcs,  and  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  M.  Temminck  remarks  that 
it  has  been  obhcrved  that  the  Ph>  Demmreatii  has  Ihe  bdl 
lont^or,  but  u*  a  great  number  of  Lar^uj*Ji  fiom  Iceland  and 
the  Feroe  Islands  only  two  were  found  with  the  bill  of 
exact  length  and  slenderness. 

Habits,  Food,  Uepruduclion^  ^\!.^The  habits  of  Ph.  aus- 
fiat  us  are  very  similar  to  thot^e  of  Ph.  Carbo.  The  nest  is 
placed  in  clefts  and  on  ledges  of  cUfis.  Mr.  SeUiy  found 
that  it  was  composed  of  a  mass  of  sea-weed,  chielly  Fucus 
VfffieuhsHM,  and  that  the  efiets^  four  or  five  in  number,  were 
stDfilbr  than  tbosoof  iVi.Ctiria,  but  similar  to  them  in  out- 
ward appearance. 


M 


rtmlaerocoruc  Crittaiiu!  adult,  in  tunttnet  plimwjjt,    (Gonld.) 

M,  Cantraine,  who  killed  the  so-called  Ph.  Dfsmarexiii 
at  Oligustra,  Cantdia,  and  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  slates 
th&t  their  prmclpul  too^l  consiata  of  the  Sparus  Baopn,  and 


i 


that  they  always  keep  on  rocks  near  llie 
in  parties  uf  not  more  tiian  four;  Ph.  Ct 
the  same  localities,  peicbes  hi|>her  fin  tlso 

Localities. — The   whole  of  the 
common  in  Iceland^  Ihe  Orkneys,   s 
and  Sweden,  in  the  vicinity  of  tC real  lakn 
many  individuals  in  IkL  60**  <TemmJ,     To  th 
must   be  added  the  Mediterranean,  if  M.  Tti 
righr,  and  his  opinion  dot^s  not  seeixi  lo  hmmt 
formed,  in  considering  Ph^  Dcxmurrttti  and 
idenlicah     Indeed  Mr.  Gould  mentions  tbe  M* 
as  a  loPulily  of  the  latter.     M.  Tenn 
Japanese  species,  wluch   in   rerlj«; 
crislatus^  difiers,  notwithstanding,  c^^ 
cially  in  the  extremely  slender  form  of  ihi 
of  tlie  plumage,  and  the  totally  dilTcrent 
Plotus.    (Linu.  Kleto.) 

Generic  CharaHer. — Bill  Ionian  -' 
straights  firm  thoui^h  slender,  obi. 
edges,  whi c h  are  he u t  in w a rds,  m\u  i .- ♦  m . » ii ^ .  ^  u 
sharp  point.  Fare  and  throat  nakccL  A*.i/i 
Feet  short  and  robust  IVutgs  Bhorl ;  sCTand. 
fuurth  quills  longest;  Itiit  very  long*  the  fcathc] 
elastic. 

This  is  the  trenus  ^i//ii>/^a  of  Brisson ;  Plt^hu  i 
and  Ptinx  of  Mcehr. 

Geographical  Distribution   q/"  ikfi   Genm. — I 
Ploius,  or  Darter,  as  it  has  been  called   by  Ei 
American  ornithologists,  are  fount!  ia  the  Old 
Continents. 

These  extraordinary  birds  are  well  described 
when  he  says,  *  The  Anhinga  oflers  us  a  reptile 
the  body  of  a  bird.'     Those  wlio  Lave  seen  the 
and  that  only,  is^suing  from  the  water,  twisting 
the  herburre  and  among  the  foliage,  say  that  a 
ver  might  well  take  it  for  a  snake*    Vaillant  sti 
neck  of  the  species  seen  by  him  in  Africa 
oscillation  when  the  bird  was  perched ;    and  tJ 
who  saw  its  tortuous  tnovemenl?*  among  the 
body  being   concealed,  would  lake  it  for  one 
serpents.      The  form  indeed  wa:s  considered 
Yo>ager8  as  a  monster  narlaking  of  the  nai 
and  the  duck;    and  Wilsun  stales  thai 
charts  which  he  had  seen,  the  creature  waa 
all  the  extravagance   of  fiction.      In    flig] 
stretched  out,  immoveable,  in  a  line  with  the 

Afiucan  Darters,  or  Snake-Biiuw,] 

Hotu»  LevailhtJitii.'^i Nuptial  Plunnt^c,}^: 
feet  yellow  ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  he;id  and 
head  brick -red,  bordered  wiih  a  riband  of  b! 
descends  to  tlie  shoulders ;  furehcad,  cheeks, 
the  neck  pure  while;  throat  and  anteritir  part 
pale  ochraceous  \ellow;  breast  and  all  the  uo( 
the  body  dwep  black  witli  greenish  reflecti< 
part  of  the  neck  aliove  the  back  reddish  ani 
white;  the  whole  of  ilie  mantle  and  Ihe 
brown,  with  the  middle  of  each  feather  of  a  bi 
colour;  tail-feathers  and  qudls  brown,  some 
terminated  with  rust  col  our. 
This  is  Pfotun  Afriranus  of  Swain  son. 
Habits. — Le  VaiUant  in  his  usual  lively  stj 
how  he  was  induced  to  visit  a  rich  proprietor  in 
canton  of  the  Twenty  fuvir  Rivers  to  the  north  casl 
land  (South  Africa),  af^er  he  had  deleriinned  on 
ping,  by  ibe  tempting  description  of  two  extraoidi 
which  habitually  haunted  the  vicinity  of  this  ] 
habit  at  iun,  and  which,  from  the  description,  he  1 
be  Anhingas.  They  frequented  a  pariicular 
battled  him  more  than  once;  at  length  he  got  ^ 
and  killed  them  both,  right  and  lefL  His  Hutlcn 
them  Slan^e-Hals'Vuu^el  (bird  with  a 
He  describes  them  as  divinjt  *  entre  deux 
when  tlicy  caught  a  small  one  it  was  swalW 
they  captured  a  large  one  it  was  earned  io 
trunk  of  a  Iree»  and  the  bird,  fixing  it  beneal 
picked  it  to  pieces  with  its  bill.  Though  the  wal 
favourite  element,  it  is  upon  trees  or  rockf,  he  \ 
it  establishes  its  nest  and  brings  up  it^  M 

to  place  it  so  that  they  may  be  easHy  p,  i, 

river,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  lo  swim*  ui  \\ 
safety  of  I  ho  little  family  require*  it.     H© 
most  ddhcult  of  approach,  especially  when  swii 
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y'but  the  head  is  to  be  seen;   the  instant  the 

ie  steel  the  bird  divmlt  aufl  ot>en  when  it  was 
\Gikdf  il  hiid  doubled  b^icU  in  \U  diving,  and  then 
behind  the  sporisman. 

—Senegal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  part  of  tho 
L  (Lesson). 


Plotui  LeraUliinlll, 

American  Darters. 
Ftolm  xitthinga—Pirjim  Americanm  (Sw.). 
\ — Male*—*BtU  3*  inches  long,  rather  slciKler, 
omted,  and  armed  wiili  numtirous  sharp  tueth 
tip,  for  the  fcocurhipr  ita  prey;  black  above, 
;  bare  space  round  the  eye  and  pouch  und^  r 
)W;  alit  of  ilie  rnoulh  extending  beyond  ilw. 
vid  red;  head,  neck,  and  nil  the  lower  parts 

with  daik  ereen  ;  !>ide  of  the  neck,  from  the 
[s  for  raore  tlian  half  its  length,  marked  by  a 
lish-white,  conHistinij  of  long  hair-like  tufts  of 
jndtng  an  inch  beyond  the  common  surface, 
le  hair  of  callow  young;  a  few  hmall  tufts  ou 
he  whole  upper  pari*  black,  marked  in  a  very 

beautiful  manner  wiih  small  oval  spots  and 
streaks  of  a  limy- white  which  ha*  the  glo»s  of 
f  lights;  middle  of  the  buck,  primaries,  second- 

and  tail-coverts  plain   glossy  black;    on   ihe 

the  back  the  white  is  in  very  small  oval  siJuts 
IS  Ihcy  approach  the  scapukrs  luid  torliab,  on 
ey  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  fcathc.rs, 
ti  the  ccnire  (these  aru  black  shafted);  the 
Tid  pointed ;  lesser  coverts  marked  on  e^ery 
m  oval  or  spade-shaped  spot  of  white  ;  greater 
•  all  of  a  limy-white;  tail  long,  rounded,  and 
tiff,  consisting  of  12  broad  feathers,  the  ex- 
f  the  four  middle  ones  curiously  crimped,  the 
md  broadly  tipped  with  dirty  brownish- white; 

legs  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  1ml f  long  ;  feet 
ic  four  toes  united  by  the  membrunc,  which  is 

breadth;  exterior  toe.  the  longesf,  J  inches; 
>lonr,  strong  and  crooked,  innL*r  side  of  the 
pectirmled ;    legs  and    feet   yellow.      All   the 

itiff  and  elastic;  that  of  the  neck  and  brenst 
id  shining^.  Length  9  feet  3  inches, 
■ffers  in  Imving  the  neck  bcfljre  of  a  roan  enlour 
the  breast  iho  same,  but  lighter  and  tinged 
»nut;  belly  as  in  the  male— where  the  ircui- 
u  black  on  tlie  belly,  there  is  a  narrow  band 
ipper  head  and  back  of  the  neck  dark  sooty- 
■sd  with  blackish;  cheeks  and  chin  pale  }cl- 
1  every  other  respet t  the  same  as  the  mule, 
ring  only  a  few  slight  tufts  of  hair  along  the 
jck;  tail  12  inches  long  to  its  insertion,  ^ene- 
ut  like  a  fan.  and  cinnped,  like  ibe  other,  on 
vanes  of  ihe  two  middle  feathers  onh\  Len;;ftb 
«,     (Wdson.)  '  ^ 

tiere  is  iu  this  river  (St.  Jiinn,  East  IHoridu)  I 
It  era  all  over  Florida,'  says  Bartraro.  s  pea  king 
No.  1L^&7.  I  *.  I 


of  this  speciea,  *  a  very  curious  and  handsome  bir^;  the 
people  call  them  snake-birds;  1  think  I  have  seen  paint- 
ings of  them  on  the  Chinese  screens  and  other  Indian  pic- 
tures; they  seem  to  be  a  spenies  of  Uulytnbus,  but  far  more 
beautiful  and  delicately  formed  than  any  uther  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  delight  to  sit.  in  little  peaceful  communi- 
ties,  on  the  dry  limbs  of  trees  hanging  over  the  slill  waters* 
with  their  wings  and  tails  expanded,  I  suppose  to  cool  and 
air  themselves,  when  at  the  same  time  they  behold  their 
images  iu  the  watery  rairrotv  At  such  times,  when  we  ap- 
proach them,  they  drop  off  the  hmbs  into  the  water  as  if 
dead,  and  for  a  minute  or  tw^o  are  not  to  be  seen ;  when  on 
a  sudden,  at  a  great  distame,  their  long  slender  head  and 
neck  appear,  like  a  snake  rising  erect  out  of  the  water ;  and 
n'*  other  part  of  them  is  to  be  seen  when  swimming,  except 
sometimes  the  tip  end  of  their  tail.  In  tho  heat  of  the  day 
ibcy  are  seen  in  great  numbers,  sading  very  high  in  llie  air 
ever  lakes  and  rivers.  They  inhaViit  the  waters  of  Capo 
Fear  River,  and,  southerly,  East  and  West  Florida,* 

Mr»  Abbot,  of  Geor^a,  who  agrees  with  Wilson  in  opinion 
that  P.  Anhinga  is  the  female  of  the  black-bclUcd  Darter, 
gives  its  length  as  3fi  inches,  extent  40;  and  says,  •These 
birds  frequent  the  ponds,  rivers,  and  creeks  during  tho 
summer ;  build  in  the  trees  of  the  swamps,  and  those  of  the 
inlands  m  the  ponds;  they  construct  their  nests  of  sticks: 
eggs  of  a  sky  blue  colour.     I  inspected  a  nest,  which  waa 
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ot  vefff  larpT^ ;  It  contained  two  eggs  and  six  yoong  onest 
Hhe  Uitlei-  vaiying  tbucIi  in  size;  lliL-y  will  uccupy  llic  sarae 
Kireo  for  A  series  of  years.  They  coiniormly  sit  on  a  stump 
l%bicU  rUes  out  of  the  water,  in  the  nioniitjgs  of  the  spring, 
Land  spread  their  wings  to  ibo  sun,  froin  which  circumslanee 
Itliey  have  obtained  thi*  apptiUation  of  Sun-bird^.  They  are 
LditlicuU  to  b©  shot  when  swimming*  in  coiibequcnoe  of  only 
l^heir  iieuds  beinf»  above  tiie  water/ 

Locaiilies* — The  Caiolinas,   Georgia,  and  the  Floridas ; 
amoa  in  Brazil  and  Cayenne. 

Fregttta.  (Ray.) 
Generic  Character, — Bill  long,  robust,  strong,  trenchant, 
l^eprossed  at  the  base,  widened  on  ihe  sides,  with  a  suture 
ftbove,  the  tnandibles  very  much  hooked  at  tlio  point,  and 
the  gape  very  wide;  noHriia  linear;  orbits  naked ;  throat 
l^dilatable.  IVin^s  very  long  and  very  narrow,  two  fir^t 
\^mUs  ver\'  long,  I^'eH  short;  the  toes  united  by  a  mem- 
jlrano  which  is  deeply  notched.  This  is  the  genus  Tachy- 
Vpetes  of  Vieillot, 

\  The  Man-of-lVar  Birds,  or  Frigates,  are  eminently  rap- 
ftoriol.  Ray  speaks  of  their  eagle-eye,  vuUuriue  claws,  and 
Ikiie-hkc  ii;liiltngs.  Their  ininienshe  extent  of  wing  and 
Ma^jhuig  liabils  have  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  the 
} swiftest  sading  ships  of  war  that  sweep  the  seas. 

Mr,  Vigoi-s   (Linn,  Tram.,  vol.  xiv.h   who,  as  we   have 
Pfeiien,  cotisidi-rb  l^iaeion  and  the  genus  before  u»  as  bebnig- 
[ing  to  this  family,  ob$er^^es  that  in  those  fjenera  we  find  a 
[•till  tnoiL*  tin melliate  approach  than  we  find  m  the  closely 
inUied  coruiuranis  to  the  hirds  of  prey,   in   their  raptorial 
[Libits,  their  soaring  and  tier*aL  ll^^htt  and  the  rapid  seijeure 
Lfjf  ihtiir  pray  withaul  immersing  I'loniselves   in  the  waters 
f  where  they  seek  it.     *  Tarhtjpfies  in  particular/  says  Mr. 
I  Vigors,  *  exhibits   in  its  general  habits   and  siriicture  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  this  atfinity,  anil  of  its  deviation 
ut  the  same  time  from  the  Nalatorts.     Although  for  the 
most  purl   it  pursues  its  hitbits  of  rapine  at  iinmeaaurable 
diilanc^js  from  tho  shorei  and  derives  its  support  exclusively 
from  the  ocean,  it  is  ne\T&r  known   to  rest  upon  ils  surface. 
It  doe.^  not  possess   in  fact,  to  a  sufficient   extent,   those 
glanils  which  by  their  oily  secretions  preserve  the  plumage 
of  other  oceanic'  birds  IVom  the  etTects  of  the  water ;  while 
the  extreme  disproporuon  of  ils  !iinder  extremities  deprives 
it  of  the  power  of  either  swimming  or  walking-      On  ob- 
RiMvtU'j;  the  structure  of  its  lugs,  we  immediately  detect  this 
dLliCiency.     Short,  weak*  and  feathered  dowti  to  the  Iocs, 
they  are  equally  unsuitt^d   to  the  latul  and  the  water.     Its 
powei'Si  of  motion  and  the  ehararters  by  which  it  muintaiiss 
iisi  stttti'jn  in  iialur*,*  are   in  faot  eentred  in  iis  wings.     Sup- 
ported m  it»  unlimileil  tVights  by  ilie  strength  and  expauiiion 
of  the^e  members,  and  aided  by  llie  ^iugular  mechanism  of 
its  litii  and  the  buoyiint  natuie  ot  the  intlaled  sac  which  dis- 
teiida  ils  throat,  it  !»cema  to  be  an  inliabiiantof  the  air  rather 
thun  of  the  land,  where  it  resorts  alone  for  the  duties  of  its 
nest,  or  of  the  water,  over  which  it  only  hovers  fur  its  prey. 
These  extraordinary  and   strongly  marked   characters,  by 
which   it  thus  appears  as  it  were  to  Ilueiuate  b«tweeii  the 
confuiesof  the  two  orders  btfore  ns,  thtl  not  escape  the  pene- 
Iruting  e)e  of  LinntEus,  who,   by  the  name  of  Pdecanus 
Aiiuilus  which  he  assigned  ii,  pouited  out  at  once   its  place 
among  the  mjuabe  birds  and  ils  vicinity  to  Ike  aquilme.' 

The  best  and  perhaps  the  only  satisfactorUy  defined  species 
is  that  ju:it  above  mentioned. 

Descrip ti on, ^Tixil  furked,  body  black,  bill  red,  orbits 
black.  The  male  U  entirely  black :  abdomen  of  the  female 
white.  Some  accounls  state  the  extent  of  the  wings  to  be 
fourteen  feet,  an  almost  incredible  expanse. 

Habih, — Sloane,  who  saw  them  at  Jamaica,  describes 
them  under  the  name  of  Mfn-af-Wnr  Uirds^  as  appearing 
in  the  hay  near  Port  Royal.  'They  tiy,*  says  he,  *  like  kites, 
look  black,  are  very  large  winged  in  proportion  to  then- 
body  :  ihey  fight  with  seu-gulls  (which  are  to  be  found  here, 
antf  are  like  ours)  for  their  prey/  It  is  however  but  an  un- 
equal  fight,  lor  the  poor  gull  has  not  much  chance  when  op- 
posed to  the  sW'oop  of  the  l^i^aie.  The  same  author  ^ives  a 
much  moredeladcd  accounl  of  their  huinls  afterwards  (p,*JU). 
He  g»w  them  together  with  Trttptc  Birth  when  he  came 
into  lat,  nr  lb'.  *This  bird,*  remarks  Sloane,  in  lus  section 
Of  Men-fif-War  Birds^  'seems  very  huge,  bigger  than  a 
kite,  and  blaik;  they  tly*  like  kites,  veiy  hi  i^h,  and  often  ap- 
ptr^  itnraov4?abte  over  liie  water,  to  wait  for  and  catch  small 
fi>h  appearing  on  the  surface;  ihey  are  sharp  winged  and 
thmr  tail   in  /OJiicd.      When  Uymg-tishcs  are  peraeculud 


I  under  water  by  dolphins,  bonitos,  ? 

'  some   space  in  the  air,  and   are 
birds  in  that  lime.     We  saw  t'  ^ 

Barbados.     The  sailors  guess  ;  t 

almut  two  hundred  leagues,  nu   uhj  :-  i 

them  first:  and  it  is  wondered  Ijow  Tt  r< 

course  to  the  land  at  nights,  beir^^  -  ,1 

seems  no  very  strange  mailer,  been  ^ 

the  air*  atid  can  see  hind  much  far  tb.:  .  0 

or  topmast  of  a  ship.     The  reason  ot  g 

may  be  to  have  a  greater  field  before  tl  y. 

they  may  go  where  they  see  the  dt  .*  ori 

flying  fishes.     They  are   common  1  ttt  i 

Indies  to  foivtel  the  coming  tn  of  »iiij>i,  tl 

Man-uf*War  Bird  come  into  their  |>ori  k 

wdl  soon  follow,  and  it  is  ver      '  « 

fish  in  not  very  rough  wealli  1 

at  sea,  they  come  into  t!  ■  1 

wind  is  broken  off  by  lli  ,«j 

(hem  in  brings  in  th  •  ^' 

of  these  in  the  firn>  i 

of  ihese  birds  at  Pai...  .. 

a  coring  in  the  sun,  a  n  1 

had  in  his  hand:  the  bo  i  j 

was  little  bigger  than  a  pigeon.    Ibe  v  . 
no  man,  ihough  several  tric<i,  could  1  \% 

slrett'hed  out,  within  four  inches  of  ihe  t  a 

was  considered  by  the  Indians  and  olhei 
in  some  diseases,  such  as  sciatica,  &c. 

The  nest  is  said  to  be  buiU  on  rocks  in 
islands  on  lofty  cliffs,  or  in  high  trees  m  retird 
near  the  sea.  The  eggs  are  stated  to  be  one  or  I 
her,  and  to  be  of  tarnation  tinge  and  dotted  ?>H 
The  newly  hatched  young  are  said  to  be  covered 
down.  For  the  tyranny  with  whicli  llie  FrigaU 
unf^jrtunate  Garmets,  jsee  the  article  Booby,  tal 

Geographical  Distribution, — Very  oomtnon  < 
tropical  Americati  coasts,  and  in  the  Atlantic 
oceans,  but  always  within  reach  of  land* 


Frigal4^,  or  Man-orWar  Bixvl:  tha  pAax  poaeli  Ml  4 


PELECANO'IDES,    [Pktrels] 

PELECA'NOPUS.  rfKHNs.] 
PKLECA'NUS.  [PfiLECAJiiD^O 
PELEW  ISLANDS  are  a  chain  of  gmall  tsliru 
in  the  Pacific,  between  8*^  and  9"  N.  lat.  and  bel 
and  13G''  E.  long.  Thsy  extend  from  soutb-tafl 
north- north-east.  The  group  is  enclosed  by  »  W 
surrounds  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  ul  t 

west  and  north,  and  even  from  the  eas  -i 

proach  the  islands  on  account  of  the  reets,  i  in  rvj 
on  the  south,  but  there  are  several  shoals  of  coral-iq 
group  consists  of  more  than  twenty  i  '■•"'-  f( 
exlint,  which  are  narrow  and  long.  fl 

island  of  Babeltoup,  which  may  be  no 
cumference.  The  islands  of  Oroorong,  Cooi 
tingall  are  much  smaller,  A  considerable  part 
face  is  covered  with  hills,  between  which  thtic 
extensive  valleys,  generidly  with  a  rich  ^uit  Tl 
LovereJ  with  hi^h  trees.    There  am  no  •  '9 

but  the  inhabi^aius  are  supplieil  wiih  A 

and   ponds.      When  Gaptain  Wilsou  wa^  ^^ 
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n  in  1783,  be  found  no  quadrupeds  except  rats;  but 

there  are  cattle,  ^oats,  and  hogs.  The  sheep  that  were 
ied  there  have  all  been  killed  by  the  inhabitants  for 
e  unknown  reason,  but  the  hogs  and  goats  thrive 
.  Cattle  are  stated  to  have  become  abundant,  which 
robable,  as  Captain  Wilson  found  many  tracts  covered 
I  grass.  The  vessels  which  make  the  outer  passage 
Uanton   stop   at  these   islands   for    provisions.      Wild 

is  numerous.  There  is  also  a  largo  kind  of  blue 
•on,  and  a  bat  of  enormous  size.  Several  kinds  of  fish 
plentiful,  and  some  of  them  are  of  groat  size ;  sharks 
eaten.  Turtles  abound,  as  well  as  shell-fish,  such  as 
ers,  mussels,  and  others.  The  principal  objects  of  culti- 
on  are  yams,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nut  trees;  but  the 
ir-canc  and  turmeric  are  also  raised.  There  are  betel- 
-trees.  oranges,  and  limes,  but  they  are  not  abundant. 
i  bamboo  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  grow  wild  in  the  forests, 

also  the  cabbage-tree  and  a  tree  the  fruit  of  which 
imbles  almonds.  The  forests  contain  ebony,  and  many 
ber-trces  of  great  size ;  a  single  tree  is  frequently  con- 
ned by  the  inhabitants  into  a  boat  capable  of  carrying 
>r  30  men. 

'he  inhabitants  are  a  tribe  of  Malays.  They  are  very 
i-natured,  and  received  Captain  Wilson  and  his  crew  with 
it  kindness.  They  wear  no  clothes,  and  drink  only  water 
the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  of  the  sugar-cane  without 
illation.     Their  huts  are  made  in  a  very  simple  way, 

they  show  some  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their 
ts.     Their  cooking  utensils  are  made  of  clay,  and  are 
ned  in  the  same  manner  as  our  coarse  pottery, 
{[eaters  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands;   and  Delano's 
native  of  Voyages  and  Travels,) 
ELICAN.     [Pelbcanidje.] 
•ELIDNA.     [Tringid.x] 
E'LION.  MOUNT.    [Thessaly.] 

•E'LIUS.      [ViPERID.B.] 

^ELL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  de- 
aded  fVom  an  antient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  was  bom  at 
ithwick  in  Sussex,  March  1st,  1610,  where  his  father 
minister.  From  an  astrological  horoscope,  preserved 
Jng  Ashmole's  collections  at  Oxford,  we  learn  that  he 
born  at  21  minutes  after  one  o'clock  in  the  noon  of  that 
He  received  his  grammar  education  at  the  free-school 
tenning  in  Sussex,  and  made  so  rapid  a  proficiency  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  at  the  early 
3f  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
lever  offered  himself  however  a  candidate  at  the  election 
liolars  or  fellows  of  his  college.  In  1631  he  was  ad- 
»cl  to  an  ad  eundem  degree  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
^g  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Cam- 
(«  the  previous  year.  In  1632  he  married  Ithamaria, 
^d  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Reginolles,  of  London,  by 
Ki  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  During  this 
lie  had  acquired  a  mathematical  reputation  by  the  pub- 
ion  of  several  works,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
loathematical  chair  at  Amsterdam,  in  1639,  Sir  William 
''ell,  the  English  resident  with  the  States-general,  used 
Dterest  that  he  might  succeed  to  that  professorship.  It 
not  filled  up  however  till  1643,  when  Pell  was  chosen  ; 
lie  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  situation  by  his 
ires  on  Diophantus,  and  on  various  other  parts  of  the 
hematics.  In  1646,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of 
ige,  he  removed  to  the  new  college  at  Breda,  as  pro- 
►r  of  mathematics,  with  a  salary  of  1 000  guilders  per 
^m.  In  1652  he  returned  to  England,  but  in  two  years 
'wards,  in  1654.  he  was  chosen,  by  the  protector  Crom- 
►  agent  to  the  Protestant  cantons  in  Switzerland.  He 
inued  in  Switzerland  till  June  23,  1658,  when  he  set 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  time  of 
"Hweirs  death.  His  diaries  and  correspondence  during 
period  are  still  preserved  among  the  Lansdowne  manu- 
^ts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  particularly  curious 
valuable  for  the  history  of  this  period.  His  nego- 
f>ns  abroad  gave  afterwards  general  satisfaction,  as  it 
3Qrcd  he  had  done  no  small  service  to  the  interest  of 
g  Charles  II.  and  of  the  church  of  England.  Having 
?red  holy  orders,  he  was  instituted,  in  1661,  to  the 
ory  of  Fobbing  in  Essex,  with  the  chapel  of  Battles- 
annexed,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  In 
8  he  was  presented,  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  then  bishop 
liondon,  to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  Essex;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
nity.    Shortly  afterwards  his  patron  was  translated  to 


the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  made  him  one  of  his 
domestic  chaplains.  Such  an  appointment  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  step  to  higher  preferment,  but  Dr.  Pell  was 
so  intent  on  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
that  he  neglected  his  own  interest,  and  was  so  imprudent 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  his  worldly  affairs,  that 
he  would  have  disgraced  the  station  of  a  dignitary.  An- 
thony Wood  says  that  *he  was  a  shiftless  man,  and  his 
tenants  and  relations  dealt  so  unkindly  with  him,  that  they 
cozened  him  of  the  profits  of  his  parsonages,  and  kept  him 
so  indigent  that  he  wanted  necessaries,  and  even  paper  and 
ink,  to  his  dying  day.*  In  the  midst  of  his  incessant  appli- 
cation to  his  studies,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  affairs  his 
embarrassments  increased,  and  he  contracted  debts,  which 
proved  th(?  occasion  of  his  being  twice  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison.  Being  at  length  reduced  to  great  indigence,  he 
was  invited  by  Dr.  Whistler,  in  March,  J  082,  to  live  in  the 
college  of  physicians.  Here  he  continued  only  for  a  few 
months,  the  ill  state  of  his  health  rendering  it  advisable  for 
him  to  remove  to  the  house  of  a  grandchild  of  his,  in  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  He  afterwards  removed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cothome,  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  where  he  died,  on  the  1 2th  of  December, 
1685,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Busby,  master  of  Westminster 
school,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Giles's,  in  the  rector's 
vault  under  that  church. 

Dr.  Pell's  reputation  as  an  algebraist  and  mathematician 
was  great  in  his  own  time,  and  he  deservedly  holds  a  high 
position  in  the  history  of  the  mathematics  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  to  Pell  that  Newton  first  developed 
his  invention  of  fluxions;  and  the  original  letter  containing 
his  method,  which  was  printed  in  the  *  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum,'  has  been  recently  discovered  by  the  late  Professor 
Rigaud  in  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield.  Dr.  Pell 
published  the  following  works : — 

1,  •  A  Refutation  of  Longomontanus's  Discourse,  De 
veraCircuU  Mensura,'  4to.,  Amst.,  1644,  2pp. 

2,  *A  Letter  to  Theodore  Haak  concerning  Easter,* 
4to.,  Lend.,  1664.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  MS.  Sloan.,  44 10.  This  is  merely  in  favoui 
of  what  was  then  called  the  New  Style,  and  consists  only 
of  seven  pages. 

3,  *  An  Idea  of  the  Mathematics.'  Printed  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  John  Durie's  *  Reformer  Library-keeper.' 

4,  •  A  table  of  Ten  Thousand  Square  Numbers,  viz.  of 
all  the  Square  Numbers  between  0  and  100  millions,  and 
of  their  Sides  or  Roots,  which  are  all  the  whole  numbers 
between  0  and  ten  thousand,'  fol,  Lend.,  1672.     Ff.  16. 

5,  *  Rhonius's  Algebra,  translated  out  of  the  High  Dutch 
into  English  byThomasBranker,much  altered  and  amended, 
by  Dr.  John  Pell,'  4to.,  London,  1068.  In  this  work  Dr! 
Pell  first  invented  the  mode  of  registering  the  steps  of 
difiicult  equations,  which  was  then  adopted  by  several 
writers, but  has  now  fallen  out  of  use:  the  last  work  tiiat 
we  know  of  which  contains  it  is  Butler's  *  Introduction  to 
the  Mathematics,'  published  in  1815.  Hero  also  he 
introduced  the  character  -7-  for  division,  which  is  now  em- 
ployed. 

6,  *  An  Essay  on  the  Day  Fatality  of  Rome.'  Printed  iu 
Aubrey's  *  Miscellanies,'  edit.  1721,  p.  22. 

Besides  these,  he  published  several  single-leaf  controver- 
sial pamphlets,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  His  manuscripts  and  letters  still  remaining  are 
numerous,  and  perhaps  in  no  similar  instance  have  papers 
been  so  carefully  presened.  In  the  British  Museum  alone 
are  nearly  forty  folio  volumes,  none  of  them  very  small,  of 
his  letters  and  mathematical  scraps.  These  were  supposed 
by  Dr.  Hutton  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  it  has  been  shown  (Halliwell's  Life  qf 
Sir  S.  Morland,  p.  27-30)  that  they  are  all  deposited  in  the 
Birch  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  manuscript  letters.  In 
the  Harleian  collection  there  are  three  other  similar  volumes, 
which  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  series,  and  it  is  difiicult  to 
say  how  they  could  have  been  transferred  to  that  library. 
Dr.  Hutton  says  that  he  left  some  of  his  manuscripts  at 
Brereton  in  Cheshire,  where  he  resided  some  time,  being 
the  seat  of  William  Lord  Brereton,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Breda.  In  August,  1644,  he  was  preparing  for  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  Diophantus,  one  of  his  most  favourite 
books,  in  which  he  intended  to  correct  the  translation  and 
make  new  illustrations,  but  this  project  was  never  perfected^ 
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Ht*  tleni^ni^il  likewise  lo  (mldisk  an  tnlitiou  of  ApoUoniiis, 
but  Itml  il  aside  in  May,  IGir^,  al  tlio  di^sire  of  Golius,  who 
\VB,5  erii^ageJ  in  an  edition  of  lliut  uulliur  from  an  Afabiu 
itiium&rri|>l  givcti  him  at  Altippo  eighfceii  years  bcforu. 
Ptill*  leUurs  in  the  Rovul  Socioiy  are  a<hlreaseii  principally 
to  Cuventlibh;  and  one  out  of  ihe  series  has  maiden  tally 
found  its  way  iiilo  a  laauuiscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
MS.  ITarl.,  G79tt, 

PELL  A.     [Macedoni  a  J 

FELLA'GRA  is  a  disease  chiefly  affeeting  the  sliin»  and 
particularly  prevalent  amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  nt^rth  of 
Italy.  Aecuvtliiig  toDnHi>Uaa«]  (whose  desicriplion,  in  the 
8th  volume  of  the  'London MetUco-Chirui'L^iHilTransactions/ 
is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  pubhshe'l  in  this  country), 
the  disease  affects  the  pui>r  almoat  excluaively,  and  amonjj 
Ihem  ehieiiy  thoaO  who  are  occupied  in  the  culture  o£  the 
irrigated  rice-grounds,  and  in  otlier  parts  of  agricultural  la- 
bour. It  usually  appears  first  as  a  disease*  of  the  skin,  break- 
ing out  early  in  ihe  spring,  with  slightly  e!eva!cd  shining 
dark-red  blotches  on  the  hands  and  leet,  and  sometimes  on 
other  parts  of  tha  body,  accompanied  by  a  slight  prit  king 
sensation.  Soan  afler.  small  tubercles  arise  npt>n  the  inSlamed 
blotches,  and  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  scaly,  and  uften 
deeply  cracked.  Desiquamation  gradually  tiiltes  place>  and, 
towards  the  cloiie  of  the  summer,  or  even  earlier,  the  skin 
usually  appears  r^uite  recovered.  This,  at  least,  is  ihe  usual 
progress  of  live  lirst  attack  ;  and  there  is  K'ldom  any  greater 
general  disturbance  of  the  health  than  dcbdity,  irregular 
pains  of  the  body,  loss  of  {i]jpctite»and  emaciation. 

In  the  next  spring  however  the  disetise  usually  recurs, 
with  a  great  aggravation  of  both  the  local  and  the  general 
symptoms,  and  especially  with  an  increase  of  the  nervous 
aHeetion,  and  great  anxiety  and  despondency.  In  succeed- 
ing years  it  rego larly  returns  with  increased  severity  ui  every 
spring,  though  it  does  not,  as  at  fust,  leave  the  patient  nearly 
healthy  in  the  autumn  and  winter*  After  ihe  third  attack, 
or  boraetimes  later,  ihe  weakness  of  the  patient  commonly 
becomes  extreme,  and  he  has  many  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  scurvy,  with  constant  diarrhcea,  dropsical  swellings, 
and  various  nervous  disorders.  Its  most  marked  character 
however  is  the  total  despair  which  lllls  the  paiieniti'  luintls, 
from  which  nothing  can  rouse  them,  and  winch,  if  the 
disease  di>es  not  prove  fatal  by  its  effects  in  debilitating  their 
bodies,  generally  leads  to  incurable  idit^tcy  or  mania.  In 
the  Uluritic  hospitrtl  at  Milan,  Dr  Holland  found,  among 
5t)0  patients,  more  than  one-third  in  whum  the  insanity  had 
beta  the  result  of  pellagra,  and  'even  this  statement  gives 
little  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  ravages.  The  public 
hospitals  are  fur  from  sufficient  to  receive  the  vast  number 
of  persons  afFecled  with  the  pellagra;  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion perish  in  their  own  habitations,  or  linger  wretched 
spectacles  of  fatuity  and  decay/  Tlie  period  duriuEj  which 
the  disease  may  continue  is  uncertain;  but  after  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  there  is  usually  little  hope  of  benefit  from 
!  any  means  that  can  be  adopted.  The  diseases  to  which,  in 
its  later  slaE^es,  it  may  lead,  or  with  which  it  may  be  com- 
plicated, are  of  the  most  varied  kinds ;  and  there  are  few 
which,  in  different  cases,  the  Italian  physicians  do  not  as- 
cnbc  to  Us  intluencti. 

The  pellagra  prevails  chiefly  in  tlie  provinces  of  Lombardy 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  especially  in  the  district 
between  the  J^go  Maggiore  and  the  Lago  di  Cemo.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  it  lias  now  been  supposed  to 
have  existed  for  utiwards  of  a  century:  here  it  appears  first 
to  have  become  an  object  of  attention  to  physicians, 
and  hence  u  have  spread  slowly  to  the  VenetiLin  and 
utlier  northern  pi-ovinces.  It  is  distincily  an  hereditary 
disease;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence' for  believing  it 
to  be  propagated  hy  contagion.  Its  origin  and  prevaknco 
are  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  condition  of  poverty  in  whicli 
the  peasantry,  though  the  cultivators  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  in  Europe,  aie  compelled  io  live.  Their 
ordmary  diet  consists  of  vegelahles,  which  are  usually  of 
inferior  quality  and  ill  prepared  :  their  bread,  which  is  prin- 
cipally maile  of  maize,  is  for  the  most  part  ill-fernieiitsd, 
nn<L  often  deficient  in  salt.  They  rarely  have  any  animal  food, 
and  their  poverty  almost  entirely  precludes  ilie  use  of  the 
winea  of  their  own  country.  Simihir  wretchedness  is  evi- 
dent in  their  cluthing,  in  their  dwellings,  and  in  the  defici- 
ency of  all  the  rommone^i  comforls  of  life.  They  are  thus 
constantl)  predisposed  to  the  attacks  of  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
and  especiiilly  are  unfit  for  exposure  to  the  rnllueiice  of  a 
buniiui;  sun  during  severe  agricultural  labour.     Hence  the 


disease  Uf^ually  makes  its  fitfel  apprarmvA  wl^ 

are  at  their  most  acti^^e  w»>rk*  and  v  I 
days  is  increasing  ;  and  hence  il  is  usvr 
by  u  disease  of  the  skin,  which  howe\. 
caliun  of  its  future  more  serious  and  \  .. 

The  treatment  of  pellagra  offers  little  in 
so  lon^'  as  tlie  patient  remains  exutm^a   : 
fiuences  by  which  he  was  rendered  subject  U  a*i 
Tbe  course  usually  adopted  by  the  llulmu  filiyi.in4B| 
the  patients  who  are  admilLe«l  into  the  ' 
allowance  of  wholesome  ftxjd,  and    ii 
wine  and  of  tonics  of  various  kinds,     nwi^  i^ 
reason  to  doubt  that  if  wholesome  foo«l  could  In  i 

secured  for  the  poor,  the  pcUaf^a  wooi-i  ■^'^ ^'^ 

from  all  the  districts  in  which  il  now  > 

PELLO'RNKUM  (Ornithology).  M.,   : 
for  a  genus  of  Crateropodime,  or  BaMen,    [Miuu 

PELOKONITE,  a  mineral  which   occurs 
No  cleavage.     Fracture  conchoidal.     Hiirdne»a. 
hut  not  remarkably  so.     Colour  bluish-black.   S^iA| 
brown.     Lustre  vitreous^  nearly  dull.     Opaque, 
gravity  2'5G7.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  solali 
ydl>wish-^reen  colour,  and  contains  phosphoiic itiil 
maniranesc,  and  copper. 

PELCPIDAS,  ihesonof  Hippocdi,  itui 

the  principal  families  of  Thebes.     He.  It 

at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (m.c.  ^1^5),  m  «  i.im  iu<?1 
took  part  ^  allies  of  the  Lacedasmonians 
Spartan  king  Agesi[X)lis.  In  this  battle  PelupKJii^ 
wounded  and  thrown  down,  was  saveil  fmui 
Epaminunda*^,  who  protected  him  with  his  »bi#li| 
taining  his  ground  against  the  Arcadians  until  tl 
eedoBmonmns  came  to  their  relief  and  sav«d  M| 
hvcs.  From  that  time  a  close  friendship  nv  1 
twcen  Epnminundas  and  Pelopidas*  which  laili 
death  of  the  latter.  When  the  Laced 
prised  the  citadel  of  Tliebea  and  establifihed 
ibe  ariatocrac)  in  that  city,  Pelopidas,  who  bcMil 
popular  parly,  retired  to  Athens,  together  with  inas 
other  citizens.  After  a  lime  he  and  bb  brotlnri 
formed  a  plan  with  llieir  friends  in  Thebes  fore, 
and  overthrowing  the  oligarchy,  and  restoring  lir|i. 
government.  Pelopubb  and  ^ome  of  his  friendjiirfil 
Athens  disguised  as  hunters,  found  means  to  ol 
unobserved,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  I 
friend,  from  whence  they  issued  in  the  ni'T^ht,an41_ 
prised  the  leadens  of  the  aristocratic  party,  jmi  tbeBl»i 
The  people  then  rose  in  arras,  and,' having 
Pelopidas  their  commander,  they  obliged  iheSjB 
son  to  surrentler  the  citadel  by  capitulalion  (b.c*| 

Pelopidas  bimn  after  contrived  to  excite  a  i 

Sparta  and  Athens,  and  thus  divide  tbe  atteiilioil 
former  power.     The  war   between  the  Thebun^  of^ 
Lacedieraonians  was  carried  on  for  some  ycjut  in  \ 
by  straggling  parlies,  and  Pelopidas,  havin*:  ^yimUi 
advantage  in  several  skirmisiics,  ventured  to  eHrouatcj 
enemy  in  tbe  open  field  at  Tegyr© near  OrchoiOfrm* 
Lacedromonians  wert?  defeated,  and  thus  Pelopidasd 
filraled  for  the  first  time  that  the  armies  of  Sparta  fi 
invincible,  a  fact  which  was  afterwards  confirui«ifc?J 
battle  of  Leuctra  (b.c.  371),  in   which    Pelopid**  I 
under  the  command  of  his  friend  Epaminooda*.   " 
NONDAs.]      In  tbe  year  369  n.c.  the  two  f:i«ii_ 
appointed   two  of  the    Breotarchs  (Pim.,   Mj^  «1 
marched  into    Peloponnesus,  obliged    Argos  and 
and  other  slates  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Spi 
carried  their  incursions  into  Laconia  in  the  depth  q(1 
Having  taken  Mcssenia.  they  invited  the    '     — ^ 
il!i    lornier   inbabitants,   who   had   gone   into 
two  centuries  before,  to  come  and  repeople  ih^^ 
They    thus    reduced    the  power  of   Sparta  to  tbe  J 
daries  of  Laconia.     Pelopidas  and  Rpammond 
return    to    Tbebes,   were    tried    for    having  i 
command  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  the 
were  acn  uit  I  ed.     Pelopidas  was  after vvanls  empH 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera',  who  was  emh  rtv..,rf 
liimself  master  of  all  Thessaly,  and  ht?  »  ^ij 

Thessuly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia 
between  Alexander,  king  of  that  country  niicl  \ 
tas  IL,  and  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy. 
ceeded  in  this,  he  returned  to  Thebe»^  bringin 
Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty  youths  ' 
fatnilies  of  Macedonia  as  hostages.     A   year  ^M'\ 
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Ptolemy  murdcroii  his  brother  Alexander  and  took 
Isioti  of  the  llirmie.  Pclopida-<k,  being  appbe4  to  by 
Nemk  of  I  he  hitu  kinis:,  etilisiisd  a  bund  of  nieruc- 
It  with  whk'h  he  raarched  Qgtiin^it  Ptolemy,  who  eii- 
iali)  nil  agreement  to  bold  the  goveinmeiit  only  in 
ibr  PerdiccLis,  a  jouiif^er  brother  of  Aloxanderj  till  be 
'nge»  and  to  keep  the  Qlliance  of  Tbebea  ;  and  he  gave 
upidaii  his  own  son  Pbiloxenu^  and  fifty  of  bis  com- 
is  as  hostages.  Somo  time  after,  Pelopidas,  beini^  in 
Jy,  was  treaclierously  surprised  and  made  prisoner  by 
ider  of  Pherce»  but  the  Thchana  sent  Kpiiininondas 
.n  array,  who  obliged  ibe  tyrttht  to  release  Pelopidas. 
fhebnn!»  soon  after,  haviiii;  discovered  that  ibe  Spartans 
bhenians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  an  alliance 
Lrtiixerxes,  king  of  Per&ia,  senton  iheirpart  Pelopidas 

Bport  their  own  interest  at  that  court.     His  fame  bud 
ed  hiiu,  and  he  was  received  by  the  Persians  with 
lionour,  and  Artaxerxes  showed  bim  peculiar  favour. 
Kdiis  obtained  a  treaty,  in  which   the  Thebans  were 
Ibe  king's  here<htary  friends,  and  in  which  Ibe  inde- 
^0  of  each  of  the  Greek  stales,  including  Messenia, 
pBcognised.     He   thus  disappointed  tlie  ambition  of 
t  and  of  Athens,  which  aimed  at  the  supremacy  over 
St.     Tht'  Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  thai  ihey 
eir  ambassador  Tnnayoras  to  death  on  his  return  to 
B.     Pelopidas  a  her  bis  return  was  appomled  to  march 
il  Alexander  of  PheriB,  who  had  committed  fresh  en- 
rbmenls  in  Thessaly.     But  while  the  army  was  on  the 
I  of  startiuL^,  an  eclip^8e  of  the  sun  took  place,  whicli 
ed  the  Tbehans,  and  Pelopidas  was  obliged  to  set  oiT 
nly  3tiu  volunteers,  trusting  to  the  Tbessalians,  who 
him  i>n  the  inarch.     Alexander  niethiui  with  a  large 
t  a  plare  called  Cynocepbalan     Pelopidas,  by  great 
ins,  altboiigh  bis  army  was  much  inreriorin  numbers, 
an  advantage,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander  were 
,ng,  wheu  Pelupida;?,  venturing  too  far  amidst  the 
was  killed. 

Ifrief  of  both  Thebans  and  Thessalians  at  this  loss 
unbounded ;  Ibey  paid  splendid  funernl  honours  to  bis 
The  The  bun  3  reven«jed  bis  death  by  sending  a 
rmy  against  Alexiinder,  who  was  defeated^  and  was 
er  murdered  by  his  own  wife, 
ipidiis  was  not  only  one  of  Ibe  mobt  distinguished  and 
ful  commanders  of  his  age,  but  be  and  his  friend 
ainondas  rank  among  the  most  estimable  public  men 
tient  Greece. 

*lutarcb,  Pelopidas;  Xenophoa,  Hdlenica;  Pausanias, 
J.  &c.) 

y^OPONNESIAN  WAR  is  the  name  given  to  the 
j contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the  one 
ftlld  Ibe  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  headed  by  Sparta, 
IIB  other,  wbich  lasted  from  431  to  404  h.c%  The  ptili- 
state  of  Greece  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  has 
briefly  described  under  Gueeck  [voL  xi.,  p.  427].  The 
gas  a  consequence  of  the  jealousy  with  which  Sparta 
Uiens  regarded  each  other,  as  stales  each  of  which 
ning  at  supremacy  in  Greece,  as  the  beads  respect- 
tlie  I>onan  and  Ionian  races,  and  as  patrons  of  the 
osite  forms  of  civil  government,  oligarchy  and  lie- 
icy.  The  w  ar  was  eagerly  desired  by  a  strong  parly  in 
of  those  stales;  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  oeca- 

fir  commencing  hostilities,  especially  as  a  truce  tor 
years  had  been  concluded  between  Athens  and 
in  the  yeur  hx.  445,  Such  an  occasion  was  pre- 
by  the  affairs  orCorcym  and  Folidaoa,  In  a  quarrel 
soon  became  a  war  between  Coriutli  and  Corcyra,  re- 
ing  Epidamnus,  a  colony  of  the  latter  slate  <b.c.  436), 
^rcyreans  applied  to  Alliens  for  assistance.  Their 
pt  wati  granted,  as  fur  as  the  conclusion  of  a  defensive 
fc  between  Athens  and  Corcyra,  and  an  Athenian  lleet 
tent  to  their  aid,  which  however  ioon  engaged  in  active 
Uties  against  the  Corinthians. 

lUsea,  on  the  isthmus  of  Fallen c,  was  a  Corinthian 
p  and  even  after  Hs  subjection  lo  Athens  continued 
Eve  every  year  from  Corinth  certain  functionaries  or 
M  {iwic>miwv{tyi)i),  Tlie  Athenians,  suspecting  that 
^tld^cans  were  inclined  to  join  in  a  revolt  to  which 
ccas,  king  of  Mace  don,  was  instigating  the  towns  of 
udicu,  required  ihem  to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  func> 
ries,  and  to  give  other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The 
^ans  refused,  and,  with  most  of  the  other  Clmlcidtan 
.revolted  from  Athens,  and  ret^eived  aid  from  Co- 
The  Alheniuns  seat  an  expedition  against  them.  1 


nnd.  aHer  defeating  them  in  battle,  hiid  siege  to  Potidaca 
ia.c.  43 ij. 

The  Corinthians  now  obtained  a  meeting  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  confederacy  at  Spuria,  in  which  they  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  Athenis  wiih  regturd  to  Corcyra  and  Putidaj-a.  , 
After  oibers  of  the  allies  bad  brought  their  charges  against 
Athens,  and  after  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  lo 
he  in  the  city,  had  defended  the  conduci  of  iheir  state,  tho 
Spartans  first,  and  aflerwards  all  t!ie  aUies,  decided  that 
Athens  had  broken  the  truce,  and  they  resolved  upon  irome- 
diaie  war:  king  Archidamus  alone  recommended  sonje 
delay.  In  the  interval  necessaiy  for  preparation,  an  attempt 
was  made  lolhruw  the  blame  of  commencinpj  hostilities  upon 
the  Athenians,  by  sending  three  several  embassies  lo  Athens 
with  demandii  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  accepted. 
In  the  assembly  which  was  held  at  Athens  lo  give  a 
Jinal  answer  to  these  demands,  Pericles,  who  was  now  at  the 
height  of  liis  power  [Pericles],  urge^l  the  people  to  engage 
in  the  war,  and  laid  dawn  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  it.  He 
advised  the  people  to  bring  aJl  their  moveable  property  fr<jm 
the  country  into  the  city,  to  abandon  Atlica  lo  the  ravairea 
of  tho  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  bo  provoked 
to  give  them  battle  with  inferioi  numbers,  hut  to  expend 
all  their  strength  upon  their  navy,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemies'  territory,  and 
in  collecting  supplies  from  the  subject  fiiates;  and  furtlier, 
not  lo  attempt  any  new  conquest  while  the  war  lasted.  His 
advice  was  adopted,  atid  the  Sptirtan  envoys  were  sent  home 
with  a  refusal  of  tlieir  demands,  but  with  an  olTer  to  refer 
the  matters  in  difference  lo  nn  impartial  tnbunal,  an  offer 
which  the  Lacedicraonians  had  no  intention  of  accepting. 
A  fter  this  the  usual  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  rival 
states  wa*  discontinued, 

Thucydides  (ii.  1)  dales  the  beginning  of  the  war  from 
the  enrly  spring  of  the  year  431  a c,  the  fiftecnlh  of  the 
thirty  years*  truce,  when  a  party  of  Thebans  made  an  al- 
terapt>  which  at  first  succeeded,  but  was  ultimately  defeated, 
lo  surprij>e  Pbtieu.  The  truce  being  thus  openly  broken, 
both  parlies  addressed  themselves  to  the  war.  The  Pelo- 
poanesian  confederacy  included  all  the  states  of  Pclopoii* 
nesus,  except  Achroa  (which  joined  them  aflerwanls}  and 
Argos,  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Mcgaris,  Phocis, 
Locris,  BoBotia,  the  island  of  Leucus,  and  the  cities  of  Am- 
hracia  and  Anactorium.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians  were 
Chios  and  Lesbos,  besides  Samos  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  .^^[^ean  wbich  bad  been  reduced  to  subjection  (Them 
and  Meh>s,  which  were  still  independent,  remained  neutral), 
Phitcea,  the  Messcnian  colony  in  Naupactns,  the  majority 
of  ihe  Acarnanians,  Corcyra,  Zacynlhus.  and  ibe  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  on 
tlie  Hellespont.  The  resources  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  m  her 
land  forces,  which  however  consisted  of  contingents  from 
the  allies,  whose  period  of  service  was  limited ;  the  Spartans 
were  also  deficient  in  money.  The  Athenian  strength  lay  in 
their  fleet,  whicli  was  manned  chiefiy  by  foreign  sailors, 
whom  Ihe  wealth  IhatlheycoUeetedfrora  tlieir  allies  enahlet) 
them  lo  pay. 

Thucydides  in  forms  us  that  the  cause  of  the  Lacedeemon  ians 
was  the  more  popular,  as  ihey  professed  lo  be  deliverers  of 
Greece,  while  the  Athenians  were  fighting  in  defence  of  an 
empire  which  had  become  odious  through  their  tyranny, 
and  to  which  the  states  which  yel  retained  tlieir  indepen- 
dence feared  lo  be  brought  into  subjcclion. 

In  ihc  summer  of  the  year  431  na,  the  Peloponnesianji 
invaded  Aitica  under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  Sparta.  Their  progress  was  slow,  as  Archidaraus,  their 
cominandcr,  appears  to  havo  been  still  anxious  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  intimidating  the  Athenians  before  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities.  Yet  iheir  presence  was  found  to  be 
a  greater  calamity  than  the  people  had  anticipated;  and 
when  Archidamus  made  his  appearance  at  Achania*,  they 
began  loudly  to  demand  to  bo  led  out  to  battle.  Pericles 
firmly  adhered  to  his  plan  of  defence,  and  the  Pelopon- 
ne^ians  relumed  home.  Before  their  departure  the  Athe- 
nians had  sent  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  winch  watj 
joined  by  fifty  Corcyrean  ships,  to  waste  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  Pericles  led  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  ihe  city  into  Megurfs,  which 
he  laid  waste.  In  the  same  summer  the  Atlienians 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  /Kgina  from  their  islund, 
vvhich  they  colonised  with  Athenian  settlers.  In  the 
winter  there  was  a  public  funeral  at  Athens  lb:-  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  Pericles  pronounced  over  them 
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an  oration,  the  substance  of  which  is  prescn*ed  by  Thucy- 
didos  (ii.  3r)-4G). 

In  the  following  summer  (b.c.  430)  the  Peloponnesians 
again  invaded  Atticu  under  Archidamus,  who  now  entirely 
laid  aside  the  forbearance  which  he  had  shown  the  year 
before,  and  left  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  land  unravaged. 
This  invasion  lasted  forty  days.  In  the  meantime  a  grievous 
pestilence  broke  out  in  Athens,  and  ra^ed  with  the  more 
virulence  on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  city.  Of 
this  terrible  visitation  Thucydides,  who  himself  was  a  suf- 
ferer, has  left  a  minute  and  apparently  faithful  description 
(ii.  46,  &cc.).  The  murmurs  of  the  neoplo  against  Pericles 
were  renewed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  call  an  assembly  to 
defend  his  policy,  lie  succeeded  so  far  as  to  prevent  any  over- 
tures for  peace  being  made  to  the  Lacerlsmonians,  but  he 
himself  was  fined,  though  immediately  afterwards  he  was  re- 
elected general.  While  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  Attica, 
Pericles  led  a  fleet  to  mvage  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  In 
the  winter  of  this  year  Potidsca  surrendered  to  the  Athe- 
nians on  favourable  terms.     (Thucyd.,  ii.  70.) 

The  next  year  (b.c.  429),  instead  of  invading  Attica,  tho 
Peloponnesians  laid  siet(e  to  Platcea.  The  brave  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants  forced  their  enemies  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade.  In  the  same  summer  an  invasion  of  Acar- 
nania  by  tho  Ambracians  and  a  body  of  Peloponnesian 
troops  was  repulsed ;  and  a  large  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  to  have  joined  in  the  attack  on  Aoarnania,  was  twice 
defeated  by  Phormion  in  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
An  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  against  the  revolted 
Chalcidian  towns  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 

In  the  preceding  year  (B.C.  430)  the  Athenians  bad  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  OdryssD,  in 
Thrace,  and  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,on  which  occasion 
Sitalces  had  promised  to  aid  the  Athenians  to  subdue  their 
revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidic^.  Ho  now  collected  an  army 
of  150,000  men,  with  which  he  first  invaded  Macedonia,  to 
revenge  the  breach  of  certain  promises  which  Perdiccas  had 
made  to  him  the  year  before,  and  afterwards  laid  waste  the 
territory  of  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiaoans,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  any  of  the  Greek  cities.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  this  year  Pericles  died. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  was  repeated  in  the  next  summer 
(428  B.C.);  and  immediately  afterwards  all  Lesbos,  except 
Methymne,  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  laid  siege  to 
Mytilene.  The  Mytilcnseans  begged  aid  from  Spartn,  which 
was  promised,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the  Spartan 
alliance.  In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  tho  Platoeans, 
amounting  to  220,  mode  their  escape  from  the  besieged  city 
in  the  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Athens. 

In  the  summer  of  427  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded 
Attica,  while  they  bent  a  licet  of  forty-two  galleys,  under 
Alcidas,  to  tho  relief  of  Mytilene.  Before  the  fleet  arrived 
Mytilene  had  surrendere<l,  and  Alcida.s,  after  a  little  delay, 
sailed  home.  In  an  assembly  which  was  held  at  Athens  to 
decide  on  the  fate  of  the  Mytileneeans,  it  was  resolved,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cleon,  that  all  the  adult  citizens  should 
be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  made  slaves; 
but  this  barbarous  decree  was  repealed  tho  next  day. 
[Cleon.]  The  land  of  the  Lesbians  (except  those  of  Me- 
thynine)  was  seized,  and  divided  among  Athenian  citizens, 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  paid  a  rent  for  the  occupation  of 
their  former  property.  In  tho  same  summer  the  Platcoans 
surrendered :  they  were  massacred,  and  their  city  was  given 
up  to  tho  Thebans,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

In  the  year  420  the  Lsicedcemonians  were  deterred  from 
invading  Attica  by  earthquakes.  An  expedition  against 
i^tolia,  under  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  com- 
pletely failed ;  but  afterwards  Demosthenes  and  the  Acar- 
nanians  routed  the  Ambracians,  who  nearly  all  perished. 
In  the  winter  (426-5)  the  Athenians  purified  the  island  of 
Delos.  as  an  acknowledgement  to  Apollo  for  the  cessation 
of  the  plague. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  425  the  Pelopon- 
nesians invaaed  Attica  for  the  flfth  time.  At  the  same 
time  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  directed  their  thoughts 
towards  Sicily,  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  the  Leontini  in  a 
war  with  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  accompanied  this  fleet, 
in  order  to  act  as  occasion  might  offer  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  fortilled  Pylus  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  the 
northern  headls.nd  of  the  modern  bay  of  Navarino.  In  the 
course  of  tho  operations  which  were  undertaken  to  dislodge 
him,  a  body  of  Lacedocmonians,  including  several  noble 
Spartans,  got  blockaded  in  the  islaud  of  SpUacletia.  al  \Axq 


mouth  of  the  bay,  and  were  ultimctcly  taken  prisoners  by 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes.  [Cleon.]  Pylus  was  garrisoned 
by  a  colony  of  Messcnians,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Spartam 
After  this  event  the  Athenians  engaged  in  vigorous  ofien- 
sive  operations,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  island  of  Cythera  by  Nicies,  early  in  b.c.  4*24. 
This  summer  however  the  Athenians  suffered  some  revenei 
in  Boiotia,  where  they  lost  the  battle  of  Deli  urn,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  Bi-asidas  amoDg 
other  exploits  took  Amphipolis.  [Brasid.\s  :  Thucydioks.] 

The  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  was  abandoned,  afrcr 
some  operations  of  no  great  importance,  in  consequence  of 
a  general  pacification  of  the  island,  which  was  effeded 
through  the  intluence  of  Hermocrates,  a  citizen  of  St- 
racuse. 

In  the  year  423,  a  year's  trace  was  coocluded  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace.  Hos:ili- 
ties  were  renewed  in  422,  and  Cleon  was  sent  to  cope  wiik 
Brasidas,  who  had  continued  his  operations  even  duhr.^ 
the  truce.  A  battle  was  fought  between  these  generals  u 
Amphipolis,  in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  vm 
amply  compensated  by  the  double  deliverance  which  they 
experienced  in  the  deaths  both  of  Cleon  and  Brasidn. 
In  the  following  year  (421)  Nicias  succeeded  in  nogotiatics 
a  peace  with  Sparta  for  fifty  years,  the  \enos  of  which  were, 
a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  made  during  the  war.  and 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacteria.  Hut 
treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  except  tke 
BcBotians,  C>)rinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megarians. 

This  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  was  no 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparta  hai 
not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  promises  and  Athens  insisted  n 
their  performance.  Tlie  jealousy  of  the  other  states  wai 
excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  was  conclude  I  betwuea 
Sparta  and  Athens  immediately  after  the  peace ;  and  ia- 
trigues  were  commenced  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cm- 
federacy  with  Argos  at  the  head.  An  attempt  was  made  w 
draw  Sparta  into  alliance  with  Argos,  but  it  iailed.  A  simi- 
lar overture  subsequently  made  to  Athens  met  with  betieruv* 
cess,  chiefly  through'  an  artifice  of  Alcibiadcs,  who  was  at  tbe 
head  of  a  large  party  hostile  to  the  peace,  and  the  AtheniaiM 
concluded  a  treaty  ofl'ensive  and  defensive  with  ArgasEiiv 
and  Man  tinea  for  100  years  (H.c.  420).  [Alcibiades.]  Intfca 
year  41 8  the  Arrive  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  thcurdefeil 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  a  peace,  and  soon  after  an  alli- 
ance, was  made  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  In  the  year  4l« 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Athenians'  a^iiirt 
Melos,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral.  The  Meliau 
surrendered  at  discretion :  all  the  males  who  had  attained 
manhood  were  put  to  death ;  the  women  and  children  wen 
made  slaves;  and  subsequently  five  hundred  AlheniiB 
colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  the  island.     (Thucyd, v.  llS.j 

The  fifty  years*  peace  was  not  considered  at  an  end, 
though  its  terms  had  been  broken  on  both  sides,  till  the 
year  415,  when  the  Athenians  undertook  their  disastioui 
expedition  to  Sicily.  [Alcihiadks;  Syracuse.]  After  ibe 
failure  of  that  expedition  (h.c.  413),  the  war  became  oa  the 
part  of  Athens  a  strugi^le  for  existence ;  but  even  then  ibe 
put  forth  energies  which  might  have  saved  her,  but  for  Iter 
own  infatuation  and  the  gold  \\hich  her  enemies  obuiaed 
from  Persia.  The  events  of  the  war,  from  this  period  to 
the  battle  of  Notium  (n.c.  407 )»  hare  been  related  ondar 
Alcibi\des.  The  Spartans  had  now,  by  the  aid  of  Persian 
gold,  obtained  a  fleet  with  which  they  could  cope  with 
Athens  on  her  own  element.  In  the  year  406,  Conon,  i^h* 
had  been  appointed,  with  nine  other  generals,  to  succeed 
Alcibiadcs.  was  blo<!kaded  in  the  harbour  of  Mytilene  by  lilt 
Spartan  admiral  Callicratidas.  His  colleagues  sailed  lo 
his  assistance,  and  completely  defeated  the  Spartans  in  the 
battle  of  ArginussB.  The  Spartans  now  made  o\*ertures 
for  peace,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Athenians  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  demagogue  named  Cleophon. 

In  the  following  year  (h.c.  405)  Lysander  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  [Lysandkb.] 
He  attacked  the  Athenians  at  /Egospotnmi  on  the  Helles- 
]>ont  at  a  moment  when  they  were  oflf  their  guanU  and 
entirely  destroyed  their  fleet.  This  blow  in  effect  Gniabei 
the  war.  Lysander  sailed  to  Athens,  receiving  as  he  went 
the  submission  of  the  allies,  and  blockaded  the  citv,  which 
surrendered  after  a  few  months  (b.c.  404)»  on  terms  dic- 
tated by  Sparta  with  a  view  of  making  Athens  a  usefol 
ally  by  giving  the  ascendancy  iu  the  statQ  to  the  oligaKhical 
^V'ASt^»     tA.THENS.1 
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'ho  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  written  by 
icyihdcs,  upon  whoso  accuracy  and  impartiality,  as  far 
is  narrative  goes,  wc  may  place  the  fullest  dependence. 
Jiistuiy  ends  abruptly  in  the  year  411  B.C.  For  the 
of  ihu  war  wo  havo  to  follow  Xenophon  and  Diodorus. 
value  of  Xeiiophon^s  history  is  impaired  by  his  preju- 
H  and  that  of  Diodorus  by  his  carelessness. 
iLOPONNE'SUS  ( n«Xo7rovj/»;ffoj;),  that  is,* the  island 
:;lops,'  the  anticnt  name  of  the  Morea,  derived  its  name 
Pelops,  who  is  said  by  later  Greek  mythologists  to  have 
of  Phrygian  oriii:in.  Thucydidcs  (i.  D)  simnly  obsen'cs 
lie  cuniL-  from  Asia,  and  brought  great  wealtli  with  him. 
Lianicd  Ilippodameia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  king 
^a  ill  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  He  is  said 
.xc  subaC(iuently  extended  his  dominions  over  many  of 
istricts  bordering  upon  Elis,  whence  the  whole  country 
nod  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamemnon  and 
uslaus  were  descended  from  him. 

ke  word  Peloponnesus  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The 
tial  name  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia 
n.  7/.,  i.  270:  iii.  49).  and  was  so  called,  according  to 
lylus  {Suj.pL,  266),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or,  ac- 
iig  to  Pausanias  (ii.  C^  }  6),  from  Apis,  a  son  ofTelchin 
:lc^cendant  of  yEgialeus.  When  Argos  had  the  supre- 
',  the  peninsula,  according  to  Strabo  (viii.  371),  was 
►times  called  Argos  ;  and  indeed  Homer  seems  to  use 
c^rm  Argos  in  some  cases  as  including  the  whole  pcnin- 

(Thucyd..  i.  9.) 
urodoius  reckoned  (viii.  73)  Peloponnesus  to  contain 
1  diili'rent  tribes,  the  Arcadians,  Cynurians,  Achseans, 
rins,  /Eiulians,  Dryopes,  and  Lemnians  ;  the  four  last 
.lich  tribes,  he  says,  had  migrated  from  other  countries, 
the  three  former  were  indigenous.  We  know  however, 
the  traditions  in  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias, 
the  Athccans  were  immigrants.  [AcHiEANs.] 
i  the  time  of  Thucydidcs  (i.  10)  the  Peloponnesus  ap- 
s  to  have  been  divided  into  five  parts,  namely,  Laconica, 
aenia,  Argolis,  Acbroa,  and  Arcadia;  but  in  that  case, 
'ausanias  has  remarked  (v.  1,  §  1),  Elis,  which  for  many 
JUS  ought  to  be  made  a  separate  division,  must  have 
L  included  in  Achaea  or  Arcadia.  Pausanias  treated 
•elopuiincsus  in  seven  separate  books,  namely,  the  Co- 
liaca,  which  includes Corinthia  and  Argolis;  Laconica, 
seiiica,  Kliaca,  Achaica,  and  Arcadica.  Modern  writers 
illy  uiuUo  six  divisions,  Achsoa,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Argolis, 
>iiica,  and  Mes&enia,  to  which  Sicyonia  or  Corinthia  is 
jiiuu's  added. 

je  a'niient  history  of  Peloponnesus  forms  part  of  the 
)ry  ot  Greece.  [Greece,  and  the  references  there 
1.]  The  physical  geography  of  the  counliy  is  given 
iY  MouEA,  AcHiEA,  Akcadia,  Argos,  Elis,  Lacomca, 

MtSSENlA. 

FiLOPS.     [PELOPONNKstrs] 

E].(;'111S,  Pull's  name  for  the  animal  of  the  Oysters, 

erlv  so  callod,  Offrctt.     [Pectiniix«.] 

BJ.'ORONTA,  Oken's  name  for  a  form  of  Nerit,  Nerita 

ronta  of  authors.     [Neritid.b.] 

ELcyilUS,  Do  Moutfort's  name  f^r  a  genus  of  micro- 

c  Fonwiinift'ra, 

i£LVIS.     [Man;  Skeleton.] 

mX'SlUM.     [Egyi>t.] 

SMBERTON,  henry,  was  born  at  London  in  the 

1694.  After  studying  the  classics  under  Mr.  John 
d,  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Gresham  College, 
I  tended  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave  in  the  university  of 
len,  and  also  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  where  his  at- 
on  was  directed  to  anatomical  manipulation,  in  which 
ppears  to  have  excelled.  About  this  time  also  he  he- 
)  a  student  in  St.  Tliomas's  Hospital,  London,  in  order 
J  oirectually  to  qualify  himself  for  the  medical  profes- 

which  he  was  afterwards  precluded  from  following  by 
lelicate  state  of  his  health.  In  1719  the  university  of 
len  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 

011  which  occasion  he  read  his  inaugural  dissertation 
led  *  De  Tacultate  Oculi  ad  diversas  Rerum  Compu- 
:n  Distaiitias  se  accommodante,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  1719,  4to., 
conlirmcd  his  friendship  with  Boerhaave,  which  con- 
)d  uninterruptedly  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1738. 
^JS  ho  succeeded  Dr.  Woodward  as  professor  of  physic 
roshaiu  Collc:];o,  when  he  commenced  a  course  of  lec- 
;  on  chcuiisiry,  which  were  published  by  his  friend  Dr. 
js  Wilson  in  1771,  London,  8vo.  At  a  later  period  he 
ro'iue&ted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  I 


early  elected  a  fellow,  to  remodel  their  PharmacopaMa  of 
which,  in  an  improved  form,  he  published  a  translation  in 
1 746,  London,  6vo.     He  died  Olh  April,  1771. 

Although  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  medicine  had  been 
his  chief  ohjects  of  study,  there  were  probably  few  depart- 
ments of  science  in  which  he  did  not  possess  more  than  ordi- 
nary knowledge.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  ma- 
thematics and  astronomy,  Mith  which  his  writings  show  that 
he  had  considerable  acquaintance.  Besides  editing  the  edi- 
tion of  Newton's  *  Principia*  which  appeared  in  1726,  he 
Eublished, — 1,  *  Epistola  ad  Amicum  de  Cotesii  Inventis,' 
ondon,  1722,  4to.;  2,  *  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philoso- 
phy,' London,  1728,  4to.;  and  3,  *  Lectures  on  Physio- 
logy,' London.  1733,  Svo.  His  communications  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  admitted 
a  fellow,  8th  December,  1720,  extend  from  voL  32  to  vol. 
62,  and  among  them  may  be  noticed,  1,  *  Remarks  on  an 
Experiment  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  the 
falsity  of  the  common  opinion  respecting  the  force  of  bodies 
in  motion.'  1723 ;  2,  *0n  the  Locus  for  three  and  four  lines, 
celebrated  among  the  antient  Geometers,'  1763;  3,  '  Kep- 
ler's Method  of  computing  the  Moon's  Parallaxes  in  Solar 
Eclipses  demonstrated  and  extended  to  all  degrees  of  lati- 
tude,' 1771 ;  4,  •  Geometrical  Solutions  of  three  celebrated 
Astronomical  Problems,*  1772,  &c.  Among  the  MSS.  found 
by  his  executors  were — 1,  '  History  of  Trigonometry  ;*  2, 
*  Comment  on  Newton's  Principia ;'  3,  *  Treatise  on  Spherics 
and  Sperical  Projections  ;*  4,  *  Dissertation  on  the  Screw  of 
Archimedes ;'  5,  *  Principles  of  Mercator's  and  Middle  Lati- 
tude Sailing;*  and  some  others  enumerated  in  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's  *  Dictionary.'  His  library  contained  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  mathematical  works,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Abbd  Gallois, 
which  took  place  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  The  whole  of 
them,  together  with  those  of  his  fViend  Dr.  Wilson,  were 
sold  by  auction  soon  after  his  death.  The  number  of  lots 
was  3885,  and  the  gross  proceeds  701/.  17^.  ^d.  (See  Cator 
logue,  with  price  of  each  lot  annexed,  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.) 

(Hutton's  Dictionanj ;  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham 
Professors ;  Thomson's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c) 

PEMBROKE  COLLEGE.  OXtX)RD,  was  founded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  fiite  of 
Broadgnte  Hall,  an  ancient  seminary  for  students  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  It  originally  belonged  to  tlie  priory  of 
St.  Frideswide,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  place  where 
the  novices  of  that  house  received  their  first  education.  It 
was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Segrim  Hall,  or  coiruptly 
Segreve  Hall.  It  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Broad- 
gate,  from  the  width  of  its  entrance.  It  was  one  of  the  pur- 
chases which  Wolsey  attached  to  his  intended  college,  anfl 
at  the  dissolution  was  confirmed  to  Christ-Church  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  its  rent  being  then  valued  at  no  more  than 
thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence.  Dr.  John  Budden,  the 
last  principal  of  Broadgate  Hall,  died  in  1620. 

The  new  foundation  took  place  a  few  years  after  this,  in 
consequence  of  a  bequest  from  Thomas  Tesdale,  Esq.,  of 
Glympton  in  Oxfordshire.  Mr.  Tesdale,  having  bequeathed 
5000/.  to  purchase  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  certain 
fellows  and  scholars  from  the  free-school  of  Abingdon  in 
any  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Abbot,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  other  trustees,  intended  at  first  to  place 
this  foundation  in  Baliol  College;  and  preparations  were 
made,  and  even  a  portion  of  building  was  undertaken,  at 
Baliol  College  for  the  reception  and  residence  of  Tesdale*s 
scholars.  The  design  however  not  having  been  carried  into 
full  effect,  they  determined  to  found  a  new  college  on  the 
site  of  Broadgate  Hsdl,  and  in  the  meantime  estates  were 
purchased  for  the  endowment  in  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire, 
llie  plan  was  now  assisted  by  a  second  benefactor,  Richard 
Wightwick,  B.D.,  some  time  of  Baliol  College,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  East  Ilsley  in  Berkshire,  who  engaged  to  make 
over  some  estates  in  aid  of  the  endowment. 

The  corporation  of  Abingdon  next  petitioned  the  king  that 
he  would  constitute  a  college  within  Broadgate  Hall  which 
was  accordingly  done  by  letters-patent, dated  June  22, 1624, 
the  said  college  to  be  known  by  the  naiiie  of  *The  master, 
fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  college  of  Pem  broke,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  of  the  foundation  of  King  James,  at  the  cost 
and  charges  of  Thomas  Tesdale  and  Richard  Wightwick.' 
It  received  the  name  of  Pembroke  from  W'iHiani  Herbert, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  university,  whose 
i^te^e»t  was  liberally  employed  in  its  est^blwl  iment ;  and  it 
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consibtcd  of  im  fellows  and  EchoUrs  besides  tlie  master. 
Ttmr  of  the  fellows  uf  TcsJale*5  fuundaticm  aie  to  be  chosen 
fiom  bis  rclutivfs;  two  of  Wightwick's  must  bo  either  re- 
lated to  lum  01-  bear  the  same  name.  The  rest  are  elected 
from  ihe  fiee-iichool  at  Abingdon. 

Udo  feUowjibip,  to  be  held  by  a  native  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey,  was  founded  by  King  Charles  L,  iu  1636.  Sir 
Jt)hu  Benet,  K,B..  afterwards  Lord  Ossulslone,  endowed 
two  fellowshipa  nnd  two  scholarships,  about  the  year  1672, 
to  which  all  members  of  the  college  and  others  are  eligible 
who  lire  not  akeady  on  some  foundation  ;  and  Sir  John 
Philipps,  Bait.,  founded  one  fello\vship  and  one  scholarship 
in  1749.  Several  scholarships  and  exhibitions  have  also 
been  atlded  by  other  benefactors.  The  foundation  at  present 
oonsists  of  a  roaster,  fourteen  fellows,  and  twenty- nine 
achoiars  and  exhibitioners.  Tlio  total  number  of  members 
%vhose  names  are  on  the  books  of  the  college  b  a  hundred 
and  eighty. 

Tbo  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  are,  the  rec- 
tories of  SlilTord  in  EsseXg  Coin  St.  Dennis  hi  Glourcster- 
shire,  Sibson  in  Leicesteishiie,  St.  Ablates  in  Oxford, 
llingshall  in  Suffolk,  and  Brink  worth.  Cod  ford  St.  Peter 
and  Lyddiard  MUlicent,  in  WdUhire,  with  the  vicarage  of 
Thiarock  Grays  in  Essex,  the  donalivenS  nf  Colnbrw^k  in 
Berks,  and  Uxbridgo  in  Middlesex,  and  the  curacies  of 
West  Haroldston  and  Lumbston  in  Pembrokeshire* 

Among  persons  of  nole  educated  in  this  college  are  Kd- 
mund  Bonner,  bishop  of  London;  Sir  Thomas  Brown; 
Carew,  earl  of  Tolnuss ;  Pym  ;  Black  stone  [  Sbenstonc  ;  Dr. 
Smuuel  Johnson  ;  and  Newcome*  urchbisihop  of  Armagh. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  of  Pembroke  College 
are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  foundation,  but  the  hall  is 
the  same  that  belonged  to  Broad  gale.  The  chapel  is  a  late 
building,  consecrated  in  1732. 

< Chalmers's  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford;  Ojford 
Unity,  Calendar  for  I840.> 

PEMBROKE  HALL,  CAMURIDGE,  nowmoregene- 
rally  called  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  was  founded  under 
the  name  of  Valence  Mary,  by  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  the  widow 
of  Aymer  do  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1347,  when  she 
endowed  it  with  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master, 
six  fellows,  and  tw*o  scholars.  King  Henry  VL  is  said  to 
have  trebled  the  revenues  of  the  college  by  bestowhig  on  it 
the  priory  of  Linton,  with  ilsappurtenanees,  and  the  rectory 
and  manor  of  Soliam.  H  is  liberality  obtained  him  the  name 
of  a  second  founder. 

The  present  number  of  fellowships  in  this  college  is 
fourteen,  open  to  all  persons,  with  this  limitation,  that 
no  more  than  three  shall  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  same 
county, — London  and  Middlesex  however  being  reputed 
separate  counties.  There  is  also  in  the  election  to  that  fcl- 
)6wshtp  which  was  established  by  xVnhbisliop  Grindal,  fur- 
meily  master  of  the  college,  a  prefurenco  given  to  a  scholar 
educated  at  St.  Bees*  school  in  Cumberland.  Alihough 
1^"  tlj^re  may  be  no  fellowship  vacant,  yet  a  candidate  is  never 
considered  as  superannuated.  When  mure  than  ten  of  the 
fellowtjliips  are  filled,  six  of  the  fellows  mu'-t  be  in  orders. 

There  are  also  tw o  by -fcl Ion  ships,  one  founded  by  William 
Smart,  Escj.,  of  Ipswich,  with  a  preference  for  the  scholars 
on  his  own  foundation  in  this  college;  tlie  other  founded 
by  Betijamin  Lany,  D.D.,  formeilybishopof  Ely  and  master 
of  this  college 

The  !>cholarsbips  belonging  to  this  college  are  numerous, 
viz.  six  foundalion  scholarships,  of  the  vearly  value  of  28/, 
each;  eight  Greek,  seven  founded  by  Thomas  Watts,  D.D., 
and  the  olher  by  Thomas  James,  Esi[.  Of  these  the  four 
iicnior  scholarships  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  14/.  each,  and 
the  four  junior  of  the  yearly  value  of  12/.  each.  Six  stholur- 
shipB,  two  founded  b>  William  Smiu-l,  Es<i.,  and  four  by  Ralph 
Scrivener,  E^q.,  of  the  yearly  value  of  j/.  each,  with  u  pre- 
ference foj'  tliose  who  have  been  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Ipswich;  three,  founded  by  Archbishop  Giindal, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  2S/.  each,  for  scholars  educated  at 
St.  Bees*  school.  There  are  several  others  founded  by  Ser- 
jeant  Moses,  who  presided  over  the  college  during  the 
lime  of  the  Common  wealth,  of  the  yearly  value  of  jt)/. 
each,  for  scholars  educated  at  Clirist's  Hospital,  which 
exhibit  ions  they  hold  in  jiddilion  to  olhers,  of  the 
vearly  value  uf  mL  each,  allowed  by  the  governors  of 
the  school ,  one  of  the  yearly  value  of  It)/.,  founded  by  Mr. 
John  Holmes,  for  a  scholar  educated  at  Bhickrode  school 
in  Lancashire;  six,  founded  by  Charlt!*  Parkin,  M.A.,  for- 
merly  rector  t>l'Uxburgh  m  Norfolk,  of  the  yearly  value  of 


5(iL;  of  these,  five  are  for  scbolwi  of  1 
gchool,  and  the  other  far  a  scholar  of  ll»  i 
Bowes  in  Yorkshire  ;  wkeu  there  tn  no  i 
scholarships  are  at  the  free  dispo^«f  iiei 
college ;  one,  founded  by  W^illiifO  Stmt;  T 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  d  tit) 
80/.,   for  a  superannuated  sclioltr  ef  I 
school ;  and  one,  of  the  yearly  value  of  ll,  I 
Long,  D.D.     Besides   these    then?  U9  i 
founded  by  Robert  Mapletofl,  D.D.,  fcrmedyi 
others,  to  which  the  colleg:e  have  made  such  u 
three  fiixars  may  have  12/.  topL   miiK.    TI* 
one  scholarship  does  not  pi 
holding  others  on  different  i 

The  benefices  in  the  patroui*^  'rniqti 

rectories  of  Rawrelh  in  Essex,  ^  itfn^il 

tingdonsbire,   Cawstou    and    Sail  m  Nv-rfolk,  mk\ 
lirigham  and  Earl  Stonham  in  Suffolk,  mill  Us  \ 
of  Soliam  in  Carobrldgeshirer  Wttrcsluy  m  Hi 
shire,  and  Saxthorp  and  Tilney  in  Norfolk. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  Iba  1 
may  be  reckoned  the  Aichbisbops  Grmdil  r  ' 
Bishop  Fox,  Bishop  Ridley,  and  Bi«h  ■    *    *- 
Gray,  and  Mason,  the  ]M)ets;    I>r.  1^  ti 

an  eminent  astronomer ;    Stanley,  edi; 
the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

Pembroke  Hall,  situated  on  tW  e^^t  =id«  urXn 
Street,  consists  of  two  courts  of  i^ 
about  95  feet  by  55.    The  hall  w  i 
is  about  42  feet  by  27.     On  the  east 
is  a  small  detached  building,  erected 
talning  a  large  hollow  sphere,  used  ns  a  kctu. 
chapel  was  built  by  Matthew  Wren,  bt&hop 
u  design  by  bis  nephew  Sir  ChristopUer 
dedicated  in  1665. 

A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  this  college  is  ] 
British  Museum,  m  the  Harlcian  MS.  734.  ' 
queen.    The  number  of  members  on  the  1 
lege.  March  18,  1840,  wtis  129.  four  feilowshiisl 

( Ly sons' Ma D^wj  ^n'/..  Cam br.,  p.  1<''-i' 
Coli,  and  Halls  of  Cumbr. ;  Cambr. 

PEMBROKESHIRE  is  a  maritin 
extreme  west  of  South  Wales :   it  is  boundcii  \ 
the  counties  of  Carmarthen  ond  Cardigan,  oti  it 
by  St.  George's  and  the  Bristol  channels.    TL«| 
St.  David's  Head  to  the  borders  uf  Carmarth 
miles;   from    Strumble  Head  on    the  north 
Gowan*s  Head  on  the  south,  31  miles, 
about  150  miles  in  circ  urn  fere  nee,   with  ft  wjl 
coa^vtdinc  above  lOD  miles  in  extent:    it  cont&iiai' 
square  miles,  or  358,000  acres.     The  gross  pofi 
i83i  was  61,424,  being  an  increase  of  ^  per  < 
census  of  18'2l.      Haverfordwest,  the  *    ir  ii  m 
miles  distant  from  Loudon  by  the  mfii^  Iri 

healing  and  disiance  \\\  a  direct  litic 
miles.     In   amount  of  population    1" 
fourth  of  Welsh  counties,  and  forlv 
Wales. 

Surface;  Cmtsl;  Bivers. — Petnbrokeshtre 
marked   features.      The  surface   is  gencralW  J 
without  any  extensive  plains,  or  mountains 
elevation.     Being  surrounded  on  three  sides  tyl 
intersected  by  the  great  oestuary   of  Milfoni  ] 
course  of  the  rivers  is  short,  and  there  are 
none  of  muguilude.    The  south-west  winds  are 
rious  to  the  growlh  of  timber,  ofwhicli  there  ii] 
in  sheltered  valleys ;  the  want  of  it  gives  a  I 
ance  to  many  parts  of  the  country  where  ^^^*^'  i 
Tbe  Precclh  mountains,  a  range  running 
guard  to  the  borders  of  Curmarlhenshire,  m      _ 
in  length,  and  attain  a  height  of  1  754  feet  abovelj 
Tnvfgarn  ridge  is  67.1  feet  high.     The  higho 
boutheni  district  is  Bollon  Beacon,  327  feel. 

The  river  Teivi  runs  into  the  sea  with  a  tiortherli 
at  the  northern  extreme  of  the  county  ;  ihe  moutl 
l>edud  by  a  dangerous  bar.     At  Cil^'jrran  and  St.] 
are  twu   villages,   whose   inhabitants    sup|>nrt   ihd 
chielly  by  lisbing.     Proceeding  ulun;*  ihe  coast  to  I 
ward  for  about  8  miles,  is  Iho  town  of  New] 
isidernble  importance,  but  now  decayed.     ^ 
Fishguard  slaiids  on  a  bay  formed  hi  ii 
river  Gwaiii.     Thi!>  bay  is  about  3  iii> 
we*t,  with  fiom  30  to  70  feet  of  water  ii. \i 
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!  &nc1  mud;  it  is  open  to  thenorlh-we«f,  but  h  the  | 
ort  of  shelter  on  the  we^sl  coaat  of  Wale-J,  In  While- 
_ay  there  ore  some  remarkable  hillocks  of  bUmn  sanil. 
Sl  David's  Head,  51^  54'  N.  Isit.,  6"  17'  W.  lung.»  lies 
^ter  of  small  islets  called  I  he  Bishop  and  his  Clerks, 
isoast  here  turns  to  the  southward,  and  shorlly  aflor 
I  the  bay  of  St.  Bride,  about  8  miles  hroad  and  as  many 
'\;  off  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  there  ore  several 
f  islands.  There  are  two  1i(^hlhoui»e«  on  St.  Anne'a 
I  at  the  north  entrance  of  Milford  Haven.  This  great 
/,  called  in  Welsh  Aber-daii-Gleddou,  or  the  mouth 
» two  Cleddous,  is  about  20  miles  in  lenj^tii  from  St. 
Head  lo  the  confluence  of  the  East  and  Wust 
lu ;  the  mouth  Is  about  2  miles  wide,  and  it  varies 
sat  width  to  half  a  mde  throughout.  It  contains  nu- 
I  bays  and  creeks,  completely  landlocked,  free  frum 
and  rot'ks,  with  excellent  anchorage  from  5  fathoms 
lft»  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
>uthern  coast  presents  a  wild  and  inhospilable  a])- 
ace;  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  precipitous 
1 150  feet  high,  without  any  port  before  we  arrive  at 
a  town  which  is  situated  near  the  suuth-east  extre- 
ft  the  county.  The  coast-Une  is  extremely  irregular, 
be  general  bearing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Teivi  lo  Su 
I's  Head  is  west-south-west,  from  thence  toSt.  Gowan^s 
9kd  south  east,  and  from  St.  Gowan^s  Head  to  the  boun- 
1^*  in  Carmarthen  Bay  north-east  by  east  (true).  Off  St. 
•^icVs  Head  lie  Ramsey  Island  and  the  Bishop  and  his 
irk* ;  oir  the  southern  point  of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  the 
nds  of  Skomar,  Skokham,  Grasbolm ;  and  15  mdea  ca^^t, 
Smalls  lighthouse  on  a  rock.  Caldy  Island  lies  about 
biles  south  from  Tenby,  and  has  a  lighthouse  on  it. 
Pembrokeshire  has  no  rivers  of  importance.  The  two 
-rm  Cleddau  or  Cleddy  are  the  principal:  the  eaiitern 
risies  in  the  Precelli  mountains;  the  western  in  the 
vest  part  of  the  county  near  St.  Calherine*Sj  runs  by 
iwest,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  for  small  ves- 
ad,  uniting  with  the  East  Cleddy  about  5  miles  below 
Dwn,  falls  intoMdfurd  Haven.  The  other  nvei*&are 
cvern,  which  empties  ilsclf  into  the  hay  of  Newport, 
itayn  at  Fishguard,  and  theSolva  into  St.  Bride's  Bik}\ 
i  mail-coach  road  from  Loudon  enlors  Pembrokeshire 
ruvernspite.  The  mail  arrives  at  Hobhs'  Pomt,  the 
in  of  the  Irish  steam-packets,  at  12h.  34m.  a.m.,  and 
Pembroke,  261  miles  from  Loudon,  at  Hi.  9m.  a.m.,  quit- 
^  that  town  for  London  at  Jioon,  and  Hobhs  Point  at 
N .  20m.  The  principal  cross-ropds  are  from  St.  David's 
tt»tigh  Fishguard  and  Newport  to  Cardigan,  32  miles; 
David's  to  Haverfordwest,  IG  miles;  Tenby  to  Pem- 
Ite,  lU  miles.  There  is  a  railroad  from  the  coal-mines  at 
ifCsmoor  to  the  sea  at  Saundersfoot. 
'Climate. — The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  Pembroke- 
ire  is  mild,  and  not  subject  to  great  variations  of  tempe- 
kkre,  hut  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  charged  with  saline 
imlations  from  the  Atlantic  during  south-west  winds,  and 
onsequeiUly  damp.  The  higher  or  northern  pait  of  the 
lOty  has  a  considerably  lower  temperature. 
90ology. — If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
IKl\>rokeshire  from  east  to  west,  we  find  the  stratified  rocks 
tU  of  lixat  line  composed  of  slates,  grit,  and  shales ;  lo  tlie 
tH  the  older  rocks  are  surmounted  by  the  Silurian  rocks, 
red-sandstone,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  coal- mea- 
ls*. The  whole  surface  ia  greatly  diversified  by  traprmks 
rating  forth  in  many  places,  and  altering  the  structure  of 
^  sedimentary  deposits.  The  anlhraciie,  stone-coal,  or 
\tSi  tract  bisects  the  country ;  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
^t  basin  of  South  Wales,  covering  the  whole  coast  of 
ttmarthen  Bay.  The  northern  edge,  commencing  near 
ijwen  Pointy  runs  about  west  by  north  to  the  Cleddy  opposite 
lebech;  then,  with  a  westerly  direction,  by  Harroldston 
tltsels,  where  the  older  Silurian  rocks  wedge  into  tt,  to 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea  in  St.  Bride's  Bay ;  it  there 
idens,  and  runs  north  as  far  as  Brawdy.  The  southern 
ge,  commencing  at  Tenby,  bears  the  same  general  diree- 
in,  crossing  the  Cleddy  at  Chert :  the  band  narrowa  to  three 
lea  aoutli  of  Haverfordwest,  and  again  spreads  out  tu- 
rds St,  Bride's  Bay.  The  culm  is  contained  in  beds  of 
lie  and  sand^itone,  overlying  millstone-grit  and  carbon i- 
ous  limestone.  The  scams  vary  firom  three  feet  to  a  few 
liua  in  thickness,  and  abound  in  dislocations  and  contor- 
na.  The  fossil  plan  lis  are  the  same  as  in  other  eoal- 
di,  Neuropteris  gigantea,  Pecoptei'is  conchitica.  &c.,  to- 
her  vviih  vai  ious  Lepidodendra  and  Calaraites, which,  from 
ir  fractured  candUiou,  uie  indelerminiiUe,  The  mill- 
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stone  grit  piiases  npwartk  into  the  coal,  and  downward* 
into  the  curbonifcrous  limestone.     It  U  generally  a  haid, 
whitish,  silicious  i^andstone,  intractable  for  building,  bub 
excellent  for  the  road*.    The  carboniferous  limestone  dips 
beneath  the  millslone-grit,  forming  o  girdle  round  it  in  the 
eastern  district,  but  disappearing  in  the  west;  a  spur  runs 
off  from  Carcw,  and  terminates  at  Pembroke  dockyard: 
another  band  extends  from  between  Gaiter  Point  and  Old- 
castle  Head  on  the  south-east  coast  to  West  Angle  Bay  at 
the  mouth  of  Milford  Haven,  where  it  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide.      Pembroke   stands   upon   this  band.      Tho 
southern  part  of  the  county,  fi*om  Stackpole  on  the  east  io 
near  Castle  Martin  on  the  west,  is  of  the  same  formation  ; 
and  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  presents  a 
greater  extent  of  carboniferous  hmeslone  to  the  view  than 
is  anywhere  else  laid  open  in  Great  Britain.     The  clitVs  are 
about  150  feet  high,  almost  everywhere  abrupt,  and  full  of 
fractures  and  contortions.  There  are  frequent  funnel-shape«l 
cavities  and  fissures,  to  which  the  sea  has  access.     Of  lhe«e 
the  most  remarkable  is  Bosbeston  Mere.    It  is  about  100 
yards  from  the  sea ;  and  at  times,  when  a  heavy  surf  beats 
on  the  shore,  reports  as  loud  as  artillery  are  heard  from  ir, 
whilo  it  throws  up  jets  of  water  forty  or  fifty  feel.  There  are 
also  many  cauldron-shaped   hollows,  which  are  filled  with 
trees  that  could  not  bear  upon  the  plain  surface  exposure  lo 
the  south-west  gales.     Several  sj^cies  of  fossil  Spinfcra  and 
Terebralulm  are  found  in   this  formation.     The  old   red- 
sanibilonc  enters  Pembrokeshire  near  Tavemspite;  throw- 
ing out  a  promontory  at  Cyflic,  it  girdles  the  carboniferoug 
limestone,  and  tapernig  away,  disappears  opposite  Slebech. 
This  is  the  only  development  of  oM  red-sandstone  near  tho 
coal-field^  all  the  olhcre  are  to  the  south  of  it,  supporting 
the  carboniferous  limestone  in  long  ndi^es.    It  is  generally 
of  a  red  coluur,  though  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  grey 
and   yellowish  sandstone.     No  organic  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Pembrokeshire  sandstone.    The  next  in 
order  are  the  Silurian  rocks,  comprising  all  those  strata  of  ] 
more  antient  formation  which  were  included  under  th« 
names  of  grauwackc  and  transition  limestone,  until  classified  ' 
by  R.  J.  Murchison,  Esq.     These  form  a  narrow  band  rising  i 
from  beneath  the  old  red*&andstone,  and  contain  specimens  of  | 
Asephus,   Terebratula,   Trinucleus,  Orthis,  Leptaena,  &c. 
Rocks  of  iff  neons  origin  protrude  in  many  places.     Front 
Roche  Castle  near  St,  Bride*g  Bay,  in  a  north -cast  direction,  n  j 
ridge  of  trap,  called  Trafgarn  ridge,  673  feet  high,  runs  to  Am- 
blcstoue,  and  appears  again  at  intervals  along  the  Precelli  j 
roni^e.     Another  ridge  from  Benton  Castle,  with  an  inter- j 
ruplion  from  a  narrow  band  of  Ihc  upper  Silurian  rocks,! 
supports  the  coal-field,  is  then  covered  by  it,  and  reappear!  1 
on  ibe  sea-coast  in  the  soutli  part  of  St,  Bride's  Bay,     Bolton  l 
Beacon,  327  feet,  the  highest  ground  in  soulb  Pembroke*] 
shire,  is  on  this  ridge, 

Tlie  whole  of  the  northern  district  is  composed  of  rocks  of  j 
the  Cambrian  system  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  intersperse^  [ 
with  occasional  protrusions  of  the  igneous  rocks.  There  are  , 
no  tluvinl  or  lacustrine  deposits  in  Pembrokeshire.  Betweeti 
St.  Davids  and  White&and  Bay,  at  the  bays  of  Freshwater  1 
East  and  West,  and  near  Stackpole  promontory,  there  are  j 
considerable  hills  of  blown  sands,  extending  sometimes  mora  j 
than  a  mile  inland,  covermg  hills  at  heights  of  1 5D  feet  abovol 
the  strand,  and  containing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  land*] 
shells,  three  or  four  species  of  Helices  and  Bulimi,  These] 
hills  seem  to  have  remained  stationary.  At  Gupton  Burrows^  J 
Newgale  Sands,  and  St.  Bride's  Bay  are  two  examples  of  J 
forests  submergGd  by  the  ocean,  where,  after  severe  storms;^  ] 
the  sands  being  woslied  away,  a  stratum  of  clay  and  peaty  j 
earth  appears.  ihtuU'^h  which  the  slumps  of  trees  are  seem.] 
in  a  growing  position.  Copper-ore  has  been  found  in  small  I 
quantifies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David's,  but  not] 
sufficient  to  repoy  the  cost  of  working.  Slate  quarnes  are] 
opened  in  the  PivcclH  mountains  and  near  St.  David's  ;  IhoJ 
quality  of  the  slates  is  inferior  to  those  of  North  AVale5.J 
Coal  is  the  only  mjneral  besides  slate  which  is  worked 
Pern brokci^h ire :  it  is  of  that  description  called  anthracite,  oirJ 
stone  coal,  the  dust  or  smaller  portion  of  which  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  culm,  Tlie  best  coal  andj 
culna  are  raised  at  Land^hipping,  on  the  shore  of  Milfoidi 
Haven.  A  considerable  quantity  of  good  coal  is  also  raised  i 
at  Kingsmoor  and  Kilj^etty,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  hy  i 
a  railway  lo  the  sea  at  Saundersfoot,  where  a  dock  has  bcea^ 
built. 

Soil;  JgiictiUure.^ThQ  geological  formations  of  this 
county  presenting  great  variety,  it  follows  that  the  soil  in 
dkilereut  quarters  is  equally  various.    On  the  soutliern  part 
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of  the  county,  the  limestone  and  old  red-sandstone  forma- 
tions afford  soils  of  excellent  quality:    somo  districts  near 
St  David's,  and  along  the  coast  towards  Fishguard,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
barley ;  but  in  the  coal  district  and  the  slaty  ridge  of  the 
Precelli  mountains,  the  land  is  very  inferior.     The  state  of 
agricultitre  is  as  various  as  the  soil :    in  the  hundreds  of 
Castle  Martin  and  Roos,  and  part  of  Narberth,  a  better 
system  of  husbandry  prevails  than  in  the  upper  or  Welsh 
district,  although  this  is  very  far  from  being  such  as  would 
he  approved  by  a  scientific  agriculturist.     Considerable  ad- 
vance has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years,  although  a 
general  want  of  capital  among  the  farmers  presents  a  great 
check  to  any  rapid  progress.    The  breed  of  black  cattle, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  Martin  breed,  are  bought 
in  droves,  for  the  supply  of  the  I^ondon  market  principally, 
where  they  bear  a  tolerably  good  character.    The  breed  of 
horses  is  much  esteemed;    they  aie   rather  small-sized. 
Leases  for  lives  were  formerly  the  most  usual  tenures.     The 
farm  buildings,  from  this  reason,  were,  with   the  excep- 
tion of  certain  properties,  small,  and  in  bad  condition.  The 
tenants  grew  crop  after  crop  until  the  land  was  exhausted, 
and  the  landlord  was  but  an  annuitant  on  his  own  estate. 
A  better  system  of  leasing  tenements  now  prevails,  and  few 
old  leases  are  renewed.    The  farms  vary  in  size  from  30 
acres  to  800  and  1000,  the  great  proportion  being  from  100 
to  200  acres.     The  candidates  for  small  farms  being  far 
more  numerous  than  for  the  farms  of  greater  size,  the  rents 
of  the  former  are  higher  in  proportion.     Farms  in  the  good 
soils  let  from  1/.  to  1/.  \5s.  per  acre;    decreasing  to  10^., 
7».,  and  even  3s.      The  cottages  are  generally  built  with 
mud  walls,  a  low  thatched  roof,  a  round  wattle  and  daub 
chimney  starting  up  from  the  front  wall,  close  by  the  door. 
Farm  servants  are  kept  in  the  house.    Labourers  live  in 
their  own  cottages.  The  condition  of  the  poor  varies  greatly : 
the  poor-rates  are  very  high  at  St.  David's  and  Wiston,  and 
very  low  at  Tenby. 

Z>m«ofw.— Pembrokeshire  is  divided  into  seven  hun- 
dreds, viz. : — 

Narberth,  to  the  South-East,  11,942  Inhabitants. 


Castle  Martin, 
Roos,  1 

Dewisland,  i 
Kemys,  j. 
Kilgcrran,  f 
Dungleddy, 


South, 
West, 

North,     I 


5,024 

113,455 

110,358 

14.818 

5.021 

7,839 


Centre, 

There  are  148  parishes,  of  which  three  are  partly  in 
Caermarthenshire.  and  seven  market-towns.  Three  mem- 
bers are  returned  to  parliament  from  Pembrokeshire ;  one 
for  the  county,  one  for  Pembroke,  and  one  for  the  Ha- 
verfordwest district  of  boroughs. 

Haverfordwest,  the  capital  town,  is  situated  on  the  West 
Cleddy,  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  very  steep  hills. 
Haverfordwest,  with  the  contributory  boroughs  of  Narberth, 
Fishguard,  and  St.  David's,  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. The  borough  contained  in  1831,  4139  inhabitants. 
By  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  the  council  consists  of 
4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  The  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's, 
in  the  gift  of  the  corporation,  has  a  net  income  of  131/. 
The  rectory  of  St.  Thomas,  patron  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
319/.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Martin's  80/.  Haver- 
fordwest is  principally  occupied  by  shopkeepers,  mechanics, 
and  persons  of  moderate  independent  fortune,  for  whom  the 
cheapness  of  the  place  is  an  attraction.  House-rent  is 
not  low  compared  with  other  parts  of  Pembrokeshire. 
Wages  are  low ;  but  a  good  mechanic  earns  from  14*.  to  20*. 
a  week.  Coals  are  brought  from  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Liverpool.  The  poorer  classes  use  the  stone-coal  broken 
small,  and  made  into  balls  with  clay.  This  fuel  gives  great 
heat,  but  has  an  unpleasant  smell.  The  streets  of  Haver- 
fordwest are  narrow,  ill-paved,  steep,  and  slovenly,  but  the 
town  contains  many  excellent  residences.  The  river  Cleddy 
is  navigable  at  spring-tides  to  Haverfordwest,  for  vessels  of 
1 00  tons  burthen ;  at  neaps,  for  little  above  30  tons. 

Fishguard,  Ifi  miles  from  Haverfordwest,  and  a  contri- 
butory borough,  is  increasing  though  slowly  in  size,  but  it  is 
not  very  flourishing.  It  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 
The  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  is  worth  111/, 
per  annum.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  meadow- 
land  lets  at  4/.  an  acre:  in  the  rest  of  the  parish  the  average 
is  about  15,9.  There  are  some  farms  as  large  as  300  acres, 
and  some  let  as  low  as  5/.  a  year ;  the  tenures  are  various,  for 
Jjfe,  for  terms,  and  from  year  to  year.  Corn  and  butter  are 
exported;  caaJ,  culm,  limestone,  and  shop  gooda  imvott«d« 


On  the  20th  February,  1 797,  a  French  force  of 
men  landed  here,  who,  after  a  few  days'  rioting  a 
surrendered  to  600  yeomanry  and  inhabitants  ha 
Narberth,  contributory  to  Haverfordwest,  ar 
distant  from  that  town,  on  the  high  road  to  Lo 
population  of  2589.  It  is  ill-built  and  not  pav( 
active,  thriving,  and  increasing  place,  being  the4 
of  a  large  district,  which  is  supplied  by  it  with 
Houses  are  continually  building,  chieiiy  15/.  or 
the  rents  are  high,  and  they  are  speedily  occi 
average  size  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  is  3C 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew  with  the  curacy  of  Robes 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  the  net  income  is  4] 
St.  David's,  a  contributory  borough,  at  the  e] 
of  the  county,  1  mile  from  the  sea«  16  miles  from 
west,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  bishops,  but  is  nowar 
able  village,  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  The  ro 
bad  on  all  sides.  It  is  inhabited  almost  exclus 
clergy  who  perform  the  duties  of  the  cathedra 
mers,  and  cottagers,  a  few  of  which  last  live  by  1 
peculiar  kind  of  woollen  stuff  worn  by  the  nativ 
Wales.  The  poor-rates  are  very  high,  but  ho 
low,  that  a  house  which  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  let  for  150/.,  cannot  let  here  at  8/.  The  1; 
contains  80  acres.  The  benefice  is  a  perpetua 
the  net  value  of  1 10/.  per  annum,  in  the  gift  of  t 
The  corporation  of  the  cathedral  church  com 
canons,  who  divide  between  them  an  average  ne 
135/.,  eight  vicars  choral,  of  whom  four  or  live 
and  a  lay  vicar,  always  organist ;  a  treasurer,  with 
of  46/. ;  precentor,  86/. ;  chancellor,  30/. ;  and  eigl 
aries  of  whom  the  net  income  of  the  highest  : 
the  lowest  1/. 

Pembroke  lies  in  a  rich  country  on  a  na\igab 
Milford  Haven.  The  town  consists  of  one  long 
ning  east  and  west,  and  gradually  ascending  to 
which  is  situated  on  an  abrinit  rocky  promoni 
west  end.  Pembroke,  with  Tenby,  Wiston,  ai 
returns  a  member  to  parliament.  By  the  Mui 
porations  Act,  Pembroke  is  divided  into  two  war 
porate  body  consisting  of  six  aldermen  and  eigh 
cillors.  The  parliamentary  and  municipal  boui 
coincident  here  and  at  Haverfordwest.  Thepof 
1831  was  6511.  The  size  of  the  farms  in  the  ^ 
part  of  the  borough  varies  from  50  to  -250  acres ;  t! 
farm  of  400  acres.  Leases  are  generally  for  lives, 
parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas, 
united  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  are  in  the  patrol 
John  Owen :  net  income  439/.  In  the  parish  of 
about  2  miles  from  Pembroke,  on  the  sliore  of  Milfo 
is  situated  the  naval  dockyard  and  arsenal,  which  wa 
hither  from  Milford  in  i814.  This  is  the  most  i 
establishment  in  the  county;  it  occupies  about  6 
land,  and  when  the  improvements  contemplated  ai 
gress  shall  be  completed,  it  will  be  the  finest  buildii 
the  kingdom,  capable  of  having  on  the  stocks  at 
time  five  or  six  first- rates,  and  a  considerable  numbe 
of  smaller  size.  The  station  of  the  Waterford  stean 
is  at  Hobb*s  Point. 

Tenby,  a  small  seaport  at  the  western  extreme 
marthen  Bay,  12  miles  from  Pembroke,  and  oneol 
tributary  boroughs,  has  1942  inhabitants.  Tliere 
trade  at  Tenby :  it  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  nn 
watering-place,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  both  by  th 
of  its  scenery  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  neigl 
headlands.  Some  of  the  Plymouth  and  Brixham 
boats  make  Tenby  their  station  during  the  fishinj 
The  rectory  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
come  317/. 

Milford.  13  miles  fVom  Pembroke,  over  the 
the  usual  road,  which  is  very  bad,  and  the  fe 
expensive — population  about  4000 — was  a  high 
perous  town  till  the  removal  of  the  dockyard  am 
establishment.  The  custom-house  and  quarantin 
lishments  are  situated  here.  Farms  in  the  neighb 
vary  from  25  acres  to  250 :  land  near  the  town  lets 
acre ;   at  a  distance,  about  1/. 

Wiston,  with  745  inhabitants,  contributes  to  the? 
district  of  boroughs :  it  is  8 J  miles  direct  from  Porab 
the  road  is  very  en  cuitous ;  and  4^  miles  from  Haveri 
The  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
dor,  has  a  net  income  of  164/.  Tliere  are  farms 
small  as  12  acres,  and  one  as  large  as  .3*20 ;  they  are  e 
(Vom  year  to  year,  one  on  lease  for  life,  but  Done  foi 
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MinUig  Induxtrt/y  Manufactures,  and  Commerce*— 1i  has 
been  already  observed  that  cual  and  slato  are  the  only 
minerals  worked  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  mines  of  coal  are 
tituated  on  Milford  Haven,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Begelly 
nud  St.  Isseirs,  from  whence  a  railway  has  been  constructed 
to  convey  the  produce  to  Saundersfoot  in  Tenby  Buy, 
where  a  dock  has  been  built. 

Pembrokeshire  has  no  manufactures  worthy  of  notice. 
Some  hats  are  manufactured  at  Narberth,  and  the  cottagers 
Work  the  coarse  woollen  fabric  usually  worn  by  the  Welsh 
peasantry.  The  commerce  is  very  limited;  the  exports  are 
coal,  culm,  and  agricultural  produce ;  the  imports  chieily 
timber  from  Canada  and  shop  goods  from  Bristol.  The 
fisheries  on  the  north  coast  were  formerly  valuable,  but 
the  fishermen  neglect  all  but  the  salmon  and  shcll-fish. 
The  fishingrboats  of  St.  Dogmael's  are  from  8  to  20  tons 
burthen,  with  frum  6  to  8  men  each. 

itcc/^*/a*//ca/ i>ir/A7ow*.— Pembrokeshire  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  and  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and.wiili 
the  exee)>tion  of  a  few  parishes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  belonging  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Caermarthen.  There  are  1 48  parishes,  of 
vrhich  three  arc  partly  in  Caermarthenshirc,  and  1 3 1  benefices, 
the  average  net  income  of  which  is  about  134/..  the  highest 
being  430/. ;  there  are  only  three  exceeding  400/.  per  an- 
Kium. 

The  Crown,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  appoints     .       40 

The  Bishop 13 

Chapter,  Corporations,  and  Universities       .       18 
Private  persons        .         •         •         •         •       58 

No  report  from 2 — 131 

Assizes  are  held  in  spring  and  summer  at  Haverfordwest, 
and  quarter-sessions  four  times  a  year  at  the  same  place. 

Civil  History ;  Antiquities. — Pembrokeshire,  which  name 
is  derived  from  pen,  head  or  end,  and  vro,  an  inhabited  land, 
antiently  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Demetee.  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis  informs  us  that  it  was  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Arnulf  do  Montgomery  (brother  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury),  who  built  the  first  castle  of  Pern 
broke  of  stakes  and  turf.  In  the  same  reign  a  colony  of 
Flemings  settled  in  that  part  of  the  county  west  of  the 
Clcddy,  who  still  retain  their  nationality  completely  (fistinct, 
and  the  district  is  hence  termed  *  Little  England  beyond 
Wales.*  Richard  II.  landed  in  Milford  Haven  on  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland,  in  1399.  at  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrecli«)n  which  preceded  his  dethronement.  Henry 
Tudor,  carl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  landed  in 
Milford  Haven,  August  7,  1486,  with  about  2000  men,  and 
marcrhed  hence  towards  Shrewsbury,  greatly  increasing  his 
army  by  the  way,  for  the  Welsh  favoured  both  his  cause 
and  family.  Pembroke  has  given  the  title  of  earl  to  several 
noble  lamilies.  King  Stephen  bestowed  it  upon  Gilbert 
Strongbow,  son  of  Gilbert  dc  Clare;  through  his  grand- 
daughter Isabella  it  passed  into  the  family  of  Marshall. 
Henry  III.  gave  this  title  to  his  half-brother  William  dc 
Valentia  or  Valence,  from  whoso  family  it  passed  by  the 
Remale  line  into  that  of  Hastings.  The  dukes  of  Bedford 
a.nd  Gloucester,  sons  of  Henry  IV.,  also  enjo}ed  it,  as  did 
William  de  la  Pole.  Edward  IV.  created  his  son  earl  of 
I*embroke.  Edward  VI.  created  William  Herbert  earl  of 
R'embroke,  which  family  possesses  the  title. 

Pembrokeshire  is  rich  in  antiquities.  St.  David,  soon 
ftfier  the  British  synod  held  in  519  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
t>rcssing  the  Pelagian  heresy,  is  said  to  have  built  a  monas- 
tery at  Valiis  Rosina,  situated  near  Menevia  (St  David's), 
fbr  monks  to  support  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  own 
liaiids.  St.  David  translated  the  archbishopric  hither  from 
Caerleon,  in  the  sixth  century,  whence  the  town  took  his 
name.  This  see  was  generally  full,  and  enjoyed  the  arch- 
hishopric  until  930,  when  archbishop  Sampson  carried  off 
the  pall  with  him  to  Dole  in  Normandy.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  having  a  square  tower,  with  piimacles 
rising  from  the  centre,  at  the  intersection  of  the  north  and 
south  transepts.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  two  side 
aisles,  a  choir,  and  chancel.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns,  alternately  round  and 
octagonal,  five  in  number,  with  pilasters  at  each  end  sup- 
porting circular  arches.  Over  these  a  range  of  round  pillars 
support  smaller  arches  reaching  to  the  roof.  The  ceiling 
is  of  Irish  oak,  in  square  compartments  of  elegant  work- 
Dianship.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  134  feet ;  the  width  of 
the  nave,  32  feet;  aisles,  18  feet.    The  length  of  the  whole 


building  within,  307  feet.  The  arAitecturo  is  Norman 
mixed  with  the  early  |)ointed  order.  Some  of  the  arches 
of  the  gallery  are  Norman,  but  the  greater  number 
are  Gothic.  The  architraves  are  highly  ornamented  with 
frets,  diagonals,  and  foliage.  The  choir  is  placed  imme- 
dialely  under  the  tower,  which  is  supported  by  three 
Gothic  and  one  Norman  arch,  all  springing  from  Nor- 
man pillars,  llie  bishop's  throne,  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  choir,  is  of  carved  oak,  unequalled  in  bcaUty  save  by 
that  of  Exeter.  A  low  screen  separates  the  chancel  from 
the  choir.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  of  small  square  varie- 
gated tiles.  The  roof  is  painted,  and  enriched  with  the 
arms  of  benefactors.  There  are  21  stalls  carved.  In  the 
nave  arc  several  monuments  of  bishops  and  other  digni- 
taries. Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  an  altar 
tomb  to  Edmund  Tudor,  carl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Owen 
Tudor,  by  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  father  to 
Henry  VII.;  also  the  shrines  of  St  David  of  Rhys  ap 
Gryffydd,  prince  of  Wales,  of  his  son,  and  of  two  bishops. 
The  north  transept  is  occupied  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew.  Adjoining  the  cloisters  are  the  fine  remains 
of  the  collegiate  chantry  of  St.  Mary's,  founded  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  Blanche  his  wife,  and  bishop  Adam  Hoton  con- 
jointly. The  palace  of  St.  David's,  a  magnificent  ruin,  was 
erected,  in  1335,  by  Bishop  Gower;  it  is  built  round  a 
court  1-20  feet  square.  The  bishop's  hall,  on  the  south-east 
side,  is  58  feet  by  23 ;  the  king's,  on  the  south-west  side,  88 
feet  by  30.  These  two  sides  alone  remain.  An  open  arched 
parapet  in  the  Gothic  style  adds  greatly  to  its  external 
beauty. 

Pembroke  Castle  stands  on  the  extremity  of  an  elevated 
rocky  promontory,  running  from  east  to  west.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  informs  us  that  it  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  It  is  of  Norman  architecture  mixed  with  early 
Gothic.  The  principal  tower  remains  perfect.  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  this  castle  made  a  gallant  defence 
for  the  crown,  under  Colonels  Langhorne  and  Powell ;  it 
was  taken  and  dismantled  by  Cromwell,  in  1648.  Under 
the  keep  is  a  spacious  natural  cavern  called  the  Wogau, 
about  80  feet  by  GO.  Henry  VII.  was  born  in  this  castle. 
Manotbccr  Ca.stlc,  near  Tenby,  is  an  extensive  ruin,  whose 
massy  remains  prove  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  im- 
portance; it  was  founded  by  the  family  of  Barri,  of  which 
Giraldus  Sylvester,  surnamed  Cambrensis,  was  a  member. 
He  was  bom  here,  and  the  church  contains  a  sepulchral 
elfigy  of  him.  Near  St.  Gowan's  Head  is  a  cell -cut  in  the 
face  of  the  steep  cliff,  inaccessible  except  by  a  llight  of  steps. 
Here  St.  Gowan  lived,  and  performed  miraculous  cures. 
Lame  and  blind  pilgrims  are  still  conveyed  hither  by  their 
friends,  anointed  with  a  poultice  of  the  clay  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and  left  there  to  bask  in  the 
sun.  It  is  also  frequented  as  a  wishing-place ;  the  wisher,  if 
he  performs  certain  ceremonies  with  due  faith  in  their  elh- 
cacy,  is  certain  of  having  his  wish  fulfilled  within  the  year. 
At  Lamphey,or  Llanfydd,  near  Pembroke,  are  the  remains 
of  a  former  palace  of  the  bishops,  alienated  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  by  him  granted  to  Walter  Devereux,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Hereford. 

Cilgcnan  Castle,  on  the  Teivi,  was  built  by  Marshall,  earl 
of  Strigal  (Chepstow),  after  he  had  cotiquered  Gryffydd, 
prince  of  Wales,  in  1 223.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  same  river 
are  the  remains  of  the  monaster}*  of  St.  Dogmael,  founded 
by  Martin  of  Tours,  who  conquered  the  land  of  Kemmies, 
in  the  reign  of  William  I. ;  it  was  endowed  and  made  an 
abbey  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary. 
The  island  of  Caldy  belonged  to  St.  Dogmael's. 

Picton  Castle,  at  the  continence  of  the  two  Cleddys.  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  A  prcceptory  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  established  at  Slcbech 
before  1301.  Pille  Priory  was  founded  by  Adam  de  Rupe, 
in  1200,  of  the  strict  order  of  Benedictines,  called  Tyron. 
At  Nevern  near  Newport  there  is  a  curious  British  cross, 
formed  of  a  single  stone,  two  feet  hn)ad,  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  richly  decorated.  Near 
Pentre-Evan,  in  the  same  parish,  is  a  cromlech,  probably 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  several  other 
Druidical  remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  of 
Nevern  is  a  very  venerable  pile,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  county.  Besides  the  remains  above  enumerated  are  the 
castle^  of  Carew,  Narhcrth,  Haverfordwest,  Banton,  Llahei- 
den,  Newport,  Roch,  Tenby,  castles  in  Pulslatcr  Bay  near 
Peiuhrokc,  the  priory  and  bridge  of  Haverfordwest,  Llanfeth 
Court,  &ic. 
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1  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  3  males  could 

•i'  well;  and  the  state  of  instruction  of  the 

was  not  ascertained.     None  of  the  alleged 

uf  a  heinous  nature ;  6  were  offences  against 

r  offences  against  property  attended  with  vio- 

iccsi^inst  property  unaccompanied  by  violence, 

.'3  of  simple  larceny,  and  the  remaining  6  were 

s  of  a  lia;ht  character.    Of  the  20  persons  con- 

'.verc   imprisoned   for  various  periods   of   six 

under ;  2  for  above  six  months  and  under  one 

was  transported  for  15  years.    Of  the  26  ac- 

.ere  found  not  guilty  on  trial;  in  the  case  of 

.s  found;  and  in  one  cose  there  was  no  prose- 

bcr  of  persons  registered  to  vole  for  the  county 
1834-5,  was  3664;  in  1835-6  there  was  an  in- 
J,  the  number  of  persons  qualified  being  3866. 
re  were  1296  persons  in  the  county  quahfled  to 
"ics  under  6  Geo.  IV..  c.  50. 
-  onlv  two  savings'-banks  in  the  county.  The 
Icpositon  and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the 
jars  was  as  under : — 

1835.  183&  1837. 

of  depositors    .     1230  1362  1417 

of  deposits  .  41,827/.  45,107/.  48,047/. 
'?. — According  to  the  Charity  Reports,  the  in- 
ulowed  schools  in  the  county  is  412/.,  and  the 
'.  is  applicable  to  purposes  of  education  in  schools 
-d.  Tne  following  summary  is  taken  from  tho 
lie  of  the  Education  In(}uiry  made  in  1833  on 
.  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kerry  :— 

SchoitU   Scholuis.    TulaL 

.)Ols  .  .  .8 

t'  children  at  such  schools ; 

m  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  .  .  38 

Ft^jDales       •  •  56 

Sex  not  specified      .  131 


Infant-schools 
Daily-schools 
Sunday-schools 


8cholai9. 

2,  containing;        27 
10  .  362 

91  .  7,736 


225 


ols  .  .  .193 

)f  children  at  such  schools; 
^m  4  to  14  years: — 

Males 

Females 

Sox  not  specified 

Schools        .  .201 

children  under   daily  in- 
on 

.schools       .  .  .145 

of  children  at  such  schools ; 
rom  4  to  1 5  years  :  — 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


6,003 


6,318 


2,693 
2.584 
5,859 


11,136 

een  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where 
r  school  exists,  and  tho  children  who  are  instructed 
(1229  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 
'hool:  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school  children 
portunity  of  resorting  to  other  srhools  also,  but  in 
imber,  or  in  what  proportion  duphcate  entry  of  the 
lildren  is  thus  produce<l,  docs  not  appear.  Twelve 
contain ino;  719  children,  which  are  both  daily  and 
-school?,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  du- 
entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far 
.  In  some  of  the  Sunday-schools,  adults  and  aged 
as  well  as  children  attend ;  and  two  Sunday-schools 
itioned  where  some  are  said  to  attend  at  eighty 

Maintenance  qf  Schooh, 


tioa  of 

Bf  CBdomnent.  Dy  tubKrii-tion. 

Bj  pwvmcnl* 
from  Khulnni. 

SublHrip.  BDCl  pBT- 

mrni  from  ^choiari 

mU. 

ScbU. 

Ur>. 

Scho- 
lar!. 

Srhl..  ;  »fho- 
1    ***"• 

Schlf. 

Srho- 
lnr4. 

9^'  ^ 

19 
4 

6S3         lo         Tl^'    153 

i-is     i:a  1 10,400.      4 

214 

4,15i 

SC2 

1 

I 

11 

539 

al 

23 

068       143 

11.119 

ICG 

4.0-7 

14 

840 

schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
tatement,  are— 


The  schools  established  since  1818  are  — 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  104,  containing  2,227 
Sunday-schools       •  115  .  9,241 

Se\'en  boardinj^schoolt  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  given  above.  All  religious  denominations,  in- 
cluding the  Established  Church,  disclaim  the  fact  of  educa- 
tion being  confined  in  any  of  the  schools  in  the  county  to 
children  whose  parents  are  members  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  4  schools  in 
this  county. 

PE'MPHIOUS  is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  consisting  of  tho 
eruption  of  one  or  more  rather  large  blisters,  containing 
serous  fluid,  and  terminating  either  in  thin  scales,  in  super- 
ficial excoriations,  or  in  ulceration.  The  common  and  most 
acute  form  of  Pemphigus  is  usually  preceded  by  shivering, 
and  accompanied  by  slight  feverishness ;  the  eruption  ap« 
pears  on  some  part  of  the  body  from  one  to  four  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  illness,  with  a  pricking  sensation  and 
bright  redness  of  the  part  afifected.  Within  24  hours  after- 
wards the  blisters  begin  to  rise,  and  increase  in  size  till  they 
are  most  frequently  as  large  as  nuts,  but  often  much 
larger,  and  sometimes  smaller.  They  then,  after  two  or 
three  days,  burst,  and  leave  the  skin  raw  and  painful.  A 
thin  scab  usually  forms  over  the  exposed  skin,  and  after  a 
few  days  more,  drops  off  and  leaves  it  healthy,  but  redder, 
and  with  a  thinner  cuticle  than  natural.  The  treatment 
should  consist  of  gentle  purgatives,  and  cooling  medicines 
and  diet ;  the  local  applications,  if  any,  should  bo  mild 
dressings,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  raw  sur- 
faces from  th^  air  and  injury.  The  disease  will  thus  usually 
run  its  course  to  natural  recovery. 

A  more  obstinate  form  is  the  chronic  pemphigus,  which 
occurs  in  old  or  very  debilitated  persons.  The  blisters 
appear  one  after  the  other,  through  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  some  breaking  out  while  others  are  healing  or  ulcerat- 
ing or  even  sloughing.  They  are  so  commonly  the  accom- 
paniments of  other  more  serious  disorders,  that  the  local 
affections  of  the  skin  in  these  cases  are  seldom  the  objects 
of  peculiar  treatment ;  if  the  condition  of  debility  on  which 
they  are  grafted  can  be  relieved,  they  also  will  soon  dis- 
appear. 

A  third  form  is  that  termed  infantile  or  gangrenous  pem- 
phigus. It  is  entirely  confined  to  children  and  especially 
affects  those  who  are  less  than  five  years  old.  It  occurs 
sometimes  as  an  epidemic,  and  is  very  common  among  tho 
children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  white  blisters,  burnt-holes,  eating-hive,  &c. 
The  blisters  in  this  form  are  usually  succeeded  by  deep 
ulcers,  which  enlarge  rapidly  and  discharge  profusely,  and 
have  dark  livid  edges  apd  a  remarkable  smell.  The  child 
at  the  same  time  becomes  emaciated  and  weak,  and  often 
about  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease  sinks  into  a  state  of 
debility  which  soon  terminates  fatally.  All  the  usual 
modes  of  treatment  being  found  useless.  Dr.  Stokes,  by 
whom  this  form  of  the  disease  has  been  particularly  de- 
scribed, sought* out  a  remedy  which  had  been  commonly 
used  with  success  by  an  empiric,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
juice  of  the  great  figwort  {Scrophularia  nodosa),  which  was 
made  up  into  an  ointment.  He  has  since  used  it  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  swollen  and  ulcerating  parts  having 
been  previously  poulticed,  the  ointment  should  be  melted, 
and  applied  over  them  very  gently  with  a  soft  feather.  This 
ointment  is  prepared  by  stirring  the  young  leaves  of  the 
Scrophularia  in  a  small  quantity  of  unsalted  butter  till  it 
acquires  a  full  grass-green  colour.  It  is  of  considerable 
utility  in  many  diseases  of  the  skin  besides  that  for  which 
it  was  first  employed.  In  pemphigus  its  use  should  be 
combined  with  nutritious  diet  and  tonics. 

PEN.  This  simple  but  useful  little  instrument  was 
formerly  made  of  reed,  but  the  quill  has  been  used  in  this 
countrv  for  that  purpose  for  about  five  hundred  years. 

Of  the  common  method  of  making  pens  by  hand  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak ;  we  shall  therefore  only  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  manufacture  of 'quill  nibs.*  Ihe  barrel  of  the 
()uill  in  the  first  place  has  both  ends  cut  off,  and  is  divided 
down  the  centre ;  the  halves  are  then  laid  on  their  convex 
side  and  the  edges  shaved  smooth;  after  this  they  are 
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divided  into  three  or  four  lengths  each,  and  the  end  of  each 
length  is  made  into  a  pen  by  a  small  machine,  which  at  one 
stroke  makes  the  slit  and  cuts  the  shoulders ;  they  are  then 
finished  by  being  nibbed  by  hand.  Small  pocket  machines 
may  be  bought  at  the  cutler's  for  making  pens  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nibs  ;  but 
they  are  expensive,  and  require  careful  usage,  or  they  soon 
get  out  of  order. 

The  pen  used  for  German  text,  old  English,  iiigrossing. 
and  other  black  hands,  as  they  are  called,  is  not  generally 
known.  It  differs  in  make,  but  still  more  in  application, 
from  that  employed  for  ordinary  writing.  The  nib  is  made 
as  broad  as  the  thick  or  down  stroke  of  the  writing  is  in- 
tended to  be,  and  in  using  it  no  pressure  is  required  to  open 
the  nibs,  as  in  making  a  thick  stroke  by  the  common  pen. 
The  only  use  of  the  slit  is  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  the 
point,  and  to  form  a  channel  for  the  ink.  For  very  large 
writing  two  other  slits  are  sometimes  made,  one  in  each 
shoulder ;  a  pen  made  in  this  manner  works  more  freely, 
and  does  not  tire  the  band  so  much  as  if  made  with  one  slit 
only.  The  fine  or  up  strokes  are  produced  by  throwing  the  pen 
to  one  of  the  angles  of  its  nib,  generally  that  to  the  left  of  the 
hand  in  writing,  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  a  practised  hand 
can  produce  in  this  manner  the  finest  hair-stroke.  These 
pens  are  made  of  the  turkey  quill,  the  goose  quill  being 
too  weak  for  the  purpose.  In  making  the  slit,  in  all  quills, 
but  more  particularly  in  these,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  well  scraped,  as  the  upper  surface,  being  formed 
of  fibres  lying  in  rings  around  the  quill,  will  otherwise 
eause  the  slit  to  be  ragged.  The  shoulders  of  these  engross* 
ing  pens  should  be  well  hollowed  out,  so  that  they  may  be 
nibbed  several  times  without  the  necessity  of  mending  the 
other  parts  of  the  pen.  In  nibbing  them,  a  sloping  cut,  or 
false  nib,  must  first  be  made,  to  reduce  the  substance  of 
the  quill,  which  would,  if  this  were  not  done,  be  clumsy,  and 
deliver  the  ink  too  fast.  This  i*emark  applies  also  to  the 
common  quill,  though  in  a  smaller  degree.  The  real  nib 
must  then  be  made  perpendicular  to  the  quill,  and  the 
knife  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  more  oflT  the  right 
than  the  left  side,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  wliich  re- 


presents the  back  of  a  pen  fit  for  writing  6erm:in-text  letters 
an  inch  long.  The  object  in  sloping  the  nib  is  to  render  the 
pen  more  convenient  for  describing  curves,  &c.,  for  by  hold- 
ing the  elbow  rather  awayfram  the  side,  as  in  drawing,  the 
nib  may  be  more  easily  brought  to  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees with  the  line  of  writing,  so  as  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  position  of  the  diSerent 
parts  of  the  letters.  On  account  of  this  angular  position  of 
tho  nib,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  rather  wider  than  the 
thick  stroke  of  the  writing. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  steel  or 
other  pens  for  the  turkey  quill,  wlych  is  short  and  of  small 
diameter,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Steel  Pens. — Owing  to  the  constant  necessity  for  mending 
quill  pens,  the  loss  of  time  consequent  thereon,  and  the  in- 
equality of  the  writing,  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and 
ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  produce  some  more  durable 
siib<ititute.  The  only  substitute  however  which  has  attained 
to  anything  like  general  use  is  the  steel  pen.  These  pens  are 
manufactured  to  an  amount  in  quantity,  and  at  a  cost  so 
small,  as  hardly  to  be  credible.  Different  makers  have  dif- 
ferent modes  of  operation,  but  the  following  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  method  employed.  In  the  first  place 
flat  pieces  of  steel  are  cut  out,  of  the  shape  required,  by  a 
stamping-press;  they  are  then  placed  unaer  another  press, 
which  pierces  the  holes  and  cuts  the  slits ;  and  they  are 
struck  into  their  convex  shape  by  a  third  press.  They  are 
then  polished  and  tempered.  The  polishing  is  managed 
in  rather  a  curious  manner;  a  quantity  of  pens  are  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cylinder,  leaving  a  considerable  space  un- 
occupied ;  this  cylinder  is  attached  at  each  end  to  a  crank, 
the  axes  of  which  are  connected  by  a  wheel  and  set  in 
tnotion  by  a  handle  or  by  machinery.  Thus  by  being  rubbed 
iM^inst  each  other  the  pens  come  out  well  polished,  and 
with  all  the  burrs  or  sharp  angles  leit  by  the  cutting-presses 
rubbed  smooth.  Sometimes  the  steel  of  which  these  pens 
Are  made  is  alloyed  with  silver,  platinum,  rhodium,  or  other 
^inetals,  which  improves  the  elasticity,  and  in  some  cases 
iJUluiAbi  rust ;  but  thin  Rlloy  considerably  increases  the  ex- 


pense, and  in  the  case  of  rhodium  to  an  amount ; 
ficient  to  prevent  its  use. 

liuby  Pens. — Pons  made  of  gold  with  a  small  r 
nib  seem  to  be  perfect,  some  having  been  u 
knowledge,  for  years  without  needing  to  be  rep 
the  price  is  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  possibili 
coming  into  general  use. 

Fountain  Pen  —  is  a  pen  made  with  a  re 
its  stem  or  holder,  to  supply  ink  for  some  tii 
replenishing.  The  nib  is  in  most  cases  supplied 
valve,  which  may  be  closed  when  not  in  use. 

Music  Pens.— There  are  two  pens  used  for  the 
writing  music ;  the  one  to  rule  the  lines,  and  tl 
make  the  dots.  The  former  is  a  piece  of  bra: 
prongs  or  points,  in  each  of  which  is  a  channel 
which  is  supplied  from  a  small  cup  in  the  solid 
pen  just  above  the  division  of  the  points.  The 
mere  tube  with  a.  hole  in  its  side  for  supplying 
and  a  small  wire  or  piston  fitted  within  it.  Tfc 
between  the  wire  and  its  case,  and  the  dot  i 
placine  the  pen  upon  the  spot,  and  pressing  the 
upon  the  paper. 

Geometric  Pen.  This,  is  an  instrument  invente 
an  Italian,  for  drawing  geometric  curves.  These 
by  combination  be  made  to  form  an  almost  infi 
of  patterns.    It  is  supported,  as  shown  in  the  < 


three  legs  bowed  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  iwt 
work  within  them.  These  legs  shut  together  bj 
at  the  top  for  the  convenience  of  package.  Attac 
joint  is  a  stem  or  axis  X,  upon  the  lower  end  of 
fixed  the  toothed  wheel  A ;  Uiis  stem,  with  its  wli 
tionarv,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument  n 
it.  Just  above  tlie  wheel  A  is  a  small  tube  or  i 
to  which  is  attached  an  arm  carrying  two  boxei 
dies  for  supporting  the  wheels  DB;  the  spindle 
tinned  downwards,  and  terminates  in  a  socket  o 
which  passes  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil  or  trta 
two  wheel  boxes  DB  on  the  one  arm,  and  the  soc 
the  other,  may  be  fixed  at  any  part  of  their  respej 
by  means  of  screws  for  that  purpose ;  fixed  to  I 
is  a  small  circular  plate  of  metal  with  a  inillco 
which  the  instrument  is  moved  around  ite  axis  by » 
and  finger.  , 

The  sort  of  curves  produced  by  this  mstrumci) 
upon  three  circumstances:  first,  the  relativ^  « 
wheels  A  and  B ;  second,  whether  the  wheel  U  » 
or  not,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  two  arms 
directions  contrary  or  similar  to  each  other  (thi* ' 
no  effect  otherwise,  and  may  be  of  any  convenient  i 
third,  on  the  relative  distance  of  the  tracer  i 
spindle  E,  and  of  that  spindle  from  the  axis  X.  * 
be  expressed  as  the  relative  distance  of  TEoudB 

The  following  diagram  gives  an  idea  of  a  fewol 
simple  curves.  The  number  of  parts  or  leave 
figure  depends  on  the  first  of  the  tliree  circumsUi 
mentioned  :  iov/ig.  1  the  wheels  A  and  B  must 
fot  Jig.  2,  as  4  to  1 ;  and  for  the  rest,  as  3  to  1 
second  circumstance  depends  whether  the  loops 
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te  curve,  iLs  \nfg$.  1,  2 »  and  3;  or  on  tbe  outer 

lie  others;  and  katly,  up^n  the  tbiid  cireum- 
ids  the  Bhapeuf  iho  puinis  or  loops  theras*elve*, 
I  curves  given  above^T  E  must  be  less  tUaii  E  X, 
is  revereed,  ibe  curves  assiiiae  a  most  curious^ 
and  sometimes  beautiful  aniiiigeraent. 
iteA  that  I'i/S  curves  may  bo  produced  by  the 
twelve  wheels,  the  i»mulld$t  having  eight,  the 
I,  and  so  on  to  ninety-six  teeth,  and  that  by  the 
.  few  pieces,  spirals  with  a  circular  base*  and  pur- 
\  spiral  of  Archimedea.  may  be  produced, 
er  informal  ion  the  reader  is  referred  to  Suardi*;* 
ied  *Nuovo  Istrumento  per  la  De«cri?ione  di 
reAntichi  e  Moderue/ &c. ;  and  to  Adiim*s  Geo- 

H,    [Shriups] 

TY,  in  its  original  and  proper  sense,  is  a  pre- 
isbmeut  impuscd  by  statute  upon  parties  guilty 
fences.  This  term  ia  also  used  to  denote  a  sum  of 
b  a  party  to  a  contract  has  engaged  to  pay  in 
lales  iiis  engagement*  Penalties  imposed  by 
itrictly  regulated  by  statute;  but  with  respect  lo 
lated  hy  contract,  I  he  rule  is  neither  so  strict  nor  so 
I  one  cfassofea^es  the  courts  of  common  law  have 
f  awarding  damages  commensurate  to  the  in- 
g^  though  tbe  parlies  have  agreed  that  a  ^xed 
I  piid  by  way  of  penalty.  In  a  secund  elass»  the 
immon  law  posseis  this  power  of  limiting  the 
ecovered  hy  at^tion  to  the  amount  of  injury  sus- 
f  where  the  plaintiffi  by  bringing  an  action  of 
r  of  covenant  ut stead  of  an  action  of  debt,  aban- 
im  to  the  penalty.  In  a  ttiiid  class,  ihe  ttctual 
injury  is  capable  of  being  ascertained,  but  the 
jmmon  law  are,  from  the  form  of  tbe  proceed- 
tely  bound  hy  the  contract  of  the  parlies.  Hero 
f  equity  interpose  to  relieve  the  jiarty  from  ttie 
iction  of  the  penalty,  (Cuniyns's  i>f;crf4/,  Chan- 
—4  D  2J  In  a  fourth  class,  although  the  sura 
:o  bo  paid  upon  the  doinj;  or  the  omission  of  a 
net  may  bo  obviously  (lis  pro  portioned  to  the 
injury  suaUinetJ,  yEt  if  there  be  no  means  of  as- 
he  amount,  or  if  it  be  expressed  in  tlie  contract 
B  to  be  paid  shall  be  regarded  not  as  a  penalty, 
idateil  daniflges,  that  is,  as  the  sum  ascertained 
I  between  the  parties  as  the  pecuniary  amount 
y.  neither  courts  of  law  nor  courts  of  equity  can 
recovery  of  the  stipulaied  sunt.  Where  however 
\  is  stipulated  to  be  paul  in  ihe  event  of  the  non* 
smDller  sums  at  a  particular  timo.no  agreement 
5  parties  can  »o  far  alter  the  real  nature  of  tbe 
as  lo  convert  this  sum  into  liquidated  damages. 
MM  the  disltnctian  between  a  penulty  and  liqui- 
get  is  often  ditbcult  to  ascertain,  and  some  of  the 
J  this  head  are  not  easily  reconciled.  , 
i  class  of  cases,  those  in  which  the  interference 
)f  equily  is  necessary,  is  much  narrowed  by  tbe 
9  With  111.,  a  n,  s.  b,  under  which,  in  actions 
record  upon  any  bond  or  penal  sura  for  the  pei* 
f  covenants  or  agreements  contained  in  any  in- 
ed»  or  writing,  tbe  plaintiff  is  required  to  slate 
)s  of  ooTenant  or  agreement  which  he  has  suh- 
damai^es  are  to  be  assessed  accordingly.  If  the 
cover  in  the  action,  judgmont  is  entered  up  for 
r',  but  ex^ecution  issues  only  for  the  damages 
the  jury  upon  tho  breaches  stated  and  proved, 
nt  remaijiing  as  a  security  against  future  breaches 
>  covenant  or  agreement,  or  of  other  corcnants  or 
contained  in  ihesamcinstrumt^nl  and  protected 
D  penalty.    [Bond;  Dauaqe»*] 


It  was  formerly  usual  to  insjerl  in  leases  a  stipukllon  tfiat 
if  the  rent  were  not  paid  on  the  day  on  which  it  hecamo 
due.  a  Hraall  sum  should  he  added  for  every  day  fUiring 
which  it  remained  unpaid.  This  graduated  penalty  is  called 
a  nomine  ptjente,  and  the  butilord  may  distrain  [Distresi] 
for  it.  A  nomine  poenro  ib  seldum  found  in  modern  leases, 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  being  cons^idered  sutUcicntly 
protected  by  a  clause  usually  intierled,  enabling  the  land- 
lord to  make  the  lease  void  in  casie  of  non-payment  uf  rent 
or  breach  of  other  coven unls. 

PENANCE  (in  Latin.  i^trm7^2fra)isacensureorpunblv- 
ment,  enjoined  by  the  eccle*iasticul  law,  for  the  purgation 
or  correction  of  the  soul  of  an  offender,  ui  consefiueiice  of 
some  crime  of  spiritual  cognizance  committed  by  hnu.  Thus 
a  person  convicted  of  uduUery  or  incest  was  adjudged  to  do 
penance  in  the  church  or  market,  bare-legged  atid  bare 
iieaded,  in  a  white  sheet :  and  wa^  required  to  make  a  public 
confession  of  his  crime,  and  toexpress  his  contrition  in  a  pro 
tecnbed  furm  of  words.  After  a  judgment  of  penance  bus  been 
pronounced,  the  ecclesiastical  C4>urts  tUdy.  upon  appUeaiiuQ 
by  the  party,  take  off  the  penance,  and  exchange  the  spiritual 
censures  for  a  sum  of  money  tu  be  paid  and  applied  to  piou^ 
uses.  This  exchange  is  called  a  commutation  for  penance ; 
nnd  the  money  af^eed  or  enjoined  to  be  paid  upon  such  a 
commutation  may  be  sued  for  in  tho  ecclesiastical  court. 

The  peine  forte  et  dme  imposed  upon  a  person  who  elands 
mule  on  his  trial  at  the  common  law  is  often  inaccurately 
termed  penance.     [Peine  Forth  et  DurkJ 

PENANG.  PULU  (or  Island  of  Penangh  is  the  scat  of 
government  of  the  British  possessions  in  ihe  Strait  of 
Malacca,  These  possessions  consist  of  the  Island  of  Penang, 
province  Wellesley,  the  provinces  of  Tknasserim.  Ma- 
lacca, and  Sinoapork.  Ih©  three  latter  are  noticed  under 
separate  heads. 

The  Island  of  Pcnang.  also  called  Prince  of  Wales*  Island, 
lies  between  :>*  If/ and  .3"  :iu'  N,  lat.,  and  between  100^ 
and  1  OD'  »'  E.  long*,  and  extenfis  from  soulh  to  north  about 
16  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  ei^ht  miles,  which  giveiJ 
a  surface  of  nearly  130  square  miles.  This  ialund  eouslsis  of 
a  mass  of  rocks,  which  occupy  about  two-lhirds  of  llie  sur- 
face, and  of  two  tmcls  of  alluvial  soil,  which  extend  on  the 
eastern  and  western  side  of  the  rocka.  The  western  plain 
is  mostly  a  swamp,  and  nearly  uninhabited  ;  but  tho  easiern, 
which  on  an  average  is  two  miles  wide,  and  opposite  George 
Town  more  than  four,  is  at  present  well  cultivated  and 
populous.  The  highest  portion  of  the  mountains  occupied 
the  midfile  of  the  island;  where  Mount  Elveira,  or  Mount 
Macalister,  rises  to  the  elevation  of  2500  feet,  accordiu!^  to 
an  eslimate.  Farther  north  is  FlagslalfHdl,  winch  is  2148 
feet  high,  acceding  to  measurement.  The  hills  which  lie 
between  this  highest  range  and  the  eastern  plain  rise  to  tbe 
elevation  of  fiUO  to  8Ct)  icet.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  except  their  summits,  whii'h  are  nake<l  for 
about  1{i\)  or  300  feel  fiom  ihe  highest  point  downwards. 
Along  thi2  sea  are  swampy  tracts  covered  with  mangroves, 
and  contiguous  to  them  mud  banks  which  frequently 
change  their  position  and  exlent.  From  the  belt  of  man- 
groves the  country  extends  in  gentle  undulations  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  has  an  indifferent  soil,  except  where  it  ii 
interrupted  hy  deeper  depresaions  conlaining  on  alluvial 
soil  which  yields  good  crops  of  viv^.  The  narrow  valleya 
which  extend  mlo  tbe  mountnms  have  their  slopes  covered 
with  a  tolerably  fertile  but  varying  soil. 

The  province  Wellesley  lies  ui^positc  Pulo  Penan j^  on 
tbe  Malay  Peninsula,  and  is  separated  frcnn  the  inland  by  a 
straitt  which  at  its  southern  extremity  is  neatly  lU  miles 
wide,  but  grows  narrower  farther  northward;  opposite  Foit 
Cornwallis  it  is  hardly  two  miles  wide.  Province  Wulle^ley 
extends  from  5"  lu'  lo  b""  38'  N,  lat .  and  lies  between  luu'' 
11'  and  Jno"*  18'  E.  long.  It  extends  along  (he  coa^i  abovit 
3I>  miles,  and  from  6  to  10  miles  inland.  On  the  ea^t  it 
borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Keddah.  or  Queda.  which  is 
dependent  on  Siam,  and  tho  boundary  on  this  line  was 
repfulated  in  lJ?31.  The  northern  boundary-line  is  formed 
by  the  river  Muda,  which  separates  it  from  Kodrlab,  and  on 
the  soulh  it  is  separated  by  tlie  river  Krean  from  the  slnle 
of  Perak.  The  area  is  csumated  at  160  square  mile>j.  The 
mountain-rangiis.  which  in  this  part  extend  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  [Malay  pEXiNStrr.A], 
do  not  approach  so  near  the  *»ea  as  to  enter  the  provmce, 
except  near  the  river  Juru  (5""  2U'  N.  Int.).  where  one  of 
their  ofl%eis  terminafes  in  the  Moratnjam,  a  lull  iboo  fiH-t 
higb«  tb^  wesiera  slopo  of  wbioU  lie^  wilbm  the  En^lisdi 
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territory.  The  roast-line  exhibits  a  narrow  sandy  l>elt  of 
low  land  in  the  northern  districts,  and  in  the  southern  a 
broad  mud  flat  covere<l  with  mangrove-trees  and  flooded  at 
high- water.  Behind  the  sandv  Ixilt  artd  mafigroves  there 
arc  extensive  alluvial  tracts  untler  rice  cultivation,  alternat- 
ing with  gentle  swells  of  light  soil  running  parallel  to  the 
eoast.  About  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast  there  are 
di*)'  alluvial  plains  which  stretch  south  and  north.  A  few 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  scattered  over  these  plains. 
The  soil  of  the  alluvial  plains  and  rice-grounds  is  superior 
in  fertility  to  lands  of  the  same  classes  on  Penang,  but  that 
of  the  hills  is  much  the  same. 

/?wr#.— There  are  no  permanent  streams  in  the  island 
of  Penang,  but  several  rivers  traverse  Wollesley  province 
from  east  to  west,  rising  in  the  elevated  mountains  in  the 
state  of  Kcddah.  These  rivers,  enumerated  from  north  to 
south,  are  Muda,  Pry,  Juru,  and  Krean.  All  these  rivers 
have  bars  at  their  mouths,  generally  with  seven  to  nine  feet 
water  on  them :  that  of  Pry  river  may  be  crossed  at  Hood- 
tide  by  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  at  least.  All  these  rivers 
are  navigable  for  moderate  sized  vessels  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  their  course  within  the  province.  Between  Muda 
and  Pry  rivei*s  is  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  called  Qualla 
Tulloh,  which  forms  a  good  harbour  for  boats ;  and  near  it 
is  an  extensive  village  of  the  same  name. 

Climate, — The  dry  and  wet  seasons  in  these  countries  are 
not  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
What  is  properly  called  the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  three 
months,  from  September  to  November,  but  showers,  and 
frequently  heavy  showers,  occur  in  all  the  other  months. 
Thus  rain  fell  almost  every  day  between  October,  1 789,  and 
June,  1790;  and  between  May,  1833,  and  April,  1834,  both 
included,  it  rained  1 1  j  days  on  Penang  plains,  IGG  days  on 
the  Flagstaff  Hill,  and  228  d^iys  in  Province  Wellesley. 
Droughts  of  considerable  duration  occur  at  intervals  of  four 
or  five  years,  and  still  longer  droughts  at  longer  intervals. 
The  quantity  of  rain  from  May,  1833,  to  April,  1834,  both 
included,  on  Flagstaff  Hill  was  116-6  inches,  on  Penang 
plains  65'5  inches,  and  in  province  Wellesley  79  inches. 
The  heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  is  greatest  in  June  and  July. 
A  hot  wind  is  not  known  within  the  straits.  The  highest 
temperature  in  George  Town  is  90"  and  the  lowest  704'' 
Fahr.  The  mean  annual  temperature  on  Penang  Hill  is 
71^  on  the  plain  70f,  of  the  mornings  7jf*,  from  mid-day 
to  4  o'clock  83f ,  of  the  evenings  after  sun-set  80°.  The 
average  monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  is  1 1°  and  the 
greatest  motithly  range  only  13°.  The  northern  half  of 
Wellesley  province  has  the  more  healthy  climate,  as  it 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  regular  change  of  sea  and  land 
breezes.  The  rainy  season  is  considered  the  spring,  and 
January,  February,  and  March  as  the  autumn ;  in  the  for- 
mer period  the  rice  is  sown,  and  in  the  latter  it  \s  har- 
vested. 

Productions. — Penang  derives  its  importance  partly  from 
the  cultivation  of  spices.  Pepper  has  for  many  years  been 
the  object  of  an  extensive  cultivation,  but  the  low  prices  of 
this  article  have  of  late  years  checked  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Previous  to  1807  the  average  annual  quantity 
was  nearly  four  millions  of  pounds,  but  it  decreased  rapidly, 
and  at  present  it  does  not  exceed  2000  peculs,  or  856,000 
pounds  weight.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  cultivation  of 
clove  and  nutmeg  trees.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  f^rench  and  English  to  transplant  these  trees  from  the 
Moluccas  to  several  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  India,  but 
none  of  these  attempts  seem  to  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, except  those  made  at  Bencoolen  on  Sumatra  and 
on  the  Island  of  Penang.  and  this  branch  of  agriculture  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Captain  Low  in  1835  estimated  the 
number  of  nutmeg-trees  in  30  plantations,  at  80,000,  and 
lie  says  that  about  45,000  of  them  were  bearing,  and  their 
annual  produce  was  130,000lbs. ;  the  number  of  clove-trees 
is  still  greater,  and  increasing.  The  mace  and  cloves 
grown  in  Penang  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  preferable  to  those  importel  from  Banda  and  Amboyna, 
the  mace  being  more  substantial  and  flaky,  and  the  cloves 
more  full  ana  richer  in  colour.  The  nutmegs  also  are 
thought  not  to  be  inferior.  Since  palm-oil  has  been  exten- 
sively usetl  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  in  England,  the 
plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  have  greatly  increased,  and  oil 
IS  made  by  the  Chinese  settlers  in  the  country  to  a  great 
extent ;  the  nuts  themselves  are  exported  to  Singapore,  the 
Tenasscrim  coast,  and  Rangoon.  The  sugar-cane  is  partially 
ciiilivated  ua  Pciiaug,  but  extensively  in  Province  Wcllcsloy, 


especially  in  Iho  central  and  southern  districts,  vhere  tiie 
sugar  ]>lantations  occupy  about  900  acres  of  land  ;  they  in 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  settlers.  These  people  ako 
cultivate  three  different  plants,  from  which  they  make  ift- 
digo,  but  the  product  is  too  crude  for  the  European  marbt 
The  leaves  of  a  plant,  called  nilam  by  the  Malays,  are  oeei* 
sionally  exported  in  considerable  quantities  by  Arab  trado^ 
who  use  them  as  stufllng  for  mattressin  and  pillows;  ii 
Siam  they  are  used  Air  making  perfumery.  Tobacco,  eoA^ 
and  cotton  are  only  raised  for  consumption.  A  eonsidenUe 
quantity  of  betel  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  stataof 
Keddah.  The  areca-nut,  whence  the  island  derives  in 
nanie(Arcca-nut  Island),  is  not  much  attended  to  at  present 
though  its  cultivation  constituted  the  chief  occupation  tf 
the  Malays,  who  first  occupied  the  island.  All  the  anct 
raised  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  is  brought  to  Penang 
and  hence  exported  to  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Rice  and  Indian  corn  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  cultivated 
Rice-land  in  Penang  yields  on  an  average  about  75  luli 
but  in  Wellesley  Province  more  than  100  fold.  As  ladiu 
com  is  considered  by  the  Malay's  far  inferior  to  rice  ufooi, 
its  cultivation  is  not  extensi^-c.  The  plantains  and  bauuH 
are,  next  to  rice,  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture,  aol 
in  times  of  scarcity  supply  in  some  measure  the  place tf 
grain.    Eight  varieties  are  raised. 

No  countr}'  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  possesses  a  gnster 
variety  of  fruit-trees  than  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  IbelwlHUi 
Archipelago.  The  fruit-trees  which  are  cultivated  tra  tk 
mnngostccn,  durian,  jack-tree,  champadah,  a  species  of  jaik. 
rambci,  rambutan.  the  Siafu  mango,  the  egg  mango. madoif, 
jamboo  kling  and  jamboo  ayer  mawah,  num  iium  (cynooMln 
caulitlora),  lime,  custard-apple,  mulberry,  pine-apple,  tb 
grape,  aiw  orange.  Many  other  fiuit-treos  are  found  iai 
wild  state  •)  the  forests  on  the  declivities  of  Mount  Mon- 
tajam,  ani'  their  fruits  are  brought  to  the  coasL  Ciptaii 
Low  mentions  twenty-three  different  kinds  of  fruit  brought 
from  the  skirts  of  Mount  Moratajam  to  Penang. 

The  same  author  gives  a  list  of  128  different  kiodsof 
trees  met  with  in  the  forests  of  the  country,  and  applicahfe 
to  building  and  other  domestic  uses.  Boa^builaing  lit 
favourite  occupation  with  the  Malaya,  and  they  build  good 
boats.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  fruits  of  several  tre« 
both  for  burning  and  for  culinary  purposes.  The  bark  of 
other  trees  is  used  for  tanning  leather  and  for  fisihlina 
The  India-rubber  tree  grows  along  the  western  bouaJu; 
of  Province  Wellesley.  Dammer,  or  the  resin  of  the  diB- 
mer-tree,  is  collected  and  used  for  paying  vessels.  Miaiah 
dammer,  or  wood -oil,  is  the  sap  of  another  tree,  and  ea- 
ployed  in  careening  ships.  There  are  also  t wen ty-i wo »p«itf 
of  ratans,  one  of  which  produces  dragon's  blood  :  and  tve^Te 
different  kinds  of  bamboos,  which  are  used  for  domestie 
inirposes.  The  wood  or  bark  of  some  other  trees  is  useiiu 
dyeing.  A  kind  of  cardamum  is  collecte<l  in  the  foreiB 
beyond  the  eastern  frontier,  and  exported  by  the  Chinesfc 
iBesides  the  native  vegetables,  which  are  numerous.  v» 
Chinese  cultivate  cabbages,  celery,  and  lettuce.  Peas  »ad 
carrots  thrive  well,  but  potatoes  have  not  succeeded.  Tben 
are  however  many  varieties  of  sweet  potato,  one  of  vbkb 
is  mutth  esteemed.  Yams,  both  red  and  white,  and  Frendi 
beans,  are  extensively  grown. 

Buffaloes  and  cattle  are  rather  numerous.  The  cattbHt 
reared  for  the  dairy,  the  cattle  for  slaughter  being fUetf 
imported  from  Keddah  and  Patani.  Tlie  black  buf&Ii  i> 
most  prized,  both  for  draft  and  slaughter.  The  annnilcflr 
sumption  of  cattle  on  Penang  and  by  the  shipping  is  tbBBt 
300  head.  About  400  buffaloes  arc  slaughtered  yett^- 
Goats  and  sheep  do  not  abound,  but  n  great  number  of  hV 
are  reared  by  the  Chinese.  Poultry  is  plentiful,  cspeMlf 
in  Province  Wellesley,  whence  upwards  of  120,000  areifr 
nually  sent  to  Penang.  A  great  number  of  ducks  are  rcsr^ 
and  their  salted  eggs  form  an  article  of  provision  for  nati^ 
prahras  and  Chinese  junks. 

Wild  animals  of  the  larger  size  are  found  in  Welle$!«T 
Province,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger.  Theek- 
phants  are  sometimes  exported  to  Madras,  and  used  in  ibc 
neighbouring  states  to  carry  the  tin  from  the  mines  to  th* 
coast.  They  are  also  killed  by  the  Malays  for  the  sake  of 
the  ivory.  The  rhinoceros  is  killed  for  its  horn  and  hidft 
There  arc  two  species  of  wild  ox,  and  abundance  i}(^ 
hogs  and  deer,  especially  in  the  forests  of  the  proviiwe^vliB' 
aUo  the  plandok,  a  hornless  deer  about  the  size  of  a  kan  { 
occurs  in  great  numbers.  There  are  also  sercrsl  kifldi  ^ 
monkeys. 
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Hs  arc  found  in  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  have 
,  beauty.  The  catchinjj  and  preterving  of  the  skins 
the  feathers  on,  of  the  larger  kinds  of  kingfishers,  is  a 
live  employment  of  the  natives.  These  skins  are  ex- 
rd  to  China,  where  they  are  used  for  embroidering 
cs.  The  other  birds  roost  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
3ir  feathers  are,  the  paj«ar,  which  has  a  brownish  crimson 
lage,  and  is  rather  larger  than  a  moor-fowl ;  the  large 
ig,  or  Argus  pheasant,  and  the  smaller  sort,  which  has 
iick  span;;led  with  eyes;  and  the  murragh,  or  the  pea- 
,  which  iias  a  magnificent  plumage  of  a  light  golden 

jnan^'  is  cheaply  and  plentifully  supplied  with  fish, 
les  the  porpoise  and  skate.  Low  has  enumerated  fourteen 
ioa  of  fish  whi«h  are  considered  as  poisonous  or  unwhole- 
J,  and  fifiy  others  which  are  eaten.  A  small  species  of 
le  frequents  the  strait  between  Penang  and  the  pro- 
3  at  intervals.  Fishmg-stakes  afford  nearly  exclusive 
loyment  to  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Malays.  There  are 
te'on  species  of  crabs,  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish.  A 
ies  of  sea-turtle,  the  hoR-billed,  is  frequent  in  some 
B?,  and  another  smaller  kind  in  the  rivers:  the  eggs  of 
species  are  eagerly  sought  aAer 

old,  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Malay 
insula,  does  not  occur  within  Wellesley  Province.  Tin 
some  years  ago  discovered  to  exist  in  some  places,  but 
)o  small  a  quantity  to  be  worked. 
\habitants  and  Population. — When  the  English  took 
3ssion  of  Penang  Island  (1 786),  they  found  only  a  few 
ety  families,  mostly  fishermen;  but  natives  from  the 
hbouring  countries,  as  well  as  Chinese,  and  Chuliahs 
1  Hindustan,  soon  Hocked  to  it,  and  the  population,  in 
»,  consisted  of  ten  difierunt  nations. 


Poptdation  oflhe  Island  of  Penang. 

ixed : — 

Europeans  and  their  descen dents 

790 

Armenians 

21 

Malays     . 

16,435 

Achinese  (Sumatra) 

350 

Battas  (Sumatra) 

561 

Chinese 

8,751 

Chuliahs 

7,886 

Bengalesc 

1,322 

Siamese  and  Burmans 

648 

Arabs 

142 

Parsces 

60 

Native  Christians 

708 

Catfrcs 

180 

37,844 

luctuating: — 

Native  military  and  followers, 

ave- 

ra'^ed  at 

• 

• 

700 

OMivicts  (from  Hindustan) 

• 

1,263 

Itinerants 

• 

• 

400 

Total 


2,363 
40,207 


4icn  the  British  aaiuired  the  coast-line  called  Wellesley 
riucc,  it  was  very  thinly  inhabited;  and  though  the 
ilation  gradually  increased,  it  did  not  exceed  5000  in- 
tants  in  1821.  But  in  this  year  the  raja  of  Ligor  in- 
id  the  neighbouring  state  of  Keddah,  and  took  posses- 
of  it  for  the  king  of  Siam.  Upon  this  a  great  part  of 
Malay  population  abandoned  Keddah,  put  themselves 
sr  the  protection  of  the  British,  and  settled  in  Wellesley 
/incc.  In  1835  the  population  of  this  country  con- 
A  of— 


Malays . 

Chinese 

Chuliahs 

Bengalcse 

Siamese 

Fluctuating 


42,500 
2,252 
649 
579 
500 
500 

46,880 


bus  the  population  of  this  province  has  doubled  nine- 
in   fifteen  years.     It  contains  293  persons  on  a  square 
t,  and  the  island  310  persons. 
P.C.  No.  1089 


George  Town  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island  of 
Penang,  where  it  projects  into  the  strait,  and  contains  a 
population  of  20,000,  mostly  Chinese.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  governor  of  the  British  possession  on  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  The 
harbour,  which  lies  on  the  south-east  of  the  town,  is  well 
sheltered,  and  may  be  entered  by  any  kind  of  vessels  from 
the  north;  but  vessels  drawing  more  than  18  feet  of  water 
cannot  sail  through  the  strait  southward.  It  is  visited  by 
most  of  the  vessels  sailing  from  Hindustan  to  China,  and 
likewise  by  vessels  from  China,  Arabia,  and  Siam.  There 
are  sometimes  300  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Since  the  foun- 
dation of  Singapore,  it  has  ceased  to  receive  the  commercial 
productions  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  southern 
countries  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  but  it  is  still  the  princi- 
pal place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sumatra  and  the  countries  north  of  Malacca  bring  their 
goods.  These  goods  consist  of  pepper,  benzoin,  camphor, 
gold-dust,  areca-nuts,  rice,  ratans,  sago,  brimstone,  tin,  arrack, 
sugar,  oil,  tobacco,  birds'-nests,  trepang,  and  ivory.  In 
1825  the  value  of  the  exports  of  this  place  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  nearly  1,000,000/.,  and  probably  it  is  not  less  at 
present.  It  exports  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  and 
the  Malay  countries  north  of  Malacca,  various  kinds  of 
piece-goods  from  England,  Bengal,  and  Coromandel ;  cotton, 
opium,  iron,  steel ;  European  coarse  blue,  red,  and  green 
cloth,  and  coarse  cutlery.  James  Town  is  a  small  but 
thriving  place,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
plain  of  Penang  Island,  in  a  very  fertile  district  There  are 
no  towns  in  Wellesley  Province ;  but  in  the  northern  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  districts,  in  some  places,  the 
higher  parts  of  the  low  ridges  ai*e  covered  by  continual  rows 
of  houses  for  several  miles.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
villages  is  Pinaga. 

History, — Before  1786  the  island  and  province  belonged 
to  the  small  kingdom  of  Keddah.  In  the  war  between  the 
Enplish  and  French,  which  terminated  in  1783,  the  want  of  a 
good  harbour  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  was 
much  felt  by  the  British,  and  in  1786  they  became  desirous 
to  acquire  one  on  the  eastern  shores^  as  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel does  not  offer  such  a  plac«.  The  Island  of  Penang 
was  found  fit  for  that  purpose,  and  it  happened  to  be  the 
property  of  an  Englishman,  Capt.  Francis  Light,  of  a  country 
ship,  who  had  received  it  from  the  king  of  Keddah  as  a 
marriage  portion  with  his  daughter.  Capt.  Light  transferred 
his  property  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  appointed 
first  governor  of  the  island.  It  was  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  pay  6000  Spanish  dollars  annually  to  tlie  king  of  Keddah 
in  consideration  of  his  ceding  the  sovereignty  of  the  island. 
The  British  fiag  was  hoisted  on  the  7th  July,  1786.  When 
the  harbour  began  to  be  frequented  by  numerous  vessels, 
great  inconvenience  and  frequently  loss  were  experienced* 
especially  by  the  native  merchants,  from  the  piratical  vessels 
which  infested  the  strait  and  took  refuge  in  the  rivers 
which  enter  the  sea  opposite  the  island.  The  Company 
was  accordingly  desirous  to  get  possession  of  this  coast  also, 
and  as  it  then  was  nearly  uninhabited,  the  object  was  at- 
tained by  increasing  the  annual  payment  to  the  king  of 
Keddah  to  10,000  Spanish  dollars.  This  country,  which 
then  contained  only  1500  inhabitants,  including  a  very  few 
Chinese,  was  then  termed  Point  Wellesley,  which,  not  being 
a  very  correct  designation  for  a  line  of  coast»  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  Province  Wellesley. 

(Crawfurd*s  Journal  qfon  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Siam 
and  Cochin  China ;  Finlay5M)n's  Account  qf  the  Mission  to 
Siam  and  Hue;  Ward's  Short  Sketch  of  the  Geology  qf 
Pulo  Penang,  in  'Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  xviii.;  and 
Capt.  Low's  Dissertation  on  the  Soil  and  Agriculture 
of  Pulo  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley,  Singapore, 
1836.) 

PENATES  were  Roman  deities  who  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  families  and  houses.    Cicero  (De  NcU,  Deor.^ 
ii.  27)  derives  the  word  either  from  p^nt/*, '  food,'  or  penitus^ 
•  innermost ;'  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  latter  ety- 
mology is  the  more  correct.    We  learn  from  Festus  {Penus) 
that  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  called  Penus, 
which  seems  to  be  connected  with  penates,  penetrare^  and 
penetralia.    The  hearth  of  the  atrium  was  sacred  to  Iho 
Penates;  and  as  this  place  was  the  innermost  or  most  im- 
portant part   of  the   house,  it  was  called   the  Penetralia. 
There  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  a  kind  of  recess  in 
the  wall,  called   sacrarium,  in  which   the  images  of  thci 
Penates  were  kept    (Cic.  in  Verr.,  iv.  2  \I>ig^  i.  tit.  ^ 
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or  of  a  family  was  the  priest  to  the  Pc- 
.  use. 

r  s'lmo  difficulty  to  detcniiine  who  the 
•  I.  •  dioic  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Ihey 
If  i;;  r very  family.  Some  writers  have  thought 
A  1*,  Mates  to  be  the  same,  and  it  would  appear 


I'  o  included  among  the  Penates.  The  Lares 


I'll'   Ijiile 
liiul     he 

ljv»\\t'\ci  wtie  of  Human  origin,  aiid  appear  to  have  been 
rt-innle.l  b«  tlii*  Romans  as  the  manes  of  their  ancestors 
(  Lakks]  :  Nvhiiu  ;iiuong  the  Penates  wo  find  mention  of  the 
M.peiun  j;o(ls,  u^  Vesta  and  Jupiter.    (Fe«*tus,  s.  v.  Her- 

There  wt  r«  iilso  public  Penates,  who  were  supposed  to 
hine  been  WrDu^ui  byilineas  frum  Troy.  They  were  repre- 
sented as  two  yi)uu«i  men  with  spears  in  their  hands,  and 
tlie  lemple  or  chapel  in  which  they  were  worshipped  was  not 
far  from  liie  temple  of  Vesta.  (Dionys.,  i.  Ca ;  Cic,  De 
Naf.  Dm/.,  ii.  'J 7  ;  Liv.,  xlv.  in.) 

The  modern  Genoese  retain  the  cuj^tom  of  keeping  house- 
hohl  gods  like  the  anticnt  Romans.  There  is  no  house 
without  its  Lararium,  and  the  Penates  are  conspicuous  in 
every  shop,  indeed  perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Italy.     (Comminn'cafi-n/rom  Genoay  1839.) 

(llartung,  Die  Religion  d(r  Romer,  p.  71-81.) 

PKNCIL,  the  name  given  to  the  small  brushes  used  by 
artists,  whether  made  of  hog's  bristles,  camel  hair,  filch,  or 
sable.  The  larger  brushes  are  sometimes  set  in  a  tin  tulio, 
and  the  smaller  in  quills  of  different  sizes.  The  hairs  of  a 
well-made  brush  should,  when  wetted,  terminate  in  a  fine 
point. 

The  well-known  black-lead  pencil  is  made  by  cutting 
•  Cumberland  lead,'  or  plumbago,  into  thin  plates  with  a 
saw,  and  again  into  strips  as  wide  as  the  plate  is  thick. 
These  strips  are  then  laid  in  a  groove  in  a  piece  of  cedar, 
upon  which  is  glued  another  and  thinner  piece:  the  whole 
is  afterwards  rounded  by  a  plane  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
Pencils  are  commonly  marked  with  certain  letters  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  lead,  as  11  for  hard,  B  for  black,  M  for 
medium,  and  so  on. 

Other  pencils  are  made  of  black  and  coloured  chalks  for 
drawing,  and  are  much  more  convenient  than  the  port- 
crayon. 

The  ever- pointed  pencil  is  an  instrument  so  simple  and 
BO  well  known  as  to  require  little  description.  The  point, 
or  nozzle,  is  made  hollow  to  receive  a  small  cylindrical  ])iece 
of  black-lead,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  which 
cannot  pass  through  the  lower  end  without  some  little 
force.  \Vithin  the  case  is  ;i  screw  or  worm,  which,  if  the 
case  be  turned  round  by  one  hand  while  the  point  of  the 
pencil  is  held  by  the  othtr,  causes  a  wire  or  mandril, 
about  the  same  size  as  the  lead,  to  advance  or  retire. 
When  a  fresh  lead  is  put  into  the  point,  the  case  must  be 
turned  round  towards  the  left  until  the  mandril  is  drawn 
up  as  far  as  possible.  The  point  containing  the  lead  is  then 
to  be  screwed  on  to  the  case;  and  the  case  being  turned 
gently  to  tho  right  hand,  the  lead  must  be  forced  forward 
until  it  can  just  be  seen  at  the  point.  These  leads  are 
made  of  diCRjrent  degrees  and  sizes,  and  the  cases  ore 
marked  accordingly.  The  leads  are  manufactured  in  the 
followin;;;  manner :— After  the  plumbago  is  cut  into  square 
strips  of  the  same  diameter  as,  or  a  little  greater  than,  the 
lead  required,  they  are  passed  successively  through  three 
ruby  holes,  each  smaller  than  the  preceding.  By  this  means 
they  are  rendered  perfectly  round  and  smooth,  so  as  to  ofier 


dents  of  a  different  kind  T^ere  frequently  employed  for  the 
enrichment  of  timber-roofs,  but  are  not  similarly  applied, 
being  suspended,  not  from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  but  at  tbt 
extremities  of  the  hammer-beams,  from  which  the  ribs  of 
wood-work  forming  the  arehes  of  the  roof  spring.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  roof  of  the  hall  of  Eltham  Palace. 

PENDENTIVE,  though  often  inaccurately  used  u 
synonymous  with  pendent,  has  quite  a  different  uieaninsr,  of 
which  however  hardly  any  explanation  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  English  architectural  works,  nor  is  it  indeed  very  caiy 
to  describe  the  thing  itself  intelligibly  without  the  aid  rf 
drawings.  Strictly  speaking,  pcndentives  arc  the  spandreli 
or  triangular  spaces  between  the  arches  or  arch- headed 
walls,  as  the  case  may  be,  supporting  a  dome,  which  is  con- 
tinued down  to  the  springing  of  such  arches;  cousecjuentlr, 
where  the  dome  rises  from  the  cornice  of  a  cylinder  of  th« 
same  diameter  (as  in  tho  Pantheon  at  Home),  there  are  co 
pendentives,  although  there  may  happen  to  be  arches  in  the' 
cylindrical  or  polygonal  circumference  beneath  the  cornice. 
In  such  case  the  spandrels,  or  spaces  between  the  arches, 
arc  very  improperly  called  pendentives,  notwithstandiag 
that  they  sometimes  are  so,  pendentives  being  those  pcF 
tions  of  the  inner  surface  of  a  dome  where  the  latter  is  ivt 
terscctcd  by  vertical  planes,  whether  produced  by  voids « 
solids.  Tiie  dome  of  the  hall  or  principal  office  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  bank  is  a  pendentive  one. 

PE'NDULUM,  Clock  afid  Compensated.     The  sensible 
equality  of  the  oscillations  of  a  weight  suspended  by  i 
string  or  wire  was  first  applied  as  a  regulator  to  a  clod 
by  Huyghens  about  1657.    The  successive  improvcmcnti 
in  the  escapement,  which    sustains  the    motion   of  the 
pendulum   and  records  its  vibrations,  and    thoso  in  the 
pendulum   itself,  which   secure  a  perfect   equality  in  the 
duration  of   each   oscillation,   have   finally    prodiiMd  the 
astronomical  clock,  the  most  accurate  machine  which  mia 
has  hitherto  constructed,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  ii- 
struments  in  a  modern  observatory.  For  the  construct  ion  of  i 
clock  and  of  its  escapement,  see  Horology.     ^Ve  sball 
suppose  that  the  dead-beat,  or  Graham's  escapement,  is  tbit 
adopted,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  those  yet  discorered. 
The  pendulum  attached  to  ordinary  clocks  requires  no  de 
scription.    The  way  in  which  motion  is  communicated  toil 
is  as  follows: — Tlie  pallets  1*Q  ['Dead- Beat  Escapement,' 
Horology,  p.  302]  have  motion  on  an  arbor  which  piswi 
through  f>,   and  has  its  pivots   resting  in    holes  in  the 
clock-frame.     A  slender  bar  or  wire,  called  the  cniick  i» 
attached  to  this  arbor,  and  a  notched  piece  projecting  ov.> 
wards  and  b.ickwanls  from  the  crutch  clasps  the  rol  of  the 
pendulum.    The  pendulum  is   hung  from  a  cock  at  the 
back  of  the  frame,  and  moves  with  the  crutch.    Thedif 
of  the  pendulum  by  the  crutch  should  neither  be  very  daee 
nor  very  loose,  and  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  pcndulai 
should  be  exactly  in  the  continuation  of  the  arbor  of  the 
crutch.     The  clock-frame  itself  must  be  firmly  fixed, to 
any  shake  or  looseness  of  the  support  of  the  pendalum  vi& 
alter  its  time  of  oscillation :    the  bob  should  be  heavy,  the 
arc  of  vibration  small ;   and  when  good  performance  is  w- 

?uired,  the  rod  should  be  of  deal,  well  vnniished  orgflt 
ron-wire  makes  the  next  best  rod,  and  brass  the  woilL 
Wlienever  a  brass  rod  is  used  for  an  ordmary  clock  pcndfr 
lum,  the  maker  is  not  ma^ster  of  his  craft,  or 'thinks  little  (rf 
his  customer's  knowlcd;»c.  The  errors  arisinc;  from  cbanjei 
of  temperature  when  deal,  steel-wire,  and  brass  arc  uwi 
are  as  1,  3,  and  5.  It  must  however  bo  remembered,  tliatnn- 


no  impediment  to  the  working  of  the  pencil.     Most  cases  are  j  less  the  deal  rod  pendulum  be  coated  over,  so  as  to  be  iHlpe^ 


made  with  a  reservoir  at  the  top,  in  which  a  supply  of  five 
or  six  leads  may  be  carried. 

PENCII-,,  a  term  of  optics,  and  sometimes  of  geometry. 
A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  collection  of  rays  which  converge  to 
or  diverge  from  the  same  point;  and  a  pencil  of  lines  is  a 
number  of  lines  which  meet  in  one  point. 
PENDENNIS  CASTLE.  [Falmouth.] 
PENDENT,  or  PENDANT,  in  Gothic  architecture,  an 
ornamental  mass  of  stone,  hanging  down  or  descending  from 
the  intersections  of  a  groined  vaulting.  Pendents,  no  doubt, 
originated  in  bosses,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  an 
enlargement,  and  may  be  described  as  being  of  a  corbel  or 
bracket  shape.    They  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  later  fiorid 


vious  to  moisture,  it  will  be  liable  to  small  errors  ariiiiig 
from  that  cause.  A  range  of  50°  will  not  alter  the  rate  oft 
clock  with  a  white  deal  pendulum  more  than  5»  a  day,  if 
Capt.  Kater's  value  of  tho  expansion  of  deal  be  correct 

In  a  well-made  clock,  the  error  arising  from  expansir>a  ftOB 
temperature  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is  that  which  mart 
be  guarded  against.  Before  explaining  more  accurate  and 
costly  contrivances,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  one  recrtB- 
mended  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily.  (Mem.  Astron.  Soc^  ^ol*^ 
p.  381.)  Take  a  cylinder  of  lead  about  14  inches  long.  tvA 
pierced  through  its  axis,  as  a  bead,  with  a  hole  laryre  enoogh 
to  admit  freely  the  rod  of  a  wooden  pendulum.  Tlfia  holto* 
cylinder  rests  on  a  nut  which  works   on  a  screw  in  the 


English  or  Tudor  style,  in  roofs  of  fan-work  tracery,  of  which  continuation  of  the  rod  below.  The  rod  itself,  from  the 
thej  are  highly  beautiful  features,  admitting  of  great  va-  j  centre  of  motion  to  the  nut,  will  be  about  liVO  inches.  As 
lioty  of  design.  The  roofs  of  King's  College  Cha])el,  Cam-  it  is  easier  to  cut  the  cylinder  shorter  than  to  lengthen  t 
^tme^  8t  €r€orge%  Windsor,  and  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel  I  and  as  the  expansion  of  the  spring  is  not  allowed  for,  io^ 
Matf  aumplw  of  the  effect  of  pendents.    Carved  v^tv^  \  WiaX  o\  \\\<^  nnq^^^  v&  «Qvacwhat  uncei-tain,  it  will  be  better  to 
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:  make  the  leadun  cylinder  an  incli  lon£;cr  for  a  first  trial ;  but 
.  even  if  the  pendulum  should  turn  out  to  be  under  compcn- 

sated,  an  additional  ring  of  lead  may  be  added,  above  or 

below,  of  the  thickness  required.  A  lenticular  form  may 
,  De  given  to  the  weight,  provided  the  proper  length  be  pre- 

■ervcd,  and  this  will  be  an  improvement,  as  it  diminishes 
:  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  error  which  arises  from 
>  the  inertia  of  the  air  carried  by  the  pendulum. 

To  the  best  clocks,  either  the  gridiron  pendulum  of  Har- 
.-Hson  is  applied  (which  was  once  chielly  used  in  England, 

and  is  still  in  repute  abroad),  or  the  mercurial  pendulum  of 
-Graham,  which  is  now  employed  by  most  makers  in  this 
^  >ountry. 


•<^ 


Gridirou  Pendalam. 

^     Tlie  above  figure  is  not  exactly  the  pendulum  as  comnosed 

—  by  llarriiion,  but  according  to  his  principle.  The  steel  rods 
^  1  and  5  arc  pinned  into  two  brass  cro<?s- pieces,  Aa,  B^.  The 

'  $inc  rods  '1  and  4  are  pinned  below  into  B6,  and  carry  a  cross- 

—  Jiiece  above,  into  which  the  steel  rod  3  is  })inned.  Rod  3 
"  passes  freely  through  a  round  hole  in  B^  (this  is  shown  by 
*  dotted  line>),  and  is  tapped  into  a  screw  below;  the  bob 

-  rests  upon  the  nut,  which  works  on  the  screw.  The  steel 
'  rods  1  and  5  expand  downwards,  the  zinc  rods  2  and  4  ex- 

r:  pand  upwards,  and  the  steel  rod  3  downwards ;  and  it  is 
V  possible  so  to  adjust  their  lengths  (the  expansion  of  zinc 

—  Deing  7nore  than  double  that  of  steel)  that  the  effects  of 
the  expansion  downwards  and  upwards  shall  have  no  effect 
on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  or  time  of  oscillation. 

Harrison  used  brass  instead  of  zinc  for  the  upward  cx- 

-  nansion ;  and  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  compensation,  was 
i  fcrced  to  use  four  more  rods,  a  second  pair  of  brass  to  ex- 
•   pand  upwards,  and  another  pair  of  steel  to  expand  downwards: 

^'  nine  in  all.  The  foreign  artists  use  zinc,  which  requires  only 
five  bars,  less  workmanship,  and  only  one  nice  fitting*  Zinc 
.  i«  objectionable  as  being  a  weak  metal,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
^  persons  to  expand  by  jumps,  which  seems  not  very  probable 
unless  much  exposca.  The  great  objection  to  the  gridiron  pen- 
dulum is  that  the  astronomer,  if  ho  be  no  workman,  must  rely 
upon  the  artist  for  perfect  compensation  (and  this  is  perhaps 
Dever  achieved) ;  and  again,  if  from  rust  or  bad  fitting  the 
clipping  parts  should  bind,  the  action  will  necessarily  be 
by  bound)>  and  irregular.  After  the  clock-maker  has  done 
t»is  best,  a  year's  experience  will  point  out  the  error  in  the 
compensation,  which  can  be  easily  remedied,  if  the  fault  be 
over-compensation,  by  cutting  the  zinc  rods  shorter.  All 
tbe  fixed  parts  should  then  be  secured  as  firmly  as  possible 
by  steady  pins,  as  any  attempt  to  rese^^'e  a  power  of  further 
p^iustment  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  licketty 


frame.  One  or  two  flat  brass  horizontal  bands  are  attached 
to  1  and  5  to  keep  the  zinc  rods  in  their  places.  These 
bands  should  not  squeeze  the  zinc,  and  but  just  pre  js  a;?ainst 
them  with  the  s}>ring  of  the  metal.  (Harrison  is  said,  by 
Short  {Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  47,  p.  517),  to  have  invented  his 
pendulum  about  1725.) 

In  Graham's  pendulum,  a  glass  jar, 
partly  filled  with  mercury,  is  sup- 
ported in  a  sort  of  steel  stirrup.  The 
pendulum  rod  passes  through  the  top 
of  the  stirrup,  and  is  held  by  a  nut 
and  adjusting  screw  at  D.  The 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  jar  is 
about  6*7  inches;  but  this  will  vary 
somewhat  with  the  diameter  of  the 
jar,  the  substance  of  the  rod  and 
frame,  and  perhaps  the  variable  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  rod.  The  compen- 
sation can  be  altered,  and  finally  per- 
fected, by  the  astronomer,  lliis 
Quality,  and  the  absence  of  any  nice 
ntting  or  slipping  parts,  give  Gra- 
ham's construction  a  very  decided  su 
periority  over  Harrison  s,  especitdly 
for  a  clock  which  is  not  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  These 
mercurial  pendulums  are  generally 
constructed  in  a  more  expensive  man- 
ner than  is  necessary.  The  vertical 
rods  may  all  be  made  of  stout  steel 
wire,  and  the  base  and  top  of  the 
stirrup  of  brass.  Mr.  Baily,  in  his 
valuable  memoir  above  referred  to, 
very  justly  recommends  that  the 
thread  of  the  regulating  screw  should 
be  deeper  and  coarser  than  it  is  usu- 
ally made,  and  be  tapped  on  a  stouter 
cylinder.  Graham's  pendulum  is  de- 
scribed by  himself.  {Phil,  Trans., 
vol.  34,  D.  40.)  It  was  invented  in 
1722.  Tnere  are  many  ways  of  com- 
pensating a  pendulum  for  the  effects 
of  temperature,  some  of  which  are 
very  ingenious,  and  others  very  simple. 
Those  above  described  will  suffice  for 
an  explanation  of  the  principle;  they 
are  the  most  usual,  the  most  easy  of 
execution,  and  most  exact  in  their 
operation. 

If  an  escapement  could  be  contrived  which  gave  its  im- 
pulse to  the  pendulum  at  the  middle  point  of  its  vibration, 
and  was  wholly  detached  from  it  at  all  other  times,  such  an 
escapement  would  be  perfect;  and  escapements  arc  almost 
to  be  considered  good  or  bad  as  they  approach  this  charac- 
ter. But  in  those  which  at  present  exist,  time  and  dirt  and 
thickening  of  the  oil  not  only  affect  the  amount  of  the  im- 
pulse, which  is  comparatively  of  slight  moment,  but  the 
continuing  action  of  the  teeth  on  the  pallets  is  also  irregu- 
lar. The  space  through  which  the  pendulum  swings,  or 
arc  of  vibration,  is  thus  liable  to  variation,  which  again 
produces  a  change  in  the  time  in  which  each  oscillation  ib 
performed,  that  is,  if  the  pendulum  be  supposed  to  oscillate 
round  a  fixed  axis.  This  inequality  was  more  apparent  in 
the  early  clocks,  where  the  pendulum  was  light  and  the  arc 
of  vibration  very  large,  than  in  those  of  modern  construo- 
tion,  where  the  pendulum  is  heavy  and  the  arc  small.  Huy- 
ghens  proposer!  a  most  ingenious  remedy,  viz,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  pendulum,  which  he  made  of  two  parallel  strings, 
should  wrap  and  unwrap  on  two  cheeks,  which,  being  sha^ 
as  cycloids,  caused  the  bob  itself  to  describe  a  cycloid.  Now 
it  is  a  property  of  this  curve  that  all  arcs  are  described  in 
the  same  time,  so  that  Huyghens's  construction  was  a 
perfect  remedy  of  the  error  mentioned.  It  is  laid  by  all 
later  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease ;  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  something  like 
sticking  between  the  liexiblc  top  and  the  cyoloidal  check 
may  take  place  at  the  critical  point,  t.e.  just  when  the  pen- 
dulum has  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  swing,  and  is  pausing 
for  its  return ;  and  that  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in 
making  and  setting  the  cheeks  so  truly  as  to  act  on 
the  pendulum  in  every  part  of  its  swing.  A  second 
objection  alleged  against  Iluyghens's  cheeks — that,  as 
the  pendulum  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  heavy  poin* 

3F3 


Mercurial  Pendulum. 
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fiusptmled  by  a  rod  without  weigbU  llic  centre  of  oseillatian 
ibtlia  downirards  as  the  flexible  jiortit^uof  the  top  wraps  oi» 
tl)p  L'bctrk — niigbt  bo  ca:aily  got  over  by  makin^^  tbc  cheeks 
not  truly  cviloidal,  but  of  sudi  a  form  tliat  the  centre  of  Oit'il- 
latioa  of  the  cntnpouinl  pendulum  sbatl  oscillate  in  acyeloid, 
\\btch  wgubl  be  easy  enough  wben  I  lie  form  ut'  ihe  pendu- 
lum M'as  given.  In  truth  ibis  is  a  matter  of  mere  spe- 
culation ill  Oiitronomieftl  docks,  for  Iht'te  is  a  much  easier 
^ ay  of  producing  sensible  isochronism  in  ihem,  vbich  wo 
will  flc&cribe;  but  wo  suspect  that  the  cycloielal  tlieeks 
might  sltll  he  utiud  advantageously  in  docks  which  re- 
semble Huygberta^sr^  as  ihe  Dutch  clocks  which  arc  in  com- 
man  use. 

Inslcad  of  suspending  the  pendulum  by  a  perfectly  flexible 
btriUi^,  or  on  a  knife-edge,  when  the  motion  must  be  in  a 
circle,  the  top  of  the  rod  ends  in  a  flat  spring.  (See  the  fore- 
going figures,  where  the  spring  is  seen  in  front,  like  a  flue 
I  line,  at  the  top  of  each  pendulum.)  This  produces  two 
I  efl*ecLs  upon  the  time  of  oscillation:  first,  hy  rctartling  the 
[motion  of  the  pendulum  in  its  rise  and  aeceleraling 
itij  fall,  the  s[>rmg  shortens  Ute  time  of  vibration,  and  the 
I  more  the  slronger  it  is ;  but  as  its  actiufi  at  each  poiat  is 
1  nearly  proportional  to  the  tiegree  in  whii^h  it  is  bent,  that 
[i^  ai  the  arc  of  vibration  reckoned  from  the  position  of  rest,, 
I  this  action  will  have  no  tendency  to  alter  the  isocbrouism  of 
[iinefjual  arcs.  The  bemling  of  the  spring  has  however  a 
{second  effect,  that  of  causing  ihe  bob  of  the  pendulum  to 
[desuribe  a  curve  which  is  not  circular,  but  which  falls  within 
la  circle;  and  tlu's,  by  proportioning  the  strength  of  the 
Ispilng  to  the  weight  of  the  pendulum,  muy  be  made  to  ap- 
ipiuQch  to  Iluygbeiisi^s  fvcluirl,  or  to  that  modification  of  it 
[which  we  have  described.  It  is  possible  lo  select  a  spring 
[of  such  strength  as  shall  completely  satisfy  this  condition, 
fttt  least  withni  the  necessary  limits,  that  is,  for  such  varia- 
'lions  in  the  moving  power  us  arise  from  dirt,  thickened  oil, 
and  wear  in  the  works. 

Mr.  Frod^bam  has  lately  published  the  remUs  of  erpe- 
fimenU  on  ih*  vibrntiom  nf  pendulums  ivitk  different  sits- 
pending  springs^  which  are  deserving  of  aitenrion.  He 
found  I  bat  a  spring  of  a  particular  strenglh  rendered  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum  of  a  certain  wcngbt  bocbronous, 
and  that  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  spring 
did  not  affect  this  quality  of  isochroiiism.  This  we  should 
explain  by  supposing  the  lower  part  of  the  spring  not  to 
have  acted  when  it  wa^  longest,  but  to  have  ulways 
preserved  its  rectilinear  form.  In  no  case  dues  Mr,  Frod- 
sham  seem  to  liave  found  a  spring  which  caused  the  clock 
to  gain  in  Ihe  larger  arcs,  which,  on  the  information  of 
other  makers,  and  on  theoretical  grounds,  we  consider  pos- 
sible. With  a  spring  stiffer  than  that  which  was  isochro- 
nou3i  Mr,  Frodsham  found  that  using  as  ctfeclive  lengths 
*)"07»  0'65|  and  tl'50  of  an  inch,  the  change  of  rate  producefl 
by  using  4lb.  I02.  as  the  weight,  instead  of  '2lb.  2oz  ,  was 
to  give  the  ckH!k  a  losing  rate  of  37»t  2*5%  and  3-5*  respec- 
tively. The  law  is  not  apparent,  and  it  would  seem 
that,  even  with  this  spring,  shortening  the  spring  bad  no 
sensible  effect.  Another  remark  of  Mr.  Frodsham's.  wliich 
is  very  valuable  if  it  is  conllrmed  by  extended  trials,  is, 
that  Ihe  spring  which  produces  isochronism  is  also  the 
spring  with  which  t!ie  pendulum,  unattached  to  any  clock, 
will  keep  up  its  motion  for  the  longest  lirae.  It  seems  to 
us  probable  that  this  latter  quality  will  belong  to  the 
weakest  spring  which  preserves  its  full  elasticity  under 
ihe  pull  of  tlie  bob;  for  if  the  elasticity  were  perfect, 
the  only  cause  of  loss  of  motion  would  be  the  re- 
sistance of  tho  air,  which  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  the 
efifect  of  the  spring.  However  this  may  be,  the  subject  is 
well  worth  further  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
care  bestowed  by  Mr.  Frodsham,  it  is  drfricult  to  conduct 
inquiries  of  such  nicety  with  an  uncompensated  pendulum. 
It  will  also  be  necessary,  as  we  shall  now  point  out,  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  barometer  when  the  experiments  are  in 
progress.  For  wheji  theelfectof  the  air  upon  the  lime  of 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum  i:t  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  tho  remtitmcc  of  the  air  has  no  intluence  except  ibe 
indirect  one  of  shorleninjj  the  arc  of  vibration,  Ihat  is,  of 
tending  to  make  tho  clock  gain,  if  the  bob  move  in  a  circu- 
lar arc.  The  buoyanct/  of  the  air  acts  more  immediately,  for 
it  diminishes  thGwei_^Iti  of  ihe  peudulum,  and  leaves  tho  in- 
ertia unaliercil,  and  therefore  diminishes  tbc  accelerating 
force.  Hence  a  greater  density  m  the  air  acts  as  a  dimiriu- 
1  ion  in  the  force  of  gravity,  i.e.  makes  the  clock  go  slower. 
The  effect  is*  greater  indeed  than  was  at  one  time  antici- 


pated ;  for,  a«  was  remarked  by  Du  Buat  fifty  yt*n^^J 
as  has  been  recently  shown  by  HesseK  the  ptadiiluai 
bo  considered  lo  include  in  i(s   i!*-''   ^  '  -'Oall 
air  which  is  involved  in  iter  ac<  i  in  Hti 

(See  a  very  elaborate  and  valuab  r  by] 

*0n  the  Correction  of  a  Pendulum  lor  the  K<4l 
Vacuum,'  P/ul.  Tnuts.,  1^32,  p-3y9.)    Thisljittor| 
the  ofteet  of  the  air  depends  on  the  form  of  ihc^ 
and  poiisjbly  may  even  be  affeeled  by  llie  pohAhi 
face.     Now  the   density  of  the  air  is  proporliood  i 
to  the  pressure  of  the   aimosphor^  t»bown   by  tbe  \ 
meter,  and  inversely  to  the  temperature,  v Inch  lii 
from  the  Iherinomeler.     The  lutter  [wrtion  miifhtiMp 
ticulty  included  in  the  general  comp<fn  —     "  r  i^ 
ture,  but  tho  former  requires  either  as,  1  | 

conipousation,  or  may  be  determined  as  ^  i^^..^^^;  «tiiii 
and  tabulated  for  ouch  dock  with  the  mean  beigbtii 
barometer  for  the  period  required.    There  ifi  aa  utTi 
tion  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  pres&uie  an  ike  1 
transit  clock  at  the  Arma<;h  observatory,  in  the/" 
Sotf.,  vol.  v.,  p.  12:».     The  author.  Dr.  Il^bina 

that  the  variations  of  a   clock   from  a  consti     

expressed  by  Ihe  sum  of  two  terras,  one  dependinf  a 
tetopcrature,  ihc  other  on  the  pressure  of  llie  iiuu 
shown  by  the  barometer.    The  isochronism  of  tht  1 
is  supposed,  or  that  the  effect  of  any  change  in  ibei 
pending  on  the  above  two  causes  is  already  i-^x pre 
terms.     When  the  error  in  the  comi  ensation  fm 
lure  IS  determined,  this  can  readily  be  r  -t  ^■ 
lhe(|uaniity  of  mercury  in  the  jar.  The  t 
variation  of  atmospheric  jrressure  was  j,... „  ^ 
small  barometei-s  to   the   pendulum    rod*    but  ve 
this  ingenious  idea  was  not  attended  With  aay  pmetir 
nefit.     It  would  perhaps  be  possible  so  to  bulaucvi 
these  contending   principles  as  to   obtaiu  a  i>erfi»fl 
nearly  perfect;  thus  an  arc  of  vibration  might  be^k 
whi^h  the  increased  density  of  the  air,  by  reducmg^tkut  I 
might  accelerate  (he  time  of  an  osciitalioii  asmodml^l 
increased  buoyancy  and  inertia  would  retard  it,  of  1 
so,  that  the  remaining  difference  mi^hl  be  rom(t}«2ilri 
nihilated  by  a  proper  selection  of  the  pendutuin  1 
But  oven  if  this  should  be  efli'ected,  and  we  s«?e  tjof 
to  )t  except  the  time  and  trouble  it   would  re^isKl 
change  of  the  moving  power,  or  of  the  actmn  of  lb 
men  I,  would  alter  the  arc  and  derange  the  cquilibd 
the  elTt'ct  of  lime  is  generally  to  produce  a  fallingi 
arc,  a  hinall  addition  to  the  dock  weight  might 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  lo  l*ring  back  the  peiidtij 
primitive  arc,  until  the  clock  is  cleaned,  and  iu  vjm\ 
stored  that  way.     We  shfill  conclude  Ibis  long  dnqtt 
ftthich  we  pnqiose  for  coni^i deration  until  dticiji(«i 
men  Is  are  made)  by  a  piece  of  advice  whtch  wc  < 
rant.     Where  the  clock  is  much  exposed  to  van 
temperature,  enclose  it  in  a  second  covering  or  cIokV.J 
will  protect  it  from  injury,  and  moreover  wdi  very  I 
regularise   the  rude  transilitms   of   temperntun?  to  ilJ 
clocks  are  in  this  climate  liable.    It  is  not  impri»U|j' 
the  parts  of  a  clock,  and  of  its  pendulum,  if  much| 
may  take  thuir  temperature  at  different  tiiue%  I 
the  compeiisaiing  principle  is  not  brought  into  \ 
must  act  irregularly. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  a  clock,  to  go  sleadil 
be  securely  fixed.     The  common  mode  is  lo  Iksiea] 
by  strong  bolts,  under  the  rising  board  and  8^ 
as  low  Ski  ihc  pendulum  bob,  to  a  stone  pillar  ofJ 
a  wall.      The   pendulum   is  generally    sus|»eiid|j^ 
cock  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  hot  it  may  be  ( 
on  a  triangle  standing  on  the  rising  board,  or  ew 
the  back  of  the  case,  but  there  is  tlien  a  fear  that  tbl|j 
of  motion  may  not  be  in  tiie  axis  of  the  pallets,  ( 
keep  so.     The  dock  being  fixed,  the  fii^t  step  it 
into  If  eat,  i.e.  to  make  the  beats  follow  at  equal 
The  dock-maker  does  this  in  common  clocks  by  b« 
the  crutch,  but  when  the  discrepancy  is  n.ji  t-Nni  .ifivi 
may  produce  the  desired  equality  by  '. 
little;  in  table  clerks  there  are  generallv 
purpose,  or  if  not,  the   feet  may  be  propped  by  iii«i 
wood,  card,  Sec.    In  astronomical  clocks,  the  aiiult  ^ 
the  crulch  makes  wi(b  tlie  pallets  admits  of  &  iiu^l 
justment  by  two  screws,  which  act  on  oppii$it«  «idcsa 
crutch,  and  the  operation  is  performed  as  follow*-— I 
the  bcals  nearly  correct  by  car,  aufl  by  loucliiiig  lii©  &Q«n 
note  which  screw  belongs  to  the  longer  Wg,     Tiiai  kf 
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If  dfjarltyttlng:  the  i>encliilum  as  it  me%  make  il  just  not 
ipe  ou  one  sule.  By  very  geiiile  pushes  cause  it  to  e^* 
fi  on  ihai  side,  and  see  whellier  it  c>capes  on  the  other; 
t  doL's  not,  one  screw  niuj>t  bo  screwed  up  and  the  other 
rased.  After  a  few  trials  and  errors  it  will  be  found  that 
&n  Xbc  pendulum  juiit  escapes  on  either  side,  it  will  just 
ape  on  the  othei%  and  if  there  be  a  very  small  inequality 
c«d,  a  little  lightening  of  one  of  the  crutch  screws  wdl 
iplL^te  the  udjuf.iment  The  pendulum  should  then  he 
Uffht  ta  rest,  atid  the  rero  of  the  plate  on  which  the  arc 
vibration  is  read  o!f»  be  fixed  just  behind  the  pointer  of 
'pendulum,  shown  at  C. 

h  bring  a  clock  to  time,  first  make  it  nearly  right  by  the 
Biting  screw  D,  hut  let  it  have  a  lusing  rate,  which  must 
detcruiiued  by  observation  after  the  intcnal  of  one  or 
pe  days.  Suppose  it  is  losing  3*  a  day.  Put  a  weight, 
Jch  has  been  carefully  aseertained,  say  '200  tri-ains*  upon 
plate  which  Ci>ver3  the  jar  (E  e  in  the  mercurial  pendu- 
ii  in  The  gridiron  pendulum  anywhere  near  B  b},  and  find 

fresh  rate  of  Iho  cluck  by  objiervation.  Let  it  no^v  {;ain 
m  day*  Then,  as  200  grains  cause  again  of  13*  a  day^ 
t  grains  will  aller  it  1«  per  day»  and  replacing  the  2t)i) 
Inn  with  a  weight  of  ^fii  grains  wdl  bring  the  clock  to 
B.  In  an  observatory  it  is  always  desimble  that  a  clock 
aid  have  a  small  losing  rate,  aud  be  slow  rather  than 

(ihe  correction??  for  clock  error  and  clock  rale  are  then 
ilive),  «o  that  it  would  be  belter  to  add  a  smaller  weight 
I  46  grains ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  more  safe  lo  destroy 
rate  by  two  opemtions,  especially  if  the  preceding  rates 
a  not  very  carefully  determined. 

be  linal  adjustment  of  the  compensation  can  be  best  ac- 
|dished  wiien  Ihe  clock  lias  gone  several  months,  and 
m  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  the  warmest  months  in  the 
T  18  compared  wsth  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  the  colde-it, 
-^ose  the  mmn  temperature  in  the  summer  months  of 
L  to  be  30*  highor  than  in  the  winter  months,  and  that 

clock  loses  It  more  in  summer  than  winter;   it  is  there- 
undercompemnted^  and  requires  m L>re  mercury.     Add 

*  of  mercury,  and  hi  in;;  it  lo  a  close  rate  exactly  as  be- 
;  and  now  let  it  be  oupr-compensalcd,  so  that  an  in- 

«e  of  2  r  in  the  temperature  causes  it  to  gain  0i'4  per 
,  whicli,  by  simple  proportion  is  the  same  as  a  gain  of 

by  30"  of  temperature.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  as  I  lb. 
raei'cnry  causes  an  alteration  of  1'"j  in  the  variation  duo 
«mpcrature,  if  a  third  of  a  pound  be  withdrawn  the 
ipeusation  will  be  nearly  correct.  A  second  trial  will 
Tect  the  compensation,  which  sliould  never  be  after- 
<3s  disturbed. 

ength  nf  Shnple  and  Invariable  Penduhim. — The  equa- 
of  tVie  oscillations  of  a  weight  suspended  by  a  line  is 

to  have  been  used  by  Ibn  iunis,  a.d,  11 00,  and  by  the 
biau  astronomers,  for  the  subdivision  of  portions  of  time. 
uii<r,  J^at  Phil.,  vol.  I,  p.  5yj.)  This  property  of  the 
iitlum  was  remarked   by  Galileo  when   a  student  at 

*  Ijy  observing  the  vibrations  of  a  lamp  sm  ingiui?  from 
iroof  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  by  him  ]>ropiised  a»  a 

■  cul  instrument  for  observations  on  Ihe  pulse.  (Drink- 
T",  Life  of  Galileo,  p.  i  )  Tlic  simple  pendulum  was 
Vk  used  as  an  astronomical  instrument  (called  perijen- 
Mum  ill  the  older  writers)  before  it  was  adapted  by 
^ghens  lo  the  clock.  Mouton  {Observatifmes  Diame- 
i#i7i  Soli*  ei  LuntB^  Lugd.,  lG7t)>  applied  the  vibrations 
^o  simple  pendulum  successfully  lo  measure  the  time  in 
ch  the  sun  and  moon  describe  ihcir respective  diameters, 
in  the  Appendix,  p.  427,  proposes  his  nova  meruura- 
%  geomeiricuriim  idea^  i.e.  a  de<!im:il  5=  y stem  of  measures 
•ed  on  the  value  of  a  minute  in  Ricciolis  length  of  a  de- 
ie.  This  is  hia  miliare,  the  thousandth  part  of  which  he 
\i  VLt^trga  ;  and  then  finds  by  experiment  that  the  virgtif 
lieb*  according  to  Riccioli,  is  3  ft,  4  "36 3  in.  Bolognese 
^ure,  is  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  which  makes 
52  oscillations  in  half  an  hour. 

In  1671  Picart  was  sent  to  determine  the  position  of 
tlio  Brahe's  observatory  at  Uranibourg.  He  took  this 
portuniiy  of  swinging  the  pendulum,  and  found  the 
igth  of  ihe  seconds  pendulum  3  ft.  0  in.  8 J  1.  Paris  raea- 
•e.  exactly  the  same  as  he  had  previously  found  it  to  be  at 
ris*  and  subsequently  at  Cette,  on  the  south  coast  of 
;incc.  Rijemer  obtained  the  same  result  at  London,  and 
(5G  erroneous  measures  of  Picart^  the  first  astronomical 
icr\*er  of  his  day,  were  for  a  long  time  cited  as  objeclmns 
the  theory  of  gravitation. 
:n  167*i  Eicber  was  sent  to  Cayentie  (about  A*  dO'  N» 


lat.)  to  make  a  course  of  observations,  and  among  the  res!  to 
observe  the  length  uf  the  seconds  pen  Jul  urn.     His  words 
are:  •  Uune  des  plus  considerables  obser\'at!ons  que  j'ikV 
faites,  est  celle  do  la  longueur  du  pendule  u.  secondes  de 
temps,  laqucllo  s'ost  trouvce  plus  courte  en  Ciiienne  qu'A 
Puns:  car  la  mesine  mesure  i|ui  avoit  esle  marqu«^e  en  co 
lieu-la  fiur  une  verge  de  fer,  suivanl  la  longueur  qui  s*estoit 
IrDUV^cnecessairc  pour  fair  un  pendule  a  sccondcs  do  letups, 
ayant  este  apportce  en  France,  et  comparcu  avec  celle  do 
Paris,  leur  difference  a  este  trouv<^'e  d'une  ligne  et  un  quart, 
dont  cello  do  CaVcnne  est  moindre  que  cello  do  Pans,  la- 
quelle  est  de  3  pieds  8|  lijjnes.     Ceite  observation  a  est^ 
reitereo  pendant  dix  raois  entiers,  oh  il  ne  a'est  point  pass6 
de  seraame  qu'elte  n*ait  este  failc  phisieurs  fois  avcc  beau* 
coup  de  soin.     Les  vibrations  du  pendule  simple  dont  on  so 
servoit,  estoiont  tort  i^^tites  et  duroient  fort  sensibles  ju»- 
ques  a  cinquante-deax  minates  de  temps,  et  ont  este  corn- 
parses  i\  celles  d'une  horloge  tres  exccllonte,  dont  les  vibra- 
lions  marquoient  les  secondcii  de  temps.*      {Recaeil  des  ' 
Obiervations  faites  en  plmieurs  Voyages  par  ordre  de  sa  ' 
Majesti*  p.  66,  Paris,  1 693.)   We  have  cii ed  t his passa'^e  tex-  ' 
Idjilly,  not  only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  because  it  ' 
is  generally  merely  staled  tlml  Richer's  cluck,  which  was ' 
regululed  on  Paris  time,  lost  more  than  two  minutes  at  ^ 
Cayenne,     This  misrepresents  the  evidence  of  the  ex  peri- ' 
raent,  and  moreover  leaves  room  lo  suppose  that  Richer  * 
made  nchance  discovery,  whereas  the  determination  of  the  * 
letiLjth  of  the  pendulum  was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  his 
mission  (seep.  2).     Neither   Picart  nor  Richer  gives  atiy^ 
d  etai Is  o  f  h  is  m  odus  opera  ndi. 

In  lti73  Huy^^hens  published  his  'Horologium  Oscillate-  ' 
rinni/  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mathematico-mechanical  ' 
work  which  preceded  Newton's  *  Principia,'  Ho  therein  ex- 
plains the  isochronism  of  oscillations  in  a  cycloid,  and  the  me-  ' 
chanical  means  of  making  the  pendulum  swing  in  a  cycloid. 
He  gives  theorems  for  finding  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  ' 
several  figures,  and  ihonce  the  length  of  the  simple  pendu- 
lum, corresponding  to  a   compound  pendulnin   of  certain 
forms:  and  in  proposilions  19  and  20  (p.  124-5)  proves  that ' 
when  the  body  is  the  same,  the  distances  of  the  axes  of  sua*  ^ 
pension  from  the  centre  of  gravity  aie  reciproL-ally  as  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  respeenve  centres* 
of  oscillation,  and  that  the  pomt  of  suspension  and  centre 
ofoBcilliilioti  are  convertible.     His  proposition  *i^  (p.  J51)  is  ^ 
on  the  mode  of  fixing  a  universal  and  perpetoul  measure,  ' 
which  he  proposes  should  be  the  third  part  of  a  seconds'' 
pendulum,  and  names  n  horary  foot  * 

Newton,  in  his  *  Principia,*  lib.  i.,  s.  10,  invest! '^ales  the  ' 
oscillations  of  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  or  m  any  other  curve  ;  lib. 
ii.»  s.  C,  he  considers  the  eficcts  of  a  resisimg  medium  on  a 
pendulous  body;   and  lib,  iii.,  prop.  lEJ,  he  determines  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  it  to  bo  iluid  and  of  uniform/^ 
density,  to  be  a  spheroid  of  which  the  equatorial  and  polar  ^ 
dmmelers  are  as  220  :  229.     In  prop.  20  he  computes  the 
lengths  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and  of  the  degrees  of  tho, 
meiidian,  which  are  recjuired on  the  foregoing  suppositions ;  ^ 
and  he  remarks,  *Quud  inequalitas  diameUorum  lerraa  fa-' 
cilius  et  ceriius  per  experimenta  penduloruin  depiehendi ' 
pnssit  quani  per  arcus  geographice  mensuratos  in  meridlano.' ' 
In  Ihe  following  page^  is  an  analysis  of  the  lengths  of  tbo 
pendulum  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 

We  have  not  been  able  lo  find  any  account  by  Graham  ' 
himself  of  two  very  capital  improvements  whuih  he  seems  to  , 
have  introduced  inio  pendulum  expenmenls.     The  first  is, 
a  clock,  in  which  *  he  carefully  contrived  that  its  pendulum  ' 
might  at  pleasure  bo  reduced  to  the  sume  length  w  hone  vet 
there  should  be  occasion  to  remove  the  clock  from  one  place 
and  set  it  up  in  another.*    (Bradley's  *  Account  of  iLo  going  *, 
of  a  Clock  by  Graham,  in  London,   and  at   Black  River, ' 
Jamaica/  Pfiii.  Tram.,\ol  xxxviii.,  p.  302.)     Probably  this.' 
was  done  by  drawing  the  spring  Ui  rough  a  clip  to  a  given 
mark  ;  for  in  another  description  of  a  similar  clock  it  is  said  ' 
the  suspending  spring  was  broken.     We  do  not  however  , 
sec  need  for  any  adjustment  in  this  respect,  if  the  spring  be 
pinned  into  the  rod  and  into  its  upper  axis.  The  pendulum 
was  not  compensated,  but  a  thermometer  wasenclosefl  in  tbo 
clock,  and  as  the  rate  in  different  temperatures  at  the  samo 
place  had  been  determined,  the  reduction  to  a  normal  tempera- 
ture was  easy.  Clocks  of  tli is  kind  were  supplied  lo  the  French  ' 
expeditions  for  measuring  arcs  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland 
and  Peru.  For  this  iatterexpediiiun  Graham  supplied  Godin 
With  a  detached  pendulum,  which  Go<lin  thus  descriJjeii :^*  ^ 
*  Tbii  Toluaic  coataiiu  ricort'i  ^bMnationii  m  wvU  u  Riciicr's. 
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*  Ce  pcndule  est  composij  en  general  d'un  fil  de  cuivre,  d'unc 
boulc  de  niCme  matierc  a  un  dc  ses  bouts,  et  d'unc  piece 
d'acicr  taill6e  en  coiiteau  a  Tautro  bout,  qui  est  celui  de 
suspension  :  ce  couteau  porte  sur  deux  montants  d'acier  en 
deux  points  qui  designent  I'axe  du  mouvement  du  pendule.' 
(Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  1735,  p.  507.)  He  says  its 
motion  was  sensible  for  eighteen  hours.  It  seems  that  this 
pendulum,  the  vibrations  of  which  were  to  be  counted  by  a 
clock,  was  also  intended  to  measure  the  actual  length  of 
the  pendulum.  Messrs.  Bougucr  and  La  Condamine  both 
had  detached  pendulums  made  after  Graham*s  idea.  Bou- 
guer  (same  volume,  p.  526)  describes  this  pendulum  as  an  in- 
vention of  his  own  ;  La Condaminef /owrwa/t/tt  Voy age, ^.\  43) 
is  more  open,  and  says  he  took  the  idea  from  a  copy  which 
Huy:o  made  after  Graham's.  This  is  almost  exactly  Katcr's 
invariable  pendulum.  Mairan*s  measurement  of  the  length 
of  the  seconds  pendulum  (Acad,  Uoy.  des  Sciences,  1735, 
p.  153)  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  method  of  mea- 
suring the  length  of  the  pendulum :  and  the  measures  of 
Godin,  Bou<ruer,  and  La  Condamine,  in  the  same  volume, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  For  references  to  various  pendulum 
experiments,  see  Lalande,  Astronomic,  3rd  edit.,  s.  2710, 
etseq. 

\i\  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Tran.saclions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,'  p.  238,  Mr.  Hatton  proposed,  as  a  mode  of  fixing  a 
permanent  standard  of  length,  to  suspend  a  weight  from  a 
fine  hair  to  a  clip  in  an  upright  bar,  sliding  up  and  down  in 
a  vertical  frame.  The  hair  passed  through  a  fixed  clip. 
The  weight  was  to  be  swung,  ahd  the  vibrations  counted, 
in  two  positions  of  the  bar,  and  from  the  difterenco  in  the 
times  of  vibration  and  the  space  through  which  the  bar  was 
moved,  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  was  to  be  com- 
puted. 

In  1787  Mr.  John  Whitehurst  published  'An  attempt 
towards  obtaining  invariable  Measures  of  Length,*  &c., 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity.  He  suspended  a 
leaden  ball  with  a  flat  steel  wire  in  front  of  a  straight  up- 
right frame,  the  wire  being  long  enough  to  make  forty-two 
oscillations  in  a  minute.  A  clock  with  dead-beat  escape- 
ment and  a  clip  to  hold  the  wire  was  slid  up  and  down  the 
frame,  and  secured  and  adjustable  at  two  points  where  the 
clip  made  the  free  oscillations  respectively  forty-two  and 
eighty-four  in  a  minute.  The  crutch  of  the  clock,  being 
continued  upwards  in  a  screw,  carried  a  weight,  by  moving 
which  the  oscillations  of  the  crutch  alone  could  be  regulated 
to  forty-two  and  eighty-four  oscillations,  and  therefore  would 
not  intcrfrre  with  the  free  oscillation  of  the  bull  and  tcire, 
but  only  keep  up  their  molion.  The  going  weight  of  the 
clock  was  in  each  case  such  as  sustained  an  oscillation  of  3°. 
It  is  clear  that  if  all  were  properly  executed,  the  clock- 
frame  with  its  clip  must  have  been  bhifled  between  the  two 
positions  through  a  space  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  simple  pendulums  which  correspond  to  forty-two  and 
eighty-four  oscillations  per  minute.  A  Uno  was  drawn  in 
each  position  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  clock-frame  upon 
a  brass  rule  fixed  to  the  upright  support,  and  this  space  was 
afterwards  accurately  measured,  and  the  length  of  the 
simple  seconds  pendulum  thence  computed.  Whitehurst*8 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  39*1196  inches  of 
Troughton's  standard,  but  the  corrections  for  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  air  and  for  temperature  are  not  introduced. 
It  is  probable  that  he  introduced  greater  errois  than  those 
he  wished  to  get  rid  of  in  II attends  method,  for  the  real  dif- 
ficulty is  not  that  of  counting  the  vibrations,  but  of  measur- 
ing the  length  between  the  two  clips,  in  avoiding  the  errors  of 
temperature  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  effective  point  of 
suspension.  The  principle  of  Hat  ton's  method,  that  of 
measuring  the  difference  between  two  pendulums,  has  been 
adopted,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Bessel. 

The  foregoing  account  is  merely  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  mechanical  problem,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Borda, 
and  more  recently  of  Kater  and  Hessel,  has  received  a  more 
accurate  solution.  There  arc  still  anomalies  and  imperfec- 
tions in  some  parts  of  the  processes  which  require  clearing 
up^  but  the  errors  have  been  reduced  within  comparatively 
moderate  limits.  Before  describing  these  experiments  we 
•h»tt  give  a  brief  account  of  the  formula)  which  they  re- 
qulra. 

The  expression  which  connects  the  time  of  one  oscil- 
lation of^  limplo  pendulum  in  an  infinitesimal  arc,  with 
I  length  ^  at  a  place   where   the  force  of  gravity  is 

^iistevrr*  !•  being  3' 14 1 596,  or  circum- 


*  fercncc  to  diameter  1 ;  the  measure  of  gravity.  £,  belB| 
twice  the  space  through  which  a  body  would  fall  f:ee^ 
in  W  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  space  through  whichi 
body  would  move  in  1",  with  the  velocity  which  it  acquim 
in  falling  freely  for  1». 

Hence,  if  /  be  the  length  of  the  simple  seconds  pendo- 
lum,  g^  If*  l\  therefore  g  is  known  when  /  can  be  mei- 
sured.  The  process  therefore  of  finding  the  effective  U^nt 
of  gravity  at  any  place  is  reduced  to  finding  the  length  of 

'  the  simple  pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds. 

The  French  astronomers,  in  their  great  survey  of  the  ire  J 
of  the  meridian,  determined  the  absolute  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum at  different  stations  between  Dunkerquc  and  Formn- 
tera,  and  also  in  the  continuation  to  Unst  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  which  is  included  in  the  English  Trigonometrical 
Survey.  It  is  however  an  operation  of  great  delicacy,  aad 
when  only  the  variation  of  gravity  between  different  placQ 

I  is  required,  as  is  the  case  in  researches  into  the  figured 

;  the  earth,  the  obserA'ation  may  be  more  easily  performed  bj 
swinging  the  same  pendulum  in  different  places,  and  ascv- 
taining  the  number  of  vibrations  which  it  makes  in  a  d^T. 
Thus  if  n  and  n^  be  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a  iij 
by  the  same  pendulum  /,  at  tyro  different  places  at  «hicl 
the  forces  of  gravity  are  e^  and  g*,  and  the  auration  of  om 
vibration  at  each  place  bo  /  and  i',  then  since  the  time  of 
one  vibration  =  a  day  divided  by  the  number  of  vibntiaa^ 
we  shall  have 


1      1 


\gj''''{g')  '-''  ^iVi' 


or  g  :  g^  :  :  n*  :  n'*. 
That  is,  the  force  of  gravity  varies  as  the  square  of  'it  i 
number  of  vibrations  of  a  given  pendulum  in  the  uw/ 
time,  which  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  mean  solar  day.  Hi 
therefore  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  ifl« 
day  at  a  given  place,  London  for  instance,  be  known,  aW  J 
it  18  then  transported  to  different  places,  and  the  numberif  I 
vibrations  in  a  day  counted,  a  simple  proportion  will  ouiMt  [ 
the  forces  of  gravity  at  London  and  every  place  at  fti  t 
the  observation  has  been  made.  i 

If  the  length  /'  of  the  simple  pendulum  at  any  sfatioab  j 
required  from  these  observations. 


/«' 


since  I :  l^ ::  g  i  g' 


:  nr  :  «" 


/'  =  — p,  which  gives  the  length  of  the  pendulum atl^  J 

place  in  terms  of  the  length  at  London,  and  the  numbtf  rf^ 
vibrations  per  diem  at  that  place  and  London. 

Though  it  scarcely  belongs  to  our  subject,  wo  wiD  |J» 
the  expression  by  which  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  nit 
termined  from  pendulum  observations.  The  length  of  i> 
seconds  pendulum  at  any  latitude,  X,  may  be  inpf*" 
/  =  A  +  B .  sin.*  X,  where  A  and  B  are  constant  owniiti* 
Now  from  all  the  good  observations,  either  of  the  id* 
length  or  the  number  of  vibrations  per  day  of  the  Hif 
pendulum,  determine  the  values  of  A  and  B;  theilf 
Clairaut's  theorem, 

6 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  =♦  -008668  -  r\ 

whence  the  ellipticity  is  found.  By  ellipticity  is  meaitj 
excess  of  the  equatorial  over  the  polar  radius  of  the  en 
divided  by  the  polar  radius. 

The  apparatus  of  Borda  will  be  generally  intelligible^ 
the  following  description  and  perspective  plate. 

The  plumb-hne  is  suspended  from  a  knife-e^j^  F"* 
A  B,  and  is  attached  below  to  a  cup  E,  which  is  fi^odH* 
very  exactly  the  platina  ball  below.  A  little  gitf^ 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  cup,  making  the  contact pcfM 
enough  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  suspend  the  1>^^ 
knife-edge  rests  on  agate  planes,  a,  b,  which  are  careW 
levelled,  and  the  frame  C  D,  which  carries  the  pl*8*J|* 
fixed  immoveably  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  plinDW** 
is  in  front  of  tho  comparing  clock,  which  has  a  small  ^ 
drawn  on  the  bob.  When  both  are  at  rest,  a  tclescoreWj 
ing  a  vertical  line  in  the  focus  is  placed  a  few  (eetdi** 
so  that  tho  cross,  the  plumb-line,  and  the  fixed  wire  of  «• 
telescope  arc  all  in  the  same  right  line,  and  aUi«n*' 

*  ThU  is  Mr.  Airy*t  value  for  — -  when  M  is  Uio  nlio  of  ik*  «■** 

force  at  tho  cqimtor  to  the  force  of  Rmvity  tliftre.    ( Ifuryrtoftfrfii 
tana, '  Kigiiro  uf  thu  r.arili.'  st  ct.  2.)   Uiut,  'A<troufmi»,\o\.  3,  aduUu 
gives  0-(K)dG5 ;  the  ccntrifiitjAl  f.>rco  in  iK-ing  tu^'pueed  ^  of  tiw  fa<*  ^^ 
▼ity  ut  the  etjuaturt 
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icli  a  loiicjlli  is  given  to  the  plumb-line,  as  lliat 
IS  ::huU  be  a  little  slower  thau  those  of  the 


Borda's  Pendulum  apparatus. 

is  now  set  a-going,  and  when  it  is  quite  steady, 
bull  is  drawn  a  liille  on  one  hide,  and  made  to 
gh  a  very  Rmall  arc,  one  or  two  degrees  at  the 

observer  then  places  himself  at  the  telescope, 
le  exact  beat  of  the  clock  when  the  plumb-line 
;r OSS  and  coincides  with  the  fixed  wire  at  the 
this  is  called  a  coincif fence.  As  this  observation 
I  less  definite  than  in  Kater's  method,  it  is  better 
e  beats  before  and  after  the  coincidence,  when 
not  distinguish  whether  it  is  a  coincidence  or 

take  the  mean  of  the  two  for  the  true  time  of 
Immediately  after,  the  extent  of  the  arc 
ich  the  plumb-line  swinprs  is  to  be  read  off  on  a 
X  just  behind  it;  the  thermometers  which  are 
ndulura  must  also  be  read  off,  and  the  height  of 
icr.  The  observer  now  waits  until  this  appear- 
ts  itself  a  second  time  (which  may  be  in  about 
i,  though  the  interval  is  quite  ad  libitum)^  and 
I  established  the  time  which  elapses  between  the 
'^,  he  may  leave  the  apparatus  for  three,  four, 
rs,  when  on  his  return  the  same  observations 
calcd  of  coincidence,  arc,  temperature,  and  ba- 
(1  the  series  is  finished.  We  should  recommend 
ell  as  commencing  a  series  with  two  coincidences 
I  cautdarrit  but  except  as  a  check,  no  observa- 
tiuired  except  the  first  and  the  last.  The  plumb- 
1  set  in  motion  exactly  as  before,  and  the  second, 
bill) wing  series  observed.  The  rate  of  the  clock 
m1  by  astronomical  observation. 
atislactory  number  of  series  has  been  taken,  the 
is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  The 
s  raised  by  a  fine  screw  until  it  just  touches  the 
[he  platina  ball.  This  is  an.  operation  of  great 
must  bo  effected  by  two  or  three  trials,  as  the 
crature  of  the  wire  at  the  exact  moment  of  con- 
ired  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  observer,  even  for 
10,  is  sufficient  to  affect  a  slight  wire  very  sen- 
pose  this  done,  the  apparatus  is  removed  or 
no  side,  and  a  bar,  whicn  has  a  knife-edge  above 
p:  tongue  below,  is  suspended  in  its  place.  The 
d  down  until  it  touches  the  plane  I H,  and  the  dis- 
jen  the  knife-edge  and  the  bottom  of  the  tongue 
\Q  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
Tiiis  distance  may  be  measure  1  in  several  ways  ; 

alway:*  practk'abln.  and  it  would,  i»<»ncrally  upeakinc,  be  better 
lll•t^%  (n;u  the  croris  o\\  tlio  clock-bob  and  the  itlnmli-Iine,  and  to 
of  ihf  <i(is<  nil  ju  \\\f.  ]il  i;n'.)-liiic.  It  !•<  flcsiraWe  on  many  ac- 
t'vo  i^.'ndultiini  should  iiutl>e  very  n(*ar  each  other. 


the  French  astronomers  use  a  contrivance  which  need  not 
be  described  here. 

One  of  the  great  practical  difficulties  in  this  species  of 
pendulum  experiments  seems  to  be  the  bxtreme  and  sudden 
sensibility  of  the  plumb-line  to  temperature.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  cage  to  exclude  currents  of 
air,  and  the  observer  is  particularly  careful,  after  bringing 
the  lower  plane  into  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  to 
absent  himself  until  the  temperature  is  steady,  and  then  to 
make  the  contact  complete.  It  is  another  objection  that 
the  different  manipulations  required  arc  of  great  delicacy, 
and  therefore  not  suited  to  every  observer  and  every  place; 
but  when  the  utmost  care  and  skill  are  employed,  the  results 
appear  satisfactory. 

The  knife-edge,  A  B,by  which  the  line  and  ball  are  sus- 
pended, is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  exactly  similar  to  White- 
hurst*s  synchronous  crutch  above  described.  By  the  upper 
screw  and  weight,  the  oscillations  of  the  knife-edge  alone 
can  be  made  synchronous  with  the  oscillations  of  the  whole 
pendulum,  so  that  the  oscillations  fire  just  the  same  as  if 
the  knife-edge  were  immaterial,  and  the  point  of  suspension 
exactly  in  the  line  of  its  edge.  The  platina  ball  can  be 
suspended  from  any  side,  and  if  two  positions  diametrically 
opposite  be  taken,  the  effect  of  any  irregularity  of  &hape  or 
density  disappears  from  the  mean  of  tho  two  results.  There 
are  several  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  quantities  im- 
mediately given  by  observation,  before  the  leneth  of  the 
simple  pendulum  can  be  concluded.  The  oscitlations  aro 
made  in  an  arc  of  sensible  extent  Now  the  time  of  oscil- 
lation in  an  arc  of  A^  on  each  side  the  lowest  point,  is 
greater  than  the  time  in  an  infinitely  small  arc  (which  is 

,    .     ,  .        .        sin.*A° 

the  arc  required),  in  the  proportion  of  1+  — rr —  to  1.  An 

expression  which  depends  upon  the  first  and  last  ar(*s  of 
each  series,  gives  the  correction  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  oscillations  observed.  This  is  taken  from 
a  table.  Between  each  coincidence,  the  plumb-liRo  has 
made  two  oscillations  less  than  the  clock,  therefore  sub- 
tracting twice  the  number  of  coincidences  from  the  number 
of  seconds  elapsed  between  the  first  and  last  coincidences, 
you  will  have  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the  pendulum 
during  a  certain  time  shown  by  the  clock.  Each  of  these 
numbers  requires  a  correction :  to  the  number  of  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum,  must  be  added  the  correction  for  arc  just 
mentioned ;  and  to  tho  time  as  shown  by  the  clock,  the  pro- 
portional part  of  its  rate  during  the  experiment.  A  sim- 
ple proportion  will  now  give  the  number  of  infinitely  small 
vibrations  in  24  hours. 

Further  corrections  are  to  be  applied.  The  length  of  the 
wire  and  ball  during  the  observations  must  be  reduced  to 
the  length  thev  would  have  had  at  the  temperature  when 
the  contact  with  the  plane  and  the  measurement  was  made, 
and  this  again  must  be  converted  into  the  etjuivalent  length 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  the  freezing-point,  which  is  the 
French  standard  temperature.  The  theoretical  pendulum 
is  supposed  to  swing  in  vacuo,  and  as  the  density  of  the  air 
affects  the  time  of  oscillation  two  ways,  both  by  diminishing 
the  moving  force  of  the  pendulum  and  by  adding*  to  its 
inertia  by  the  air  carried  alonjf  with  it,  a  correction  is  re- 
quired on  this  account,  which  depends  upon  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  materials  of 
the  pendulum,  and  also  on  its  form. 

From  the  dimensions  and  specific  gravities  of  the  parts 
of  the  apparatus,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion and  the  bottom  of  the  ball  can  be  computed'.  Hence 
the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  which  oscillates  in  an 
infinitely  small  arc  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a  day  and 
in  vacuo,  can  bo  assigned,  from  which  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  is  deduced  by  simple  proportion. 

If  the  place  of  observation  be  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  length  to  what  it  would  have  been 
at  the  sea-level.  This  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  configuration  and  density  of  the  stratit  in 
and  near  the  spot.  In  the  earlier  experiments  gravity  was 
supposed  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  thus  tho  attraction  of  the 
matter  between  the  observer  and  the  sea-level  was  wholly 
neglected.  Dr.  Young  showed  that  in  a  table-land  of  ave- 
rage density  the  correction  thus  obtained  was  too  large,  and 
should  be  multiplied  by  0*66. 

*  Tliii  part  of  tho  crirrection  due  to  tlie  air  wai  omitted  in  the  Freneli  experi- 
ments ami  in  Captain  Kater't :  aee  Mr*  Baily't  memoir  reftrred  to  aboTo,  and 
All. 
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For  a  full  description  of  Bor<la*s  melliod,  willi  instaficcs, 
&c,  gee  Base  du  Sys/hne  Metrique  D^dmalt  vol  iii.,  p, 
337  (Borda's  origiimj  mfmoir);  and  again,  \oL  iv.,  p.  441 
('ObacrYiitions  from  Formentera  to  Unsi*), 

Many  modificatioas  anfl  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Caplain  Kater's  method  of  deteitnining  tlic 
kngth  of  the  pendulum,  and  we  must  refer  to  his  paper 
{I^iit.  Tram.t  1&I8,  p.  33)  for  a  minute  description  and 
for  a  plate  of  his  apparatus, 

Tlie  principle  of  his  mcth&d  is  founded  on  the  beautiful 
dv  namical  theorem  dvie  to  Huyghens,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  axis  uf  suspension  and  centre 
of  oscilhtion  ore  reciprocal  ill  the  snmo  body.  Now  con- 
ceive two  wedge-formed  pieces  of  steel  (kiiife-cdges),  with 
the  sharp  edges  towards  each  other  and  parallel,  to  be  fixed 
at  right  anglei  to  a  bar  of  any  form  whatsoever,  and  in  a 
lino  passmg  through  its  cenlre  of  gravity;  then  if  the 
time  of  oscillaliun  on  either  edge  be  the  same,  the  distance 
between  the  knife-edges  is  the  len»;tli  of  the  simple  pendu- 
lum which  swings  in  the  same  lime*  Captain  Kaler,  in  his 
experimentSg  used  a  pendulum  of  an  inconvenient  furm,  the 
same  nearly  as  tu  liis  invariable  pendulum  (see  cut  of 
Katers  invariable  pendnhim),  with  a  second  knife- 
edge  below  the  centre  of  tlie  bob,  nnd  there  are  neve* 
ral  doubtful  points  in  the  reductions  which  he  employed 
and  the  subsecjuent  measiuremeTit  between  the  edges;  stdl 
his  memoir  must  always  be  carefully  perused  by  any  future 
experimenter  who  wishes  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ae- 
quainted  with  the  subjed.  The  method  of  observing  the 
coincidences  is  remarkably  ingenious  and  accurate. 

We  conceive  thsit  the  best  form  of  pendulum 
for  the  object  of  measurinj^  the  actual  length 
according  to  KaterV  method  is  that  adopted 
by  Mr,  Buily,  A  C  is  a  rectangular  bar, 
with  una  knife-edge  at  the  end  A,  and 
tlie  other  at  B,  about  |  of  the  length  from  tbu 
tamo  point.  A  should  be  as  near  the  end  os 
sound  workmanship  will  allow.  Tlie  neuciisiary 
venficBlions,  namely,  the  parallel  ism  of  the 
knife-edges  their  pcrpenditularity  to  the  bar, 
and  that  the  line  which  joins  the  knife-edges 
pnsses  also  through  the  cenlre  of  gravity,  are  all 
very  simple,  and  there  is  Hi  lie  diJfienUy  in  ad- 
jubliug  the  oadllations  on  eaeb  knife-edge  to 
s}tidu'onism.*  This  bar  pendulum  is  suspended 
on  a^ate  planes  in  front  of  the  clock,  great  cate 
beini^  taken  that  the  support  is  perlcctly  firm 
and  the  agate  planes  honzonlaL  A  white  disc 
of  ft  spindle  shape  and  exactly  the  widih  of  ihe 
bar  is  pasted  on  the  clock  bob,  nnd  the  viewing 
iclescojjc  fixed  iu  a  hue  with  the  dii*t-^  and  bar, 
so  that,  both  being  ut  rest,  the  while  disc  is  just 
covered  by  the  bur,  Capiuin  Kater  used  a  dia- 
phragm m  his  telescope,  the  sides  of  which  were 
parrdlel  lo  the  bur  and  touched  its  edges;  but  it  has  been 
found  more  cnnvenient  lo  phice  a  pair  of  paralh  I  plates  bc- 
t-wecn  the  bar  aiid  the  disc,  the  sides  of  which  nre  so 
adju-sted  as  just  to  allow  thodiseon  the  clock  bob  to  be  f^een 
betw<jen  them.  There  is  a  divided  scale  to  mark  the  arc  of 
vibration,  two  or  three  thermometers  hung  at  diflerent 
heights  about  the  tiendulum  bar  to  register  the  temperature, 
and  a  baron;etcr  for  the  atmospheric  pressure,  all  whicli  are 
to  be  read  at  tlic  beginning  and  end  of  each  series.  Tlie 
observation  itself  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Set  the  clock 
going,  and  when  its  arc  is  steady*  give  the  pendulum  a 
small  motion,  f^or  14*at  the  utmost.  The  white  disc,  which 
is  at  first  wholly  visible,  is  f;radually  invaded  by  the  bar, 
till  at  last  It  is  entirely  covered,  fli-st  one  aide  and  then  the 
other  disajipeanng^t  lliesc  times  of  f/iva/jycfirrtrtce  are  to  be 
iioled.  Almost  immed  ialely  after,  the  wl*ile  edges  reappear, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other^  and  ilicsii reappear- 

•  TbU  fi>«y  bo  done  two  waji.  VUfv  the  knife  '^Ijftfs  A  ami  B  at  \ht*  Ah- 
IrtDci"  uliiclt  will  fflte  lt»r  ^iroprT  inliuvd  for  coiuri^h'urdi,  aD'4  iiicIn-«»  fur  in- 
•Uficc»,  A.  bi'Jt»t'  nt  *"*<'  I'h^l^iiiU  conkti  the  ^wr  Tfllhi-r  mor»»  ttinn  untviltlrJ 
lotiK»«r;  l!u»ii  lh<*  o*fiUiUkui*  on  U  «il!  b«  *low^pr  Uiam  thn^e  o^i  A,  tty  niiiii; 
'  fiom  Uie  I'ud  C,  thr<a  may  hv  nwidc  \a  njfrotf  iifJor  iwo  oi  ihu^c  Uiata,  or  if  ihts 
|*pniulnm  sliuMkli  he  loii  i^lxirt.  'i  woi^lit  may  be  uililed  nt  ihls  end,  kucIi  as  ii 

t  Mr.  Uiiily  u*m  l^o  aVi{t»  of  gold-leaf  jwutcd  on  rIaH  to  ht»  clork  pi»adu- 
liim  fftf  n  ili*t,  which  ani<^Y<r»  wiv  w^U.  ht  Uie  r^peiimcitU  ai  DulixMith 
-  mJntt.  Mwtrs.  Airy  nurl  Wlirwt-ll  hwlti  iU»c  of  *»unini*l  ut  ihcco-l  of  a  tmnll  Md, 
whidi  Wii*  •rrc'ifti'.l  in'u  ihe  K^b  and  pniju^tcil  fn»m  it.  The  diwrtun'd  hv  lu 
rliU«U  fli)  lift  lo  np[i««i  i«rtl«r  pjopiT  bru.iiilU)  aud  |u  rtjr-ejv^  nil  ohli{|ito  iUtimiiia. 
lion.  Till*  l^irl  uf  till'  FX[u<rimf ut  is  idino^i  irrritpiorliiablir,  but  prrhcn«»  In 
•  utur(*  il  viouid  bi*  »nfi>r  lo  fhic*  Uk*  citjrk  «nd  ]HUidulum  ill  i^renlcr  disLt^iniv^ 
l«  tam  «arU  othcri  au4  U>  gel  ftUurii  t^v^  by  uilcr^ciarti)^  a  \viut. 


antes  nre  noted.  The  mean  of  the  four  ^ivct  tk 
time  of  coincidence,  1 1  has  been  found  ccmtiti 
practice  not  to  make  tlie  adjustments  triib 
degree  of  precision,  for  you  are  then  ia  dui 
side  the  first  disappearance  and  reappeartiv 
place;  whereas  if  i here  is  a  very  lillle  disph 
lion  need  only  be  fixed  on  every  alternate 
less  strain  on  the  eye  and  on  the  mind.  Thi* 
however  must  be  triftin^,  otherwise,  wbeo 
comes  suialb  the  disappearances  and 
will  not  take  place.    The  reductions  for  the 

clock,  for  the  arc  of  vibration,  the  te" ''  -«;: 

ancy  of  the  air  and  its  inertia,  and  t) 
ot  observation  aliove  the  sea-level,  art  ..  .  « 
Borda'a  pendulum.  For  ihedetoils  we  refer  lo  tiie«L 
memoirs  which  have  been  published  on  the  sul*}«t 
there  are  two  or  three  points  which  deserve  i«or« 
than  they  have  generally  met  with.  The  clock  « 
be  considered  as  a  counter  of  the  vibrations,  lad  to 
any  error  arising  from  its  irregular  rate^  the  ol 
should  be  contmued  without  intermission  beiwM' 
epochs,  at  each  of  which  the  error  of  the  deck  k 
lained  by  astronomical  observation.  If  this  U 
uiily  reliance  upon  the  clock  is  for  the  «)hort  tinn 
elapses  between  the  last  coincidence  of  one  ^rio 
(list  of  the  next.  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of 
rrquires  artificial  illurai nation,  for  it  must  h'-  "'- 1 
and  nij^ht.  This  is  no  disadvantage,  but 
ai>  Ihe  other  great  practical  difii<fuUy  is  tha« 
the  exact  temperature  and  keeping  it  steady,  liit; 
for  observation  is  a  deep  roomy  vault  or  cellar. 

The  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air 
spfcific  gravity  ot  ihii  pendulum;    that  ir. 
dragged  air,  which  we  have  called  inertia,  ^ 
is  very  desirable  that  the  experiments  sh- 
vtieiio^  and  where  tliat  is  difficult  or  impo&sitii 
veiling  apparatus,  the  law  and  quantity  of  the 
each  pendulum  shoukl  have  been  previoush  e-\; 
determined  in  vaetio.     The  variation  for  teroL 
be  got  from  a  comparison  of  suinnvcr  and  wii 
menis  at  the  s^me  jdace.     In  uddiiion   to  tlie] 
the  place  of  obsicrvation  above  the  seadevcl,  ■ 
vey  should  be  taken  of  the  form  of  the  surroi 
try,  and  of  the  kind  of  strahi,  with  the  sp^Jcil^i 
each.     This  is  pariicularly  necessury  where  the' 
considerable.     (See  Young's  remarks,  *  Phil, 
p,  93.) 

Still,  when  every  known  precaution  ba»  been 
arc  anomalies  in  the  results  of  this  e\     i 
not  yet  elenrly  nnd  erst  ood.     It  is  very 
edi^c  of  tliij  knife  perfectly  straight^  and  u< 
it  is  fastened  to  the  bar*     There  is  consider.' 
in    measures   of  distance    belween   tV."    i 
ed^^es;  and  lastly  there  is  no  aulhoris* 
at  present  existing    in   England    in    i 
distance   can   be   exi>resse<L      The   li 
jiendnlum  which  vibrates  seconds  in  i 
don  is  not  at  piesent  known  wilh  the  dcjirr 
which  the  importance  of  the  problem  dem- 
is  ailainable. 

Captain  Kater  proposed  the  following  hrm 
lum  for  determining  the  number  of  o^>." 
same  jjenduhim  describes  inditferent  i 
the  satue  as  Graham*s  above  described,    m 
the  bar  with  two  knife  edgcrs,  the  same  ^ - 
delermining  the  absohito  length,  and  he   i 
tions  to  be  made  at  eticb  place  wiih  both  ku  : 
is  certainly  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  - 
knifeedges,  as  a  discrepancy  between  the  tv 
posing    the    pendulum    to    have    b^jcn   prt 


*  CupLain  Ratf r  «  TnpiifiiT«  was  di^ubtfiit  in  M^riimt  rpifMli»l>lil 

>M>on  partinUy  cnin'cb'il,  it  !■  4iUl  lutr-'-t- '--      '^' -- 

I'eiidtiliiim  in    tiTHiKi  of  Sir  Georuo  St' 
lufrt'rtHl  iiijnry  Bmcc  thut  iini«  *,  uml  t!> 
tUinent kry  ttifn^nrc  dpHnrtrd  lo  '"' 
nd  of  |i  iTluimciU  ■  nnd.ird  w.i'. 
burneil      Fr.itliiiirn»ilv  a  v<»ry  b. 
Ihr  Iht*  A'ilmQt.mical  Soci«^ty, 
inniiiy  hviii<lrH  iini'.'»wi<h  t}nt  | 
itonli't  ftiul  funipuri^'OUt  wlilch  I 
with  IbUla^t  Fneutioncd  "-r  I" 
^Ltiiitiud,  and  tUo  \i<M  i 
T1i«   dellidtLMM  r«ir  n'-sioi  i 

Ihul  iii.  by  lh*»bMiirltiof  ifi      , 

dtftiTininnllrTli^  would  ^x\v  0.  DrW  ^Latkinnl.  '' 
oae  It  hich  U  wa»  tiioaui  to  pTe»(*rVtf.  J^Ubi.^. 
Aitron.  Hoc,  Mem.  toI-  i^.,  p.  35<.J 
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i>  will  bliovr  that  on?  of  tbc  knife-etl^es  had 
I  injurerh  To  ascertain  which  of  the  two 
i,  requires  a  second  pondulura.  Upon  the 
le,  though  we  prefer  Mr,  l?atl>*s  pendulum 
Jnptain  KiUer's,  yet  we  think  a  form  sug* 
fcjd  by  Mr.  Airy  is,  tW  ordinary  purposes,  still 
»r:— it  is,  to  have  the  kmfe-edgc  placed  in 
part  of  the  bar  where  the  uscdlations  take 
9  in  the  shortest  time.  In  this  case  it  seems 
Cible  that  any  ordinary  injury  of  the  knife-edge 
t»ot  aller  the  limo  of  vibration.  The  observer 
t  be  very  careful  in  these  stiff  bars  to  see  that 
>«iidulura  is  tvuly  lerlical,  a  prccaulian  which 
.ater's  llexible  bar  is  less  necessary.  If  an  ob- 
er  chooses  to  have  a  second  kuife*edge  opijosile  _ 

rbrmerin  the  pendulum  of  minimum  vibration,  \-f   ^ 
e  is  no  objection  except  the  increased  resist-     '^  ■ 
E  of  the  air,  the  iucrcaserl  correction  for  inertia, 

Ihc  chance  of  confounding  the  two  positions. 

mere  observation  of  the  coincidences^  which 
:^  present  form  was  first  introduced  by  Katcr,  is 
111  pie  that  it  will  be  successfully  performed  by 
iwrtion  the  first  time  of  attempting  it,  and  an  error  of 
cond  or  tvto  in  noting  the  moment  is  a  matter  of  little 
ortance.  There  is  far  greater  lalrlude  for  error  in  noting 
temperature  and  ascertaining  tlio  clock-rate,  but  there  is 
»ber  anomaly  attending  the  knife-ed^c  pendulums,  only 
ially  understood  at  present,  which  is  murh  more  vcxa- 
s  than  temperature  or  clock- rale.  As  the  pendulum 
^gs  about  those  points  of  the  kniTe-edge  which  are  in 
L  act  witli   the  aj^ate  nlanes»  it  is  clenr  that,  supposing 

imperfection  in  both,  these  points  may  be  altered, 
an  ine  axis  of  susi>ension,  and  consequently  the  time 
*5rilIation,  will  he  altered  loo.  Hence  it  is  adviseablc 
he  knife-edge  as  exactly  as  possible  always  in 
position  on  the  agate  plane,  both  as  to  front 
i.  back,  and  also  as  to  right  and  left.  It  will  generally 
^und  that  turning  the  pendulum  half  round  on  the 
ie  knife-edge  will  alter  its  time  of  vibration  sensibly,  so 
1  the  face  in  front  must  always  be  registered.  But  even 
Dn  these  precaalions  are  taken,  anomalies  are  still 
wd,  which  we  can  only  atlriliute  to  the  following  cause: — 
Tuost  of  the  pendulums  hitherto  mnde  the  steel  knifo- 
«  lias  boeu  Hxed  upon  a  bar  of  diflureut  metal   (brass 

copper)  with  stout  brass  knees,  ninl  the  two  screws 
cJi  fix  the  steel  knife-edp;e  to  the  hrass  knees  are  at  some 
ance  from  each  other.  Now  if,  from  the  diflerenco  of 
aiision  between  the  brass  knees  and  the  knife-edge;  the 
Jf  should  be  curved,  not  upwards  or  downwards,  out  in 
»rij£onlal  plane,  the  couseuuenl  alteration  of  lime  in  the 
laiion  may  be  very  consinerable.  The  steel  cdgethere- 
ahould  either  bo  controlled  by  being  ground  on  a 
ow  slip  let  into  a  brass  wedge,  or  the  attaching  knees 
Ld  also  be  of  steel.  The  umlrlainty  which  appears  due 
'Xne  sucb  cause  as  that  above  described  may  amount  to 

two,  or  even  more  seconds  a  day  in  the  invariable 
Luilum,  either  of  Kater's  or  Bady's  construction.  It  is 
^ut  that  in  measuring  the  actual  length  of  the  pendulum 
^rror  maybe  further  nicreasud,  for  the  problem  assumes 
;*erfect  parallelism  and  truth  of  a  pair  of  knife-edges, 
^ti  account  of  knife-edge  bar  pendulums,  see  *  Kater^s 
t^erlible  Pendulum,  with  Young's  Appendix.'  Phil. 
«^,,  1818,  p.  33;  •  Kater*s  Invannbie  Pendulum,'  Phil. 
*»*.,  1&19,  p.  337;  Sabine's  *  Experiments  to  determine 
iFigure  of  the  Earth,*  London,  ISZo;  Sabine's  *Com- 
a,on  of  (he  Tx?ngth  of  Pendulum  at  London  and  Green- 
fc  ,*  PkiL  Trans.,  I*i29,  p.  B3  ;  Sabine,  *  On  the  Reduction 

Vacuum,' i^oV.  Trans.,  1829.  p.  207  ;  Baily,  *0n  the 
■fiction  to  a  Vacuum/ PAi7.  Trans,,  1632.  p.  399;  Fos- 
fc    '  Pendulum  Experiments,  edited  by  Mr.  Baily/  Mem, 

Soc.t  vol.  vii.  (at  page  96,  is  given  a  table  of  the  results 
%e  most  accurate  modern  pendulum  experiments). 
^e  last  important  measurement  of  the  length  of  the 
3ulum,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfuctory,  is  due 
^«asel,  and  is  described  by  him  in  his  *  Untersuclmngen 
tr  dio  Jiingc  des  einfachcn  Secundenpendels,*  Berlin, 
3,  which  forms  part  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Academy 
»«rlin,'  The  nrinciple  of  his  measure  is  the  same  as 
•  ton's.  Bessel  procured  ftotu  Paris  a  verified  ropy  of  the 
^of  Peru;  thiji  ho  placed  iiprii^ht,  and  suspended  his  ball 
.  wire  first  from  the  top  and  then  from  the  bottom  of  the 
«,  the  ball  being  in  both  cases  at  the  same  point  below ; 
time  of  oscillation  in  each  position  was  compared  i\ith  a 

■  P.  a,  No.  loyo. 


clock  in  front.  From  the  difference  of  the  times  of  oFcillfttioii 
of  these  two  pendulums,  and  the  ditference  in  their 
length,  which  is  a  toise,  the  lenjrth  of  the  seconds  pen- 
dulum was  computed  in  parts  of  the  toise.  Bessel  sus- 
pended his  pendulum  by  passing  a  fiat  and  very  slender 
spring  over  a  small  cylinder,  the  spring  being  continued 
downwards  to  the  boll  in  a  fine  wire.  We  must  refer  to  tho 
original  memoir  for  a  description  of  the  different  elaborole 
contrivances  which  were  introduced  by  Bessel  and  Rcpsold 
for  securing  accuracy  in  evei-y  part  of  the  process.  Alt 
conceivable  causes  of  error  are  considered,  and  the  ufTccls 
have  been  computed  and  allowed  for.  The  final  result  is 
thai  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the  se^-level  in 
the  latitude  of  Knnigsberg.  54*^  43'  N.,  is  440*sl79  lines  of 
the  toise  of  Peru ;  this  we  consider  to  ho  a  measurement 
of  the  actual  length  of  the  pendulum,  which  is  deserving  of 
full  confidence,  and  perhaps  llie  only  one. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  ex- 
periments with  the  pendulum  are  used  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  staled  that  for  this  purpose  the 
simple  bar  with  a  knife  edge  at  the  point  of  niininium  oscil- 
lation seems  tho  most  fit.  If  the  present  imperfcLtiuus  can 
be  overcome,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  (>f,  there  is 
another  research,  that  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  for 
which  such  an  insirumenl  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
dcn&ity  which  has  been  hitherto  acquieeced  in,  depends  on 
tho  attraction  of  Schehallien  upon  a  plumb-line,  observed  by 
Maskelyne,  and  upon  the  attraction  of  leaden  halls  measured 
by  a  torsion  balance,  accordin^j  to  Cavendish,  and  raoro 
recently  by  Keich.  Now  in  the  Schehallien  experiment  the 
wholtJ  detlect ion  caused  by  the  mountain  was  only  11  "'2, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  might  very  eai»ily  be  2"  or 
even  3"  wrong  either  way.  The  Cavendish  experiment  is 
repeating  in  this  countr),  but  np  lo  the  present  lime  tho 
results  give  very  moderate  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

If  an  invariable  pendulum  can  bo  made  which  is  only  af 
fecled  by  known  causes  of  which  the  clfecls  can  be  calcu- 
lated, the  simplicity  and  perferlion  of  tho  observation  by 
coincidences,  and  the  unlimited  time  for  which  it  can  bo 
carried  on,  will  supply  a  much  broader  and  more  securti 
baso  for  the  solution  of  this  important  problem,  and  one 
more  readily  and  universally  applienhle.  Two  atlempla 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Airy  and  Whewell,  first  by  themselves, 
in  18 '2r),  and  afterwards,  in  IS 28,  with  the  assist ance  of  threo 
Ctinibridgo  friends,  to  deduce  the  mean  density  of  the  carili 
from  observing  the  oseillatiGus  of  detached  pendulums  at 
tho  top  and  bottom  of  Dolcoalh  Mmc,  one  of  the  deepest 
in  C^^irnwall.  As  the  lirt>t  operation  was  less  carefully 
planned,  we  shall  confine  our  account  to  the  second,  which 
was  altogether  the  best  arranged  pendulum  experiment 
which  has  cumc  to  our  knowledge,  and  only  failed  fn^n  a 
causo  then  first  discovered,  viz.  that  invariable  pendulums 
of  Kaler's  construction  arc  very  uncertain  and  inaccurate 
instruments.  We  will  call  tlio  two  pendulums  I  and  2. 
These  were  placed  on  their  stands  opposite  each  other,  and 
put  into  moijon  at  the  same  arc  (a  board  being  interposed 
to  prevent  their  rocipmcal  action  Ihrough  pulses  of  the  air), 
and  the  times  of  coincidence  observed.  A  few  series  were  thus 
made,  in  wliich  the  errors  of  observation  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  hundredth  of  a  second  per  day.*  Pendulum  1  was  then 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  sot  up  wiih  its  clock  and 
proper  ac c om  nauim en  Ls.  Pe n dul i s ni  2  was  os I n bl ish ed  wi  i  li 
its  cluck  in  a  nut  at  the  surface.  We  will  call  the  oWervers 
A,  Bt  C,  D,  E.  A  feet  off  at  six  in  the  morning,  com- 
menced a  series  with  pendulum  2,  and  compured  eight 
pocket  chronometers  with  the  clock  by  comcident  beats 
through  a  Eidcreal  half- seconds  chronomctcr.t  He  then  de- 
scended the  mine  and  commenced  a  series,  compared  his 
chronometers  below  exactly  as  he  had  done  above,  and  then 
sent  them  back  to  the  upper  station.  By  this  time  E  had 
arrived  at  the  upper  station  to  finish  the  series  which  A  had 
begun,  and  lo  compare  the  chronometers  on  their  raiurn. 
In  lliis  way  the  clocks  were  compared,  without  a  possible 

*  ta  K  «erie*  0^  cSx  Iioura^  Oi«  flr^t  aud  U«&  eoinciduDccs  coctld  he  to  obwrvptt 
:li  uot  to  artniit  an  *rrar  of  more  tlian  S"  for  the  liiholp  loltrvftl.  ttuii  Uyj  coin- 
eldeac^B  fDUoM<>>l  <^aeb  oUtrr  in  about  20  minulef,  A  hrl|;1it  (U-lp  yen*  rulJlieil 
oit  tracli  iil^'ti  of  the  tall  of  the  farther  uiul  qutckor  pcDtlulum,  uitd  Ltib  was  iliu- 
I3iku^l4?cl  by  a  lamp  plnccJ  obliquely.  Tbo  correcUou*  for  w,  hammtfUit,  UfUi- 
pcmtuTD,  were  Itie  Niiaa  for  encik.    The  Umoitat  tskeiiiFost  mu  excel U>Bt 

f  Tlio  coDiparifou  of  a  tliijilfl  chrunonietcr  tras  cc&rc«ly  evn  ui  crnu  itotlt  ot 

a  second,  )?«ncrally  wiihin  55lh.  Tlie  i  »4'(xin«If  tidicrfiiil  chrotiMmt-ttT  wai 
comp.ifcti  llr»t  anil  lait  u'llU  the  fH-irdulitni  clock,  Ifoinjf  nrni'ly  *aiar  tiine,  ^atl 
ill  tJitf  imervai  Uirre  or  flvo*  raiacklcDcr^  of  cacU  pvx-Uct  i-1kruHotneler  (wbieh 
beat  0*4  lolar  Umv)  Ai^te  uLn'ncd  nilh  l\w  •UliTcal  rSmnomHcr, 
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error  of  Either  a  second.   After  finisliing  hk  first  series  and 

commencing  a  second,  A  letunit-Ml  lo  ti»iy  (in   the  miner's 

lan^uaiic\   lo  grass*}.    This  series  was  coinplelLtd   by  B, 

■who  set  off  at  2  p.m  ,  raado  a  third  shorter  uuries,  and  i:om* 

menced  a  fuurth.    Tlie  night-work  was  taken  hy  C  or  D. 

ont!  of  whom  descended  at  H)  p.m..  finished  B*s  jjerieri,  and 

commenced  a  fresh  one;   on  his  rettirii  to  day  he  finished 

the  upjjer  scries  v?hieh  E  commenced  hef^jrc  giVin^j  to  bed, 

and  slarted  another,  which  was  finished  by  A  before  his 

next  descent.      In   thiis  way  observttlitjns  were  coniinued 

from  Miiiiday  morning*  July  11,  to  Saturday  atlernoon  (127 

hours).     On  comparing  ihc  results  of  each  day*  it  was  found 

that  the  three  fuat  days  agreed  extremely  well,  showing  an 

acceleration  of  about  2*  per  day  in  the  lower  pctnhihun  ;  but 

the  two  next  days,  thi^  acceleration  was  about  duiible.    Tlie 

only  fijoile  of  accountinif  for  this  unexpected  and  very  un-  | 

welcome  result  wa?*,  that  the  knif^^-edges  and  agate  planes 

were  imperfect,  and  that  the  lime  of  oscilktton  det>ended  on  I 

tlie  position  of  the  pendulum  on  its  plane.     This  hud  never  | 

been  suspected  before;  for  confidence  m  ihe  accuracy  of  Ihc  ,  soleum,  and  seemed  as  if  dctortui ned  to  prercot 

pendulum  was  at  lluil  lime  almost  an  article  of  ftiith  among    ajyproaching  it.     All  the  environs  were  entirely 

experimenlaliats.    To  a>cortain  lhi-i»  a  vecond  surie,-!  of  com-     them.     Nature  had  done  more  for  the  plain 'tool) 

pahsonii  was  made  between  pendulum  1  and  2,  Inking  care  to  '  poor  Danish  captain  than  what  proceeds  Irom  the 

place  the  knife-edge^  exuclly  in  the  eanie  position  on  their    tion  of  poets  or  the  chisels  of  our  artists.     The 

planer,  and  timt  the  faces  were  tumeil  the  same  way.   These  [  lujwever  well  sculptured  in  our  churches,  ba^  iK>t 

eomparisiojjs  were  necesvarily  hurned^  as  a  shp  had  taken  i  dead  and  melancholy  tin  air  as  the  penguin.    Th* 

place  in  the  mine  near  Ihoenirine-shafi,  which  deranged  the    ful  cries  of  ihis  animal,  mixed  wilii  tho^e  of*  the 

action  of  the  ptrmps,  and  forced  the  expertmenters  to  repeat    impressed  on  my  mind  a  kind  of  glooni  which  mui 

their  operations  beluw  without  delay.    Pendulum  1  was  again  ;  poacd  me  to  tender  sensations  of  sadness     My  et^j 

sent  below,  und  the  experiment  repeuteil  exactly  as  described     for  some  time  fixed  on   the  ItiBl  abode  of  the  uj 

above,  for   three   days  (79  hours),  until   the  undergraund 

observers  wure  drivin  out  by  the  water.     Notsvithslanding 

all  the  precautions  » Inch  had  been  taken.t  ttie  obst^rvaiions 

of  the  last  duy  gave  a  diffiuTcnt  result  from  the  iwo  first. 

•  ThecoMclusion  liiererore  on  which  the  experimenters  were 

unavoidably  fovced  was  that  even  with  the  rare  and  alien- 


these  birds,  or  ati  inquiry  as  to  the  views  «f| 

pis  us  relative  to  their  proper  place  n\  the  si* 
necessary  to  notice   the  various  accounU  of  tli^ 
this  very  curious  and  interesting  group.     Le  Vi 
pursuing  his  investigations  on  Da^sen  Island,  vU 
the  tomb  of  the  Danish  sea-captain,  as  noticed  in  tlnj 
Pelecanuxe,  found  that  the  smaller  crevicir«  of  ihej 
served  as  jdaces  of  retreat  for  Pifnguins  iSfh€nuf\ 
bably),  which    swarmed    there    above   every  oihejj 
'  This  bird,*  says  Le  Vaillant.  *  which  is  about  two  \ 
length,  does  not   enrry   its   body  in  the  same  i 
others:   it  stands   perpendicularly  on   iu  l«i>  &r(,  | 
gives  it  an  air  of  gravity,  so  much  ibe  more  tiditi 
its  wings,  which  have  no  feathers,  hang  carelestlf 
each  side:  it  never  uses  them  but  in  swimminif. 
advEiuced  towards  the  middle  of  the  island,  «e 
merable  troi>ps  of  them.     Standing  Hrm  and  ervct 
legTi,  these  animals  never  deranged  themselvea  in 
to  let  us  pLiss ;  they  more  particularly  surrounded 


tion  they  had  uaed,  the   pendulum  could   not  be  trusted/  I  liirds.  have  proved  an  ample  theme  for  most  of  the 

The  pemUilinus  w*:re  a  third  time  compared  with  each  other    voyagers.   Those  at  the  Falkland  Islands  have  alt] 

above  ground,  and  the  iuiervuh  of  cuiucidence  wt've  found 

to  \AV)\  wrliiout  any  assignable  cause,  from  Jd«'  24«  to  it*™ 

17",  and  back  again  from  'JUt'*  20*  to  20f«  '29*;   and  finally, 

dating  one  series  of  oirtl/alion,  ivithout  bemg  tauc/ipj,  or 

Hfif/  om  entering  ihe  room^  the  time  of  coincidence  changed 

from  20™  25"   lo  211™  13».  and   at   lant   to  24M"  3*.      It    was 

therefore  clear  that  while  the  mode  of  observing  was  pei  hatis 

sufficient  lo  detect  a  difference  of  a  hundredih  of  a  bccond 

a  day  (except  from  the  effects  of  temperaluve,  which  might 

amount  to  a  tenth  of  a  second)^  the  pendulums  themselves, 

thouifh  used  with  the  utmost  skill  iind  j^recaution,  and  under 

the  ^ume  cirr^wnsiauceSt  were  liablts  lo  errors  ot  two  seconds 

or  more  per  dav. 

PKNE'LOPE  (Ornithology).  [Cracidjk,  vol,  viii.,  p. 
130,1 

PENE/ROPLIS,  De  Montforf  s  name  for  a  genua  of 
mi  c  ros  CO  ]  a  0  Fhra  m  in  if  era, 

PEN  E  US.    [Thessaly.] 

PENGUINS,  Manchotif  of  the  French,  a  group  of  na- 
tatorial bird>,  in  which  the  wing,  powerless  as  an  organ  of 
llight,  is  reduced  to  a  more  ruditnent  as  far  as  feathers  are 
concerned;  but  it  well  assists  the  bird  as  a  species  of  fin  in 
Its  rapid  divmgs  and  ovalmions  under  water,  and  even  m 
ft  kind  of  anferior  extremity  when  progressing  on  the  land. 
They  seem  to  be  among  the  Natutore^  what  the  Sirtdhio' 
nid€e  are  among  the  strictly  terrestrial  birds. 

Prodigiously  active  in  the  water,  but  helpless  on  the 
latid,  tlieir  lot  has  been  wisely  cast  on  those  de^^olute 
southern  islands  and  shores  where  man  rarely  intrudes,  and 
in  many  instances  where  a  churlish  climiitc  or  a  barren 
soil  oDfers  no  temptations  to  hira  to  invade  their  territory. 
They  seem  lo  OLCupy  in  tliu  s*nithern  hcniisphere  the  place 
filled  by  the  Auks  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  globe. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  details  of  the  orgatnzation  of 

•  A  miner  fltvldc*  l>ip  viable  tforltl  liilotvi' I  irftund  nx^A  at  gran. 

i  A  ciiusiderablu  difTi'mnctf  w.is  fouoJ  hi  'i  <•  of  Uii>  iijipor  autt 

lower  yirt  of  Unf  tint  iliiritiij  tlu*  lli^l  u|i|i<?r  jli  leiil.  Irom  th<?  Jiy.il 

of  ihv  \sim\i  fur   illLimitiiittutf  Out  dbe«  whiili  vms  k -pt  ^ouiiiinnlly  liiimiiii''. 

BeroTC  till'  *i»cun(l  cxprrimi'tit.  ft  aide  lobby  vm  iMvinU'ik  ofT,  ui  wlUi  tt  the  oli- 

»rrv»*f  fliifiHl  thr  ^Ul1In^rrtttn:;  Inm^  a  ailnutt' or  two  b^-fort?  ilie  eoineiflence 

lorik  ■; '  ''■  I-.  ihrii'iVii  l>y  a  rifllet'lar  on  tlit^  dl^  tJifDiii^d  it 

hot'"  I  1  the  f  latiLicirOLf  haui  bci^n  ob,iervrd,  tlie  tamp 

"•rnm  ^  mV!  \vuh  JIuqupL     'llitj  clockraci?  WBf  illumi- 

!  :     i^'i»  \i^  a  lamp  with  a  pouurlul   reflecujr  , 

Aliira  HAM  also  wiLlinJrnwa  aitct  Uiti  holir 

itiL*  miiiiber  of  tlm  brat.    With  tlnfs* 

/^.■-  .^r   ,,js,  Ui,,  ;r-,,,].  run/.*  ss.i,  f -M  :i.Hily  Btciuty,  Atxl  Bcvuihiy  ihe^fiino  at  aU 

r  MltliuJv*  iwd  Uisviighout  iUe  24  limn, 


traveller,  and  I  gave  his  manes  the  tril^ 
Sir  John  Narborough  saj-^  of  the  /' 
thai  their  erect  attitude  and  bluish-biuu  Dacnf 
with  their  white  bellies  might  cause  them  to  1 
distance  for  young  children  with  white  bib*, 
Ciunps,   and  rookenes,  as  they  have  been  csilei,  «f| 

ive  prt 

;.   Tho 
ticular  at!enti<>n.     Some  of  these  as^niblics  an;  i 
as  giving  a  dreary,  not  to  say  awful  impresiiunof  Uri 
tion  of  the  place  and  the  utter  absence  of  the  hic 
In  some  of  the  towns,  it  is  stated,  there  wasai 
ness,  and  when  the  intruders  walked  amoni;  the  I 
pulation,  to  provide  themselves  with  egirs^  ibey  \ 
with  side-long  glances,  but  they  seemed  to  esfiji 
With  them.     In  many  places  the  shores  are 
these  birds,  and  three  hundred  have  been  take 
hour;  for  they  generally  make  no  effort  toetdip 
quietly  by  whilst  their  companions  are  knock 
sticks  till   it  comes  to  llieir  turn.     Caok,  speall 
islands  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  South, 
cold  as  intense;  the  islands  were  eovf««"^  *iri,n 
and  snow,  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  apj^ 
living  creature  except  the  shags  and  j  At 

ing  so  numerous  that  they  seemed  to  < 
Some  describe  the  roohtmeit  as  dcsigi 
ortler  and  regularity,  though  they  are  tlie  n-*orl< 
different  species ;    a  regular   camp,  often  ro'^ 
or   four  acres,   is  laid  out  and   levelled,   and 
disposed  in  squares  for  the  nests,  as  accurately  I 
vcyor  had  been  employed:  their  marchings  «n<{ 
marchint^s  are  said  to  lemmd  the  observer  ofilioi 
vres  of  soldiers  on  parade.    In   the  midst  ef  this  i 
order  there  appears  lo  he,  according  lu  the  un 
not  very  good  government,  for  the  stronger 
the  eggs  ot'  the  weaker,  if  they  are  left  unguArw,i 
Kin^  Ptmguin  (Apfenodyte^  Palachoniea)  is  the  i 
thief  of  all.     Three  species  are  stated  to  be  fuuuJ 
Falkland  Islands;  two  of  these,  the  A'l^^  ami  1 
roTii  {Aptenodytes  chrysoconie)  deposit  Ihcir  t^ 
rookeries*     The  Jackass  iAptcnoayten  dcrmr^)^ 
the  third,  obtaining  Its  English   name  from  ilMii 
brayings  which  it  sets  up  at  night,  makcH  its  ntilill 
rows  on  downs  or  sandy  plains,  and  does  not  seta  to | 
invasion  so  quietly  as  the  other  species.    This,  vc< 
must  have  been  ibe  penguin  noticed  by  Forftd 
scribes  the  ground  as  evorywh(*re  so  much  boi 
person  in  walkmg  often  ^.inks  tip  lo  llieknoas;  i 
penguin  chance  to  be  in  her  hole,  she  rerven^l 
the  pas]»enger  by  fastening  on  his  leg5,  whidi  ^  to^ 
hard. 

But  the  dimensions  of  the  rookcrie/t  aboY«  ruVieiS^ 
into  insiguillcancc  wheu  compared  with  a  seUkotfl  ■ 
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X  Penguins  (Ap.  RUachonicd)  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  Ben- 
who  saw  at  tho  north  end  of  Macquarrie  Island,  in 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  a  colony  of  those  birds  which  co- 
1  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres.  He  describes  the 
ber  of  Penguins  collected  together  in  this  spot  as  im- 
80  ;  but  observes  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
s  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to  truth,  as,  during  the 
lo  of  the  day  and  night,  30,000  or  40,000  are  continually 
ing,  and  an  equal  number  going  to  sea.  *  They  are 
nged,  when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a  manner  and  in 
jgular  i-anks  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  and  are  classed 
tho  greatest  order,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situa- 
tho  moulting  birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens  in  a 
1,  the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  &c. ;  and  so  strictly  do 
s  in  similar  condition  congregate,  that  should  a  bird 
is  moulting  intrude  itself  among  those  which  are  clean, 
immediately  ejected  from  them.  The  females  hatch 
e^iia  by  keeping  them  close  between  their  thighs ;  and 
)proached  during  the  time  of  incubation,  move  away, 
ying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time  the  male  bird 
to  sea  and  collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes 
fat.  After  the  young  is  hatched,  both  parents  go  to 
and  bring  home  food  for  it ;  it  soon  becomes  so  fat  as 
ely  to  be  able  to  walk,  tho  old  birds  getting  very  thin. 
'  sit  quite  upright  in  their  roosting-places,  and  walk 
c  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the  beach,  when 
throw  themselves  on  their  breasts,  in  order  to  encoun- 
le  very  heavy  sea  met  with  at  their  landing-place.* 
r.  Bennett  mentioned  several  instances  of  the  appearance 
nguins  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  known  land, 
generally  however  indicate  its  neighbourhood.  {Zool, 
.,   1840.) 

ptain  Fitz-Roy  ^ives  the  following  interesting  account 
he  mode  in  which  penguins  feed  their  young.  The 
«8  on  which  he  made  his  observations  at  Noir  Island 
probably  the  Jackass  Penguin, 

dultiludcs  of  Penguins  were  swarming  together  in  some 
.  of  the  island,  among  the  bushes  and  **  tussac"  (thick 
f  grass)  near  tho  shore,  having  gone  there  for  the  pur- 
I  of  moulting  and  rearing  their  young.  They  were 
valiant  in  self-defence,  and  ran  open-moulhed,  by 
IS,  at  any  one  who  invaded  their  territory,  little  know- 
how  soon  a  stick  would  scatter  them  on  the  ground, 
younij  were  good  eating,  but  the  others  proved  to  be 
t  and  tough  when  cooked.  Tho  manner  in  which  thev 
their  yoiing  is  curious  and  rather  amusing.  The  old 
gets  on  a  little  eminence,  and  makes  a  great  noise 
ireen  quacking  and  braying),  holding  its  head  up  in  the 
u  if  it  were  haranguing  the.  penguinnery,  while  the 
ig  one  stands  close  to  it.  but  a  little  lower.  The  old 
.  having  continued  its  clatler  for  about  a  minute,  puts 
ead  down  and  opens  its  mouth  widely,  into  which  the 
Ig  one  thrusts  its  head,  and  then  appears  to  suck  from 
Ihroat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which 
clatter  is  repeated,  and  the  young  one  is  again  fed ;  this 
inues  for  about  ten  minutes.  I  observed  some  which 
I  moulting  make  tho  same  noise,  and  then  apparently 
low  what  they  thus  supplied  themselves  witli ;  so  in 
way,  I  suppose,  they  are  furnished  with  subsistence 
ng  the  time  they  cannot  seek  it  in  the  water.'  {Voyages 
te  Adventure  and  Beagle,  King.) 
r.  Darwin  pleasantly  relates  his  encounter  with  one  of 
i  birds  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  'One  day,'  says  our 
^cr,  'having  placed  myself  between  a  penguin  {Apte- 
ies  demersa)  and  the  water,  I  \7as  much  amused  by 
Xing  its  habits.  It  was  a  brave  bird  ;  and,  till  reaching 
^a.  it  regularly  fought  and  drove  me  backwards. 
\r\\i  less  than  heavy  blows  would  have  stopped  him ; 
'  inch  gained  he  firmly  kept,  standing  close  before  me, 
and  determined.  When  thus  opposed,  he  continually 
I  his  head  from  side  to  side,  in  a  very  odd  manner,  as 
>  power  of  vision  only  lay  in  the  anterior  and  basal  part 
oh  eye.  This  bird  is  commonly  called  the  jackass  pen- 
»  from  its  habit,  while  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  head 
Wards,  and  making  a  loud  strange  noise,  very  like  tho 
tig  of  that  animal ;  but  while  at  sea  and  undisturbed, 
kte  is  very  deep  and  solemn,  and  is  often  heard  in  the 
uptime.  In  diving,  its  little  plumeless  wings  are  used 
Is;  but  on  the  land,  as  front  legs.  When  crawling  (it 
he  said  on  four  legs)  through  the  tu8so(;ks,  or  on  the 
of  a  grassy  cliff,  it  moved  so  very  quickly  that  it  might 
ly  have  been  mistaken  for  a  quadruped.  When  at  s«a, 
fishing,  it  comes  to  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of 


breathing,  witn  such  a  spring,  and  dives  again  so  instan- 
taneously, that  I  defy  any  one  at  first  sight  to  bo  sure 
that  it  is  not  a  fish  leaping  for  sport.'  {Voyages  of  the  Ad- 
venture and  Beagle;  Darwin,  Researches  in  Geology  and 
Natural  History.) 

Bougainville  endeavoured  to  bring  home  a  penguin  alive ; 
it  became  so  far  tame  that  it  followed  tho  person  who  fed  it : 
it  ate  bread,  flesh,  or  fish  ;  but  its  fare  appears  to  have  been 
insufBci;jnt  or  inappropriate,  for  it  fell  away  and  died.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  tho  Four-footed  Duck  of 
Gesner  might  have  oweil  its  origin  to  an  ill-preserved  pen- 
guin, and  the  notion  of  its  being  four-footed  might  have 
Been  fortified  by  some  voyager  who  had  seen  the  bird  mak- 
ing progress  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  above  described.  Tliere  is 
a  larger  figure  than  Gesner's,  headed  'Cane  dquatre  pieds,* 
in  the  Portraits  d'Oyseaux.  Both  are  evidently  much  in- 
debted to  the  imagination  of  the  artist. 
Organization. 

An  elaborate  dissection  of  an  adult  male  Patagonian  Pen- 
guin, Aptenodytes  Patachonica,  Forst.,  the  total  length  of 
which,  measured  over  the  back,  was  three  feet  two  inches 
six  lines,  is  given  by  Mr.  Reid.  Tlie  whole  will  well  repay 
tho  reader  for  the  time  occupied  in  perusing  it ;  but  our 
limits  will  allow  us  to  give  little  more  than  a  portion  of  his 
description  of  the  osseous  parts.  The  specimen  was  cap- 
tured at  East  Falkland  Isle,  lat.  OT  32'  south. 

Mr.  Reid  describes  the  bones  as  very  hard,  compact,  and 
heavy,  having  no  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air ;  but 
they  contain,  especially  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  a  thin 
oily  marrow.  The  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  boucs  are  small.  The  periosteum  is 
thick  and  fibrous.  The  cranium  is  short  and  broad,  and  is 
united  into  a  single  bone,  with  very  little  appearance  of  su- 
ture or  harmony :  superiorly,  it  is  flattened  ,•  posteriorly,  to- 
wards the  occifut,  it  is  rounded  ;  it  declines  obliquely  for- 
wards: and  when  it  attains  the  front  of  the  orbits  it  is 
suddenly  truncated  to  meet  the  superior  mandible.  The 
orbits  are  large,  and  separated  only  by  membrane.  Above 
each  orbit  there  is  a  fossa,  which  is  deeper  and  broader  bo- 
hind  than  in  front,  and  which  ends  suddenly  at  its  union 
with  tho  orbitar  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  External  and 
inferior  lo  tho  termination  of  tho  transverse  ridge  of  tho 
occipital  bone  there  is  a  process.  The  temporal  bone  has 
two  processes:  tho  tympanic,  situated  immediately  anterior 
lo  the  last-named  process;  and  the  orbitar,  siluai'eil  imme- 
diately behind  the  posterior  part  of  tho  orbit.  Tho  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone  is  short,  ending  posteriorly  in  a 
binglo  round  prominent  condyle,  which  articulates  with  tho 
atlas.  The  body  of  tho  sphenoid  is  lengthened,  and  its 
pterygoid  processes  form  separate  bones.  The  tympamc 
bones  have  the  internal  process  much  produced.  The  ju- 
gum  is  very  long  and  thin,  attached,  as  usual,  to  tho  tym- 
panic and  superior  maxillary  bones.  Tho  palatine  bones 
are  long  and  thin,  meeting  posteriorly  the  pterygoid,  and 
anteriorly  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 

The  upper  jaw  is  immoveable;  tho  superior  mandible 
long,  slender,  and  a  little  arched  at  the  point.  The  aper- 
tures for  the  nostrils  arc  long  and  narrow.  The  bones  of 
the  superior  mandible  are  of  the  usual  form.  The  superci- 
liary bones  are  wanting.  Tho  lachrymal  bones  are  small, 
and  fixed  to  the  cranium.  Tiie  turbinated  lumince  aro 
small,  soA,  and  cartilaginous. 

The  lower  jaw  is  long  and  slender,  and  composed  of  three 
pieces,  viz.  tho  body  of  the  bone  and  its  two  articulating 
portions.  The  coronoid  ))rocesses  are  very  small.  Tho 
condyloid  proc^»ss  is  not  elevated  abovo  the  body  of  the  bone. 
There  is  a  process  produced  posteriorly  for  the  allachmeut 
of  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  OS  hyoides  has  tho  lateral  comua  much  lengthened, 
j)assing  upwards  posteriorly  to  the  occipital  bone,  then 
curved  forwards  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  temporal 
bone. 

The  vertebral  column  consists  of— 


Cervical  vertebrof 

Dorsal 

Sacral 

Caudal         •        • 


13 
9 

12 
8 

In  all  42 


The  ribs  are  nine  in  number,  and  of  the  usual  form  ;  the 
two  upper  ones  are  not  connected  with  the  sternum.  The 
Dbl in ue  processes  are  situated  halfway  •between  their  verte- 
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bral  and  sternal  extremities.  Tliey  commence  cartilaginous 
at  the  inferior  margin  of  each  rib,  and  arc  about  five  lines 
broad  at  their  origin  ;  towards  their  termination  they  spread 
laterally  to  the  width  of  one  inch.  As  they  approach  the 
lower  rib  they  get  gradually  thinner.  In  the  first  and  last 
rib  ihey  are  totally  wanting.  The  last  rib,  at  its  centre, 
has  a  surfiice  concave  externally,  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  thigh.  The  stcmo-costal  bones  are  seven  in  num- 
ber ;  the  last  one  curved  suddenly  at  its  costal  end.  The 
body  of  the  sternum  is  long.  The  keel  is  much  deve- 
lopetl  at  its  top,  and  forms  a  very  acute  angle  posteriorly, 
terminated  by  a  small  lino.  The  space  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  middle  pectoral  muscle  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  for  the  attachment  of  the  great  pectoral.  On 
each  side  of  the  keel  there  is  a  large  space,  terminating  in- 
feriorly  in  one,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  middle  layer 
compared  with  the  lateral  ones.  The  keel  terminates  abruptly 
infcriorly.  The  ensiform  process  has  a  ridge  in  the  middle, 
along  which  and  the  inferior  cilge  of  the  keel  a  membrane 
"was  attached  (which  separated  in  maceration).  The  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  bone  are,  as  has  been  alrbady  inci- 
dentally noticed,  much  longer  than  the  middle  one ;  they 
curve  inwards  toward  each  other,  and  are  tipped  with  carti- 
Jagc.  The  sioma\  fossa  is  large  and  very  distinct  The 
sternal  apophyses]  are  very  large.  The  coracoid  bones  are 
long,  strongly  formed,  and  smooth  anteriorly  ;  the  margin 
much  produced  at  the  superior  internal  edge,  and  the  ends 
furnished  with  long  hamuliform  processes,  extending  up- 
wards and  downwards.  The  superior  one  is  attached  to  the 
clavicle  by  the  inter\'ention  of  ligament.  The  upper  part  of 
the  OS  corobcoidcs  is  bent  upon  itself  at  an  angle  greater  than 
a  right  angle.  They  are  larger  at  their  inferior  entls,  the 
inner  ends  being  produced  and  curved  forwards.  The 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  bone  is  situated  on  the  exterior  pos- 
terior part,  and  is  formed  by  this  bone  and  the  scapula^ 
about  three-fifths  of  the  cavity  being  formed  by  the  os  cora- 
coides.  Each  clavicle  is  turned  downwards,  and  is  broader 
near  the  coracoid  bone,  and  tapering  to  the  front,  where 
there  U  a  protuberance  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
clavicles :  this  protuberance  does  not  touch  the  sternum. 
Posteriorly  they  give  off  a  liat  conical  process,  which  goes 
down  internally  to  the  coracoid  bone,  and  is  united  to  the 
process  situjited  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  scapula,  imme- 
diately inferior  to  its  head.  The  scapula  is  remarkably 
broad  and  thin ;  its  neck  and  head  rounded.  There  are 
three  articulating  processes  in  this  bone :  one  with  Xhafur- 
cu/um  ;  another  with  the  coracoid  bone  ;  and  the  third  with 
the  humerus.  On  comparing  the  sternum  and  adjacent 
bones  with  tlie  sterna  of  some  nearly-allied  Birds,  less  deve- 
lopment of  the  keel  is  found  in  the  Loon,  and  less  develop- 
ment of  the  lateral  wings  in  the  Auk,  and  more  in  the  Sphe- 
911SCUS.  The  differences  are  shown  by  tables  given  in  Mr. 
lieid's  paper. 

The  humerus  is  much  flattened.  On  its  posterior  aspect 
there  is  a  large  foramen,  situated  under  antl  occupying  the 
whole  of  tho  internal  part  of  its  head,  which  is  in  form 
crcsccntic  from  before  backwards:  over  the  internal  and 
posterior  part  of  it  a  groove  passes.  The  distal  end  of  the 
Done  has  two  tubercles  for  articulation.  There  are  two 
prominent  trochlea  on  its  posterior  surface,  on  which  work 
the  two  sesamoid  bones  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  form  of  the 
larger  of  these  is  flattened,  and  of  the  smaller  trapezoid, 
with  truncated  edges. 

The  ulna  is  very  thin  and  flat,  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
humerus,  rounded  slightly  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  still 
less  at  its  lower  one.  Its  head  has  a  cavity,  which  receives 
the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  humerus.  Immediately  inferior 
to  this  is  a  prominence  on  the  posterior  margin,  to  which  is 
attached  the  ligament  of  the  two  sesamoid  bones.  The  su- 
perior ulno-radial  joint  admits  of  little  motion,  being  com- 
posed of  a  convex  and  plane  surfiice.  Near  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  bone  there  are  several  rough  lines  for  tho 
attachment  of  muscles.  The  distal  articulating  surfaces  are 
three  :  one  with  the  radius  anteriorly,  another  with  the  first 
carpal  bone  inferiorly,  and  the  third  with  the  second  carpal 
bone  posteriorly  and  obliquely  downwards. 

The  radius  much  resembles  the  ulna  in  shape.  At  its 
head  it  has  two  articulations :  one  superiorly,  with  the  an- 
terior tubercle  of  the  humerus  ;  and  the  other  posteriorly, 
for  articulation  with  the  ulna.  There  are  likewise  two 
articulations  at  its  distal  extremity:  jwstoriorly  one  for  the 
lUna;  and  infcriorly  there  is  another  with  the  first  carpal 
iMme.    Near  its  neck  is  situated  a  process  for  the  atUch- 


ment  of  muscles.  On  its  superior  anterior  part  a  groove 
runs  obliquely,  from  before  backwards,  and  fh>m  above 
downwards.  At  the  distal  extremity  there  is  a  similar  one, 
but  running  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is,  from  behind 
forwards. 

The  first  carpal  bone  has  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  with 
three  articulating  surfaces:  a  superior  one  for  the  radius; 
a  posterior  one  for  the  u!na;  and  an  inferior  one  for  the 
metacarpus.  The  shape  of  the  second  carpal  hone  is  tiian- 
gular,  with  articulating  processes,  and  a  notch  on  its  inferior 
edge ;  one  anteriorly  for  the  ulna,  the  other  inferiorly  for 
the  metacarpus. 

The  metacarpus  is  composed  of  a  single  bone,  formed  by 
the  union  of  two.  The  anterior  of  the  two  metacarpal  boaa 
supports  two  phalanges  of  the  first  finger,  and  is  twice  the 
size  of  the  posterior  one,  which  supports  the  single  phaiatiT 
of  the  second  finger.  The  upper  end  is  crescentic,  artice- 
lated  with  the  first  carpal  bone  anteriorly,  and  with  the 
second  infcriorly.  There  is  a  sulcus  between  the  ends  of  the 
two  bones,  at  their  inferior  extremity. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  first  finger  is  a  long,  broad,  ad 
flat  bone,  tapering  gradually  from  above  downwards,  united 
to  the  metacarpus  by  a  flat  surface,  and  connected  with  tfae 
second  phalanx  by  a  similar  articulation.  The  other  ph- 
lanx  is  broad  and  flat,  tapering  from  above  downwards.  Br 
a  similar  articulation  is  attached  to  the  posterior  metacv|ial 
bone  a  phalanx,  which  is  flat,  long,  and  taperinfr  from  above 
downwards,  superiorly  giving  off  a  process  which  passes  up- 
wards for  a  short  distance  on  the  posterior  port  of  the  inel> 
carpal  bone. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  so  much  shortened  behind, 
that  they  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  perpendiciihr 
line  with  the  vertebrcp.  The  length  of  tho  ilia  behind  tbe 
cotyloid  cavity  is  one-third  of  the  length  of  tho  body  in  a 
Gull  {Larus),  one  half  in  the  Loon,  and  not  quite  one-roordi 
of  the  length  of  the  trunk  in  the  Patagonian  Penguin,  tbt 
sacro-sciatic  notch  is  a  complete/oram^n.  The  pubic  boon 
are  long  and  feeble ;  they  are  turned  forwards  and  tipped 
with  cartilage.  The  cotyloid  cavity  b  a  perfect/onmifli, 
with  a  large  process  at  its  postero-inferior  part  tipped  viib 
cartilage,  and  articulated  with  the  trochanter  major,  IV 
thyroid /oram^/i  is  not  complete,  except  by  the  inierveotioB 
of  a  ligament  which  separates  it  from  the  obturator  fonmm. 
As  there  is  no  iliacus  internus,  the  superior  part  of  theei 
ilium  extends  uj)wards,  and  lies  close  to  the  ribs. 

The  OS  femoris  is  formed  as  usual,  the  bead  being  flst- 
tened  anteriorly,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  trw^unfer 
major  smooth  on  its  superior  posterior  surface,  and  aiticn- 
lated  with  the  proceS!>  on  tho  ilium.  Besides  theposterix 
there  is  also  an  anterior  linea  aspera.  There  is  a  profcsi 
external  to  the  external  condyle,  having  its  inferior  soriiKr 
tipped  with  cartilage,  which  acts  as  a  pulley.  On  its  infeie- 
external  surface  there  is  a  sharp  edge.  The  condyles  sre 
not  much  everted. 

The  shape  of  the  patella  is  peculiar.  There  are  two  srli- 
culating  surfaces  posteriorly :  one  which  would  form  part  of 
a  large  crescent,  and  which  has  a  prominence  for  tbeeeo- 
dyles  of  Xha  femur  in  its  centre ;  the  other,  inferior,  is  lik^ 
wise  crescentic ;  it  is  very  narrow,  and  articulated  by  lip- 
ments  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

The  superior  surface  of  t he /?mf^  has  a  crt>iia  in  its  eentrf. 
of  an  ovoid  form ;  the  posterior  edge  truncated.  Theinianil 
surface  is  perfectly  flat ;  the  oblique  slightly  marked  vitb  i 
ridge,  and  looks  downwards.  There  is  a  groove  on  tbe 
centre  of  the  anterior  edge,  which  also  passes  obliqariT 
downwards  on  the  external  side :  these  two  sides  are  tair 
cated  at  their  junction. 

The  tibia  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the ^mur;  tbt 
tubercle  is  elevated  above  its  head,  and  forma  a  bcvd 
short  conical  truncated  process.  On  the  anterior  paitof 
the  head  there  is  a  large  groove,  deepest  at  the  top,  and 
passing  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards ;  the  outer  ade 
is  here  smooth,  for  articulation  with  the  fibula.  It  has  in- 
feriorly two  condyles,  articulated  with  the  m^/a/ortiij;  having 
Vi  foramen  above  and  between  them  for  the  transmissioa  of 
tendon,  &c. 

The  fibula  is  in  tho  form  of  a  lengthened  cone,  and  is 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia  ;  for  about  Cvo- 
thirds  of  its  length  it  is  anchylosed  to  thut  hone  inferiorlr. 
It  has  the  usual  quantity  of  surfaces  for  the  attacliment  of 
muscles. 

lliere  is  no  tarsus. 

The  metatarsus  has  two  articular  depressioDi  on  its  poi- 
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terior  surface,  for  the  reception  of  the  condyles  of  the  tibi'cu 

1  It  reprv5enl8  three  pulleys  for  articulation  with  the  pkti- 
ittngejf.  (ill  ihe  inner  part  of  the  superior  face  is  i^itualed 
the  mulalarsal  bone  of  the  first  toe,  connected  by  ligaments 

the  larjje  bone.  There  is  ^/ossa  on  the  superior  surface, 
ween  the  frr^t  nnd  second  and  second  and  third  bones  of 
mciniarsiis :  this  gradually  decreases  in  size  and  in- 
in  depth,  till  it  perforates  the  bone,  and  joins  the 
Oil  its  inferir>r  surface,  where,  i  rained  in  tely  anterior, 
thai,  and  inferiorly  to  the  outer  depression  on  its  head, 
re  lA  a  huge  protuberance^  fonnicig  the  inner  boundary 
a  groove.  The  phalangeal  und  is  formed  as  in  most  Birds. 
first  toe,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  fool,  baa  three 
es,  all  of  which  are  fattened,  and  have  simple  articula- 
!is,  the  last  one  having  a  nail.  The  mctalarsval  bone  is 
\y  connected  to  the  others  by  muscle  :  the  whole  length 
of  tho  ine  i^  one  inch  ;  tlie  second  toe  lias  three  p/tala/iger, 
lithe  third  has  four,  and  there  are  five  belonging  to  the  fourth 
1 1  toe.    All  are  formed  as  is  usual  in  this  class. 

The  ligaments  of  the  head  and  trunk  are  of  the  usual 
form. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  ligament  arises  from  tha  actamoid 
lOes  of  the  elbow  joint,  which  pusses  to  the  external  or 
irsal  side  of  the  carim^  whero  it  is  lied  down ;  it  again 
,es  forwards,  and  is  attached  by  separate  slips  to  the  joini 
d  head  of  iho  llrht  part  of  the  metacarpus  and  to  the  first 
f^tiwj"  of  tlie  first  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second 
ibout  three  Imts  from  its  head*    The  ligaments  of  the  hip- 
in  L  are  as  usual*     Besides  the  usual   liganienls  of  the 
e-joint,  there  is  one  which  arises  together  with  thecrucial, 
is  tit  I  ached  to  the  patella^  half  way  down  the  central 
The  farm  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  is  crescentic, 
prolonged  horns.      The  atikle-joint    has  serodunar 
1iIae;os  of  ihe  ustial  form.     There  are  supehor  and  in- 
lor    annular   ligaments    belonging    to  the   metutarsui. 
ti  110  other  iustauco  is  there  nny  deviation  from  the  usual 
form. 

There  is  a  vory  large  buTMa  situate<l  within  the  kaee- 
i  Joint. 

1;      The  muscles  were  of  a  dark  red  colour,  very  tough,  and 
i  llaving  u  great  deal  of  cellulai  membrane  amongbl  them, 

iTho/ivvr/r<"  were  very  thick  and  s^trong.     In  no  instance  did 
Wr.  llL'id  ubicrvoany  tendency  to  osMflcatiun  in  the  tendons. 
J  In  the  tendons  of  the  perfuratm  of  the  (ir^t  and  second  toes 

2  there   was  a  sesamoid  bone,  scarcely  cc^ualling  in  size  a 
iib.lard-seed,     {ZooL  Proc\,  1835.) 
The  sensations  of  these  curious  birds  do  not  seem  to  be 

>ery  acute.  Sparrman  relates  that  he  stumbled  over  a 
Iccping  one  and  kicked  it  some  yards  without  dislurbint; 
^!s  rest ;  and  Forstcr  stales  that  he  left  a  number  of  them 
jjlftpparcnily  lifelessi,  while  he  went  in  pursuit  of  others;  but 
•ilhey  rtiterwarils  got  up  and  inarched  off  with  their  usual 
J.  gravity. 

Arraxgement,  &c. 

Mr.  Vigors  enters  the  family  ot  Alcad^  by  means  of  the 
l^cnus  Una  [Guillkmots],  which  itcontuins,  as  well  usAica 
mnd  Aptcnodyif^s  of  Gmelin,  *  The  latter  genus/  says  Mr. 
'Vigors,  *  apparently  carries  to  I  ho  extreme  the  typical 
character  of  those  groups  in  which  the  wings,.  bec«>ming 

Emrlu ally  shorter,  and  leas  furnished  with  feathers,  lo-e  at 
rogth  ail  their  powers  of  (light,  and  assume  the  functions 
i^f  fins  instead  of  wings,  to  assist  the  bird  in  its  pro;^re<s 
ffbroH'^Ii  the  water.     I'he  whole  of  the  family  before  us, 
United  by  the  form  of  the  foot,  is  separated  into  generic 
'nuups  by  the  diflerent  shape  of  the  bill.     And  here  a  beau- 
llfiiUy  progressive  series  of  aOhriiies  is  apparent,  through- 
out lliQ  wiiole  group.      Be^inuin^  from  the  true  Apteuo- 
kd^ief,  we  may  observe  that  the  bill  of  that  genus  is  briff, 
^rsither  slender,  and  somewhat  curved ;  while  that  of  CaUtr- 
^hafrii's,  Bris3  ,  which  succeeds,  is  shorter  and  more  elevated 
imt  the  ridge ;   thus  leading  the  way  to  Sph'niscus,  Briss., 
wheie  the  sides  are  compressed,  and  the  cuhnen  elevated 
into  a  sharp  edge.     This  structure  approaches  the  form  ol 
I  the  same  member  in  the  true  Alca  [Auk],  in  which  the 
tsideii  are  still  more  strongly  com pres!>ed,  and  the  culiucn 
[more  elevated.      The  Fntif^rctila^  Briss.,  the  well-known 
iPutlin  of   our    rocky  coasts,  following  Alea,  exhibits  the 
e34treme  of  this  singular  construction  ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  more   interesting  subject  of  contemplation  to  him  whu 
may  wish  to  wUness  the  mode  in  which  nature  harmonises 
hjBt  croups,  than  the  gradual  change  of  form  that  unites 
I  t]M  short  and  elevated  bill  of  this  last  genus  with  the  long  I 


and  slender  bill  of  Aptcnodytes.  A  similar  gradation  of 
affinities  between  conterminous  groups  leads  us  back  again 
to  the  point  from  whence  we  started.  Some  species  of  the 
Linnean  Alca^  which  M.  Temmitick  has  united  under  the 
generic  title  of  Phaleris^  with  bills  less  elevated  at  the  cul- 
men  and  more  tnpenng  than  that  of  Frntercula,  lead  us 
generally  to  the  Mergulus  of  Ray,  the  Little  Auk  of  our 
cabinets.  Tliis  genus  strongly  and  distinctively  separated 
from  both  Alca  and  LVia,  in  the  former  of  which  group* 
it  has  been  placed  by  Linnious,  and  in  the  latter  by  M. 
Temmiuck,  may  he  considered  as  intermediate  between 
them.  It  thus  brings  us  to  Uria,  where  the  pointed  and 
tapering  bill,  again  discernible,  recondurls  us  to  Apteno- 
dyles'  Mr.  Vigors,  having  then  obsere'l  that  the  groups 
composing  the  ,ijcadm  are  characterised  Xiy  having  no  hind 
toe,  passes  from  them  to  the  Peltcanidcc  by  means  of  Jpl(?- 
nodyfes,    IFzLZCxyiDM.} 


Hea*l  Oi'^  A[>leuar];i*t. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  the  hitid  toe  in  the  penguins 
and  cormorants  is  placed  almost  as  forward  as  in  the  swifts. 
In  the  penguin,  the  tarsus  is  so  short  as  olraost  to  be  con- 
founded wiih  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and  it  is  probablv  rented 
upon  the  ground  for  il:^  whole  length  when  the  bird  walks, 
just  as  in  the  bear  and  other  plantigrade  quadrupeds, •  it  is 
also,  he  adds,  reraarkahly  broad  ;  the  hind  toe  ia  placed  in 
front,  and  on  the  inner  margin  ;  but  it  is  so  unusually  smull. 
that,  but  fur  its  short  but  well  defined  claw,  it  would  not 
be  perceived.  This  claw  is  without  any  vestige  of  a  web, 
or  of  a  lobe,  and  h  quite  disconnected  from  the  others;  of 
the  three  anterior  toes,  the  middle  is  the  longest,  the  outer 
rather  less,  and  the  inner  the  shortest.  The  whole  foot  is 
remarkably  flattened,  as  if  to  enable  Ibe  bird  lo  cover  a 
greater  breadth  of  ground.  {Clasnfioation  qfBird9,  vol.  i,j 


Foot  of  AftteocMlytei, 

In  the  second  Tolume  of  the  same  work,  the  author,  afto 
a  summary  discussion  of  the  family  Akadte,  considei*s  the 
penguiuij,  on  the  whole,  as  the  most  singular  of  all  aquatic 
bir<U,  and  he  states  that  they  clearly  point  out  that  nature 
is  about  to  pass  from  the  birds  to  the  fishes. 

We  own  that  ihia  is  not  qviite  so  clear  to  us.  Amonj?  the 
terrestriul  bird^j  we  regard  I  lie  Strut hionidce  as  presenting 
the  most  erpetoid  form;  and  an  examination  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  penguins  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
ihcy  more  sntisfaciurdy  represent  some  of  the  aquatic  rep- 
tiles especiiilly  ihe  murine  Testudijtata.  M.  Lei^on  thinks 
that  Apt,  Rtiackojura  leads  to  the  mummifers  by  Ornitko- 
rhytickm.  The  Alcad^s  v£  Mr.  Swainson  consist  of  the 
genera  LWo,  A!ca^  Mormort,  Chimmna  t£»«h.>,  Pfuiknsr 
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and  JpUnoSyUi.  The  family  is  placed  between  lUe  Coii/m- 
bidm  and  the  Pelecanidte. 

According  lo  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  the  genera  of  (be  Ah-odUs 
arc  ^ubdivuled  into  the  8ubAiuiitie3  Alcunct,  P/micrirue, 
Sffhetmrinre^  aud  Vriante, 

Tlie  Sphenhrirtfe  comprehend  ihi  ceticra  Spfit'nixnus, 
Bri>ss, ;  Ewit/ptes,  Vieill. :  Pyi(osceiis,  Wa;^ler;  mid  Af>te- 
n  odi/ies,  Vo  rst ,  (L  isi  of  the  Gen  eta  f*f  Birdjt,  I  i^  4  u .  >  S  p  e- 
rimeiiB  of  each  of  iLoso  genera  are  ta  be  seen  iu  the  Brili^h 

Spbeniiciis.     (Briss.) 

Gtrneric  Character. — BUI  compressed,  straight,  irregu- 
larly furrowed  at  the  base  ;  end  of  the  upper  mnudible 
honkeil.  that  of  the  lower  roandible  triincaled;  nosthk  me- 
dian and  t-'XposLM),    Wmgs^  impruper  for  flight. 

Example,  Spfmniscus  demersus — Apienodytei  demttria, 
Gm. 

Dencription^^Bill  and  feet  black ;  the  former  with  a 
yelluwiiih  transverse  band  near  the  apox ;  eyebrows  and 
pectoral  band  white:  body  above  black  or  black  speckled ; 
white  heiieath. 

GMsrttphical  Distribution, — ^Thc  South  Seas,  Atlantic 
and  Antarctic.  In  great  abundance  ai  the  Falldaud l:>lunds 
and  Cape  of  Go^id  HopQ. 


"^ 


^=^ 


Spltdiiliatis  (tcmerttu. 

Etidypres,  Vieiih    (Calanhactes,  Brisu.) 

Gfinmc  Chunicter^^BiU  straight  sit  tlio  hase,  cum- 
pre^ised,  furrowed  obliquely,  pr>tnit'tl  mtinclutj  above,  upper 
mandible  hoakcJ,  lower  mandible  rounded  or  Irtuirattid  at 
the  point;  a  furrow  originale*  froui  the  nostril  and  itrnii- 
luites  Bl  the  lower  third  of  the  border.  IVuii^s  reductid  to 
ru'nmcrnts,  inipropcr  for  flight. 

Exuniple,  Eudijpt€it  ChtysfJCom^^AptenodyUi  C/iru^o- 
,  comSi  Gra. 

Description.— Bin  reddish-brown ;  frontal  crest,  consist- 
ing  of  very  narrow  loose  feathers,  blatk  and  ureclilc;  auri- 
cidar  band  dellecled,  sulphureons.  Body,  above  bluish- 
liljiek,  below  viilveiy-white ;  wiugs  black  above,  white  be- 
low;/«*«?/ yellowish. 

This  is  the  Crested  B*nx^m  of  Latham  ,*  Manchoi  Sau- 
tt'ur  of  Bougainville?  and  Buflon* 

M.  Lv-^son  has  given  a  good  account  of  its  habits,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  others  of  the  speccs,  m  the  Zmhgifi  de  ia 
Cnquilie.  He  slater  that  it  livc^  in  all  the  m\i-i  of  the 
Kvjulhern  hemisphere,  fur  fom  the  land;  for  he  killed  in* 
dividuab  in  4.r  b'  3ri"  S.  lat.  aud  5(i"  56'  49''  W.  long., 
vo/a^'ug  in  coaplen,  doubtless  male  aad  female. 


V     ^ 
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Aptenodytes.     (ForsterJ 
Getieric  Character,— Bill  longer  than  the  bead,  ] 
straight,  bent  at  the  point  i  both  tnandiblea  equa 
rather  obtuse  ;  the  upper  mandible  furrowed  Inp 
length;  the  lower  mandible  largest  at  the  bas«,« 
with  a  naked  smooth  skin;   noMtriU  linear*  h« 
iVontal  feathers.     Feet  short  and  stout ;    to«i 
wards,  gieat  toe  ve\y  short,     ^ings  featiierlei 
indimenls  or  winglet^  covered  wiih  bairy  f<Mii 
Example,  Aptenodytes  PoUachomca, 


Dfjfcription.^LowGT  half  of  the  demt-bill  i^  ;" 
throat  hovered  with  very  black  feather^:  ti  y^liiyw^ 
batid,  widest  towards  the  occiput,  or 
unite  upon  the  hrecwt.  and  separate  tb. 
from  the  grey  ash  \Uiich   covers  Tt      ' 
ihc  belly  have  the  whiteness  and 
Ijw  tint  more  E\nd  raore  dfMjpisned  inu.t^i^s  m 
^  uijper  part  of  the  breast;  two  bands  of  deep  black  i 
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the  sides:  toes  sirong  and  robust;  wings  more  elongated 
than  in  llie  other  penguins.  Hcij^ht,  when  erect,  upwards 
of  three  fuet. 

Ge:^frraj>hical  Distn'buiion,Sou{\\cn\  hemisphere  in 
high  latitudes.  Straits  of  Masalhaens;  Falkland  Islands, 
Antarctic  Islands,  &c.  WeddcU  {Voyage  to  the  South 
Pole)  gives  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  this 
species. 

The  forms  above  given  will,  it  is  hoped,  suflBciently  ex- 
plain to  the  student  the  group  before  us.  The  type  of  the 
genus  Pygoscelis  of  Wagler  b  Aptenodytes  Papua  of 
&melin,  an  inhabitant  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  among 
other  localities. 

PENICILLUS,  a  subdivision  of  the  LinnsDan  genus 
Corallina.     [PsEUDOzoAaiA.] 

PENICILLUS,  Bruguiere's  name  for  the  Aspergillum 
of  Lara.    [Aspergillum;  TuBicoLioiB.] 

PENITENTIARIES.    [Prisons] 

PENITENTS.    [Penance.] 

PENJAB.  or  PANJAB.    CHindustan.] 

PENKRIDGE.    [Staffordshire] 

PENMAEN  MAWR.      rCAERNAHVONSHIRB.] 

PENN,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  born  ia  1621,  at  BristoL 
Having  entered  into  the  sea-sefvice,  he  was  made  a  captain 
in  1642,  and  an  admiral  in  1653  for  his  serriees  against  the 
Dutch.  He  was  one  of  those  who  commanded  when  Jamaica 
was  taken  from  the  Soaniards  in  1655,  in  which  year  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Weymouth,  but  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
republican  government  on  the  charge  of  having  left  his 
ooromand  without  leave.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
created  a  knight,  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy, 
governor  of  Kinsale,  and  a  vice-admiral.  He  again  went  to 
soa  in  16ti4,  and  was  commander-in-chief  under  the  duke  of 
York,  in  the  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch  in  1665.  In  1666 
he  retired  from  service  at  sea,  but  continued  to  perform  his 
other  duties  till  1669,  when  he  went  into  retirement  at 
Wanstead  in  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1670. 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was 
born  in  London,  October  14,  1644.  He  was  educated  with 
much  care  at  Chigwell  in  Essex,  and  then  at  a  private 
academy  in  London.  In  1660,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  first  bias  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Loe;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that, 
-while  at  Oxford,  Penn,  together  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
students,  began  to  withdraw  from  attendance  on  the  public 
■worship  of  the  established  church,  and  to  hold  private 
prayer-meetings.  They  were  fined  by  the  college  for  non- 
conformity, but  this  did  not  deter  them ;  for,  an  order  from 
the  king  having  required  that  the  antient  custom  of  wearing 
surplices  should  be  revived,  Penn  and  his  associates  at- 
tenopted  to  tear  them  from  the  backs  of  those  students  who 
-wore  them.  For  this  display  of  intemperate  zeal  they  were 
expelled  from  the  college. 

Admiral  Penn,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  Charles  H. 
and  the  duke  of  York,  and  ambitious  for  his  son's  advance- 
ment at  court,  was  much  displeased  with  this  event,  and 
still  more  wiih  the  chanze  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
son's  manners.  He  tried  to  turn  him  from  his  religious 
observances  and  company,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length 
was  so  highly  incensed  as  to  have  recourse  to  blows, 
snd  finally  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  admiral  soon 
relented  so  far  as  to  try  another  expedient.  He  sent  him, 
in  1662,  on  a  tour  to  Franoe.  After  remaining  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Paris,  Penn  went  to  Saumur,  ana  studied 
under  the  popular  preacher  Moses  Amyrault.  He  after- 
irards  proceeded  to  Turin,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  England,  in  1664,  who,  on  his  return,  was  greatlv 
pleased  with  the  polish  and  courtliness  of  manners  which 
le  had  acquired.  He  was  now  admitted  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where  he  continued  till  1666,  when  his  father 
^nt  him  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  his 
istates  in  that  country.  This  duty  he  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  father;  but,  happening  to  at- 
end  a  religious  meeting  at  Cork,  where  Ihomas  Loe  de- 
ivered  a  discourse,  beginning  'There  is  a  faith  that  over- 
comes the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by 
he  world,'  he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  that  from  this  time 
le  constantly  attended  the  Quakers*  meetings.  At  one  of 
bese,  held  at  Cork,  in  1667,  he  and  others  were  appre- 
leoded  by  order  of  the  mayor,  who  would  have  set  Peon  at 


liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  but  he  re- 
fused, and  was  sent  to  prison  with  the  rest.  He  wrote  how- 
ever to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord  president  of  Munster, 
requiring  the  release  of  all,  but  the  earl  contented  himself 
with  ordering  Penn  alone  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Admiral  Penn,  on  being  informed  that  William  had  de- 
cidedly joined  the  Quakers,  summoned  him  home,  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  and  threatened  him,  but  in  vain :  the 
son  was  firm,  but  respectful.  The  admiral  at  last  restricted 
himself  to  the  demand,  that  he  should  take  off  his  hat  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  himself. 
But  Penn  refused  to  pay  even  Ibis  limited  degree  of  *  hat 
worship,'  at  which  the  admiral  was  so  much  incensed  that 
he  again  turned  his  son  out  of  doors ;  but  in  a  short  time  he 
allowed  him  to  return  home. 

In  1668  Penn  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his 
first  work,  *  Truth  exalted.*  In  this  year,  a  preacher  named 
Vincent  accused  the  Quakers  of  being  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  A  public  disputation  took  place,  from 
which  both  parties  retired  without  being  convinced.  In 
prosecution  of  this  controversy  Penn  wrote  'The  Sandy 
Foundation  shaken,*  in  which  he  professed  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  objected  to  the  language  in 
which  it  was  expounded  by  the  church  of  England ;  and 
for  this  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, which  lasted  nearly  seven  months,  he  wrote  his 
'  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  one  of  his  most  popular  works.  In 
1669,  after  his  liberation,  an  entire  reconciliation  took  place 
between  him  and  his  father,  and  he  again  went  to  Ireland 
to  look  after  his  father*s  estates,  in  which  country  he  re- 
mained about  twelve  months. 

In  1670  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed,  and  Penn  was 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  under  it.  He  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  preaching  to  what  was  called  *  a  riotous  and 
seditious  assembly,'  which  consisted  of  the  Quakers,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  their  chapel,  and  who  now  met  in 
the  open  street,  as  near  to  it  as  they  could.  The  trial  took 
place  at  the  Old  Bailev  Sessions,  and  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  firmness  and  ability  of  Penn*s  defence,  but  for  the  ad- 
mirable corn-age  and  constancy  with  which  the  jury,  in 
opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  Bench,  and  in  defiance  of 
its  threats,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  jury 
were  fined,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  fines  were 
paid ;  but  this  proceeding  was  declared  illegal  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas, on  which  occasion,  chief-justice  Vaughan 
delivered  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  juries. 
Soon  after  this  Aamiral  Penn  died,  perfectly  reconciled  to 
his  son,  to  whom  he  left  estates  worth  1500/.  a  year.  In 
February,  1670-1,  Penn  was  again  committed  to  Newgate 
on  a  charge  of  preaching  publicly,  and  he  remained  in 
prison  six  months. 

In  1672  Penn  married  Gulielma  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Springett,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  at  the 
siege  of  Bamber.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Rickmans- 
worth  in  Hertfordshire,  but  afterwards  settled  at  Worming- 
hurst  in  Sussex. 

In  1677,  in  company  with  George  Fox  and  Robert  Bar- 
clay, he  made  a  sort  of  religious  tour  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  the 
princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  After 
his  return,  he  was  heard  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  oppressed 
by  Exchequer  prosecutions  under  statutes  which  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Roman  Catholics;  he  was  also  admitted 
to  plead  before  a  committee  of  the  house,  that  the  solemn 
afliirmation  of  the  Quakers  should  be  admitted  in  the  place 
of  an  oath,  and  to  this  effect  an  enactment  passed  the 
Commons  in  1678,  but  was  lost,  in  consequence  of  a  proro- 
gation, before  it  had  passed  the  Lords. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  event  in  Penn's  life,  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.    A  tract  of 
country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  on 
petition  by  Charles  II.  to  Penn  and  his  heirs,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  debt  of  16,000/.  due  from  the  crown  to  Admiral 
Penn,  for  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.    To 
this  the  duke  of  York  added  by  cession  a  contiguous  portion 
of  territory  lower  down  on  the  Delaware.    The  king's  pa- 
tent was  dated  March  4,  1680-1,  and  in  this  document  he 
named  the  province,   in  honour  of  the  founder  and 
father,  Pennsylvania.     Penn  was  constituted  absolute 
prietor  and  governor  of  the  provuice.    He  published  *  8 
Account  of  Pennsylvania/  &c.,  and  aUQ  *  G«x\»NxCt 
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tlons  or  Concessions,'  &c.|  in  wliich  lie  oiTered  easy  terms  of 
settlement  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  emii^mle. 
Three  ships  soon  sot  sail  with  sctllcrs  frum  England  iuu\ 
Wales,  chiefly  Quakers.  In  ihe  bei^inninL'  of  I6B'^  he  pub- 
lished 'The  Frame  of  the  Government  of  the  Provinte  of 
Pennsylvania  in  America,  together  wiHi  certahi  Laws  afreet! 
upon  in  England  by  the  Gavernor  and  divers  Freemen  of 
the  aforesaid  Province,  to  be  fwrlber  explained  and  con- 
firmed there  by  the  first  Piovincial  Council  that  ahall  be 
held.'  Hadng  previously  opened  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  native  Americans  by  presents  and  coiicilialory  letters^ 
in  the  autumn  of  16 is 2  be  sailed  for  Ponnaylvania,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  iu  England,  and  soon  after  bis  arrival 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  by 
If  horn  the  frame  of  govern  raent*  as  formed  in  England,  was  ac- 
cepted. He  had  tjcnt  out  instructions,  before  he  left  England, 
to  ncj^otiate  a  treaty  of  sale  with  the  Indian  nations,  and  tra- 
dition recordji  that  a  great  meeting  of  Uie  Indian  nations 
and  European  settlers  took  place  under  an  enormous  elm- 
tree,  near  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  and  a  league  of  friendship  established,  •  a  friend- 
ship/ says  Proud,  the  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  *  which, 
for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  year  a  wjis  never  intev- 
rtipted,  or  so  loni^  as  the  Quakers  retained  power  in  the  go- 
vernment.' Tlie  exact  date  of  this  memorable  assembly  has 
not  been  specified. 

Having  founded  the  city  of  Philadel]}!iia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  [Poiladelphia],  and  spent  akiut  two 
yeai's  in  the  province  adjusting  its  political  constitution,  and 
bringing  the  colony  into  a  slate  of  prosperity  and  order,  he 
returned  to  England  about  Midsummer,  168^.  Within  this 
short  jMiriod  no  less  than  fifty  sail  arrived  iu  the  province 
with  settlers  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and 
Germany, 

In  February,  1685,  soon  after  Penii's  return  to  England, 
Charles  11»  died,  and  the  favour  with  which  James  11., 
when  duke  of  York,  bad  regarded  Admiral  Penn,  was 
transferred  to  his  son»  After  the  Revolution  in  J  688,  his 
intimacy  with  James  IL  exposed  him  to  suspicions,  and  he 
Tvas  four  times  arrested  on  accusations  of  being  a  concealed 
Papist  and  a  Jesuit ;  but  be  alwayj^  cleared  himself  before 
the  king  and  council,  till  one  FuSler,  who  was  afterwarda 
declared  by  parliament  to  bo  an  impostor,  in  1690  accused 
him  on  oath  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late 
king.  Unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being 
convicted  upon  the  oath  of  such  a  man,  and  the  perjured 
evidence  wbieh  be  might  gel  up,  he  lived  in  great  seclusion 
in  London  tdl  1693,  in  which  year,  through  the  medinlion 
of  Im  friends  at  court,  be  was  admitted  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  king  ant!  council,  and  was  honourably  at  quitted. 
Soon  after  this  his  wife  died.  In  1696  he  married  Hannali, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  CallowhiU,  a  merchant  of  Bristol, 

In  1GU9  he  aj^a in  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  place  of  bis 
future  residence.  He  had  been  deprived  of  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1G92,  and  it  had  been  annexed  to  that 
of  New  York;  but  it  was  restored  to  him  in  IGD4  by  an  in- 
strument of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  An  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  to  lake  possession  of  the  proprietory  govern- 
ments in  North  America,  and  to  convert  them  into  regal 
ones*  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  already  before  the  lords, 
when  it  was  delayed  by  petition  of  the  friends  of  Penn,  who 
immediately  embarked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
December*  1701.  The  bill  was  dropped  after  hh  return, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  once  more  restored  him 
to  favour  at  court.  In  the  meantime  Penn  bad  become 
encumberetl  with  debt  He  had  mortgaged  Pennsylvania 
in  1708  for  GumL  In  1712  he  agreed  to  sell  his  dghts  to 
the  English  government  for  12,000/,,  but  was  unable  to 
complete  the  transaction  by  three  apoplectic  fits  which  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  ra]>id  succession,  and  considerably  im- 
paired both  his  memory  and  understanding.  He  survived 
liowever  in  a  tranouil  state,  though  with  his  bodily  and 
mental  vigour  gradually  decaying,  till  the  JOth  of  July, 
1718,  when  he  dicd^  at  his  seat  at  Ruscotnbe  m  Berk- 
shire, 

Penn  left  children  by  both  of  his  wires,  and  to  them  he 
pcqueathed  his  property  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Ttie  government  and  quit-rents  of  Pennsylvania  devolverl 
to  the  surviving  sons  of  the  second  family,  Mith  the  title  of 
Proprietaries,  and  by  tbeni  were  sold  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
sj'Jvanm,  &fter  the  American  Revolution,  for  130,UOO/. 
Femfs  wnimgs,  whkh  afo  numerous,  were  c^lkcted,  and 


published,  nritli  ii  Life  prefixed  to  tiiei)D»  Ul  1)^  ! 

folio. 

(CltirksDu's  Lt/e  nf  i^itn  ;   ScweU's  Uisiorff  ofiU\ 
ken:  Proud's  Hiatmy  of  BmnmfhaHiii,y 

PENN-AIR,     [HiNm:sT.v,v,  vol.  xii.,  p,  Wq,\ 

PENNANT,  THOMAS,  was  born  of  an  rsa*T>nf1 
family,  at  Downing  in  Flintsbu*e,    un  thr 
17iG.     Ho  was  educated  at  Wrexham  sti 
quentlyal  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree  tn  luat  ui.ji 
though  the  honorary  distinction  of  LL.D.  wtts 
conferred  on  him.  When  about  twelve  years  old  lit  f 
a  present  of  Willughby*s  *  Ornithology'/  and  ho/ 
commencement  of  that  fondncsis  for  luiural  bii 
distinguished  his  future  life  from  the  peru&al  ( 
IminediEitely  after  leaving  Oxford    he  made 
into  Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  examining  th«e  tsts 
invesligalmg   tlie  objects  of  natural   history 
county   possesses.      His  first  literary  product! 
account  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  I 
1750,  which  was  published  in  the  *  Phnosophi^T 
tions.*    In  1756  a  memoir  appeared  by  Pennant  lai 
work,  on  certain  coralloid  bodies  found  in  Shn 
attracted  the  attention  of  LinoBeus,  upon  whosel 
dution  the  author  was  elected  a  member  of -the  . 
ciely  of  Upsal,  a  distinction  of  whicli  Pennant  wii  i 
particularly  proud. 

In  1761  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  tJfUj 
work,  the  *  British  Zoology,'  which  was   printed 
foho,  and  when  complete'contained  132  pUtcs,    hi 
wards  went  through  many  smaller  editions, 
numerous  additions.     Latin  and  German  Inm 
the  plates  were  published  abroad.     The  best  i 
work  are  those  which  came  out  in  4to,  in  1776  i 
4  volumes.   The  *  British  Zoology'  included  netd 
of  the  species  of  tlio  animal  kingdom  (at  that  tifflel 
inhabiting  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  du*^  I 
sects,  which  was  entirely  omitted.    In  1765,  durin^tWjp  [ 
gress  of  this  work,  Pennant  made  a  tour  on  theC« 
where  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  cclcbrat«JI 
naturalists.     He  visited  Buffon  at  Monibard,  ami  fati 
wards  maintained  a  correspendence  with  this  P^i 
From  Franco  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  ano  t  H 
became  acquainted  with  Baron  Haller,     He  thiau 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  formed  to  i 
at  the  Hague  with  Pallas.      Speaking  of  this  \ 
Pennant  says,  *  Our  conversation  rolled  chietlH 
history,  and  as  we  were  both  enthusiastic  ada' 
great  Ray.  I  proposed  his  undertaking  ahistijryfl 
peds  on  the  system  of  our  illustrious  countrrmaSi  tl 
reformed.     He  assented  to  my  plan,  and  wrote  cwij 
letter  in  which  he  sent  an  outline  of  his  desieiv  < 
resolution  to  pursue  it  with  all  the  »         ' 
with  bis  other  enjjagments,'     Pallas 
never  accomplished  this  inoject,  but  iVnuui 
the  idea  himself,  and  in   1771  Dublished  a  wa 
title  of  a  *  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,*  illustrated  ' 
thirty  plates.    This  was  intemSed  as  a  sort  of  i 
species  of  animals  described  by  Buffon  in  his  jreitj 
natural  history ;  he  gradually  however  extenai4^ 
and  included  in  it  the  description  of  many  anunaUT 
had  observed  in  different  collections,  or  which  Juii 
covered  by  different  travellers,  and  were  unkiKiW  1 
fon.     He  followed  the  arrangement  which  bid  f^ 
ccivcd  by  Ray,  introdncinjg  however  the  genera  i 
byLiniuEus.  The  *  Synopsis,' when  enlarged^  was  n 
with  the  namo  of  a  '  History  of  Quadrupeds.*    Tb#^ 
tions  in  this  work  were  short  and  meagre*  tud  ^% 
nymes  i^w  in  number  and  not  always  correct; 
less  it  was  very  well  received,  for  it  was  the  &'**,'*- 
work  on  quadrupeds  in  which  they  wer*  tnetbodia^ 
ranjjed,  and  it  contained  a  number  of  new  species  anJ*^ 
original  figures,  which  were  correctly  thout;;b  nt)t  ^ff'?'^ 
gantly  drawn.    It  went  through  several  editions,  •^  ^ 
fon  availed  himself  of  the  matter  contained  m  U  forbi*^ 
plements.     Cuvier  says  of  this  work,  •  that  it  » I'lH  ^ 
pensable  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  hislorytrfq'^ 
peds*'     After  his  return  to  England,  Pennant  wbub' 
a  work  on  *  Indian  Zoology,'  of  which  13  l^^ho  |^bl* 
published,  the  expense  of  which  was  partly  d«fr»y«^ 
Joseph  Banks:  it  was  soon  discontinued. 

In    1769   he  set  out  on   a  tour   through  Secf^' 
northern  part  of  which  had  at  that  time  h?tm  li*** 
by  the  traveller  or  th^  ut^turtdisU    Ho  kc 
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te«l  down  all  the  o])ject8  of  interest  that  he  met 
iblihhed  it  after  his  return,  with  plates  illubtrat- 
nery,  &c. ;  this  wurk  went  thruuf^li  many  cdi- 
made  a  second  excursion  into  Scotland  in  177*2, 
.'  also  published  an  account.  lie  was  accoui- 
lis  tour  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  then  collected  a 
)f  the  materials  for  his  *  Flora  Scotica,*  in  the 
of  which  Mr.  Pennant  was  of  great  assistance  to 

work  which  Pennant  commenced  was  a  syste- 
gue  called  the  *  Genera  of  Birds;'  this  was  in- 
e  similar  in  plan  to  the  *  Synopsis  of  Quadru- 

was  never  completed.  His  last  great  work  was 
Zoology,'   which   appeared    in    three  quarto 

1784-85-87,  and  contained  twenty*six  plates. 
.  was  necessarily  a  compilation,  as  the  author 

I  the  native  haunts  of  the  animals  which  he  de- 
luded an  account  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
a,  and  Ameiica,  with  their  productions,  taken 
tin^s  of  different  travellers,  and  from  the  exami- 
ecimens  of  different  animals  sent  to  the  author 
[  in  museums.  Pennant  received  considerable 
uring  the  progress  of  this  work  from  many 
iralisls,  among  whom  Pallas,  Thunberp,  Spar- 
,  and  Fabriciusmay  be  mentioned.  The  'Arctic 
uired  considerable  reputation  among  naturalists, 
uable  from  cont«iining  descriptions  and  fi(;ures 
mals  and  birds  previously  unknown.  It  is  uni- 
fulted  and  referiod  to  by  authors  at  the  present 

lis  sixty-seventh  year,  he  planned  an  extensive 
model  of  the  preceding,  which  was  to  embrace 
.1'  cvury  countr>'  in  the  world,  with  their  produc- 
hhshcd  two  volumes  of  this,  in  4lo.,  entitled  a 

II  do  Stan.*  Two  more  were  brought  out  by  his 
is  deOA^ase.  with  the  name  of  *  Outlines  of  the 
h  also  include  the  description  of  India  and 
X  countries. 

r  rote,  amoiii;  several  other  works,  a  *  Journey 
r  to  I^ndon,'  a  *  History  of  London,*  and  a 
.Ic.s,'  which  contain  much  interesting  matter  on 
ud  natural  history.  He  never  followed  any  pro- 
speut  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  as  a  retired 
.Icman  at  his  seat  of  Dnvning,  in  the  midst  of 
}  pursuits.  Ho  enjoyed  nearly  uninterrupted 
ithin  a  few  years  of  his  death,  which  took  place 

TULA.  [Pennatijlaria] 
ULA'RIA,  a  family  of  Zoophyta.  The  Lin- 
Pennatula  included  several  species  of  compound 
aviiig  an  internal  elongate  axis.  Lamarck 
I  into  seven  genera,  and  constituted  for  them  a 
1  of  the  Polypiaria,  under  the  title  of  Polypi 
MoafifJi(  Corallines.  One  of  these  genera  is 
kich  l)cloti«4s  to  a  very  different  group  of  animals. 
INS  I'eriebres^  iovci.  ii.)  Cuvier,  avoiding  this 
employs  eight  generic  distinctions.  {Hcgne 
C(J.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  317.) 

(Adifiolfjaie,  p.  512)  places  the  family  of  Pen- 
his  class  Zoophytaria,  an<l  employs  six  genera, 
.e  were   instituted  by  Lamarck  and  one  by 

iiig  are  the  characters  of  the  group,  according 

olypifoim,  provided  with  ei'^ht  pinnated  tenta- 
•  loss  ])rominent,  and  regularly  scattered  on  the 
le  part  of  the  general  substance.  The  form  of 
deioiminalc:  the  mass  is  composed  of  a  cen- 
s,  suii'oundcd  by  a  lieshy  substance  (analogous 
uf  a  tree),  often  very  thick,  and  supported  by 
:irula)  more  or  less  numerous. 
Illy  ail  of  these  animals  are  unattached,  and 
.vaters  of  the  sea.  Some  writers  have  conjec- 
thcir  movements  the  numerous  polypi  of  the 
1  common  will.  Phosphorescence  belongs  to 
iviui;  state. 

bo  the  general  form  of  the  species  of  Pennatu- 
the  extremities  is  always  devoid  of  polypi:  in 
lis  part  may  be  compared  to  the  tubular  part  of 
hilo  the  polypiferous  portion  resembles  ex- 
s.  There  is  therefore  in  these  Polypiaria  a 
iuetry  which  is  not  distinctly  observed  in  other 

No.  1091. 


Genera. 

Umbellularia. 

Animals  polypiform,  elongated,  subcylindrical,  prov 
with  eight  tenlacula  strongly  pinnated,  united  iutc 
umbel,  in  small  number,  at  the  end  of  a  regular  tetrag 
cortical  mass,  which  contains  a  long  internal,  tetragc 
calcareous  axis. 

One  species,  the  Vorticella  encrinus  of  Ellis,  figure* 
his  work  on  the  Corallines,  p.  86,  tab.  37,  was  found  in 
Greenland  Seas;  another  (Umbellaria  stellifera,  Gmi 
is  mentioned  in  Miiller's  *  Zoolo;^ia  Danica,*  p.  133,  tab 

Example,  Umbellularia  encrinus. 


Uniliellulail&  cncnoai. 

Virgularia. 
Animals  polypiform,  with  eight  ciliated  tentaeula, 
posed  in  rows,  on  one  edge  of  small  oblique  pinnu 
which  occupy  the  posterior  extremity  of  a  common  cylini 
almjai  linear  mass,  and  ai-e  not  spinous. 


Vii]giiliria  mirabili** 

By  this  latter  character,  the  arrangement^l 
and  the  linearity  of  its  rachis,  Virgularia 'Jp' 

Vol-*''     • 
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iiatulii.  It  is  not  etL^y  to  say  liow  many  species  are  really 
known.  Lamarck  gives  three,  which  Blaitiville  adopts,  but 
Cuvier  reduce*  them  to  two-  Tliey  are  from  Eumpean  and 
Indian  seas. 

Example,  Virgulana  mirahilu  (Pennatula  miraliilis  of 
MuUer).     BlainviUe,  tab.  90.  T  5,  5  a. 
Pavonaria* 

Animah  poly  pi  form,  sessile,  not  retraclile,  provided  with 
eij^lit  pinnated  teiitucub,  dUpO:*ed  in  quincutix  on  one  face 
of  the  retral  half  of  a  free*  regular,  elongated,  quadrangular 
rachis. 

A  genn^  of  Cuvier,  adopted  by  Blainville.  Both  authors 
agree  in  referring  lo  it  two  species  described  by  Bohadsch 
and  Pallas. 

(There  is  extreme  confusion  of  synonymy  in  the  references 
to  figures  of  Pennalularia,  and  particultirly  to  Pennatula 
nuniljiliih  n  term  apparently  given  to  difletent  objects  by 
Linnseus,  Pallas,  and  Mnller.) 

Pennatula  mirabilis  of  LuinsDus  is  referred  by  Cuvier  to 
his  genus  Sctrpearia. 

Pennaluta* 

Animah  polypiforin,  provided  with  eight  pectinated  tenta- 
cula  entirely  retvactjle,  and  irreijuloily  disposed  *3n  the  retral 
'edge  of  a  sort  of  spears  or  lateral  pinnules;  these  pinnules 
are  syminelrifally  placed  alung  the  wht>le  exttmt  of  a  regu- 
lar, symmetrical,  lipiculiferous  racliis^  and  they  are  pro- 
longed into  a  bulbiform  expansion  pierced  by  four  terminal 
openings. 

The  general  form  is  sufficiently  that  of  an  expanded  fea- 
ther to  justify  the  name. 

Blainvjtle  admits  four  species,  all  but  one  from  European 
seas.     M*  Ehrenberg  thinks  there  nre  five. 

Example,  Penfnityfagrisea,  Gmelin.  (Blainville*s^c/mo* 
iogiet  lab.  69,  figs,  J,  10.) 


.1 


VeretiT/nm. 

Animals  polypifbrm,  cylindrical,  furnished  with  eight 
pinnated  tentacula,  and  retractile  into  orifices  scattered  in 
the  substance  of  a  regular,  cylindrical,  obliisu,  unbranched, 
mostly  lleshy  rachis,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  bulbiform 
expansion  pierced  with  four  terminal  epenings.  The  inler- 
nal  solid  axis  is  very  small. 

Cuvier  established  the  genus,  and  remarks  that  in  the 
largo  polypi  of  Verelillnra'lhe  prolongation  of  the  intestine 
into  I  he  common  stem  is  more  easily  followed  than  in  other 
eompoimd  Zoophyta, 

CuTier  j^jves  three  species;  Liimnrck  and  Blainville  two. 
Verctillumcynomorium,  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
occurs  iu  the  Mcdiierrunean,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
vividness  of  the  light  which  it  diETuses  around. 


H  I^nnif  om  wdk§    § 


Refriila, 

Animals  poUT)iform,  provided  with  eiKhi 
tacuk;  rachis'ddaled  from  a  cylindrical  fit 
broad  reniform  expansion,  on  oae  £ace  of  vLicti 
are  scattered. 

Pallas  states  (hat  Pennatula  renif^rtois  fT^ 
canaj,  the  type  of  the  genus,  has  only  six 
Schweig«fer  describes  eight.    There  is  anotbti   -i^.^..a 
nilla  viulacea),  noticed  by  Quoy  and  Oaimard,  fh>ct 
tralasia. 

Some  of  the  singular  fossil  bodies  known  to  gHiafn 
since  the  days  of  Linnaeus  by  the  title  of  Graploliihaii 
supposed  by'Nillson*  Dr.  Beck,  and  others  te  belong  d^ 
family  of  Pennalularia. 

PENNI.  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO,  c^lkdD 
was  born  at  Florence,  in  MSB,   and   received  the.^^. 
11  Fat  tore,  or  the  Steward,  from  his  haiing  been  minaM 
with  the  manatrement  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  fUf4^ 
He  however  soon  became  one  of  his 
Dr,  Waagen  is  of  opinion  that  Ponni  i 
of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court. 
Death  of  Ananias,  St.  Paul  and  ~ 
St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,     Of 

frescoes  and  very  few  oil  paintings  remain.  Hi*  iliiiwiitBi 
tics  are  said  to  have  been  facility  of  invent ioii,  qiS  ^i 
execution,  and  singular  felicity  in  landscape,  A/Wfe  \U 
death  of  Raphael,  Penniwent'lo  Naples,  where  bus^r  [i 
would  doubtless  have  contributed  to  improve  the  pr«iM  ;  I 
St  vie?,  hstd  he  not  been  cut  off  in   152d^  at  the  an  if2 

PEMNSYLVA'NIA,  oneof  the  United  States o/M 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  Daagatt\iii^ 
puiation,  and  industrv.     It  extends  from  39**  43'li>lf# 
N.  lat.,  and  from  74°  'W  to  80^  30'  W.  lon^.    It  is 
on  the  east  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York  h\ 
ing  course  of  the  Delaware  river,    which   coji* 
boundary  for  230  mdes.    On  the  north  it  b^idcp.  -  ^ 
York,  which  is  setmralfd  from  it  by  the  parallel  of  j;*,  li 
the  exception  of  the  most  western  part,  ubete  PeaosfloM 
passes  north  of  that  line  and  reaches  to  the  tboreiafl^ 
Erie,     This  laUe  washes  the  boundary  for  about  Jl  A 
The  western  boundary  runs  alonp  the  meridian  i(  51^1^. 
which  separatCB  it  from  Ohio  and  Virginia  for  lil^H 
The  parallel  of  39''  43'  constitutes   iu  soutberu  ^«^il 
2fiO  miles,  dividing  it  from  Virginia  and  Marylui   fmm 
sylvania  is  divided  from  the  state  of  LKO aware  bf  acffri 
line  about  24  miles  long.   Its  mean  length  frem  wt¥lil 
is  nearly  3UU  miles,  and  its  mean  width    158  milH,  Hi 
surface  is  estimated  to  be  47,0(JO  square  tm]nt  ^  ^^ 
30UU  miles  less  than  that  of  England. 

Surface  and  Soil ;    C/imale  and  AgricttUmwl  Hil^ 
//o//$.— The  Api>alachian  Mountains  cover  nioit  llM^ 
hnlt  of  the  surface  of  this  stale.     Along  the  soutlmbi^^ 
dary-Une,  between  Mtrcersburg  on  the  east  and  Uft«€ 
the  west,  the  width  of  these  mountains   hardly  ftUi^^ 
of  lUO  miles.     The  ridges  of  which   the  loouui 
consists  run  in  the  general  direction  of  the  wiK»lo 
south  south-west  and  norih-norlh-east.       Noiili  of  ^ 
lat,  the  eastern   ridges  turn  to  the  east-north  «a§t,  vd^ 
tinue  in  that  direction  to  the  bunks  of  the  DeUfucli' 
the  Western  ranges  continue  in  a  n  arth  <  north -east  eanUt 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  stato.     Thus  it  hafft#f«lM 
between  41^  and  42^  N,  lat,  the  two    outer    n^' 
mountains  are  20 it  miles  apart.    This  mountaiM 
copies  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  to   the  j^  utj 
muili-westof  it  extend  two  hilly  regions  cxh.i  .  i   . 
natural  features.     The  south-eastern  re?r:.ii^     .  ,  ^i  ; 
occupy  a  surface  of  fH69  square  miles  T    •>  ii    >:    :     -_ 
tarn  region   covers  25,189,  and  the   nuriU  v, 
square  miles, 

I.  The  South-Eastern  Bi^on  extctids  along  the 
river  us  far  north  as  WilUamsburg  (near  4J''  N,  laU,  •! 
along  the  houndury  of  Maryland  as  far  we»t  as  llcre«^0| 
in  Franklin  county.  Its  tiorth-western  border  is  Ibn^tf 
the  eastern  ridge  of  ilic  mountains  callt^d  the  Norlh  Mi*' 
tains  or  Blue  MuuiUains.  The  surface  rises  graduailf  te 
the  south-cast  to  the  north-west,  and  ne«ir  the  ft*<^  of  i^ 
Blue  Mountains  attains  an  elevation  of  bt 
leet  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  level  and  \] 
ascent  and  descent.  About  13  miles  fivia  me  uiuv  .Mwui 
tains,  the  hills  form  a  continuous  ridge,  which  rises  Uiio*' 
fiiderabJe  height  near  the  southern  boundary,  boC  iilt^ 
east  exhibits  tVequent  depressions  and  appears oiiiyia  Mil 
ridges.    This  ridge,  ivhich  is  called  the  South  MootiW 
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germinates  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  tliQ  moutb  of 
,ibo  I^higli  river.  The  country  along  the  Delaware  has  an 
undulating  t»urface,  rising  in  lovr  and  gentle  sv^elU.  The 
HoU  of  this  tract  is  a  sandy  loantt  iwi  di:»tuiguibhed  by  fer- 
lility,  but  well  cultivated  on  account  of  the  ready  market 
pkfiorded  by  the  na%'igabte  river  and  the  city  ol' Philadelphia. 
\bgut  31*  or  4o  mdes  from  the  nver»  the  hills  rise  hi^^hor 
pA  their  sides  are  rather  steepi  bat  the  soil  impruve^t  con- 
Idcrubly  in  fenilUy,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South 
uniaiii,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ferule  diilrict  in  the 
itiite.  The  country  between  the  South  Mountain  ami  tlie 
Hue  Muuntuins  i&  very  litlle  inferior  in  ferliliiy.  espeeially 
diziU'iet  wbieh  extendi^  between  the  SchuvlkiU  and  8u^ 
uehufina  nveis  and  Cumberland  Valley,  iti  surface  is 
U>er  billy  than  undulating. 

The  climate  of  ihis  region  resembles  that  of  England,  ex- 
pt  that  the  changes  are  more  sudden  and  f^eater,  and  the 
imrners  bolter  and  the  winters  colder,  than  in  Ens^land. 
'he  mean  annual  temperatiAre  seems  to  vary  between  54*^ 
A  50""  according  to  the  elevation  of  ibe  country.    Accord- 
j  to  meteorological  observations  continued  for  nine  years, 
rhe  ni«an  annual  temperature  of  Gerraantown,  near  i*hila- 
'phio.  Id  52^  37'  Fahr. ;  that  of  London  is  bo''  o'-      The 
n  temperature  of  the  winter  in  Gerinantown  in  3A°  23\ 
ill  London  39""  3' ;    that  of  the  sprinj^  in  Germantown 
2^  and  in  London  54"  1^     In  summer  it  rises   in  the 
t  place  to  71°,  and  in  Ljndon  to  6^  2';  in  autumn  it  is 
2*  *i'  in  Geiniantown«  and  44""  in  London*      During  the 
.rcatest  cold  expefienct'd   in  ibis  period,  the  thermometer 
lescended   in  Gurmantown  to   lu**  Fahr.,  and  during  the 
eaiosi  beat  it  rose  to  OCy^,     During  the  winter   months 
is  a  good  deal  of  frost  and  snow.    When  tbf  wind  has 
n  for  u  time  from  the  south-east,  and  iuddenly  turns  to 
north  eoiit  and  norih-west,  %  difference  of  temperature 
lounlin}^   to  twenty  degrees   is   not  uncommon.     Such 
occur  also  in  summer,  when  a  difference  of  from 
ilejirees  is  frequently  observed  between  the  afier- 
V...  ^ud  the  following  mornnij^,  e^'pecially  after  storins  of 
n  and  tbuuder.      Tbe  most  agreeable  months  aie  April, 
the  first  half  of  June,  September,  aud  a  pari  of  Oc^ 
Wesleily.  north-westerly,  and  souih-wesierly  winds 
y  far  the  most  frequeut,  and  heavy  gales  are  fur  from 
rare.     Rain  is  abundant  all  the  year  round.    Ttie 
annual  full  is  3h  inches.      Tbe  greatest  quantity  falls 
e  i^ummer  montbs,  iVom  Juntt  to  September,  both  in- 
,cd ;  111  July  it  t»ometime«  amounts  to  8  or  9  inches, 
n  this  region  are  culiivaied  the  i^rains  of  England,  with 
ian  CQiMi  and  muth  buckwheat,     licmp,   Uax^  tobacco, 
id  esculeol  plants  tbiive  very  well    The  ondiaids  ehielly 
iduce  appk's,  peaches,  and  cherries;  the  other  fruits  are 
;s  cultivated.     la  some  sheltered  places  there  are  exten- 
^V«  vineyards. 

II.  The  Mount  Ola  Region  presents  a  dilTerent  aspect  in 
Ubo  southern  and  m  tbe  nortbern  districts.     South  of  41^ 
•^.  l:iL  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  steep  ridges  and  narrow 
Itul  north  of  that  line  it  extends  iti  an  elevated 
'  lid,  I  be  j^rciiter  portion  of  the  j^urfuce  being  occupied 

Iracls  of  level  or  hilly  gnmnd,  \vbite  tbe  mouuiain- 
^  :e  far  disinnt  from  each  other  and  cover  a  coiupara- 

^  iiall  part  of  tbe  surface. 

'  ,y  in   the  middle  of  the  mountain  region  runs  the 

iitid  widest  of  the  ran|;es  of  which  ii  is  composed. 

i^e  is  called  tbe  Alb^ihaiiy  mountains,  a  lermwbich 

I  applied  to  the  whole  mountain-system  of  the  Ap- 

\  CIS.     In  the  soutltern   disiiricls  of  Penti}«ylvania  it 

I  Ue  watershed   between   the  rivers,  which    de3»cend 

»  I  to  the  Potomac  and  Susquehunna,  and  westward 

Uhio;  but  north  of  41*  N,  lat.,  where  it  inrlines  to 

fhe   north-ettit,    ihe    continuity    is   broken    by    tbe   upper 

^aiicheji  of  the  Susquehanna.     The  summit  of  this  range 

|»  bioftd  and  nearly  of  equal  elevation,  being  destitute  of 

Ipeak*.     Its  elevatiuii  abovt:  the  sea,  south  of  41**,  seems  to 

^my  between  *iOtJO  and  'Ihm  ot  26<jO  feet,  and  it  stands  on 

|l  b«s<e  from  8UU  to  ItiOO  feet  high,  and  from  6  to  10  miles 

fride.     East  of  the  AUe  ;hany  mountam&,  there  ore  five  or 

tix  oiher  ndges  rafiiiint^  parallel  to  eoch  otber;  they  attain 

a   lUiich  less  elevation,   bardly  mote  than   1200  feet  above 

file  se4'leveL     The  must  eastern  of  these  ridges,  the  Blue 

Jkiuun tains  or  North  Mountains,  seems  to  be  the  hii;hesl, 

mid,   in  the  Wind  Gap,  ncur  Wiltiautsburg  on   the  Dela- 

^me,  attain*  the  elevation  of  i390  feet.  The  valleys  enclosed 

Xv  ihc-e  httveidl  ndyes  rise  iu  elevation  as  they  api'ruach 

^  lii^  Alleghany  mountaiad,  the  most  easterly  being  hardly 


more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  those  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  base  of  tbe  Alleghany  mounlaina 
are  8U0  feet.  Both  ibe  ndges  and  the  valleys  are  compara- 
tively narrow,  occupying  on  an  average  only  three  miles  in 
width.  The  declivities  of  the  ridges  are  steep'  and  tbe  viilkys 
much  depressed  and  deep.  The  mountain  region  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  south  of  41'*  N.  lal.»  consists  of 
two  broad  valleys  and  two  mountain- ranges^  tbe  Laurel 
Hills  and  the  Chestnut  Ridge.  The  valleys  are  about  1000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  ranges  attain  nearly  the 
elevation  of  ibe  Alleghany  mountains,  probably  2000  feet 
above  the  sealevel.  Tiie  soil  of  thu  region  is  in  general 
poor  and  stony,  thougk  the  valleys  contain  some  alluvial 
tracts  of  great  fertility,  but  of  inconMdt*rahle  extent. 

ISo  meteorological  observations  have  lieen  made  in  this 
region.  The  winters  are  very  cold  and  of  long  duration; 
the  snow  covers  the  ground  for  several  mnnths;  the  spring-^ 
are  wet,  and  the  summers,  though  hut,  of  comparatively 
short  dumlion.  Indian  oorn  docs  not  ri^ien  in  most  parts, 
and  is  only  planted  to  be  consumed  before  it  gets  ripe; 
wheat  is  only  culti\'ated  m  sheltered  places.  The  most 
common  grains  are  rye  and  oats.  Orchards  are  not  nutne* 
reus,,  bui  apples  thrive  very  well.  Tbe  vepelables  generally 
raised  are  peas,  parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  shallots,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cabbages.  The  uncultivated  portion  of 
this  region,  which  comprehends  perhaps  nine-tenihs  of  the 
whole,  is  chiefly  covered  with  forests.  On  the  higher  parts 
of  the  ridges  the  mountains  are  covered  with  cunifero?,  n^ 
pitch,  spruce,  and  white  pines  and  cedars.  In  many  parts 
they  attain  the  height  of  full-grown  timber-trees.  but  in 
others,  where  the  sides  of  the  bills  have  been  washed  by 
heavy  rains  and  the  soil  is  stony  and  poor,  they  are  only  of 
scrubby  growth.  The  mojt  common  trees  in  the  valleys  are 
oak  and  chestnut*  and,  where  the  soil  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tion, sycamores.  West  of  tbe  Laurel  UilU,  the  foretits  aro 
mtiinly  composed  of  tbe  broad-leaved  laurel,  rhododendron* 
and  magnolia  acuminata,  mixed  with  chesitnut- trees  and 
some  oaks. 

The  table* land  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  mountain  region 
north  of  4i°  N.  lat,,  consists,  as  already  observed,  of 
large  plains  and  some  ridges.  The  plains  have  usually  a 
broken  and  aomc times  a  hilly  surface,  and  are  partly  co- 
vered with  tree*.  Some  level  plains  are  large  svvamps* 
The  highest  piirt  of  the  table*land  is  contiguous  to  the 
boundar)-bne  of  New  York,  and  ri$<es  to  an  elevation  of 
between  liOO  and  1300  feel.  The  few  ridges  with  which 
it  is  over*topped  are  a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  Along  the 
watercourses  tbe  tabledand  is  depresised,  sometimes  above  a 
hundred  feet,  and  in  these  districts  alone,  rye,  oats,  and 
some  vegetables  are  cultivated.  There  are  however  exten- 
sive pastures  on  the  higher  parts.  The  climate  is  still  mom 
severe  than  it  is  between  tbe  ridges  farther  soutb»  os  the 
low  ridges  cannot  shelter  the  plants  against  the  prevailmi^ 
norlh-west  windt.  Tbe  forests  of  the  hitrhcr  land  are  al- 
iiiosi  entirely  composed  of  contfcne,  but  they  do  not  con- 
tain many  timber-trees,  the  stony  soil  beinj^  too  p<jor  for 
their  growth.  In  the  depressions  and  along  the  n\ers  afo 
sugar-maple,  black  walnut,  elm,  and  beech. 

III.  The  North* if^'s tern  Rc^hm  is  divided  from  the 
mountain  region  by  Cheanut  Ridge,  whose  n&rthern  pro- 
longation divides  ibe  waters  which  run  east  to  the  Sn^que- 
hanna  and  west  to  tbe  Alleghany  river.  It  constiLules  the 
most  eastern  portion  q(  the  inclined  plain  which  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  Appalachian  mouutains  westward  to 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain it  is  from  *J00  to  100t>  feet  aliovo  the  ^ea,  and  where  \i 
approaches  the  boundaryl  mo  of  Ohio  it  is  still  nearly  70U 
feet  at>ove  it,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  but  much  hii(her 
f^LTther  northward,  where  it  preserves  tho  elevation  of 
from  90l>  to  1000  feet  lo  ih^  very  boundary-lme.  The  sur- 
face of  this  region  is  unduUting,  the  ascents  being  gentle 
and  the  npper  part  of  the  eminences  broad,  with  a  rounded 
otiilme,  except  along  the  watercourses  of  the  larger  rivers, 
where  the  ascent  is  rather  steep.  The  soil  varies  very 
much.  In  many  places  there  are  large  tracts  with  a  f>oor 
and  stony  soil ;  in  other*,  ehpeetally  along  the  rivers,  lliefe 
are  fertile  tracts.  The  climate  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  the  south-eastern  reijionv  except  that  I  ho 
winters  ure  colder,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  greater 
elevatnm  of  the  country,  and  its  exposure  to  the  northern 
and  north-western  winds;  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
is  not  quite  so  great.  In  tbe  southern  districts  (^outh  of 
41*"  N.  lat.j  eultivatioa  has  made  considerable  progress,  a tid 
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tbo  country  presents  a  pleasing  ^-ariety  of  Belds  aiid  forests. 
All  ihe  grains  of  ihe  south-east  region  are  raided  in  abund- 
ance, nnd  the  aivharrls  produce  great  quantities  of  fruit,  es- 
pecially apples  and  cherJies.  The  foresls  eon«iist  chietty  of 
oak  and  sugnr-maple.  The  norihern  digtri«ts  are  almost 
entirely  covered  widi  forests,  cunsibting  of  liemlot^k,  spruce, 
and  Weymouth  pine,  intermixed  with  beecti,  birch »  and 
8Ugar>tnaple.  Tbo  Weymouth  pine  altains  a  great  sixe  in 
these  districts. 

i?/(VT.*. — The  most  important  river  of  Pennsylvania  i^ 
the  Delaware*  which  is  navisjuble  for  river  bouts  to  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  from  i«s  nrnuih.  [Delaw.vre.]  Tho 
8nt*qqehanna  ribe;*  in  two  branches  on  the  table- land:*  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  of  which  the  eastern  branch 
originates  near  74°  Jn' W.  lonj^,,  nod  the  western  near  "K" 
40\  and  consequently  roore  than  2Ht)  mdes  from  each  oiher. 
The  eastern  branch,  which  h  considered  ihe  principal,  lias 
its  source  in  Lake  Otsego,  near  the  wenlern  declivity  of  Ihe 
Tuicarora  raou mains  in  New  York.  [Nkw  York.]  It 
traverses  the  table- bnd  of  New  York  in  a  south- western 
and  western  direction^  and  aflcr  a  cour&e  of  about  lAii  miles 
it  enters  Pennsvlvania,  and  soon  afterwards  i&  joined  by 
the  Tioga  river»  whtch  collects  its  waters  on  Ihe  lable-land 
fa  r  t  he  r  west ,  a  nd  (I  o  w»  ab  on  t  S  0  m  i  I  es.  F  ro  i  n  1 1  le  j  it  net  i  on 
with  iliG  Tioga  il  (tows  about  50  miles  south-east  and  afier- 
wards  nbtnU  7U  mite!^  sou ih- west  to  it^junctiun  with  the  great 
wcslcrn  branch.  Thus  it  runs  about  2G0  miles  above  this 
conUuence»  which  takes  place  a  few  miles  norili  of  Sunbury, 
The  great  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is,  in  all  its 
extent,  exclusively  a  river  of  Pennsylvania.  It  originates  in  a 
tnoiintainous  tract  in  which  the  Liinrel  Hills  are  connected 
with  the  Chestnut  Rant^e,  south  of  41*^  N.  lat.  Issuing 
from  this  tract  by  a  northern  and  north-eastern  course  of 
about  5U  mile?*,  it  flows  over  the  table-land,  with  jL^eal  bend:* 
mostly  in  an  eaitlurn  direction,  abuut  8D  miles;  it  ihen 
turns  southward  and  joins  the  casiern  branch  abovu  Sun- 
bury,  after  havin'^  run  about  23  rade/^  in  I  hat  direction. 
This  vivL-r  runs  155  miles  above  it.s  junction  with  the  east- 
cm  branch.  After  the  union  of  both  branches,  the  Sus- 
quehanna runs  southwartl  fur  about  50  miles,  traversing 
by  narrow  valleys  five  or  six  of  the  ridges,  which  here  lie 
bet  ween  the  table  laud  and  the  south  ei  stem  region.  Be- 
fure  it  reaches  the  lower  country  it  is  juined  by  the  largest 
of  its  alHiients,  the  Juniala,  from  the  west.  The  Juniata 
rises  on  flie  western  duclivity  vl"  the  Alleghany  ratjunlains, 
and  runs  fir^st  southward  for  about  20  miles;  it  then  turns 
eastward,  and  al'ler  llowini^  in  thnt  direction  about  10 
miles  more,  it  runs  norihward  about  40  miles.  By  this 
circuitous  course  it  col  lee  is  by  far  the  tcrealeat  part  of  the 
waters  cast  of  ihe  Alleghany  mouniaiiis  in  the  mountain* 
region  south  of  41*  N.  lat.  It  of ler wards  runs  eastwards 
with  many  lurs^e  bends  unlit  it  joins  the  Susquehanna 
about  3o  inilrs  below  Sunbury,  afier  an  entire  course  of 
more  than  IJO  miles.  After  having  left  the  monntaiti 
region  above  Harrisburg,  the  Su^tjuehanna  stdl  tlows 
through  a  narrow  valley  formed  liy  the  South  Mountain,  8 
miles  below  Ilarrisbur^»  and  before  it  enters  this  viiltey  it 
is  joined  from  the  norih-easi  by  the  Swatara  creek,  whose 
course  hardly  exceeds  50  miles.  The  course  of  the  Slis- 
quehiinua  ihrous^h  the  south-eastern  region  may  bo  about 
150  mile^;  so  that  the  river  tlovvs  2tJ0  miles  after  the  junc- 
tion of  its  branches  near  Sunbury.  The  Susquehanna  is 
not  navigable,  owing  to  tire  rapidity  of  its  current  and  the 
numerous  rocky  ledges  which  foira  numert>us  rapids.  The 
last  of  these  ledges  occurs  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  so  far  small  vessels  may  ascend  the 
liver.  The  water  of  this  river  however  has  lately  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  canals.  Some  of  the  nfHuents  of  ihe 
Susquehanna,  as  the  Tio^^a,  Juniata,  and  Swntara,  are  navi- 
gable for  small  boats,  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  rivers  are  full. 

The  weslern  part  of  the  slate  is  drained  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal  branches  of  the  Ohio,  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
liela  rivers.  The  Alleghany  rises  wiihm  this  slate  on  the 
lable-land  near  78°  W.  long,  and  41"*  5ii'  N*  lat. ;  and  after 
a  Circuitous  course  of  iibout  3(1  miles  it  enters  New  York, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats  at  the  lown  of 
Olean.  About  20  mdes  lower  down  it  re-enters  Pennsyl- 
%*ania»  and  runs  about  150  miles  more,  principally  by  a 
southern  course  anrl  with  nuraeious  windings  between  high 
hills,  to  its  junction  wtlh  ihc  Monongnhcla  at  Pittsburg 
Though  rather  a  rapid  river,  running  at  the  rale  of  about 
two  miles  an  hour,  it  is  navigable  tor  boats  during  several 


months  of  the  year.    Tlie  other  branch  of  i1 
Monongahela.  rises  iu  Virginia,  near  .1*j*  30', 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Alleghany.    Iti  nffm 
m  between  the  ridges  of  the  Appnl  itiis 

impeded  by  rapids.     The  last  of  il  ^oa 

south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  P^  tit 

river  breaks  through  the  Chestnut  R  nHn 

it  is  navjgoble  for  boats  to  its  junctiuj.  v^mj  luc^Ali 
at  Pittsburg.  Its  course  is  in  general  nearly  norih, 
runs  perhaps  not  less  than  200  miles,  TK-  *  ''^"'^  ••' 
formed  by  the  junction  of  these  two  brrt  i 

ward  about  40  mdes  fhruugh  Pcnnsylvs;  ,( 

from  Ihe  north  by  the  Big  Beaver  river,  '  \ 

for  boats  as  fur  as  the  btmndary-line  betwi  -     .         j^ 
and  Ohio.     As  to  the  Ohio,   see  MissitsiFPi,  w 
p.  284. 

Productions, — The  principal  agriciilturai  prodo^ 
forest*tree«  have  been  already  noticed.  The  vaggoif 
of  Pennsylvania  are  of  e^ittraordinary  sijEe  and  il 
Their  averuge  height  is  about  5  feet  4  inches,  batlbi 
somelimcs  attain  a  greater  height.  Cattle  orenm 
especially  in  the  norlh-we^t  region,  and  genenU 
gowl  breed.  Sheep  iire  kept  in  roost  part^  *^" '  '^" 
not  fine.    The  wild  animals  have  much  i 

elk  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  dc  -j,  iJ 
scarce.  In  ihe  northern  and  less  cultivated  d»ll 
still  found  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  cat»  fo^ 
and  opossum ;  also  squirrels,  rabbits,  harea,  and  ; 
Among  the  birds,  the  wild  turkey  is  ibe  largest 
kinds  of  Osh  are  plentiful  in  (he  rtTers,  as  «aliiKil 
carp,  shad,  &c. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  mosttq 
is  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bilummous.  The  ti 
coal  is  found  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  I 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  from  50  to  ^Omdieil 
banks  of  the  Delaware  river,  where  it  exists  in  thi 
fields  or  deposits.  The  most  southern  lic^  on  thefl 
side  uf  the  Blue  Mountains,  where,  occo"^^'-*^  <  ■  i 
eslimatc,  it  occupies  an  exlenl  of  caunir>  1 

and  5  miles  wide,  or  an  area  of  325  tq _  -^ 

worked  in  several  places,  near  Port  Carbon  on  tut 
kill,  and  near  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lebigh.  Thfi 
of  coal  extracted  from  this  field  in  1833  amounted ti 
tons.  The  second  field  lies  farther  north  on  bfltk 
ihe  Lackawannock,  a  branch  of  the  easlern  Sa^ 
and  IS  said  to  occupy  a  similar  extent  of  counuj 
worked  at  some  places,  ond  in  1833  not  les^  than 
tons  of  coal  were  taken  from  il»  The  third  coalj 
farther  inland  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehaniift,  I 
confluence  with  the  Juniata.  It  ts  not  yet  workd 
supposed  that  tbe«e  Ihree  coal-fields  occupy  ati  in^ 
square  miles.  The  bituminous  coal- fields  of  Ptelifl 
lie  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany  fw 
where  the  coal  is  found  in  beds  varying  in  thickfi 
an  inch  to  six  feet  and  upwai-ds.  These  beds  cjH 
an  immense  tract  southward  into  Maryland  and  1 
but  it  is  not  known  if  they  pass  the  boundary 
York.  Il  is  stated  that  Ihey  occupy  an  area  ol 
sfjuare  miles,  which  is  probably  an  exaggerJitnH 
abundance  of  coal  gives  to  Pennsylvania  a  great  k1 
as  a  manufacturing  country.  The  western  coal*fl 
little  worked,  as  the  surrouridingcouutry  abounds  ia 
but  in  the  manufactures  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  tboi* 
about  250,(100  tons  are  annually  consumed,  ' 

Salt-spvings  tne  common  all  over  tlje  regiot^  of  t] 
minous  coal.  Wherever  the  earth  in  thj^  i-.'-^'  ^A 
penetrated   to  any  considerable  depth,  su!  i 

fjund,  and  salt- works  on  a  large  scale  .  .  ^Jj 

maugh»  an  allluent  of  the  Alleghany  river,  and  at 
other  places.  The  quanlily  of  salt  obtained  io  tbfl 
1834,  estimated  at  one  million  of  bushels*  Irtl 
abundant  all  over  the  state,  except  the  sonlh-fastcrt 
and  is  worked  in  several  places,  but  not  to  a  grr* 
Copper  and  lead  occur  in  some  places.  Marble  of  I 
variety  and  excellent  texture  is  found  in  the  biH 
south-eastern  region,  and  is  much  used  in  buildh*^ 
and  limestone  alioTind  in  some  places. 

Canals  and  Railroads, — The  first  canals  w»re  I 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  produce  of  ♦'•''  ''-' 
the  market.     The  oldest  is  the  Schuylkill  'l 

commenced  in  181G.     It  begins  at  ihe  1  I 

works,  near  Philadelphia,  and  extends  al 
I  river  to  Reading,  and  thence  to  Mount  t 
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&s  ar©  workefl.  Its  length  is  I  OS  miles,  of  which  45  lie 
1  e  hed  of  the  river,  and  the  re§t  in  cannU.     lu  1 S33  not 

than  3^1,0-)4  ton»  of  goods  descended  lliis  ranol,  of 
ill  2S2,B71  were  coaU  and  5.1/2 Id  hmo  and  limestone. 
He  S4rat3  yeur  84J95  tons  of  ^oodK  ascended  it.  The 
■|b^n»l,  whieh  was  only  finished  in  1830i  extends 
HUBjpfioii  on  the  Delaware,  up  the  Lehit^h  river, 
Sm  *e«Mil-tnines  of  Mauch  Clmuk,  a  distance  of  46 
».  It  L3  of  larger  dimen&ions  than  the  otUer  canals, 
I  Ming  baats  of  15ti  tons.  In  1833,  12.1,000  tons  of  coals 
brought  down»  liut  at  present  probably  more  than 
»  that  fjijantiiy.  The  Lucka waxen  Canal  begins  at  the 
.  wencti  of  that  river  with  the  Delaware,  and  extends  to 
^sdale  26  miles  ;  from  Honesflale  a  railroad  runs  to 
»ondale,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  to  the  coal-mines  in  the 
I  ty  of  Lucerne.     Moie  than  150,000  tons  of  coal  were 

^bt  down  this  ranal  in  1833. 

:»c  canaU,  designed  in  general  for  the  transport  of 
«,  bfigiin  to  be  made  only  abimt  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
?  is  the  Dela\i'ure  and  Erie  Canal,  which  connvctd  the 
^  ware  nver  with  Lake  Erie.  This  ^reat  line  of  com- 
ical loa  begin <>  at  Philadelphia  with  a  radroad,  which 
srses  the  soulb-easlcrn  rej^iun,  and  teiniinaies  at  Cu- 
Dia  on  the  Sui^iquchanna,  At  this  plar^?  a  canal  begins, 
:^b  exiendti  along  the  river  upwardii  to  the  moulb  of  the 
Lata,  It  thence  follows  the  course  of  the  last- mentioned 
~  to  Hunlingdon,  where  It  luaves  the  main  body  of  the 
iala,  and  runs  along  one  of  its  atiluenls,  called  the 
hern  branch  of  the  Juniata,  to  tbo  tljot  of  the  AUe- 
ny  mountains,  where   it   terminates  at  Hollidaysburg* 

Alleghany  mountains,  which  rise  more  than  15y0  feet 
^e  their  hiit^  at  Hollid^ysbur^',  are  traveri»ed  by  a  rail* 
i  36  miles  lons^,  which  lermmHieson  iheir  western  side 
dhnsiown.     Jlerfi  the  second  line  ofcunah  begin*,  which 

runs  along  the  bauk^  of  the  river  Cuneraait^h  to  its 
luence  uiili  the  Alleghany,  and  then  along  the  last 
Itioned  river  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  end:>;  the  Ohio,  be- 
pSQ  Pittsburg  and  ihe  mouth  of  the  Big  Beavor  river,  a 
ance  of  28  miles,  consiituting  the  link  which  connects 
■eeond  line  of  canul- navigation  with  the  third  line.  The 
Beaver  affords  an  easy  navigaiion  for  caniil-boals  as  far 
*  Newcastle,  24  miles,  where  the  third  line  begins.  This 
runs  along  the  Btg  Beaver  to  its  very  source,  traverses  the 
I  country  dividing  that  river  from  the  Cuyahoga  nver 
f  Ravenna,  and  joins  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal  near 
Oti.  The  last-mentioned  canal  terminates  at  Cleaveland 
♦ake  Erie.  [UbioJ  The  whole  distance  from  PhiJa- 
hka  to  Cleaveland  by  this  route  is  about  530  miles,  of 
h  118  are  by  railruads,  52  tndes  by  the  Ohio  and  Big 
er  riveni,  and  the  remainder  by  canals. 
Vcral  lalural  lines  are  connected  with  this  great  line  of 
tial  couimnnicalion.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata 
&  canal  runs  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland, 
ts  the  two  great  branches  of  that  river  unite-  At  this 
'■  another  canal  begins,  runnm^r  np  the  eastern  Sus- 
anna to  a  point  two  miles  below  Wilksbarre,  'these  two 
B  taken  together  are  96  miles  long.  From  Northum- 
Ud  anoibtjr  canal  proceeds  along  the  western  Suaque- 
^  to  the  centre  of  Lycoming  county;  it  is  26  miles 
A  canal  has  been  made  to  connect  the  Schuylkdl 
[  with  the  great  line,  which  is  called  the  Union  Canal, 
t|gins  near  Reading  on  the  Sehitylkill,  and  runs  along 
beil  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Tulpelioken,  an  afflu- 
r  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Swetara,  a  tributary-  of  the 
\iehanna,  terminating  on  the  last-mentioned  river  at 
U<^iown :  it  is  62  miles  long. 
.  the  Delaware  river  abovu  Trenton  presents  obstruc- 

to  navigation  for  several  monthis  of  the  year,  a  canal 
►een  made  along  its  course.  It  begins  at  Bristol  on  the 
ware,  and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  l^ehigh.  This 
L  is  60  miles  long*  One  of  the  upper  branches  yf  tbo 
gbany  river»  called  tlie  French  Creek,  has  much  water, 
,&  not  navigable  for  boats,  on  account  of  several  rapids, 
tnal  has  accordingly  been  made  along  its  course,  which 
nds  from  its  conlluencij  with  the  Alleghany  to  Franklin, 
»tancti  of  about  22  mites. 

I  the  canals  of  this  state  are  near  900  mile^  in  length, 
hich  about  GOO  miles  are  at  the  expense  of  iho  slate; 
the  railroads  which  are  connected  with  them  are  118 
s.  The  expenses  incurred  by  llie  stale  in  the  construc- 
of  canals  exceed  considerably  the  sum  of  22  millions 
dUr^.     The  canals  leading  to  the  coal-mintts,  and  the 

.  Caitalt  have  been  made  at  the  exi)ense  ^^  incorpo- 


rated companies  of  private  persons,  and  have  co6t  more  than 
six  millions  of  dollars* 

/w^Ai7ci?/i«*~  According  to  the  census  of  1820,  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  1,049,458  individuals, 
which,  in  iHM,  had  increased  to  1,348,233,  which  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  28  per  cent.  In  the  last-mentioned 
year  there  were  nearly  30  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  then  40,315  persons  of  colour  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  population  is  very  unequally  dustnbuted.  The  south- 
eastern region,  though  it  forms  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
area,  contains  nearly  one  half  of  the  population,  and  the 
north-western  region,  which  is  httle  more  than  half  as  brge 
as  the  mountain  region,  equals  the  latter  in  ix»pulation.  In 
the  mountain  reafion  the  population  to  a  square  mik  hardly 
exceeds  12  individuals,  while  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  to 
a  square  mile  of  the  south-eastern  region. 

In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  number  of  German 
settlers  and  their  descendants  so  large  as  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  districts  in  which  the  German  is  the  prevailing 
language.  It  is  suppos^ed  that  the  Germans  furra  one-fourth 
of  the  population.  They  have  their  own  schools  and  insti- 
tutions ofeducation,  in  which  the  instruction  U  given  in  the 
German  language.  A  great  number  of  German  newspapers 
are  printed.  The  Germans  are  either  Calvmisls  or  Luther- 
ans. 'J'he  native  tribes,  which*  in  the  middle  of  Uie  last 
century  were  still  in  the  undisturbed  posisossioii  of  the 
mountain  and  north- western  regions,  have  entiii^ly  disap- 
peared* 

Martu/aetureM. — Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  roost  manu- 
fariuring  of  the  United  Stales.  Though  the  manufactures 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  stufl'^  aie  less  extensive  than 
those  of  New  York  and  Maflsachuaetts,  those  of  iron,  paper, 
and  glass  are  the  tnost  cxtun^ive  in  the  Union.  The  iron 
manufactures  occupy  the  first  place.  They  are  chiefly  in 
the  north-west  region,  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville  on  tiie  Mo- 
nongahela,  and  same  other  places.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  is  the  manufacluitj  of  sleani-enginea  fur  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  for  the  railvva)s.  In 
1630  not  less  than  one  hundred  steam-engines  were  made 
at  Pittsburg.  Next  to  this  are  su^ar- mills  and  machinery 
fur  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  and  then  follows  a  long  Ust 
of  utensils,  as  stoves,  chain-cables,  mill  and  cross-cut  ^aws, 
spades  and  shovels,  wood-sciews,  sickles,  hammers,  gimlets, 
brazier**  rods,  door  locks,  latches,  knives,  razors,  and  various 
kinds  of  carpenters*  tools.  The  finer  kinds  of  edge-tools,  as 
well  as  ritlcs  and  muskets,  are  not  made  to  so  great  an 
extents  though  of  late  liiere  has  aUo  been  an  increase  in  this 
branch  of  the  iron  manufacture.  Glass  appears  to  be  the 
second  manufacture  as  to  amount.  There  are  gla^s-houses 
at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  and  near  Phdadelphia.  and  great 
quantities  of  flint-glass,  domestic  glass,  window-glass,  and 
bottles  are  made  and  sent  to  other  states.  The  mauufac lures 
of  paper  are  perhaps  almost  equal  in  value  to  thusc  of 
glass.  More  than  fitly  years  ago  there  were  numerous 
paper-mUls,  and  the  number  has  now  greatly  increased. 
They  are  dispersed  over  the  moru  inhabited  districts. 
Leather-making  is  also  a  consideiable  branch  of  industry. 
The  largest  tan-yaids  are  at  Pittsburg,  but  they  are  nu- 
merous in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  north*west  region.  In 
several  places  hats  are  made,  as  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  at  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  Bedfurd  on  the 
Juniata.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  sad-cloth,  ropes, 
stockings,  potash,  tobacco,  earthenwaie,  china,  candles, 
coaches,  &c. 

Com  merer. — Tlie  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  manii- 
factuiing  industry  ut  Pennsylvania  is  carried  to  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  or  to  foreign  countries  by  three  different 
routes.  The  south- eastern  region  sends  its  pruducts  by  the 
way  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  only  seaport  in  the  state. 
[Philadelphia.]  Though  at  present  a  complete  line  of 
communication  by  means  of  canals  and  railroads  exists  be- 
tween the  south-east  and  north- west  regions,  the  gi'eater 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  last-mentioned  country  is  too 
heavy  to  be  transported  about  5U0  mdes  in  such  a  manner. 
It  was  accordingly  formerly  sent  to  the  western  states  by 
boats  and  smaller  vessels  which  navi^^-ated  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  an diS'ew  Orleans,  from 
which  places  it  reached  the  t^lace  of  consumption.  But 
since  the  canal  uniting  Pittsburg  and  Cleaveland  (ihe  port 
of  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie)  has  been  finished,  a  oonsiderable 
portion  of  the  goods  produced  and  made  in  the  north- 
western region  finds  its  way  into  the  slate  of  New  York,  and 
those  of  New  England  through  Cleaveland  and  the  Erie 
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Canal.  This  new  route  cannot  fk\\  to  increase  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  the  manufacturing  industry  of  that  part 
gf  Pennsylvania. 

Political  Divisions  and  Towns, — PennsyWania  is  divided 
into  fi(\y-one  counties.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Har- 
risburg,  on  the  Susquehanna,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  river  issues  from  the  mountains.  It  is  well  laid  out. 
In  1830  it  contained  4307  inhabitants,  but  it  can  only  rise  to 
importance  when  the  northern  district  is  well  inhabited  and 
cultivated.  The  largest  town  of  the  state  is  Philadelphia. 
[Philadelphia.]  South-west  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  is  Chester,  with  1600  inhabitants,  and  a  good  an- 
chorage. Easton,  likewise  on  the  Delaware,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lehigh  river  and  the  commencement  of  the  I^high 
canal,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  more  than  3000  inhabitants. 
Reading,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  place 
where  the  Union  canal  joins  the  Schuylkill  canal,  is  a  very 
thriving  place,  which  in  1830  had  5831  inhabitants,  and 
hat  manufactures.  Lebanon,  on  the  Union  canal,  has  above 
2000  inhabitants.  Lancaster,  the  largest  place  in  the  south- 
east region  next  to  Philadelphia,  had,  in  1830, 7684  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
wool,  iron,  leather,  hats,  ropes,  and  tobacco.  North  of  it  is 
Ephrata,  or  Dunkortown,  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
German  Anabaptists,  who  have  established  several  manu- 
factures of  linen,  wool,  paper,  parchment,  and  leather. 
Carlisle,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  Cumberland,  has  3000  inhabitants,  and 
a  college  called  Dickinson  College.  York  has  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  some  manufactures  on  a  small  scale,  with  an 
acaflemy  for  Germans.  Gettysburg,  a  small  place,  has  a 
college  for  Lutheran  clergymen :  in  its  Ticinity  some  silver- 
ore  was  found  iu  1826. 

None  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  region  have  risen  into 
importance.  Sunbury  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as 
Wilksharre,  are  advantageously  situated  on  the  Susque- 
hanna C4inal ;  and  Lewistown  and  Huntingdon  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Erie  canal.  Bedford,  on  the  Juniata,  which  begins 
to  bo  navigable  at  this  place,  has  some  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures hats. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  north-west  region  is 
Pittsburg,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  where 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  in  larger  boats  begins,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  old  French  post  Fort  Duquesne.  It  is  the 
principal  point  through  which  the  traffic  between  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  those  along  the 
Atlantic  is  carried  on  by  land.  Besides  the  line  of  com- 
munication established  by  canals  and  railroads,  an  excellent 
turnnike-road  leads  through  Maryland  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  The  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  Big  Beaver 
river,  and  the  canal  to  Cleaveland  in  Ohio,  increases  the 
great  advantages  possessed  by  this  place,  among  which  the 
roost  important  are  the  immense  beds  of  coal  which  sur- 
round the  town.  The  population  has  rapidly  increased. 
In  1820  it  was  7248;  in  1830,  12,568,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  and  with  them,  22,433;  and  probably  it  is  at 
present  nearly  50,000.  In  the  beginning  of  i  835  there  were 
sixteen  foundries  and  engine-factories  on  a  large  scale,  be- 
sides some  of  less  magnitude ;  nine  rolling-mills,  cutting 
two  tons  of  nails  and  rolling  eight  tons  of  iron  per  day ;  six 
cotton  factories,  having  20,000  spindles  and  116  power-looms; 
six  extensive  white-lead  factories;  six  steam  saw- mills;  four 
steam  grist-mills ;  five  large  breweries ;  ten  extensive  glass- 
works; and  upwards  of  100  steam-engines  in  full  operation ; 
besides  numerous  other  manufactures  in  iron,  wood,  aud 
leath»r,  on  a  small  scale.  Brownsville,  on  the  Mononga- 
hela, which  becomes  navigable  some  miles  higher  up,  is  a 
small  but  thriving  place,  with  some  iron- manufactures. 
Erie,  a  small  place  with  1500  inhabitants,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Eric,  is  a  port  of  entry,  but  has  little  commerce,  the 
surrounding  country  being  very  thinly  inhabited. 

Education  and  Religion, — The  state  has  nine  colleges,  five 
of  which  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  four  in  the 
western.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia, 
has  an  academic  faculty  of  five  professors,  and  a  medical 
faculty  of  nine  professors ;  it  is  the  largest  and  best  medical 
school  in  America.  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  has  four 
instructors,  and  a  library  of  7000  volumes.  La  Fayette 
Collei^e,  at  Easton,  has  a  president  and  three  professors. 
Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  has  a  president  and 
four  professors.  Brisiol  College'  has  a  president  and  five  in- 
structors. The  Western  University,  in  the  northern  suburbs 


of  Pittsburg,  has  four  instructors.  Jefferson  Col^i 
Canonsiburg,  has  a  president  and  six  profeuor^  \ 
library  of  3500  volumes.  The  Jefferson  Medical  S 
which  is  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  branch  of  this  in^iuuiis 
has  six  professoi*s.  Washington  College,  ai  \S'^ 
has  seven  instructors,  and  a  library  of  15U0  volumei. 
hany  College,  atMeadville,  has  four  instructors, sad i 
of  8000  volumes.  None  of  these  institution^  the  n 
departments  excepted,  have  attained  a  high  repc) 
and  indeed  education  generally  is  far  less  an  ubjtct 

Jular  favour  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  the  Stales  uoit 
n  1831  however  provision  wa.s  made  by  the  kt^i^ilal 
a  'common  school  fund,*  which  was  to  nccumuUiei 
amounted  to  100,000  dollars  a  year.  Bethlehem,! 
vian  settlement  on  the  Lehigh,  is  the  scat  of  a  very  h 
ful  seminary  for  females.  As  to  the  munificent  dooi 
Stephen  Girard  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  sec  that 

The  principal  sects  in  the  state  are  Presbyter.an^] 
dists.  Baptists,  German  Reformed,  and  EpiacopaLac 
Quakers  are  also  numerous  in  the  eastern  part  of  i^ 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  every  part.  A  large 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  ihemidt 
western  districts,  are  Germans;  they  retain  the  ust< 
language,  and  a  considerable  number  of  oewipa; 
German  are  printed  and  circulated  in  the  state. 

History  and  Constitution, — The  first  settlement* 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  were  made  by  the  Swed«i 
Though  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  Poles,  G 
Adolphus  sent  a  small  colony  to  this  part  of  Amerin 
settled  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  But  his  atteniiuDf 
diverted  from  it  by  the  wars  in  Germany.  WhenCh: 
was  at  war  with  Denmark,  and  the  Dutch  had  4 
against  him,  they  took  possession  of  the  Swedish 
in  1658,  and  kept  it,  but  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to  il 
lish  in  1664.  Several  dispersed  settlements  ba 
formed  along  both  sides  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  TDtt 
wasgranted  by  Charles  IL  in  1681  to  William  Penii,! 
sidered  it  just  to  buy  from  the  original  posses»ors.t]Ml 
what  had  been  granted  by  the  king  of  England.  la  1 
founded  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  and  framed  a  rociti 
which  was  confirmed  by  an  assembly  of  the  peopieatC 
in  December,  1682.  The  humane  principles  on  tin 
constitution  and  laws  of  Peun  were  based,  aitrar^i 
reus  colonists  to  this  countr}*  frum  most  para  of  & 
•specially  from  Germany.  They  all  settled  Itowtt 
south-east  region,  whilst  the  Indians  remained  a 
turbed  possession  of  the  north-west  region.  Tbef 
advancing  from  Canada,  got  possession  of  this  back  a 
and  built  Fort  Duquesne  in  1 752.  This  fortre»  iw 
Pittsburg  aAer  it  was  taken  by  the  British.  Inii 
the  colonists  who  inhabited  the  country  near  the  dki; 
suffered  much  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  vl 
taken  part  with  the  French.  In  1774  the  dcle^aies 
colonies  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  declared  ogaii 
right  of  the  English  parliament  to  tax  the  c 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  det^laraiion  fi 
and  in  1776  the  representatives  of  the  thirieen  bt 
clared  their  independence.  The  seat  of  the  federal  i 
ment  was  at  Philadelphia  till  1800,  when  it  was  rcn 
Washington.  The  constitution  of  Pcnn  was  autudc 
ral  times,  and  remodelled  in  1777,  after  the  declan 
independence.  The  last  alteration  was  in  1836.  Ar 
to  this  constitution,  the  legislature  con^ists  of  twj 
a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate.  The  nu 
representatives  is  100.  They  are  elected  fjr  one  ; 
all  persons  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  whui 
sided  two  years  within  the  state,  and  have  |'ui>l  tase 
number  of  senators  is  thirty-three.  They  a.e  clu: 
four  years,  in  districts,  by  the  same  pcr:»ons  who  are 
to  elect  the  representatives:  one-fourth  are  annual!)  n 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  goveinur.  vhuu 
by  the  citizens  for  three  years,  and  may,  if  re  elecl* 
hisolfice  nine  years  out  of  twelve.  Penusyhaiiii 
two  members  to  the  Senate,  and  t\venty-»ix  uciuivj: 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  PilkinV  Sid 
View  of  the  Cammerce  of  the  U/tittd  SiaUm  JaOif 
count  qf  Lojig^s  Ei'pedition  toth^  liurky  M  unli^'U^ 
ing's  Narrative  of  Long's  Ejcj  edition  to  t'lf  S^ui^i 
Peter^s  River ;  Wood's  Two  Ytars^  Retidjna:  in  ^ 
Cotintrif,  London,  1&'22;  Sic.) 

PENNY.    [Coin.] 

Pi£N NYROY^VL.  [Mkntha  Pulegium.] 
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PEXORSCOT.    [Maine.] 

PENRITH.      [ClMBERLAND.] 

PENRYN,  a  corporate  town  in  the  parish  of  Gluvias.  in 
3  ??ast  division  of  the  hundred  of  Keriier,  in  the  county 
Cornwall,  -27:^  miles  from  the  Post-oflice,  London,  by  the 
Imouth  and  Exeter  mail  route,  ^vhich  is  by  the  south- 
stern  railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  thence,  bv  road,  through 
idover.  Salisbury,  lilxeter,  haunceston,  ana  Bodmin. 
!*cnryn  was  made  a  market-town  a.d.  1258,  and  was  in- 
poraied  by  James  I.  It  was  garrisoned  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
at  civil  war,  ar.d  surrendered  to  Fairfax,  March,  1646. 
i  town  is  al)out  two  miles  from  Falmouth,  at  the  end  of 
of  the  inlets  of  Falmouth  Harbour.     It  is  built  on  a 
hill  proji:ctin«x  eastward  into  the  inlet  and  dividing  it 
two  navii^able  branches.    At  the  point  between  these 
ichcs  is  the  pubhc  quay,  from  which  place  the  main 
et  of  the  town  gradually  rises  along  the  ridire  of  the  hill 
»  wostcrn  extremity,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
;ng  other  streets  and  lanes  branching  off  into  the  val- 
on  onrh  side.     The  two  navigable  branches  of  the  inlet 
I    Falmouth  Harbour  allow   a  commodious   space   for 
rfs,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  between 
i-\  n  and  the  populous  mining  district  of  Redruth.   There 
1  episcopal  chapel,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
Tho  area  of  the  municipal  borough  comprises  290  sta- 
acres.     In  1^31  it  contained  598  inhabited  houses,  and 
335.  722  (Munirifal  Corporation  Boundaries  Report); 
:->npulation.  in  1S31,  was  3521,  a  small  part  agricultural. 
buildings  of  the  town  extend  beyond  the  borough  limits 
the  parishes  of  Gluvias  and  Badock.    The  trade  con- 
in  the  exportation  of  granite  (which  is  considerable 
increasing),  and  in  the  importation  of  corn  and  flour 
lie  supply  of  the  surrounding  district.    There  are  colour- 
;.s.  corn- mills,  breweries,  and  numerous  shops.     There  is 
^ckly  market,  and  there  are  five  cattle-fairs  in  the  year, 
he  liorouLih  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from 
time  of  James  I.     By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts 
■Qonlh  was,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  united  with  it. 
number  of  voles  in  the  year  1835-6  was,  for  the  united 
ugh,   ^32.      The  council,  by   the  Municipal   Reform 
consists  of  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  but  the  bo- 
rh  was  not  to  have  a  <'om mission  of  the  peace  except  on 
ion  and  grant.      An   enlari^ement    of   its    municipal 
"idary  is  proj)osed  in  the  Commissioners'  •  Report.'    Pen- 
is a  chapelry  or  perpetual  curacy  in  the  vicarage  of 
•"ins. 

nere  were,  in  1S33,  in  the  borough,  one  infant-school, 
CO  girls  and  AO  boys;  one  national  school,  with  130 
;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  217  children  of  both 
"s;  two  boiirding-schools,  with  77  children ;  and  three 
clay-sdiools,  with  365  children  of  both  sexes.  In  that 
of  Gluvias  parish  which  is  not  included  in  the  limits  of 
borough  there  were  three  day-schools;  one.  a  national 
»ol,  with  137  boys,  and  two  others  with  42  children;  and 
Sunday-school,  with  150  children. 
ENS  A  is  an  extensive  government  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
ch,  after  having  formed  a  province  of  the  Khanate, 
rcat  government  of  Kasan,  was  erected  into  a  separate 
3mment  in  1780.  In  J  796  it  was  united  with  the  go- 
iment  of  Saratoflf,  from  which  it  was  again  Rcparated  in 
I  by  the  Emjieror  Alexander.  It  in  bounded  on  the 
lb  by  Nischnei-Novogorod.  on  the  east  by  Simbirsk,  on 
south  by  Saratoff,  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by 
nboff.  It  lies  between  53°  and  54*'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
20'  and  45"  2o'  E.  long.  The  surface  is  slightly  undu- 
ng,  und  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  a  plain, 
s  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  most  of  them  are 
.11  and  not  navigable.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the 
ra  and  the  Mokcha.  The  Soura,  which  rises  in  Saratoff, 
rs  Ponsa  to  the  south  of  the  chief  town,  traverses  the 
5rn  part  of  the  government,  and  enters  Simbirsk.  The 
cha  rises  in  the  government  itself,  waters  the  north-cast 
of  it,  and  after  running  northwards  turns  to  the  west, 
enters  the  jzovenimont  of  Tambofl*.  The  government 
xins  six  small  lakes.    The  climate  is  temperate  and 


onlv  here  and  there.  The  inhabitants  grow  applet  pear.i, 
and  cherries,  but  ]>ay  little  attention  to  them.  Wild  ber- 
ries of  various  kinds  are  extremely  plunliful.  The  forests 
are  of  vast  extent,  but,  as  we  have  observed  in  other  yro- 
viiices  of  Russia,  tlie  most  extravagant  wa^te  has  been  com- 
mitted on  them.  Firs  are  rare  in  the  forests,  which  consist 
chielly  of  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  birch,  and  the  older. 
There  are  still  wild  deer  and  a  great  quantity  of  game, 
but  the  fur-bearing  animals  have  dir-appearod.  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  grazing  and 
agriculture,  and  the  Mordwins  in  particular  have  great 
quantities  of  bees.  The  fisheries  are  of  little  importance. 
The  mineral  kingdom  furnishes  a  little  iron,  vitriol,  sul- 
phur, and  millstones.  The  population  and  extent  of  this 
j^overnment  have  been  variously  stated.  Dr.  Schubert 
(1835)  gives  it  an  extent  of  16,100  square  miles,  and  only 
470,000  inhabitants,  in  which  he  has  probably,  by  an  over- 
sight, taken  the  number  of  mules,  who  alone  are  counted  in 
most  of  the  governments.  But  M.  Koppen.  member  of  tho 
acailemy  of  sciences,  who  is  employed  under  the  minister  of  t  he 
domains  of  the  empire,  has  just  published  a  very  remarkable 
memoiron  the  population  ofihe  Russian  empire  in  1838,  which 
is  not  only  the  latest  but  probably  the  must  correct  that  has  yet 
appeared.  He  states  the  population  of  Pensaat4«5,fi21  males 
and  502,779  females  (total  988,400) ;  and  the  territorial  ex- 
tent at  13,167  square  miles,  divided  into  ten  circles.  The 
great  nmjority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  whom  some  Cossacks  are  blended,  but  there 
are  also  Mordwins  (about  15.000  males),  mostly  converted 
to  Christianity;  and  Kasan  Tartars  (9000  males),'who  are  still 
Mohammedans.  The  very  few  followers  of  Schamanism 
are  among  the  Mordwins. 

There  are  few  manufactures,  properly  so  called,  on  a  large 
scale.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  twelve  of  cloth,  seven  of 
soap,  three  of  glass,  six  of  beet-root  sugar,  besides  thirty- 
four  tan-yards,  &c.  Bnt  the  country-people  manufacture 
coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  for 
their  own  use.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  blankets  and 
carpets  at  the  village  of  .Tela.  The  distilling  of  brandy  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land,  especially  with  Nischnci-Novogorod. 
Annual  fairs  are  held  at  Pensa,  Nischnei- Lorn  oft",  and 
Sai-ansk.  The  exports  are  corn,  flour,  brandy,  soap,  wax, 
honey,  potashes,  wool,  sail-tloth,  carpets,  blankets,  wooden 
ware,  &c. 

With  respect  to  public  instruction,  Pensa  is  under  tho 
university  of  Kasan,  but  the  schools  are  few  in  number. 
The  only  printing-ollice  belongs  to  the  crown.  Tliere  are  in 
the  government  619  churches,  of  which  11  arc  cathedrals* 
five  monks'  convents,  and  one  nunnery.  Tlie  Tartar  mosques 
are  to  the  number  of  70.  of  which  43  are  of  the  first  class. 

Pe.vs.\,  the  capital  of  the  govcrnnacnt,  is  built  on  an 
eminence  at  the  conflux  of  tlie  Pensa  and  the  Soura,  in 
53°  7'  N.  lat.  and  44°  5o'  E.  long.,  465  miles  from  Moscow. 
It  was  founded  in  1666,  and  is  r  flourishing  town,  with 
manufactures  of  leather  and  soap,  in  which,  and  in  corn, 
there  is  a  brisk  trade.  Pensa  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  two  convents,  to  each  of  which  two 
churches  are  attached;  seven  other  churches,  and  a  cathe- 
dral. The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  and  the  population 
1 1,000.  The  capitals  of  the  other  nine  districts,  though  not 
very  interesting,  are  pretty  considerable:  the  principal  are 
Ni8chnei-I^moff(7000  inliabilants), where  a  great  annual 
fair  is  held  from  the  1st  to  the  16th  of  July;  the  chief 
articles  sold  are  leather,  furs,  wax,  drugs,  and  colonial  pro- 
ducD :  and  Saransk,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Saranga  and  the 
Insara.  It  has  nearly  9000  inhabitants  nine  churches,  two 
cathedrals,  and  a  convent  of  monks.  It  is  a  very  thrivin:^ 
little  town. 

(Schmidtlin.  Za  Rktsie  et  fa  Pi^!of:ne ;  Horcchcimnnn. 
Handbuch;  Erman,  Reise  naeh  SibiHen;  Russian  Ojflciu! 
Jouma/f.)  ^ 

PENSACO'LA.    [Florida] 

PENSION,  an  annual  sum  granted  by  the  slate  to  an 
individual.    The  grounds  upon  which  ponMons  aiv  ;;mriied 


agreeable  in  summer,  but  the  winter  is  rather  cold;  I  by  the  state  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  i:ovcrn- 
»ky  is  clear  and  the  air  very  healthy.  I  ment.    In  a  monarchy  the  ser%ices  rendered  to  the  9>^^• 

le'soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces,  without  ma-    reign  by  those  who  surround  his  person  ^uiI  n'c^'io"|«y 
,  fine  crops  of  wheat,  rve.  barlev.  and  oat^s  which  not    them  as  fittmg  objects  of  reward:  where  a  '"i^^'^^SS^ 

sup])ly  what  is  required  for  the  home  consumption,  I  government  prevails,  attempts  will  be  n]:iiie  ^''J^^ 
considerable  over[)lu<?  for  exportation.     Hemp  and    some  sUndard  of  reward  independent  of  P'J^^ 


1 


l)iu<?  lor  exportation.    Hemp  and  f  some  sUndard  of  reward  independent  of  P'J^JJS^ 
•isn,  ana  me  gardens  produce  all  kinds  of  vege- j  caprice.    In  this  country  the  distiil.ut.on  •jT^'* 
TobaccA)  and  hops  are  not  grown,  and  potatoes  |  now  almost  entirely  subject  to  the  cont^^ 
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ture;  but  the  following  notice  will  show  that  persevering 
and  long-continued  efforts  have  been  necessary  to  place  it 
upon  this  footing. 

Before  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  kings  of  Enf^land 
alienated  or  encumbered  their  hereditary  possessions  at 
pleasure,  and  the  courts  of  law  sustained  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.  In  1690-91,  Chief- Justice  Treby,  in 
answer  to  the  objection  that  such  power  might  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  revenue,  said,  *This  might  be  some  rea- 
son to  induce  the  making  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  restrain 
the  kinc^'s  power  of  alienation ;  but  since  here  the  parlia- 
ment has  thought  fit  to  give  the  king  such  a  power,  we 
ought  to  acquiesce  and  submit  to  it.'  (State  Trials,  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  30.)  By  the  1  Anne,  c.  7,  the  right  of  burthen- 
ing  the  revenue  of  the  crown  with  improvident  grants, 
to  the  injury  of  the  successors  of  the  throne,  was  materially 
abridged.  This  statute,  after  reciting  that  *  the  necessary 
expenses  of  supporting  the  crown,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  were  formerly  defrayed  by  a  land  revenue,  which 
hath  from  time  to  time  been  impaired  and  diminished  by 
the  grunts  of  former  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm,' enacts 
that  no  Q^rant  of  manors,  lands,  &c.  shall  he  made  by  the 
crown  from  and  after  the  25th  of  March,  1702.  beyond  the 
term  of  thirty-one  years  or  for  three  lives,  reserving  a  rea- 
sonable rent.  As  this  clause  applied  only  to  the  land 
revenue,  it  was  enacted  by  another  clause  that  no  portion  of 
other  branches  of  revenue,  us  the  excise,  post-ofiico,  &c., 
should  be  alienable  by  the  crown  beyond  the  life  of  the 
r«igning  kini;.  On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  surrender  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
hereditary  revenue,  a  civil  list  was  settled  on  his  majesty, 
amounting  originally  to  800,000/.,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  900.000/.,  on  which  the  pensions  were  charged.  There 
were  no  limits,  except  the  Civil  List  itself,  within  which  the 
grant  of  pensions  was  confined ;  and  at  various  times,  when 
debts  on  this  list  hail  accumulated,  parliament  voted  consi* 
derable  sums  (Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  work  on  *  Financial 
Reform,'  says  *some  millions')  for  their  discharge.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1780,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  North, 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  his  bill  for  the  better  security  of  the 
independence  of  parliament  and  the  economical  reformation 
of  the  civil  and  other  establishments.  In  this  bill  it  was 
recited  that  the  pension  lists  were  excessive,  and  that  a 
custom  prevailed  of  granting  pensions  on  a  private  list 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  under  colour  that  in  some 
cases  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  divulge  the  names  of  per- 
sons on  the  said  lists,  by  means  of  which  much  secret  and 
dangerous  corruption  may  be  hereafter  practised.  Mr. 
Burke  proposed  to  reduce  the  English  pension  list  to  a 
maximum  of  G0,000/.,  but  the  bill,  as  parsed,  fixed  it  at 
95,000/.  This  act  (22  Geo.  III.,  c.  )  asserted  the  princi- 
ple tliat  distress  or  desert  ought  to  be  considered  as  regu- 
lating the  future  grants  of  such  pensions,  and  that  parlia- 
ment had  a  full  right  to  be  informed  in  respect  to  this 
exercise  of  the  prerogative,  in  order  to  ensure  and  enforce 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Burke's 
speech  on  introducing  his  bill  will  be  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  *  Works,'  ed.  1815. 

Up  to  this  lime  the  Civil  List  pensions  of  Ireland,  the 
pensions  charged  on  the  hereditary  revenues  of  Scotland, 
and  the  pensions  charged  on  the  4}  per  cent,  duties,  had  not 
been  regulated  by  parliament. 

In  Ireland  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  was  used 
as  a  means  of  extensive  political  corruption,  the  English 
act  of  1  Anne,  already  cited,  not  being  applicable  to  Ireland. 
In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  secretary  of  state,  made  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  June,  1793,  he  stated  that 
the  gross  annual  hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted 
to  70-1,627/.,  reduced  by  various  charges  to  275,102/.  only ; 
that  the  disposition  of  this  reveuue  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
king ;  that  *  his  letters  and  seals  were  the  only  authority 
for  using  it,  and  the  only  voucher  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Accounts  and  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;'  and 
that  there  was  no  Board  of  Treasury  executing  their  func- 
tions under  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment, in  1757,  had  come  to  a  unanimous  resolution, 
•  That  the  grantini;  of  so  much  of  the  public  revenue  in 
pensions  is  ah  improvident  disposition  of  the  revenue,  an 
injury  to  the  crown,  and  detrimental  to  the  people.'  The 
Irish  pensions  then  amounted  to  40,000/  :  in  two  years  after 
the  above  resolution  was  passed,  an  addition  of  26,000/.  was 
made  to  them;  and  in  1778  they  were  nearly  double  the 
^nnt  at  which  they  stood  in  1757.    In  1787  leave  was 


refused  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions, 
and  to  disable  persons  holding  pensions  for  a  termof  yean^ 
or  during  pleasm*e,  from  sitting  and  voting  in  parliaroenl 
Mr.  Forbes,  who  moved  this  bill,  stated  that '  it  was  a  |ffa^ 
tice  among  certain  membei's  of  the  House  to  whom  pension 
had  been  grunted,  to  carry  them  into  the  market  and  cat- 
pose  them  for  sale.*  In  1790  Mr.  Forbes  again  moved  re- 
solutions, stating  *  that  the  Pension  List  amounted  to 
101,000/.,  exclusive  of  military  pensions;  that  the  incretaf 
of  pensions,  civil  and  militar>%  since  February,  1784,  bad 
been  29,000/. ;  and  that  many  of  these  pensions  had  beei 
granted  to  members  of  parliament  durin^  the  pleasured 
the  crown.'  These  resolutions  were  not  adopted.  In  1793; 
when  the  whole  policy  of  the  Irish  government  was  cbangei 
among  other  beneficial  measures  introduced  and  recuo- 
mended  on  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant  was  a  bdl 
to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions  and  to  increase  the  » 
sponsibility  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  passed  into  a  Ik 
By  this  act  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  34,  Irish  statutes)  the  peiiM 
on  the  Civil  List  in  Ireland  were  limited  to  80,000/.,  allovBy  Ipar 
a  sum  of  1200/.  only  to  be  granted  until  such  reducttociai  jifii^ 
effected.  Grants  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  tan,  Isiiu 
and  converted  into  grants  for  life  to  the  same  parties  tod  to  hnuU 
the  same  amount,  were  exempted  from  the  limlu^mi  jiu t-l 
the  act.  This  act  carried  into  effect  a  suirender of  liie  hat  1%^  o 
ditary  revenues  for  the  life  of  the  king,  and  th  jn- jt^e^  o 
ciple  of  appropriating  money  by  parhamentary  autkifji|jtf^iuini 
These  restraints  on  the  crown  were  not  however  equl ■  l^^n  t:; 
efliciency  to  those  contained  in  the  English  statute  of im  liquid 
At  the  time  of  the  act  of  33  Geo.  III.  l^ing  passed,  the Inft  p<ri.  :h 
pensions  amounted  to  124,000/.,  and  the  amount  vii  Mt  1^  to  i 
reduced  to  80,000/.  until  1814.  By  the  1  Geo.  IV.,e:  l,*i  |s*Jc;  j 
Irish  Pension  List  was  further  reduced  to  50,000/.,  uognife  1^  poc 
exceeding  1200/.  to  be  made  in  any  one  year  until  iMit  p^iouj^ 
was  so  reducinl.  J^^JiLfi 

The  sta.ute  of  1  Anne,  havmg  been  passed  prior  to  Ai  l^rtes  r^ 
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Union,  did  not  affect  Scotland ;  and  pensions  were 
ingly  giantefl  by  the  crown  for  life  or  for  lives,  in  pa 
or  in  rever^ion,  without  restriction  in  amount  or  ii  til 
duration  of  the  grant,  other  than  the  amount  of  therevcMi 
and  the  claims  and  burdens  already  upon  them.  9ft^ 
50  Geo.  III.,  c.  3,  the  principle  of  parliamentary  inteffnM 
was  established  in  reference  to  the  hereditary  rereiiMi^ 
Scotland,  the  amount  of  the  ))cnsions  was  reduoit 
25.000/.,  and  no  more  than  800/.  was  t  o  be  granted  in  «?• 
year  until  such  reduction  was  effected.  At  this  perioiii 
Civil  List  pensions  of  Scotland  amounted  to  39,379^  J 
the  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1,  the  hei*editary  revenues  of  Sew 
were  placed  to  the  account  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

Certain  duties,  called  the  four  and  a  half  per  ceni-dw 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  private  control  of  tbeowjj 
until  1830,  when  they  were  surrendered  by  William  n-* 
his  life,  the  pensions  then  chargeable  upon  them  contiM 
payable.  On  the  accession  of  the  late  king  (\VnLl»J 
there  was  nothing  therefore  to  prevent  the  PensioDUj 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  being  consolidated;^ 
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this  was  effected  by  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  25,  which  also  midi|»  4tii. 
vision  for  their  reduction,  on  the  expiration  of  existing  M^  ^>})[ein 
osls,  from  an  amount  of  145,750/.  net,  to  a  future  nKU**  U:-  ihrt 
sum  of  75,000/.  The  Pension  List  for  England  waatf*  ifr^s  tj 
period  74,200/.  not ;  Scotland,  23,650A:  Ireland,  47,9«lt    fikaje  j: 

In  1830  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Welling  tonins**^ 
thrown  on  the  question  of  referring  the  Civil  List  (uhichc** 
prises  the  Pension  List)  to  a  select^committee,  SirBenryn'' 
neirs  motion  to  that  effect  being  carried  by  233agtiii&t^ 

In  February,  1834,  in  order  to  define  with  grctierp*" 
cision  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  grant  of  pfflfl** 
ought  to  be  confined.  Lord  Althorp,  chancellor  of  tbe* 
chequer  (now  Earl  Spencer),  moved  resolutions  to  thei"'    ^^  ^ ^ 
lowing  effect,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Wj   ^'.^  .^ 
mens :— *  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  respoP**  "^  ' 
advisers  of  the  crown  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  for  prfj  ^     ^^ 
of  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  such  persons  only  ashatOj    "    "^ 
claims  on  the  royal  beneficence,  or  who,  bv  their  pe*J 
services  to  the  crown,  by  the  performance  of  duties  io^f^ 
lie,  or  by  their  useful  discoveries  in  science  and  attain***  ^.  ^^, 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  lhegraciou«can>id«*  ^  ^  Jj 
tion  of  their  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  countijt^  "^ 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1837,  the  wW 
of  pensions  was  again  considered ;  and  a  select cowmil'**? 
the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  iutotUCn* 
List,  recommended, — *That  in  place  of  granting  asatt* 
75,000/.  for  Civil  List  pensions,  her  Majesty  sliould  ^^ 
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Bred  lo  grant  in  every  year  new  pensions  on  the  Civil 
to  ihe  arjiuunt  of  1'2U0^,  lliciC  pcui>i*jns  to  Iju  grantefl 
is'ict  c^/nformity  mih  ilie  resolutions  of  the  HuUaC  of 
t^ous.of  February,  1634/  TLeae  views  were  udupledby 
tluu»e.  and  embodied  m  the  I  Vic^  c,  2,  ihc  v^urds  of 
K-etolulion  being  introduced  into  iho  Act,  Since  the 
Mibn  of  Qjoen  Victoria,  still  greater  force  hiis  been 
m.  to  ihti  fejiint  of  the  Act,  m  consequence  of  the 
z^meudations  of  a  select  couimiUee  of  the  Huu&e 
f4;>aiaious,   appointed   ni   Decembert   1&37,   to   inquire 

far  tho  pensions  charged  on  the  Civil  Li^t,  a^s 
kI  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.»  ought  to  be  con* 
l^«  •  having  due  regard  lo  the  ju^t  claims  of  the  parties 
lA  eoouomy  k\  the  public  expenditure/  Thi&  comniittee, 

a  searching  aud  protracted  aiquiry  into  the  merits  of 

fie  on  the  Pension  Li'^t,  recomuiended  the  immediate 
ion  of  several  pensions,  to  be  re^; ranted  on  the  respon- 
of  the  government, should  ihe  circumstances  of  the 
es  render  it  necessary  ;    others  they  considered  should 

niine  at  an  earber  period  ih?.n  specilied  in  the  ori- 
I.  grant:  and  for  several  pensions,  ihey  considered, it 
.  vi^able  to  make  any  fulure  provision.  In  their  Report, 
1  July*  1S38,  the  commitiee  rccomtivended  that  in  the 
of  all  fuiuie  Civil  Li^t  pensions,  Ihe  reasons  and  rao- 

of  the  ^lant  should  be  set  forth  in  the  warrant  of  up- 
.meat;  tiiat  in  pensions  granted  for  services  to  others 

the  individudl  by  whom  the  serviotfs  were  rendered,  earc 
Id  be  taken,  if  theire  pensions  are  granted  for  younger 
^  that  i^,  to  the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  individual  enii- 
to  the  pensioUpihat  no  undue  mercase  of  charge  should  be 
s* ;  and  ihat  such  grants  should  be  avoided,  except  under 

peculiar  circumiatances:  they  recommended  uUo  tlmC 
iotis  for  ihe  relief  of  disiress  should  be  graulud  only  on 
sondiiion  of  their  ccasinfjwhen  the  ciicuuislances  of  iho 

fta  no  longer  requite  their  continuance;  that  all  pen- 
iiliould  be  held  liable  to  deduclioti  or  su!»peiision  in  the 
it  of  the  parties  being  appointed  to  office  in  the  public 
loe;  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  mere  com* 
lion  of  poverty  with  the  hereditary  rank  of  the  peerage 
insidered  as  n  ju^riticalian  uf  a  grant  of  pens;on.  The 
ntttee  also  recommended  that,  m  order  to  avoid  any 
*\e  doubt  or  misconception  heieafier,  enaeiments 
d  be  made  with  respect  lo  the  Irish  aud  Scotch  revenue 
Sons   to   those  eoutaiued  m   the  English   slutuie  of 

Lppears  from  a  table  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Coni- 
s  on  Pensions  (No,  621,  sess.  lS3i^)  that  the  ehai'i^c  of 
»xis  has  been  reduced  as  follows :  — 


74.200 
74,2a0 


IrtflniKL 

d 
80.U00 
67»30U 
63,900 


SootUod.    4i  per  Cvnu. 

£  £ 


TolftL 


16,700  195,000 
34,300  212,900 
24JUO        18J,4Q0 


■B      Bd.UOO       80.UOO        13.300 

B      74.200       67«30U       37,100 

T)       74,200       63,900       33.2U0 

6  The  lists  cunsolidaled*  140,000 

.  F  inlay  son,  of  the  National  Debt  Oifice,  calcuUited,  in 

the  amount  of  saving  which  will  be  derived  from  the 

3^stem,  assuming  the  ratio  of  decreai^a  to  continue  as 

three  previous  years,  and  that  the  average  ages  of 

nji  to  whom  new  grants  of  pensions  arc  made  will  be 

Die  as  heretoibre : — 


Old  tVu,loo, 

ficif  Pf^UiUin. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1839 

132,032 

2384 

13^>.01G 

14^44 

97,640 

8077 

10j»GJ7 

1849 

5!»,"i5a 

13,398 

72.6jG 

1854 

3U.79:i 

18,255 

4»,047 

1853 

13,161 

21,716 

34,S77 

•,  Finlayson  waj*  furniijhed  by  the  committee  wilh  the 
lof  806  persons  in  iho  receipt  of  pensions ;  and  m  828 
«e  cases  the  date  of  ihe  grant  was  asceriainefl.  The 
I  age  at  which  pensions  were  granted  to  mules  he  found 

32,  and  to  females  36;  and  out  of  every  1000/.  pav- 

257/.  wa^  paid  lu  males  and  743/.  to  females.     Mr* 
lyson   complains  that  •  the  females  have  understated 

a^jcs  very  considerably,  and   sometimes  with  a  con- 
t  of  all  probability,   more  than  one   lady  having  set 

her  age  at  3D,  forge Uing  that  she  has  been  forty*  five 

in  receipt  of  the  pension, and  this  from  an  aversion  to 
the  a^e  of  40/ 
>e  following  is  an  account  of  the  total  amount  of  pen- 

grantod   in  c;veh  year*  ending  the  20th  day  of  June, 

1  b2'J  hi  1  ^35)  indusive :  — 
P.  C,  No.  1092. 


1 82t) 

£1630 

1835 

£2748 

1830 

(i353 

1636 

1310 

\H3\ 

5401 

1837 

3230 

I8i2 

2638 

1838 

640 

1  833 

9fJ0 

1839 

590 

1834 

2878 

Besides  the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List,  the  regulation  of 
which  Rtdiflerent  periods  has  been  referred  to  above,  there 
are  va^t  sums  annually  appropriated  by  purliaaient  lo  the 
payment  of  pensions  of  onolher  docriplion.  Thus  in 
1636-7  the  sum  of  1,350.000/,  was  voted  on  account  of  the 
peniioners  uf  Chelsea  Hospital,  79,500  in  number;  245,000^. 
to  the  oul-pensioners  of  Gret^nwich ;  148/J90/.  to  3083 
widows  of  otiicers  of  lanrl-fort:es  ;  and  to  officers  in  each  of 
the  civil  departments  of  the  government  large  sums  are 
annually  paid  m  pensions  and  superannuation  ollowances. 
The  half  pay  to  retired  ofliceri  of  the  navy  and  army  may 
also  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  pension.  In  lb32  the 
charge  on  the  public  for  pensions,  superannuations,  and 
half-pay  amounted  to  6,152,702/.  {Fimmcial  Reform^  p.  203, 
4ih  edit.)  *  The  operation  of  the  superannuation,  the 
grant  of  retired  allowances,  the  naval  and  milltaiy  pensions 
granted  for  good  services,  the  pensions  granted  by  the  57 
Georf;e  III.,  c.  65,  fur  persons  who  have  occupied  high  poh- 
tieal  utlices,  and  the  pensions  for  diplomalic  and  coiisulai' 
services,  have  to  a  gretit  extent  superseded  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  Pension  List.  The»e  acts  have  also  substi* 
tuted  a  strictly  defined  and  regulated  system  of  revrord,  for 
a  system  which  depended  on  the  arbitrary  selection  of  the 
crown  or  the  re  com  tn  en  da  lion  of  the  esiisting  government, 
expo*ed  to  the  bias  of  parly  or  personal  considerations/ 
{Report  on  B;nsions,  No.  218.  sess.  IS38.)  Sir  Henry  Par 
neil,  in  chapter  xii.  of  his  *  Financial  Reform,'  shows  that 
there  are  many  aboses  lo  be  remedied  in  reference  eapeci* 
ally  to  buperannuatioas,  *  Nothmg(he  says)  can  be  more 
extravagant  and  inconsistent  with  a  proper  guardianship  of 
ihe  public  purse  than  the  syt^tem  of  salaries  and  superan- 
nuations now  in  operation.  The  salaries  are  so  much  higher 
than  I  hey  ought  to  be,  that  every  officer  and  clerk  has  suf- 
firient  means  of  making  a  provision  for  infirmity  and  old 
age.  Bui  not  Withstand  ing  this  fact,  as  to  thebut^cicncy  of 
balary,  in  liie  true  spiiit  of  profusion,  a  great  superan> 
nuatii>n  allowance  has  been  added.*  In  1830  there  were 
nearly  one  thousand  officers  in  the  public  service,  with 
sularies  of  1000/.  a  jear  and  upwards,  enjoying  amongst 
them  2,0G6,574A;  and  of  these  there  were  216  iiersons 
whose  salaries  averaged  4429/, ;  and  yet  from  the  paAsing  of 
the  Superannuation  Act  in  18 lu  tdl  1830,  the  ctiarge  for 
civil  sufjcrannuation  was  inereastd  from  94,550/.  lo  480,081/1, 
It  wa&  stated  in  the  Thnd  Report  of  the  Finuneo  Committee 
(sess.  1828),  that  in  not  a  few  cases  persons  obtained  super* 
aim  nations,  as  unfit  fur  the  public  service,  who  enjr>yed 
health  and  strength  long  afterwards,  and  discharged  the 
active  dulios  of  life  in  private  business.  In  1S31  ihe  Irea- 
sury  eslabUshed  some  very  important  restrictions  relative  la 
superannuation  allowances^  which  are  given  in  a  Pallia* 
mentary  Paper  (No.  190,  2nd  session,  1331). 

For  an  account  of  pensions  under  the  French  monarchy 
the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Encyclopcdie  Mcthodtque  (sec- 
lion  *  FinaTices*), 

PlilSSlONARY,  GRAND,  was  the  name  generally 
given  lo  Ihe  first  magistrate  of  the  state  or  republic  of  Hoi* 
land,  which  was  a  member  of  the  confederation  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Pensionary  was 
Ihe  president  of  the  couneil  of  the  stales  or  legislature  of 
Holland,  and  he  was  at  the  time  the  fiivl  mini:iicr  of  the 
republic,  triinsaeted  business  wilh  tbreign  powers,  and  like 
the  A V oyer  of  Bern  and  otlier  Svvii»*i  cantons.  He  was 
elected  for  five  yeai-s,  but  was  generally  confirmed  iiidefi 
nitely,  and  often  for  life.  He  was  also  in  virtue  of  his  ofRco 
the  perpetual  deputy  of  the  stale  of  Holland  lo  the  a^Aembly 
of  the  atates-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  he 
was  a  most  inlluential  member,  in  consequence  of  the  sU' 
perior  importance  of  the  provmce  of  Holland.  His  name 
was  derived  from  the  pension  which  was  attached  to  his 
ofllce.  He  was  aUt>  styled  advocale-generul  to  the  states  of 
Hollaud.  The  individual  chosen  for  this  high  ollice  was  a 
person  well  versed  in  the  science  of  the  law,  and  he  is  styled 
by  Grutius  *  Adsessor  Jmisperitus.'  The  various  towns  of 
HoSlmidand  Zealand  hadaLo  each  their  pensionary,  or  chief 
municipal  iiiatjistrate.    [Barnlveldt,  Joha.n  van  O^den.^ 

PENTACliORU,  an  antienl  Greek  musical  instrumenr 
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i»liicl>  had,  as  the  word  implies,  five  slriugs.  The  term  also 
signified  a  scnle  of  five  soundii. 

PENTA'CRINUS,    [Encrikites.] 

PENTADESMIS  BUTVRA'CEA  is  a  tree  fuund  in 
Sierra  Leone,  from  whirh  a  fatly  substance  is  ohiainefl, 
'which  ha^  given  ri^c  tu  its  name  of  the  Batler  and  Talbvv 
Tree.  It  has  an  ovate  fleshy  iVuit,  about  as  large  as  citron, 
and  its  stamens  are  collected  into  five  parcels,  whence  its 
hotatiical  niinio.  Little  more  is  known  of  it  than  that  k 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gutliferte  or  Clusiaceae. 

PENTALA'SMIS.    [UiuutPED.v,  vol.  viii^  p.  2u7.] 

PENTA'LEPAS.    [Pextalasmu.] 

PENTATEUCH  (UtvruTivxoQ,  ttom  irlvrt,  *  five/  and 
TU'xoc,  *  a  volume*)  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  fir^t  five 
books  of  the  Old  fesiatnent,  which  are  called  in  Ilebiew 
ni*ii1»  ^^fi  ^t'*^'    Th®   Hebrew  co[jies  of  the  Pentateuch 

T 

form  one  volume ;  the  division  of  it  into  five  bcKilis  is  first 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  seems  to  have  been  made 
iMther  by  the  Sejvtuagint  translators,  or  before  iheir  time, 
and  sfter  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Bcibylon. 

The  first,  second,  iburlh.  and  fifih  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch have  been  treated  of  under  Genksis,  Exodus,  Num- 
bers, and  DEurKRO?*(oiiY. 

Tbe  third  book  is  called  Leviticus  fAemrtrov),  from  its 
trealmg  chietly  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  priests,  tbe 
sons  of  Lgvi,  In  Hebrew  it  is  called,  from  its  initial  word, 
iif^p^  (and  he  calied),  or  by  the  Rabbius  O'lJilSri  rHi-H 
(the  law  of  the  priests),  and  nto■^[^^  iTIIJl  Uhe  law  nf 

tht  9iicrifire9).     From  the  last  verse  of  it  (chap,  xxvii.  34) 
we  learn  that  it  was  written  by  Moses  whde  I  lie  Israelites 
were  encamped  before  Mount  Srnai  (compare  Numb.,  xxxyi. 
!3).     The  space  over  which  it  extends  la  the  ^v^\  month  of 
the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  b. c.  1 490  (compare  £.jw/., 
Xl  17,  with  AW?6.,   i.  Ij.    Tbe   twenty-seven    chapters  of 
which  it  consists  may  bo  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows : 
— ^l.The   laws  concerning   saf'rillces,  inrluditig   the  burnt 
offerings  (chap.  i.).  the  mcat-offerm^s  (ebap.  ii),  the  peace 
offering  (ehap>  iii.),  the  offering  for  bins  of  ignoituicc  (diaps. 
iv,,  V,),  and  the  trespass  offering  fur  Fins  dune  knowingly 
(chaps,  vi.,  vjL).     2.  The  insiitutiau  of  the  prieslhood,  in- 
cluding aa  account  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  of  ttie  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (chaps. 
~|¥iii.-x.).     3.  The  laws  concerning  clean  and  unclean  nni- 
Rptals,  purifications,  and  expiatory  sacritlces^  including  also 
{iundry  other  enactments  (chaps,  xi.-xxii).   I. The  laws  con- 
I|ernmg  sacred  festivals,  vows,  ihirjgs  devoted,  and  tithes 
l|chaps.  xxiii.-xxvii.).  Though  the  ordinances  of  this  buoU  were 
T  manifestly  intended  solely  lor  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from 
[their  own    nature,  yel  U  contains  matter  of  the  highest 
import   to   Cbristians,    inasmuch   as    the  New   Tustanienj 
feachcs  that  the  rile^  of  the  Jewish  sacred  law  were  all  or 
ftcarly  all  typical  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  this  :s  espu- 
I  cially  shown  by  St.  Panl  in  his  Epistle  to  Ike  Hehret/fi,  an 
,  epistle  which  would  be  almost  unintelligible  without  the 
[light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  book  of  Levitkm. 

With  regard  to  the  Pentateuch  in  general,  it  has  never 
fbeen  doubted,  till  at  a  recent  period,  that  Moses  was  its 
I  ftuthor*     The   following   are   the  chief  arguments   for  ils 
genuineness: — L  It  is  repeatedly  asi^erted  in  J  he  book  itself 
I  that  Moses  was  the  authur,  and  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  coni- 
tfnand  of  God 7    This  assertion  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
firhole  book  {D^ut,  I  5;  xxxi,  9-13,  22,24-26),  and  to  sepa- 
Tato  parts  of  it  {Exod.,  xvii.  14;    xxiv.  4,  7;   xxxiv.  t27  j 
J^^umk,  xxxiiL  1,  2).     And  in  I  he  recapitulation  of  the  law 
which  Moses  makes  in  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy^  he  fre- 
5[uently  speaks  of  *  the  law,'  *  this  law,'  *  the  book  of  the 
(or  this)  hiw/  *  the  book  of  religion  ;*  by  which  expressions 
'  we  cannot   fairly  understand   a] ly thing  except  either  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  or  thai  part  of  it  which  was  already  com- 
posed iDeut.,  I  5;    i\\44  45;    xvii.  IB,  19;    xxviji,  38-61  ; 
I  Xxix.  19.  20,  27,  29  ;  xxx.  1  U).     2,  In  all  ages  of  the  Jewish 
history,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  downwards  the  Pentateuch 
'  was  received  as  the  divinely  inspired  c^rnpojait ion  of  Moses* 
Thus  we  read  repeatedly  in  tlie  Ohl  Tcslament  of  ^  the  law,' 
•  Iho  law  of  Mo^cs,*  *  the  law  of  Jehovah,'  *  the  law  which 
God  gave  by  Moses,*  *  the  hook  of  the  law,*     (Josh.,  I  7,  8 ; 
[  jtxiii.  6;  xxiv.  20;   I  Kittys,  it.  3;  I\ahm,  i.  I  ;  and  many 
Other  passages,  which  arecollenled  in  Koi?cnmuller*=  Srholia, 
and  Jiihu's  Ihtroihirlion.)    B^nides  f  liese  direct  testimonies, 
the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  among  tbe 
^  Israelites  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  institutions  which 


it  contains  were  always  observed  as  the  lawsof  tli 

and  that  the  sentiments  of  the  T" 
Bouli  ifProverbi,  and  the  rej^i 
prophets,  are  all  exuctly  in  ii 
those  institutions.     3.  The  intt 
favour  of  Moses  being  the  aviiii -i  t 

book  of  Deuteronomy  \^  that  of  fin  « 

people  whom  he  had  governed  for  :  » 

their  past  experience,  and  speaking-  *' 

of  a  man  on  the  verge  of  death,     ll  '  fJ 

of  any  weight  to  show  that  the  speaks  i 

this  book  were  the  same,  then  U"e  are  sii ;  i 

ment  for  the  genuineness  of  the  ivhoU  c 

Look  of  Z)£^w/ffrono/ny  supposes  the  prev  [ 

Exodus,  Leviticus^  and  A'l^mftfr*,  as  iht  < 

The   information   cx>ntainod    in    ih©    ]  ^ 

jects  of  history  and  geography  (especiatiy  w:in  rq 
Egypt  and  Arabia),  on   natural  history,  dts#iu«^ 
and  military  science,  agrees  with  all  t?  ^   ■    •    H 
form  ofthestateofthmgsat  that  remote] 
wo  should  expect  fi'om  a  man  wh'^     ' 
liberally  educated  at  the  Egyptian  i 

gaged  for  forty  years  in  leading  a  w  x.„.  it 

wilderness.    The  langu^ige  of  the  Pen  * 

anlicnt  known  form  o?  Hebrew  ;  the  a> 
ference  from  the  later  Hebrew  is  far  lew*  xiiam 
of  so  great  a  time  would  necessarily  cause  in  ant 
is  untrue.  The  style  of  the  songs  which  an?« 
it  possesses  that  plain  sublimity  which  genen] 
lenses  the  first  sta^e  of  a  nation's  poetry.  Thei 
narrative  is  belter  than  that  of  any  other  Hell 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  highly  educated 
Moses;  and  it  is  not  more  varied  than  can  be 
for  by  the  different  subjects  treated  of,  and  ih( 
at  which  the  different  parts  wej-e  written*    Tb< 


metit  of  the  matter  is  not  that  which 
by  a  person  digesting  into  one  book 
tales  and  laws,  but  it  is  such  as  we  mi  j  i 

exposed  to  frequent  interruptions  in  hi-  1 

corded  each  event  as  it  occurred,  which  '{ 

sition  of  Moses.  Tbe  selection  of  the  matcfwj 
to  have  been  made  on  the  principle  of  leccirs 
ihinirs  which  were  connected  with  the  legisJtl 
was  the  chief  work  of  Moses,  while  of  the  lawali 
some  are  repeated  more  than  once,  and  others  ilW 
course  of  the  wo|;k;  all  indicating  that  the  l^ 
historian  were  the  same  person. 

It  is  true  that  t  lie  re  are  pas&acces  in  tbe  Pent»l«t 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses.  But  lh«l1 
liculty  in  explaining  these  passages  as  Interpol! 
sertcd  by  a  copyist  with  a  view  to  make  (^ 
meaning  clearer.  The  following  passages  haveVi 
in  this  class ;  but  some  of  them  may  be  expUui 
wi&ei'-Deut,  I  1*4;  iv.  44-49;  Exod^  wl  iS-S 
xi.  1-3;  Dmt.,  ii.  10-12,  20--23 ;  iii.  9,  11,  11-lf 
Nwfib,,  xxxii.  41  ;  Deut,,  iii.  14;  Xnmb.^  xii.  1 
may  be  added  the  34 lb  chapter  of  Drntteronmrif,  \ 
It  contains  an  acc&unt  of  the  death  and  buml( 
was  not  written  by  himself.  In  some  parts  howg 
narratives,  Moses  appears  to  ha^  e  made  use  of 
existing  documents,  especially  at  the  beginning  ti 
of  Genesis.    [Genesis.] 

An  account  of  the  institutions  recorded  in  1 
teuch  has  been  given  under  Moses. 

( Rosen mCiller,  Schnlia  in    J'f^L  7V*/„  Tol  L* ; 
/Vn/.,  and  others  quoted  by  him;    JnS"    h'f^^ 
Sac.  Vet,  Foed, ;  Graves's  Lecturers  on 
Marsh's  Auiheiiticity  of  the  Five  B^ 
cak'd;  Home's  Introduction,  vol  i,  pp.  46-4^  1-1 

PENTATEUCH,  THE   SAMARITAN.    ' 
teuch  was  the  only  part  of  the  Old  T 
Samaritans  received,  and  as,  from  feeh 
roosity,  they  held  no  intercourse  with  i 
of  the   Pentateuch   were   preserved    n 
Hebrew  copies.    The  Samaritan  Pent, 
by  several  antient  writers,  but  it   was   uir'. 
times  till  copies  were  obiained  from  the 
Usher  and   Pictro  rlella  Valle.     It  v, 
copy  procured  by  the  latler  in  the  Pin 
nus,  from  wliich  it  was  reprinted  in  A^ 
was  also  cdiied  by  Dr.  Blayney  in  IK. 
tJxfortI,    1790.    The  original  iA   m  the 
Hebrew  character. 
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le  Sanwritan  Pentateuch  is  quite  ontillcd  to  iiinU  with 
Hebiew  as  an  independent  sourceforsetlliDtjthe  sacred 
In  some  plices  it  givei  readings  rnanifcsUy  superior 
nose  of  the  Hebrew.  In  many  passages  in  which  it 
r»  from  the  latler,  it  agrees  with  the  Septua^int.  Its 
tiology  differs  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
ies*sAnali/U8  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.,  p.  272.)  In  Beat., 
L,  the  Samuiilan  differs  from  the  Hebrew  by  liatmg 
t  for  Gerixim,  and  vice  vend.  This  has  been  regarded 
n  intenliunal  ooiruption  made  lor  the  purpose  of  hu- 
t\\\^\  nntiiinal  prejudices.  But  Dr.  Konnicolt  has  shown 
i^  fur  pjreferrhis*  the  Samantaa  to  the  Hebrew 
(/>;>j.,ii..  p.  20-165.) 
t-^  .\  1  iiCOST,  one  of  the  three  great  Jewish  feasts,  so 
d  because  the  duy  on  which  it  beg^an  was  the  fiflieth 
iprijjcaffri/)  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover.  It  was 
called  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  from  its  falling  at  the  end  of 
ries  of  seven  weeks,  reckon  in;;  Ironi  tlie  Pas«^over»  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Hune^t,  It  was  %  feaiit  of  ilianksgiv- 
'or  the  haiveat,  at  the  end  of  which  it  fell,  and  among 
iacrifices  apponited  for  it  were  liome  of  the  Urst  fruits  of 
lmrve.st.  This  festival  lasted  eight  da)3.  The  laws 
inj(  to  it  ar<i  contained  in  Erod,r  xxiii.  Ki ;  xxxiv. 
Levit.^  xxiii,  15-il  ;  NtimLt  xxvLii*  *2S  31 ;  Deut.,  xvi. 

2NTLAND  FRITH.  [CaithnkssjC^IcjceyIslaxds.] 
SNTOGRAPH,  [PANToaRAPH.l 
SNTREMITES.  [Encrinites] 
5N UMBRA  (incomplete  shade)*  Ihat  portion  of  space 
h,  in  theecltpse  of  a  heavenly  body,  h  partly,  but  not 
ely,  deprived  of  its  ligbt.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  as  long  as 
part  of  the  sun  is  visible,  the  pa liies  observing  are  in 
)enutiibra,  and  not  in  the  umbra^  or  coniplefe  shadow* 
iNZANCE,  a  corporate  town  in  the  parish  of  Madron, 
e  hundred  of  Penwjtlu  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  295 
\  from  the  Post-otlice,  London,  by  the  Bouth-weslerii 
^  lo  Basingstoke,  and  from  tlienco,  byroad,  through 
bver,  Saliiibiiry,  Dorchester,  Exeler,  and  Launceston. 
the  most  westerly  town  in  England, 
mianf-e  received  a  charter  for  a  market  and  a  fair,  a,d. 
I  and  was  incorporated  bv  charter  of  James  I ,  a.d.  1613* 
la  biiint  by  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  at  Mou&ehole,  a 
\  distance  south  of  the  town,  a-d,  159.j,  and  was  plun- 
1  A.D.  I(i45,  by  the  pa rlianientary  troops  under  Fairfax, 
icounl  of  the  predileclian  shown  by  the  townsmen  for 
oyahst  cause, 
e  town  is  situated  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Mount's 

and  conRiits  of  several  streets  converging  to  the 
ei-plare,  and  of  some  smaller  streets  or  lanes  con- 
ig  them.  The  town  has  much  increased  of  late  years, 
iuny  of  the  houses  are  of  modern  erection,  neat,  and 
lodiuus.     The  number  of  inhabi;ed  houses  in  1831  was 

tif  uninhabited  90,  ai^d  40  building.  At  ihe  time  of 
.^port  of  the  Cjmmissioners  of  Municipal  Cornoration 
<3aries,  more  than  1300  houses  were  assessed  to  the 
rale.  The  shops  are  numerous  and  good;  the  best 
"X  the  market-place.  There  is  an  episcopal  chapel, 
a  small  endowment ;  several  dissenting  plat^es  of  wor- 
and  a  Jews'  synagogue*  The  population  has  doubled 
g  the  presetil  ceulUry  ;  in  183 J  rt  was  65C3,and  rriay 
\t  probitbly  estimated  at  from  7UO0  to  7500.  The  trade 
fcts  m  the  export  of  tin,  copi>er,  earthenware,  clay,  pola- 
l>aeon,  pilchards  and  otber  (tsh  ;  and  iji  ihe  impart  of 


2r,  iion»  hemp,  tallow,  Sec.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
:«dueed  in  Ooinwatl  U  shipped  at  Peiizutne.  The  pil- 
V%  are  brought  in  by  the  fishermen  of  Monsehole  and 


places  on  the  shore  of  Mount's  Bay.  There  are  a 
and  pier  near  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  the  dues 
which  bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  1600/.  lo  the  corpo- 
1.  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  one  of  them  a  con- 
able  coi-n*mark0t,  and  three  yearly  lairs»  Some  woollen 
and  coapso  woollen  cloth  are  manufactured. 
e  cliraaie  of  Penzance  is  very  mild,  and  the  place  is 
lionaily  vi-^ited  on  that  account  by  invaUds  snifcring 
pulmonary  complaints, 
le  council,  under  the  Municipal  Eeform  Act,  con- 
of  six  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  The  borough 
idmry  forms  a  semicircle  round  the  town,  having  ihe 
let  place  for  its  centre,  and  a  radius  of  half  a  mile.  The 
udary  Commissioners  recommend  an  exiensiou  of  the 
^.  The  borough  is  divided  into  two  wards. 
lo  borough  has  a  commission  of  tlie  peace.  A  Court 
Record  ^r  the  hundred  of   Penwitll    is   held  hero 


every  fortnight  for  personal  actions  not  exccedhlg  50». 
Quarter-aesbions  are  ht-ld,  and  petty  sessions  every  week. 
There  is  a  small  gaol,  having  two  wards,  one  fjr  men  and 
one  for  women,  each  comptelienthng  a  jaid  and  several 
cells,  with  a  small  treadwhecl  in  a  separate  yard ;  but  there 
is  neither  chapel,  inCrmary,  nor  bath. 

The  annual  value  of  the  chapelry  of  Penzance  is  136/.; 
it  was,  before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  ill  the  gift  of  the 
corporation. 

There  were  in  the  chapelry,  in  1&33,  an  infant-school, 
with  2<5  boys  and  17  girls;  in  endowed  grammar-school, 
wilh  IG  boys;  a  school  of  industry,  with  75  girls;  two 
charity-schools,  with  124  boys  and  57  girls;  a  Jews*  school, 
wilh  10  children;  and  thirty-eight  other  day  schoola,  with 
1014  children  of  both  sexes  ;  and  Ave  Sunday-schools,  with 
504  children. 

The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago,  and  ibo 
new  town-hall,  both  constructed  of  hewn  granite,  are  great 
ornaments  to  the  place.  The  latter  building  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  cupola,  and  its  eastern  fronli  consisting  of  a 
pediment  supported  by  four  noble  columns,  is  a  striking 
object.  The  taste  of  the  inhabitants  for  scientific  and  lite- 
rary pursuits  is  shown  by  their  poss,essing  a  good  public 
library,  a  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  an  Horticultural 
Society.  This  place  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Ro\  al  Geolo(»ieai 
Society  of  Cornwall,  whose  museum  contains  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  minerals  in  England- 

PEONV,       [P.«nNU.] 

PEPAGO'MENUS,  or  more  properly  DEMETRIUS 
PEPAGOMENUS  U/y/i^rpwc  6  Hfrayo/iivof).  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  Greek  physicians,  is  the  author  of  a  short 
treulise  on  the  Gout^  which  is  still  extant.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  but  as  his  work  was  com- 
posed at  the  command  of  die  emperor  Michael  Palajolo^ug, 
it  must  have  been  written  between  the  years  a.d.  1260  and 
1282.  'This  discourse,'  says  Freind  {UiH*  qf  Physic,  vol. 
ij,  *  tliough  containing  little  extraordinary,  and  being  col- 
lected out  of  other  writers,  chielly  Alexander,  of  whoso 
work  the  eleventh  book  treats  of  this  disease  at  great 
length,  yet  is  far  from  deser\ing  the  character  which 
M.  Musurus.  his  translator,  bestows  upon  the  author 
(by  name  unknown  to  him),  of  infans  et  elifiguht  &c.» 
as  if  he  could  not  express  what  he  meant.'  It  consist* 
of  forty-five  short  chapters,  besides  the  preface  and  con- 
clusion, and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (Iltst,  de  la  Mdd*), 
does  not  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  numerous 
worthless  productions  of  the  modern  Greeks,  lie  says  that 
the  auttior  certainly  does  not  depart  from  the  system  of 
Galen,  but  that  his  theory  of  the  disease  is  more  reasonable, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  the  moderns 
than  that  of  most  of  his  successors.  Ho  sets  out  with  a 
true  and  precise  axiom,  vir.  that  the  rrout  is  a  disease  aifect- 
ing  thti  whole  organ i.^ed  franie,  and  produced  by  weaknesfi 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  excesses  in  the  matter  of  diet, 
&c.  (cap.  7).  "the  morbid  princijde,  which  is  the  result,  is 
directed  by  nature  towardi^  the  weakened  articulations  (cap. 
3).  Hence  it  follows  that  sobriety  and  temperance  are  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  disease  (cap.  lOj.  With 
respect  lo  the  cure  he  seems  chielly  lo  have  trusted  to 
emetics  and  cathartics,  and  gives  several  prescriptions,  some 
of  which  are  borrowed,  and  others  are  apparently  oridnah 
He  particularly  recommends  a  drusiic  purgative  called  A^r* 
modactylus,  which  is  also  highly  praised  by  Alexandetf 
Tralhanos  (lib.  xij,  and  which  Mr.  Adams  (in  Barker's  ed. 
of  Lcnipriere,  1833)  considers  to  he  a  species  of  Colchicum 
Aulumnale,3L  medicine  still  considered  by  some  praclUioners 
to  he  almost  a  speciQe  in  this  disease.  i 

The  treatise,  ntpi  rocdypac^  *  De  PodagrS,*  was  first 
puhlidbcd  in  Latin,  by  Marcus  Musurus,  KomsD,  1517,  8vo.t 
with  the  title  *  De  PodagiTi  Libellus  incerti  Aucloris  e 
Grmco  in  Latinum  conversus,*  &c.  This  translation  is  in- 
serted in  the  *  McdicEB  Artis  Principes,*  by  H.  Ssephens, 
Paris,  i:>67.  fol.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  at 
Paris,  ap.  G.  Morelium,  1558,  8vo.,  with  a  Latm  translation 
(probably)  by  Turnebus.  The  last  and  be^it  edition  is  by 
1.  S.  Bernard,  Lugd.  Bui.,  1743,  Svo„  Gr.  and  Lat.,  which  is 
sometimes  found  with  a  new  title-page,  Am  hem.,  1753. 
There  is  a  French  translation  by  Fred.  Jamol,  Paris,  1373, 
6vo.  The  Greek  and  Latin  text  is  also  lo  be  found  in  t!io 
tenth  volume  of  Chartior's  edition  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen. 

There  is  extant  a  treatise  entitled  ^layvuMTt^  ruv  cv  vt^ol^ 
xa9^v,  Kal  Btpawtla,  *  Diguulio  MorWium  in  Reuibus,  eo^um 
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que  Curatio,'  \\'hich  u  commonly  printed  among  Galen's 
works,  but  nhicli  is  however  maniftitly  sjiUiiuus,  us  the 
iitiUior  prolesses  bimself  to  be  a  Chrisiinn.  Fabricius.  in 
liis  list  of  Galen's  vvuiks,  conjectures  that  Demetrius  l*cpa- 
gumenns  may  have  been  the  jiuthor^  but,  in  ih«  opinion  of 
Freind  and  Hallev,  Ihcre  st'era^  to  be  no  goud  leuson  for 
sueh  a  supposition.  In  the  culieL-tion  of  writevs  '  De  Re 
Accipitrai'i'i  tit  Vefialica.*  publi>bed  by  Nic.  Rigallius,  Paris, 
]ril2,  4to.,  uro  tvvu  treatises,  whicb  are  perhaps  the  works  of 
this  same  Demetrius.  One  is  cntillcd  ^Ifofucoo-o^ioy,  i)  mpl 
Ttiz  ri5v  hftoKiov  di'nrpo^fjic:  rt  Kui  iTriftiXiiaQt  '  Ilieracoso- 
phium,  sive  De  Accipitrutn  Educatione  et  Cu rations/  con- 
taining an  anrount  ufibi*  diffetent  species  of  hawks^  the 
mode  of  catching  anil  training  ibemi  the  diseases  to  which 
they  arc  subject,  and  the  remedies  ]n\}pcr  for  each.  The 
other  is  called  Kvvoao^iov,  Tj  Tr^pf  rr/c  rdtv  Kvpdv  iTrtjuiXfjac, 
*  Cynoisophium,  sivcDeConum  Curatione/aml  is  sonietmies 
atlnbuted  to  Ph  am  on.  It  has  been  several  tunes  re|n-intcd, 
hut  h  not  of  much  vvorih*  He  attnbutci  madness  in  dogs 
U)  a  worm  uudernpnih  ibe  tongue. 

PEPIN  DUEllISTAL  (sio  calhid  from  a  place  in  the 
kiu-dom  of  Austrasiat  or  Meix,  called  Heriatal),  ur  Pepin 
le  Gros,  Wiis  ihe  son  of  Ansegisus,  and  grandson  of  Arnoul, 
who  wa*  duke  of  Auslrasia  in  iho  reign  of  Dagohert  I.» 
afterwards  biiliop  of  Melz,  and  Mht>  was  finally  n timbered 
among  tbe  saint*.  The  mo s her  uf  Pepin,  named  Be„vga» 
vasthe  dauLjhler  of  another  PepiOp  called  Pepin  the  Old»  or 
Pepin  of  LLiiidcr.  who  was  Maire  of  tbe  Piilaro  under  Da- 
gnberi  I.  and  under  Uis  son  Siegbeit,  knjg  of  AusU asji,  wa?i 
much  respected  for  his  personal  eharacier.  and  who  died  a.d, 
640.  Pepin  d!Heristal  became  tluke  of  Auslrasin  under 
Dagobert  IL.  after  whose  death,  ad,  679,  he  governed  iho 
country  as  liiovereign  under  nominal  allcf^iance  to  Tbierri 
IIL,  king  of  Burgundy  and  NcubUia.  Tbierri  however  he- 
came  dissati^^fied  with  Pepin,  m ho  revolted  and  defeated  him, 
AD.  t590,  and  ribliged  him  to  recognise  Inm  as  Maire  du 
Palais,  or  in  other  waid-*,  the  governurofltie  whole  Frankbh 
monarchy.  Here  begins  the  series  of  the  *  Ruis  fiiin^ans,* 
or  *  do  nothing  kings/  who  succeeded  one  another  as  mere 
crowned  pageants,  whilst  the  M.ifre  du  Palais  bad  all  the 
real  authority.  Pepiii  ruled  as  such  under  Tbierri,  Clovis 
111.,  Childebert  111.,  atid  Dagobert  111.,  and  thus  mtide  his 
authority  respected,  nu!  only  by  the  natives*  but  aL^o  by 
foreigners.  He  died  in  714,  having  appointed  his  grandson 
Thendehaud  to  succeed  liim  as  Maire  du  Palais.  But 
Charles  Martttl,  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  proclainuid 
duke  of  Auslrasia  by  the  a<'claniationa  of  the  people,  a.d. 
715,  and  in  719  he  obliged  Chilperie  IL  to  acknowledge  him 
as  Maiie  du  Palais  as  his  father  Pepin  had  heem  [Charlks 
Martfl] 

PEPIN,  kinfr  of  France,  called  Me  Bref/  or  *  the  Short/ 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  was  Maire  du  Palais  after  his  father's 
death,  under  tbe  nomiuiil  king  Cbilderic  ML,  for  Ihe  king- 
dom of  Neustriaand  Burgundy,  whilst  hisbrotherCarloman 
governed  that  of  Austrasia  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  two 
brylhers  defeated  the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  Slavonians; 
and  Pepin,  in  744,  defeated  tbe  duke  of  Aquitauia,  \iho  had 
rovolied.  Soon  after,  Carloman,  in  a  fit  of  devotion,  gave 
up  the  government  of  Austrasia,  and  retired  to  a  monastery 
at  Rome,  where  he  ended  bis  days.  All  the  authorily  was 
now  concentrated  in  Pcpm.  Wlml  followed  has  been  biiL-lly 
asid  obscurely  told  by  the  chroniclers  :  '  Kin«j  Childeric  was 
dethroneih  ad.  7.50,  his  head  was  shaved  (long  hair  vrns  an 
essential  appcuda^^eof  royally  with  the  Meiuviiigian  kings), 
and  he  was  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Siihin,  or  St, 
Berlin,  iit  St.  Omer,  and  his  sou  Thierri  was  sent  to  the 
convent  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandyt  where  he  was  brouglit 
u  p  i  n  ob  s  c  u  r  i  t  y  /  ( He  n  a  u  1 1,  Histoire  de  Fran  ca,}  Eg  i  n  h  a  re  1 1, 
the  liistunan  uf  Charlemagne,  says*  that  'Bnrckard,  bishop 
of  Wurtzburg,  and  ihe  pnest  Fulrad,  a  chaplain,  were  sent 
to  Pope  Zacharias  at  Rome,  to  consult  him  concerning  the 
slate  of  France,  in  which  the  king's  had  merely  the  name 
of  kings,  Tviihout  any  royal  power,  and  that  the  pope  re- 
plied that  it  was  better  that  he  who  exercised  tbe  royal 
authority  should  hear  also  the  royal  title;  in  consequence 
of  which  sanction,  Pepin  was  cont»tituled  king/  And  the 
contiuuator  of  the  chronicler,  P'redegarius,  writing  under 
the  direction  of  Count  Childebrand,  Pepin's  uncle,  says, 
that  'by  the  consent  of  tbe  Frankish  nation,  supported  by 
the  sanction  of  tbe  Apostolic  see,  the  illustrious  Pepin  he- 
ing  consecrated  by  the  bisliopsand  recognised  by  the  princes. 
Was  raised  to  the  kingdom,  together  with  Ins  Queen  Ber* 
frada,  according  to  tlte  aniient  usages/     We  have  no  cLr* 
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cumstantial  account  of  tbit  important  event, 
Pepin  wasi  anointed  at  Soissons*    in   Marclt, 
Boniface,  bisliop  of  Maim,  called  the  Apostle 
before   the   assembly  of  the    nation.     It   $' 
ceremony  of  anointing  the   new    king   wai 
this  occasion,  having  been  unknown  under 
rovingian  dynasty.     (Sismondi,  Histoire  de* 

Si^mondi  thmks,  with  some  degree  of 
this  accession  of  a  newfamdy  to  the  Ihroi 
was  not  a  mere  change  of  dynasty*,  nor  the 
family  over  another,  hui  that  it  was  really  a 
lution  effected  by  the  German  population  uf  Auj 
their  leaders  Pepin  d'Heristal,  Charles  Mart 
son  Pepin,  who  conquered  Neustria  and  the  utl 
of  antient  Gaul,  and  placed  their  own  dyr 
Prankish  throne.  During  the  two  centuries 
which  had  claps^ed  since  the  first  conquest  of  ' 
Franks  under  Clovis,  the  conquerors  had  bei 
with  the  Gallo-Roman  population,  had  &dopf< 
gua^e,  manners,  and  effeminacy,  and  theorigmi 
the  Franks  had  almost  cniiiely  disappear^ 
Aquitania,  and  Provence.  But  Au&trasia«  whj 
far  on  thk;  ri|:ht  hank  of  the  Rhine,  bad  remait 
Tbe  family  of  Pspin  led  tbe  Austrasian  bands 
of  Gaul,  which  thus  received  a  fresh  infusion; 
manners,  language,  and  mdiiary  spirit.  Pepiit 
order  to  conciliate  the  conquered  Neustrians, 
deric  IH,,  of  the  old  dynasty,  to  the  lhrone«  but 
was  in  reality  tbe  king  of  the  conquered,  whi 
tained  all  the  authority  in  his  hands.  Tbe 
looked  upon  the  Austi  asian  bauds  a^  stmngen  i 
When  IVpin  foiuid  that  he  could  dispense  will 
kin.^,  he  put  hi  in  a>ide  wilh  the  sanction  of  Ra 

Pepin  was  grateful  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
Stephen  III.,  Zacharias*s successor,  applied 
ancG  against  the  Lon?^obards,  he  m*Arche:i 
Italy,  defeated  Astotph us, and  tnade  him 
the  Exarchate  and  Pentajxjlis  to  the  Roma'ii 
State.] 

Pepin  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Sai 
varians,  and  other  German  nations;  he  defeat 
of  Aquitania,  and  reunitcfl  bis  duchy  to  the  dgi 
crown  ;  he  favoured  tbe  clergy,  and  fixed  tbe  ma 
assemblies  of  the  Frankisb  nation  for  the  taC 
He  died  of  the  dropsy,  at  St.  Denis,  iu  Septed 
54  years  of  ago,  m  the  1  Tth  year  of  his  leigo 
Cbarleniat;ne  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the  Fi 
PEPJN,  son  of  Louis  le  D^'bonnaircy  and 
Charlemagne,  was  made  hy  his  father  kinst  of 
AD.  B17,  revolted  repeatedly  against  hi.**  father, 
sag  or  &39.  The  emperor  disinherited  Pep  in  V 
their  father's  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  his  own 
the  Bald. 

PEPIN,  Lake.  [Mississii^Pi,  River.] 
PEPO,  a  Latin  term  used  by  botanists  to  *« 
kind  of  fruit  of  which  tbe  t^ourdis  the  type,  lli 
seed-vessel,  tilled  with  pulp  enclosed  within  a  hi 
and  furnished  with  parietal  placentas.  It  ii  ft  1 
hard  shell. 

PKPPER.  [Piper;  Pimento.] 
PEPPERMINT.  [Mextha  PiPERtTAl 
PEPUSCH,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  t, 
musical  theorist  and  composer,  was  born  in  166L 
in  which  city  bis  father  was  minister  of  a  Prot 
gregalion.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  his  tafetil 
the  notice  of  ihe  Prussian  court,  in  which  he  be)i 
pointment  till  be  attained  bis  thirtieth  year, 
eye- witness  of  a  murderous  act  of  tyranny  perjl 
Frederick  I.,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  counti^' 
visited  Holland,  where  be  remained  upwards  of  a 
proceeded  to  London,  and  about  170U  was  eng 
the  harpsichord  at  Drurylane  theatre,  and,  it  . 
assisted  in  preparinf^  fur  Ihe  sta^e  Thnmytis, 
other  operas.  At  the  same  lime  he  cotntntnced  I: 
concerning  the  music  of  the  antienis,  for  which 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languasres  and  stud 
highly  qualified  him.  In  these  invesiigutioris  I 
no  incunsiderable  aid  from  his  friend  Vkt  M 
mathematician.  Though  he  had  persuade 
the  music  of  the  Greeks  was  fur  superior  ta 
the  moderns  were  capable  of  produciv 
tale  to  compose  much,  and  was  ^ 
one  of  his  many  works  is  known  lu 
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cantata, '  Sec  from  the  sileot  grore  AlexU  flies,'  which  has 
always  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  admired  by  every 
person  of  true  taste. 

In  the  year  1710  this  active  and  indefatigable  musician 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music^ 
vfaich  was  formed  on  so  judicious  a  plan  that  it  subsisted 
upwards  of  eighty  years.  In  1 7 1 2  he,  together  with  Handel, 
was  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  (Pope's  Timon)  to 
compose  for  the  chapel  at  Cannons.  The  next  year  he  was 
admitted  by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  music.  In  1 724  he  was  persuaded  by  Dr.  Berkeley  to 
join  in  the  visionary  scheme  for  establishing  a  college  at 
the  Bermudas,  and  actually  embarked  for  the  purpose;  but 
the  ship  being  wrecked,  the  project  was  speedily  abandoned. 
He  now  entered  into  the  matrimonial  state  with  the  cele- 
brated singer  Signora  Margarita  de  i*£pine,  who  brought 
him  a  fortune,  acquired  by  her  profession,  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  This  addition— great  in  those  days— did  not  in- 
duce him  to  relax  in  his  pursuits :  he  selected  and  adapted, 
•with  admirable  skill,  the  music  for  The  Begf^ar^s  Opera, 
for  which  he  composed  the  overture.  In  1731  appeared  his 
Treatise  on  Harmony^  which  long  continued  a  standard 
work,  and  is  still  read  by  students  who  are  wise  enough  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  on  the 
art.  In  the  year  1 737  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  Charter 
House,  an  appointment  he  solicited  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
apartments  and  the  learned  and  agreeable  society  it  afforded 
than  with  any  pecuniary  view.  Three  years  after  this  he 
lost  his  wife;  his  only  son  having  died  some  time  before. 
He  now  found  relief  in  his  studies,  to  which,  and  in  giving 
instructions  to  a  few  favourite  pupils,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly.  In  1746  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  his 
account  of  the  Aniieni  Genera^  which  appears  in  volume  44, 
No.  481,  of  the  'Philosophical  Transactions;'  previous  to 
which  however  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  tliat  learned 
body.  Dr.  Pepusch  died  in  1752,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ehapel  of  the  Charter  House. 

PEPYS.  SAMUEL,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  II.,  was  born 
February  23,  1632,  of  a  family  which  had  some  pretensions 
to  gentility,  though  he  himself  confesses  it  had  never  been 
•very  considerable.'  His  father,  John  Pepys,  was  a  citizen 
of  London,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 

We  learn  from  his  diary  that  Pepys  passed  his  boyish  days 
in  or  near  London,  and  was  educated  at  Sr.  Paul's  school, 
where  he  continued  till  1650,  early  in  which  year  his  name 
occurs  as  a  sizar  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Previously  however  to  his  going  to  reside  in  that 
university,  March  5,  1650-1,  he  had  removed  to  Magdalen 
College.  How  long  he  continued  at  Cambridge,  or  what 
were  his  academical  pursuits,  we  are  not  informed.  In  1655 
he  married  Elizabeth  St.  Michel,  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The  con- 
sequences which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  attend 
such  an  imprudent  step  were  averted  by  the  kindness  of  a 
relation,  Sir  Edward  Montagu  (afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich), 
who  gave  the  young  couple  an  asylum  in  his  family.  In 
1658  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Montagu  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Sound,  and  on  his  return  became  a  clerk  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. Through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
however,  he  was  soon  nominated  clerk  of  the  acts  of  the 
navy,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  oflice  early  in  June, 
1660.  This  was  tlie  commencement  of  his  connection  with 
m  great  national  establishment  to  which  his  diligence  and 
acuteness  were  afterwards  of  the  highest  service.  In  this 
employment  he  continued  till  1673;  and  during  those  great 
events,  the  plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war, 
the  care  of  the  navy  in  a  great  measure  rested  upon 
him  alone.  The  Duke  of  York  being  lord-high-admiral, 
Pepys  was  by  dejj;rees  drawn  into  a  close  personal  connec- 
tion with  him,  and  as  he  enjoyed  his  good  opinion,  he 
had  also  the  misfortune  to  experience  some  part  of  the 
calumnies  with  which  he  was  loaded  during  the  time  of 
*  The  Popish  Plot.*  The  absence  not  only  of  evidence,  but 
even  of  ground  of  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  Pepys  being 
committed  to  the  Tower  (May,  1679)  on  the  charge  of  being 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  plot,  and  he  was  for  a  time 
removed  from  the  Navy  Board.  He  was  afterwards  allowed, 
with  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who  had  been  committed  with 
him,  to  find  security  in  30.000/. ;  and  in  February  following, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposition  against  him,  was  dis- 
charged. He  was  soon  replaced  in  a  situation  where  his  skill 
and  experience  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  special 
command  of  Charles  IL,  and  rose  afterwards  to  be  secre- 


tary of  tne  admiralty,  which  office  he  retained  till  theRevc* 
lution.  James  IL  was  sitting  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  a 
portrait  designed  as  a  present  to  Pepys,  when  the  news  of 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  brought  to  him. 
The  king  commanded  the  painter  to  proceed  and  finish 
the  portrait,  that  his  friend  might  not  be  disappointed. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Pepys  lost  his 
official  employments;  but  he  retired  into  private  life  with- 
out being  followed  either  by  persecution  or  ill  will.  He  died 
May  26,  1703,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street. 

Pepys  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  He 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  music;  and  he  was  a 
judge  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  In  1684  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held  that 
honourable  office  two  years.  As  a  patron  of  learning,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  contributed  no  fewer  than 
sixU  plates  to  Willughby*s  *  Historia  Piscium.* 

To  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  he  left  an  invalu- 
able collection  of  manuscript  naval  memoirs,  of  prints,  and 
antient  English  poetry,  which  has  often  been  consulted  by 
critics  and  commentators,  and  is  indeed  unrivalled  in  its 
kind.  One  of  its  most  singular  curiosities  is  a  collection  of 
English  ballads  in  five  large  folio  volume?,  begun  by  Seldcn, 
and  carried  down  to  the  year  1 700.  Percy's  *  Reliques  *  are 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  this  collection. 

Pepys  published  •  Memoirs  relating  to  tlie  State  of  the 
Royal  Navy  of  England  for  ten  years,  determined  Decem- 
ber, 1688,*  8vo.,  Lend.  1690,  and  there  is  a  small  book  in 
the  Pepysian  library  entitled  •  A  Relation  of  the  Troubles 
in  the  Court  of  Portugal  in  1667  and  1668,  by  S.  P.,  Esq..' 
12mo.,  Lond.  1677,  wliich  Watt,  in  his  •  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,*  ascribes  to  Pepys. 

His  *  Memoirs'  comprising  his  Diary  from  1059  to  1669, 
and  a  selection  from  his  private  correspondence  were  edited 
by  the  present  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  2  vols.  4lo.,  Lond.  1825, 
republished  in  5  volume's  8vp.,  Lond.,  1828,  from  which  and 
from  Chalmers's  account  of  him,  most  of  the  particulars  in 
this  notice  have  been  derived. 

PEPYSIAN  LIBRARY.  [Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge.] 

PERAA.    [Palestine.] 

PERAMBULATOR,  an  instrument  in  general  use  for 
measuring  distances  on  roads,  for  settling  disputes  concern- 
ing the  charges  of  the  drivers  of  hack-caiTiages,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  consists  principally  of  a  wheel  upon  which 
it  runs,  and  an  index  which  shows  the  number  of  turns  of 
such  wheel  reduced  into  miles,  furlongs,  poles,  and  yards. 

The  carriage  or  stock  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  about  3  feet 
long.  At  one  end  is  a  handle  for  the  person  who  uses  it, 
and  the  other  is  furnished  with  sockets  in  which  the  axlo  of 
the  wheel  turns :  this  end  of  the  stock  has  the  centre  part 
removed,  by  which  are  left  two  arms  between  which  the 
wheel  works.  Upon  the  stock  and  just  in  front  of  the  handle 
is  the  dial-plate,  with  its  two  hands  by  which  the  distance  is 
registered.  The  wheel  is  8  feet  3  inches,  or  J  pole,  in  cir- 
cumference. Upon  one  end  of  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a 
small  pinion,  which  works  into  a  similar  pinion  at  the  end 
of  a  rod  which  passes  up  the  stock  or  carriage  to  the  works 
beneath  the  dial-plate.  Motion  is  communicated  by  means 
of  this  rod  to  a  worm  or  micrometer-screw,  which  turns  onco 
round  for  each  revolution  of  the  carriage-wheel  of  the  per- 
ambulator. This  worm  works  into  a  wheel  of  80  teeth, 
which  is  moved  forward  one  tooth  for  every  i  pole,  and 
carries  a  hand  or  index,  which  makes  one  revolution  for  40 
poles  or  one  furlong.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  of 
8  teeth,  which  works  into  a  wheel  of  40  teeth,  and  on  the  axis 
of  this  second  wheel  is  a  pinion  of  1 0  teeth,  which  moves  a  wheel 
of  160  teeth.  This  last  wheel  carries  another  hand,  which 
makes  one  revolution  for  80  of  the  former.  These  hands  are 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hour  and  minute  hand 
of  a  watch,  so  that  the  three  circles  on  the  dial-plate  are  all 
concentric.  The  first  of  these  circles  is  divided  into  220, 
and  the  second  into  40,  the  number  of  yards  and  poles  con- 
tained in  a  furlong;  the  figures  on  these  circles  are  read  off 
by  the  first-mentioned  index,  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
wheel  of  80  teeth.  The  third  circle  is  divided  into  80,  the 
number  of  furlongs  in  10  miles,  and  to  this  circle  belongs 
the  index  attached  to  the  wheel  of  160  teeth.  The  distance 
is  ascertained  by  reading  off  the  figures  in  the  reverse  order 
in  which  the  circles  are  given  above:  divide  the  number  on 
the  first  circle  by  8,  and  you  will  have  the  distance  required 
in  miles,  furlongs,  poles,  and  yards. 
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The  instrument  is  farnishe<l  with  a  stop  or  strap,  so  that 
after  the  distance  is  measured,  the  perambulator  may  be 
conveyed  without  the  index  being  altered. 

Unlike  the  pedometer,  it  requires  no  regulating,  and  the 
only  risk  of  its  giving  the  distance  incorrectly,  if  well  con- 
structed, is  in  passing  over  rugged  and  uneven  roads,  which 
will  of  course  cause  the  index  to  show  more  than  the  true 
distance.  In  general  however,  for  short  distances,  this 
error  is  very  trifling. 

When  about  to  commence  a  measurement,  the  wheel 
should  be  turned  round  until  the  first-mentioned  index 
points  to  220  on  the  circle  of  yards.  Some  are  provided 
with  a  click  and  racket,  by  which  this  may  done  with  much 
less  trouble  than  by  the  wheel. 

There  arc  other  instruments  for  the  same  or  similar  pur- 
poses, bearing  different  names,  as  tcay wiser  and  odometer; 
but  the  construction  of  all  of  ihem  is  very  similar. 

Way  wiser  is  the  name  generally  given  to  that  form  of  the 
instrument  which  is  applied  to  a  carriage,  in  which,  by  a 
slight  adaptation  to  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  the 
instrument  is  made  to  register  the  number  of  turns  of  such 
wheel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  perambulator. 

PERAME'LES.    [Bandicoot;  Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv., 

S437;  and  see  further  Professor  Owen's  paper  'On  the 
steology  of  the  Marsupialia'  (Zool.  Proc.,  1838).] 

PERCEimON  is  that  power  or  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  holds  communication  with  the  external  world.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  conception  by  the  circunistance  that  its 
objects  arc  in  every  instance  supposed  to  h^ive  an  actual 
existence.  We  may  conceive  things  that  have  no  reality, 
but  we  are  never  said  to  perceive  such  things.  Perception 
differs  from  consciousness  in  that  it  takes  cognisance  only 
of  objects  without  the  mind.  We  perceive  a  man.  a  horse, 
a  tree ;  when  we  think  or  feel,  we  are  conscious  of  our 
thoughts  and  emotions.  It  is  further  supposed  in  percep- 
tion that  the  objects  of  it  are  present.  We  can  remember 
former  objects  of  perception,  but  we  do  not  perceive  them 
again  unlil  they  are  once  more  present.  Besides  the  sense 
which  has  been  explained,  the  term  perceptio*n  is  sometimes 
analogically  employed  in  common  speech  in  reference  to 
truths  the  evidence  of  which  is  certain.  Thus  we  may  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  But  Mr. 
Hume  is  perhaps  the  only  writer  of  eminence  who  designedly 
applies  the  word  in  a  metaphysical  disquisition  with  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  which  has  been  here  assigned  to  it 
By  him  it  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  operations 
and  states  of  the  onnd ;  passions  being  designated  percep- 
tions, and  the  acts  of  memory  and  imagination  converted 
into  so  many  acts  of  perception.  Such  latitude  of  phraseo- 
logy confounds  under  one  general  name  things  essentially 
distinct,  and  tends  to  introiduce  vagueness  and  inaccuracy 
into  a  department  of  philosophical  investigation  where  de- 
finitencss  and  precision  are  peculiarly  indispensable. 

The  distinction  between  things  perceived  (aic^ijTd)  and 
things  conceit'ed  {vorjrd)  was  familiar  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  to  their  Latin  expositors,  of  whom  Cicero  ex- 
presses the  former  class  of  things  by  the  phrases  *  quoe 
sunt,'  *  quso  cerni  tangive  possunt;'  and  the  latter  by  the 
phrases  '  quso  tangi  dcmonstrarive  non  possunt,  cerni 
tamen  animo  atque  intelligi  possunt,'  and  gives  examples 
of  each.    (Top.,  v.) 

The  perceptive  faculty  is  exercised  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  senses.  We  see  by  means  of  the  eye,  and 
hear  by  means  of  the  ear,  and  so  in  reference  to  the  other 
senses.  An  individual  in  whom  these  organs  are  wanting 
or  defective,  will  either  not  perceive  at  all,  or  perceive  im- 
perfectly. In  order  to  perception  it  is  requisite  that  an 
impression  should  be  made  on  the  organ  of  sense,  either  by 
the  direct  apphcation  of  the  object,  or  tlirough  some  medium 
that  communicates  with  the  object  and  the  organ.  Thus  an 
immediate  application  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
senses  of  taste  and  touch  :  but  only  an  intermediate  one  with 
regard  to  those  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  the  organs  of  sense  affects  the  nerves,  alid  is 
by  them  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  necessity  of  this  com- 
munication is  ascertained  by  observation.  If  the  nerve 
appropriated  to  any  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard,  no  perception 
takes  place;  and  the  same  result  is  noticed  in  certain  disor- 
dered (conditions  of  the  brain,  even  though  the  organs  of 
sense  and  the  nerves  perform  their  respective  functions. 
When  however  the  conditions  that  have  been  specified  are 
complied  with,  perception  ensues. 

Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  func- 


tions of  the  nerves  and  brain  in  connection  with  percxjption. 
It  was  imagined  by  the  antients  that  the  nervous  fibres  aiw 
tubular,  and  filled  with  a  subtile  vapour  named  animal 
spirits ;  that  the  brain  is  a  gland  by  which  this  cethercal  fluid 
is  secreted  ;  and  that  by  means  of  it  the  nerves  perform  their 
office.  (Reid,  Essay  ii.,  ch.  3.)  Des  Cartes,  who  adopted 
this  hypothesis,  has  described  with  great  minuteness  how 
all  mental  operations  and  movements  are  accomplished 
through  the  agency  referred  to.  Dr.  Briggs,  Newton's 
instructor  in  anatomy,  was  the  first  who  proposed  a  new  doc* 
trine  on  this  point.  He  maintained  that  the  nerves  operate 
by  vibrations,  like  musical  chords,  and  thus  conduct  im- 
pressions to  the  brain.  Newton  himself  (Op/.,  qu.  23) 
appears  to  have  been  inclined  to  a  notion  of  this  kind, 
and  the  suggestions  relating  to  it  thrown  out  hy  him  » 
a  query  were  afterwards  amplified  and  defended  by  Hirt- 
ley.  The  latter  supposed  that  'external  objects  impressed 
on  the  senses  occasion,  first  in  the  nerves  on  which  they  ue 
impressed  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibrations  of  the  smiL 
and,  as  one  may  say,  infinitesimal  medullary  particles ;'  and 
that  these  vibrations  are  excited,  propagated,  and  kept  irp 
partly  by  the  ether,  that  is,  by  a  very  subtile  elastic  fluid, 
partly  by  the  uniformity,  continuity,  softness,  and  activt 
powers  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  spinal  mir- 
row,  and  nerves.'  {Observations  on  Man^  part  i.,  prop. 4,  &| 
Both  Des  Cartes  and  Hartley  believed  that  by  the  action  of 
the  nerves  in  the  manner  described  by  them»  images  of  a- 
ternal  objects  were  formed  in  the  brain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  concerning  thesi 
liypotheses  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  foundaiiofi. 
A  sound  theory  must  assign  real  and  not  imaginary  causa 
for  the  phenomena  which  it  professes  to  explain ;  and  such 
causes  must  have  a  manifest  competency  to  the  effecii 
ascribed  to  them.  But  the  hypotheses  in  question  entirely 
want  both  of  these  essentials.  Who  can  prove  the  existenci 
of  the  animal  spirits  of  Des  Cartes,  or  the  vibraliooi  ef 
Hartley ;  or,  granting  their  existence,  who  can  ahow  anf 
correspondence  between  them  and  the  formation  of  imaps 
in  the  brain  ?  All  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  respeeUo; 
the  means  of  perception  is,  that,  under  certain  circumstaaec^ 
that  is,  when  an  impression  is  made  oil  the  bodily  organ 
and  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  percepiisa 
takes  place.  The  impressions  so  communicated  are  lb* 
occasions  of  the  mind  perceiving,  but  wc  can  assign  u 
reason  why  it  should  do  so  under  these  circumstances  inva- 
riably, and  not  under  any  other,  further  than  that  such  ji 
the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

If  the  act  of  perception  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  Ihit 
we  obtain  by  it  a  certain  amount  of  information  respeetin; 
the  object  perceived.  We  discover  that  it  has  particubr 
qualities,  as  for  example,  that  it  is  extended,  that  it  Im 
figure,  that  it  is  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  &c  Tbe 
notion  thus  formed  may  vary  in  respect  of  distinctness  ia 
all  possible  degrees.  In  the  light  of  twilight  a  body  ii  dtt* 
cerned  more  obscurely  than  in  the  full  light  of  noon  daj; 
and  more  obscurely  still  in  proportion  as  the  darknea 
dee^Mjns.  The  notion  we  get  of  an  object  by  perception  • 
a^co.npanied  by  an  irresistible  and  immediate  convictiott  ef 
iu  real  existence.  An  object  may  indeed  be  perceived  » 
indistinctly  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  it  be  real  or  not 
If  it  be  very  distant,  or  involved  in  darkness,  this  n»y 
happen.  But  when  it  is  plainly  perceived,  there  is,  along 
with  the  perception,  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  reality.  V« 
can  no  more  doubt  of  its  existence  than  we  can  of  our  owo. 
And  this  conviction  is  immediate.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a 
process  of  reasoning  founded  on  our  perceptions,  but  inse- 
parably connected  with  them,  and  as  instantaneous  as  lbs 
assent  rendered  to  axiomatic  truths.  It  may  be  also  it- 
marked  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  pc^ 
ception  is  not  more  immediate  and  deeply  rooted  than  is  the 
belief  that  they  exist  externally  to  us.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  their  place  in  the  mind  itself,  but  to  exist  indepen* 
dently  of  it  altogether.  These  statements  accord  with  tbe 
universal  experience  of  mankind,  and  may  be  verified  by  all 
who  choose  to  bestow  the  slightest  attention  on  tbe  intima 
tions  of  consciousness. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  as  well  as  a  useless  task  to  dwell 
minutely  on  the  numerous  theories  that  have  been  framed 
of  perception.  In  certain  important  particulars  nearly  all 
of  them  coincide ;  while  in  others,  equally  if  not  more  im- 
portant, they  are  for  the  most  part  at  variance. 

Democritus  taught  that  perception  was  the  result  of  the 
impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense  by  images  ijtUuKa\ 
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wflich  constantly  emanated  from  bodies,  and  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  conformation  of  their  originals.  (Plut,  Plac., 
PuL,  1.  iv.,  ch.  8,  &c.) 

Plato,  in  the  seventh  book  of  Jiis  'Republic'  (ad  init.) 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  objects,  by  the 
figure  of  a  cave,  in  which  men  lie  bound,  so  that  they  can 
turn  their  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  it.  where  rays  from  a 
distant  li(;ht  stream  in,  and  shadows  of  bodies,  supposed  to 
pass  between  them  and  the  light,  are  beheld,  the  bodies 
themselves  being  invisible.  He  thus  conceived  that  we  per- 
ceive only  the  shadows  of  things,  and  not  things  themselves. 
This  opinion  of  Plato  was  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  his  scholar  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics  gene- 
rally. Aristotle  (De  An.,  1.  iii.,  c.  2,  3)  taught  tljat  as  the 
senses  cannot  receive  material  objects  themselves,  they 
receive  their  images.  These  images  arc  the  only  objects  of 
perception  to  the  mind.  As  impressed  upon  the  senses, 
they  are  termed  sensible  species ;  more  spiritualised,  they 
become  objects  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  are 
termed  phantasms;  still  further  refined,  so  as  to  be  objects 
of  science,  they  are  named  intellij^ible  species. 

The  theory  of  Epicurus  was  little  other  than  a  modification 
of  that  of  Aristotle.  He  supposed  that  bodies  are  conti- 
nually Fending  off  from  their  surfaces  slender  films  or 
spectres  of  such  subtlety  that  they  easily  penetrate  by  the 
senses  to  the  brain.     (Lucret.,  1.  iv.,  v.  34,  46,  &c.) 

Locke  employs  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  perception 
that  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of  Plato : — 
*  Methinks,*  he  says,  *  the  understanding  is  not  much 
unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  lii^ht,  with  only  some  little 
opening  left  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas 
of  things  without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  a  dark 
room  but  stay  there,  and  be  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon 
occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  understanding 
of  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight  and  the  ideas  of 
them.' 

The  similitude  of  Locke,  or  rather  of  Plato,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  systems  of  perception  that  have  ever  been 
formed,  by  merely  substit ut  ing  ideas,  and,  in  the  case  of  H  ume, 
impressions,  for  what  were  antiently  denominated  species 
and  phantasms.  All  these  theories  agree  in  maintaining 
that  images  are  the  only  immediate  objects  of  perception  to 
the  mind.  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  others  indeed  hold  that 
these  are  the  exclusive  objects;  but  the  common  hypothesis 
admits  the  existence  of  things  of  which  these  are  but  the 
representatives,  and  which  we  mediately  discern.  It  may  be 
snlTicicnt  to  remark  concerning  these  opinions,  that  they  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness. Instead  of  informing  us  that  images  alone  are  the  direct 
objects  of  our  perception,  consciousness  intimates  nothing  re- 
Bpecting  images  at  all.  Unless  its  representations  are  alto- 
gether deceptive,  it  is  not  things  within  the  mind,  but  things 
external  to  it, that  we  perceive;  not  images  of  objects,  but 
the  very  objects  themselves.  This  is  testimony  to  which 
we  yield  instmctive  credence.  It  is  too  cogent  and  unques- 
tionable to  be  set  aside  by  reasoning  of  any  kind,  far  less  by 
reasoning  based  upon  certain  imagined  relations  subsisting 
between  matter  and  spirit  which  we  are  incapable  of  appre- 
hending, and  the  application  to  mind  of  laws  which  apply 
solely  to  the  objects  of  physical  investigation. 

One  obj^ervation,  intentionally  deferred,  remains  still  to 
he  made  resuecting  perception,  namely,  that  it  is  greatly 
modified  by  habit  and  by  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  the  other  powers.  Thus  the  perceptions  of  a  man  and 
those  of  a  child,  both  contemplating  a  piece  of  complex  ma- 
chinery, the  one  being  aware  of  its  principles  and  arrange- 
ments, the  other  completely  ignorant  of  themi  must  in 
ftOine  respects  considerably  differ.  In  like  manner  the  per- 
captions  of  a  blind  man,  by  means  of  those  organs  of  sense 
which  are  unimpaired,  are  distinguished  in  many  particu- 
lars from  those  of  the  individual  who  has  never  been  without 
the  faculty  of  vision.  Numerous  instances  of  a  similar  kind 
might  easily  be  specified.  A  full  account  of  acquired  percep- 
tions, such  as  those  alluded  to,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  this 
department  of  philosophical  inquiry 

jPEllCII  or  POLE.  This  measure,  though  now  mostly 
used  as  a  square  measure  (a  perch  usually  meaning  a  square 
percli,  or  a  square  of  a  perch  in  length  and  breadth),  was 
originally  a  measure  of  length,  arising  out  of  the  custom  of 
measuring  small  portions  of  land  by  a  staff  or  pole.  The 
word  pcrtica,  from  which  it  comes,  means  a  wooden  staff. 
But  the  pole  with  which  land  was  measured  not  only  dif- 
fered very  much  in  different  countries,  but  indifferent  parts 


of  the  same  country.  Ducange  and  his  editors  find  records 
of  the  use,  in  different  parts  of  England  and  France,  of 
perches  of  7j,  10  (the  oldest  English),  12,  15,  16,  18,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  and  27  feet.  Here  is  but  another  instance  (as  in 
Mile  and  League)  of  the  tendency  of  measures  to  lengthen. 
Forty  perches  (quarantena),  under  the  name  of  forty-long  or 
furlong,  became  a  common  measure  of  length ;  and  a  piece 
of  land  forty  perches  long  and  one  deep,  was  called  perticafa* 
(Spelman,  cited  by  Ducange.)  'Xlius  the  perch  and  furlouj^, 
though  afterwards  received  into  the  system  of  measures 
which  ends  with  the  mile,  originally  formed  no  part  of  it 
whatever.    [Mile.*] 

By  an  early  statute,  entitled  *  Compositio  "Plnarum  et 
Perticarum,*  the  perch  was  fixed  at  16i  feet,  or  five  yards 
and  a  half;  and  four  perlicatae  (though  that  word  is  not 
used)  were  defined  as  an  acre. 

A  perch  is  the  quarter  of  a  chain,  and  a  souare  perch 
contains  30 J  square  yards. 

PERCH E.  LE,  a  province  of  France,  united,  before  the 
Revolution,  with  Maine,  into  one  military  government.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  uprlh  by  Normandie,  on  the  north  east 
by  the  Isle  de  France,  on  the  east  and  south  by  OrK^anais, 
and  on  the  west  by  Maine.  It  was  subdivided  into  Lo 
Grand  Perche,  or  Le  Haut  Perche  (Great  or  Upper 
Perphe).  of  which  Mortagne  was  the  capital ;  Le  Perche 
Gouet,  or  Le  Bas  (Lower)  Perche,  of  which  Montmirail  was 
the  capital;  Les  Terres  Fian9aises.  of  yhich  Tour-Grise- 
de-Verneuil  was  the  capital;  and  Les  Terres  Demembr^s, 
or  Thimerais,  of  which  Ch^teauneufen-Thimerais  was  the 
chief  town.  Perche  is  now  comprehended  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Orne,  Sarihe,  and  Eure  et  Loir. 

Le  Perche  was  under  the  government  of  its  owp  counts 
from  the  year  840 ;  but  tl)e  original  county  was  not  equal 
in  extent  to  the  province  of  later  times.  Having  fallen  to 
the  crown,  this  county  was  g»ven  with  that  of  Alen9on  to 
Pierre,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  St.  I..ouis  (a.d.  1268); 
but  these  counties  having  on  his  death  reverted  to  the 
crown,  they  were  again  bestowed  on  Claries  de  Valois.  bro- 
ther of  Phdippe  le  Bel  (ad.  1293),  in  whose  family  they 
long  continued.  In  1361  they  were  separatee},  Perche 
going  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  family ;  but  in  1404  tjiey 
were  again  united. 

In  the  reign  of  Frangois  I.  the  county  was,  on  tl:e  death 
of  the  last  male  heir,  seized  by  the  crown,  but  the  justice  of 
this  claim  was  for  awhile  disputed.  Quring  the  dispute  the 
widow  of  the  late  count  was  allowed  to  possess  the  county, 
but  it  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown  domains. 

PE'RCIDiE.  or  Rrcoides  of  Cuvier,  a  family  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  qf  which  the  common  perch  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type,  that  is  to  say,  t))e  fishes  of  this  great 
group,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  an  order 
rather  than  a  family,  all  more  or  less  approach  the  common 
perch  in  general  form :  they  have  the  body  covered  with 
scales  whose  outer  surface  is  more  or  less  rough,  and  the 
free  margins  of  which  are  denticulated;  the  operculum  and 
preoperculum  are  variously  armed  with  spines  and  denticu- 
lateg  at  the  outer  margin;  they  not  only  nave  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  but  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones  are  also  furnished 
with  them:  the  number  of  rays  to  the  branchioslegous 
membrane  varies  from  five  to  seven  ;  they  never  fall  short  of 
the  lower  nor  exceed  the  higher  number.  The  flesh  of  these 
fishes  is  generally  well  flavoured  and  whole^onie.  Ihey  in- 
habit both  salt  and  fresh  water. 

The  first  division  of  the  percoides,  according  to  Cuvier, 
comprises  all  those  species  which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed 
under  the  pectorals,  five  soft  rays  lo  the  pectoral  fins,  seven 
branchiostegous  rays,  and  two  dorsal  fins.  This  section  in- 
cludes the  following  genera: — 

1.  Perca  proper,  in  which  the  preoperculum  is  denticu- 
lated; the  operculum  is  produced  behind  jpto  a  flattened 
spine;  the  infra-orbitals  are  obscurely  denticulated,  and  the 
tongue  is  smooth.  Example,  the  common  perch  (P^/ra/tf- 
viatilis  of  Linnaeus).  ( Yarreirs  British  Fishes.)  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  P.  Italica  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes, 
a  species  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
Italy;  it  differs /rom  the  Perca  Jluviati lis  in  being  of  a 
shorter  and  deeper  form»  and  is  destitute  of  the  black 
bands.  Several  true  perches  are  found  in  North  America ; 
species  have  also  been  discovered  in  Java  and  New  Zealand : 
it  is  highly  probable  therefore,  from  the  extensive  geogra- 
phical range  of  the  perches  proper  thus  exhibited,  that  very 
many  species  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

*  lo  Uiis  axticle  (p.  213)  '  perticata'  is  crroneoosly  written  for '  p«rtifli 
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2.  Labruw  (Cuv,  antl  Vol)  differs  cbieHy  from  the  true 
perches  ill  having  the  infrti-oibitals  deslilulc  of  tlcriticula- 
xions  us  well  la  Ihc  siibopwrL-uluiu  ;  thti  opercLilutn  (which, 
as  well  a&  ibe  |Treoperculum»  is  etitirdy  covered  with  scales) 
han  I  wo  spines  cii  the  posterior  pait.  and  the  longue  is  fur- 
nished wiih  miinitc  teeth,    [L.vbrax.] 

3.  Laitfs  (Cuv.  and  Val.),  a  genus  alsio  closely  allied  to 
Perea  proper,  ia  fact  differs  only  vii  liiiving  iho  infra  orbilab 
more  deeply  denticulaled  as  well  as  the  huraerab;  large 
f pines  are  observable  on  iho  angle  of  the  preopercnlum  ; 
the  aiilerior  dorsal  is  shorter  and  higher  tljaii  in  the  perch ; 
iht!  rongue  is  smooth,  as  in  the  lasl-mentioned  fijsh. 

The  libhes  of  this  sub^^enus  are  usually  of  large  size,  good 
eating,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  rhena  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World. 

4.  Centropomus  (Larep.)  includes  those  perch-like  fishes 
whose  operculum  is  produced  behind,  but  the  produced  part 
is  rounded  al  the  apex ;  in  the  (Ir.s  and  denticulated  pre- 
Dpcfciilum  they  vesemblu  the  perch.  In  the  only  spwics 
of  this  genus  hitherto  discovered  the  head  is  more  pointed 
than  in  ihe  piecedmg  genera.     [Ckntkopdmlis.] 

5.  Leuciojerca  (Cuv.  and  ViiL)  diflei^  from  both  the 
preceding  genera  in  having  larger  sharply-pointed  lecth  in- 
termixed with  the  ordinary  small  leuth,  the  form  of  the 
hofly  is  iBore  elon«;ated,  and  tlie  first  dorsal  flu  is  large. 
The'  £.  Sandra,  C.  and  V.,  is  found  m  tlie  rivers  and  la^kes 
of  iho  north-eastern  portions  of  Europe,  and  is  know  n  to  the 
Germans  by  the  nances  of  Sander,  Saudel.  or  Sandal ;  it  is  the 
Schil  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  Nagtnaul  of  iho  Bavarians. 
A  second  species,  the  L,  f  o/c^t*r/mof  Gmclin,  inhabits  the 

'riv**r8  of  Russia,  and  a  third  is  found  in  the  United  States* 
*  6.  Huro  (Cuv.  and  VaL) :  this  genus  is  founded  on  a  fish 
described  by  Dr.  Richardson,  which,  with  most  of  the  essen- 
tial c!uiri»clers  of  (he  perthes,  differs  in  haviui^  the  opercula 
simple,  a  charaelcr  in  fact  not  found  in  either  of  the  other 
gciieni  here  described*  The  species  alluded  lo  inhabits 
Lake  Huron,  and  is  culled  by  ttio  inhabitanis  the  Black  Bass: 
it  is  considered  orite  of  the  best  llavoured  fishes  of  that 
lake. 

'     7.  Etefis  (Cuv.  and  Val)  t  in  this  genus,  as  in  Leucio- 

jperca,  there  are  larger  teeth  intermixed  with  the  ordinal y 

*iniuute  oaeii,  but  here  Ihe  larger  teeth  are  confined  to  the 

•jaws,  and  are  not  found  in  terra  ixed  with  the  palatine  teeth, 

'as  in  LeticiQpfrca ;    the  operculum  is  terminated  by  two 

ispities,  whilst  in  the  genus  just  mentioned  it  is  simple.  Only 

one  species  of  EteUs  is  known;  its  body  is  elongated,  ihe 

muzzle  IS  rather  obtuse*  the  eyes  very  large,  and  the  outer 

■rays  of  the  tail-fin  are  elongated;  this  fish  (the  E.  carhun- 

cuius,  Cuv.  and  VaL  >  is  also  remarkable  for  its  brilliunt  red 

Colour,  and  is  adorned  with  longitudinal  g<jlden  stripes.     It 

IS  found  iti  the  region  of  ihe  Seychelle  Islands,  north  of 

ladagascar. 

8.  Niphon  (Cuv.  and  Val.):  this  Rcnua  is  founded  on  a 
tingle  sp<?cies  found  in  the  Japanese  Sea,  and  is  remarkable 

ifor  the  large  spines  with  which  the  opcrcula  are  armed  ;  the 
pretjporcidum  is  lilrougly  dentated  at  its  margin  and  furnished 
With  a  lonf7  and  powerful  spine  at  its  angle,  and  the  uper- 
fculum  has  threo  of  thei»Q  large  spines;   the  first  dor^ial  is 

llarge,  and  its  spinous  rays  are  strong;  the  body^s  some- 
what elongated,  and  Ihc  head  is  pointed.    The  authors  last 

ftjuoted  ajiply  lo  this  species  the  name  jV.  sprnosus. 

9.  En*}plomi  iLac6iicde)  is  also  founded  upon  a  single 
lipecies  (from  Australia)  originally  described  in  While's 
•Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales/  in  which  work 
the  Hhh  in  mistaken  for  a  Ck^tadortt  no  doubt  from  its  bhort, 
fleep,  and  compressed  form,  and  produced  muzzle.     Like 

tlhe  true  perches,  it  has  two  dorsal  fins,  but  these  are 
auch  extended  in  the  vertical  direction;  the  third  ray  of 
the  first  dorsal  is  very  large,  and  long,  and  the  six  anterior 
rays  of  the  second  dorsal  are  also  mudi  elongated  ;  the  in- 
lyru-orhital  is  denticulated,  and  so  is  the  preoperculum 
fvhich  is  moreover  furnished  with  a  strong  spine;  the  oper- 
culum is  simple,  i.e.  destitute  of  spines:  it  is  the  Enoplosu9 
armatm  of  Cuv.  and  Val,  a  fi.^h  of  small  size,  being  seldom 
rnnre  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  body  is 
adorned  with  seven  or  eight  black  bands  on  a  silvery 
ground:  sotue  of  these  bands  however  are  abbreviated. 

10.  D\ph}*rion  (Kuhl  and  Van  Hasselt),  like  the  two 
preceding  genera,  contains  but  one  species  {Diploprion 
bifascintnm  of  the  authors  just  quoted).  This  liih  is  of  a 
«bort  and  high  fL>rm,  having  a  large  head  homewhal  obtusely 

errainaJed  in  front;  its  colour  is  yellow;  a  broad  black 
t^eriical  mark  runs  throu^jh  the  eye,  and  a  still  br<jader  band 
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crosses  the  body.   The  infra-ortital  is  enlirt*.  ft/cl 

lum  is  denticulated,  and  the  operculum  U  a' 
slrorjg  spines.     It  is  found  off  ihc  coast  of  .K 

11.  /I/;o^ort(Lac6p<Sdc).  In  this  genus  the 
dorsal  fins  nre  small  in  antero-posteriyr  exi 
separated  ;  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  i 
what  suddenly  less  deep  behind  the  second  ^ 
is  without  scales,  large,  and  obtuse  in  fj 
very  large  and  easily  dislodged  ;  the  pi  ^ 
culated.     Mimy  species  of  tin 
seas,  but  thnt  which  is  most   l 
muUorum}\^  found  in  the  Meuuw.^i» 
rarely  more  than  five  or  six  inches  hi  le 
red  colour,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  fci--  _,  .... 
tail-fin;  there  is  also  generally  a  spot  of  the  »AtOf  j 
near  each  angle  of  this  fin,  another  on  the  poftie|j 
and  a  brown  lint  between  the  eye  and  the  tip  t*f 
Besides  these  larger  blotches,  liie  body  i«  marked  i 
black  specks. 

VL  C/iei/odipteras  (Lac^pftde)  has  Iftrjrer  jmn 
niirtcd  with  the  ordinary  ones;   the  pr  m 

cul.ited,  and  the  operculum  is  entire. 

I'd,  Pamatmua  (Cuv.  and  Val).    Iti  ini>  gt-n 
fins  are  small  in  antero-posterior  extent,  and 
rated;  the  second  dorsal  fin  and  tJie  aual  6us 
covered  with  small  scales;  the  body  is  somew 
and  thick;  the  liead  is  large,  and  the  eyes  ve  _ 
opercula  are  covered  with  scales ;  those  on  the  body 
and  easily  dislodged. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known,  the 
telexcopium  of  Risso,  and  this  is  ^aid  to  be  exce^ 
living,  it  appears,  in  very  deep  water,     Ri&so 
Nice,  where  llie  species  has  been  found,  only  I 
were    taken   during    thirty  years,      Tlie    indti 
which  MM.  Cavier  and  Vulencieune&'s  deiscnpl 
was  about  twenty  inches  (French  measure)  hi  l(    ^ 
colour  of  this  Hish  is  brownish-violet,  with  blue  lull 
rellections.      The  authors  just   mentioned  do  mi 
quite  saltsfiud  as  to  the  true  athniUe*  of  this  geouL 

14.  Ambijssis  (Cuv,  and  Val).  This  genus  is  fooi  ' 
a  small  fish  found  off  the  coast  of  thu  Isle  of 
principal  characters  con&ist  in  the  double  series  of 
lations  on  the  lower  poriiuii  of  the  prcoperculuoit 
lated  infra-orbital,  a  protractile  mouth,  and  i 
cuinbent  s|)ine  in  front  of  the  first  dor&al  tiximfSB 
of  which  is  directed  forwards.  In  the  l\/riu  of  lb«M|l 
approaches  the  common  perch.  It  is  the  Am^'p'it  Ol^ 
m£»r*on*i  (Cuv.  and  Val) :  a  second  species  is  fi-jtii^  :f  4r 
Malabar  coast,  and  there  are  sevenu  in  ' 
most  of  which  are  described  by  Hamilton,  . 
of  the  Fishes  found  in  the  River  Ganges  aiuii;*  I!:,';  a' 
under  the  generic  name  ChancLt, 

\b.  Aspro   (Cuv. and  Val)»  The   species  of    ' 
have  the  body  elongated,  silender,  and   appi^ 
cylindricaHbrra :  the  eye  is  moderate,  an^ 
upper  part  of  the  head;  the   muzzle    is 
mouth  is  rather  small;  the  first   and    se 
widely  separated,  and  the  ventral  fins  ure  l 
cies  are  known;  one  found  m  the  Rhone,  i,-. 
some  other  rivers  of  France,  is  about  six  or  -•. 
in  length,  of  a  reddish  or  yelluwibh  brown  colo 
four  bhick  bands  extending  acrosii  the  hack.  It  ; 
vulgaris  of  Cuv.  and  Val,  and  Perca  as f  era  of  I 
second  species  of  A&pr<j(the  A.  Zingel^  C.  and  "V 
the  Danube  and   its   tributaries,    attains   a  tu 
size. 

16.  fjTammistes  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  The  species  «aiB|iJk 
this  genus  have  small  scales ;  their  operculum  and  pit^ 
culum  are  armed  witli  spines,  but  not  denticaUloi;  ^ 
anal  fin  has  no  distinct  sjntious  rays;  the  ^  ^ 
uiiKlL^ralely  deep,  somewhat  compressed,  at. 
deep  towards  the  tail;  the  head  is  modtr...^:.  , -b-^ 
eyes  moderate»and  the  firatand  second  dor&al  ^u^^st^^0 
near  each  other. 

The  Grammistes  oruntalis  (Cuv.  and  Val 
its  colour  is  deep  brown,  and  the  head  and  I 
with  numerous  longitudinal  white   lines  ;   tho  uui 
these  lines,  it  NTould  appear,  varies  in  different  ii  ' 
Inhabits  the  Indiim  seas.    This  genus  teruiinal 
division  of  the  PercoUie^  of  Cuvicr  and  Val 
section  sufficiently  extensive  both  as  to  genera 
and  (if  we  except  a  few  specie*)  in  all  ptobabL 
one. 
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The  second  division  comprises  those  species  in  which  the 
first  or  spinous  dorsal  is  united  with  the  second  or  soft- 
rayed  dorsal,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  fin,  and  is  com- 
posed cliieflv  of  the  great  genus  Serranus.    [Serranus.] 

The  third  division  emhraces  those  Pcicoid  fishes  which 
differ  from  the  preceding  in  having  less  than  seven  bran- 
chioslegous  rays.  The  principal  genera  contained  in  this 
division  are  noticed  under  the  proper  heads ;  like  the  Ser- 
rani,  they  have  the  first  and  second  dorsal  fins  united,  but 
tlicre  is  often  a  deep  emargination  between  the  spinous  and 
soft- rayed  portion.  The  fourth  division  is  composed  of  such 
species  as  have  more  than  five  soft  rays  to  the  ventral  fins, 
and  more  than  seven  branchiostegous  rays.  It  contains  the 
following  genera: — 

1.  Myripristis  (Cuv.  and  Val.),"or  fishes  having  the  above 
characters,  combined  with  a  short  deep  and  somewhat  com- 
pressed form  of  body,  which  is  suddenly  contracted  near  the 
tail,  and  furnished  with  large  and  strongly  serrated  scales, 
the  head  large,  the  mouth  also  large,  and  the  eye  moderate ; 
the  pveoperculum  is  denticulated,  and  the  operculum  is  ser- 
rated, and  produced  into  a  strong  and  large  spine  ;  there  is 
a  strong  spinous  ray  in  front  of  the  ventral  (Ins,  and  three 
or  four  spines  in  front  of  the  anal,  one  of  which  at  least  is 
large :  the  first  and  second  dorsals  are  almost  separated  by  a 
deep  emargination.  Tlie  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  Uie 
tropical  seas  of  both  the  old  and  new  world,  and  are  usually 
of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length  ;  their  colouring  is  usually  very  brilliant. 

2.  /fo/ocffw/ri/m  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  This  genus,  like  the  last, 
contains  fishes  of  very  brilliant  colouring,  the  prevailing 
hue  being  shades  of  red.  It  differs  chiefly  from  Myri- 
pristis in  having  a  strong  spine  on  the  angle  of  the  pre- 
operculum:  the  operculum  is  strongly  serrated,  and  armed 
With  large  spines.  Tlie  species  are  found  in  the  seas  of  tro- 
pical climates. 

*.  3.  Beryx{C\x\.  and  Val.).  In  this  genus  there  is  no  spine 
on  the  angle  of  the  preoperculum,  and  it  moreover  has  but 
one  rather  short  dorsal  fin,  which  is  not  emarginated. 
[Beryx.] 

In  this  division  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  also  place 
I>r.  Shaw's  genus  Trachic/Uhys,  founded  on  a  fish  from 
the  coast  of  New  Holland  (7*.  At^tralis,  Shaw),  which 
apparently  differs  cliietly  in  having  a  double  keel  on  the 
^domen,  which  is  strongly  seriated;  the  preoperculum  is 

/iO'med  with  a  spine. 

;  In  the  fifth  division  of  Percoid  fishes  the  ventral  fins  are 
jiaced  in  advance  of  the  pectorals.  It  contains  the  genera 
TTrachinus,  Percis,  Pinguipes,  Percophis,  and  Urcmoscopus. 

'     In  the  sixth  and  last  division  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 

.'behind  the  pectorals.    It  comprises  the  genera  Sphyrcena, 

'  I\iralepis,  and  Polynemus. 

PERCIVAL.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  well  known  for  his  writ- 
ings  on  medical  and  moral  subjects,  was  born  at  Warrington 
in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1 74U.  He  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  sister,  having  lost  both  his  parents  at 
an  early  age,  and  received  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  nis  native  town.  Having  chosen  the  medical 
profession,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
ne  studied  for  three  years.     He  afterwards  visited  London 

'and  Leyden,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  both  of  these 
places,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Leyden  in  1765.    In 

'■"1767  he  settled  in  practice  at  Manchester,  and  quickly  met 
with  great  success,  being  highly  respected  by  all  classes  for 

'bis  professional  talents  as  well  as  for  his  high  moral  and 
Tcligious  worth. 

Amidst  his  professional  avocations,  he  found  time  for  the 
pursuit  of  many  experimental  inquiries  on  subjects  connected 
with  medicine;  and  possessing  considerable  eloquence,  he 
w«s  fond  of  scientific  discussion,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  foundation  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society.    This  institution  originated  in  a  weekly  meeting  of 

'literary  men,  who  used  to  assemble  at  Dr.  Percival's  house 
for  the  purposes  of  conversing  and  reading  papers  on  medical 
and  scientific  subjects.  A  number  of  these  communications, 
many  of  them  by  Dr.  Percival  himself,  were  cullected  and 
published  in  1781,  and  were  so  well  received,  that  a  regular 
or&:anised  '  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society '  was  estab- 
lished, of  which  Dr.  Percival  was  elected  the  first  president, 
and  which  has  since  numbered  among  its  members  many 
distinguished  persons,  and  produced  many  volumes  of 
Valuable  Transactions. 

Dr.  Percival  endeavoured  to  establish  public  lectures  on 
mathematics,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts  in  Manchester, 
P.  C,  No  1093, 


but  was  not  able  to  succeed.  He  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  during  the  later  period  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy,  and  he  published  several  popular 
works  on  this  subject.  In  his  religious  tenets  he  was  a 
strict  dissenter  from  the  church  of  England,  but  was  very 
temperate  and  unobtrusive  in  his  opinions.  He  died,  uni- 
versally respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  on  the 
30th  August,  1804. 

Dr.  Percival  published  many  works.  Most  of  his  earlier 
writings  (which  were  chiefly  on  medical  and  philosophical 
subjects,  such  as  the  therapeutical  actions  of  medicines,  on 
which  he  made  many  experiments)  appeared  in  the  form  of 
memoirs  in  the  •Philosophical  Transactions  '  of  London  or 
Manchester,  and  were  afterwards  collected  and  published 
in  one  volume,  which  came  out  in  17C7,  London,  8vo.,  with 
the  title  of  *  Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental.*  To  this 
two  other  volumes  were  afterwards  added,  one  in  1773,  and 
the  other  in  1778.  These  essays  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  acquired  the  author  considerable  reputation.  Ono 
of  them  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  the  different  preparations  of  cinchona.  Dr.  Percival 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
bark  possessed  the  greatest  eflicacy ;  subsequent  experience 
however  has  not  supported  this  opinion.  Another  of  these 
essays  contains  an  excellent  and  complete  account  of  the 
medical  properties  of  columbaroot;  but  the  most  interest- 
ing of  them,  which  was  first  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  'Manchester  Philosophical  Transactions,'  consists  of 
a  detail  of  a  number  of  researches  on  the  mode  of  action  of 
medicines  on  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids.  Besides 
the  'Essays,*  we  may  mention  some  'Observations  and 
Experiments  on  Water,'  Lend.,  1 768,  8vo. ;  '  Observations 
on  the  Poison  of  Lead,'  1774,  8vo. ;  'Moral  and  Literary 
Dissertations,'  Warrington,  1784,  8vo. ;  'A  Father's  In- 
structions, consisting  of  Moral  Tales,  Fables,  and  Reflec- 
tions, designed  to  promote  the  Love  of  Virtue,*  London, 
1 788,  8vo. ;  '  Medical  Ethics,  or  a  Code  of  Institutes  and 
Precepts  adapted  to  the  Professional  Conduct  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,'  Manchester,  1803,  8vo.  This  work  was 
republished  with  additions  in  1827.  Besides  what  we  have 
mentioned,  Dr.  Percival  wrote  many  other  papers  on  differ- 
ent subjects.  All  his  works  were  collected  and  published 
together  after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1807.  To  this  edition' is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  life  and 
writings,  and  a  selection  from  his  literary  correspondence. 

PERCNO'iPTERUS.    [Vulturid.«.] 

PERCUSSION,  CENTRE  OF,  the  point  of  a  system 
which  moves  about  a  fixed  axis,  at  which  a  force  may  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  pressure  on  the  axis. 
Its  distance  from  the  axis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  centre 
of  oscillation.    [Oscillation.] 

PERCUSSION,  in  medicine,  is  the  method  of  eliciting 
sounds  by  striking  the  surface  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  condition  of  the  organs  subjacent  to  the 
parts  struck. 

This  means  of  diagnosis  was  first  employed  by  Aven- 
brugger  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  it  was  afterwards 
extensively  adopted  by  Corvisart  in  investigating  the  dis- 
eases of  the  hearty  but  its  value,  like  that  oi  all  the  other 
branches  of  auscultation,  was  not  fully  appreciated  till  Laen- 
nee  made  them  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  study.  Since  his 
time  its  value  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  labours 
of  M.  Piorry. 

Everybody  knows  that  when  a  hollow  body  is  struck, 
there  is  a  vibration  produced  in  the  air  within  it,  which 
being  communicated  through  the  walls  to  the  external  air, 
produces  a  ringing  sound,  whose  tone  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  hollow  body,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
many  other  circumstances ;  but  that  if  the  same  body  be 
filled  with  a  fluid  or  a  nearly  solid  substance,  no  other  sound 
is  produced  than  that  which  results  from  the  striking  to- 
gether of  two  solid  bodies  of  the  same  materials,  as  the  wall 
of  the  cavity  and  the  substance  with  which  it  is  struck. 
On  these  circumstances  the  practice  of  percussion  is  based. 
If  any  part  of  the  body  beneath  which  there  is  a  hollow 
organ,  or  one  containing  air  in  tubes,  be  struck,  a  resonance 
is  produced ;  if  any  part  which  lies  over  a  solid  or  a  fluid  be 
similarly  struck,  the  sound  emitted  is  merely  the  dull  noise 
of  two  solid  and  rather  soft  bodies. 

The  modes  of  employing  percussion  are  various.    The 
simplest  and  most  convenient  is  to  place  one  finger  of  the 
left  hand  flat  upon  the  part  to  be  examined,  and  to  stri^ 
it  lightly  but  rather  sharply  with  the  ends  of  the  three  ^ 
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Angers  of  tho  right  hand  set  close  together  on  the  same 
level.  Instruments  called  pleximeters  have  been  invented 
by  M.  Piorry  and  others,  and  are  sometimes,  though  now 
rarely,  used;  they  are  conipo>:ed  of  small  plates  of  cork, 
india-rubber,  light  wood,  or  ivory,  which  being  held  either 
by  their  edges  or  by  a  handle,  are  placed  on  the  part  to  be 
examined,  and  struck  with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  small  ham- 
mer. There  is  however  no  important  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  and  the  use  of  the  fingers  alone  is  much 
more  convenient.  It  is  indeed  sufficient  to  strike  the  un- 
guarded surface  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers;  but  this 
method  has  no  advantage  to  compensate  for  tho  pain  which 
it  sometimes  produces,  and  which  is  effectually  prevented 
by  the  intervention  of  the  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  blows  are  always  given  with  the 
same  or  an  exactly  estimated  degree  of  force,  and  that  they 
should  fall  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  to  be 
examined. 

Percussion  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  abdominal  organs.  The  particular 
symptoms  which  are  obtained  bv  it  in  each  disease  are  de- 
tailed, with  their  other  signs,  in  the  articles  devoted  to  each. 
[Phthisis;  Heart,  Diskases  of,  &c.]  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  state  the  general  rules  to  be  observed. 

The  lungs  being  chieHy  composed  of  tub(;s  and  cells  filled 
with  air,  tliere  is  a  certain  degree  of  resonance  when  the 
chest  over  any  part  of  them  is  struck ;  but  the  character  of 
the  sound  varies  somewhat  both  in  intensity  and  in  tone 
according  to  the  part  of  the  chest  examined,  and  the  thick- 
ness and  softness  or  hardness  of  its  walls :  in  all  parts  how- 
ever, when  the  lungs  are  healthy,  there  is  resonance.  When 
however  the  lung  is  co\ered  by  fluid,  or  has  the  quantity  of 
air  in  it  lessened  by  obstruction  of  the  air-tubes,  or  by  de- 
posits of  fluid  or  solid  substances  in  or  around  the  cells,  the 
resonance  of  the  chest  directly  over  the  part  aflected  is 
diminished  or  entirely  lost,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  only 
sound  obtained  by  pel-cus^ion  is  the  dull  sound  of  the  con- 
tact of  the  fingers  with  the  wall  of  the  chest.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  air-cells  are  dilated,  and  the  lungs  con- 
tain a  greater  proportion  of  air  than  is  natural  to  them,  as 
in  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  the  resonance  of  the  chest  is  in 
a  corresponding  degree  increased.  The  various  degrees  be- 
tween perfect  dullness,  such  as  ocours  when  the  lung  is 
covered  by  fluid  [H  YDHOTHORAx],or  rendered  solid  by  inflam- 
mation [Lungs,  Diseases  of],  or  by  tubercular  deposition 
[Phthisis],  and  the  highebt  degree  of  resonance  in  emphy- 
sema, are  numerous,  but  are  of  course  appreciable  only  by 
a  very  practised  ear  and  hand.  To  them  the  evidence  they 
atlbrd  is  scarcely  less  valuable  than  that  obtained  from  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope,  with  which  the  praci  ice  of  percussion 
should,  tn  all  diseases  of  the  chest,  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  chest,  when  struck  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  emits  a  duller  sound  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  rest  of  its  walls.  In  the  natural  size  of 
the  heart  this  region  occupies  a  spac«  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  square,  situated  just  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
at  the  level  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  ribs.  When  either  the 
heart  itself  is  enlarged,  or  a  quantitv  of  fluid  is  accumulated 
in  the  pericardium,  the  extent  of  this  less  resonant  region  is 
increased  in  a  corresponding  de;^ree ;  but  the  changes  of 
sound  which  it  emits  depend  greatly  on  the  coincident  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  anterior 
margins  overlap  the  front  of  the  heart. 

By  percussion  on  the  abdomen  one  may  obtain  informa- 
tion, approximating  to  truth,  of  the  size  of  all  the  solid  or- 
gans, by  the  extent  of  tho  dullness  of  sound  in  their  respec- 
tive regions ;  and  of  the  degrees  of  inflation,  and  even  of  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  canal  and  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform ;  but  the  evi- 
dence thus  obtained  is  on  the  whole  less  definite  in  the  dis- 
eases of  tho  abdominal  organs  than  in  those  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  best  account  of  diagnosis  by  percussion  is 
Ju  the  works  of  M.  Piorry. 

(De  la  Percussion  mediate,  Paris,  1828 ;  and  Du  Proccdc 
operatoire,  &c.,  1830.) 

PERCY,  THE  FAMILY  OF,  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous in  England. 

Pony  was  in  use  as  a  name  of  addition  in  England  as 
early  as  tlie  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  This  fact  we  learn 
from  a  most  indisputable  authority,  Domesday  Book,  where 
we  find  William  de  Percy  holding  numerous  manors  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  York,  ft  is  presumed  that  he  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  duke  of  Normandy, 


and  as  there  ore  three  places  called  Percy  in  Lftvci  N* 
mandy,  it  is  a  very  reasonable  supposition  that  the  L123 
was  derived  from  residence  at  one  of  those  places. 

From  this  William  descended  several  pcrsoas  of  iheiiMe 
who  occur  in  the  chronicles  and  as  benefactors  lothechura, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  another  William  de  P«f 
died  without  male  issue,  leaving  two  granddaughtera  (ehir 
dren  of  a  son  who  died  before  him)  his  heirs.  The»e  grtat 
heiresses  made  splendid  marriages;  Maud  marrjuuj  ihi 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  Aenes,  Josceline  of  Louvaio.  a  bn- 
ther  of  Adeliza,  the  second  wife  of  king  Henr}*  I.  By  the  desk 
of  Maud,  without  issue,  the  descendants  of  Agnes  b^ttai 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  first  race  of  Percvs,  and  tin; 
adopted  the  name  of  Percy  as  their  name  of  additioD. 

This  Josceline,  who  was  the  male  ancestor  of  the  Penv 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  English  history,  jni 
the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  one  of  the  mo&t  ifiii' 
trious  in  Europe.  One  of  his  sons  was  active  acioc*  tli 
barons  at  the  time  when  King  John  grante<l  the  ^ 
charter,  and  his  descendants,  for  two  centuries  after  hiilK 
were  conspicuous  on  all  occasions  when  the  barons  aeftiii 
a  body.  It  was  a  Henry  de  Percy  who,  in  the  rap  i 
Edward  I.,  acquired  Alnwick  and  other  lands  in  Norttai- 
berland,  which  thenceforward  became  the  county  to  tU 
the  Percys  are  particularly  supposed  to  belong.  W'arkraei 
was  granted  to  his  son. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  on  a  fev  cf  ih 
more  prominent  circumstances.  Anot  her  Henry  de  Pea. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  married  Mary  of  L:r.r»a«, 
daughter  of  Henry  (Plantagenet)  earl  of  I^ncaster.  pui- 
son  of  King  Henry  III.  This  marriage  brought  ib» 
ceeding  Percys  into  near  alliance  with  the  crown,  acdtb 
two  sons  who  issued  from  it  were  raude  the  one*:^ 
Northumberland,  the  other  earl  of  Worcester.  Boti  j« 
titles  were  conferred  by  King  Richard  II. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Worcester  soon  ceased  in  tliis  &». 
the  earl  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion  agair^ii  Li; 
Henry  IV.,  and  being  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  saon  ite 
the  battle  which  was  fought  near  that  town.  latbesai 
battle  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  nephew  of  theeariofWu- 
rester,  son  to  the  elder  brother,  the  earl  of  Nortlinmberitil 
was  slain;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  IiiniWC  an- 
easy  under  the  rule  of  his  near  relative  Ileaij  jr^  *b 
slain  by  the  posse  comitatus  of  Yorkshire  in  Wvi. 

The  son  of  Hotspur  was  restored  by  Henry  X.tstbi 
title  of  earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  slain'altbentili 
of  St.  Alban*s  in  1455,  and  his  son,  the  third  etrl££iC 
the  battle  of  Towton,  1460.  llie  fourili  earl  wasihioat 
tumult  at  Thirsk,  in  1489.  The  fifth  carl  died  in  cmii 
1527.  He  is  the  tarl  whose  'Household  Book  is |i^ 
lished,  a  volume  which  exhibits  very  much  of  the  nv«a 
of  the  time  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  The  sixth  eidb 
son,  died  also  in  peace,  in  1537. 

As  the  sixth  earl  died  without  issue,  there  was  dtoV 
lest  the  honours  of  this  great  family  should  be  lo^t.  fitv 
next  heii*  male  descended  from  an  attainted  member  of  ill 
family,  and  so  could  not  succeed.  1 1  seems  to  have OM 
intended  that  the  title  of  Northuniherland  bhould  pasi  £«■ 
them,  for  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  intde,ly 
King  Edward  VI.,  duke  of  Northumberland.  His  hcifl« 
was  however  short-lived,  and  he  beiu^  dead  and  attusvi 
Queen  Mary  restored  the  male  heir  or  Percy  to  the  eadte 
of  Northumberland.  But  the  same  evil  futc  pursued  kift 
He  engaged  in  rebellion  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  aadw 
put  to  death  at  York,  in  1572.  His  brother  Henn  Pb? 
succeeded,  in  virtue  prHmitation  in  the  patent  of  re3i4X3W 
granted  by  Queen  Mary.  This  earl  came  10  a  violent  di 
being  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  found  dead  io  hisbei 
shot  with  three  pistol-bullets.  Tliis  was  iu  15&5.  AIk 
him  were  several  other  earls  of  Northumberland  of'Ji 
family,  the  last  of  whom  was  earl  Josceline,  the  cle\eBik 
earl,  who  died  at  Turin,  in  1670,  being  then  aged  iwsXf 
six.  In  this  earl  the  principal  male  line  of  Percy  htnm 
extinct.  There  were  living  at  the  time  persons  who  bcli«Ted 
themselves  to  be  of  the  blood,  and  some  of  them  indi«putablj 
were  so,  but  only  one  of  them,  a  trunk-maker,  at  iXiWa. 
whose  descent  is  very  dubious,  prosecuted  any  claim  totk 
honours  of  the  flimily,  and  his  claim  was  disallowed. 

Josceline,  earl  of  Northumberland,  left  an  only  daudiSC 
and  heir,  lady  Elizabeth  Percy.  This  great  lady  inarriei 
first,  Henry  Cavendish,  earl  of  Ogle,  who  thercujion  twk 
the  name  of  Percy.  He  died  very  soon  after  the  marria^'- 
She  was  then  contracted  to  Thomas  Thynue,  £tfq.»  nhom 
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assassinated  just  at  the  time  in  Pall-MalU  She  then  mar- 
ried, in  IGS2.  Cbarlcs  Seyroour,  duke  of  Somer&oU  who  un- 
dertook to  relinquish  hb  hereditary  name,  and  to  call  him* 
self  and  hU  posterity  by  the  name  of  Percy,  Such  was  tlie 
delerrainaliou  to  keep  up  the  splendid  name.  Some  time 
aAer  however  the  duke  was  lehased  from  the  ohligation^ 
and  retained  his  name  of  Seymour 

The  duke  of  Somerset  had  Algernon,  his  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Soracrnet,  who  was  created,  in  174U,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  remainder  to  his  son-inlaw  Sir 
Hugh  Srnithson.  who  had  married  lady  Elizabeth  Seymour, 
his  only  driuphler  and  heir. 

Sir  Hugh  Sroithson  became  earl  of  North uraherland  on 
the  death  of  his  falber-in  law*  when  he  look  the  name  Qf 
Percy*  In  1766  he  was  crealed  duke  of  Northuinherland. 
From  him  de^scend  the  three  existing  peersi  of  the  family  of 
Percy,  namely,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of 
Beverley,  ai^d  lurd  Prudiioe, 

A  large  history  of  the  family  may  be  read  in  ColHui's 
*  Peerage,*  especially  in  the  edition  of  1779  ;  but  there  are 
valuablo  parta  of  the  history  in  earlier  editions,  which  are 
IherR  left  out* 

PERCY,  THOMAS,  D.D,  (horn  1728.  died  1811),  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  was  the 
aon  of  a  (jroccr  at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  where  he  wai. 
born.  He  airecled  to  bo  considered  of  the  noble  huuse  uf 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  or  it  iia:*  been  affecled  for 
liim;  hut  hb  better  and  surur  honour  is  that  he  was  the 
maker  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  by  his  valuable  writings 
and  the  honourable  discharge  of  hii  episcopal  duties  has 
reared  for  himself  a  high  and  permanent  re  pu  la  lion.  He 
was  educated  at  Chri«t-Cburch,  Oxfuirl,  and  early  in  life 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Kaston  Mauduit,  on  ^hieh  he  re- 
fiitled,  and  the  rectory  of  Wilby. 

He  be^an  his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  what 
purports  lu  be  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  a  novel, 
together  with  other  matters  connected  w  itli  the  poetry  and 
literature  of  that  people.  This  is  a  ti^nulaiion  by  hira  from 
a  Portuguese  manuscript*  This  was  soon  followed  by  an- 
other work,  entitled  *  Miscellaneous  Pieces  relatinj;^  to  the 
Oiine^e/  He  next  published  translations  from  the  Tcelandic 
.of  five  pieces  of  Runic  poetry.  Tbesc  appeared  in  176 1,  1 762, 
mxkd  1763,  In  1764  he  publishedanow  version  of 'Solomon's 
Song/  with  a  commentary  and  notes ;  and  in  1 765,  a  *  Key  to 
^^  New  Testament,'  which  has  been  reprinted  several  time?;, 
the  same  year,  I76d,  appeared  the  work  by  which  ho  is 
llest  known,  and  wbicb  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
"pleasing  works  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  to 
jWbich  ho  gave  the  title  of  *  Rehques  of  Antient  Engiijih 
poetry/  It  contains  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  English  bal- 
lads; many  very  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  by  tbe  poets  of  the 
SlLzabethan  period  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding  ;  a 
|few  extracts  iVoni  the  lai'ger  writings  of  the  poets  of  those 
jMtnods,  and  a  few  lyrical  pieces  by  modem  writers.  Each 
piece  is  well  illustrated.  There  have  been  several  editions  of 
sty  the  last  of  which  is  in  a  cheap  form,  in  one  octavo 

The  publication  of  so  popular  and  pleasing  a  work  na- 
turally drew  altention  to  the  author  or  ediior,  and  parti- 
eialarly  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland  look 
notice  of  one  who  bore  their  name,  and  in  or  about  1766  he 
was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  in  the  family,  In  17C9  he 
wa^  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king  \  in  1778,  dean  of 
Cerlislo  ;  and  in  1782,  bitihop  of  Dromore. 

Durini;  ihc  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  he 
continued  his  literary  labours.  In  1770  ho  printed  the 
North iimberliind  Household- Book/and  a  pieni,  the  subject 
t>f  wliith  IS  counecled  with  the  history  of  the  Percy  futnily, 
cailt-fi  'The  liBiniil  of  Warkworlh.*  In  the  same  year  up- 
ed  his  translation,  with  notes,  of  *  The  Northern  Anti- 

[tieV  by  Mens.  Mallet,    The  assistance  which  he  gave 

other  authors  is  often  acknowliidged  by  them,  and  espe- 
eially  l»y  Mr.  NichoU,  in  several  of  his  works. 

When  he  became  an  Irish  bishop,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  devote  himsetf  almost  en tirelv  ti)  liisdioceso*  He  reiided 
tcoxti  that  lime  almost  consiantly  at  the  palace  of  Dromure, 
where  he  lived  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  After  a  life 
ill  the  main  prosperous  and  happy,  he  tasted  of  some  of  the 
alflictioiis  of  uioLtulity.  In  1782  be  lost  an  only  son.  His 
;  ^ye-sighi  failed  him,  and  be  became  at  length  totally  blind. 
^e  died  at  the  palace  of  Dromore,  September  30,  I^IL 

PERDICCAS,  the  son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  tbe  gene* 

Is  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror  on  his 


death-bed  delivered  his  royal  sig^net,  thus  apparently  in- 
tending to  designate  him  as  protector  or  regent  of  his  vast 
empire.  Alexander's  wife  Roxana  was  then  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife,  Slatira,  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  situation.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Macedonian  generals  agreed  to  recognise  as 
king.  Arrhidasus,  a  natural  son  of  Phdip.  a  youth  of  weak 
intellects,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  child  of  Roxana 
should  prove  a  son,  ho  should  be  associated  in  the  throne 
With  ArrhidjBus.  Perdircas  contented  himself  with  the 
comtiiand  of  the  household  troops  which  guarded  ihu  person 
of  Km,^  Arrhidious,  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality 
the  guardian  of  the  weak  king  and  the  minister  of  the  whole 
empire.  He  distributed  among  the  chief  generals  the  go- 
vernment of  the  various  provinces,  or  rarher  kingdoms,  sub- 
ject to  Alexander's  sway;  Antipater  had  Macedonia  and 
Oroece ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace ;  Eumenes,  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia;  Anligonus,  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor;  and  Pto* 
lemy  had  Egypt.  For  the  distribution  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces see  Justinufi  (xiii.  5).  Roxana,  being  soon  after  deli- 
vered of  a  son,  who  was  called  Alexander,  became  jealous 
of  Statira,  firom  fear  that  the  chdd  she  was  pregnant  with 
might  prove  a  rival  of  her  own  son ;  and  in  order  to  remove 
her  apprehensions,  Perdiccas  did  not  scruple  to  put  Staiira 
to  death.  Ho  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himiielf  by  an 
alliance  with  Antipater,  whoso  daughter  he  asked  in  mar- 
riage, while  at  the  same  ttme  ho  was  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  Olympias,  Alexander's 
mother,  who  hated  Antipater,  favoured  this  last  alliance. 
Antipater,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who  in  the  end  obtained  neither. 
The  other  generals,  who  had  become  satraps  of  extensive 
countries,  considered  themselves  independent,  and  refused 
to  submit  to  Perdiccas  and  his  puppet  kings.  Perdiecas 
above  all  fearing  Anligonus  as  the  one  most  likely  to  thwart 
his  views,  sought  to  destroy  him,  but  Antij^onua  es^caped  to 
Antipater  in  MacedoniBi  and  represented  to  bira  the  nece»- 
sity  of  uniting  agahist  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdieca«* 
Antipater,  having  just  brought  to  a  succe*>ful  termination  a 
war  against  the  Aihenianst  prepared  fo  march  into  Asia,  and 
Ptolemy  joined  the  confederacy  against  Perdiccas.  The 
latter,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia  with  .\ri  hideous  and  Alex* 
ander  the  infant  son  of  Roxana,  held  a  couiicil,  in  which 
Antipater,  Anligonus,  and  Ptoliimy  being  declared  rebel 
against  the  royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  agaii^ 
them  was  arranged.  Eumenes,  who  remained  faithful 
Perdiccas,  was  appointed  to  make  head  against  Antipal 
and  Antigonus,  while  Perdiccas,  having  with  him  the  tw 
kings,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  He  was  how- 
ever unsuccessful,  owintj  to  his  ill-concerted  measures:  ho 
lost  a  number  of  men  in  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  rest  became  discontented,  and  in  the  end  Perdiccas  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  n.c.  321,  after  holding  his  power  for 
two  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Eumenes.  who  had 
been  more  successful  against  Antipater  tn  Asia  Minor,  car* 
ried  on  the  war  for  some  years,  but  was  at  lust  heiraVLMl  by 
his  own  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  put  him 
to  death.     [Eumenks;  Antigonus] 

The  administration  of  Perdiccas  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander is  treated  at  some  length  by  Droysen,  *  Ge^chichte  der 
Nacbfolger  Alexanders.* 

PERDICCAS.    [Wacbdonu.] 

PERDPCIDj^,  the  name  of  a  family,  or,  according  to 
some,  a  subfamily  of  Tetruonidm :  in  the  latter  case  the 
form  s^hould  be  Perdicime. 

lire  genus  Bsrdix^  Briss.,  in  Mr.  Swatnson*a  arrange- 
ment, is  made  to  contain  the  subgenera  iVr^rjr  t  Pari  ridges) ; 
CAtjeiopus  iFiunvolin^} ;  Colurttix  (Quails);  Ptii^pnchus^ 
Sw. ;  and  Ortf/x,  Sti*phens. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Geographicai  atid  Coptftf^-u- 
tiv^  List)  makes  PenticiUfB,  the  first  subfiimily  ot  ihe  TrtraO' 
nhlfe,  contain  the  genera  Lniihorlyx,  Bonap, ;  Orttjx,  Ste- 
phens; Fruttmhrftts,  Briss.;  Perdix,  Boii«p. ;  Sfurtta, 
Bonap. ;  and  Cotuntix,  Temm.  It  must  be  borne  in  tntnd 
that  this  list  relates  only  to  the  birds  of  Eurgpe  and  Nort 
America. 

The  Ptrdicintr,  arcording  to  Mr.  G.  R,Gray*s  arrangeme 
form  also  the  first  subfamily  of  I  hi?  THrannid^^  and  con- 
sist of  the  following  trenera  : — Magittis,  Wagkr  ;  Frane.r>- 
It'rtux,   Bdss, :    BrtHx,   Lath. ;    i^kwna,   BouHp. ;    Lrnva, 
Hodgs. :  Arhoroi/ti/a,  Hodgs.;  Co/«rr^»>.  Bns*. ;  /^'  ' 
cy^u*.  Swains. ;  Ltp<*ni/x,  Viedl.  TRoixoul]:    Ortj,' 
phens  ;  Lophortyx,  Bonap. ;  CaUii^pla,  Wagler ;  U^..„ 
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introduced  into  our  presen'es,  and  is  now  rather 
I  in  some  paria,  especially  m  Suffalk.     But  wo  doubt 
thoiie  who  huvG  iiurc^diii-ed  it  ha%'e  much  reoFOti  to 
with  the  hiijiortalion.     Thi?y  persecute  almost  to 
tiuM  the  Cuuimun  Partridge  [Slarna  cijierea)^  a 
leller  bird,  uhelher  regard  bo  had  lo  rho  sports  of 
Id  or  the  pleasures  of  the  tnble»    They  are  inout  de- 
runners^  and  few  birds  arc  rntiro  calculated  to  in- 
havioiir  of  a  well-bred  and  well-broken  puinter 
ibaii  the  Red-legged  Partridge;  if  anything  can 
puzzle,  that  parirrdi^e  will.     Though  the  tlt^sb  is 
^cy  as  that  of  the  Common  Partridge,  a  well  fed 
p'young  red-legged  partridge,  spht  down  the  back  and 
'  u|)on  a  good  clear  fire,  ii^  not  bad  eaiiug.     It  is  pro- 
^/Vriif  J?  of  the  aiitient  Italians.     Martial  (xiii.  r*J). 
__     to  the  in-line  epicurii^ni  of  the  Romans,  which 
to  have  valued  price  more  than  flavour,  sa)  s 

'Ctirkir  eti  ri'ittls:  «je  >ApU  ilia  ma^U.' 

Francolinua.    (BrissJ 

neric  Character. — Bill  stout,  tuoderale  in  size,  convex 

,  and  slightly  t^urved  down  wards  at  the  tip.     Nr/strils 

,  lateral,  partially  closed  by  a  naked  over-arching  ciem- 

Teal  of  twelve  feathers,  moderate,  slif^hlly  rtiunded, 

I  naked,  four-toed,  tarsi  of  the  raale  armed  with  strong 

.  spurs, 

ku  is  the  genus  Piernisies  of  Wsigler,  and  Ch^etopus  of 
inson. 

rudiraentary  spurs  of  the  Red-legged  Partridgea  be- 
I  ill  the  Francnltnsi  well  developed. 

Tap/acal  Di»iribuiion  qf  the  Genus. — The  old  eonti- 
|,  tt'nd  its  islarnU*    The  f^rm  occurs  in  Europe!,  Asia, 
\frica.    The  Francolins  are  forest  bu-ds,  perehoii  treed, 
ed  on  seeds,  bulbs,  &c. 

Europe  AM  FRANCOLtx. 
'  European  Francolin,  Le  Pttmcolin  d  collier  roujc  of 
French,   Francolino  of  the  ItaHnas,  Fnmcotinus  vul- 
,  is  a  fine  and  handsomo  bird  ;  and  the  pluinage  of  I  he 
;  male  is  rich. 

Goulfl,  who  has  given  beautiful  figures  of  the  male 

bmale,  of  the  natural  size,  in  his '  Girds  of  Europe,'  Kays, 

tie  liird  befoit?  us  we  trace,  or  fancy  we  can  trace,  one 

Dse  unions  through  which  the  splendid- coloured  Phea- 

k  of  the  East  are  united  lo  the  ^ober-coloured  Quuib 

[Partridges  of  the  European  continent^  its  form   aud 

connecting  it  with  the   latter,  while   its  colouring 

Efests  a  relationship  to  the  beautiful  Oriental   genus 

fopofi.    The  near  relationship  which  we  fancy  exists 

Ion  the  genera  Francolinus  and  Tra^opan  consists  in 

t general  style  of  coloming,  in  their  short  spurs,  and  in 

niformation  of  the  beak<     Another  section  of  the  genus 

tlintutt  peculiar  to  Africa,  exhibits  also  a  form  fliffer- 

irora  theae  in  the  structure  of  the  beak,  in  which  par- 

i.ir,  as  veil  as  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  ob* 

ag  food,  it  assimilates  to  Ihe  Oriental  genua  Lopho- 

still  between  these  groups  wo  may  yet  expect  to 

lolhers,  harmonising  with  each  so  as  to  tbrra  a  complete 

^tenation/ 

rselect  Mr*  Gould's  description  as  being  very  accurate. 
>  male,  the  fcathcra  on  the  top  uf  the  head  are  black, 
j^a  margin  of  yellowish  brown  ;  ear- coverts  white  ;  circle 
,  the  eyes,  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  sides  of  the  head 
timat  of  a  deep  blac,k,  below  which  a  broad  chestnut 
t extends  round  the  neck;  wings  and  back  yellowish 
In,  each  feather  having  a  dark  reddish-brown  centre, 
pi  those  of  the  quills,  which  are  barred  with  this  colour; 
I  and  tail-eoverts  while,  barred  with  black,  as  are  also 
^e  luiddte  tail-feathers,  the  outer  ones  being  entirely  black ; 
llreast  aud  lower  parts  Mack  ;  sides  blotched  with  black  and 
Irhite ;  thighs  brosvuish,  barred  with  black ;  under  fail- 
Dverts  chestnut ;  beak  black ;  legs  reddish  ilesh-colour  ^  tarsi 
furred. 

In  the  femalo  the  general  ground-colour  of  the  plumage 
p  yellowish  brown,  darker  on  the  cheeks  and  qui  11- feathers, 
^d  becoming  paler  on  the  under  parts  ;  the  feathers  of  the 
^ack  and  wings  are  marked  as  in  the  male ;  the  breast  and 
indersuiface  irregularly  crossed  with  barb-shaped  marks 
\f  bark  brown  ;  the  rump  and  tail-coverts  boned  alternalely 
|fith  broad  marks  of  obscure  brown  and  narrow  lines  of 
^hite;  under  tiiiUcoverts  chestnut;  beak  brownish;  legs 
ieddish;  tarsi  unarmed.  (Birds  of  liuntpe.) 
Habits,  Food^  <f-c,— This  Fmncvlin  haunts  humid  places, 


perches  on  trcea,  and  feeds,  like  the  Common  Partridgei 
(which,  as  Mr.  Gould  obsen'es,  it  resembles  in  the 
form  of  thf*  bilh,  on  insects,  seeds,  &c.,  but  not  on  bulbs, 
like  others  of  the  gf^nus.  M,  Tcrammck,  in  the  lately  pub- 
lished part  of  his  *  Manuel*  (the  Iburth),  mentions  myrtle* 
berries  and  the  tender  tops  of  herbs  among  its  food,  '  No- 
thing particular  seems  to  be  known  about  its  nest,  &c. 

Localities. — This  species  is  widely  distributed.  M.  Tem- 
minck,  in  the  second  part  of  his  *  Manuel'  (ISiiO)  states  that 
it  inbaUjts  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe,  Sicily,  Malta, 
Sardinia,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  islands  of  the  Aichi- 
pebgo,  and  Turkey.  The  species  is  the  same,  he  adds, 
throughout  Afia  and  in  the  north  of  Africa^  i\s  haunts  being 
marshes  and  prairies. 

Mr,  Gould  says  that  in  Europe  its  habitat  appears  to  bo 
exclusively  confined  lo  the  soul  hern  regions,  as  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  the  Neapolitan  territories,  but  it  is  also  found, 
he  adds,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  He  had  receivctl  it  in  collections 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  M.  Temminck,  in  the 
fourth  part  of  his 'Manner  n 840),  remarks  that  it  is  not 
found  in  Saidinia  nor  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  it  is 
still  abundant  in  the  humid  spots  between  Callaj;ir«ne  and 
Terranova,  but  almost  entirely  annihilated  elsewhere.  In- 
dividuals from  Bengal  and  Persia  ditler  in  nothing,  he  adds, 
from  those  of  Europe. 

Utility  to  Man.— The  flesh  of  this  species  is  highly 
esteemed,  particularly  in  India, 

Asiatic  Francoli.ns. 

The  FrancoHnus  Prjnlicenanus,  Perdix  Ptrnticeriana  of 
Latham,  Ferruginous  and  Grey  Francolin^  appears  to  be 
confined  to  Asia. 

This  species,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  is  the  Teefurot 
the  Mahrattas,  and  is  called  a  partridge  in  the  Dukhun 
(Deccan),  where  it  is  the  most  common  of  birds,  frequenting 
gardens  and  cultivated  hinds.  The  Colonel  describes  the 
irides  as  intense  red  brown,  and  its  length,  inclusive  of  the 
tail  (which  is  three  inches  and  six-tenths)  as  fourteen  inches. 
He  states  that  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  Ghauts,  unless 
in  well  cultivLited  valleys,  and  not  at  all  on  the  mountains. 
It  roosts  on  trees,  in  which  sil nation  the  Colonel,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  shot  them  duriuii:  the  day  time  ;  but  ihi& 
was  a  rare  occurrence.     (ZooL  Proc.,  1 832.) 
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Another  Francolin,  FrancoHnus  spadicefis^  measurinp;  wiih 
ihe  tail  (which  is  five  inches)  fourteen  inches  and  seven- 
tenths,  is  very  common  in  the  thick  brushwood  of  the 
Ghauts.  Colonel  Sykes  had  both  sexes  alive  in  \m  posses- 
sion  for  some  time,  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  might  he 
successfully  introduced  into  Europe.  He  describes  them  as 
excellent  eating,  and  says  that  they  rarely  take  wing  or 
perch.  The  male  has  a  harsh  trisyllabic  call,  Kok-kuhree, 
whence  the  Mahrattan  name  {Knkn-tree),  The  female  m 
confinement  uttered  little  notes,  hke  the  twittering  of  i 
chicken.    A  raale  in  Colonel  Sykes's  collection  had  three 


large  spurs  on  one  leg  and  two  on  the  other.    {ZooL  Proc,, 
J83i.) 

AFftlCAN  FaANCOLlUS, 

Africa  sceras  to  be  the  localit)*  of  several  species  of  Fran- 
colin.  Dr  Smilh  has  ftguruil  four  in  his  useful  and  beautiful 
work*  now  in  course  of  publication. 

We  select  FranroUmis  piteatua  as  an  example. 

Description.  — \}^^QV  surfuce  of  the  head  rusty  grey, 
clouded  wilh  brovvn;  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  together 
with  the  inlcrscapulars,  intermedia  to  between  brownish 
orange  unci  reddii^h  brown,  live  fuather^of  the  former  broadly 
margined  with  white,  and  those  of  the  latter  marked  each 
with  a  broad  white  si  ripe  along  the  centre;  in  some  the  stripe 
i&  divided  longitudinally  by  a  narrow  black  line,  in  others  it 
is  margined  on  each  side  by  a  brownish  stripe;  back  and 
Ujiper  tall -coverts  yellowish  prey  ;  the  former  fhinlly  clouded 
with  brown,  the  latter  delicately  mottled  with  veiy  fine 
transverse  lines  of  the  same  colour;  shoulders  hair  brown, 
several  of  I  bo  feathers  broadly  edged  with  reddish  brown, 
and  uU  marked  with  a  white  stripe  in  the  course  of 
the  shafts ;  primary  quill-c^verls  and  primary  and  fc- 
condnry  quill-feaihers  chocolate  brown,  with  yellowish 
white  shahs;  the  outer  vanes  of  the  primaries  towards 
their  biases  margined  with  pale  sienna  yellow,  or  light 
reddish  broun.  and  those  of  the  secondaries,  through- 
out their  whule  length,  with  white;  over  each  eye  a 
white  stripe,  which  terminates  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  beneath  the  eye  another,  which  ends  before  the  ear 
coverts;  these  *»tripes  {\\  front  of  the  eye  are  sepiiraied 
frtmi  each  other  by  a  dark-hrown  blotch;  chin,  throat, 
and  cheeks  white,  tho  two  latter  delicately  spotted  with 
pole  reddish  orange;  the  breast  and  belly  cream-yellow,  the 
former  marked  wiih  large  fan-s.liat>cd,  rlark  rcddis^h -brown 
spots,  and  the  latter  closely  barred  wiih  delicate  undulated 
b^iwn  lines;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  ochrj'  yellow, 
sparingly  barred  with  zig-zaij  brown  lint!»;  two  central  tail- 
feathers  light  reddish  brown,  closely  mottled  with  delicate 
waved  brown  bars;  the  remaining  feathers  dark  umber- 
brown,  except  the  outer  vanes  towards  the  qnills,  which  are 
reddish  brown,  freckled  with  indistinct  lines  of  a  darker 
shade;  bill  dark  horn-coloured;  eyes  reddish  brown ;  larsi 
and  toes  pale  Dutch  orange;  cbws  and  spurs  pale  barn- 
colour.  Len^^h,  from  point  of  bdl  to  tip  of  tail,  ihirteen 
inches  six  lines,     (Smilh*) 

ThQ  ffmtile  nearly  resembles  the  »*a/^  whose  plumage  is 
above  described,  but  her  lansi  are  unarmed. 


Loca/itf/,  Nahilji,  Food,  cf-c— The  expedition  under  the 
flireclion  of  Dr.  Smith  saw  ihe  first  sfmeimeuii  of  this  hand* 

*  *  llluftntiaiu  of  Uie  Zoology  of  SouiU  Afiica/ 


some  FrancoUn  on  the  bauks  of  Hm  Maiik^a  rii 
flows  in  a  north-caslerly  direction  f(i  : 
showed/  says  Dr.  Smith,  *  but  Utile  dU 
the  jungle,  though  when  disturbed  in  n 
which  it  by  choice  frequents  while  feed. 
/ini^  A^a/a/f?/u/>,  seeks  concealment  iti  tbc  bo«( 
thickets.  Early  in  the  morning  spociroeoft  were  o 
moderate  abundance  upon  the  open  gra^y  Jiloto 
curred  intersecting  the  wooded  regions  thvl  lii 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  ap^-^^"' -^ 
food  in  plenty,  which  was  found  to  cor- 
routs,  seeds,  insects,  &tc.  To  tl  «>  -  *ni  ^ 
were  also  observed  to  resort  i 
period  they  were  less  readil} 
bein^  commonly  more  silent  at  that  time,  t 
middle  of  the  day  they  were  rarely  obaerreil  lod 
was  ascertained  there  were  grounds  fur  Wtieria 
pose  while  the  sun  is  warm,  and  that  while  enji 
they  are  generally  perched  upon  dwarf  trees  or  « 
doubt  to  be  the  more  secure  irom  the  teeth  of  the 
predatory  quadrupeds  wliich  are  coustji&tly  ltA%{ 
woods  in  quest  of  prey/ 

FrancoUnus   Swain armii  of  tUo    s^me  dUtliai; 
naked  throat,  wrinkled  space   round   ikm  9f% 
sombre  plumage,  seems  to  be  a  step  loiram  « 
rasorial  forms,  and  to  differ  so  muck  from  its  cwi 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  justify  aepairatbu, 

Cotnrnix.     (Briss,) 
Wo  now  return  to  the  Partridge-like  (Stamal 

and  bearing  and  the  g^purless  legs  uf  the  smalkti 

vernacularly  known  as  Quails^ 
Generic  Character. — Bill  nalied  at   th* 

convex  above,  curved  towards  tlie   eivfl ;  bo  n 

Tarsus  spurless.    Tail  short.     Wings  rounds 

of  equal  length  with  the  rest. 
Geographical  Diiiiribution  of  the  genoi. — Hit 

and  Australia  only. 

Europe  AX  QtrAit. 

Example.    Coturnix  daciyiitxman^^  Mayer  (1 
/«r//rF,  Linn* ;   B^rdix  Coturms-,  Latham.). 

This  woU  known  bird,  a  description  of  «lyA 
fiuporlluous,  seems  to  be  the  Ortyx  (r^»n^[>  of  AiH 
mentions  the  bird  repeatedly  in  iuch  lerauisliw 
and  migration  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  and 
and  the  Cntumix  of  Ihe  antient  Italians,     ll  is  if 
of  the  modern  Italians;  Cailte  of  the  Fcx*fieli 
the  Germans;    Sofllar  and  Rhine  of  the 
and  Qunii  of  the  modern  British ;  Lohak 
Mahraltas. 

Gt^f^riiphiCiil  DiHvihution,—Th^  Qnail  i« 
distributed.   *  No  individual  of  the  C  uj 

Mr,  CiLiuld,  *  enjoys  so  wide  a  rangp  I  W 

Common  Quail;  it  is  abundant  in  i\iuiu  Ai 
of  India,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  China;  wh 
Ih©  southern    portions  of  Siberia*   and   cvt. 
Europe  except  those  approximaiing  to  lb©  poj 
visited  by  it  annually,  or  adopted  for   a  pe 
A  considerable  number  are  stalionar)-  »n  ih, 
tions  of  Europe,  such  as  Italy,  Spam,  and 
their  numbers  are  greatly  increased  in  the  si 
cession  of  visitors  which  emigrate  frwm  ih« 
of  Africa  in  search  uf  more  abundant  supp' 
a  crmgenial  breeding-pkco.     So  vast  and  cc 
docki  which  often  pass  over  to  the  islands  ai 
shores   of  the  Mediterranean,  that  a   mode   of 
slaughter  is  \isuaUy  put  in  pracliee  against  them, 
stance  which    no    duubt   tt-nds  to   limit   iWu 
increase/ 

These  mij^rations  hare  l>een  noticed  by  lH<? 
on  natural  history.  Thus  Aristotle  speak^    *" 
departure  in  the  months   Boedromion 
{IliieLAju,  vhi,  12).     Belon  speaks  i.f  f\i :,,,,, 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ii;  nd  jim 

arrival  and  departure,  and  of  il..  ^  ^^ 

for  repose*     Once  In  his  passage  iroru  Rt 
dria  he  ate  of  syme  ihai  had  lictn    taken 
changtjj  iH  iljeir  nrops.    Hasselquist  stales 
number  of  these  birds  come  I  o  Egypt  iti  ibe 
when  the  wbeat  ripens  there.     *  They  cont— 
says*  he,  *  in  the  corn,  but  the  Egyptians  kno^ 
that  there  are  thieves  in  their  grouuda- 
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|e  eurn  and  surround  the  field,  at  tho  same  time  making  a 
WAe,  by  which  the  birds  are  frighti'ucd,  and  endeavouring 
[rise,  are  caugbt  in  the  nets  in  great  numbers,  and  make 
doUrate  and  agrt^eabK*  di^h/ 

Von  Stcbobj  and  M,  Burger  mention  a  satiety  of  this 
as  an  inhabitant  uf  Japan.  M.  Temunnck  states 
^€inueft  4lh  paii)  that  tboae  individuals  which  he  had  re- 
Ifcd  from  tne  last-named  locality  diflered  starcely  at  all 
m  tbose  of  Europe  and  Africa*    He  obs«rve&  that  the 

i©3  \!ufcs  in  size  and  stature. 
!tt  tbiis  country  the  bird  is  not  very  abundant;  and  the 
>ly  for  the  London  market  comes  prmcipally  from 
"  e.  ll  arrives  here  in  spring,  generally  early  in  May, 
iparts  in  October,  The  males  come  first,  betray  them- 
by  their  thrice  repeated  whistle,  and  are  frequently 
within  reach  of  the  fowler  by  the  imitation  of  the 
f*B  noic  on  ll  quail-pipe;  sometimes  by  tbe  voice,  but 
e  perluimer  must  be  a  perfect  mimic. 
tiabiti;  FchmJ;  /fci/roc/w^/iow-'^T he  ardent  and  pugnacious 
liire  of  these  biros  was  taken  advantage  of  by  theanticnts, 
id  quaibfii^hting^  was  a  favourite  amuteemenl  of  theGieeks 
rti  Rumans,  as  it  still  i^  of  the  Chinese.    Their  food  con- 

R;rf  of  cjrain  and  §eeds.  insects,  and  slugs  or  Morms,  They 
fattened  for  the  table  on  hemp-seed  principally.  Peu- 
Int  is  too  general  when  he  says  that  the  antients  never  ate 
lese  birds,  supposing  them  to  have  been  unwholesotne,  as 
ley  were  said  to  feed  on  hellebore,  Pliny  indeed  (Nat. 
^4tt,,  X.  xxtii.)  gays  they  were  not  eaten  on  account  of  their 
Idin^  on  Doiionous  seeds;  and  also  because  tbcy  were 
biect  to  the  epilepsy,  or  falliiig  sickness;  but  Ibis  vul- 
I>km  did  not.  we  suspect,  banish  so  delicious  a  bird  from 
i  lab!e!»of  the  better  informed,  (See  Alhcnceus,  Deipn,^  ix. 
kfi. ;  ibid,  xlviij. ;  xi.  exiv,) 

T^'o  f^'  fit  is  polygamous  ;  and  the  nest  of  the  female,  if  nesl 
r  ailed— for  it  is  little  more  than  a  hole  scratched 

iLv  p,..und,  generally  in  some  Held  uf  green  wlieat^ — t\ju- 
in  Ibis  eountiy,  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  bluish 
y-grcen  or  oil -green  eg^gs.     On  the  Continent,  as  many 
llghteon  or  twenty  huve  been  found ;  but  here  six  or  eight 
_lfe  Usual  nutliber  ol  a  litTy^  ns  the  brood  is  called :  coeey 
Jtc  term  ajsplicd  to  a  fiiniily  of  partridges, 

iU  are  noted  liy  ilaaselquist  m  having  been  seen  by 

n  Galilee,    tl^^  Quail  ffthc  hraelites  {Telrao  hroeh- 

Hasselq.)  was  ei>nsidered  by  him  lo  be  a  new  species 

^rlf'tio  '  he  found  it   at  Jordan,  and  in  the  wilderness 

3*  tljfj  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsea.    Has^elquist  descriWs 

11   £1  letter  to  LinnsDU-s  as  much  resembling  the  red  par- 

J^e,  but  not  larger  than  a  turtle  dove,     *  I  expect,*  suys 

te.cilquist,  *in  a  few  days,  lo  gel  a  score  of  ihem  alive, 

till  were  promised  me  by  a  persion  at  Jerusalem,  whither 

.A.rubiahs  carry  many  thousands  lo  sell  at  Wliitsuntide. 

!^^.tural  history  can  ^ive  any  information  in  the  intcrpre- 

►1^  of  the  Bible,  this  bird  is  certainly  the  same  with  the 

lil«  of  the  Israelites*  and  they  alone  would   deserve  a 

Tf*oy  to  Jordan;  for  my  part,  I  was  so  pleased  with  thi* 

pvcry  as  to  forget  myself,  and  almost  lost  my  life  before 

•Aid  j*ot  one  into  my  posscsiion.*     In  bis  list  of  birds 

i    by  him  in  the  Holy  Land*  the  Tetrao  liraetiturum  is 

t%\  meniioned  as  having  been  met  with  in   the  deserts 

ir  the  Dead  Sea.     LinniBUs,  to  whom  Hassebiuist's  spe- 

tetjs  na  well  as  his  observations  were  in  all  probability 

toaunicated,  makes  bis  Tetrao  Ixraelitarum  a  synonym 

Jife  tiwn  Tetraft  Cot  urn  ix,  the  Common  Quail,  and  in 

he  is  followed  by  Gmelin  and  others  generally.     Col. 

^fcsa,  who  bus  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Quails  and 

Thiinndff,  remarks  that  the  fact  of  CoturtnTdactylimnam 

»iily  species  of  quail  that  migrates  in  multitudes 

It  a<nn  for  connecting  it  with  the  bird  of  Scrip- 

!  he  pronounces  it  to  he  the  identical  species 

laelites  fed.    Tliis  is  perhaps  not  tlie  place 

iich  ijubjocts,  but  it  mav  be  necessary  to  remind 

that  Rudbeck  asserted  tfiat  the  living  food  which 

me  up  and  covered  the  camp' (£'^o</,,xvi.  13)  was 

J'ish.     We  dismiss  this  at  once.     Ludolidi,  who 

liat  the  animal  was  a  locust,  is  ai  first  siglit,  more 

attention ;    but  the  woid  ^ytiW  Uhr.ej\  '  Ilesh  *) 

cufft  lAVviii,  27)  could  hardly  have  b •    --'t  -d  to  lo^ 

^8.  Then, according  to  good  [lutliorit  let  Harris), 

•  llcbrew  word  in  E.roduf  i<  y^^  Ur^ .  e  sclwee 

feivuu  a  qu4lV),  and  the  Sepluugmt  and  Vulgate  both 
id  lo  the  conclusion  that  it  was  certainly  a  bird,  and  almost 
rtaiiily  a  quail    S«e  fuf  tber  Scheucbier.  Fhynca  Sacra 
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(vol  U  p.  U3),  where  the  Hebrew  is  transtatSd  i\\mT\ 
aides  of  the  page  *eolurnix,*  as  it  is  at  p.  IHO ;  hut  iho  plate 
referred  lo,   tab.  clxi.,   represents  the   1  •  ollecting 

locusts,  and   beneath    the  plate   is  prir.  I.  xvi.  13, 

Selavim.  Locnslflc.'      In  the  \ery  ne.vr  ,  tab. 

cIxiL,  reprosenting  many  birds,   t^e  ha\  pter 

and  verse  quoted,  with  tfjo  following  irG^  ...>,..  ;>v.^vim, 
Coturnices,  aliaique/  Fig.  2  of  thai  plale  is  no  bad  rept-e- 
bcntation  of  a  qn  lil.  Tlieie  can  be  little  duubt  that  Ointili 
formed  these;  pph  :  nnd,  if  this  l-  1,  we 

have,  as  Col,  Sj  i  \es.  proof  of  the  ij<m  .    f  ati 

instinct  (migrtiuou)  thiougb  upwards  ot  ,  the  ftlct 

recorded  having  occurred  14'Ji  vcat^btJ. 

The  song  of  Quails  is  notice*!  by  Athcnuus  {Defm,,  Ix 
xlviil,  p.  392).     Bochstein.  amon};  the  attractive  qualities  of 
the  species,  reckons,  besides   the  beauty  of  ita  form  and 
plumage,  llu'^oWj^oflhebird  ns  noslis^ht  recommcndaTlou  to 
the  amateur.  He  slates  that  iti  the  Iv      !  !      iing 

o  f  t  h  e  male  co m  m en  ee *  by  so  fl  1  y  r*.-  [  '  i  ng 

*vefTa,  r<*rrLi,* followed  by  *pi('vont  ui.tsvu  m  ,i  mnM  ione, 
with  the  neck  raised,  the  eyes  i^hut,  and  the  head  inclined 
on  otio  side.  Tho^  that  repeat  the  last  syllables  ten  br 
twelve  times  con-ecutivcly  are  the  most  esteemed.  The 
song  of  the  female  only  consists  of  *trrrQ^  vcn'a,*  *pufAit 
fuptt,'  the  t^'o  last  syllables  being  those  by  which  the  malo 
and  the  female  attract  each  other's  attention.  The  angry 
cry  generally  resembles,  according  to  Bechsteln,  the  word 
' ^uiihk ;'  but  at  other  limes  it  is  only  a  purring  murmur, 
iCa^e  Bird*.} 

Asiatic  Quajxs. 

GjI.  Svkes,  in  bis  valuable  paper  'On  the  Quaila  and 
Hemipo<!ii  of  India' (iTW.  Trmiu  vol.  ii.h  in  which  he  states 
that  he  found  the  lutiguc  and  the  cseca  of  birds  to  be  of  con- 
sidcn'l'i  •  Min.Miiiit<'M  o*  i^'fi'  MiingatliMitics  ordlssimilariiiea 
bet\\  /iiceti  dadylisonanx^  t^xtdis, 

Eryt>        ,         ,   .  _  ,    and   Beniak,     Of  these  wo 

select  Cotumtx  Argoondah^  tho  Rock  Quml  of  DuKhua 
(Deeean). 

Col.  Sykes  rcmuiks  that  there  are  so  many  trifling  viiila- 
tions  in  the  markings  of  the  plumage  of  the  tipper  surface 
of  this  bird,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  type. 
'The  male,*  he  says,  *is  readily  distinguished  by  the  nume- 
rous transverse  narrow  black  burs  upon  the  breast;  but  tho 
young  males  and  the  females  want  these  bars,  and  vary  so 
much  in  the  markings  on  the  back,  that  with  those  disposed 
to  manufacluro  species  from  plumai^e  alone,  the  eleven  s|>e- 
ciraens  bid'oiu  me  from  Dukhun  would  furnish  at  least  four 
new  species.*  The  Colonel  however  gi\es  an  elaborate  and 
accurate  description  of  the  sexes  (whiLh  scarcely  difl'er  ill 
size)  in  a  matui^  «tate,  lo  which  we  refer  the  reader. 


N.Jn' 


Ml,  *,</ 


Cdtaniix  Arfooedah.    f9y)u*«.1 

Food,  Habits,  <$•<•,— Grass- seeds  onlywere  found  in  tho 
stomachs  of  Col.  Sykes's  specimens.  He  states  that  ihey 
do  not  frequent  cultivate<l  lands,  but  are  found  all  over  tho 
Dukhun  on  the  general  level  of  the  country,  amidst  rocks 
and  low  bushes,  and  that  Ihcy  rise  in  co\eys  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  or  more,  from  under  the  feet,  with  startling  sudden- 
ness and  bustle,  so  that  the  youm^  sportsman  is  perplexed  in 
selecting  his  bird.  They  are  gregarious,  and,  as  Cid.  Sykeg 
infers,  polygamous ;  for  he  never  ^w  thetn  solitary  or  ia 
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pairs.  The  iltsh  is  |>erfecny  whife,  Col  Sykes  a^tls  thnt 
this  is  tlio  species  u^ed  foi'  Quail  flights  by  the  tiativus,  and 
not  Coturnix  dticlyliionans  or  C-  tprtilia. 

Biifore  we  notice  I  he  three  lo«d  Heptiftodii^  we  would  call 
the  re:idcr*»  attention  tu  a  group  which  f^upplies^  in  America, 
the  plactf  of  the  QuajU  m  the  Old  World.  Mr.  Vij^ors 
iZooL  Proc,  18^10,  1831)  emimeialed  no  less  Uian  eleven 
bpccies  (two  of  them,  OrtyxmoJcnug^mX  Orl.qfflnU,  now), 
slaiint^  at  thu  same  lime  however  his  doubts  whether  both 
might  not  be  the  femaleji  or  young  malea  of  the  imperfectly 
Xnown  gpccies  ( Ort.  Sonitifiii  and  Ori,  crUtaUui).  Oidy  twt> 
well- ascertained  species  had  been  known  lo  orniihuluginta  a 
f«w  years  back.  He  remarked  that  four  indi\iduals  of  Or- 
tyxVirginianta,  O.  Cali/ornicui,  O.  neoxenus,  and  O.Mon- 
tezum€B  had  been  exhibited  in  a  living  state  in  ihe  gardens 
of  the  Society*  Specimens  of  the  forraur  three  were,  when 
he  made  his  statement,  still  alive  there,  having  braved  the 
severity  of  the  winter  of  1829  without  any  artificial  warmth. 
Tliey  were^  he  observed,  idl  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of 
America;  and  he  added  that  Ortyx  P'irgiiiianus  had  bred 
in  tliis  country^  and  had  even  become  naturalia^ed  in 
Suffolk. 

Mr.  Vigors  stated  moreover  that  Captain  R  P.  Kinc.  R.N., 
hud  poin;ed  f>ut  to  him,  amongst  his  collection  then  lately 
brouifhl  home  from  the  Straits  of  Magalhacns,  specimens  of 
a  bird  whicti  he  made  no  doubt  was  the  -arae  as  the  Cm  lis 
(U»  ht4!s  Maltjuiuefi  of  Bufl'on*  figured  in  *  1*L  Enlimi.'  (.!"i'2), 
and  which  wassnhseijucutly  named  Perdix  Falkiatidica  by 
£atham.  This  bird,  Mr.  Vigors  observed,  hud  been  added 
to  the  genus  Ortyx  by  modern  authors,  but  crroneously»  «s 
the  structure  of  the  wina:,  in  which  consists  Ihe  chief  dif- 
ference belwcmi  I  ho  Orhjx  of  America  and  Ihc  genus  C'o- 
iurttix,  or  the  Quails  of  ihe  Old  World,  associates  the  Ma- 
gellanic bird  more  closely  with  the  latter  group  than  with 
Uie  birds  of  its  own  continent.  Mr.  Vigors  also  mentioned 
that  the  form  which  clianiclerises  the  true  Quails  extends 
to  Australia,  where  several  species  are  found.  And  referring 
lo  the  deviatiuu  in  furm  which  paiUally  separates  the  South 
American  bird  from  the  allied  groups  of  the  same  continent, 
and  brin;r(s  it  in  contact  with  those  of  Australia,  and  through 
lliem  with  those  of  the  old  continent,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
beautiful  series  of  geographical  atFimty  which  in  this  iu- 
hlnnce  united  the  zoology  of  I  he  suuthorn  cxircme  of  the 
New  World  with  that  of  tJie  nearest  portions  of  the  soulhern 
heraisphere.  In  like  manner  ai  the  zoology  of  the  northern 
extreme  is  united  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  coiitmtuits 
of  Europe  and  A*ui.     {ZooL  P/w.,  1830-3I.) 

Ori)^x.  c  Stephens.) 

Generic  Churaeier. — Bill  sbort,  ^  ery  high ;  culraen  much 
elevated  and  curved,  gonys  thick  iiud  iiscunding ;  nostriU 
largo,  nnked.  7(//.vw«"*muoth;  hvtcrul  toes  unequal;  no 
spurs.     Titil  mode  rule. 

Gco^rajJncul  DistMufion  </  tks  Cx^««#.— America  only. 

Example,  Ortyx  FirginianuSt  Virginian  or  Maryland 
QttaiL 


•  Onyx  Vifgrlniftnui, 

DMcnption, — This^  the  Quail  o\'  Ihe  inhabitants  of  New 
EnKland,  Ihu  Partridgii  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  1ms  the 
bill  black ;  line  over  the  eye  down  the  n^^ck  and  whole  chin 
pure  while,  bounded  by  a  descending  hand  of  black,  which 
tjpi^^ads  broadly  over  the  throai ;  eye  cUrk  hazel;  crown, 
neeli^  nnd  upper  part  of  breast  red  brown  ;  sides  of  the  neck 
spotfeil  with  while  and  black  on  a  rethlish  brown  ground; 
^ick,  scapulars,  and  leaser  coverts   red  brown,  intermixed 


with  ash  and  sprinkled  with  black;  terli?»l^  A.1c*<»d 
lowish  white;  wings  plain  dusky  ;    lowei 
and  belly  pale  ytUowi^h  while,  beautiful  1; 
inerous  curving  spot*  or  arrow- headu  of  blacli; 
sprinkled  with  rt?ddish  brown;  legs  very  pule  ash, 
nine  inches;  extent  fourteen  (runTe).    The  fei 
having  Ihe  chin  and  sides  of  the  bead  yeii 
(Wilson* 

Locality;  Habits:  Reprodiiciion ;  Utility  in  .Vfji».— Wil^^q 
states  that  this  welt  ktiown  bird  is  a  general 
North  America,  from  t!ie  northern   parts  oi 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  cxtiemity  of  the  peniusuiii  ut  i  imm^ 
and  that  it  wa-^  teen  in  the  nei^^hbourhood  of  the  GinJ 
Osage  villagf,  in  the  interior  of  I^misiana.     ti  .  .    -^     k. 
adds,  numerous  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  V 
nanl  for  their  introduction  into  the  island  of  J 
they  throve  greatly,  breeding  twice  in  the 
quotes  Captain  Henderson  as  authority  for  Ibt 
ncir  the    Baliise,  at   Ihe  Bay  of  Honduras;    but  there  s 
soniethiin?  in  the  style  of  Wilson  that  makes  it  altito-tT:^ 
pardonable  not  to  give  bis  own  words,  and,  in 
most  graphic  describer  and  the  reader,  w^e  sL.^ 
lo  go  on  with  Ins  interesting  history^  of  this  bud  i 
way.    *  They  rarely,*  continues  Wilson,  *  frequenl  ' 
and  are  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  well  ^ 
plantatiotis  where  grain  is  in  plenty,     Tliey  bov\ 
sionally  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  perchini^  ou  thv 
or  scLieting  among  the  brush-wood ;    but  they 
most  usually  in  open  fields*  or  along  fences  sh 
thickets  of  briars.     Where  they  are  not   too  m. 
eiited  by  the  sportsmen,  they  become  almost  lu.  __^ 

ealed  ;  approach  the  baru,  pjirticularly  in  wit 
times  in  that  sevei'c  season  mix  with  the  y  ^  _ 

up  a  subsistence.  They  remam  with  u&  the-  wlioicW^ 
and  often  suffer  extremely  by  long  hard  winters  aud  6M9 
snows.  At  such  limes  the  arts  of  man  couobine  with 
clemency  of  the  SL^A>un  for  their  destructiou.  To  ilie 
of  the  gun  arc  added  others  of  a  more  iusidi* 
arc  placed  on  almost  every  plantation,  in  sue  ^ 
are  known  to  frequent.  These  are  formed  c:  t  1  iiuilT 
split  sticks,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  1  1  \  \.tt^ 
together  with  cord,  having  a  small  hole   at  lii 

sliding  lid  to  take  out  the  game  by.  This  ijs  t«  ^  li* 

common  figure  4  trigger,  mid  grain  is  scaiu.v,.  .^...  ^ 
leadmj^  to  the  place.  By  ihis  contrivance  ten  or  flflcca  M 
sometimes  been  taken  Qt  a  time,  Tlie^e  are  sctnenmn 
brjught  alive  to  market,  and  occasiotially  bouglit  up^ 
sportsmen,  who,  if  the  ^season  be  \fsry  severe,  sunictijiio 
preserve  and  feed  them  till  s^pring,  when  they  are  hutataflj 
turned  out  to  their  native  Helds  ugain,  to  be  pnt  !o  ^W^i 
some  future  time  secundum  artem.  Bclwei  f 
August  and  March  great  numbers  of  ilie^e  hi 
tu  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  arc  i^uld  ]ivi»  '^ 
to  18  cents,  a- piece.* 

*  The  L|Uail  begins  lo  build  early  in  Mav.     Th^se^^ 
Blade  on  the  ground,  usually  at  the  botloin'of  a  Chicit^ 
of  grass  thai  bhellcrs  and  conceals  it.     Tbt"  -,  ..^^Jj 
leaves  and  fine  dry  grass  in  considerable  • 

Well  covered  above,  and  an  openmf^  left  on  o...  .. 

trance.     Tlie  lemale  lays  from  flftcen  to  Iwentv-fouf  j 
of  a  nuro  white  without  any  spots.     The  lime  of  uic(j 
has  been  staled  to  lue  by  various  perssons  at  four 
when  the  eggs  were  placed  under  the  dome^Jtir  hen, 
young  leave  the  nest  as  suou  as  I  hey  aro  freed 
and  arc  conducted  about  in  search  of  foo«l 
are  guided  by  her  voice,  wliich  at  that  tina 
twittering  of  young  chickens,  and  sheltered  ^ 
the  same  manner  iis  thui^eof  the  domettir 
all  that  secrecy  and  ptxjcaiilion  for  (heir  saf 
helplessness  and  great  danger  require.     lu 
should  the  little  limid  family  be  unexpectedly  sui 
ihe  utmost  alarm  and  conslemation  inst  u^rK 
mother  throws  herself  in  the  path,  fir 
bcftting  the  ground  with  her  wings,  as   1 
u&ing  every  urlillre  she  is  master  of  tocni  '  '^' 

ger  m  pursuit  of  herself,  uttering  at  the  sati  -a 

peculiar  notes  of  alarm  well  understood  by  the  vouug*  "^ 
dive  separately  amongst  the  i^rass,  and  secrete  *lhfm*<^«' 
till  the  danger  is  over;  and  the  parent,  havr  ''^ 

pursuer  lo  a  safe  distance^  returns  by  a  cir*  ^ 

collect  and  lead  them  off.     This  well  ' 
wliich  nine  times  in  ten  is  successful,   1 
feelings  and  judgment  of  the  bird,  but  a  i^v* 


'^a^.  The  affectionate  motbtir,  a^  if  i^tiDsiblti  of  the  avnrici- 
ous  cruuUy  of  lui  iialure»  teotpts  him  uiih  a  larger  lyrizep 
tu  i^avu  lier  more  hel|)lt^ss  ofTapritig ;  und  pays  bim,  us  avarice 
and  cruelty  uught  always  lo  bo  paid,  with  moriiiication  and 
disiippwinimoiiu' 

'  Thtj  ugga  of  the  quail  havo  been  frequently  placed  under 
ibedomL'atiL'  hvn,  and  batt!hcd  and  reared  with  equal  success 
as  her  uwn ;  though,  generally  speaking,  the  young  par- 
tridges, being  more  roritleiiii  and  vagrant,  otYen  k*e  theni- 
isehei  and  disappear.  The  hun  t>ught  to  be  a  particular 
good  nuiBe,  nut  at  all  di&poi»ed  to  ramble,  in  ivhich  case 
I  hey  ;iie  very  easily  raised.  Those  that  survive  acquire  all 
the  faiULlianty  of  eammon  chickens;  and  there  is  liule  doubt 
that  if  prupcr  Tueasuro!*  were  taketi,  and  persevered  in 
fir  a  few  ycari,  they  might  be  completely  domtrsticated. 
They  have  been  oAen  kept  during  the  first  season,  and 
rliruuj^h  the  whole  of  the  winter,  but  have  uniformly  de- 
seried  in  the  sj>ruig.  Two  young  paviridges  that  were 
brought  up  by  a  hen,  wheu  abandoned  by  lier,  associaled 
with  iho  eowis,  which  they  regularly  fuUtjwed  lu  the  fiields, 
re  turned  with  them  when  they  came  litime  iti  the  evening, 
Blood  by  I  hem  wliile  they  were  indked,  and  again  accom- 
piioied  them  to  the  pasture.  These  remained  during  the 
winttir,  lodging  in  the  stable,  but  as  soon  as  spring  eame 
they  dissappeaicd.  Of  this  fact  I  was  informed  by  a  very 
respeutiible  lady,  by  whom  they  were  particularly  observed/ 

*  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  to  me  that  the  quaiU  lay 
occasionally  in  each  other^s  neats.  Though  1  have  never 
]uyj»elf  seen  a  ctt-^e  of  this  kiudt  I  do  not  tliink  it  dl together 
improbable,  from  the  tact  that  they  h^ve  oilcn  been  known 
to  drop  tiieirei^gs  in  ihe  ne^t  of  the  common  hen,  when  that 
happened  to  be  m  the  fields  or  at  a  s^mall  disiauce  from  the 
houno.  The  two  pa  rind  ^ea  above  meniiuned  were  rai»^ed  in 
this  manner^  and  it  was  purtioularly  remarked  by  the  lady 
who  gave  me  the  information,  that  the  hen  sat  for  several 
days  afier  her  own  ck^gs  were  hatched,  uiitU  the  young 
quails  made  their  appearance/ 

Wilson  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment, ill  which  the  egg»  of  the  common  heu  were  hatched 
by  a  partridge,  which  taughL  het  bnjod  much  of  the  wild 
habits  of  her  natural  young.  But  we  must  return  to  our 
blid:  'About  Ihe  beginning  of  September/  says  Wdmjn 
in  Continuation,  *  the  quads  being  now  nearly  full  growj), 
and  associated  in  flocks  or  coveys  of  from  fotir  or  Hve  it> 
thirty,  afford  consideiable  sport  to  the  gunner.  At  this  time 
the  notes  of  the  male  are  most  trequeni,  clear,  and  loud. 
II IS  common  call  consists  of  two  notes  witli  sometimes  aji 
intradurtory  one,  and  is  similar  to  the  sound  produced  by 
pronuuiicing  the  words  *  Bob  "White/  This  call  may  be 
ttasily  imitated  by  whisilmg,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  itsulf, 
aiiti  bring  it  near.  While  uttering  this  he  is  usually  perched 
oil  a  rail  of  the  fence,  or  on  a  low  limb  of  un  apple-tree, 
whore  he  will  sonietiiues  sit,  repeating  at  short  intervals 
•  Bob  While*  for  half  an  houi-  at  a  time.  When  a  covey  are 
aiserabled  m  a  thicket  or  corner  of  a  field,  and  abaut  lo  take 
wmg,  they  taake  a  low  twittering  sound,  not  utdikc  that  of 
young  chu'kens ;  and  when  the  ctjvey  i^  dispersed,  the) 
are  called  together  again  by  a  loud  and  frequently  repeated 
note,  pcriiliarly  expressive  uf  tenderness  and  anxiety/ 

*  The  food  of  liie  ]>artrjdge  cansi>Jts  of  ^ram,  seeds,  in- 
ftocLs,  aiid  berries  of  various  birds.  Buckwheat  and  Indian 
corn  are  particular  favourilea.  In  September  and  Oilober 
the  buckwheat  fields  afford  them  an  abundant  supply,  as 
well  as  a  secure  shelter.  They  usually  roost  at  night  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  on  high  ground;  and  from  the  circum- 
stauce  of  their  dung  bemg  often  found  in  such  places  in 
ono  round  heap,  it  is  generally  conjectured  that  they  roo^t 

a  circle  with  their  heads  outwards,  each  iiidividual  in  tliis 
lition  forming  a  kind  of  guard  to  prevent  surprise.     They 
J  contmue  to  lodge  for  several  nights  in  the  same  spot/ 
*The  parlridgc,  like  all  Ihe  rest  of  the  Gallinaceous  order, 
files  with  a  loud  whirring  sound,  occasioned  by  the  short* 
oess,  concavity,  and  rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  and  the  com- 
parative wciglit  of  its  body.     The  steadiness  of  ils  horizou- 
lut    Ihght    however   renders    it  no  difficult   mark  to   the 
gportsman,  particularly  when  assisted  by  his  aagacious  poin- 
ter.    The  riesh  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  white,  tender,  and 
delicate,  unequalled  in  those  qualities  by  that  of  any  other 
of  ii^  genua  in  i\w  United  States/ 

Lophoriyx.     (BonaparleJ 
Separated  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano  from  the  other 
Oriygen,  und  differing  from  tUgm  m  the  ornameni  of  a 

L curio  us  crest,  Sec. 
P.  C.»  No.  1094. 


ono  I 

Kit 
also  I 


Example,  Lophortt/x  Culijm^nicm, 

DemTtpitQu.  {Male,) — General  colour  of  the  upper  pcirt  of 
body  and  wings  dusky  brown,  becoming  L*f  a  Wi^d  or  slaty 
colour  on  the  tad  and  on  the  fore  part  of  tlie  breust,  upon 
which  it  advances  in  the  form  of  a  broad  bund.  Foie  imn 
of  the  head  Biixed  itshy  giey  :  hinder  part  blackish  hiov^ n. 
Five  or  six  black  feathers,  an  inch  and  a  half  ju  length,  the 
barbs  of  which  gradually  widen  upwai-ds^  rise  fruiu  the 
biudor  part  of  the  head,  and  are  reflected  backwards  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  twu  opposite  sides  nearly  meet  each  other. 
This  crest  stands  erect  for  ab*iut  half  of  its  length,  and  the 
remainder  is  curved  gracefully  forwards  over  the  foi-e  port  of 
the  head.  Plumage  of  the  bmk  of  the  neck  consisting  of 
numerous  smuU  triLinguUr  feathers  of  a  slaty  hue  wuh  a 
tiarrow  black  margin^  and  for  the  most  part  with  a  whiliih 
tip.  Between  these  and  the  iluoat,  which  is  of  a  full  black, 
there  ii?  a  cresceni-shajjed  sinpe  of  whitish  feathcr&  ascend- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  neck  and  terminating  on  euch  side 
beneath  the  eye.s.  A  second  and  smallt^r  stripe  of  the  sami-; 
bui3  jwisses  on  either  side  of  the  head  from  above  the  eyes 
obhqueiy  back w aids.  Feathers  of  the  under  parts  from 
the  breast  downwards  of  a  dull  yellowish  while  wilh  a  linge 
uf  brown,  bruad  und  deeply  margined  with  crescents  of 
dusky  black.  Legs  covered  a^  low  as  the  knees  with  tcatbei^ 
of  a  rusty  brown.  Feathers  of  the  sides  of  iho  body  below 
the  wings  rather  long,  and  e*ieli  marked  along  the  mnldle 
With  a  stripe  of  yellowish  white.  Bill  and  legs  dusky.  Size 
jsomewhat  lar[|er  than  that  of  the  European  Quad:  length 
from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  the  lip  of  the  rounded  tail 
nine  or  Ion  inches;  height  to  tup  of  nest  eight  inches. 

Fe//iaip.—  Oiiiiii  smaller;  no  whitish  crescent  bordering 
the  thioat,  which  is  browner  ihun  in  the  male;  gonernl 
hue  of  the  plumage  tainter  and  the  markings  les^i  lively. 
(Bennett.) 

Zoca/iVy.— Californku 


'^•:>}^ 


Luptiortyx  UaU!brnieu». 

//«i//f,  4'C»— The  editor  of  the  '  Voyage  of  La  Pey rouse* 
Hgurud  this  species  in  the  Albs,  stalimf  I  hat  they  were 
plentiful  in  the  low  woods  and  plains  of  Luliforniu^  where 
they  sissembled  in  bands  of  two  «jr  ibree  hundred,  and  Im- 
came  fat  and  well  llavoured.  Mr*  Aichibald  MeuKJes 
brought  home  skins  of  them  from  Vancouvei-V  voyage. 
CJapfain  Beechey^  R  N,,  laudably  anxious  to  natuiali^o  so 
elegant  and  delicious  a  bud  iii  this  country,  where  they 
would  be  a  great  addition  lo  the  gumo  preserves,  brou^'ht  a 
tiumher  of  hvin,^  specimens  wiih  him  as  he  returned  from 
Ins  well-executed  voyage  of  discovery.  His  good  intentions 
were  luwever  frustrated  by  the  death  of  all  the  females  im 
the  passat^e.  The  males  were  presented  by  hun  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  h^ndun.  and  one  of  these  lived  in  iho 
gardens  for  a  considerable  time.  Should  this  meet  the  eye 
of  anyone  able  and  wilhng  to  bring  this  bciiutiful  species  to 
this  country,  we  would  recommend  that  in  the  event  of  buth 
*^exes  arriving  alive  and  in  sutliciont  numbers,  they  should 
not  be  all  sent  to  the  same  place.  Some  might  bo  put  u*- 
the  care  of  the  head  keeper  al  the  Gardens  of  the  /oof 
Society  ;  and  others  distributed  about  to  those  who  V 
interest  in  breeding  and  preserving  gome.    A  skilful 
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keeper  would,  wo  doubt  not,  soon  liavc  a  young  brood  to 
show,  and  that  once  obtained,  ho  would  not  be  long  before  he 
would  be  able  to  turn  out  these  graceful  birds,  whose  habits 
appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Quails  and  some  of  the 
Partridges. 

llemipodias.     (Teram.) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  moderate,  slender,  straight, 
very  much  compressed,  curved  towards  the  point ;  nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  linear,  slit  lonf^itudinally  down  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  and  partially  closed  by  a  naked  mem- 
brane. Tarsus  long;  only  three  toes,  all  of  which  are 
directed  forwards  and  entirely  divided.  Tail/eat  hers  weak, 
hidden  by  the  upper  coverts.  Wings  moderate;  first  quill 
longest. 

This  is  the  genus  Turnix,  Bonn. ;  Tridaciylus,  Lac^p. ; 
and  OrtygiSt  111. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits  qf  the  Genus. — 
Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oceania. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  genus  Ortygis  the  third  of  his 
family  TV/raowt rfesp,  and  places  it  between  Oilontophorus  nnH 
Tetrao,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  elevates  the  form  into  a  sub- 
family, under  the  name  of  Turnicincr,  the  first  of  his  family 
Tinamidcp,  the  second  anrl  only  other  subfamily  being 
TiTiamincp.  The  Tiytamidre  are  followed  by  the  Struthio- 
nidfjR  in  his  arrangement.  Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  paper  On 
the  Quails  and  Hemipodii  of  India,  speaking  of  Henupodius 
pugnax,  says  that  its  muscular  st^anach  and  proportionally 
long  intestines,  compared  with  Otis,  would  prevent  its  being 
placed  in  that  genus ;  but  its  cursorial  habits  and  the  form 
of  its  bill  would  justify  its  displacement  from  the  Tetrao- 
nidcr,  and  it  might  come  in  after  Otis  in  Struthionida*,  The 
food  of  the  genus  consists  of  insects  and  seeds,  and  the  birds 
generally  frequent  high  herbage,  in  which  they  run  with 
great  speed.  Wc  proceed  to  give  Asiatic  and  African  ex- 
amples of  this  genus. 

Asiatic, 

Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  pap-jr  above  alluded  to,  describes 
three  species — Horn,  vugnax,  II.  Taigoor,  and  H,  Dussu- 
viieri.  In  the  stomacli  of  the  first  he  found  the  remains  of 
black  ants,  minute  coleopterous  insects,  and  grass-seeds ;  the 
llesh  was  in  brown  and  white  layers,  and  the  Colonel  states 
that  its  pugnacious  qualities  are  quite  unknown  in  Dukhun, 
and  even  in  Java.  They  were  frequently  in  pairs,  but 
mostly  solitary,  haunting  cultivated  lands,  especially  chillee 
fields  {capsicum  anuuum).  Their  llight  he  describes  as 
Inzy  and  short,  nor  are  they  readily  put  on  the  wing.  He 
adds  that  the  Zoological  Society  has  a  specimen  from 
Madras,  and  that  it  would  appear  therefore  to  have  an  ex- 
tended ireographical  range  over  the  Eastern  islands  and 
India.  AVe  shall  presently  notice  H.  Taj^oor.  Oi  H.  Dussu- 
mieri,  the  Button  Quail  of  European  sportsmen  in  India, 
he  says  that  it  affects  short  thick  grass  and  fields  of  pulse  of 
Dolichos  bijlorus,  Phaseolus  Max.,  and  Ervum  Lefts.  He 
never  found  the  bird  otherwise  than  solitary,  and  says  that 
it  is  so  diflicult  to  flush,  that  it  not  unfrequently  rises  from 
beneath  the  feet ;  and  when  on  the  wing,  its  llight  is  so 
abrupt,  angular,  and  short,  that  it  is  generally  down  before 
the  gan  is  well  up  to  the  shoulder. 


TumlxT^foor.    (Sjke*.) 


Example,  Hemipodius  Taigoor. 

/>fcr/;7/ 1  on.— Chestnut  above;  feathers  margined  with 
straw  colour,  and  with  undulated  bands  of  black;  wing 
coverts  straw-colour  banded  with  black ;  qailla  brown,  cfaio 
and  throat  white,  breast  banded  with  black  aud  while,  belij 
and  vent  ddute  ferruginous,  irides  pale  yellow,  bill  blaekisli. 
length  of  the  body  four  inches  eight-tontbs,  of  the  tail  ooe 
inch  seven-tenths.     (Sykes.) 

Colonel  Sykes  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  this  species 
as  H.  pugnax  in  an  immature  state ;  but  subsequent  obser- 
vations induce  him  to  consider  it  as  distinct.  The  measure- 
ments correspond  closely  with  those  of  H.  pugnax,  but  it  m 
on  the  whole  less  robust. 

In  the  species  of  Turnix^  or  Hemipodius,  described  by 
Colonel  Sykes,  the  sexes  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  plumagd 

ALBICAN. 

Example,  Hemipodiui  Lepurancu    (Smith.) 

Description :  Colour,  (j/0/0.)— Above,  the  gpround-eolou: 
is  intermediate  between  pale  rufous  and  light  chestnut:  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  the  feathers  are  indisiinctlj 
barred  with  brown;  on  the  neck,  back,  and  shoulden 
nearest  to  the  body,  they  are  crossed  by  numerous  slender 
black-brown  bars  or  irregular  crescents,  and  some  of  tIk 
sboulder-coverts  are  besides  delicately  margined  with  white. 
The  eyebrows,  sides  of  the  head,  and  a  strips  between  the 
base  of  the  bill  and  nape  of  the  neck  rusty  white,  tb 
feathers  of  the  two  first  finely  tipped  with  brown.  Hie 
inner  vanes  of  the  secondary  quill  coverts  pale  rufous :  the 
outer  vanes  straw  yellow  inclined  to  white,  and  each  of  the 
latter  is  crossed  obliquely  near  its  point  by  a  well-deSced 
brown  bar,  the  inner  extremity  of  which  terminates  in  an 
acute  point.  Primary  quill  coverts  dark  brown ;  tlie  pri- 
mary and  secondary  quill  feathers  greyish  brown,  the  cater 
vanes  of  the  former  finely  edsed  with  a  pale  hulT  colocr, 
those  of  the  latter  broadly  edged  with  cream  yellow,  sad 
partially  barred  with  the  same  colour.  Tail  pale  rufous,  wai 
crossed  by  numerous  delicate  waved  brown  lines.  Chjn  and 
throat  dull  white;  the  middle  of  the  breast  pale  Duub 
orange,  with  a  few  minute  brown  dots ;  sides  of  the  breiil 
and  belly  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  each  feather  tiiii 
an  arrow-shaped  brown  spot  near  its  point ;  centre  of  ibe 
belly  and  the  thighs  white ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverU 
very  pale  buff  orange ;  bill  and  legs  pale  lilac ;  eyes  psk 
reddish-yellow. 

Form,  &c.  typical;  bill  moderately  long  and  slender:  in 
form  approaching  that  of  the  smaller  Rails  (Ibrtana, 
Vieill.);  tail  ratner  elongated,  graduated,  and  pointed: 
win^s,  when  folded,  reach  nearly  to  the  commencement  ajf 
the  last  half  of  the  tail;  the  first,  second,  and  third  quill 
feathers  longest  and  nearly  of  equal  length  ;  the  tertiaries 
slightly  shelter  than  the  longest  quill  feathers ;  tarsi  rather 
slender,  in  front  coated  with  two  rows  of  scales,  and  behiDd 
with  one  row ;  toes  short ;  claws  slender  and  slightly  curved; 
the  thighs  closely  covered  with  feathers  to  the  knee-joints. 
Length,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  flvt 
inches. 

Female.^The  crown  of  the  head  sparingly  sprinkled  with 
white  dots,  otherwise  as  in  the  male ;  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  pale  cinnamon-brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  white; 
back  a  pale  iawn  colour,  each  feather  crossc<l  by  several 
black  bars,  and  each  bar  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  angular 

fnojection  at  the  shaft  of  the  feather  both  before  andl«- 
lind,  or  simply  behind ;  secondary  wing  coverts  pale  cream* 
yellow,  each  with  an  oblong  deep  brown  spot  on  its  outer 
vane,  and  a  large  irregular  chestnut  blotch  on  the  inner  cue^ 
continuous  witli  the  brown  spot.  Primary  and  secondair 
quill  feathers  brown,  the  two  outermost  primaries  broadly 
margined  with  cream -yellow,  the  rest  of  the  primaries  and 
the  secondaries  delicately  edged  with  pale  rufous;  the  ter- 
tiaries pale  chestnut  barred  \Cith  black,  aud  here  and  there 
variegated  besides  with  small  and  irregularly  shafted  white 
spots  or  stripes ;  the  middle  of  the  breast  as  in  the  male, 
but  the  sides,  instead  of  being  marked  with  angular  spotSi 
have  them  of  an  ovate  form,  and  placed  longitudinally  upon 
the  feathers.     (Smith.) 

Locality,  Habits,  Food^  cJ'C.— Only  a  very  feiar  specimen* 
of  this  quail,  says  Dr.  Smith,  were  obtained,  and  these  not 
until  after  the  expedition  had  reached  the  country  north  of 
Laiakoo.  The  grassy  valleys  south-east  of  Kurrichane  were 
the  only  localities  in  which  they  were  discovered,  and  even 
then  they  appeared  to  be  but  thinly  scattered,  lor  more  thant 
single  individual  was  seldom  found  in  or  even  near  the  same 
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place.  When  the  birds  were  disturbed,  they  seldom  ilew 
far  before  thev  alighted,  upon  which  it  would  seem  that 
they  continued  their  retreat,  for  none  of  those  flushed  a 
second  time  were  ever  found  near  the  situations  where  they 
had  been  marked  down.  The  food  consists  of  seeds  and 
small  insects,  with  which  the  birds  swallow  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  gravel. 


'^*^t^-i 


Tnrnix  Lepurana,  female.    (Smith.) 

Dr.  Smith  remarks  that  in  the  museum  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  there  are  the 
male  and  female  of  an  Indian  species  of  Hemipodius  very 
closely  rescmblinj?  the  Doctor's  Hemipodius  Lepurana. 
They  differ  however,  he  observes,  in  so  many  minor  points, 
that  he  feels  disposed  to  ret^ard  them  as  belonging  to  a  dis- 
tinct species.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Fort  Pitt  collection. 
Dr.  Smith  has  named  this  Asiatic  s])ecies  Hemipodius 
Sykesii,  in  honour  of  Col.  Sykes,  who,  he  justly  states,  has 
added  so  much  to  our  knowledjjo  of  the  zoology  of  India. 
illlust rations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa.) 

Before  we  quit  this  sketch  of  the  Partridges  and  Quails, 
we  must  notice  two  forms  which  particularly  demand  atten- 
tion as  leading  to  other  types.  The  first  of  these,  the  San- 
guine Partridge,  Perdix  rruenta  {PL  Col.,  332),  appears  to 
bear  the  following  tieneric  names:  Jthaffijiis,  \Vas?ler, 
Pkdrophorus,  J.  E.  Gray,  and  Ptilopachus,  Sw.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  pheaiiant  in  *Linn.  Trans.,'  vol.  xiii.,  and  may 
be  considered  as  unitinp;  the  Partridges  with  tlie  Pheasants 
and  the  Poli/f)lectrons,  like  the  latter  of  which,  it  has  often 
more  than  one  spur  ujwn  the  tarsi.  The  plumage  of  this 
bird,  which  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  is  brilliant,  and  the  fea- 
thers of  the  head  and  neck  are  elongated. 

The  Perdix  Lerwa  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  {Zool. 
Proc,  1833)  inhabits,  accordinj;  to  that  gentleman,  the 
northern  region  of  Nepaul,  and  forms  by  its  half-plumed 
tarsi  a  sort  of  link  between  the  Partridges  and  the  Grouse, 
the  latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  its  habits.  It  is  found 
close  to  tiie  permanent  snows,  among  rocks  and  low  brush- 
wood, feeding  upon  aromatic  buds,  leaves,  and  small  insects. 
The  plumage  is  black,  lineated  transversely  with  white  and 
chestnut;  the  breast  is  brown.  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  that 
the  great  comparative  expanse  of  the  wing,  the  diminution 
of  its  rounded  form  by  the  second  quill  feather  being  the 
longest,  the  increased  length  and  strength  of  the  tail,  and 
the  extent  of  the  feathering  of  the  tarsi,  are  very  remark- 
able characters,  which  give  to  this  species  a  strong  in- 
terest. 

PERDICl'N/E.    [Perdicid.«.] 

PERDIX  (Ornithology).    [Perdicid.*:.] 

PERDIX  (Conchology),  Do  Montfort's  name  for  the 
Partridge  Tuns  (ex,  Doltum  Perdix  of  authors).    [Ento 

MOSTOMATA,  Vol.  ix.,  p.  45G.] 

PERDU,  MOUNT.    [Pyrenees.] 

PERECOP.     [Crimea] 

PKRENNIBRANCHIA'TA.  [Amphibia;  Axolotl  ; 
Proteus;  Reptiles.] 

PEREZ,  ANTONIO,  was  the  natural  son  of  Gonzalo 
Perez,  a  distinguished  writer*  and  statesman  who  had  been 

•  He  traOMted  the  '  Otlyssoy'  cf  Homer  iuta  Terif,  which  wa»  printed  Ibr 
he  first  time  at  Venice,  1543,  l2mn. 


for  forty  years  sole  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  V.  an'l 
Philip  ll.     After  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he  used  to 
assist  in  his  administrative  duties,  Antonio  was  appointed 
by  Philip  to  succeed  him  in  that  charge.     At  fii-st  the  con- 
fidence which  his  sovereign  placed  in  him,  and  the  favours 
lavished  upon  him  seem  to  have  been  unbounded,  but  he 
soon  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  royal  favour.     John  of 
Austria,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  V.,  elated  with  his 
victories  over  the  revolted  Moors  of  Granada  [Moriscoes], 
and  still  more  by  the  glonous  victory  of  Lepanto  (1571), 
could  not  rest  contented  with  the  second  place  in  the  king- 
dom, and  nothing  short  of  a  throne  would  satisfy  his  am- 
bition.    At  first  he  solicited  his  brother  to  grant  him  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
A  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Spain,  was  also  serionslv  contemplated,  and  negotiations 
were  carried  on  to  that  etect  by  his  secret  agents.    It  has 
even  been  surmised  that  he  meditated  at  one  time  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  of  Flanders.    The  soul  of 
these  intrigues  as  well  as  the  promoter  of  John's  ambitious 
designs   was   his   secretary,  Juan  do   Escovedo,   notwith- 
standing he  had  been  appointed  to  that  ofllce  by  Philip  for 
the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  them.      No  sooner 
therefore  had  Escovedo  arrived  at  court  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  his  master's  views,  than  Philip,  who  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  whole  intrigue,  decided  upon  his  ruin ; 
but  unwilling,  from  motives  of  state,  to  try  him  by  the  com- 
mon forms  of  law,  he  committed  to  Perez  the  execution  of 
his  wishes.     Accordingly,  and  in  compliance  with  Philip's 
orders,  Perez  hired  some  assassins,  who  murdered  Escovedo 
in  March,  1678.     A  few  months  after  the  perpetration  of 
this  crime,  Philip  ordered  Perez  to  be  arrested  at  the  same 
time  with  Dona  Ana  de  Mendoza,  princess  of  Eboli,  the 
supposed  object  of  the  king's  aflectibn ;  in  all  appearance  to 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Escovedo's  relatives,  and  the 
threats  of  John  of  Austria,  but  in  reality  from  other  motives, 
which,  thoujih  we  may  guess  at  them,  are  far  from  being 
satisfactorily  known.     In  his  Relaciones,  published  several 
years  after  the  tragedy,  Perez  treated  at  length  of  all  these 
events,  but  such  was  his  dread  of  Philip  that  he  always 
expresses  himself  in  very  ambiguous  and  enigmatic  terms, 
and  ih«  whole  transaction  remains  wrapped  up  in  mystery. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Perez  was  imprudent 
enough  to  communicate  his  secret  to  the  princess,  whom  he 
used  to  vi>it  without  the  knowledge  of  his  master,  and  to 
hint  at  the  king's  implication  in  the  murder  of  Escovedo ; 
by  others,  that   Philip  vvas  an  unsuccessful  suitor  to   the 
princess  and  jealous  of  the  intimacy  of  Perez  with  her.     Bo 
this  as  it  may,  Perez  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
a  pretended  investigation  was  instituted  into  his  conduct, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  coudenmed  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  eight  years'  exile  from  court,  and  a  heavy 
fine.     At  first  his  own  house  was  assigned  as  his  place  of 
confinement,  Philip  still  continuing  to  employ  him  and  to 
promise  him  his  protection  and  favour ;  but  that  wily  monarch 
having,  it  is  asserted,  through  threats  and  promises,  obtailied 
from  him  what  he  most  wanted,  namely,  all  the  papers  that 
might  prove  his  own  share  in  the  murder,  Perez  was  by 
his  orders  removed  to  a  prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  the  rack, 
where  he  confessed  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  Esco- 
vedo, but  at  the  same  time  stated  that  he  received  the  king's 
orders  to  that  effect.  Perez  would  undoubtedlv  have  suffered 
capital  punishment,  had  not  his  wife  Dona  Maria  deCoello, 
assisted  by  his  friends,  procured  him  the  means  of  escaping 
from  his  prison,  and  taking  refuge  in  Aragon,  his  native 
province.      On  arriving  at  Saragossa,  Perez  appealed,   in 
virtueof  the  Aragoneselaws.tothe  protection  of  theJustizia, 
and  insisted  upon  a  fair  and  open  trial ;  but  Philip,  regard- 
less of  the  authority  of  the  Justizia,  of  the  people's  liberties, 
and  his  own  oaths  to  maintain  them,  commanded  the  magis- 
trates of  Calatayud  to  seize  the  secretary  and  confine  him  in 
the  royal  prison.    At  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  con- 
stitution the  people  of  Saragossa  rose  in  arms,  and  by  force 
released  the  prisoner.     A  third  and  last  expedient  was  then 
tried  by  Philip.     As  Perez  was  known  to  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  and 
a  Protestant,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and 
ludged  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.     The  patriotic 
Justizia  protested  against  this  new  infraction  of  the  people's 
privileges,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa,  infuriated  tt 
the  last  degree,  invested  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  ar 
delivered  the  prisoner,  after  putting  to  death  the  Marai 
de  Almenera,  Phihp's  representative,  and  committing  otn 
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excesses.  No  «ooner  did  Pliilip  hear  of  tlic  revolt,  than  he 
ordcre<l  a  considerable  array  to  Aia'^oii.  Thu  Sarui^ossians 
rose  in  arms  :  a  tumultuous  budy,  headed  by  l")on  Martin  dc 
Lanuza,  the  Jusiizia,  went  out  to  meet  the  royal  troops,  but 
havini;  hastily  lied  at  their  approach,  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  taken  prisoner  and  imme<liately  executed,  the  forms 
of  liberty  being  thus  for  ever  extinguished  in  Araj^on.  In 
the  meanwhile  Perez  made  his  escape  into  France,  where 
he  published  the  naiTative  of  his  sufferings  and  found  pro- 
tection. He  also  visited  England,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Elizabeth*s  ministers,  and  other  illustrious  men  of  the 
time,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Southampton,  Francis 
and  Anthony  Bacon,  &c.,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence in  Latin.  He  seems  even  to  have  entertained 
an  idea  of  cooing  to  Scotland,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  James  VL,  and  another  addressed  to  him  by  Thomas  Parry, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Isritish  Museum 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.,  Caligula,  E.  vii.  During  Perez's 
stay  in  France  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
Philip  to  have  him  assassinated.  Estoile  Uournai  de  Henry 
IF.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  253)  says  that  a  Spaniard,  named  Rodrij;o 
JSIur,  was  executed  at  Paris  in  LOyo  for  attempting  to  mur- 
der Perezi  and  that  when  he  was  put  to  the  rack,  he  con- 
fussed  that  he  was  sent  by  ldia(iuez,  minister  of  Philip  H. 
Perez  died,  miserably  poor,  at  Paris,  on  the  3rd  November, 
IGtfi,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Celeslins, 
where  his  tomb,  bearino;  a  Latin  epitaph,  was  still  to  be 
seen  shortly  before  the  Revolution.  Besides  his  Rclaciones, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Paris  in  1598,  and  were 
afterwards  rejirinted  there  in  1624,  and  at  Geneva  in  IG31, 
1644,  and  1654,  and  his  Cartas  y  Aphorismns,  published  at 
]*aris  in  IG03  and  in  1605,  bc^ides  other  subsequent  editions 
without  date,  Perez  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of 
Philip  IL,  and  some  political  works.  Tliere  is  also  a  col- 
lection of  letters  by  him  addressed  to  the  Connetable  do 
Montmorency,  preserved  in  the  royal  hbrary  at  Paris.  Part 
of  the  former  work  was  tran«ilated  into  French  and  also 
into  Latin,  with  this  title,  Institutionrs  Impt'rialcSy  Amst., 
1657. 

<Watson*s  PhiUp  1 1.,  vol.  iii.;  Forreras.  Syjioj?sis  His- 
tnria/,  vol.  x.,  ]>art  16;  Cabrera,  Historia  de  Frh'pe  II., 
Mad.,  1619;  Vanderhnmmen,  Historia  de  Don  Felij  e  el 
Prudrnte,  Granada,  164'J;  Nicolas  Antonio,  Biht.  komi, 
torn,  i  ) 

PE'RGAMOS,or  PERGAMUM  (n^pya/ioc,  Ulf^ynnov), 
the  most  important  town  in  Mysia,  is  first  mentioned  in 
Xenophon's 'Anabasis'  (vii.  8,  s.  8).  It  was  strongly  forti- 
Jietl  by  nature  and  art,  and  was  chosen  by  Lysimachus  as  the 
most  secure  place  in  his  dominions  for  depositing:  his  trea- 
sures. He  committed  the  charge  of  them  to  Phiietairus,  a 
native  of  the  small  town  of  Teium  in  Pontus  (Strabo,  xii. 
543),  who  remained  faithful  to  his  charge  for  some  time: 
but  havinsj  been  injuriously  treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of 
Lysimachus,  he  declared  himself  independent  about  h.c. 
•2h:j,  and  remained  master  of  the  town  and  a  small  part  of 
the  surrounding  country  till  his  death,  b.c.  263.  (Strabo,  xii. 
623.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Euraenes,  who  in- 
creased his  dominions,  and  oven  gained  a  victory  near  Sardis 
over  Anliochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  He  reigned  for  22  years, 
and  was  succeeded,  B.C.  241,  by  his  cousin  Attains  L,  whose 
father  was  the  younger  brother  of  Philetserus.  (Strabo,  xii. 
624.) 

Attalus  was  the  first  of  the  rulers  of  Pergamos  who  received 
the  title  of  king.  He  was  a  successful  general,  and  his  pru- 
dence as  well  as  valour  greatly  extended  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom.  lie  cx)nquered  the  Galli-Grceci,  or  Galatians,  and 
uffonled  effectual  assistance  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  died  at  the  age  of  72,  after 
a  rei^n  of  44  years,  and  was  succeeded,  r.c.  197,  by  his  son 
Eumencs.  (Polyb.,  xviii.  24;  Liv.,  xxxiii.  21 ;  Strabo,  xiii. 
624.) 

Eumenes  continued,  like  his  father,  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  their  wars 
against  Antiochus  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  he  received 
from  them  all  the  territory  conquered  from  Antiochus  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  Previous  to  this,  the  territory 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamos  did  not  extend  beyond  the  country 
bordering  on  the  gulfs  of  Adramyttium  and  Elasa.  (Strabo, 
xiii.  624;  Liv.,  xxxviii.  39.)  Eumenes  was  a  warm  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  embellished  the  city  with  many 
public  buildings,  and  founded  a  library,  which  became  onlv 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  Alexandria.  In  consequence 
•"the  prohibition  against  exporting  papyrus  issued  by  Pto- 


lemy, he  is  said  fo  have  invented  parchment  (Plin.,  HiiL 
Nat.,  xiii.  21 ),  but  this  material  wag  probably  known  before 
his  time.  [Parchment.]  The  library  remain^  at  Pergamoi 
till  Antonius  made  a  present  of  it  to  Cleopatra.  (Plut.,  Ant^ 
c.  58.)  Eumenes  was  distinguished,  according  to  Poljbios 
(xxxii.  23),  by  many  eminent  qualities,  and  left  his  kingdom 
in  a  veiy  nourishing  state.  He  died  B.C.  1 59«  after  a  reign 
of  39*  years,  leaving  an  infant  son  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Attalus  II.,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  kinfrd<nii 
with  great  success  for  21  years.  He  was  succeeded  bj  At- 
talus III.,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  fite 
years,  n.c.  133,  leavinpr  his  property  by  will  to  the  Ronncs, 
which  they  interpreted  to  mean  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos. 
(Liv.,  Epit.,  50;  Plut.,  Tib.  Gracchi  c.  14.)  The  kincdon 
however  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus,  a  natural  son  of  En- 
menes ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  tiw 
Romans,  B.C.  129,  and  the  kingdom  becanfe  a  Roman  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Asia.  (Strabo,  xiii.  624.) 

The  history  of  the  kings  of  Pergatnos  is  given  in  an  A)r 
pendix  to  Clinton's  FoaU  Hellenici  (vol.  iii.,  p.  400-410).  Coo- 
pare  the  article  Attalus  in  this  work. 

Pergamus  was  situated  north  of  the  river  Caicus  {Aki% 
or  Hakir).  The  small  river  Selinus  flowed  through  it  (Plii, 
Hist,  Nat^  v.  33.)  Tlio  citadel,  which  was  very  stnmglr 
fortified,  was  built  on  a  hill  of  a  conical  shape.  The  teii 
itself  was  very  large,  and  possessed  many  public  bufldinp, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  a  temple  of  iEseulapto, 
which  possessed  the  right  of  asylum.  iTac,  Ann.,  iii.  W; 
App.,  Mith.,  c.  f.O.)  Pen^mos  was  one  of  the  seven  chuirlia 
to  which  St.  John  wrote  in  the  book  of  the  Pereiatimi). 
11;  ii.  12).  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roma 
province  of  Asia.  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  v.  33)  calls  it  by  fcr 
tiie  most  celebrated  town  in  Asia  (that  is»  the  provinttof 
Asia).  The  modern  town,  which  is  calleil  Bergma,  is  still 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Mr.  Fellows^  whoiiM 
it  in  1838,  says  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor^  p.  34)  that 'it ii 
as  busy  and  thriving  as  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  and  bi 
seven  or  eight  khans.'  It  contains  many  extensive raiK 
Colonel  Leake  says  {Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minttr,  p. 
2^6)  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  ./IBicculapius,  ofttt 
theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  haiMtDn 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Fellows  informs  us  (p.  34)  tloClM 
walls  of  the  Turkish  houses  arc  full  of  the  relics  ofmaitfe% 
with  ornaments  of  the  richest  Grecian  art. 

The  name  Pergamus  signifies  'a  hill'  or  ' elevated pltre,' 
and  the  wonl  is  used  by  Homer  (//.,  iv.  508)  to  express  the 
acropolis  of  Ilium.  The  relationship  of  the  word  Perpnsi 
to  the  Greek  pyrgos  {nvpyoq)  and  the  Teutonic  ber^  n 
obvious.  The  names  of  the  towns  Berge  in  Thraee  lad 
Perge  in  Pamphylia  contain  the  same  element  berg.  Cea* 
pare  also  Herod,  vii.,  43,  112. 


Coin  of  PergaiTKw. 
Brtlish  Mtiieum.    Actiuil  Size*. 

PERGE.    [Pamphylia.] 

PERGOLE'SI,  GIOVANNI-BATTISTA,  was  born.  «• 
cording  to  Dr.  Bumey— who  drew  his  information  (wB 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  composer — at  Cttorit.Mtf 
Naples,  in  1 704 ;  Mattel  says,  at  Pergola,  in  1 707.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  makes  it  1718;  though  it  is  evident  that  in  ibii 
instance  he  was  not  so  correct  as  usual.  But  in  the  GozttU 
Musicale,  No.  49,  it  is  stated  that  the  Marchese  di  Villiwa 
had  (recently,  we  conclude)  published  a  Lettera  Bioxraphiai 
concerning  this  very  eminent  Italian  musician,  in  whichhe 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  baptismal  register,  that  bevii 
born  at  Jesi.  in  1710.  Nevertneless  the  presumption  isia 
favour  of  the  English  historian,  as  it  is  possible  that  ibtf  n- 
gistration  discovered  by  the  marquess  may  have  been  tUt 
of  some  other  person  of  the  same  name.  All  agree  !»»• 
ever  that  Pergolesi  was  educated  at  the  Neapolitan  Omter- 
vatorio  dei  Poveri  in  Giesu  Crista,  under  Gaetano  (5ri» 
and  Durante,  and  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fully  pe^ 

*  strabo  (riit.  &li)  »ayf  49.  but  this  mud  be  a  mkuka.     Se*  Sehw«i|k 
Ad  Pbljb..*  xxxii.  1>3;  apd  CUoton'i '  FmI.  Hell.,*  tcL  lil ,  p.  40% 


erl  that  melody  and  true  ta.s(c  were  sacrificed  to  ^liat 
iffajs  callctl  Icaruing,  he  wa^  withdrawn,  at  his  owti  request^ 
from  scbool,  and  immedialely  af*opted  ihe  style  of  Vinci  and 
Uas^o.  His  first  productions,  arauin;  which  was  Metftstasio*s 
Olimpiade^  were  coldly  received,  both  at  Naples  and  RotUR, 
for  his  new  manner  was  not  understood*  But  Ihe  Prince  di 
Sugliano,  disco verinc;  his  merit,  procured  an  eniragement 
for  hira  at  tht*  Teaira  Nuot'O.  There  hi»  light  hot  elcj^ant 
intermezzo.  La  ScTva  Pairrrna^  whu^h  afterwards  made  so 
extratjidiuary  a  sensation  in  Paris,  was  brought  out  in  1 73  L 
Though  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Peri^olcsi  met  with 
liJtle  success  during  his  short  life,  his  productions  for  iho 
church  were  duly  appreciated,  and  received  with  the  ap- 
plause they  descrvcfi  His  fine  mass  in  d.  in  which  is  the 
00  Ie«s  pEjf]Hilar  ihiin  bt'nutiful  movement,  *  Gloria  in  excel- 
9\aV  was  heard,  *  with  general  rapture,*  saya  Burney,  at 
Rome ;  wbercj  niso  his  grand  motet,  *  Dixit  Doniinu*,*  and 
his  '  Lnudate^  Piieri/  were  equally  admired.  At  this  time 
he  be^an  to  shuw  decided  Ryiiiptf»ms  of  pulmonary  disease^ 
HTitl  removed,  for  change  of  uir,  to  Torre  del  Greco,  at  Ihe  foot 
of  Vesuvius.  Here  he  composed  his  lovely  and  moat  pathe- 
tic ^  Siabat,  Mater,*  a  Catholic  hymn;  likewise  the  motet, 
•  Salve,  Regina,*  his  latest  work.  He  died  in  1737,  atnearly 
thir  hamc  period  of  life  that  bounded  the  earthly  existence  of 
RiifTaelle,  Purcell,  andMozai't^  *Tbe  instant  his  death  watj 
known/  Dr«  Burney  remarks,  *  all  Italy  manitVsted  an  cancer 
deiire  to  heai  and  possess  his  productions,  not  excepting  bis 
firut  and  most  trivial  farces  and  intermeszi :  and  not  only 
lovers  of  elegant  music,  and  curious  collectors  elsewhere,  but 
*ven  the  Neapolitans  themselves,  who  had  beard  them  with 
Itiddfercnce  during  hi>  hfe-limc,  were  now  equally  solici- 
loua  to  cto  justice  to  the  works  and  memory  of  their  deceased 
countryman.*    (/f /,?/.,  v.  631.) 

According  to  Walpole,  Gray  the  poet  first  made  Perc;0' 
losi^a  works  known  in  Ent^land.  It  is  certain,  that  he  con- 
btdered  them  a*i  models  of  perfection^ — a  fact  mentioned  to 
I>r.  Burney  by  Walpole,  Mason,  and  other  friends  of  the  great 
Hritij^ih  pooU  Pergolesi*s  opera,  IJO/iniptodet  was  llrst  per- 
ibrmed  at  the  K in t^'s  Theatre  in  1742;  the  *S>rt'«  Bsdrona 
in  it^ii.  His  sacred  compositions  were  performed  at  ihe 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  shortly  after  they  rearhed  thiti 
country,  and  have  never  since  ceased  to  be  admired  by  all 
Irue  lovers  and  judges  of  the  art. 
PERIANDER.    [Corinth.] 

PEftrBOLUS  (Concbology^  a  genus  of  Gastropods 
Jbunded  by  Adanson  on  young  cowries,  tho  outer  lips  of 
'  ose  shell*  were  trenchant  and  not  yet  come  to  their  per- 
meut  form.  [Cypr.«U).«.  vol  viii.,  p.  234,  fjg,  a,  ^.1 
PER  I  BOLUS.  [Temple.] 
PERICA'RDIUM.  [Heart.] 
PERItJAROrTlS.  [Heart,  Disk  asks  or.] 
PERICARP  is  strictly  the  sheil  of  a  seed-vessel,  varying 
very  much  in  texture,  as  between  the  grape,  where  it  is  fleshy, 
Ihe  bean,  where  it  is  hard  anfl  dry,  and  the  peach,  where  il'is 
ucculent  externally  and  stony  in  tlie  inside,  but  in  these  cases 
llways  originally  the  simple  aides  of  a  free  carpel.  In  practice 
bowever  the  term  pericarp  is  also  applied  to  those  seed- 
nea&els  whose  sides  are  formed  of  the  floral  envelopes  and 
Itemena  tti  a  state  of  adhesion  Lo  the  carpel,  as  in  Ihe  apple, 
^urd,  &c.  When  the  pericarp  separates  into  distinct  layers, 
Ibose  layers  have  sometimes  separate  names,  as  in  the  plum, 
IPho86  external  skin  is  the  fipicarp,  whose  pulp  or  Hesh  is 
mrcQctirp,  and  whose  stone  is  the  endorarp,  or  jmtamen. 
fn  such  cases  the  endocarp  answers  to  the  upper  epidermis 
ud  parenchyma  of  the  carpeliary  leaf,  the  saicocarp  to  the 
BBeBoiihvllum,  and  the  epicarp  to  the  inferior  epidermis, 
PERI'CERA.  [Mahd^k,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  3UL] 
PERICHjIiTlUM  is  a  name  piven  by  writers  on  mosses 
16  the  leaves  that  surround  the  bulbous  base  of  the  stalk  or 
taof  the  seed-vesiel,  or  sporangium. 
PE'RICLES  (n£pi*:Xi7c)  was  son  of  XanlbippuJ?,  who  de- 
ated  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  and  of  Agariste,  niece  of  the 
femousChsthenes*  (Herod.,  vi.  iJl.)  Ho  wasthus  tberepre- 
ntaiive  of  a  noble  famny,and  he  improved  the  advantages 
of  birth  by  those  of  education.  He  attended  the  teaching  of 
Damon,  viho  communicated  political  instruction  in  the  form 
of  mu^ic  le>soDs;  of  Zcno  the  Elealic ;  and,  moat  especially, 
Df  tlie  s\iblle  and  profound  Anaxagoras.  Plutarch*s  account 
thows  that  he  acrjuirod  from  Anaxagoras  moral  as  well  as  phy* 
lical  truths,  and  that  while  lie  learned  enough  of  astronomy  to 
raitie  hi m  above  vulgar  errors,  the  same  teacher  supplied  him 
wilb  those  notions  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  eoeiety 
wfat^h  were  afierfi'ard*  bo  mucb  the  objeet  of  hii  public  life. 


But  all  these  studies  Imd  a  political  end,  and  the  samo 
activity  and  acuteness  which  led  him  into  metaphyiiieal  in- 
Quirtes,  gave  him  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  ruler  of 
Athens. 

In  his  youth,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  PisistratuR, 
which,  joined  to  the  obvious  advantages  with  which  he 
would  have  entered  public  life,  excited  distrust,  and  actually 
seems  to  have  retarded  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  poU 
ties.  However,  about  the  year  469,  two  years  aflcr  the  os- 
tracism of  Themis  locles^  and  about  the  lime  when  Aristideji 
died,  Pericles  came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  licad  of  a  party  opposed  to  thai  of  Cimon  the 
son  of  Miltiades. 

Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of  lakinj^  the  democratic  side 
because  Cimon  headed  that  of  the  mjbloi?.  A  popular 
Eora  usually  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
and  13  therefore  unfavourable  to  public  liberty;  and  tho 
Persian  war  scerns  to  have  been  emphatically  ?o  to  Athens, 
as  at  its  termination,  she  found  herself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  statesman  who  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
the  general  ihau  of  the  prime-minister-  ( Heeren's  Political 
Anttquities  of  Greece,)  Cimon  s  character  was  in  itself  a 
guarantee  against  aggrandisement  either  on  bis  own  part  or 
others ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  seeing 
the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous  hands  than 
Cimon'fi.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Pericles  took  the  popular  side, 
and  as  such  became  the  opponent  of  Cimon. 

About  the  time  when  Cimon  vras  prosecuted  and  fined 
(before  o.c.  461),  Pericles  began  bis  first  attack  on  Ihe  aris- 
tocracy through  the  sides  of  the  Areopagus;  and  in  sptte 
of  Cimon,  and  of  an  adv(jcale  yet  more  powerful  (tho  poet 
ilSschylus),  succeeded  m  depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its 
judicial  power,  except  in  certain  inconsiderable  case:!.  This 
triumph  preceded  if  it  did  not,  produce  the  ostracism  of 
Cimiin  fn.c,  46  IK  From  this  lime  until  Ctmon's  recal, 
which  Mr.  Thirl  wall  places,  though  doubtfully,  ni  the  year 
453,  we  find  Pericles  acimg  as  a  military  commander,  and 
by  his  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  that  regret  which 
Cimon's  absence  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  have  created. 
What  caused  him  to  bring  about  the  recal  of  Cimon  is 
doubtful;  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall  suggests,  to  strengthen 
himself  against  his  most  virulent  opponents  by  concdiatiug 
the  more  moderate  of  I  hem,  auch  as  iheir  great  leader  him- 
self 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides  took  his  place,  and 
for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  parly.  He 
was  a  better  rhetorician  than  Cimon,  in  fact  more  slates- 
man  than  warrior;  but  the  influence  of  Pericles  was  irre- 
sislible,  and  iti  444  Thucydides  was oBtracise<l,  which  period 
w*  may  consider  as  the  turning  point  of  Periclea'a  power, 
and  after  which  it  was  well  nigh  absolute. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens 
ros4^  from  tho  situation  of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  mis- 
tress over  tributaries;  but  it  seemtt  pretty  clear  that  Pericles 
aided  in  the  change,  and  increased  their  contributions  nearly 
one-third.  His  finishing  blow  to  the  independence  of  the 
alUes  was  the  conquest  of  Samoa  and  Byeantium,  a  trans- 
action belonging  rather  to  history  than  biography  ;  he  se- 
cured his  success  by  planting  colonies  in  various  places,  so 
as  to  accustom  tho  alhes  to  look  on  Athens  as  the  capital  of 
a  great  empire,  of  which  they  themselves  were  component 
parts,  hut  still  possessed  no  independent  existence. 

From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Pericles  appears  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
constructed  a  third  wall  from  Athens  to  the  narbour  of  the 
Piritus.  He  covered  ihe  Acropolis  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  encouraged  public  taste  by  the  surest  of  all  me- 
thods, the  accustoming  the  eye  to  statuesque  and  architec* 
tural  beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Poetry  had 
the  start  of  ihe  kindred  arts,  but  during  the  age  of  Pericles 
it  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  had  ever  before  been 
reached.  The  drama  was  then  at  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
Sopht>eles;  and  by  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  theatrical 
representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste  and  mcreafted 
his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the  theatre  to 
all.  This  precedent,  whether  made  by  Pericles  or  not,  nl- 
limately  profcd  more  ruinous  to  the  state  than  any  defeat. 
It  made  the  people  a  set  of  pleasure- takers,  with  all  that 
restlessness  in  ihc  pursuit  of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs 
to  the  privileged  few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles 
IS  su}Jpo*!ed  lo  have  been  the  author,  wasequullf  injurious 
its  consequences,  that,  namely,  of  paying  the  dica.">t3  in 
courU.    At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate,  but  it  opoj 
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as  a  premium  on  attendance  at  law  suits,  the  causes  became 
a  mode  of  excitement  for  a  people  whoso  intellectual  activity 
made  them  particularly  eager  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
thence  resulted  that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably 
ridiculed  in  the  *  Wasps'  of  Aristophanes.  But  we  may  well 
excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded  probably  on  a  false 
%-iew  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  such  as  an  Athenian,  with 
the  highest  possible  sense  of  the  dignity  of  Athens,  would 
be  most  likely  to  fall  into.  Pericles  no  doubt  had  an  honest 
and  serious  wish  to  establish  such  an  empire  for  Athens 
as  should  enable  her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  con- 
tributions of  their  dependent  allies,  and  like  a  class  of  rulers, 
to  direct  and  govern  the  whole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  be  supplied 
by  a  less  noble  race. 

Pericles  was  descended,  as  wo  have  seen,  by  his  mother's 
side,  from  the  family  of  Clisthenes,  and  he  was  thus  im- 
plicated, according  to  the  religious  notions  of  those  times, 
in  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Cylon*s  partisans,  which  was 
committed  at  the  very  altars  in  the  Acropolis.  (Thucyd.,  i. 
126;  Herod.,  v.  70,  &c.)  The  Lacedeemonians,  beforo  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged  on 
the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  banishing  the  members  of 
the  family  who  had  committed  this  offence  against  religion, 
which  was  only  an  indirect  way  of  attacking  Pericles  and 
driving  him  into  exile.  The  Athenians  retorted  by  urging 
the  Liacedsemonians  to  cleanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  in- 
curred by  the  death  of  Pausanias.    [Pausanias.] 

Pericles  lived  to  direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two 
years.  His  pohcy  was  that  of  uncompromising  although 
cautious  resistance,  and  his  great  effort  was  to  induce  the 
Athenians  to  consider  Attica  in  the  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  held  or  resigned  as  evasion  required,  not  of  hallowed 
ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before  war  was  declared, 
as  it  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  he  impressed  the  Athenians 
with  these  opinions,  representing  the  superiority  of  their 
navy  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  contlicts  in  the  field, 
which,  if  successful,  could  only  bring  temporary  advantage 
— if  the  contrary,  would  be  irretrievable. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  campaign,  Pericles  delivered  an 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had 
done  beforo  at  the  close  of  the  Samian  war.  From 
that  speech  ( at  least  if  Thucydides  reported  well;  we 
learn  what  Pericles  considered  to  be  the  character  of  a 
good  citizen,  and  we  see  in  what  strong  contrast  he 
placed  the  Spartan  to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringing 
up  members  of  the  state.  This  speech,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  compositions  of  antiquity  —  the  full 
transfusion  of  which  into  a  modern  language  is  an  impossi- 
bility— exhibits  a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual 
power  and  moral  character  of  Pericles  than  all  that  the  his- 
torian and  biographer  have  said  of  him.  The  form  in  which 
the  great  orator  and  statesman  has  embodied  his  lofty  con- 
ceptions, is  beauty  chastened  and  elevated  by  a  noble  seve- 
rity. Athens  and  Athenians  are  the  objects  which  his  am- 
bition seeks  to  immortalise,  and  the  whole  world  is  the 
theatre  and  the  witness  of  her  glorious  exploits.  His  philo- 
sophy teaches  that  life  is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed;  death  a 
thing  not  to  be  feared. 

The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  debilitating 
effects  made  restraint  less  irksome  to  the  people ;  but  while 
it  damped  their  activity,  it  increased  their  impatience  of 
war.  In  spite  of  another  harangue,  in  which  he  represented 
most  forcibly  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  allow  circumstances 
like  a  plague  to  interfere  with  well -laid  plans,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  and  fined,  but  his  influence  returned  when 
the  fit  was  over. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  two  legiti- 
mate sons,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  best  friends,  by  the 
plague,  he  fell  ill,  and  after  a  lingering  sickness  died.  Some 
beautiful  tales  are  told  of  his  death-bed,  all  tending  to  show 
that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable  in  life,  did  not  desert  him  in  death.  It  is  an 
interesting  question,  and  one  which  continually  presents 
itself  to  a  student  of  history,  how  far  those  great  men  who 
always  appear  at  important  junctures  for  the  assertion  of 
some  principle  or  the  carrying  out  some  great  national 
object,  are  conscious  of  the  work  which  is  appointed  for 
them  to  do.  It  would  for  instance  be  most  instructive, 
could  we  now  ascertain  to  what  extent  Pericles  foresaw 
that  approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only 
of  which  he  lived  to  direct.     Looking  from  a  distance, 


we  can  see  a  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  on  b 
and  think  we  trace  their  dependence  on  each  otb 
manner  in  which  they  harmonise.  Athens  was 
pared  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth,  and  ci\i 
maintain  a  conflict  in  which,  had  she  been  vanqi 
peculiar  character  of  Spartan  institutions  might 
parably  blighted  those  germs  of  civilization,  the  fru 
all  succeeding  generations  have  enjoyed.  But  L 
this  be  ?  Her  leader  must  have  been  a  single  perso 
getic  unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  as  no  dus 
temporary  or  string  of  successive  rulers  could  hai 
pected  to  show.  That  niler  must  have  governed  k 
the  laws,  for  a  tyrant  would  have  been  expelled  by  t] 
the  Spartans,  as  so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  h) 
of  the  commonalty,  every  day  growing  up  into  grea 
Moreover,  without  being  given  to  change,  he  t 
been  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so 
the  altered  character  of  the  times.  He  must  1 
above  his  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and 
Catholic  a  temper  as  to  respect  prejudices  in  whic 
no  share,  for  othenvise  in  so  intolerant  an  age  be  « 
bably  have  incurred  the  fate  of  Anaxagoras,  and 
his  own  political  influence  without  making  his  coi 
one  whit  the  wiser.  He  must  have  been  a  man  o 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  with  ai 
that  artistic  skill  which  arose  instantly  on  the  ab 
those  old  religious  notions  forbidding  any  dej-^rt 
traditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  thefe 
gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  ho  would  have  lost  <» 
hold  upon  the  people  of  Athens.  If  Pericles 
possessed  oratorical  skill,  he  would  never  hate 
way  to  popularity,  and  later  in  life  he  mufit  bai 
able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  expedition  to  Samoi 
have  been  fatal  to  that  edifice  of  power  which  i 
been  so  long  in  building.  Lastly,  had  he  not  I 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  wavering  people  wi 
troops  of  Sparta  were  yearly  ravaging  the  ThriasiiQ 
the  Peloponnesian  war  would  have  been  prematurelj 
and  that  lesson,  so  strikingljf  illustrative  of  the  \ 
which  a  free  people  can  exercise  under  every  kind  o 
fortune,  lost  to  posterity. 

Pericles's  connection  with  Aspasia  can  hard/rbef 
over  without  a  trifling  notice.  Some  misundcntaiKiB{f 
on  this  subject  from  not  taking  into  account  the  CkI 
Aspasia  was  a  foreigner.  She  came,  it  is  tree,  ai  i 
venturer  to  Athens,  and  it  is  also  probable  tbatihev; 
cause  of  the  separation  of  Pericles  and  his  first  wil 
widow  of  Hipponicus.  He  lived  with  her  after  div 
his  wife,  who  consented  to  the  separation,  and 
said  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to  her.  Then 
which  subsisted  between  Pericles  and  Aspasia  mv 
been  of  the  same  nature  with  the  morganatic  marr 
present  in  use  on  the  Continent.*     Whether  lie 


Pericles,  from  a  bast  ia  the  British  Utueain. 

•  At  all  evcnU  it  lias  been  attempted  to  i-how  that  the  nirac  Tm 
not  necessarily  imply  disgrace,  thnt  is.  il  ig  not  sjnoTJvmoos  *ili 
That  Aspasia  wa«  orijfiually  a  TTOpirj,  doe?  not  iiiUrrere  in  ihelwsl 
haTins  afterwards  attained  to  the  relation  of  an  fVmpn.  It  is  lu  be 
that  Plutarch  himself  apolo;;ijt«-3  for  the  scandal  he  retails  about &«| 
this  spology  is  surely  enough  to  counteract  Ian  assertion  thai  ste  «« 
jraidiaKas  iraipovaoQ  rpi^owa. 
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the  real  origin  of  the  Peloponuesian 
'{  foundation  we  cannot  now  tell.  It  h  hardly 
It  a  TDtin  like  Pericles  should  have  Ixion  ai coarse 
olnptuary.     [A^pasia.] 

les;  Plutarch,  Pericles;  Thirhvairg  Hiihry  of 
n Ion's  Fasti  Hellenid.) 

A'NIUM,  its  the  tough  fihrous  merabrane  whirh 
onos  of  the  fikull.  and  bears  the  same  relation 
ch  the  periosteum  does  to  the  bones  of  the  rest 
on.    [Bone.] 
T.    [Chhysoliti.J 

E,  the  point  of  the  moon*i)  orbil  la  which  she  is 
e  earth.     [Apogee.] 

^RD,  a  province  of  France,  one  of  those  in- 
le  great  military  government  of  Guienne*  It 
I  on  the  north  by  Poiiou  (a  portion  of  which 
ed  so  as  to  meet  the  boundary),  on  the  norlh- 
►Uiin,  on  the  south-cast  by  Quercy.onthe  south 
ais,  on  llie  we*f  by  the  BordelaU,  and  on  the 
y  Saintonge  and  by  Angoumois. 
ras  a  comimct  district  extending  about  50  miles 
>  south  and  about  46  from  east  to  west,  watered 
Dordogne  and  its  tributaries.  It  was  subili* 
tiaut  or  Upper  Perigord.  and  Ba«  or  Lower 
liese  provinces  were  sometimes  distinguished 
higord  and  Noir  P^iigord.  In  the  farmer 
lieux  (population  in  1631,  8700  town,  8956 
me;  in  lg36,  11,5/6),  capital  of  all  Pdrigord; 
luJation  in  1831,  2132  town,  3246  whole  com- 
erac  (populatian  in  1831,  3^54  commune); 
pulation  in  I&31,  aSfiS  town,  8557  whole  com- 
ilignac  (populalion  in  1831,  26'29  town,  39  >2 
unc);  and  other  places.  In  Lower  Pdrigord 
Bre»  Surlat  (population  in  1831,  3917  town, 
commune;  in  1B35,  6056  commune)^  BelviJ^, 
and  others,  Pirigord  is  chietly  included  in 
nt  of  Dordogne. 

its  its  name  from  ifa  capital  Pcrigueux,  ivhich 
.  in  an  altered  form,  the  name  of  the  Petro- 
ent  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  sub* 
i  subject  to  the  Goths,  nnd  then  to  the  Franks, 
vc  ML'rovingian  dynasty  was  included  in  the 
if  Aqultaine.  Under  the  Carlovingians,  Peii- 
a  county,  iv'hich  came  in  ihc  tenth  century  to 
Marchc. 

ence  of  a  dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  P^ri- 
^^ntv  of  P^rlgord  was  dechired  to  be  forfeited 
ancf  bestowed  on  Louis  duke  of  Orleans  Ca.d. 
rwurds  passed  by  sale  to  the  fiimily  of  Bltus, 
ithilvi'o,  and  by  subsequent  change*  became 
heritance  of  Henri  IV.,  on  whose  accession  to 
,D.  \  589)  it  was  united  to  the  crown.  A  branch 
»f  the  counts  of  Marche  and  Prrigord  became 
lols  and  princes  of  Chalaia  and  TolTeyrand :  the 
lUoyrund  was  a  descendant  of  this  sioctt. 
EUX,  a  city  in  France^  capital  of  the  depart- 
jgue,  situated  on  the  Isle,  a  feeder  of  the  Dor- 
ties  in  a  direct  line  west-soutli-wpst  of  Pans, 
by  the  road  from  Paris  through  Orlfiuns  and 
jrdeaux.  It  was  known  to  tlse  Romans  by  the 
unna,  capital  of  the  Petrocuiii,  a  Celtic  na- 
ommon  with  the  other  Gallic  capitals,  assumed, 
of  the  Roman  periods  Ibe  name  of  the  people 
donged,  Petrocorii,  from  which  \%  dtnnved  the 
ueux,  A  tower,  part  of  the  reuiains  of  the 
is  still  designated  Visone,  an  evidt^nt  modiS- 
original  name,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it 
s  the  designation  of  I*a  CiLe.  This  tower  i& 
2t)0  feet  in  cue um fere nc©,  with  a  wall  6  feet 
fLiet  high»  composed  of  square  stones,  and  faced 
with  a  la)  cr  of  brick  and  luoitar .'  it  has  neither 
dows,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  for  a 
liere  are  some  few  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
ameter  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been  274 
larly  29t)  English  feet,  of  aqueducts,  and  of 
There  are  also  some  romauis  of  the  town 
LOW  enclose  some  gardens  and  vineyards^  and 
,r  construction  and  materials  that  they  had 
ebuik  after  &orac  disaster.  There  is  a  Roman 
'  preservation,  and  near  the  town  are  the  re- 
man  camp,  Pcrigueux  passed  from  the  hands 
%  into  tho*o  of  the  Goths,  and  subsequently  of 
It  was  nt  aa  early  period  the  &eat  of  a  bishopric. 


In  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  object  of  contest  to  the  French 
and  the  English  (who  were  then  masters  of  Guienne) ;  in 
later  limes  ii'was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Conde  in  tbe  civil 
troubles  of  the  minority  of  Loui^  XI  V\,  and  retaken  by  tlie 
towri&men,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  town  lies  chieliy  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Bordeaux, 
which  just  runs  through  the  outskirts;  and  to  a  traveller 
passing  it  on  that  side  presents  an  appearance  to  which  the 
dark,  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  the  interior  do  not  cor- 
respond. 

The  houses  are,  however,  well  built,  mostly  of  freestone, 
and  very  lofty ;  and  there  are  some  Agreeable  public  walks. 
The  cathedral  of  Sl  Front  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower 
about  195  feet  high :  in  a  chapel  of  this  cathedral  is  a  Gne 
carving  in  wood  of  the  Annunciation,  a  work  of  immense 
labour  and  exquisite  finish.  The  office  of  the  prefecture  is 
the  finest  building  in  the  city.  The  town-hall  is  in  the  ex- 
episcopal  palace.  The  population  of  P^igueux  in  1831  was 
870U  for  the  town,  or  tJU56  for  the  whole  commune;  in 
1836  it  was  11,576.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  light 
woollen  goods,  hosiery,  felt  and  straw  hats,  leather  gloves, 
braid,  and  paper;  they  carry  on  trade  in  iron-wareis,  grocery^ 
liqueurs,  pigs,  poultry,  game,  especially  partridges,  truffles, 
which  are  gathered  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  trullle* 

I  lies.  Wax-bleaching  is  carried  on.  There  are  four  yearly 
iiirs.  There  are  a  college  or  high  school,  with  a  collection 
of  philosophical  instruments  attached  to  it;  a  library  of 
ir>.000  volumes;  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, a  botanic  garden,  and  an  agricultural  society ;  also  au 
hospital,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths. 

The  diocese  of  P^rigueux  comprehends  the  department 
of  Dordogne;  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  The  orrondisscraent  is  divided  into  nine  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
comprehends  116  communes.  The  population  in  1831  wa3 
101,527, 

PERIHE'LION,  the  poii^t  of  the  eaith^B  orbit  in  >ThicU 
it  is  nearest  to  the  sun.     [Apbeliotc.] 

PERILLUS.    [PBAUAkisJ 

PERl'METER,  the  circuit,  or  bounding  lineg.  of  a  plane 
figure;  a  term  usually  applied  to  rectilinear  fii^u res  only, 
but  without  any  particular  reason  for  the  reatiiction* 

PERIOD,  a  name  given  to  the  recurring  part  of  a  Cie- 
cuLATiNG  Decimal. 

PERIODIC  FUNCTIONS.  The  general oonsideratiou 
of  periodic  magnitude,  that  is,  of  magnitude  which  varies  in 
such  manner  as  to  go  through  stated  cycles  of  changes,  each 
cycle  being  a  reitemtion  of  the  precedmg  one,  is  the  subject 
of  Trtoonombthy,  Though  that  science  derives  its  name 
from  the  measurement  of  triangles  (as  geometry  does  from 
that  of  the  earth  J,  its  resources  have  been  cultivated  and 
its  methods  expanded  untU  no  definition  short  of  the  pre- 
ceding will  express  its  object  or  convey  an  idea  of  its  powers. 

In  the  article  cited  will  therefore  bo  explained  the  mode 
of  measurement  applied  to  periodic  magnitude:  the  pre* 
sent  one  is  intended  for  nothing  more  than  to  point  out  a 
peculiarity  of  some  classes  of  algebraic  functions  which  has 
procured  for  them  the  name  oi periodic  functions. 

The  calculus  of  Functions  considers  only  forms,  and 
the  operations  necessary  to  convert  one  given  form  into  an* 
other,  or  to  satisfy  equations  in  which  some  forms  of  opera- 
tion are  unknown.  Periodic  functions  are  those  which, 
performed  any  given  number  of  times  on  a  variable,  repro- 
ducL*  tlie  simple  variable  itself.  Thus  I  — x  and  —x  are 
periodic  functions  of  the  second  order,  since 
l-(l-jr)=:x,  -C-arj^jr. 
Again,  1  :  ( I  -  j-)  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  third  order, 
!iince,  if  we  begin  with  x,  and  write  I  :(1— ar)  for  x  three 
times  in  succession,  we  end  with  a:  also— 

1  it-} 

a-, .     -— -,    J-, 

'      1-z  it 

Periodic  functions  are  remarkable  in  the  calculus  of  func- 
tions  fur  the  simplicity  with  which  questions  connected  with 
iheracanbe  solved,  when  compared  with  the  ditficulty  of 
solution  of  cases  in  which  non-periodic  functious  enter. 
Their  principal  properties  are  here  bnetly  pointed  out :  for 
further  information,  consult  Babb.igc's  *  Examples  of  Func- 
tional Equations  *  tappended  to  Peacock's  *  Examples  *},  or 
the  article  on  the  Calculus  of  Functions  contained  in  the 
*  Encyclopeodia  Metropolitana,*  where  further  referencet 
will  bo  found. 

Let  ^r  be  a  function  of  a:;  abhreviate  ^(^)  into  ^V, 
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iff{<f>*x)  into  (fi^x,  &c. :  then,  if  0  be  a  periodic  function  of 

the  nlh  order,  <f/^x=x. 

Let  r  be  one  of  the  nth  roots  of  unity,  then  rx  is  the  sim- 
plest periodic  function  of  the  nth  order ;  but  very  simple 
ones  of  the  form  (l-^bx):  (c—kx)  may  be  obtained  by 
making 

fr*-2&<;cose-fr« 

2(1+008  6) 
where  6  means  tlie  nth  part  of  any  multiple  of  four  right 
angles.     For  instance,  if  n  =  4,  6  may  =90^and  cos  0=0, 
whence  A  =  (6"+c*; :  2 ;  whence 

2+2^3? 
2c-{b*-\-c*)x 
is  a  periodic  function  of  the  fourth  order. 

Let  ex  be  any  function  of  x  whatsoever,  and  e~  x  its 
Inverse  function,  so  that  ee"  x'=x;  then  if  <f}X  be  a  pe- 
riodic function,  600~  x  is  also  periodic.  Thus  1— ar  being 
periodic  of  the  second  order,  so  are  log.  (I— «'),  V(l— a?*;, 
•in"~    ( 1  —  sin  rr),  &c.  &c. 

Let  00e""  X  be  called  a  derivative  of  <l>x ;  then  if  <f>x  and 
if/x  be  two  periodic  functions  of  the  nth  order,  either  can  in 
an  infinite  number  of  ways  be  made  a  derivative  of  the 
other.    Thus  one  of  the  ways  in  which  \:x  'u  a  derivative 

of  -X  is  t  ~^^'  *,    Let  1.  r.r*, r**^\  be  the  n  roots  of 

unity,  let  P^  be  any  function  of  x  and  y,  and  let  P^  be  the 
same  function  of  <t>x  and  \py,  P^  of  0*a?  and  ^"y,  &c.  From 
the  equation 

P^  +rPj  +r»P2  + +r"~^   ^.-i=<^' 

find  y  in  terms  of  x\  say  yrrea?.  Then  will  ^y=e^,  or 
^x=e0B~~^d?;  that  is,  ^x  is  expressed  as  a  derivative 
otibx. 

For  example,  let  0a;=— a?,  ^a?=r  1— a?,  be  the  periodic 
functions,  of  the  second  order;  thenr=  — 1.  Let  VQ=ax-\'by, 

then  the  preceding  equation  becomes 


b^2ax      _i        b—2hy 

ory=eaj="-^3-,  e     x^    ,^^ 


e^e 


_i       b-2a\^(b'-2bx):2a\ 


2b 


The  periodic  functions,  as  before  observed,  are  those  whose 
relations  are  most  easily  obtained.  For  example,  let  cur» 
^x,  yx,  be  f(iven  functions  of  x,  and  fl>x  an  unknown  func- 
tion, to  be  determined  by  the  equation 

0ar=i8a? + yx  4>ax, 

If  ax  be  not  periodic,  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way, 
each  most  frequently  insuperable :  first,  the  determination 
of  some  one  solution  of  this  equation ;  secondly,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Invariable  function  of  this  ec^uation,  or 
the  solution  of  yl/ax=yl/x.  But  when  our  is  periodic,  both 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  and  a  general  solution  given. 

Say  ax:=^x,  then  ^o?  is  any  symmetrical  function  of  a?,  <u?, 

a^x a"~^a?;  and  if  Bq  Bj,  &c.,  be  fix,  fiax,  &c.,  and 

Cq  C^  ,  &c.,  be   yx,  yax,  &c.,  the  general  solution  divides 

into  two  cases,  in  the  first  of  which  the  solution  does  not 
depend  on  the  invariable  function. 
The  most  general  case  gives 


P.= 


Bo+C^^  Bj  +Co  Cj  Bg  +  .  .  +Co  C,  .  .  C^ 


.2B.., 


l-C^CjCj 


"'n-l 


In  this  case  the  precediiig  is  the  most  complete  and  only 
solution.  But  if  C^  and  B^  ,  &c.,  be  such  that  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  of  the  preceding  both  vanish,  the  gene- 
ral solution  is  

n^x=:n  -  1  B^+n  -2  C^  B^-f  n  -  3  C^  C^  B^ 


.  -I-C  C  C 


C.-aB._, 


+(l+C,  +  C,Cj+ 


+c  c 


.C_)^a:. 


For  demonstration  and  extension,  see  the  article  cited  in 
the  'Eocyc  MeUop^*  H  192-198,  and  235. 


PERIODS  OF  REVOLUTION.  In  the  |n 
we  simply  describe  the  named,  comnaeDcemeii 
and  uses  of  those  periods  which  it  is  most  r 
reader  should  find  distinctly  explained  in  a  1 
ference,  premising  some  explanatioQ  of  the  w 
comparison  of  different  pehod^i  givcss  new  pehoi 

By  a  period  we  mean  a  definite  portion  of  tim* 
from  a  given  epoch,  which  being  repeated  agai 
will  serve  to  divide  all  time  subsequent  to  thee 
cedent,  if  the  repetitions  be  also  carried  backwt 
epoch)  into  equal  parts,  for  the  purposes  of  coi 
oning  and  historical  chronology.  A  period  is 
portion  of  time  used  for  measurement,  just  as  a 
is  used  for  measurement  of  length. 

Periods  may  be  divided  into  natural  and  ai 
former  immediately  suggested  by  ttome  recurrei 
nomical  phenomena ;  the  latter  arbitrarily,  chc 
however  time  cannot  be  preserved  and  handed 
it  were  material,  it  is  natural  that  the  knowledgi 
periods  should  be  preserved  by  representing  tbi 
natural  periods  which  they  contain :  nor  is  it 
po.sed  that  artificial  periods  were  ever  invented  u 
arbitrary  manner,  or  were  indeed,  ever  auythin{ 
convenient  collections  of  natural  periods. 

When  one  period  is  contained  an  exact  numl 
in  another,  each  recommencement  of  the  larger 
recommencement  of  the  smaller  one :  thus  tli 
exactly  twenty-fours,  if  any  one  day  begin  at  tk 
of  an  hour,  all  days  will  do  the  same.  But  if 
period  be  not  a  measure  of  the  larger,  a  longer 
be  imagined,  which  in  this  article  we  will  call  1 
sisting  of  the  interval  between  the  two  nearest ; 
which  the  smaller  and  larger  periods  begin  tog« 
a  week  of  seven  days  and  a  month  of  thirty* 
cycle  of  seven  months  or  thirty  weeks^  theie  : 
being  equal.  If  however  the  two  periods  can  I 
by  a  larger  number  of  days,  the  cycle  may  be  ma 
thus,  a  month  of  30  days  and  a  year  of  3G5  day% 
of  6  times  five  days,  and  a  year  of  73  times  tftt 
give  a  cycle  of  6  X  73  times  five  days,  that  is  of 
73  months. 

When  two  natural  periods  are  expressed  hj  a 
fractions  of  days,  the  method  explained  in  fucvt 
TiNUED,  will  serve  to  show  nearly  how  maiy«C< 
make  up  an  exact  number  of  the  other.  Thus  tbt  t 
common,  year  being  365*24224  days,  and  the  lou 
29*53059  days,  both  approximate,  it  appears  thtt 
lunar  months  would  be  2,953,059  years  neatly, 
this  long  cycle  to  others  more  convenient  for  1 
accurate  as  the  number  of  figures  employed  will  ( 
ceed  as  in  the  article  cited  with  the  fraction 

2,963,059 


36,524,224 

The  quotients  obtained  are  1*2,  2,  1,  2,  1,  1,  11 
whicu  we  stop,  because  the  appearance  of  so  lar 
tient  as  17,  shows  that  the  result  of  the  precediui 
is  extremely  near.  The  successive  approximatiui 
from  the  first  six  quotients  are— 

12  3  8  11  ' 


12 


25 


37 


99 


J  36 


Or  235  lunations  make  1 9  years  very  nearly. 

The  period  in  which  all  others  are  expre:^sed  i 
which  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  simple  tioie 
tion  of  the  earth,  but  [Day]  the  average  time  beti 
and  noon.    To  distinguish  it  from  other  days  i 
the  mean  solar  day. 

The  year,  or  the  time  between  two  vernal  eqi 
not  a  uniform  period,  nor  does  the  average  of 
period  give  precisely  the  same  as  another.  [Yi 
chronological  purposes  however  it  is  useless  to  tal 
of  this  variation,  and  365*2422414  days,  theyei 
nomers  in  our  day,  may  be  considered  as  more  th 
ently  exact  for  any  time.  In  fact  the  year  is  made 
in  the  long  run,  of  365*2425  days,  and  a  cycle  oi 
is  necessary  to  the  complete  explanation  of  this  firtc 
posing  the  years  from  a.d.  2001  to  a.d.  2400,  both 
each  fourth  year  is  leap-year,  beginning  with  20 
only  2100,  2200,  and  2300,  which  gives  in  the4(H 
days  to  each  year,  and  97  intercalated  days ;  wh 
97  days  to  400  years,  adds  on  the  average  97 
'2425  of  a  day,  to  each  year.    As  it  is  of  c 
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portance  distinctly  to  comprehend  an  intercalated  cycle, 
that  is,  one  in  >Thioh  fi*actiuns  are  disregarded  until  they 
amount  to  a  unit,  when  they  are  corrected,  to  uae  a  common 
phrase,  in  the  lump,  we  put  down  the  effect  of  the  correc- 

•   lion   which  is  made   in  this  current  year  (1840),  heing 

1  leap-year.  In  1836,  immediately  after  the  last  intercalation 
was  made,  the  sun  was  in  the  vernal  equinox  at  about  39 

|-  minutes  after  one  p.m.  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  equi* 

^'  noxes  then  took  place  as  follows  :— 

.'         183C  Sun  in  equinox  at  1^»  39^  p.m.  March  20 

1837  „  at  7^  23m  P.M.  March  20 

1838  „  at  Ih  18«»  AM.  March  21 
J 639  „  at7h  1  AM,  March  2\ 
1840  „              at  0^  41«  P.M.  March  20 

The  intercalation  of  the  present  year  (but  for  which  the 

-  ffun  would  have  come  on  the  equinox  at  41  minutes  past 

-  noon  on  the  twenty-first)  has  overdone  the  correction,  bring- 
ing the  equinox  nearer  to  noon  than  in  1836  by  58  minutes. 

'  Now,  this  over-correction  of  nearly  an  hour  in  four  years  is 
Mt  right  by  leaving  out  the  correction  three  times  in  400 
years;  a  provision,  the  necessity  of  which  may  be  imagined, 
though  its  exactness  cannot  be  appreciated  from  the  prc- 

-  ceding  rough  calculation. 

The  Gregorian  year,  therefore  (or  the  year  in  the  Grego- 
rian reformation  of  the  kalendar),  is  a  portion  of  a  cycle  of 
400  years  of  365  days,  97  of  which  have  an  additional  day. 
[Kalendar.]    The  Julian  year,  in  use  before  the  Gregorian 
reformation,  is  a  portion  of  a  cycle  of  4  years  of  365  days, 
kone  of  which  has  an  additional  day.    Without  a  perfect 
\  comprehension  of  the  manner  in  which  the  incommensura- 
.  bility  of  the  year  and  day  is  remedied,  no  progress  can  be 
i  made  in  the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  use  of  chro- 
iiloloi^ical  periods. 

An  Mtq.  means  either  the  commencement  of  an  inde- 
r'finite  reckoning,  or  of  a  succession  of  periods.  In  the 
I'ftrticic  ^RA  will  be  found  the  complete  description  of 
r'the  most  important  mras;  but  as  it  often  happens  that  for 
\  reference  the  mere  time  of  an  obscure  or  uncommon  »ra  is 
j-Wanted  without  explanation,  we  subjoin  an  extensive  list, 
jVierely  giving  the  leading  words,  and  the  date  aj>.  or  b.c. 
of  the  vulgar  Christian  a;ra.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
g'the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
jiburth  year  b.c.  of  this  common  »ra.  The  figures  following 
rjtbe  years  refer  to  months  and  days:  thus  a.d.  729.6.13 
yWould  stand  for*  the  13th  day  of  Juno,  a.d.  729.  We  do 
c&ot  mean  to  aay  that  the  events  in  the  following  list  did  take 
Jilace  in  the  years,  far  less  in  the  months,  or  on  the  days, 
'Which  are  set  down  :  but  only  that  those  who  used  them  as 
leras,  took  them  as  having  happened  in  those  years,  m on ths» 
Hud  days.  Thus  the  death  of  Alexander,  according  to  Clin- 
ton, took  place  in  b.c  323,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  right; 
but  if  those  who  afterwards  made  an  eera  of  this  death, 
reckoned  from  the  12th  of  November  b.c.  324,.  that  day  is 
tlie  acra,  whether  the  event  happened  then  or  not. 

B.C.  5508.3.21  (or4.1) 
B.C.  5508.9.1 
B.C.  5502.8.29 
B.C.  5492.9.1 
B.C.  4713.J.1 

B.C.  4004 

B.C.  3761    (vernal  equi- 
nox) 
B.C.  3761.10.1 
B.C.  3101 
B.C.  2015.10.1 
BC.  776.7.1 
B.C.  753.4.21 
B.C.  752.4.21 

B.C.  747.2.26 
B.C.  432.7.15 
B.C.  330 
B.C.  45 

B.C.  324.11.12 
B.C.  312.9.1 
B.C.   125.10.19 
B.C.  57 

•  There  is  some  incorrcctacts,  but  great  coovenience  in  thii.  Afdrono- 
BlWii  now  RumetiraeB  iwe  lucli  a  uoUtioii  xm  1834*61,  not  to  denote  1834  /ear* 
mmd  6M0Oth8  of  a  yenr.  but  the  moment  at  which  61*100tlis  of  the  1891th  vear 
kftva  «Up*ed. 

P.C  No.  1095. 


Mundane  sera  of  Constantinople 
Civil  sera  of  Constantinople    . 
Mundane  a>ra  of  Alexandria 
Mundane  sera  of  Antioch 
Commencement  of  Julian  period 
Common  mundane  oera  (Abp. 

Usher) 
Mundane  sera  of  the  Jews     • 

Civil  Jewish  tera  • 

Caliyug (Hindu)  . 
^ra  of  Abraham  (Euscbius) 
Olympiads 

Building  of  Rome  (Varro) 
Building  of  Rome  (Cato) 
ifJra  of   Nabonassar  (Babylo- 
nian)      •         •         •         . 
Metonic  cycle      .         • 
Calippic  period  •         • 

Julian  reformation 
Death  of  Alexander 
^ra  of  the  SeleucidoB 
iEraofTyre 
iEra  of  Vicramiditya  (Hindu) 


C»saroan»raofAntioch{f^\^^^^^^^^^ 

Spanish  sera         •         .         .     b.c. 

i£ra  of  Actium  •         .     b.c. 

First  leap-year  of  the  Augustan 
reformation       .         .         •     a.d. 

Mt^  of  the  Acension  (as  used 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria)  a.d. 

JEv^  of  Salivahan  (Hindu)    .     a.d. 

j^ra  of  Diocletian,  or  of  Martyrs  a.d. 

Indiction  of  Constantinople  •     a.d. 

JEx9^  of  the  Armenians  •     a.d. 

Hegira        .         •         •         .     a.d. 

-<^ra  of  Yezdegird  .         .     a.d. 

Gregorian  reformation,  or  new 
style         •         •         •         .A.D. 

English  adoption  of  the  Grego- 
rian reformation        •         .     a.d. 


49 
48 

38,1.1 
30.1.1 

8 

38 

77 

284.9.17 

312.9.1 


552.7, 
622.7, 


632.6.16 
1582 


1752 


Among  the  various  sources  of  confusion  may  be  noticed 
— 1,  an  old  practice  of  astronomers  who  called  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  the  vulgar  sera,  not  1  but 
0 ;  2,  the  aiscrepancies  arising  from  different  times  of  begin- 
ning the  year.  The  most  important  of  these  to  the  English 
reader  is  the  following : — Before  the  change  of  style  in  1752, 
and  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  that  time,  the  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March,  though  it 
was  very  common  in  writings,  &c.,  to  begin  it  on  the  1st  of 
January.  Hence  January,  February,  and  twenty-four  days 
of  March,  were  in  one  year,  according  to  lawyers,  &c. ;  and 
in  another  according  to  others.  Thus  the  Revolution,  so 
called,  of  1688,  took  place  in  the  February  of  that  legal 
year,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  February,  1689.  It  is  fre- 
quently written  thus:  February,  168},  or  February,  1688-9. 
Thus,  King  Charles  was  beheaded  January  30,  164{,  or 
January  30,  1648-9. 

We  now  come  to  the  artificial  periods  which  are  of  most 
use  in  chronological  researches :  these  are — 

1.  The  cycle  of  the  sun,  or  more  properly  the  cycle  of 
Sundays. 

2.  The  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  of  nineteen  years,  or  of  the 
Golden  number,  or  of  the  Primes,  or  the  Metonic  cycle  with 
its  sera  altered.     [Meton.] 

3.  The  cycle  of  indictions. 

4.  The  Paschal  cycle. 

5.  The  Julian  period. 

1.  The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a  period  of  28  years,  com- 
pounded of  7  and  4,  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  and  the 
number  of  years  in  the  interval  of  two  leap-years.  This,  in 
the  old  style,  makes  the  Sundays  return  to  the  same  days 
of  the  year ;  every  year  of  the  cycle  being  in  this  respect 
exactly  the  same  as  the  same  year  of  the  preceding  cycle. 
Thus,  the  year  a.d.  I  being  the  tenth  in  its  solar  cycle,  and 
the  Dominical  letter  being  for  that  year  b,  or  the  2nd  of 
January  being  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  January  was  also  Sun- 
day in  the  year  aj^.  (l-j-28),  or  a.d.  29,  also  in  A.D.(29-i-28), 
or  A.D.  57,  &c 

The  series  of  dominical  letters  for  the  complete  sola? 
cycle  is  as  follows: — attached  to  each  dominical  letter  is 
what  was  called  the  concurrent  of  the  year,  meaning  the 
number  of  days  elapsed  over  and  above  a  complete  number 
of  weeks,  from  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  (not  mcluding  the 
Qrst  day)  to  that  of  the  year  in  Question,  the  concurrent 
being  written  7  where  0  would  perhaps  have  been  better. 


1  GF  I 

2  E      2 

3  D     3 

4  C      4 

5  BA  6 

6  G     7 

7  F      1 


8  E      2 

9  DC  4 
10     B      5 

A      6 
G      7 

13  FE  2 

14  D      3 


11 
12 


15  C  4 

16  B  5 

17  AG  7 

18  F  1 

19  E  2 

20  D  3 

21  CB  5 


22  A  6 

23  G  7 

24  F  1 

25  ED  3 

26  C  4 

27  B  5 

28  A  6 


Connected  with  this  table  is  one  of  what  were  called  solar 
regulars  (regulators  would  have  been  the  modern  term), 
one  for  each  month,  as  follows: — 


Jan.  2  I  Apr.  1 
Feb.  5  May  3 
Mar.    5    June   6 


July  1 
Aug.  4 
Sept.  7 


Oct     2 

Nov.    5 
Dec.     7 


The  table  given  in  Dominical  Letter  would  save  some 
of  the  following  process,  which  however  it  is  belter  to 
5ive. 

Old  Style. — To  find  the  part  of  the  solar  cycle  in  which 
any  given  year  is  found.    If  the  year  be  a  d.,  add  9  and 
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divide  by  28 ;  the  remainder  (or  28  if  the  remainder  be  0>  is 
the  year  of  the  solar  cycle  required.  But  for  a  year  B.C., 
deduct  10  from  the  date,  and  divide  by  28 ;  the  remainder 
deducted  from  28  gives  the  year.  The  dominical  letter  and 
concurrent  are  then  taken  from  the  preceding  table.  And  to 
find  on  what  day  of  the  \reek  the  first  day  of  any  month  fell, 
to  the  concurrent  of  the  year  add  the  regular  of  the  month, 
the  sum  (diminished  by  7,  if  it  can  be  done)  shows  the  day, 
1  being  Sunday,  2  Monday,  &c.  (But  in  leap-year  one  day 
later  must  be  taken  for  every  month  after  February.)  Thus 
to  find  the  day  on  which  the  oera  of  the  Hegira  fell,  or  July 
16,  622  A.D.,  622  +  9  or  631  divided  by  28  gives  the  re- 
mainder 15,  which  is  the  year  of  the  cycle.  The  concurrent 
is  4,  which  added  to  the  regular  of  July  1,  gives  5,  or 
Thursday  for  the  Ist  July,  and  Friday  for  the  16th; 
whence  Friday  is  the  day  required. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  solar  cycle,  in  the  connection  of  its 
numbers  with  the  dominical  letters,  &c.,  is  destroyed  by 
the  new  style,  in  which  a  similar  cycle  of  no  less  than  280C 
years  exists.  Up  to  the  end  of  this  century  however,  the 
cycle  of  28  years,  as  it  now  exists,  will  remain  undisturbed,* 
and  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  give  the  years  of  the 
solar  cycle  answering  to  the  decads  of  tlie  century,  and  the 
table  of  dominical  letters,  concurrents,  and  regulars  :— 

1801,  18  I  1820,     9  I  1840,     1  I  1860,  21  |  1880,   13 
1810,  27  I  1830,   19  |  1850,  11  |  1870,     3  |  1890,  23 


KD  1 

.  8    C     2 

15    A    4 

22     F     6 

2    C     2 

9     BA4 

16     G     5 

23     E     7 

3    B     3 

10     G    5 

17     FE  7 

24    D     1 

4     A     4 

U     F     6 

18    D     1 

25     CB  3 

5     GF6 

12     E     7 

19     C      2 

26     A     4 

6     E     7 

13     DC  2 

20     B     3 

27     G     5 

7     D     1 

14    B     3 

21     AGS 

28     F     6 

Jan.     3 

Apr.    2 

July     2 

Oct.     3 

Feb.     6 

May     4 

Aug.    5 

Nov.    6 

Mar.    6 

June    7 

Sept.    1 

Dec.     1 

To  find  the  first  of  April,  1836:  the  year  is  25  of  the  cycle, 
and  leap-year,  and  the  concurrent  3  added  to  2,  the  regular 
of  April,  with  1  allowed  for  leap-year,  gives  6,  or  Friday. 

2.  The  cycle  of  the  moon  is  that  of  19  years,  which  is  very 
nearly  235  complete  lunations,  as  follows  .•-'the  235  mean 
lunations  of  29*53059  days  each  make  6939-69  days,  while 
19  years  of  365  days  each  give  6935  days,  and,  allowing  4} 
days  for  leap-years,  6939*75  days.  Hence  235  lunations  fall 
short  of  19  Julian  years  by  'Oe'of  a  day,  or  one  day  in  about 
317  years.  Hence  during  a  period  of  300  years,  and  as  far 
as  th*  mean  place  of  the  moon  is  concerned  [Easter],  the 
new  and  full  moons  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  would  fall 
on  the  same  days.  On  the  assumption  of  235  lunations  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  19  years,  all  the  rules  for  findinjij 
Easter  are  founded  ;  and  in  the  steadiness  with  which  this 
false  assumption  was  held  to,  lies  the  value  of  this  cycle  in 
chronology.  If  the  astronomers  had  been  allowed  to  vary 
Easter  according  to  the  latest  improvements  in  determining 
the  moon's  place,  the  chronology  of  the  details  of  the  differ- 
ent years  of  the  middle  ages,  confused  as  it  sometimes  is, 
would  rarely  have  been  anything  but  confusion  ;  in  chrono- 
logical reckoning  nothing  is  of  any  importance  compared 
with  keeping  to  one  unvaried  rule ;  and  the  reformation  (so 
called)  of  the  calendar  was,  in  our  opinion,  anything  but  an 
improvement. 

In  the  article  Easter,  the  definition  of  that  term  is 
slightlyt  wrong  (page  252).  The  paschal  full  moon  is  that 
which  falls  upon  or  next  after  (not  next  after  only,  as  stated) 
the  21st  day  of  March;  and  Easter  Sunday  is  that  which 
comes  next  after  the  day  of  the  paschal  full  moon  ;  so  that 
the  earliest  possible  Easter  Sunday  takes  place  when  Satur- 
day the  21st  of  March  has  a  full  moon,  in  which  case  Easter 
Day  is  Sunday  the  22nd.  Count  29^  days  from  March  21st 
(inclusive),  beginning  at  midnight  of  the  20th,  and  we  come 
to  noon  on  the  19th  of  April;  if  this  day  be  Sunday,  the 
next  Sunday  is  April  26,  which  it  should  seem  then  niu'it 
be  the  latest  possible  Easter  Day.  But  all  the  tables  fix 
April  25  as  the  latest  Easter  Day,  and  this  depends  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  words  'full  moon*  as  used  by  the  autho- 
xities  which  settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easter. 

A.l>>  IWO  i*  not  l«ap-yeax,  the  whole  cycle  will  then  bo  ovcrllirown, 
.  <»  «•«>  «•  iM^piTMr,  ft  may  lie  recourtructed  so  as  to  last  till  2100. 


~^*nt  wfried  any  fkzther  than  the  first  paragraph. 
^^fi|i  853,  fw  the  09W  styla,  exteatU  osly  to 


But  I 


\     The  Jews  keep  their  Passover  on  that  fourteenth  day  of 

I  the  moon  which  follows  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Nioene 
council  (A.D.  325),  believing  the  equinox  to  be  alwaj's  on  the 
21st  of  March,  took  that  day  as  their  equinox,  and  the  fou^ 
teenth  day  of  the  moon  next  following  as  the  guide  to  th« 
Sunday  which  should  be  kept  as  Easter  Day.  The  provision 
that  if  the  fourteenth  day  were  Sunday,  the  next  Sunday 
should  be  kept,  was  meant  to  avoid  ever  keeping  Easter  on 
the  same  days  as  the  Jews  keep  their  Passover  (which  wu 
an  object  of  great  moment  in  those  days).  Now  the  thirtieth 
day  of  the  lunation,  though  partly  belonging  to  the  old  moon, 
counts*  as  the  first  of  the  new  one.  Reckoning  thus,  wemaf 
see  that  if  March  20  be  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon, 
April  1 8  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  next  moon,  and  Apnl  25 
the  extreme  limit  of  Easter  Day. 

Chronologists  have  two  cycles  of  nineteen  years  each,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  (so  called),  orgf 
the  golden  number,  and  the  second,  which  begins  three  years 
later,  they  call  the  lunar  cycle.  These  of  course  only  differ 
in  their  time  of  commencement,  the  year  4  of  the  first  cvde 
being  always  1  of  the  second.  To  show  the  manner  in  whicb 
accuracy  was  attempted  to  be  insured,  it  is  worth  whiic  to 
quote  the  date  of  one  charter,  from  the  •  Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,'  particularly  as  all  the  dates  are  quite  exact: — 'Acti 
sunt  hajc,  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  mcix.,  indictioue 
11.,  epacta  xvii.,  concurrente  iv.,  cyclus  lunazis  v.,  cwlas 
deccmnovennalis  Yin.,  regularis  paschae  ly^  terminuA  pti- 
chalis  xiiii.  kal.  Maii,  dies  paschalis  vii.  kal.  Maii,  Ions 
ipsius  (diei  paschro)  xxi.' 

This  cycle  of  19  years  was  used  with  an  astroDoaietl 
carelessness  which  is  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  due  observance  of  Easter  as  to  time  was  considered  asof 
importance  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  It  is  worth  white 
to  describe  it,  since  there  are  many  persons  who  believe  thit 
there  was  a  closer  accordance  between  the  paschal  fdll  moos 
and  that  of  the  heavens  than  really  took  place.  The  jvir 
A.D.  I  was  the  second  of  its  cvcle,  so  that  by  adding  I  to  tk 
date,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  19,  the  remainder  giTtttht 
year  of  the  cycle  in  question;  19  being  the  year  when  the 
remainder  is  0. 

The  finding  of  Easter  according  to  the  old  method  ist  imrk 
of  prolixity,  and  the  description  of  it,  according  to  chraioto- 
gical  writers,  is  puzzling  in  the  extreme.  \Ve  shall  only  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  result,  which  in  foot  amounted,  though 
it  was  not  seen,  to  describing  both  the  month  and  the  jmt, 
not  in  days,  but  in  periodfs  each  a  little  shorter  than  i 
day. 

Let  there  be  a  cycle  of  1 9  years  averaging  365*25  dayle8d^ 
and  let  it  be  composed  of  235  lunations,  each  of  which  theie- 
fore  must  be  29*53  days.  Take  another  period  of  time,  uk 
call  it  a  ihort  day,  and  let  30  short  days  make  the  month  of 
29-53  common  days,  then  the  year  will  consist  of  37r« 
short  days,  say  371  days  exactly,  or  12  lunations  and  1 1  short 
days.  Hence  the  new  moons  of  each  year  will  take  place 
1 1  short  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Take  tbe 
period  of  30  common  days  bej[inning  with  March  21  ul 
ending  with  April  1 9.  These  will  very  nearly  coincide^  evh 
to  each,  with  30  short  days ;  and  the  old  method  amonsto 
to  confounding  these  30  days  with  30  short  days,  and  takii; 
the  yearly  acceleration  of  the  times  of  full  moon  at  1 1  commoi 
days.  This  may  make  an  astronomical  error  of  haXt  a  dty, 
and  the  effect  of  averaging  the  years,  and  treating  the  leap* 
years  as  common  years,  a  quarter  of  a  day  more.  To  thii 
must  be  added  the  continually  increasing  error  arisiji^ 
from  neglecting  the  difference  between  19  years  andSii 
months.  ^ 

Proceeding  as  above,  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  W 
year  of  the  cycle  there  is  a  full  moon  on  the  5th  of  April  t 
supposition  which  pervades  the  old  method  of  finding 
Easter ;  if  then  we  write  down  all  the  days  from  March  21 
to  April  19  inclusive  in  a  circle,  and  putting  1  opposite  ro 
April  5,  write  2  eleven  days  earlier,  or  opposite  to  Marfh 
25,  write  3  eleven  days  earlier  in  \\\e  circular  cycle  (in  whicli 
April  19  immediately  precedes  March  21),  or  opposite  to 
April  13,  &c.,  and  then  write  the  dominical  letter  (which  b 
always  the  same  for  the  same  day  of  the  year)  opposite  to 
each  day  of  the  month,— this  will  give  the  table  oflheold 
style  given  in  Easter,  which  is  here  repeated,  and  since  the 
18th  is  the  last  possible  day  of  a  paschal  full  moon,  the  fix 
days  following  the  1 9th  may  be  Easter  Sundays,  and  tw 
given  with  their  dominical  letters :— 

*  We  flo  not  sny  Uiat  this  vt?  iotendod ;  but  i*  vas  to  in  tS«  ttnctat of* 
rule*  nevcrtbele««.  -^m*— 
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P£  R 


Mar. 


21  C  16 

Mar.  30  E    7 

Apr.  8G  — 

Apr.l7Bl9 

22  D    5 

31  F- 

9A  17 

18  C     8 

23  E  — 

Apr.  1  G  15 

10  B    6 

19  D  — 

24  F  13 

2A    4 

lie- 

20  E  • 

'25  G    2 

3B  — 

12  D14 

21  F  — 

26  A  — 

4C  12 

13  E    8 

22  G — 

27  B  10 

5D    1 

14  F  — 

23  A — 

28  C  — 

6E  — 

15  Gil 

24  B  — 

29  D    8 

7F    9 

16  A  — 

25  C  — 

The  fbllowing  then  is  the  mode  of  finding  Easter  in  (say) 
A.D.  1 237.    The  year  of  the  solar  cycle  is  1 4,  thus  shown  ;— 

1237 
9 

28)1846(44 
Rem.  14.    Dom.  letter  D  by  table. 

The  year  of  the  cycle  of  19  years  is  3,  thus  shown:— 

1237 
1 

.9)1238(65 
Rem.  3. 

Now  in  the  third  year  of  the  crcle  of  nineteen  years,  by 
the  preceding  table,  the  paschal  niU  moon  is  on  the  13th  of 
April,  and  the  next  Sunday  letter  (D)  in  tbe  list  is  oppo- 
site to  April  19,  which  is  therefore  Easter  Sunday. 

The  Gregorian  corrections  of  the  method  of  finding  Easter 
•mount  to  an  occasional  correction  of  the  place  of  the  p^as- 
cbal  full  moon  in  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  of  1 9  years. 
Tables  which  will  do  perfectly  well  for  a  centurv  may  be 
constructed  in  the  same  mode  as  that  already  described ;  one 
ia  given  in  the  article  cited.  The  following  additional  ex- 
planations may  save  some  trouble  to  tbose  who  try  to  under- 
stand the  older  writers  on  chronology. 

The  epact  of  the  year  is  usually  stated  as  being  tbe  moon's 
•ge  at  the  beginning  of  the  year :  this  is  a  correct  definition 
M  to  the  epact  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  but  not  so  as  to 
that  which  preceded.  The  epact  of  the  old  calendar  is  a 
number  depending  on  the  year  in  such  manner  that  the 
epact  of  the  year,  increased  by  what  was  called  the  lunar 
regular  of  any  months  gives  (with  deduction  of  29,  if  ne- 
cessary) the  age  of  the  moon  on  the  first  day  of  that  month ; 
•o  that  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
the  epact,  together  with  the  regular  of  January.  Thus  the 
epact  of  every  year  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  plea- 
sure, provided  all  the  numbers  in  the  table  of  regulars  be 
as  much  diminished  or  increased;  and  different  tables  of 
epacts  will  be  found  in  different  works,  the  difference  being 
of  course  compensated  in  the  regulars,  or  else  in  the  rule  for 
applying  them.  The  epact  of  each  year  of  the  cycle  of  1 9 
years  must  be  1 1  more  than  that  of  the  preceding,  abating 
80  as  fast  as  it  arises ;  this  must  be  the  case  in  every  table, 
and  the  most  common  table  of  epacts  gives  29  as  the  epact 
of  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  10  as  that  of  the  second,  21  as 
that  of  the  third,  &c.  Corresponding  to  this,  9  is  the  regu- 
lar of  January,  10  of  February,  &c.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  the  table,  not  only  because  it  is  now  useless,  even 
ibr  old  chronology,  but  because  it  fails  for  those  years  of 
the  decern novennal  cycle  in  which  two  full  moons  come  in 
the  same  month. 

Again,  the  annual  regular,  or  the  regular  cited  in  charters 
(as  in  our  previous  quotation,  where  it  is  called  the  paschal 
tegular),  is  neither  the  solar  regular  described  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article  nor  the  lunar  regular  just  mentioned,  but 
a  third  regular  belonging  to  the  whole  year,  and  which, 
added  to  the  concurrent  previously  described,  gave  (7  being 
abated,  if  necessary)  the  last  day  of  the  moon  preceding 
the  paschal  moon.  Thus  a.d.  874,  the  concurrent  bcmg  4 
and  the  annual  regular  5,  their  sum  9  diminished  by  7,  or  2, 
gives  Monday  as  the  last  day  of  the  ante-paschal  moon. 

The  paschal  term  (terminus  paschal  is)  mentioned  in  the 
quotation,  meant  simply  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  paschal 
moon. 

3.  The  Indietion  was  an  edict  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
fixing  the  tribute,  and  as  one  such  edict  was  supposed  to 
aave  appeared  e\'ery  fifteen  >ear8,  years  were  naturally 
reckoned  according  to  their  distance  from  the  year  of  Indie- 
tion. Tlicre  is  doubt  about  the  first  origin  of  indictions, 
about  their  meaning  and  their  earliest  date*  all  wo  have 


here  to  do  with  is  the  fact,  that  from  Athanasius  down- 
wards, they  were  more  or  less  employed  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  describing  epochs.  The  popes  afterwards  adopted 
this  modo  of  dating,  and  the  common  Indietion*  found 
in  chronological  tables  begins  so  that  a.d.  313  is  the  first 
year  of  the  first  cycle  of  Indietion,  each  cycle  containing 
15  years.  At  this  rate  a.d.  1  was  the  fourth  year  of  an 
imaginary  preceding  indietion,  and  the  remainder  of  three 
more  than  the  date  of  any  year  divided  by  15  will  give  its 
position  in  its  cycle  of  Indietion.  Thus  1239,  increased  by 
3  and  divided  by  15,  gives  the  remainder  12,  or  a.d.  1239  is 
the  twelfth  year  of  a  cycle  of  Indietion. 

4.  The  paschal  cycle  is  one  compounded  of  28  and  19  years, 
or  532  years,  during  which  time  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and 
of  19  years  run  through  all  their  combinations,  and  recom- 
mence them  again.  According  to  the  old  system  then,  this 
is  the  cycle  of  Easter  Days,  which  begin  again  in  the  same 
order  when  it  is  finished.  a.d.  1  was  the  second  year  of 
the  first  paschal  cycle,  being  also  2  of  the  cycle  of  19  years, 
and  10  of  its  solar  cycle.  The  paschal  cycle  of  the  Grego- 
rian calendar  would  be  53,200  years. 

5.  The  Julian  period  was  imagined  by  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  is  a  combination  of  the  solar  cycle,  the  cycle  of  19 
years,  and  that  of  Indictions.  Now  28  X  19  X  15  gives 
7980  years,  which  is  the  length  of  the  period  in  Question. 
It  was  made  to  begin  at  a  year  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  year 
of  each  cycle,  namely  B.C.  4713  years.  Hence,  subtract  any 
year  b.c.  from  4714,  or  add  any  year  a.d.  to  4713,  and  you 
have  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  answering  to  the  date 
used.  The  advantage  (if  it  be  one)  of  this  period  is,  that  by 
dividing  the  year  in  it  by  28,  19,  and  15,  the  remainders 
show  the  years  of  the  diflFerent  cycles  belonging  to  the  Ju- 
lian date  used,  remembering  when  the  remainder  is  nothing 
to  substitute  the  divisor  instead. 

For  the  history  of  periods  not  absolutely  used  in  chro- 
nology, see  their  several  names,  such  as  Metonic  Cycle, 
Sards,  Sothiac  Period,  &c.,  &c. 

Astronomical  periods  actually  existing  in  nature,  may  be 
divided  into — days,  connected  with  the  rotations  of  planets 
round  their  axes — months,  connected  with  the  rotation  of 
satellites  round  their  primaries — years,  connected  with  the 
rotations  of  primary  planets  round  the  sun— and  secular 
periods,  connected  with  slow  changes  of  the  elements  of 
orbits.  The  most  convenient  period  of  measurement  is  the 
civil  or  mean  solar  day  at  the  earth,  being  the  average  inter- 
val between  noon  and  noon.    [Synodic  Revolution.] 

This  period  being  divided  into  hours,  &c.,  the  actual  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  is  23l»  56™  4»09,  and  is  called  the  sidereal 
day.  The  average  interval  between  two  transits  of  the  moon 
over  the  meridian  is  24l>  50™  28»-32,  which  might  be  called 
the  mean  tide-day.  The  rotation  of  the  moon  is  the  time  of 
her  revolution  round  the  earth  [Moon]  :  and  the  rotations 
of  the  planets  are  as  follows  (in  sidereal  time,  so  as  to  make 
24i»  the  rotation  of  the  earth)  : — 


h.  m. 

Sun         25  12 

Mercury  24  5} 

Venus     23  21 
Earth      24 


h.     nu 
Mars      24  39} 
Jupiter     9   56 
Saturn    10   29^ 
Uranus  unknown. 


Various  months  are  described  in  the  article  Moon,  the 
only  ones  here  necessary  to  cite  being  the  one  already  used, 
of  29<l  12^  44m  2»-9,  or  29«l-53059,  the  average  interval  from 
new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  27«i  7i»  43™  1 1»'5,  or  27*i'321G6, 
the  actual  time  of  revolution  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens. 
The  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  have  revo 
lutions  round  their  primaries  as  follows: — 


Jupiter's 


Saturn*s 


d.    h.    m. 

d. 

First  8. 

1    18  28      or         1-7691 

Second  S. 

3  13  14 

3-5518 

Third  S. 

7     3  43 

7-1546 

Fourth  S. 

16   16  32 

16-6888 

Ring 

0  10  29 

0-4370 

First  S. 

0  22  38 

0-9427 

Second  S. 

1      8  53 

1-3702 

Third  S. 

1   21    18 

1-8878 

Fourth  S. 

2   17  45 

2-7395 

Fifth  S. 

4  12  25 

4-5175 

Sixth  S. 

15  22  41 

15-9453 

Seventh  S. 

79     7  55 

793296 

•  The  flr«t  indietion  of  Constautiue  is  variously  stated  to  have  been  A^ 
313,  314.  and  316. 
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d.    h.    m. 

A. 

ranus*s    First  S. 

5  21  23 

5-8926 

Second  S. 

8    16  58 

8-7068 

Tliird  S. 

10  23     4 

10'9G11 

Fourlh  S. 

13   10  50 

13-4559 

Fifih  S. 

38     1    48 

38-0750 

Sixth  S. 

107   16  40 

107-6944 

The  civil  year  is  Iho  tropical  year,  or  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  same  again. 
Owing  to  the  motion  of  the  equinox  [Precession],  this  year, 
or  305^1  5h  48»?  49--7,  or  3G5'*-2422414,  is  shorter  than  the 
actual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  which  is  3G5«i 
6ii  9™  9«6,  or  365'*-2563612.  Again,  \\io  atioinafi&iic  year, 
being  that  in  which  the  earth  moves  from  its  nearest  point 
to  the  sun  to  the  same  again,  is  3G5'l  6''  13'"  49s-3,  or 
365*^*2595981.  The  foUowinff  is  the  list  of  the  actual  re- 
volutions of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  each  to  a  tenth  of  a 
(lay,  including  the  verified  periodic  comets,  as  far  as  their 
times  are  known : — 

Days.  T)ay«. 

Mercury       .  hS  0  Cores  .         1 68 1-4 

Venus  .         224-7  Pullas  .  16865 

Earth  .         365  3  Biela's  Comet       2460-0 

Mars  .         687-0  Jupiter        .  4332-6 

Encke's  Comet  12100  Saturn         .        10759-2 

Vesta  13257  Uranus  30686-8 

Juno  15927  llalley's    Comet    75   to 

76  years. 
Of  secular  periods,  the  most  important  are,  the  revolution 
of  the  moon's  node,  in  18-6  years:  of  the  earth's  perihelion, 
from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  ai^ain  (the 
latter  also  moving),  or  21,000  years  ;  and  the  revolution  of 
the  equinoxes  themselves,  in  26,000  years. 

PERICBCI  (iripioijcoi),  an  old  astronomiral  term  for  those 
■who  have  the  same  latitude,  but  opposite  longitudes. 
PKRIO'STEUM.    [Bone.] 

PERIO'STRACUM,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  the  epidermis 
of  shells.    [Shell.] 

PERIPATETICS  (rrfpiirarfjTiKoi)  is  the  name  pjiven  to  an 
antient  philosopliical  sect.  It  was  so  designated  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  founder,  Aristotle,  being  accustomed  to 
deliver  his  doctrines  while  walking  in  the  grove  of  ihe  Lyceum 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  (For  nn  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  philosopher,  sec  Akistotlk.)  There  is  scarcely 
any  department  of  human  knowledge  of  which  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  do  not  treat.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  give  a  full  detail  of  his  opinions.  Such  of  them 
only  as  characterised  the  school  which  he  ori»;inated  can  be 
referred  to,  and  even  these  must  be  briefly  noticed.  They 
have  relation  chiefly  to  his  general  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical principles.  To  his  system  of  logic,  with  the  additions 
subsequently  made  to  it  by  his  disciples,  it  is  unnecessary 
particularly  to  advert.    [Org anon.] 

From  the  obscurity  which  attaches  to  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, occasioned  by  the  errors  which  have  crept  into  them, 
the  abstruseness  of  the  topics  which  he  discusses,  and  the 
brevity  and  conciseness  of  his,  style,  it  is  somewhat  dilticult 
to  ascertain  with  precision  what  his  opinions  really  were. 
Previous  to  his  time  it  was  commonly  supposed  by  those  who 
had  speculated  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  substance  from  which  bodies  are  made, 
and  on  which  forms  are  impressed,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  matter  was  assigned.  This  matter  was  understood  to  have 
been  alw^avs  in  motion,  to  consist  of  indefinitely  small  par- 
ticles, and  to  have  been  collected  and  united  in  bodies  by 
the  agency  of  an  intelligent  principle.  It  was  further  sup- 
posed that  the  original  particles  had  certain  properties  by 
which  they  differed  from  each  other,  and  by  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  bodies  which  they  composed  was  determined. 
Empedoclcs  and  others  taught  that  there  are  four  piimary 
elements,  which  are  the  bases  of  all  corporeal  forms ;  Ana.x- 
ogoras  and  his  followers  maintained  that  bodies  exactly  re- 
present the  form  of  each  of  their  constituent  particles; 
while  Plato  held  that  essential  forms  have  an  actual  exist- 
ence in  tlie  divinity,  and  that  by  the  union  of  these  with 
matter  the  formation  of  bodies  is  effected. 

Rcjcclinj;  all  th^se  theories,  Aristotle  assumed  the  unde- 
rivod  and  independent  existence  of  two  opposite  principles. 
But  since  such  principles  by  their  contrariety  would  destroy 
each  other,  the  existence  of  a  third  was  requisite.  These 
he  conceived  to  b*^  matter,  form,  and  privation,  the  first  two 
boing  the  constiluent  principlesof  things,  and  the  last  being 
accidentally  connected  with  them.     The  first  matter  was 


imagined  to  bo  entirely  destitute  of  all  qualities,  to  exist 
potentially,  and  to  be  the  subject  in  which  forms  are  made 
to  inhere.'  Form  he  explained  to  be  the  essence  of  a  thin» 
or  that  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is.  How  the  first  matter 
and  form  were  brought  into  union  so  as  to  produce  bodies 
does  not  appear ;  unless  nature,  the  meaning  of  which  tern, 
as  employed  by  Aristotle,  it  is  not  easy  tu  apprehend,  ac- 
complishes the  union. 

Aristotle  distinguished  causes  into  the  material,  the  formal, 
the  efficient,  and  the  final ;  the  first  being  that  of  which  things 
are  made,  the  secxind  that  by  which  they  are  what  they  are, 
the  third  that  by  the  agency  of  which  anything  is  produced, 
and  the  last  the  design  of  its  production.  Having  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  existence  of  substances  generally,  Aristode 
divides  tliem  into  three  classes :  the  eternal,  as  the  heaveas; 
the  perishable,  as  the  bodies  of  animals ;  and  the  immutable 
nature,  or  prime  mover,  as  it  was  otherwise  called.  Thii 
prime  mover,  which  occupies  the  place  of  Grod  in  his  system, 
was  considered  to  be  an  eternal,  incorporeal,  and  siiople 
intelligence,  and  the  original  source  of  all  motion,  bcii^ 
itself  unmoved.  Its  agency  extended  directly  to  the  fint 
celestial  sphere,  and  mediately  through  similar  inferior  ia- 
telligences  to  the  lower  spheres,  and  by  them  to  the  universe 
at  large.  The  mode  in  which  it  operated  to  the  prodortion 
of  motion  seems  to  have  resembled  that  by  which  then- 
lilions  of  the  human  soul  give  rise  to  muscular  action. 

Sensible  bodies  were  divided  by  Aristotlo  into  simple  ud 
compomul ;  simple  bodies  being  those  elements  whichreniU 
from  the  combination  of  primary  matter  and  form,  ui 
compoimd  bodies  those  which  proceed  fix>m  elementary  eom- 
binations.  In  bodies  thus  distinguished  there  are  eerttia 
active  and  passive  qualities,  which  constitute  their  spMiie 
dilTcrence,  and  by  which  they  mutually  tend  to  traasfon 
each  other  into  their  own  nature.  In  consequence  of  iki 
action  of  the  first  mover,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  on  mtUo; 
there  is  a  continual  succession  of  dissolution  and  reprodiM- 
tion  ;  reproduction  taking  place  when  the  essence  of  a  bo^ 
is  entirely  changed,  and  only  an  augmentation  or  dimiotttki 
when  its  accidental  qualities  undergo  mutation. 

Such  is  an  im))erfect  sketch  of  Aristotle's  gcnenl  dodziM 
of  physics.  His  opinions  respecting  man  maybeshoitir 
summed  up.  The  principles  of  the  soul  and  of  animal  lift 
he  thought  to  be  identical,  giving  them  the  common  desig* 
nation  of  entelecheia  (ivTtXsxua),  or  perfect  energy.  Tbi 
faculties  of  the  soul  he  considered  to  bo,  the  numtlte,  )if 
which  life  is  produced  and  preserved;  the  &eDsiti\'e. l^ 
which  we  perceive  and  feel ;  and  tjie  rational,  by  wludin 
understand.  The  sensitive  faculty  takes  cognizance  of  ex* 
ternal  objects  by  means  of  its  organs,  which  are  adapted  la 
produce  the  various  sensations  of  sight,  hearing,  &c.  Tin 
senses  receive  forms  or  sensible  species  in  the  same  maimtf 
as  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a  seal.  Fancy  is  the  p»* 
ception  which  results  from  the  immediate  operation  of  tbi 
senses ;  while  memory  is  derived  from  fancy,  and  is  tbi 
eff*ect  of  images  formed  in  the  soul  by  the  senses.  The  ii- 
tellectual  or  rational  faculty  is  of  two  kinds,  cither  active  c 
passive.  Passive  intellect  receives  the  form  of  things,  ud 
is  the  seat  of  species.  Active  intellect  is  cither  simple  if 
complex'  simple  when  it  engages  in  the  close  apprebeniiiB 
of  its  object ;  complex  when  it  combines  simple  conceptioa 
so  as  to  engender  belief.  Intellectual  action  is  theoietieil 
when  it  contemplates  what  is  simply  true  or  false,  and  pn^ 
tical  when  it  determines  what  is  good  or  evil,  and  thus  gittf 
rise  to  volitions. 

Whether  Aristotle  believed  in  the  immortality  of  tbcsAl 
or  not,  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  From  his  notM 
that  the  soul  is  a  power  externally  transmitted  into  tbi 
body,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  held  it  to  he  mortal,  and 
that  it  ceased  to  have  a  separate  eicistencc  after  the  disa»* 
lution  of  the  body. 

Aristotle*s  school  in  the  Lyceum  was  continued  f'>r  aboBt, 
twelve  years.  In  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  nis  ene- 
mies, who  accused  him  of  propagating  impious  tenets,  be 
retired,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  to  Chalcis,  when 
he  died.  Before  withdrawing  from  his  public  labours  liuv- 
ever  he  appointed  Theophrastus,  of  Eresus  in  J^esbos,  fait 
successor  in  the  chair.  Tlie  opinions  of  Theophrastoi 
difl'ered  in  some  respects  from  those  of  Aristotle,  but  be 
taught  with  great  success,  and  was  attended  by  about  tv« 
thousand  scholars.  He  was  followed  consecutively  by  StialM 
of  Lampsacus,  Lycon,  or  Glycon  of  Troas,  Ariston  of  CeoSi 
and  Critolaus  the  Lycian.  '  With  Diodorus  of  Tyre  whe 
came  immediately  after  Critolaus,  the  unintorruptcd  sue- 
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the  genera  forming  the  Turbines  of  Feruasac,  the  first  family 
of  the  IWtinihiiWchiata.  Valvata  is  also  arranged  in  the 
sanu;  funiily  between  Mufi^ilu^  and  Natira.  Af}ifuffann  is 
placed  in  the  «,LCon<l  family  (the  Trochoides  of  (Juvier;,  be- 
tween Xeriia  and  Janthina. 

The  late  Kev.  Lansdown  Guilding  makes  his  family  Am- 
jmllan'adfe  consist  of  the  genera  Paludina,  Piichystoma, 
AnifulJaria,  and  CcraUxit^s. 

Mr.  Swainsun,  in  his  nciwly  published  treatise  on  *Mala- 
nilogy'  {Cabinet  Cyclopcpdia,  1840),  re<luces  the  Ampul- 
Uirin'fr  to  a  subfamily  of  the  TurbtdeP,  and  this  subfamily 
eomprihends  the  fuUowing  i^enera  and  subgenera:  Valviita^ 
AmpuUaria  ( with  the  subgenera  Pachylabra*  Lanites 
(I-anistes).  and  Ceratttdes),  Paludimi  (with  the  subgenera 
Puludina  and  NpmaturaU  and  MeladomiM.  The  Atfipul' 
lan/ue  are  hnmediately  succeeded  by  the  Melanianeff. 

Valvata.     (Muller.) 

Generic  Character.— Animal  with  a  very  distinct  head 
prolonged  into  a  sort  of  widened  proboscis  ;  tentacles  very 
lung,  subcylindrical,  slightly  curving  outwards,  very  much 
api)roximated  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  extremity ;  eyes 
seftsile  at  the  posterior  side  of  their  base ;  foot  bilobate  an- 
teriorly; bmnchia)  long,  pectiniform,  more  or  less  capable 
of  being  exserted  out  of  the  cavity,  which  is  largely  open,  and 
provided  at  the  right  of  its  inferior  edge  with  a  long  ap- 
pendage simulating  a  third  tentacle ;  male  organ  retiring 
within  the  respiratory  cavity. 

Shell  discoid  or  conoid,  uinbilicated,  the  whorls  rounded 
and  distinct,  the  apex  mammillated;  aperture  rounder  nearly 
round,  its  borders  united  and  trenchant. 

Ojrrculufn  horny,  round ;  its  elements  concentric  and 
circular. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  disposed  to  regard  Valvaiaasn  subgenus 
of  Paludina. 


Shell  furnished  with  an  epidennis,  conoid,  hai^ng  tin 
whorls  of  the  spidc  rounded,  and  the  apex  maniraillaied; 
aperture  rounded,  oval,  angular  at  the  summit,  the  borden 
united  and  trenchant. 

Operculum  horny,  its  elements  concentric,  with  its  summit 
excenlric. 


ValTata  pii^tnali^.  with  its  ahcll.  cre<»plni?. 
a,  natural  size ;  6,  enluismL 

Gertgruphical  Diatribntion  nfthe  Genus,— 1\\\^  genus  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  found  as  vet  in  Europe  and  North  Ame* 
rica  only.  M.  Deshayes,  in  Iiis  Tables,  makes  the  number 
of  living  species  four,  and  names  Valvata  piarinalis  us  the 
only  species  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  his  last  edition  of 
Lamurck  the  number  of  recent  species  recorded  is  six. 

Example.  Valvata  piacinah's. 

Description. — Shell  conoid,  globose,  subtrochiform,  um- 
bilicatefl,  white;  whorls  four  or  live  ;  apex  of  the  spine  ob- 
tuse. 

Lncalidf,  ^.— This  little  shell,  which  has  four  complete 
whorls,  without  inchiding  the  apex,  inhabits  rivulets  and 

Conds  in  England  and  Fras.ce,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  to 
e  found  in  Europe  generally. 


Vnhnt«  pi^ciualiii. 
ff,  mIii-11,  nalurni  sir^;  h.c,  inni;iiilii'(l ;  </,  u]>i;rculum  enlarged;  e«  glutinoiui 
iiKUiSt'S  (if  egg*  un  a  lo.-if ;  /,  mut'i  of  v'jl)^*  enlar^od. 

Paludina.  (Lam.) 
Generic  Character. — Animal  furnished  with  a  probosci- 
diiorm  head;  mouth  toothless,  but  containing  a  small  lin- 
gual  bristly  mass ;  tentacles  conic.  elongate(l^  contractile; 
eyes  at  the  external  base  of  the  tentacles;  foot  oval,  with  a 
marginal  furrow  at  its  anterior  part ;  male  organ  very  large, 
swuUing  up  the  right  tentacle,  whence  it  comes  forth  from 
an  oritlce  situated  near  its  base ;  anus  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  tube  in  the  Hooring  (plancher)  of  the  respiratory 
cavity. 

•  Thi*  U  aulMtiiultHl  hy  Mr.  Swninwn  for  Parhtt%Uma  of  Oiulilinij,  on  ilic 
""fcHH-Ji     '  \™  "'^°»«*  ^^  >H*»n  alri'.Tly  iisoil  iu  IrlUli>-ologv.  biit  l\u.hjflabra  in 


■  hybrid  wont,  dorive.l  from  Ureck  and  LnUn  ruoU    •  PaciycAiiVui'  wo  old  U^ 
IWt  mok  th«  lA»t  objecUou. 


Faludina  partiila.aninMl  and  ahell  nnflAffled. 
a,  ude  view ;  b,  seen  fhim  abo\-e.    (^UoiOinx.) 

Lamarck  states  that  the  Mudim^,  many  species  of  vbick 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Cydotiomaia,  Bttlini,  uA 
Turbines,  inhabit  fresh  waters  almost  generally,  but  mim 
live  also  in  brackish  and  even  in  quite  salt  waters.  Tkff 
breathe  water  only,  like  the  Vahater,  with  which  therlwi 
a  great  affinity  ;  but  their  branchisB  are  internal,  and  ihif 
are  further  distinguished  from  that  genus  by  the  formof  ifaor 
aperture,  which  is  rather  longer  than  it  is  wide,  being  modi- 
fled  by  the  last  whorl,  which  presenhi  an  angle  at  its  sumoil 
Their  habits  he  describes  as  being  very  nearly  those  of  tbi 
Lymnece,  like  which  the  Paludimi  may  be  often  serapn- 
gressin^  at  the  surfhce  of  the  water,  foot  uppermost 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  rennrli 
that  Linnasus  knew  the  most  common  species  of  MuHh, 
and  referred  it  to  his  indigested  genus  or  FMicet,  under di 
name  of  Helix  vivipara.  Miiller  withdrew  the  form  ftu 
the  genus  Helix,  and,  believing  that  he  saw  sufficieot  al- 
nities  between  it  and  the  Nerits,  united  both  genera  nndv 
the  latter  name.  Lamarck  rcctifled  the  errors  of  Ibmcr 
zoologists,  ^avo  the  genus  its  proper  place,  and  charsdenl 
it  clearly ;  in  this  he  was  aided  by  the  anatomical  reseticka 
which  Cuvier  bestowed  upon  the  large  species  ofMuUm 
belonging  to  our  fi*esh  waters.  M.  E^shayes  goes  on  to  d^ 
serve  that  the  shells  of  the  Rtludintxf  arc  generally  delicsl^ 
oval-globoso,  rarely  elongated,  and  subturriculate ;  the  i^ 
ture,  with  a  complete  peristome,  is  always  modified  bfdi 
penultimate  whorl,  ana  terminates  posteriorly  by  a  morefli 
less  sharp  angle.  If  a  Mudifia  be  placed  perpendicuhrlf, 
it  will  soon  be  perceived  that  the  plane  of  the  apertuKij 
entirely  parallel  to  that  of  the  bngitudinal  ascis.  A  bixey 
operculum,  generally  delicate,  sometimes  thicker  and  sob- 
calcareous,  closes  the  shell  exactly,  and  is  very  distinct  Ins 
that  of  the  Turbines  and  Cydostomaia  ;  it  differs  tho  fii« 
that  of  the  Littorinee. 

This  operculum  is  not  formed  spiral ty;  the  inisioit  ^ 
subcentral.  and  its  growth  is  efEected  by  la.initis  l>i|iihiIW 
to  its  circumforenee. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genu*.—Th^  ltt»J 
widely  spread.  Species  have  been  fo>ind  in  HurofK^J^ 
Africa,  and  America.  The  European  i>pact^  arc  tW^u 
habitants  of  temperate  climates.  M.  Deshayes  40^^ 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  species  Iivt^  in  iW«h  trarv^ 
and  that  they  are  mot  with  in  a  great  rj  mrihcr  of  v^m\:i%  id- 
ealities on  the  earth's  surface.  They  ii|ipcar  iitLveftl^vM 
to  be  more  common  in  the  northern  than  In  Che  soutbop 
hemisphere;  but  perhaps,  as  If.  Deshayes  renarlu.  this 
difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  observstioDi* 
Some  small  species,  he  adds,  live  in  braokiah  waters,  vkeK 
they  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  PahtdiruB  given  in  \U 
Tables  of  M.  Deshayes  is  twenty-five,  and  of  these  P^- 
dincB  Achat  ina,  unicolor,Sind  impura  {tentaculatd),  arc  O'lti^I 
as  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  La- 
marck, the  number  is  twenty-one  only,  but  this  is  below  (be 
mark.  Paludince  Genicula  and  Magnijica^  Conrad,  are,  i^ 
instance,  omitted.* 

E.\ample,  Rtludina  vwipara 

Dfi.\cription.—  S\\Q\\  ventricose-conoid,  thin,  diaphaniHW. 
very  delicately  striated  longitudinally,  greenish  brown,  wi'^ 


•  Mr.  Lea. of  Philadelphia,  wlio  hasadfled  to  muuh  to  c_ -^ 

braurh  of  natural  hiNtoiy,  li.is  pablisliod  anfl  ligurc<l  cullectiTrly  thr  bik*^ 
•iwrles  (May  1,  lii:\3]:— Paludina  timttrvna,  hj/alUM,  A'lUUU^m,  t»^ 
HiMr/M,  paUUa,  and  HidUimimtm 


d  obsolete  transverse  bands ;  five  turgid ly-roanded 
be  sutures  strongly  marked. 
fy,  ^-e. — Fresb  waterSi  rivers,  and  ponds  of  England, 
Crermany,  &c. 


PNloilioft  fivlpim.  (Femde.) 
^  ^m  adutli  with  yoong  thelU  In  it ;  ^  opeoMlntn ;  c*  yoitjiif  %\vA\ 

^T\u%  Nematura,  Benson*  arrani^d  by  Miv  Svraiiison 

|etiiis  of  Paludinat  is  {\\\x%  cbaraeteri!*e«L 

thin*  nearly  oval,  tomewbat  compres.scd  from  back 

Lwborb  few  ftnd  rounded,  spire  acute,  last  whorl 
It  contracted  near  the  aperture;  aperture  small, 
[rounded  anteriorly;  punt reme  continuous  :\nd  tliiu; 
im  spiral,  horny,  and  with  few  volutions.  Mr. 
f  has  de:$cribed  two  recent  and  one  faissil  ^per^ies,  all 
fy  minute,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  HUtory, 

\  Ampulkria*    (Laraarclt.) 

5ic  Character. — Animal  globular  or  planorbifurra ; 
re,  deliiuitc,  and  subquadrangulnr,  largely  truncated 
ly.  Head  flatlened,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  pir 
iX  buccal  tentacula ;  two  great  subulate  tentacuhi 
%  long  as  the  fool,  supporting  at  their  base  oculi fur- 
uncles, sotnelimea  separated  throughout  their  length, 
^but  a  lingual  brislled  ribbon.  Krespiratory  cunal 
^  the  mantle*  but  not  leaving  any  trace  on  the  sliell. 
fil  can t If  of  prreat  siite,  largely  open  anteriorly,  and 
lerwall  is  d^i^ubled  so  as  to  form  a  great  aquiferous 


toper  wall  is  ij^jublea  si 
Jes hayes,  principally.) 
ifurniJied  with  an  e 


|ju4Mi;)iii;u  niui  UN  eptdcrmis,  generally  not  stout, 
pjlar,  ventricose,  and  umbilicalcd  ;  spire  very  short , 
yhorl  much  larger  than  all  the  others  put  together; 
oval,  rather  longer  than  it  is  wide,  borders  united, 
I  lip  trenchant* 

ulurn  horny  or  shelly^  rarely  calcareous,  ratber  deli- 
i]}o^^d  of  concentric  elements,  the  apex  submarginal 


rfn  ^ibk,  QittmRl  tn  t1t»  ahatl  erMflfif .  (^^"i^l^ff')    <»  «t»<rcti]tiii ; 
lilphoQi  r.,  (ho1«n  ilp1un]» 

i^ffpf^^iea^  A*  f/tobata  tat  exuntile  ^i  mutgic)  uf  llie  KfinltimU 
rowwt 


M.  Besbayes  (Utst  edition  qf  Lamareh\  observes  that  all 
the  operculatcd  ttuviatile  shells  were  Brran|>^d  by  Muller  in 
his  genus  Nerita.  Lmna«us  confounded  ^me  of  them  with 
Ihe  Heiiceit  and  under  these  two  e<^«orie  denominations 


Ainnativift  dutjU,  thtmia^  Ui*  lower  fUfe  of  (h«  futA,  kt.  (Gnil4iiifi)  Th« 
fmioiAl  i*  rcpro«eutv<<d  »•  At^sdtag  to  Um^  stirfti^D  vf  Ui«  «iitet  to  bn>4tii9»  «Dd 
with  ihe  rvifAnUirs  •ipb«B  fxatrtfld :  fl«  Ui«  op«fcuhim ;  h,  the  rlf  hi  finboQ  t  f* 
Um  left  u|)iiaii. 


put" 

9,  ht'.nJ^  u  oLacnl:!,  rye*  nx  ihait  bmiCj  »liiltTnical  -d^ 
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were  then  indicated  the  small  number  of  Amfullarice 
known  to  those  authors.  Brugui^re  afterwards  removed 
the  species  into  his  genus  Bulimus,  and  Lamarck  then 
established  the  genus  under  the  name  \«hich  it  at  present 
bears,  without  however  any  knowledge  of  the  animal,  and 
the  absence  of  this  information  led  him  to  comprehend  un- 
der his  genus  many  fossil  species  which  have  not  its  cha- 
racters. •  At  present,'  continues  M.  Deshayes,  *  when  the 
animal  is  known,  and  in  consequence  of  the  f>eculiarity  of 
its  organization  many  have  been  brought  alive  into  Europe, 
we  have  presented  to  us  the  means  of  completing  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genus  and  of  rendering  it  more  natural  by  the 
rejection  of  all  the  species  which  do  not  include  all  the  cha- 
racters, or  in  adding  those  which  have  been  distributed 
among  other  genera.  Tlius  it  is,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  Planorbis  Comu  Arietis,  pro- 
vided with  an  operculum,  and  the  animal  of  which  has  been 
figured^  belongs,  in  reality,  to  the  genus  AmjmUaria,  We 
are  at  a  loss  therefore  for  the  motive  which  could  determine 
Mr.  Guilding  to  form  the  genus  Ceratodes  on  this  shell, 
when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  animal  with 
Xh?X  oi  Ampulkaia  elobosa,  animals  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble^ judging  from  tne  figures  which  Mr.  Guilding  himself 
has  given,  to  perceive  generic  differences.* 

Before  we  follow  M.  Deshayes,  as  we  presently  shall,  into 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  this  remark- 
able genus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  acuteness 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  who  first  pointed  out,  with  all  due 
deference  to  Lamarck,  the  true  place  of  the  Planorbis  Comu 
Arieiis  of  that  zoologist,  and  placed  it  among  the  Ampul- 
laricBt  in  its  true  position.  (GenerOy  No.  4.)  For  this  he 
was  sharply  censured  by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  interesting 
Zoological  Illustrations  (title  •  Ampullaria  Globosa,'  pi. 
119).  Specimens  however  soon  came  to  hand  with  the 
operculum,  thus  destroying  the  principal  ground  of  Mr. 
Swainson's  severe  criticism,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal soon  extinguished  all  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby's  opinion.  (See  further,  Limnbans  (Planor- 
bis), vol.  xiii.,  p.  499.)  We  deem  it  necessary  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  to  this,  that  he  may  not  be  misled  by 
the  observations  of  a  zoologist  so  justly  distinguished  as  Mr. 
Swainson ;  indeed,  he  himself,  by  the  position  which  he  has 
assififned  to  Ceratodes  in  his  lately  published  treatise  on 
•  Malacology,'  *  virtually  negatives  his  former  judgment. 

Ampulkaiee  have  been,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  brought 
to  Europe  alive.  The  first,  we  believe,  was  sent  to  Paris 
by  M.  Caillaud  from  the  Nile.  That  naturalist,  during 
his  voyage  to  Meroe,  collected  several  Egyptian  Mollusca, 
which  he  distributed  generously  among  collectors.  One 
correspondent  had  been  anxious  for  the  fiuviatile  mollusks 
found  in  the  Nile.  The  person  employed  to  collect  these, 
after  having  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  river  mollusca, 
among  which  were  some  living  Ampullarice,  put  them  all 
into  a  box  of  bran  (son).  This  box  was  delayed  on  its  road 
by  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  laws  for  four  months, 
and  when  it  reached  M.  Caillaud,  was  in  such  a  state,  from 
the  putrefaction  of  the  greater  nart  of  its  animal  contents, 
tliat  he  hastened  to  throw  the  whole  into  the  water.  To  his 
no  small  surprise  he  found,  a  few  hours  after,  the  greater 
part  of  the  AmpuUaricB,  which  had  been  shut  up  with  this 
mass  of  putrefaction,  quietly  creeping  about;  upon  the  mud. 
He  gave  many  individujlls  to  M.  Deshayes,  who  kept  them 
alive  from  four  to  five  months.  The  latter  zoologist  remarks 
that,  since  that  communication,  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical  Journal,  and  M.  Quoy,  in  the  Zoology  of  the  Astrolabe, 
have  given  the  figures  of  many  other  species  of  Ampullarice, 
many  of  which  have  been  brought  alive  to  Europe.  We 
know  of  no  other  figures  of  Ampullarics  in  the  *  Zoologi- 
cal Journal '  than  those  illustrative  of  the  Rev.  Lansdown 
Guilding's  paper  above  copied. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1 833,  Mr.  Cuming,  so  well  known 
for  the  great  additions  which  he  has  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mollusca  by  his  collections  from  the  west, 
and  who  is  now  employed  in  the  same  laudable  pursuit  in 
the  east,  brought  to  Mr.  Broderip  a  specimen  of  Ampullaria 
globosa,  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  might  be  alive.  Mr. 
Broderip  immediately  placed  the  specimen  in  a  deep  dish 
with  some  earth  at  the  bottom,  which  was  covered  with  New 
River  water,  and  set  it  before  the  fire.  On  the  29th  the 
animal  gave  no  sign ;  but  on  the  30th  it  came  forth  and 
goon  showed  tokens  of  vigorous  life.  It  was  afierwards 
removed  into  a  globular  glass  vase,  such  as  is  used  for  gold 
•  /»<«.  p.  45a 


and  silver  fish,  with  a  good  layer  of  earth  tt 
The  water  and  earth  were  changed  periodically, 
mal  continued  to  live  in  apparently  good  hea 
weeks.  Its  death  was  probably  occasioned  by 
of  resisting  the  low  temperature  of  the  long 
nights,  where  there  were  no  stoves,  in  short  no 
the  ordinar}'  fires  of  a  dwelling-house.  The  spe 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgec 

M.  Deshayes  proceeds  to  observe  that  it  beca 
of  inquirv  how  aquatic  animals,  unable  to  resp 
means  of  a  pectinated  branchia,  could  remain 
out  of  the  element  apparently  necesstary  to  th 
Nearly  all  the  persons,  he  remarks,  who  oc 
selves  with  this  phenomenon,  thought  that  tt 
retiring  into  its  shell  carried  with  it  a  certai 
water,  which  could  not  escape  owing  to  the  rel 
operculum,  which  closes  the  aperture  with  gn 
Others  thought  that  the  humid  air  carried  upon 
was  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  respiratory  action 
to  know,*  continues  M.  Deshayes,  *  whether  tbi 
thing  in  the  structure  of  the  animal  which  c 
the  singularity,  we  soon  perceived  that  the  upp 
branchial  cavity  was  doubled,  and  formed  a  gie 
aperture  of  which  was  placed  backwards,  above 
the  branchisD.  Plunged  in  the  water,  the  ani 
pouch  constantly  filled  with  the  ambient  liq 
retiring  into  its  shell  and  shutting  itself  up  un* 
culum,  this  bag  still  remains  filled  with  wati 
furnishes  the  necessary  materials  for  the  functio 
tion.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  thi 
cause  which  permits  the  Ampullcuni^,  pectin 
aquatic  animals,  to  remain  a  long  time  outof  tb 
out  perishing,  and  this  explains  also  how  it  hap 
certain  lakes  which  are  annually  dry,  Ampullarit 
to  be  found.  When  the  great  heats  approach  and 
themselves  into  the  mud  or  sand,  they  presc 
branchial  sacs  the  quantity  of  water  necessai 
during  the  whole  time  of  drought.' 

This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  provisions  whk 
naturalist  everywhere.  The  tropical  tormtti 
yield  to  the  dry  season  and  burning  sun,  but  tlM. 
secure  in  the  possession  of  his  water-bag,  en 
the  camel  in  the  desert,  to  wait  till  the  nimlim 
supply,  and  again  fill  the  parched  channel 

Geographical  Distribution  qfthe  G^ntif.— Tbi 
lakes  of  warm  cHmates.  Species,  some  of  ikm 
(A,  Guyanensis,  A,  Urceus,  and  A.  Gigas,  fa 
have  been  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, es 
southern  portion  of  the  latter.  Olivier  ( Voyege 
pire  Otkoman,  &c.)  states  that  one  is  found  in 
rootis,  in  company  with  marine  shells,  but  he  d 
cccd  in  obtaining  the  living  animal.  Mr.  G. 
hesitates  to  admit  into  the  genus  another  reve 
called  by  Olivier  A.  carinata,  abundant  in  a  nt 
river,  but  which,  says  Mr.  Sowerby,  if  we  may ; 
his  representation,  has  a  horny  operculum,  a 
therefore  rather  be  considered  as  a  Paludina. 

The  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  divides  his  gei 
stoma,  the  second  of  his  family  Ampullariad(P 
being  the  first,  into  two  sections.  The  genu:s 
terised  as  being  furnished  with  a  thick,  margi 
often  with  a  channelled  lip ;  the  operculum  sbeli 
5  I. 
Umbilicus  small :  shell  globose. 

This  section  comprehends  Ampullaria  globoia,\ 
and  puncticulata  01  Swainson. 

Umbilicus  evanescent. 

This  section  consists  of  only  one  species—^ 
crasxa  of  Swainson 

Mr.  Guilding's  genus  Ampullaria  is  cbanc 
having  a  simple  thin  lip  ana  a  horny  operculu 
divided  into  three  sections. 

$1. 

Shell  globose ;  umbilicus  comparatively  1: 
Ampuliarice  fasciata,  sordida,  luleostoma,  n 
leucostoma  of  Swainson. 

}2. 
Shell  oblong ;  umbilicus  comparatively  sn 
Ampullaria  oblonga  of  Swainson. 

Shell  globose ;   aperture  narrowed ;  umbilicus 
and  deep ;  columella  obsolete. 
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ipuitana  ejiim  of  Swainson,  lilr,  Guilding  h  of  opi- 
loti  that  this  species  forms  the  transition  through  CVra- 
»d^tf  to  ihe  Pioitorbidau  and  that  it  is  prubably  more  allied 
I  that  genus  than  to  AmpuUarta, 

Tlie  genus  CemliMht  uf  the  last  Darned  author  is  charac- 
ftiJied  as  having  a  simple  lip ;  a  horny  ©[njrculmn ;  a  discoid 
Ml;  a  very  large  and  deep  umbilicus,  and  au  evanescent 
dumella.  The  solo  species  given  by  him  is  CenAtodes 
hrmt  A  net  is  above  e^jpied, 
^Mr.  Swainson  thus  defines  the  genus  AmpuUaria : — Shell 

Ky^itO,  rarely  discoid,  turbinate ;  smrc  very  short;  aperture 
Qiig,  pointed  above,  rounded  helow»    The  same  author 
Aracterises  the  four  subgenera  as  follows: — 

"       .  Lyra.    Outer  lip  Ihiu  ;  operculum  horny. 
*  f  (Var/Vi ytMrm/a  of  Lamarek* 

j-a< fsi/!ui,/u/     Outer  lip  thickened;  opeiculum  bhelly. 
i;EiirapIe,  P.  Ghbosa,  S\\\ 

jMnitcs,')- MonlL  Slietl  revei-sed;  the  body-whorl  ven- 
leose  only  in  the  middle;  outer  lip  ijenerally  thin*  E\- 
fcplc,  Ltmite^'ir^  Guinaiaca,  So^'crby's  *  Manual,'  f.  3iy* 
Jaalaeology/  18400 

The  number  of  recent  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayc^ 
his  Tables  is  tweut3-four:  in  the  last  edition  of  Ltunarck 
e  numbers  given  are  twenty-seven,  including  Ampultaria? 
Miami  und/ra^ /7is,  of  which  ^ve  shall  presently  have  occa- 
m  to  speak  more  at  large.  Neither  Mr,  Swainson's  Am- 
\iiaria  ghbosa.  Captain  King's  AmpuUaria  Cumingii,  nor 
P.  Lea's  Ampuilitria  Petjlia^m^niipesLrs  among  these  species, 
r.  Swainson  givci*  Helix  Ampuilacea^  var.,  Gmelin,  as  a 
lonym  of  bis  A,  ghbom^  but  the  former  stands  a^s  a 
p^tiym  fot  A. /iisciata.  Lam,,  in  tlie  last  edition  of  the 
\mtnatt,v  sans  Vertih'es,  Mr,  Swainson  considers  it  dts- 
1,  and  tjuores  the  description  and  figure  of  Chemnitz, 
O,  like  other  authors,  considered  it  a  variety  of  Hdix  Am-^ 
fdacea.  The  rivers  of  India  are  given  &^  the  locality,  by 
»  S  Wains  on. 


BOTDC  of  these  Ampidlam^t  of  Apple  Snaih,  as  they  have 
t  ri  culled  by  collectors,  are  of  large  size,  a'%  wchave  already 
Le€i;  and  some  itf  these  are  figured  in  Lister.  ChemnilK, 
Spis:  iherc  are  f\\\&  *^pecimens,  some  from  Mr.  Brode- 
fm  collection,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ampullacera.  tQuoy.) 

i\^  rimnuffnrin  are  I  /  una  of  I^nttirck  was  founded  nn 

NiLt  aveilana  of  Chemnitz,  and  was  placed  by 

nraong  his  Bttltmi,     Ltimarck  states  that  it  was 

Tt^o  come  from  New  Zealand.     He  observes  that  it  is 

^«fclilo,  and  not  iiiarine,  as  Bruguicre  h apposed  it  to  be. 

*»idering  the  state  of  informafion  when  Lamarck  wrote, 

pt»<>ttor  position  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  shell 

Vl    that  in  which  he  placed  it.     M,  Quoy  however,  having 

x*n  opporlunilyof  observing  the  animals  of  the  so-culled 

^^Mmrp  Qveflmm  ixnH  fragiUfi  alive,  found,  to  his  great 

•i*ise,  that  they  presented  none  of  the  characters  of  the 

*nillaHfr.    Upon  further  inquiry  he  ascertained  that  the 

tcimy  of  these  animals  constiluted  a  particular  type. 

^tie   following    anatomical    details    are    given   by   M. 

rit,.  f,  ,t  i^  lar^e,  transverse,  yellowish,  and  separated  by  a 
!i  the  head,  which  has  Ibe  form  of  a  hood  (ehaprou) 
n>  two  rounded  lobes,  depri%^ed  of  tentacles,  and 
l>poriing  two  very  small  sessile  eyes  on  a  fine  yellow 
bund.  Behind  is  a  collar  rather  well-formed  by  the  bor- 
k  of  the  maiitte,  which  only  leaves  a  round  holo  at  the 
thi  side  for  the  entrance  of  the  air,  and  ofi*era  a  little  more 

•  8«»*»  ftixt*-.  tifiic  lo  ]t,  453. 

■  rt.lia'QKl't  l»y  OVlvU'f  (utm  ihe  ntnab  of  AlrXHoarla  C^im*')*    It  w  nol 
ib«l  by  Ht.ts.U.  S?o«erhy,  j tm., »«  a  rewried  speci«»  of  AmpullAria, 
i».  d,  No.  1096. 


outwards  the  aperture  of  the  anus  upon  a  projectmg  bifur*  , 
cate<l  pedicle,  as  in  Auricula  Midas,      These  parts,  as  wellf 
as  tho>e  wliich  the   shell    hides,   ore  of   a  deep    brown.] 
The  pulmonary  cavity  is  larf^e,  and  carrieft  upon  its*  tloorl 
tplancher)  a  large  follicular  depuralory  organ,  the  apcrturel 
of  which  U  readily  seen  on  u  very  short  anterior  peditle:  Ihdl 
heart  is  behind  it,  and  through  the  black  pigment  wilhJ 
whieh  the    floor    is    covered,  a   large  vein  is  perceptible,, I 
which  comes  from  the  collar  and  goes  along  by  the  f*ide  oM 
the  rectum.      After  having  liHed  the  partition  which  sepa*J 
rates  the  abdomen,  the  oesophagus  was  found  covered  by  Iwo-l 
linear  salivary  glamls  fixed  by  their  extremities.      The  slo-T 
mach  is  not  distinct,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  into  a  globular  j 
gizzard  (which  is  muscular  and  nacreous,  like  that  of  a  bii^),  J 
containing  in  its  interior  four  small  dopressions  orfossefs,] 
The  intestine  which  corner  out  of  this  gizzard,  after  havings] 
received  the  canals  of  the  liver,  which  envelopes  it,  termi- 
nates by  the  rectum  without  any  apparent  circumvulutions. 
The  mouth  is  small  and  membranous.     More  externally  ia  - 
seen  the  exciting  organ  opening  near  the  right  eye,  in  tho 
place  where  might  be  the  lentacTeof  the  same  side.   Behind 
it  is  a  protractor  muscle  and  a  long  tortuous  canah     M» 
Quoy  slates  that  these  parts  are  so  delicate,  that  be  has  not 
been  able  lo  satisfy  himself  whether  this  canal  is  cunsctiuent 
and  rontinuous  with  a  similar  one  which  is  much  lonj^er, 
and  envelopes  the  testicle,  which  is  placed  near  the  gizzard. 
At  the  rii^ht  of  the  intromi^sive  organ  is  the  uterus,  very 
convex  backwards,  where  it  receiver  the  oviduct,   which 
coines  creeping  a!on^  from  the  ovarium,  which  cuts  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tortuosnty. 

*  Thus/  says  M.  Quoy,  *  we  have  a  mollnsk  breathing  air  - 
although  it  hves  in  poul^,  possessing  the  two  sexes  united, 
hut  hmn^^  notvvilhstiindiug,  an  iiisullifient  I itirui aphrodite. 
It  is  apnlhic,  and  corner  hut  liitle  out  of  iis  shell,  into 
which  it  retires  very  tUr  upon  ihe  slightest  touch.  Wo 
found  it  sunk  in  tho  muddy  sand,  under  some  inches  of 
saltish  water,  with  its  aperture  full  of  earth.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Now  Zealand,  where  it  is  largely  eaten 
by  the  nalivc-!*.* 

Generic  Cltararf^* — Aniinfil  i>pWj\\,  globular,  convex; 
the  fool  ^hort.  quadrdfltcral,  and  with  a  marginal  anterior 
furrow.  Head  lar^e,  thittened,  notched  into  two  rounded 
lobes  supporting  twu  sessile  eyes,  wilhout  the  nppearance  of 
lentacles.  Pulmonary  cavity  liiniled  nnieriorly  by  a  collar* 
and  having  irs  uptrtuie  ut  the  nght  border.  Mouth  mem- 
branous.    BiV.h  sexes  united. 

Shell  rather  thick,  globular,  ventricose,  deeply  umbilt- 
cated,  aperture  round  or  oblique,  with  the  bor^lers  united; 
spire  short,  hut  projecting. 

Operculum  horny,  delicate,  h\it  little  spiral,  sometimei 
with  a  heel  or  projection,     (Quoy.) 

M.  Deshayes  adopts  this  genns»  which  he  thinks  one  of 
tlie  most  interesting  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  disco- 
vered, *  It  offers  in  fuct,*  says  he,  *  an  entirely  novel  com* 
binafiun  of  an  aquatic  animal  pulnionateii  and  oi>erculated, 
and  Rll^  up  a  lacuna,  li  is,  v\iih  rcrerence  lo  (lie  Ufjualic 
pu  htuma  ^f  I,  w  ha  t  the  Hrlif  intv  a  re  w  1 1  h  re  fe  rcn  ce  to  1  lio 
terr**fi(nai  pnlmoiHita  I  Ampullacera^  then»  will  carislilute  in 
the  system  not  only  a  genus  but  a  family,  which  ought  to 
bo  placed  at  the  end  of  that  of  the  aqmitie  pnfmcnata  wilh- 
out an  operculum/ 

Mr.  Swainson  (Trcaiise  on  Malacnlogy*  1840)  changes* 
the  nnmc  to  Thalficera^  as  not  liable,  like  Ampullim*ra^  to 
be  confounded  with  Ampuflana,  He  thinks  ihat  there  *'an 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  aUied  both  to  iheopercuhitcd  Pfctim- 
bfHinrhinttx  by  its  shell  and  its  habitat,  and  to  the  pulmo- 
nary Iluviiitile  Limnnnnff  by  it«  animal. 

The  only  species  known  are  Ampnllacf*ra  rtrffllana,  Qnoy 
(Atnpullaria  avellami^  Lam.);  and  Apufiarrra  fragitin^ 
Quoy  (AmpuUaria  fragiiiv,  Lam.),  M.  Deshuyes  roTers  lo 
/fa-,  5,  in  Mr.  G.  B/Sowerby*H  plifte  of  PaludiTi€s  (Genera, 
No,  xli.>  for  the  last-named  species. 

Fossil  Peristomians, 

P'(ihm(a,—Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  i^iatcs  that  he  hns  n^vcr 
met  with  any  other  tT»ssil  species  than  those  of  a  very  recent 
lacustrine  formation  in  Canada,  and  anoiher  in  a  volcanic 
stone  from  Auvei-gne,  which  he  baa  figured  in  bis  Genera, 
No.  xli. 

M,  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  notices  only  one  fossil  Bpccici? 
(tertiai-y).  Jn  his  last  edition  of  Lamarck  he  records  two, 
Valr^atiT'  mtilh/onnis  and  striata;  the  first  from  the  ncif;h- 
bourhoo<l  of  Baden  near  Vienna,  tlie  second  from  Ckdiili 
uoar  Catania, 
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Pitludina.^^lr.  G,  B.  Sowerby  stales  tliat  llie  fa&ail 
specieii  ttlwund  in  a  Ibiii  bed  immediately  above  tbe  fresb- 
water  bed  at  Hcaden  Hill,  aud  also  in  tUe  PeUvt>rlh 
marble. 

M.  Desbayea  retottrks  tbat  tbe  number  of  species  found 

ill  B  fossil  >tate  iis  coiisidei-able.    Those  on  wbicb  no  doubt 

can  be  thrown  bclonjj  lo  the  tertiary  beda,  and  are  parlicvi- 

larh  abundant  in  ibo  fresb-water  formations.  Some  species, 

be  oba«rvt'b.  me  quoted  frotn  the  secondary  strata,  but  tbey 

are,  in  his  opinion,  tloubtful,  it  beinj;  po&dble  to  refer  the 

leasts  on  which  they  have  been  established  as  much  to  tbe 

pgenus  Turf^f  jis  lu  tbe  genus  Paluditia.     Many  species,  lie 

Vadds.  have  been  rt>n founded  with  the  Cydoftirimata  and  the 

\BiiUmiA>n\.  their  extreme  ah unil!! nee  in  the  places  where 

I  they  are  met  ^ilh  dues  not  permit  the  belief  that  tbey  are 

I  terrestrial  slielU;  and  a-i  ihey  have  beside*  the  greater  part 

kof  the  characters  of  the  Paittdinrp,M.  Deslrayes  has  referred 

^  them  to  ihiA  ^jcnus^  m  bis  work  on  tbe  fotoil  shells  of  the 

environs  of  Pkiris, 

The  numhLr  of  fossil  species  recorded  by  the  last-named 
author  in  his  Tables  is  forty-one  (tertiar)').  This  number, 
as  re^^ards  tossil  species  only,  is  reduced  lo  ibirtecn  in  his 
last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

fhjlufiiua  ririiKira   iji  noted  in  Mr,  Man! ell's  *  Tabular 

,  Arninjieineul  of  tbe  Organic  Remains   of  the  Cmiely  of 

•Sussex*  {(JeoL  Trans.^  vol.  iii.,  2w\  series),  as  occurring;  in 

tbe  Weald   cky  and  tbe  Tilgaie  berls,  and   Pui,  ehngata 

from  the  latter  locality.     Both  are  also  recorded  from  the 

Ashburnbam  beds  (lower  division  of  the  Hastings  depo^sits). 

RdudintB  carinifera^  elonj^ttta,  flu  riorum,  SnssexieimSt 

and  *  two   or   mare   species,  probably  new,*   appear   in  Dr. 

Pitton's  list,  in  his  valuable  paper  *  On  the  Strata  below  the 

Chalk  *(6>oA  Trfiflt.,  vol.  iv..  ind  beries). 

AfnptUfariu.—Mv,  G.  B.  Sowerby  stales  that  he  is  not 
certain  tbat  any  fus.^d  species  of  ibis  genus  exists;  several, 
be  adds,  are  mentioned  by  Lamarck,  in  the  '  An  utiles  du 
Mu'^euin/  among  the  fos^^il  shells  of  the  environs  of  Pans; 
citbet's.,  which  are  ibouj^bt  to  be  genuine,  arc  found  in  the 
London  clay  at  Ilordwell,  and  in  the  mixed  stratum  between 
the  two  fre*ih- water  beds  at  Headen  HilU  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     {Gcfhra.} 

M.  Desbayes  is  of  opinion  that  many  fossil  species  given 
QA  Nattco',  ought  to  find  a  place  amons;  the  Ampullariro" 
whilst  others,  such  as  AmpuUaria  aveliunLU  for  example, 
ous»ht  to  conaiituJe  a  new  genus,  or  should  be  referred  to 
the  Nuiicfp,  wbo:*e  characters  they  possess,  *  If,'  says  M. 
De*  haves,  *  we  compare  I  he  shells  of  tbe  Ampullar  itr  with 
tbaseofthc  Nnticfrt  we  perceive  ditferences,  not  only  be- 
cause in  the  Naticw  the  shell  is  pohsbed  and  without  an 
epidermis,  but  also  because  tbe  incidence  of  the  aperture  on 
the  longitudinal  axis  is  different  in  the  two  genera.  Never- 
theless w^c  must  not  attach  too  great  importanc^i  to  this  eha* 
racier,  for  we  have  actually  before  us  a  species  of  Natica 
fVom  *  Terre-Neuve,'  which  M.  Petit  de  la  Saussaye  sent 
na:  it  has  the  foim  of  an  Amputlaria*  its  shell  is  delicate, 
and  has  an  epidermis,  its  umhdicus  is  without  a  callosity, 
and,  notwiihstandmg  its  hurny  operculum*  is  entirely  that 
of  the  Ntttidr.  The  animal  itself  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  other  NaticWt  except  m  the  amplitude  of  the  foot, 
and  ia  the  mantle.* 

M*  Deshayes  goes  on  to  state  tbat  up  to  tbe  time  when 
be  wrote  ( i 83 S)  there  have  liai'dly  been  found  any  fos-sil 
species  of  AmpuflaHa  about  which  there  is  not  some  doubt. 
Those  shells  which  he  hm  retaijied  in  the  genus^  from  the 
ohariicter  of  the  aperture  and  tbe  small  thickness  of  the 
shell,  are,  he  says,  never  met  with  except  in  marine  fonna- 
tiotis,  and  one  may  always  sus|ject  that  the  animals  which 
proflured  ihem  were  ililferenlfrom  ibose  of  ihnAmpuf /art rp 
properly  so  called.  As  these  species  have  the  chariictera 
of  Ampu/Iurife,  and  we  bavc  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
analogy  of  the  animals,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  lo 
the  cnaracters  of  the  shells  and  to  determine  from  them 
alone-  But  a  little  time  since,  he  remarks,  the  bLdief  was 
general  that  fossil  AmpuilariiB  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
tertiary  beds;  but  it  is  now  known  liiat  this  genus  occurs 
through  all  the  *  terrains  de  sediment,'  for  Mr.  Sowerby  has 
recorded  a  tine  species  m  ibe  transition  beds,  and  M.  Des* 
hayes  says  thai  be  knows  many  others  in  tbe  oolitic  series, 
and  even  in  the  lower  chalk,     {Lwii  edtiion  nf  Lamarck:) 

Tbe  number  of  tus-^il  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes  in 
bis  Tables  is  fourteen   (tertiary).     In  the  last   edition  of 
Lamarck  the  number  is  sixteen. 
The  geans  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  fossils  of  Lower  Styria, 


given  by  Professor  Scdgivick  ond  Mr.  MurcbjKm,  ia  ifca 
valuable  paper  *0n  tlie  Structure  of  the  Ba^lM  lU 
{Gml  Trans.t  vol,  iii.,  second  series),  and  in  Mr.  Hhm 
'  Tabular  Arrangement  of  the  Organic  ReoutM  if  % 
County  of  Sussex*  {ibid.). 

In  the  last-mentioned  catalogue  Ampul lari^  jnitk  n 
iigaretina  are  noted  from  the  blue  clay  of  BrackUttBi 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bcgnor.  TWIi_ 
also  occurs  with  a  ?  in  tbe  list    from  the  ^inlk  ittd,lil 
Ampul laria  canal icuia  is  recorded  in   the  tamt  fifV0 
occurring  in  the  gault*  or  Folkslone  marL 

PERISTO'MIUM.  in  inoss^js,  is  the  riog  «r  ii^i 
bristles  or  teeth  which  are  seated    inimodiately  bcSdf 
operculum,  and  close  up  the  oriOce  of  the  seed-Teiu' 
organ  h  highly  hygromctrieal,  and  is  suppoted  to 
dispersing  the  spores^  or  seed-like  particles  by  wl 
plants  are  propagated.    Professor  Liiidlcy  regards  ibil 
of  the  peristomium  as  incomplete  leaves. 

,  PERITONE'UM  is  tbe  membrane  by  which  tbe 
the  abdominal  cavity  ore  lined,  and  all  the 
gans  are  covered.     The  name  is  also  sometilliei 
the  cavity  itself.    The  arrangement  of  the  peril 
every  respect  similar  to  thai  of  other   serous 
[Membrane],  except  that  at  tlie  extremity  of  the 
tube  it  communicates  with  tbe  mucous  membfane 
tube,  and  (bus  is  indirectly  e.X|x»sed  to  tbe  «rxteniil 
is  tbe  peritoneum,  and  the  epitheliuoi  covering 
gives  lo  all  tbe  organs  within  tlie  al  lat 

shining  surfaces,  and  which  by  its  di  :-i 

mesentery,  omentum,  and  other  fohU  by  mhich  tlu 
are  attached  lo  each  other  and  to  the  wall  of  tJj# 
and    lluxjugh    which    their    vessela    pftM.     [lUin^ 
Omentum  ] 

PERITONITIS  is  an  inflammation  of  the  yemm 
It  may  exist  cither  a«i  an  acute  or  as  a  chronie  mtm  ll 
chief  symptoms  of  tbe  acute  form  are  pain*  tveHii^ttl 
tenderness  of  tbe  ahdomen,  accompanied  with  ftm^t 
frequent  smtill  and  hard  pu)jM>.  The  pain  in  pi  nmwi 
usually  much  more  severe  than  that  of  any  othcrml*^ 
tory  disease  of  tbe  intestines  or  other  abdomllkil «fiai>  1^ 
is  acute  and  cutting,  and  sometimes  occur*  is 
it  is  generally  diffused,  but  occasionally  it 
to  a  single  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  iu  most 
character  is  that  it  is  greatly  increaseil  by 
in  a  severe  case  tbe  patient  cannot  support  ioat 
weight  of  the  hed-cluthea,  but  lies  on  his  back  wilh 
drawn  up,  and  breathes  quickly  aud  light ly»  iD0ii^ 
phragm  as  little  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  thepiOi 
pressure  would  excite  iu  the  inflamed  parts.  Tb«l 
cases  of  peritonitis  are  usually,  bin  by  no  mrstit 
constipated;  commotily  also  there  are  present 
miling,  and  hiccup,  and  almost  nlwavs  excovr 
prostration  uf  streni^th.  If  not  checked  in  il» 
peritonitis  usually  terminates  fatally  in  fVom  ftt«to' 
the  patient  becoming  more  and  more  dcpre^kse^ 
symptoms  regularly  increasing  till  witbm  a  i& 
death,  when  tbe  pain  commonly  ceases,  and  a 
provemetit  in  many  of  the  other  signs  of  the 
place. 

The  usual  morbid  elTectB  of  peritonitia  are  t1i« 
serum  with  lymph  or  pus  into  the  cavity  of  ibt 
and  adhesions  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  Mil. 
within  it.  After  death  from  acute  peritonitis,  the 
tbe  abdomen  and  the  surfaces  of  the  orguns  ehicfl|tf^9 
affected,  are  found  thickened,  swollen,  and  wciakr,ii^ 
with  blotches  of  dilated  blood-vessels*  and  mom  V 
tlrmly  adhering  together  by  the  lymph  which  it  iA^ 
tvveen  them,  and  which,  if  the  patient  survives  irtS 
length  of  time,  becomes  vascular,  and  U  oonYCftii  i^t 
usual   tissue  of  adhesions  or  false  ruembr»Uc«»    "  ^ 

MATION.] 

The  causes  of  peritonitis  are  various.  Like  oltei 
inflammations,  it  may  occur  after  exposure  to  col«l  • 
olher  common  excitants  of  disease ;  but  it  is  moree^l 
produced  by  injuries  of  the  peri tonu una,  as  hv  UaoMQit 
ioped  witliin  I  he  abdomen,  by  the  obstructions  »k«^ 


in  strangulated  hernia,  and  inlu.--  u,  o#  wtntsfeili 

constant  consequence,  by  the  spi  r  dt<4*tt5e  *«•* 

adjacent  viscera,  by  heavy  blowu  aaa  il»ei 

by  penetrating  wounds  indicted  in  oj  r>f  I 

in  other  circumstances,  by  the  paS'^ia^L  r.\>A* 

the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  esper  .euifff*** 

perforation  or  accidental  rupture  of  uuy  oi  vsK^tpaai 
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tained  witbin  it,  and  the  escape  of  their  contents,  oirenm- 
Btances  which  are  productive  of  the  most  certainly  and 
rapidly  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 

From  these  causes  acute  peritonitis  may  occur  at  all 
periods  of  life,  but  it  more  frequently  affects  persons  of  the 
middle  age  than  any  others.  Women  in  child-bed  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  it.  They  may  be  attacked  either  with  com- 
mon peritonitis,  presenting  no  remarkably  peculiar  symp- 
toms or  effects ;  or  they  may  have  that  which  is  especially 
called  puerperal  peritonitis.  In  cases  of  the  latter  disease 
however  the  peritonitis  is  not  always  the  most  important 
symptom,  but  must  rather  be  regarded  merely  as  one  of  the 
coincidents  of  the  peculiar  fever  by  which  the  patient  is 
ufTccted,  and  which  often  assumes  the  character  of  an  epi- 
demic. 

The  appropriate  treatment  of  peritonitis  consists  in  the 
early  employment  of  copious  general  bleedings.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  abstracted  must  be  as  great  as  the  patient's 
health  will  permit;  and  after  one  full  bleeding,  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  abstract  other  small  quantities  at  intervals  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  till  the  severity  of  the  disease  is 
distinctly  reduced.  When  this  has  been  effected,  or  even 
coincidently  with  the  general  bleedings,  blood  should  be 
drawn  from  near  the  seat  of  the  disease  by  the  repeated  ap- 
plication of  numerous  leeches,  and  hot  fomentations  should 
in  the  intervals  be  assiduously  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Of 
internal  medicines  the  most  effectiml  is  calomel,  of  which, 
«Aer  the  first  general  bleeding,  three  or  four  doses  of  five 
grains  or  more,  with  one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  should  be 
given  at  intervals  of  about  four  hours,  and  afterwards 
smaller  doses  till  a  slight  salivation  is  produced.  During 
all  the  time  of  the  treatment,  the  lowest  diet  only  should 
be  allowed,  unless  the  patient  is  evidently  sinking.  In 
that  case,  and  generally  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
a  more  nutritious  diet  may  be  given,  but  there  is  perhaps 
no  affection  in  which  relapses  are  so  liable  to  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  early  or  inj^udicious  use  of  stimulating 
food. 

Acute  peritonitis  sometimes,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  days', 
continuance,  assumes  a  chronic  form ;  or  the  inflammation 
may  from  its  commencement  be  of  slow  progress.  In  either 
case  the  symptoms  are  usually  very  obscure ;  the  pain  being 
but  hlight  or  discoverable  only  by  considerable  pressure,  and 
the  swelling  or  tension  of  the  abdomen  occurring  only  at  a 
late  period  of  the  disease.  Its  more  important  symptoms 
are  the  low  fever,  the  constant  thirst,  the  hectic  flushings  of 
.the  face,  the  emaciation,  languor,  and  regularly  increasing 
debility  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  rarely  proves  fatal 
till  after  many  months  have  elapsed;  and  its  effects  aro 
isund  after  death  to  be  thickening  and  increased  density  of 
all  the  peritoneal  coverings,  increased  vascularity  or  black- 
ness of  their  surfaces,  which  in  many  cases  are  beset  with 
Tast  numbers  of  minute  greyish-white  tubercles,  and  efi'u- 
sions  of  serum  with  lymph  or  pus  wherever  the  adjacent 
organs  aro  not  connected  together  by  the  adhesions.  The 
treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  is  usually  unsatisfactory  and 
of  doubtful  benefit  Local  bleedings  should  be  frequently 
employed,  and  blisters  or  other  counter-irritants  should  be 
applied  over  the  abdomen.  The  diet  should  be  light  and 
nutritious,  and,  as  often  as  they  seem  necessary,  mild  purga- 
tives may  be  administered.  Frictions  of  ointments  con- 
taining mercury  or  iodine  are  also  useful,  and  iodine  should 
be  administered  internally  when  the  patient  is  of  a  scrofu- 
lous constitution. 

PERIWINKLE,  or  PERRIWINKLE,  the  vernacular 
name  for  the  well  known  species  of  Turbo  which  is 
hawked  about  the  streets  and  sold  in  great  quantities,  es- 
pecially to  the  poorer  classes.  In  very  hot  weather  and  the 
decline  of  the  year  they  are  often  unwholesome,  especially  if 
there  be  any  predisposition  to  disordered  functions  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  prevalent.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  the  introduction  of  a  cargo  of  periwinkles  into  a  vil- 
lage has  been  followed  by  a  fearful  amount  of  death  conse- 
ouent  upon  attacks  similar  to  cholera,  if  not  cholera  itself. 
Taken  in  moderation  and  when  in  high  condition,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  an  unhealthy  food.  The  Linnean  name  for 
the  genus  is  Turbo  littoreus.  Pennant  states  the  belief  of 
the  Swedish  peasants  that  when  those  shells  creep  high  up 
the  rocks,  they  indicate  a  storm  from  the  south.  Linn^us 
quotes  Strocra,  the  Norwegian,  for  a  different  augury  when 
it  creeps  up  the  strand ;  lio  says  that  it  denotes  a  land  wind 
and  a  calm  in-shore, — '  quando  littora  adscendit,  indicat  ven- 
4um  k  terra,  pacatum  ad  littus.*    The  food  of  the  periwinkle  I 


is  generally  considered  to  bo  vegetable  only.     [Turbi- 

PERIZO'NIUS,  JAMES  VOORBROEK,  born  at  Dam 
in  the  province  of  Groningen,  in  1C51,  studied  at  Deventer 
and  afterwards  at  Leyden  under  Gra?vius.  He  chiefly  ap- 
plied himself  to  philological  and  historical  studies.  In 
1674  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Delft; 
in  1681  he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  and  history  at 
Franeker.  In  1693  ho  removed  to  Leyden  as  professor  of 
history  and  the  Greek  language.  He  died  at  Leyden  in 
1715.  Perizonius  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scho- 
lars that  Holland  has  produced.  He  published  numerous 
dissertations  on  subjects  of  classical  learning,  and  editions 
of  Qu.  Curtius,  of  Dictys  Cretensis*s  'Trojan  War,'  and  of 
other  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  Niceron,  in  his  *  M^moires,' 
has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  which  however  is  not  com- 
plete. Among  his  more  important  works,  the  following 
deserve  notice:  1,  *  Animadversiones  Historicae,  in  quibus 
quamplurima  in  priscis  Romanarum  rerum  utriusquo  lin- 
guae autoribus  notantur;  multa  etiam  illustrantur  atque 
emendantur,'  8vo.,  Amsterdam,  1685.  In  this  work  the  au- 
thor compares  many  passages  of  various  historians  relating 
to  particular  events,  and  also  to  other  subjects  of  language, 
habits,  and  civil  polity ;  it  is  a  work  full  of  erudition,  and 
useful  to  classical  scholars;  2,  *Do  Usu  atque  Ulilitate 
Greecse  Romana?que  Linguae  ;*  3,  *  Rerum  per  Europam 
Saeculo  XVL  gestarum  Commentarii  historici,*  a  work 
imitated  by  Durand,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury;'  4,  'Disquisitio  de  Praetorio;'  5,  *  Dissertatio  de  MtQ 
Gravi ;  5,  *  Dissertatio  de  Morte  Judoo ;'  6,  *  Origines  Ba- 
by lonicae  etiEgyptiacaj,'  2  vols.  Svo.,  Leyden,  1711;  a  work, 
the  importance  of  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  investigations  into  Egyptian  chronology  and  antiqui- 
ties. The  •  Opuscula  Minora  *  of  Perizonius,  consisting  of 
orations  and  dissertations,  were  published  at  Leyden  in  1740, 
with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Perizonius  left  his  MSS. 
to  the  Leyden  library. 

PERJURY,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  is  the 
offence  of  falsely  swearing  to  facts  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
To  constitute  this  offence  the  party  must  have  been  lawfully 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth  by  some  court,  judge,  or  officer 
having  competent  authority  to  administer  an  oath;  and, 
under  the  oath  so  administered,  he  must  wilfully  assert  a 
falsehood  in  a  judicial  proceeding  respecting  some  fact  mar 
terial  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  that  proceeding.  In  a  legal 
sense  therefore  the  term  has  a  much  narrower  import  than 
it  has  in  its  popular  acceptation.  It  is  said  by  Sir  Edward 
G)ke  (3  InsU  1 66)  that '  the  deposition  must  be  direct  and 
absolute,  and  not  ut  putat,  nor  sicut  meminit,  rior  ut  credit^ 
&c. ;  but  this  doctrine  has  been  long  since  exploded ;  and 
it  is  now  clear  that  a  person  may  commit  peijury  by  swear- 
ing that  he  believes  a  fact  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be 
false.  It  is  immaterial,  with  reference  to  the  offence  of 
perjury,  whether  the  false  statement  has  received  creditor 
not,  or  whether  any  injury  has  been  sustained  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  consequence  of  it.  The  characteristic  of  this 
offence  therefore,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  not  the  violation 
of  the  religious  sanction  of  an  oath,  nor  the  wrong  done  to 
the  person  or  property  of  another,  but  the  injury  done  to 
the  administration  of  justice  by  false  testimony  or  informa- 
tion in  a  judicial  proceeding.  {Fifth  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Criminal  Law^  p.  23.) 

The  history  of  this  offence  in  the  common  law  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  history  of  the  trial  by  jury.  [Jury.] 
Where  perjury  is  mentioned  by  Bracton  and  Fleta^ 
these  antient  authors  exclusively  allude  to  the  offence 
of  jurors  in  giving  a  wilfully  false  verdict;  and  as  the  jury 
appear  to  have  been  originally  merely  witnesses,  speaking 
from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  sworn  to 
speak  the  truth,  their  misconduct  in  giving  a  false  decision 
might  bo  justly  treated  as  perjury.  As  population  and 
civilization  increased,  tho  character  of  the  trial  by  jury  was 
changed,  and  witnesses  were  called  in  order  to  inform  the 
jurors  respecting  facts  of  which  the  latter  were  commonly 
ignorant,  though  the  institution  was  originally  founded  upon 
the  presumption  that  they  must  necessarily  be  acquainted 
with  them.  It  is  probable  that  this  alteration  did  not  tako 
place  at  once,  but  that  it  was  ono  of  those  gradual  introduc- 
tions by  means  of  which  laws  silently  adapt  themselves 
to  changes  in  national  habits  and  circumstances.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  traco  in  the  statutes  or  in  tho  reported 
proceedings  of  tho  courts,  of  any  penal  law  against  perjury 
in  witnesses^  as  distinguished  from  that  of  jurors^  ek^lvsic. 
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than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  Ihe  witncas's  oath  to  speak  the  truth,  in  use  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  unknown,  and  no  form  of  process  for  securing 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  (except  where  they  were  added 
to  the  jury)  seems  to  have  existed  before  the  rei<ju  of  Eli- 
zabeth. [Jury.]  These  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  offence 
of  perjury  has  been  gradually  moulded  into  its  present  de- 
finite character,  by  the  corresponding  change  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  jury.  This  change  however  was  complete  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  he  defines  perjury  nearly  in 
the  same  terms  in  which  it  is  described  in  more  modern 
text-books.  (3  Inst,  1 G3.) 

A  defendant  in  equity  is  guilty  of  perjury  by  false  swear- 
ing in  his  answer  to  a  plaintiff's  bill.  The  defendant  is  in 
fact  also  a  witness,  for  he  is  bound  to  answer  on  oath  to  the 
matter  contained  in  the  bill,  and  the  plaintiff  may  read  the 
whole  or  any  integral  portion  of  the  defendant's  answer  as 
evidence  against  such  defendant.  In  the  case  of  an  answer 
in  equity,  the  offence  of  false  swearing  falls  exactly  within 
the  definition  given  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  punishments  of  perjury  by  the  common  law  were, 
discretionary  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory, 
which  latter  punishment  was  abolished  in  1837.  To 
these  was  added  an  incident  probably  derived  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  jurors  in  antient  times,  namely,  a  perpetual  in- 
capacity to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  A  further 
punishment  was  authorised  by  the  statute  2  George  II.,  c. 
25,  s.  2,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  seven  years  might  be  awarded,  or  transpor- 
tation for  a  like  period. 

Subornation  of  iierjury  consists  in  wilfully  procuring  any 
person  to  commit  perjury:  and  it  is  essential  to  this  offence 
that  the  false  oath  should  be  actually  taken.  The  same  pu- 
nishment is  assigned  to  subornation  as  to  perjury. 

Besides  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury  at  common 
law,  the  statute  5  Eliz.,  c.  9,  contains  a  legislative  enact- 
ment respecting  these  offences;  but  as  this  enactment  is 
more  limited  than  the  common  law,  both  in  the  definition  of 
the  crime  itself  and  in  the  punishment  to  be  applied  to  it,  it 
has  seldom  been  used  in  recent  times;  and  within  the  last 
century  there  have  been  few  if  any  instances  of  prosecutions 
under  this  statute.  There  are  also  many  statutes  by  which 
oaths  are  required  as  a  sanction  to  statements  of  facts  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  otherwise  than  in  judicial 
proceedings;  and  these  statutes  frequently  declare  that  false 
swearing  in  such  cases  shall  amount  to  perjury,  and  be  pu- 
nishable as  such.  The  Commissioners  on  Criminal  Law  have 
pointed  out  the  practical  objections  to  provisions  of  this  kind, 
and  have  suggested  a  mode  of  rendering  the  law  upon  the 
subject  more  precise  by  drawmg  a  hue  of  distinction  between 
the  dangerous  crime  of  false  testimony  in  courts  of  justice 
and  mere  false  swearing  to  facts  on  other  occasions.  See 
Fifth  Report,  pp.  2'>  and  50. 

IJy  the  5  &  6  William  IV.,  c.  G2,  declarations  may  now 
be  substituted  for  oaths  in  many  extrajudicial  proceedings. 
[Oath.] 

PERM,  an  extensive  government  of  Russia,  is  situated 
partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  between  56**  30'  and 
Cl°30'  N.  lat.  and  53"  20^^  and  64"  lo'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wologda  and  Tobolsk,  on' the  east 
by  Tobolsk,  on  the  south  by  Orenburg,  and  on  the  west 
by  Viatka.  The  area,  according  to  Schubert  and  most 
other  writers,  is  about  125,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
double  the  area  of  England  and  Wales.  The  population, 
according  to  Schubert,  is  980,000,  but  according  to  Iir)rs- 
chelmannand  Cannabich,  it  is  1,270,000;  M.  Koppen  how- 
ever made  it  amount,  in  1838,  to  1,488,800. 

This  government  is  mountainous,  and  is  divided  by  the 
Ural  mountains,  which  traverse  it  from  north  to  south,  into 
two  uneoual  parts,  the  smaller  of  which  is  in  Asia.  But 
thoujrh  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  Pavdin- 
skoi-Kamen,  is  6400  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
chain  rises  so  gradually  that  travellers  approaching  it  on 
the  road  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinenburg  are  di^fappointed  in 
finding  themselves  at  the  summit  (which,  on  this  road,  it  is 
true,  is  only  1500  feet)  without  perceiving  that  they  were 
making  an  ascent.  The  breadth  of  the  chain  varies  from 
seven  to  seventy  miles,  and  the  part  belonging  to  the 
government  of  Perm  is  4Go  miles  in  length.  The  moun- 
tainous parts  are  covered  with  forests,  in  some  of  which 
there  are  immense  marshes.  The  southern  parts  of  the 
government,  on  the  European  side,  are  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated,  hut  the  other  portions  are  more  suitable  to  pasture 


than  tillage.    The  oonrse  of  the  rivers  is  determined  by  tk 
Ural  chain.    The  principal  river  on    the  west  side  ii  ili 
Kama,  among   the  numerous  affluents  of  which  is  'it 
Tchoussovaia,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  at  the  fi)ot>if  itt 
chain,  and  joins  the  Kama  above  the  town  of  Perm.  O&t^ 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  the  Sosva,  the  Toura,  aad  :a 
Sceth  flow  eastward  to  join  the  Tobol.     There  are  above  vri 
lakes,  most  of  them  east  of  the  mountains.    There  are  ui 
sulphureous  and  other  mineral  springs.     The  climate  in  u* 
equal,  being  very  ri^rous  in  the   mountains  and  in  i« 
eastern  part,  but  milder  towards  the  south-west.    Itiiltcf. 
ever  generally  healthy.    Agriculture  employs  a  great  aa* 
her  of  hands,  but  the  government  does  not  produce  tn 
sufficient  for  the  consumption   of  the  inhabitants,  ht, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  llax  are  grown.     The  climatei 
unfavourable  to  horticulture.    The  forests,  of  which  i  tot 
large  proportion  belongs  to  the  crown,  consist  of  theptiie,ti^ 
larch,  the  birch,  and  the  lime-tree;  in   the  couth-eukn 
part  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  birch,  and  the  elm  are  foiuid,i5d] 
the  districts  of  Tcherdyne  and  Wcrkhotourie,  the  cfte 
These  forests,  in  which,  as   in  other    provinces,  enftmm 
waste  is  committed,  sunply  fuel  for  smelting  the  produce  4f 
the  mines.     Game  ana  fur-bearing  animals  abouai  7k 
government  of  Perm  owes  its  riches  to  its  minerakad 
the  working  of  the  mines  employs  the  greater  part  oft^t 
inhabitants.    They  produce  iron,  copper,  platinum,  a  lii 
lead,  gold,  silver,  salt,   marble,  jasper,    agates,  anae^m, 
loadstone,  and  some  diamonds.     Of  late  years  tber  bn 
yielded  on  an  average  250  poods  (pood  =  36  lbs.)  of  pi 
and  100  poods  of  platinum.     The  richest  gold-mina'is 
those  of  Beresoff.  The  crown  possesses  twenty-five  (a^igeiff 
smelting-houses,  in  which  33,000  masters  and  woikiusM 
employed;  private  individuals  have  99  smelting-hooseiir 
iron  and  35  for  copper.    The  mines  of  the  Ural  mram 
yield  annually  about  300  poods  of  gold,  200,000  pNitf 
copper,  and  5,500,000  poods  of  iron.     The  greater  pniC 
these  products  belongs  to  the  government  of  Perm,  fkkk 
also  produces  about  seven  million  poods  of  salt  aoniaUx 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  is,  in  round  maia, 
about  580,000  hoi*ses,  which  are  necessary  for  the  Kniot 
of  the  mines  and  the  carriage  of  their  produce;  65im 
horned  cattle;  680,000  sheep;  390,000  swiw;  aad  9»M 
goats.  The  Baschkirs  breed  a  great  quantit)'0f  baes:  (ot- 
merly  they  had  camels,  but  the  race  appears  to  be  otiDeL 
The  Woguls,  in  the  north,  have  a  few  reindeer. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russiaos.  Tbe!^ 
mainderare  Perm ians,  descended  from  the  antient  ioiukt- 
ants  of  the  coimtry  between  the  Ural  mountaios  ud  tk 
White  Sea,  and  various  Tartar  races.     All  the  inbaktus 

5rofess  Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  about  33.«l 
'artars  and  Baschkirs  of  both  sexes,  who  are  MobamifrsaBr; 
and  a  very  few  Tcheremisses  and  Woguls,  who  arefa 
pagans. 

There  are  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  leatber,  sa^ 
candles,  fitc.  Trade  is  very  brisk,  partly  in  conscqaewi? 
the  facility  for  water-carriage  on  the  Kama  and  itsJ* 
taries,  and  partly  owing  to  the  thirty-nine  annusl  ft* 
eighteen  of  which  are  held  in  the  towns,  the  mostoos^ 
able  being  that  of  Irbit.  With  respect  to  educatioo,  ta 
is  under  the  university  of  Kasan,  hut  education  is  caiM 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Accordi^  ■ 
Schmidtlin,  whose  book  was  published  in  1835,  there w^ 
by  the  latest  accounts  that  he  could  procure,  which  wa 
to  have  been  of  1832.  62  schools,  with  123  teachers  and  tff* 
pupils,  which  was  one  scholar  out  of  294  inhabitants:  ttf>s 
the  population  at  that  time,  as  he  docs,  at  about  l,2C4M 

The  town  of  Perm,  the  capital  of  the  govemiuenUB^ 
modern  town,  having  been  built  in  obedience  to  a«^ 
of  Catherine  II..  issued  in  1780.  It  is  situated  in  ^'X- 
lat.  andse**  30' E.  long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  lagouiin 
and  the  Kama.  The  streets  are  hroad  and  regolir.  ibe 
houses  almost  all  of  wood,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  iy» 
boulevard  planted  with  trees.  There  are  only  twochsithR 
so  that  it  does  not  look  like  a  Russian  town.  It  is  descnted 
by  Mr.  Engelhardt  as  a  dull  town,  destitute  of  resoones. 
The  population  is  about  10,000.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  Bt- 
terinenburg.  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  mwi 
greater  importance.  [Ekaterinenburg.]  Knngar,  it  ^ 
junction  of  the  Iron  and  the  Syhva,  a  fortified  loinirjli 
GOUO  inhabitants,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  sAp- 
Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  theSvlwa.  t^ 
are  caverns  in  the  rock,  which  appear  to  have  been  (onoti) 
inhabited  by  many  thousand  families.     Solimauk,  it  ^ 
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conflux  of  the  Uffolka  and  the  Kama,  has  5000  inhahit- 
ants,  five  churches,  and  two  convents.  The  salt- works 
at  Soliuiansk  belon;ring  to  the  crown  yield  1,300,000 
poods  annually;  and  those  belonging  to  the  Stroganoff 
family,  four  millions  and  a  half  of  poods.  Owing  to  Jhe 
road  lo  Siberia  passing  through  this  town,  it  has  a  con- 
sidci-ablo  trade.  There  is  a  botanic  garden,  in  which  the 
principal  plants  of  Russia  and  Siberia  are  cultivated. 
Nitichnei-Newiansk  has  12,000  inhabitants,  who  have  con- 
.sidcrable  manufactures  of  lacquered  or  japanned  ware, 
libit,  or  Irbizk,  on  the  Nciwa,  near  its  conlluence  with  the 
libit,  has  3.>00  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  frequented  by  Bokharian,  Persian,  Armenian, 
Girok.  &c.  merchants.  The  value  of  the  goods  brought  to  the 
fair  is  about  35  millions  of  rubles,  and  is  annually  increasing. 
In  lh3G  the  value  of  Russian  goods  was  30,387,830  rubles; 
of  European,  395,800;  of  Chinese,  3,258,420;  of  Bokharian, 
7-15,000;  horses,  15,000:  total,  34,800,000  rubles.  Irbit  is 
a  neat,  rejrularly  built,  and  rapidly  improving  town. 

(Schmidtlin,  Zflf /?i/M/e  et  la  Pologne  ;  Horscholmann, 
Ilaiidbuch ;  Erman,  Keise  nach  Siberian  ;  Russian  Official 
Jo/n-fiah.) 

PERMUTATIONS.    [Combinations]!  . 

PERNA.     [Malleacea,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  385.] 

PERNAMBUCO.  a  seaport  in  Brazil,  situated  in  8**  S. 
lat.  and  34  50'  W.  long.  It  consists  of  two  towns,  Recife 
and  Ollinda,  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
The  Citade  do  Recife  consists  of  three  different  parts,  called 
Bairro  do  Recife,  Bairro  de  SSo  Antonio,  and  Bairro  de  Boa 
Vista.  The  Bairro  do  Recife  is  built  on  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  a  low  and  sandy  peninsula  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Capibaribe  on  the  south, 
and  tho  Biberibo  on  the  noi*th;  being  contiguous  to  the 
harbour,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  commerce.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  recife,  or  chain  of  reefs,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  projecting  portion  of  Brazil,  from 
Bahia  on  the  south  to  Cape  S.  Roque  on  the  north.  Opposite 
Recife  this  reef  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  and  about  200 
yards  from  it,  and  resembles  a  large  Hat  wall,  elevated  about 
six  feet  above  low-water  mark.  This  reef,  which  is  per- 
pendicular on  the  land-side,  and  slopes  gradually  towards 
llie  open  sea,  is  interrupted  by  a  break  north  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  Recife.  This  break,  which  is  rather  narrow, 
is  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Inside  the  reef  the  water 
is  not  agitated  by  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  vessels  are  com- 
pletely sheltered.  The  port  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  shoal.  The  southern  part,  called  Porto  do  Mosqueiro, 
is  only  used  by  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  14  leet  of 
water.  Larger  vessels  remain  in  the  northern  harbour, 
opposite  the  entrance,  which  is  called  P0U90,  and  is  some- 
times exposed  to  a  swell  from  the  sea,  es|X}cially  during 
spring-lides,  which  rise  five  feet.  The  town  is  indiflcrently 
built,  and  the  streels  are  narrow,  but  generally  paved.  The 
Kua  das  Cruzes,  which  is  the  only  wide  street,  contains 
many  substantial  houses.  Tho  storehouses  are  extensive. 
A  stone  bridge  leads  from  Recife  to  the  Bairro  de  S. 
Antonio,  which  occupies  the  western  part  of  an  island 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Capibaribe.  Its  streets  are 
better  than  those  of  the  Recife,  and  have  raised  foot-ways 
laid  with  bricks ;  but  they  are  not  paved,  and  are  generally 
sandy.  There  is  a  small  square,  surrounded  with  neat 
bouses,  and  forming  a  kind  of  bazaar,  consisting  solely  of 
shops,  in  which  a  variety  of  articles  are  sold.  Tho  treasury 
and  the  governor's  palace  are  situated  in  S.  Antonio. 
This  part  of  the  town  is  united  to  the  Bairro  de  Boa  Vista 
by  a  bridge  chieily  of  wood.  It  is  built  with  great  irro- 
gularity  on  an  undulating  plain,  and  has  lately  increased 
more  than  the  other  parts  of  Recife,  many  neat  country- 
bouses  having  been  erected  in  the  plain,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  As  the  tide  enters 
the  rivers  some  distance  above  the  places  where  the  three 
towns  are  built,  the  water  is  not  fit  for  drinking.  A  reservoir 
bas  accordingly  been  constructed  near  Ollinda,  by  forming  a 
sort  of  barrier,  denominated  a  varadoiro,  across  the  river  oi- 
beribo,  which  impedes  the  farther  advance  of  the  tide,  and 
acfeuraulates  the  fresh- water  above.  This  barrier,  which 
also  serves  as  a  bridge  or  passage  over  the  river  to  Ollinda, 
is  in  part  covered  by  a  handsome  archway,  below  which  the 
water  passes,  partly  through  circular  s|K>uts,  and  partly 
through  larger  and  square  ihannels.  From  this  place  tho 
water  is  carried  in  canoes  to  Recife.  Recife  has  a  college, 
with  three  professors  of  Latin,  one  of  philosophy,  and  another 
of  eloquence  and  poetry. 


Ollinda  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  cluster  of  eminences 
which  are  connected  with  the  mountains  farther  west.  It 
was  once  a  considerable  town,  but  has  been  on  the  decline 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  rather  well  built,  contains 
many  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  finely  situated ;  a  bo- 
tanical garden  of  trees  and  exotic  plants,  mostly  brought 
from  Asia ;  and  a  college,  with  professors  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  geography,  rhetoric,  universal  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, philosophy,  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  and  drawing. 
Ollinda  contains  about  1'200  houses  and  8000  inhabitants, 
and  is  inhabited  by  rich  individuals  and  men  of  letters. 
Tlie  Citade  do  Recife  contains  more  than  60,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  occupied  in  its.  extensive  commerce.  S.  Antonio 
is  by  iar  the  most  populous  of  the  three  towns,  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  are  mechanics.  The  ex))orts  of  Pernambuco, 
in  1828,  consisted  of  1,513,120  arobas  of  sugar,  35,400  bales 
of  cotton,  53,000  hides,  200  puncheons  of  rum,  and  some 
other  articles  to  a  less  amount,  as  leather,  drugs,  Brazil 
wood,  &c.  In  the  same  year  were  imported  40,000  casks 
of  cod,  mostly  from  England ;  24,000  casks  of  Hour,  from 
the  United  States  and  Grermany;  10,000  pipes  of  wine; 
300  pipes  of  brandy ;  400  pipes  of  olive-oil ;  600  pipes  of 
vinegar;  great  quantities  of  British  manufactured  goods, 
especially  of  cotton;  silk  goods  from  France  and  China; 
and  several  other  articles  of  less  amount.  The  nuralier  of 
vessels  which  annually  depart  from  this  port  to  Europe  and 
North  America  is  about  200. 

The  town  of  Pernambuco  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
1630,  and  remained  in  their  possession  to  1654.  Tho  Dutch 
did  more  for  its  public  works  in  that  short  period  than  has 
been  done  ever  since. 

(Henderson's  History  of  Brazil;  Spix  and  Martins 
Reixe  in  Brasilien,) 

PERNAU.    [LiTONiA.] 

PERNIS.    [Falconid,«,  vol.  x.,  p.  184.] 

PERODICTICUS,  Mr.  Bennett's  name  for  a  Lemur idous 
species,  probably,  in  his  opinion,  the  animal  noticed  and 
imperfectly  represented  by  Bosman  under  tho  name  of 
Pbtto. 

Generic  Character.^ Face  somewhat  lengthened.  Limbs 
subequal.  Tail  moderate.  Index  very  short,  the  ungueal 
phalanx  alone  exserled. 

4  1  —  1 

Dental  Formula :— Incisors   ^;  Canines- — -;  Molars 

4-4., 
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Mr.  Bennett  further  describes  tho  upper  incisors  as  being 
subequal,  and  the  lower  as  slender  and  shj^ing  (declives) ; 
the  canines  as  conic,  compressed,  with  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior margins  acute ;  the  first  upper  molar  as  smallest,  the 
second  larger,  and  both  conic;  the  thinl  as  acutely  tubcr- 
culate,  the  tubercles  being  two  externally  and  one  internally; 
the  fourth  like  the  preceding,  its  internal  tubercle  rather 
larger  than  the  rest  (absent  in  the  young  specimen) ;  the 
lower  molars  are  described  as  consisting  of  two.  conic  and 
equal,  and  a  third  externally  acutely  bituberculatcd,  and 
having  one  internal  tubercle ;  the  rest  absent. 

Example,  Perodictus  Geoff royi,  Bennett 

Z>e*rr/;?//o;j.— Colour  chestnut,  paler  below,  with  a  few 
ash-coloured  hairs  interspersed;  lleece  woolly. 

Locality. — Sierra  Leone. 

This,  with  another  animal  {Aulacodus  SwinderianuSt 
Temm.),  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  colonial  surgeon,  Sierra  Leune.  The  brine 
into  which  they  had  been  put  upon  their  deaths,  which  oc- 
curred upon  the  homeward  passage,  unfortunately  proved 
too  weak  for  their  perfect  preservation,  but  they  were,  on 
their  arrival,  transferred  to  strong  spirit,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bennett  gives  the  following  as  the  synonyms  of  this 
highly  interesting  animal :  Potto,  Bosman  {Guin.,  ii.  35, 
No.  4  ?) ;  Lemur  PUto,  Gmel.  (Linn.,  SysL  Nat.,  42  ?) ;  Nye- 
ticebus  P)tto,  Geoff.  {Ann.  Mus.,  xix.,  165?);  Galago  Gui- 
neensis  (Desm.,  Mamm.,  104,  No.  127  ?) ;  and  describes  the 
head  as  rounded  with  a  projecting  muzzle,  the  nostrils 
lateral,  small,  sinuous,  with  an  intermediate  groove  extend* 
ing  to  the  upper  lip,  the  tongue  rough  with  minute  papilloe, 
rather  large,  thin,  and  rounded  at  the  lip,  and  furnished  be- 
neath Willi  a  tongue-like  appendage,  which  is  shorter  than 
the  tongue  itself,  and  termhiates  in  about  six  rather  long 
lanceolate  processes,  forming  a  pectinated  tip.  The  eyes 
are  small,  round,  somewhat  lateral  and  oblique ;  the  ears 
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moderate,  open,  and  slightly  hairy  both  \?ithin  and  \?ithout; 
the  body  rather  slender,  and  the  finp;ers  moderately  long. 
The  index  on  tlio  forehands  is  excessively  short,  the  first 
phalanx  being  concealed,  and  the  ungueal  phalanx  (the  only 
phalanx  free)  being  barely  large  enough  to  support  a  rounded 
nail,  which  did  not  exist  on  the  specimen,  but  of  which  there 
was  an  apparent  cicatrix.  Nails  of  all  the  other  anterior 
fingers  flat  and  rounded;  those  of  the  hinder  hands  similar, 
except  that  of  the  fore-finger,  which,  as  in  the  Lemurs 
generally,  is  long,  subulate,  and  curved.  Tail  of  moderate 
length,  covered  with  hairs  resembling  those  of  the  body. 
Hairs  generally  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  eacli  of  them  mouse- 
coloured  at  the  base,  rufous  in  the  middle,  and  paler  at  the 
tip;  some  few  tipped  with  white.  This  arrangement  pro- 
duces on  the  upper  surface  and  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs  a 
chestnut  hue,  slightly  mixed  with  grey  ;  the  under  surface 
is  paler.  Muzzle  and  chin  almost  naked,  and  having  only 
a  few  scattered  whitish  hairs.  I-icngth  of  the  head  two 
inches  and  two-tenths;  of  the  body  six  inches;  of  the  tail 
one  inch  and  six- tenths,  or,  including  the  hairs,  two  inches 
and  three-tenths.  Breadth  of  the  head,  in  front  of  the  ears, 
one  inch  and  four-tentiis ;  distance  between  the  eyes  four- 
tenths;  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the 
nose  seven-tenths;  from  the  eye  to  the  ear  fifteen-twentieths  ; 
length  of  ears  behind,  five,  of  their  aperture  eight,  breadth 
five-tenths.  Elaborate  measurements  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs  are  given  by  the  author,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Habits, — Mr.  Boyle  describes  the  animal  as  slothful  and 
retiring,  seldom  making  its  appearance  except  in  the  night- 
time, when  it  feeds  upon  vegetables,  chietiy,  he  believes,  the 
Cassadcu    The  colonists  know  it  as  the  Bush  Dog, 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  this  genus  is  readily  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  Lemuridr/*  by  the  comparative 
length  of  the  tail.  In  this,  he  observes,  in  the  moderate 
elongation  of  the  face,  in  the  moderate  size  of  the  ears,  in 
the  equality  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  in  the  extreme 
shortness  of  the  index  of  the  anterior  hands,  re^iide  its  es- 
sential characters.  The  latter  character  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Bennett  as  especially  important,  and  he  considers  it  as  indi- 
cating its  typical  station  in  a  family,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  neighbouring  groups  by  a  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  index  or  of  its  ap])endages.  *  In  the  Lemuridce 
generally,*  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  conclusion,  *  the  nail  of  the 
index  of  the  hinder  hands  is  elongated  and  claw-shaped,  and 
unlike  those  of  the  other  fingers,  whicli  are  Hat,  as  in  the 
monkeys.  This  is  frocpiently  accompanied  by  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  index  of  the  fore-hands,  which  becomes  in  Loris, 
Goofi".,  very  considerable,  and  is  in  Prrodicticus  carried  to 
its  maximum^  that  orj^an  being  here  almost  obsolete.*  {Zool, 
Prnc,  1.S31.)    [Lemurid.k;  Otc^lic^uo.] 

PEKO'NIA.  [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii.,  p.  219; 
Li  MAX.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  4.S6.] 

PKRONNE.     [SoMME.] 

PKROUSE,  JEAN  FRAXCJOIS  GALAUP  DE  LA, 
a  distinguished  French  seaman  and  navigator  of  the  last 
century,  was  born  at  Alby  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  in 
1741.  He  entered  early  into  the  French  navy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  I /of).  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Belleisle  ( 1  7.')9)»  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
the  peace  of  1 762  he  relumed  to  Ijis  native  country.  In 
1773  he  visited  the  East  Indies,  where  he  served  to  1777. 
In  the  war  from  1778  to  1783  he  distinguished  himself  on 
soveral  occasions,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1 782  he  was  sent 
with  three  vessels  to  take  possession  of  the  establishments 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the  shores  oftliebay 
from  which  the  company  derives  its  name.  He  took  Fort 
York  on  the  24th  of  August,  without  resistance,  as  there 
was  no  garrison,  and  after  having  onlered  the  fort  to  be 
destroyed,  he  re-embarked  and  abandoned  it.  Having  been 
informed  that  several  Englishmen  had  esca])ed  into  the 
Woods,  and  fearing  that  they  would  perish  with  hunger  or 
full  into  the  hands  of  tho  savages,  ho  left  some  provisions 
and  arms,  an  act  of  humanity  which  was  acknowledged  by 
the  English  with  gratitude.  At  P'ort  York  he  found  the 
manuscript  of  Hearne's  *  Journey  to  the  Coppermine  River,' 
which  he  was  inclined  to  lake  to  France,  but  Hearne  de- 
claring that  it  was  his  private  property,  he  restort^d  it  to  him, 
on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be  printed  on  his 
return  to  England.  The  promise  wu^  made,  hut  only  per- 
formed thirteen  years  after. 

After  tho  re-establishment  of  peace  (1783),  the  French 
governmcut  wishing  to  rival  tho  English  in  making  ^har 


coveries  in  tho  Pacific,  La  Peroase  was  app<nnte4  ns- 
mander  of  a  squadron,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  tbe  Br» 
sole  and  Astrolabe.  He  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  U  gf 
August,  1 785,  and  went  round  Cape  Horn.  After  douVJaj 
Cafe  Horn»  he  sailed  to  60^  N.  lat.»  and  then  coasted  iIh? 
the  western  coast  of  North  America  to  Monterey  in  Unc 
California,  which  coast  had  previously  been  exaicinM^ 
Cook  and  Vancouver.  From  Monterey  he  went  to  Cia- 
ton,  and  thence  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asii  to 
Avatsha  in  Kamtchatka.  This  is  the  most  important  pi«t 
of  his  voyage,  as  ho  surveyed  a  coast  which  pre\-iou*'jfa 
very  imperfectly  known.  From  Avatsha  he  sent  one  of  hi* 
eers,  Lessep,  with  an  account  of  his  voyage,  to  Parfs  by  laai 
After  leaving  Avatsha  he  sailed  to  the  Navigaton' hhsji 
where  the  Astrolabe  lost  her  captain  and  eleven  of  the  cm; 
who  were  killed  by  the  natives.  After  tonchini^jtiii 
Friendly  Islands,  he  sailed  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  fcci 
that  Governor  Phillip  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  fojrf. 
ing  the  first  British  colony  in  Australia.  From  this  plank 
sent  to  Europe  the  continuation  of  tho  accountof  hisv-rja 
and  after  leaving  Botany  Bay  he  ivas  never  heard  of.  lif» 
supposed  that  his  vessels  were  wrecked,  and  the  Fk-.:* 
sent  several  ships  to  ascertain  his  fate.  ItwasfinOrs- 
certained  that  his  vessels  had  been  wrecked  on  oocvfts 
islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  also  called  Queen  Charlotte  I>li». 
This  island  is  called  by  the  En^i^iish  Wauicoro.  orWa- 
colo,  and  by  the  French  Isle  de  Recherche.  (Li  IV^jci^ 
VovQge  anioup  du  Monde*) 

PERPENDICULAR  (overhanj^ng),  the  name?iT*:2 
geometry  to  a  line  or  plane  which  meets  anotJsef  l:»ir 
plane  without  inclining  to  one  side  or  the  other,  soe^ip- 
pear  to  proceed  directly  towards  the  other  line  or  phuf.  li 
subject  will  bo  considered  in  a  mathematical  potni  ofTt? 
under  Right  Anglk. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.    [Motiox.] 

PERPETUATION  OF  TESTIMONY.  Apartyibi 
has  an  interest  in  property,  but  not  such  an  inieresa 
enables  him  immediately  to  prosecute  his  claim,  orapaitT 
who  is  in  possession  of  property  and  fears  that  his  right  nw 
at  some  future  time  be  disputed,  is  entitled  to  examine  fit- 
nesses In  order  to  preserve  that  testimony,  which  mijhi 
lost  by  the  death  of  such  witnesses  before  he  can  pn»nitt 
his  claim,  or  before  he  is  called  on  to  defend  his  r%bl  T^n 
is  effected  by  such  party  filing  a  bill  in  equity  tgiinxivii 
persons  as  are  interested  in  disputing  his  claim,  in  i^^ 
bill  he  prays  that  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses  sarlie 
perpetuated.  This  is  the  only  relief  that  the  bill  prati.'  L' 
tho  prayer  of  the  bill  is  granted,  a  commission  issues fc)* 
amino  the  witnesses,  whoso  depositions  are  taken  n  ike 
usual  way  in  suits  in  equity.  The  de)>ositions,  when  taken, 
are  sealed  up  and  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  roartTti4 
grants  the  commission.  When  they  are  required  to  be  ii<<i 
as  evidence,  they  can  be  so  used,  by  permission  of  thecjot, 
by  the  party  who  has  filed  his  bill  or  those  who  claim  underhc; 
aiid  they  can  be  read  by  the  direction  of  tho  court  as  eviias 
on  a  trial  at  law,  if  it  is  then  proved  that  the  witnesfe^a 
dead,  or  from  any  suflicient  cause  cannot  attend.  If  w 
witnesses  are  living  when  the  trial  takes  place,  and  « 
attend,  they  must  be  produced.  A  defendant  to  surhiiil 
may  join  in  the  commission,  and  may  examine  witre* 
under  the  commission,  and  he  is  entitled  to  use  their  dcpfv- 
tions  as  evidence  in  his  favour  at  a  future  trial.  ( I  Mer.,  4U) 

A  hill  to  perpetuate  testimony  maybe  filed  bvanypewfl 
who  has  a  vested  interest,  however  small,   in  that  thii!*  * 
which  he  lays  claim.     The  parties,  defendants  to  sr.chV3. 
are  those  who  have  some  adverse  interest  to  the  ph:riii. 
In  order  that  the  testimony  which  the  plaintiff  seek<  tuftf* 
petuate  may  be  good  evidence  for  him  at  the  trial,  he  mast 
make  all  proper  parties  defendants  to  his  bill,  who  roivk* 
generally  described  to  ha  such  persons  ns  would  be  nr-es- 
sary  parlies  to  a  bill  in  equity  by  tho  plaintiff  to  enfwrr.*-: 
maintain  his  rights,  ifaciiurt  of  equity  coul  I  take  {'«>:!Ji- 
zance  of  the  matter,  and  the  question  between  ihe  I'hmi-ff 
and  such  parlies  could  then  be  niised.      The  evidcunM 
taken  may  be  read   at  the  hearing  of  n  cause,  or  at  a  :"«! 
at  commonlaw  against  all  such  parties  to  the  bill,  and  th-* 
who  claim  through  or  under  them. 

A  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony  and  a  bill  to  examine  vrt 
nesses  De  bene  es^e  are  sometimes  confoundttl.  The  i^ ill 
to  perpetuate  testimony  has  been  already  described.  Tlw 
bill  to  examine  witnesses  De  bene  esse  is  only  filed  when  ^=1 
action  has  been  brought,  and  the  plaintiff  iji'afiaitl  that  Ijb 
wilQosscs,  owing  to  ago  or  infirmity,  may  die  before  thu  tiul 


c»n  take  place,  or  he  has  only  one  witness  to  an  important 
facL  Both  these  arc  in  a  sense  bilk  to  preserve  or  per- 
petuate lestmiLiny:  but  the  one  is  filed  before  the  matter 
vhich  may  be  in  dispute  can  be  lliy  subject  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation, and  the  other  is  filed  when  an  action  has  been 
already  brought.  As  courts  of  law  can  now  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath  upon  interrogatoriea  in  an  action  depending 
in  those  courts  (1  Wm.  IV*,  c.  22),  an  applicatbn  to  a  court 
of  equity  for  such  purpose  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Witnesses  may  be  examined  De  bene  esse  in  a  suit  in 
equity,  when  it  is  necessary  to  secure  their  evidence  at  a 
period  of  the  suit  prior  to  the  regular  lime  for  examination 
of  witnesses  in  the  cause.  But  thi^  is  only  a  provisional 
examiuatioD,  and  the  evidence  can  only  be  used  in  case  fbe 
witnesses  cannot  he  examined  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  in  ihe  cause.     [Depositions] 

PERPETUITY,  the  technical  term  for  a  yearly  payment 
or  anmiilv  which  is  to  coiUinue  for  ever;  also  called  a  per- 
petual ant»jitv. 

PERPETUITY.  (Law.)    [Skttlembnt.] 

FERPIGNAN,  a  town  in  France*  capital  of  the  depart- 
Uienl  of  Pyreiite  OrientaleSi  at  ibe  junction  of  the  little 
river  Basse,  or  Canals,  with  the  Tet/423  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south  of  Paris,  or  ^Oy  miles  by  the  road  through  Or- 
leans, Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauhan.  Toulouse,  and  Nur- 
bonne. 

Perpii^nan  was  anlienlly  a  mere  hamlet  called  Corecb, 
which  gradually  increased  and  became  the  capital  of  Rous- 
sillon.  Having  pasi^ed  with  the  rest  of  that  province  into 
the  hanrls  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  it  became  in  1340  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  by  Pedro,  one  of  those  kings. 
In  1 474  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  famine,  after  a  vigorous 
resistance,  by  Louis  XL  of  France.  Havinj^  been  restored 
to  Spain,  it  was  again  taken  in  1642  by  Louis  XIII.,  and 
was  included  in  the  ce&sion  of  lioussillon  to  the  French. 
In  the  wars  which  followed  tlie  French  revolution,  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated  under  the  walls  of  this  town  by 
ihe  French,  a-d.  1793.  In  16114  Perpignan  was  made  by 
transfer  the  seat  of  a  bishop rio. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  on  the  Mope  of  a  hill,  and 
partly  ill  the  plain  at  ils  foot,  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of 
the  Tot,  over  which  are  two  bridges.  It  is  fortitied  by  an 
Did  wall  and  hy  bajitious  and  outworks  of  hiter  construction. 
A  strong  citadel  commands  the  town  on  the  south  side. 
fThe  fortifications  were  all  thoroui^hly  repaired  in  1823. 
iThere  are  barracks  for  5000  men,  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
occupying  one  side  of  the  parade.  Pcrpignan  is  divided 
iuto  the  uld  and  new  towns*  The  streets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  the  houses  are 
ill  built.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  remarkable  huiLding, 
and,  but  for  the  want  of  a  porch,  would  be  a  fine  structure. 
There  are  three  er  four  other  churches  and  a  convent  The 
town-hall,  the  court-house,  the  mint,  and  the  theatre,  are 
ftU  interior  structures. 

The  population  in  1831  was  16.272  for  the  town,  or 
17,114  fur  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  17,618  for 
the  commune.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  cloth 
and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  leather,  soap,  and  soda.  Cork- 
cutting  is  carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  facilitated 
» by  its  situation  on  the  only  high  road  from  France  into 
&pain  at  this  end  of  the  Pyrenees*,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  the 
Mediterranean,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles : 
the  chief  articles  of  comraere©  are  the  red  wines  of  Rive* 
salles,  the  liqueur-wines  of  Collioure  and  other  places,  and 
the  stout  red  wines  of  Baixas,  all  produced  in  the  depart- 
ment; brandy,  oil,  silk,  wool,  iron,  and  cork.  There  lu-e 
two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  at  Perpignan  a  seminary  for 
the  priesthood ;  a  hij^h-Bcbool,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history  attuchcd  to  it;  a  museum,  a  library  of  15,000  vo- 
lumes, a  school  for  linear  drawing  and  architecture,  and 
a  school  of  music;  an  agricultural  society,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, a  departmental  nursery,  a  government  sheep-fold  tor 
merinos,  and  a  government  stud ;  two  hospiials,  one  of 
them  military;  a  Iheati'e  and  public  baths;  a  subordinate 
court  ot  justice,  a  commerciul  court  {tribunal  de  cammerce)^ 
and  several  government  offices,  administrative  and  fiscal. 

The  dioceic  com  pre  bends  the  department;  the  bishop  is 
a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aiby,  The  arrondissement 
ha-$  an  area  of  531  hqviare  miles,  and  comprehends  seven 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
Ho  communes,  The  population  in  1331,  was  72»814;  in 
1836,    76.134. 

PfiRRAULT»  CLAUDE,  bom  fit  Paris  in  1613|  hft5 


earned  a  memorable  name  in  Ihe  history  of  art  as  the  de- 
signer of  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  modern  arcbiiec- 
ture.  He  was  the  sou  of  an  advocate,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  medical  profession,  but  extended  his  studies  toother 
branches  of  science,  particularly  mathematics  and  architec- 
ture. His  at  I  en  lion  became  more  especially  directed  to 
architecture  on  bein^  engaged  by  Colbert  to  undertake  a 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  the  first  edition  of  which  appen red 
in  lfi73,  in  a  folio  volume,  with  plates  after  his  own  drawings. 
If  he  did  not  always  comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
cecduigly  obscure  writer,  he  had  in  the  meanwhile  given 
indisputable  proof  of  his  practical  ability  and  superior  taste 
in  architecture  in  the  cast  front  and  colonnades  of  the 
Louvre,  in  regard  to  which  edifice,  Bernini  (invited  to  Paris 
in  IG64)  and  other  eminent  artists  had  been  consulted.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  instance  of  his  brother  Chnrlcs 
that  Perrault  entered  into  the  competition,  in  whieh  he  bore 
off  the  prize  from  his  rivals;  and  his  superiority  on  ibis 
occasion  hos  by  one  of  his  biographers  been  attributed  to  his 
being  unchecked  by  professional  prejudices  and  habits.  For 
some  remarks  on  this  dcseiTcdly  celebrated  facade,  we  refer 
to  Paris,  p.  258;  and  shall  here  merely  add,  that  notwith- 
standing its  defects,  which  would  now  be  avoided  by 
one  of  far  inferior  talent,  it  is  certainly  a  chef-d'ceuvrc  of 
art  fur  Ihe  same  age  which  had  admired  a  Maderno  and  a 
Borromini. 

Perrault's  other  chief  works  are  the  ObseiTalory  (not  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  point  of  design),  and  the  Grotto, 
&c„  at  Versailles.  The  miinuraent  which,  after  the  Louvre, 
would  have  best  maintained  his  fame,  the  grand  triumphal 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fauxbourg  Sr.  Anloine,  was 
never  executed,  notwithstanding  the  foundations  were  built, 
and  a  temporary  plaster  model  of  the  whole  was  erected. 
Besides  his  translation  of  Vitruvius,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1684,  he  published  nn  abridgement  of  if, 
1674  ;  a  work  *0n  the  Five  Orders,'  fob,  16S3 ;  •  Es&ais  de 
Physique,*  *2  vols.  4to.,  1 080 ;  and  a  work  on  natural  history ; 
to  which  may  be  added  a  posthumous  one  (1700),  giving  an 
account  of  several  machines  of  his  invention.  He  died  at 
Paris.  Oct,  9ih,  1688. 

PERRAULT,  CHARLES,  brother  to  the  preceding, 
born  Jan,  Itith,  1G28,  possessed  also  some  talent  for  archi- 
tecture, which  procured  for  him  (he  appointment  of  *  premier 
commiii  des  bittimens  du  roi.*  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
Ihe  author  of  the  *  Paralldle  des  Anciens  et  Modernes,' 
Paris,  1690,  wherein  he  extols  the  latter  at  the  ext'ense  of 
the  former;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  judgment, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have  shown  no  little  courage  when 
he  ventured  to  express  his  preference  of  such  writers  as 
Scuderi  and  Chapelain  to  Homer.  Such  an  extravagant 
opinion  was  liardly  worth  serious  refutation,  yet  it  was  for- 
mally opposed  by  Boileau*  in  his  *  Rellections  on  Longinus.* 
intended  as  an  answer  to  the  '  Parallele,*  and  this  literary 
squabble  was  prolonged  for  some  time.  Of  Perrault'^  wurk 
eniiiled  '  Les  Homines  lUustres  qui  out  paru  en  France 
pendant  ce  Siecle,' fob,  the  first  vulu me  appeared  in  1 696, 
ihe  second  in  1701.  A  coHcctiuu  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces 
in  verse  and  prose  appeare<l  at  Paris  in  i(>7G,  previouhly  lo 
which  he  had  produced  some  other  poems,  which  have  lon^ 
since  been  forgotten.  One  of  his  most  interesting  literary 
productions  is  his  own  M6raoires,  first  published  at  Avignon, 
in  1769.     He  died  in  1703, 

PERRAULT  D'ARMACOURT,  son  of  Charles  Per- 
rault, was  also  a  writer,  and  is  si  ill  remembered  by  his 
'  Contes  des  Fto/  which  contain  the  nursery  stories  of  Cio- 
dcrella,  &c,,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  classical  work  in 
that  branch  of  literature, 

PERROT,,  N.    [Ablancouht.] 

PERSE'A  GRATI'SSIMA  is  the  Avocado  Pear  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  reccivcij  its  name  in  consequence  of  the 
resemblance  in  form  between  its  fruit  and  that  of  a  Eu- 
ropean pear.  In  realit>'  it  is  a  Lauraceous  plant,  allre<l  to 
the  Sweet  Bay  of  our  climate.  The  tree  is  about  the  size 
of  an  apple-tree;  the  leaves  are  oMong.  veiny,  and  the 
llowers  small,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  fruit 
is  the  size  of  a  largo  pear,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  produced  in  the  West  India  Islands.  In  the  inside 
it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  kernel  enclosed  in  a  soft  rind. 
Ill  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  peach,  but  to  be  much 
more  agreeable,  though  not  so  sweet  It  is  sometimes  eaten 
with  pepper  and  salt,  but  more  frequently  wilh  a  little  sugar 
and  hme-juice.  Three  varieties  are  mentioned,  the  red^ 
the  purpLei  aad  the  green. 
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PERSETHONA,  Dr,   Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 

bruehyurous  crurilaeciins,   placed   by  M.   Milne   Edwards 
among  the  inha  of  Leucosians.    [Oxystomes,  vul.  xvii.,  p. 

Generic  C/iarac/ef.— External  nnd  internal  stems  of  tbo 
e3^t4;tior  jtiwftel  g\'ii(]na\\y  lessening  from  their  base,  the 
external  nitiui  boiiig  very  obtuse  at  the  extremity.  Carapace 
rouiuitH^  dcproaficd,  and  ddaled  on  each  side.  F/*on*  rather 
advanced,  (ireat  joint  ol"  the  abdomen  of  the  male  composed 
of  three  piei'CB  soldered  together.  First  pair  of  feet  much 
stouter  than  the  others,  which  have  their  two  last  jointa 
compressed^ 

Kxaniple,  J^r^er)/tona  LaireiUii, 

Dfsiriftiioft. — Anterior  part  of  the  shell  gradually  and 
obtusely  dilated^  covered  ivilh  granulations ;  three  equal 
recinvcd  supines  at  its  po!>terior  part;  arms  iuberculoua. 
Length  two  incbes  mid  a  half. 

Local* it/t  unknown. 


lN?iti*pkoDA  LolrcilUi. 

PERSE'POLIS  (ni(>miro\tQ}  is  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers  after  the  time  of  Alexandor  as  the  capital  of  Peisia. 
The  name  however  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Ctcsias» 
Xenophon,  or  Nehcmiah,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  em]>ire,  and  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Kcbatana*  Their 
silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Persepolis 
nover  ap|>ears  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence  for  the 
Persian  kin^a,  though  wo  must  conclude,  fr^jra  the  account 
of  Arrian  and  other  writers^  that  it  wa-s  from  the  most  an- 
tknt  times  re^jarded  as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
kings  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been  buried  here  or  at 
Pasargadzo.    There  was  at  Persepolis  a  magnidcenl  palace, 


i 


which  at  Ihd  timd  of  Alexander  wa^  full  of-  iMiilHi 

treasures,  i^hich  had  accumulated  there  from  the  linio  4il 
Cyrus.  (Diod.  Sic.  xvii.,  71  ;  Strabo.  xv.,  ]>-  729,)  VVt 
know  scarcely  any tbini^  of  ihe  hiitory  of  %    Tbe 

palace  uf  the  Persian  kmgs  and  a  part  of  i  lebuiat 

by  Alexander  (Arrian,  iii.  IS;  Curt.  v.  7;  s^iiabj,  xv^fu 
729;  Diod,  Sic*  xvii.  70);  but  it  stdl  oonlioued  to  be  a 
placo  of  considerable  importance  after  his  lira©  (Diod«8ie.v 
xLx.  22>*  We  read  of  an  attempt  by  Aniiochu*  Epipbuitt 
to  plunder  it.  which  d:^    :   '    "  ■      ^     '  *   V^    v  '^     V  "' 

There  has  been  con  ^  i ia 

name  of  Pcr^poljs.  «i 

Islekbar  or  Estekliav  I : 

and  many   modern  ^,  iui 

Persepolis  ai-e  only  diHerent  uames  lor  the  san  >nd 

tliat  the  latter  word  is  the  Greek  translation  i  uien 

There  are  however  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  iim)f  at« 
distmct  places*     [Pasaroad.b.] 

Persepolis  was  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  near  the 
union  of  the  Araxes  iB^ndemir)  and  Cyrua  iKur)*  Tli« 
situation  appears  to  have  been  ■  hy  and  fa^ 

to  longevity.    Mr.  Rich,  when  the  s|iot,  i 

several  persons  who  had  altaiuea  mw.  acre  of  ' 
(Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Bobtjlon  and  Ptfr* 
The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  which  are  usually  i  u^^v  .. 
inhabiiants  Tehil-Mriiar,  that  is,  *lhefoiiy  pillais^'  atedc 
scribed  at  greal  len<r1h  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter^a  *  Tra\cW  ivl 
i.,  p.  576,  fiil.  [Pkusei'outan  AacHixscTUStis^  AaMM* 
Ueadeu  Charactkrs.J 

PERSEPOLITAN  ARCHITECTURE.  as 

of  buihiings  on  the  site  of  Persepolis,  or  m  its  -.  v-  lo 

few  and  so  imperfect  as  to  render  it  imp  c  ii 

the  stylo  of  architecture  beyond  a  few  Jt 

seems  to  have  had  much  in  common  with  thai  of  £.^jp:,  lod 
yet  to  have  differed  materially  from  it  in  \'arious  rtfpeslik 
Uf  tombs  and  sepulchral  cham!  tui  of  the  jtcqMh 

dicular  face  of  rocks,  there  are  ^  i  meos  at  Ivftlwl- 

Rustam;  yet  these  bear  hltle  snunai  a  \  ki  the  aubtarrtncou 
or  excavated  catacombs  of  Egypt,  which  are  ^encrall^of 
very  great  extent,  and  consist  of  one  or  more  passages  InA* 
ing  to  different  aparlineuts;  whereas  these  aQtiunt  Prrsun 
excavations  are  very  shallow,  and  consist  chieiU-  *»r  nn  irrla* 
tectural  frontispiece  or  portico  richly  adorned  um 

and  other  decorations.     Such  are  those  at  Nak  -m; 

also  the  tomb  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes^  at  the  l^  of 
Mount  Rachmetl,  near  the  river  Bendenair,  the  latiiJil 
Araxes.  This  monument  has  a  portico  ol  foarcDUafl^ 
whose  capitals  have  figures  of  the  foreparts  of  aiisaiill  fB^ 
jecting  from  their  sides.  There  are  also  two  raw»  of  ic«]f» 
ture  above  the  portico. 

The  present  inhabitants  call  the  remain^4     "  " 
itself  Tak-Jamsch id,  or  the  re:aidenco  of   J 

Ijoaed  by  them  to  have  been  its  fouii^       : 
lammedans,  Tchil-Mmar,  or  the  }:''yj 
number  however  scarcely  half  are  j* ...  i^.^.. 
columns,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  palact^ 
belonged^  stand  upon  on  eminence  or  lerru 
Icvelimg  the  surface  of  a  marble  rock,  and  .-. 
upwards  of  40i>  yards  from  north  to  south,   a: 
from  east  to  west.     Though  it  may  bo  described  as  a  ^ 
lelogram  in  its  general  shape,  this  phuf  rm  is  not  per5^c«il|' 
regular  in  plan,  being  indented  by  p^ 
which  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  - 
itself;  neither  is  it  one  uniform  level  tint ; 
which  were  covered  with  buildings  being  "- 
above  the  rest.    The  height  above  the  plaui  i 
rock  rises  varies   considerably  in  different  [ti 
being  not  more  than  14  feeU  and  in  oth^  - 
side  except  the  east,  where  it  adjoins  a  l- 
screen  or  background  to  it.  the  platform  i^  .  . 
or  parapets   constructed  ut  large  blocks  of   i 
that  opposite  the  loftier  ground   to  tlieeasl. 
(14'io  feet  m  extent^  may  be  considered  il 
front,  and  accordingly  here  we  find  the  <  .  •* 

ever  in  the  centre,  but  about  niidwrr  n* 

north-west  an^lo.   The  ground  is  hci  jji 

20  feet  below  the  terrace,  owing  to  uLicL    Uiuxj  u  a  wflai* 
dcrable  ascent,  which  is  not  formed  by  wid#  lii^hu  o/ staff 
in  a  direct  line  leading  to  the  eidramx*,  b 
rataps  or  llighls  in  contraiy  directions,  u 
to  the  upper  landing-place.     Faciug  this  i  ** 

Utile  distance  from  it,  is  a  propijion,  or  h  !  -  * 

doorway,  similar  to  those  in  Egyptian  axiuuv^iutv,  -*  i' 


little  beyond  it  a  second  entrance  of  Ihe  sarac  kind.     Like 
tbe  Ejjyptianv  these  propyla  diiuiniab  upwards,   and  me 
crowned  bv  a  cav^Uo,  or  bollovv  cornice  :  ibey  aie  also  adorneil 
-Willi  fanciful  colossal  tigures  of  aiiimalB,  pnirily  in  low  and 
partly  in  bigb  relief  sculptured  on  ibeir  *ides,  and  amung 
these  moniiters  are  8ome  representing  winged  horses  wiih 
buman  beads.     It  is  probable  thai  tht'se  propyla  led  into 
&ome  enclosure  serving  as  the  chief  or  entrance  court  af  ihe 
palace;  but  that  C4innut  now  be  determined,  nor  in  what 
manner  the  principal  nia»s  of  budding  now  remaining  could 
have  been  miide  to  display  iiself  conspicuously  from  such  an 
enclosure ;  becaiijie,  inslead  of  being  on  the  ea&t  side  (being 
tbe  entrance,  it  lies  on  ibe  tiouth  ur  ri^Ut  hand  of  the  en- 
»  trance*   and  in  such  manner  as  to  extend  more  westward, 
oon.sequently  ii  would  have  been  necessary  to  turn  hack  to 
it  in  that  direction  from   any  court  beyond   the  propyla* 
'  Neither  is  it  certain  whether  this  edifice  was  any  part  ol  the 
palace  itbelf  or  actual  residence,  or  only  a  temple  belonging 
to  it     The  plan  would  seem  to  favour  the  latter  »upposiiiun, 
because,  from  what  can  now  be  made  out  from  it,  this  struc- 
ture contains  within,  not  a  spacious  ball  suited  for  enter- 
tainments,  but  one  illed  with  lines  of  columns  in  every 
direction  (as  is  evident  from  tbe  position  of  those  now  re- 
maining), 80  as  to  form  a  number  of  aisles  intersecting  each 
yfber.     Such  a  grove-like  arrangement  of  numerous  pillars 
is  altogether  unlike  anything  in  Grecian  architecture,  and 
more  in  aecordance  with  that  of  tbe  Arabians,  some  of  whose 
buildint^s,  the  mosque  at  Cordova  for  instance,  are  similarly 
filled  wiib  lines  of  columns.   A  similar  dense  disposition  uf 
pillars  prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians;  and  tor  an  ex- 
ample of  U  among  the  lutter  people,  we  refer  to  the  plan 
of  ihu  temple  at  Edfu  [Egyptia-N  Architecture,  p,  JIG], 
•where  both    tbe  pronaos  and  vestibule  are  in   the  same 
manner  pofysft/lar,  or  filled  with  columns,  although  tliey 
<»ccupy  a  smaller  space,  and  are  consequently  not  so  nu* 
Onerous. 

The  columns  at  Fersepoliii  are  of  grey  marble,  5  feet  9 
iitobes  in  diameter,  and  about  7*2  feet,  or  nearly  thirteen  dia- 
ineters  in  height ;  therefore  of  very  slender  proportions,  and  &o 
far  very  different  from  Egyptian  columns.  Neither  do  they 
Otherwise  resemble  them, except  in  then-  dissimilarity  from  the 
Grecian  orders  and  in  the  capriciousness  of  their  decoration. 
I>f  some  of  these  columns  tbe  shafts  are  ornamented  with  a 
tind  of  zigzag  or  vandvke  pattern,  after  the  manner  of  tbe 
Vagment  fouml  near  the  Tieasury  of  Atreua  at  Mycenae ; 
irliilu  others  are  II u ted,  but  the  channels  are  exceedingly 
larrow,  being  forty,  or  double  tbe  number  of  thosso  of  a 
Ooric  column*  Tbe  bases  and  capitals  are  still  more  sin- 
gular, both  of  them  heing  very  deep  and  of  fanciful  shape 
iiul  outline.  In  fact  the  capitids  are  composed  of  so  many 
divisions  that  the  lowermost  of  them  seem  to  belong  as  much 
O  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  as  to  the  capital  itself;  or  if  all 
Ire  included  as  parts  of  that  member  of  the  column,  itmtxst 
bs  reckoned  at  one-fifth  of  the  entire  height.  Among  their 
ranciful  ornaments  occur  small  scrolls,  which  some  have 
^bought  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  Ionic  volutes,  but  it  cer- 
tainly requires  a  very  strong  imagination  to  delect  the  simi- 
larity, althouj^h  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  an  Italian  Ionic 
mpitat  may  be  seen  in  the  drnwmg  of  a  Persepolilan  one  by 
bioldiiig  tbe  latter  sideways,  so  that  the  scrolls,  which  are 
Iherc  one  above  another,  are  brought  into  a  horijjontal  di- 
fiection.  Other  Ptfrsepolitan  capitiils  have  figures  of  uni* 
^rns  or  other  animals  projectmg  fix^m  them  laterally  be- 
peath  the  epistyiium. 

Besides  the  budding  above  mentioned,  there  are  traces  of 
iranous  others  behind  ii,  on  the  stiuth  side:  among  the  rest, 
)}\e  remains  of  two  po/^*/^/ar  halls ;  but  even  including 
these,  the  plan  would  have  been  exceedingly  limited  and 
inadequute  to  I  be  accommodation  required  Jbr  the  court  of 
I  prince  and  a  numerous  retinue,  unless  the  huildings  on- 
pnally  extended  themselves  much  beyond  the  actual  ruins. 
Mid  consisted  of  several  stories.  Eastward  of  the  6rst  de- 
lenbed  lurge  hall  is  another  very  spacious  one,  perfectly 
iquare  in  plan,  and  with  two  entrances  on  each  of  its  four 
lides,  but  without  columns;  it  is  therefore  questionable 
arbether  ii  was  not  a  court,  or  was  else  oritpnally  divided  into 
leparate  rooms. 

Even  were  these  ruins  in  a  more  perfect  state,  they  would 
not,  as  a  sulitary  example,  go  very  tar  towards  elucidating  the 
archUecturul  style  of  the  anlicnt  Persians,  Some  points  of 
teseaiblance  betwuen  it  and  Egyptian  architecture  have 
already  been  pointed  out,  namely,  lofty  square-headed  gate- 
Ways^  or  propyla,  terracediko  plalforraB»  and  polystylar  apart- 
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ments,  in  which  the  columns  v^re  orrange<l  phahinx-wise , 
to  w  liieh  iniiv  be  added  the  mode  of  decoraiitifr  doors,  and 
the  pracliee  of  covering  the  entire  surface  of  walls  with 
figures  or  inscriptions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fronts  of  the 
terraces  at  Pen*epolis»  Even  the  sculpture  itnelf  i-hows  ihe 
state  of  that  art  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  among  tlio 
Egyptians,  ttie  drawing  of  the  figuies  being  rude  and  stifi* 
and  they  being  nearly  all  represented  in  profile,  without  any 
attempt  al  grouping,  while  the  clumsy  expe^lient  is  adopted 
of  indicating  a  king  or  chief  personage  by  making  such 
fii^ure  lai-ger  than  the  rest.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  these 
cireumstances  of  resemblance  were  merely  casual  coinci- 
dences; but  neither  is  it  possible  to  offer  any  hypothesis 
that  would  account  satisfactorily  for  many  striking  points  of 
disparity,  particularly  as  regards  both  the  proportions  and  de- 
coration of  columns,  which,  being  the  prineipul  features  in 
every  style,  would  be  those  most  likely  to  be  copied,  with 
more  or  less  exactness,  where  any  imitation  was  aimed  at. 
luatead  of  this,  tlie  PersepoUtan  style  appears  to  have  been 
most  licentious  in  regard  to  columns,  and  in  this  respect  not 
only  dissimilar  from  but  greatly  inferior  in  taste  to  tho 
Egyptian,  The  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  though  of  no  value 
as  works  of  art,  serve  to  elucidate  some  passages  in  Greek 
mid  Roman  writers  which  relate  to  Persian  affairs. 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  some  specimens  of  Per- 
sian sculpture  brought  from  Persepolis. 

iNiehnliT^  Pmsebeschreibuft^^  &CQ.^  ii.  121,  Sec,  who  has 
given  a  plan  of  the  buildings  and  various  drawings  uf  the 
monuments  and  the  reliefs;  Ker  Porter's  Trav^^is,  vol.  i.,  p. 
i^76:  Le  Bruyn  ;  Chaidin;  Morier ;  Hirt,  Bankufi^^t,  &i€,) 

PERSEUS,  son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  began 
at  an  early  age  to  serve  in  his  father's  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  some  successes  against  the  haibiirous  nations 
which  bordered  on  Macedonia.  His  younger  brother  De- 
metrius was  carried  away  as  a  hostage  by  the  ronsul  Flami- 
ninius  at  the  titne  of  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Philjp, 
and  after  remaining  several  years  at  Rome,  where  he  won  tbe 
favour  of  the  senate,  was  sent  back  to  Macedonia.  After  a 
time  he  was  again  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a  mission, 
in  consequence  of  fresh  disagreements  which  had  sprung 
up  between  Ihe  two  slates.  Demetrius  succeeded  in  main- 
taining peace,  but  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  ho  was 
accused  of  auibitiuus  designs,  of  aspiring  to  tbe  crown,  and 
of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with  Rome.  Perseus,  who 
was  jealous  of  him,  supported  the  charges,  and  Philip 
doomed  his  younger  son  to  death,  but  not  daring  to  havo 
him  openly  executed,  for  fear  of  the  Romans,  ho  caut^ed 
him  to  be  poisoned.  It  is  said  that  having  discovered  his 
innocence,  his  remorse  and  bis  indignation  against  Perseus 
hastened  bis  death,  Perseus  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  1  7y  ac. 

Perseus  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father  with  sentiments 
of  hatred  against  the  Romans  for  tbe  humiliation  which  they 
had  mllict^  u])on  Macedonia;  however,  he  dissembkd  his 
feelings  at  tbe  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  cunfirmed  the 
treaty  existing  between  bis  father  and  the  senate.  Bui  he 
soun  bei^an  to  prepare  himself  fur  war,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  form  alliances  with  the  states  of  Greece,  and  especially 
with  the  AchoDans.  The  senate,  hearing  of  this,  sent  legatee 
to  Macedonia  to  examine  the  state  of  afi'airs.  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  a  staunch  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  also 
closely  watching  the  doings  of  Perseus,  and  ho  even  went 
to  Rome  to  report  to  the  senate  the  huii^tile  preparations  of 
the  Macedonians.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  as  he  was  going 
to  visit  the  temple  of  I>elphi,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his 
life  by  assassins  hired  by  Perseus.  Eumenes  escaped,  and 
the  Roman  senate  declared  Perseus  to  be  the  enemy  of 
Rome,  B.C.  172. 

The  consul  P.  Licinius  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  an 
army  to  Macedonia.  At  the  same  time  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  exhort  the  allies  of  Ibe  Romans  to 
join  in  the  impending  struggle  against  Perseus.  Perseus 
had  a  conference  with  Q.  Mareius,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  granted  him  a  truce,  during'  which  the  king 
might  send  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause.  Wiicri 
tbeeomraissioners  returned  to  Rome,  they  boasted  of  having 
deceived  Perseus  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  peace,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  Rome  to  prepare  for  war,  whiht  the  delay 
could  only  lie  of  disadvantage  to  tbe  king,  whose  army  was 
ready  to  take  the  field.  Some  of  Ihe  older  senators  are  s:iid 
to  have  disapproved  of  this  conduct  as  more  deserving  of  the 
name  of  Ponsc  than  of  Roman  faith,  hut  the  majority  of  the 
senate.  '  who  cared  lucne  for  what  was  advantjiigeous  than 
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for  what  was  honest,*  supported  the  commissioners.  (Livy, 
xlii.  47.)  The  legates  of  Perseus,  after  being  heard  by  the 
senate,  were  dismissed  without  any  satisfactory  answer. 
Licinius,  on  arriving  in  Thessaly,  171  B.C.,  met  the  army  of 
Perseus  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  but  only  partial  engage- 
ments took  place,  in  one  of  which  the  Roman  cavalry  was 
defeated,  but  in  another  it  had  the  advantage,  after  which 
both  armies  went  into  winter-quarters.  The  following  year, 
170  B.C.,  seems  to  have  been  spent  by  both  parties  in  pre- 

Sarations  and  desultory  engagements.  The  consul  Hostilius 
fancinus  made  some  attempts  to  enter  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly,  but  did  not  succeed.  His  legate  Appius  Claudius, 
being  sent  to  Lychnidus  in  lllyria,  attempted  to  surprise  a 
town  called  Uscana,  which  was  held  by  Perseus,  but  he  was 
foiled,  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  men.  Meantime  the 
exactions  ef  the  Roman  prcetors  Lucretius  and  Hortensius 
had  indisposed  several  of  the  cities  of  Greece  against  Rome, 
and  produced  a  feeling  favourable  to  Perseus.  Those  offi- 
cers plundered  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  a  town  alliei  to  Rome, 
and  allowed  their  soldiers  to  abuse  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  citizens.  A  citizen  of  Chalcis,  who  came  to  Rome  to 
complain,  said  it  had  been  found  much  safer  to  shut  the 
^tes  against  the  Roman  prrotors  than  to  receive  them,  for 
tliose  who  had  shut  their  gates  had  escaped  unhurt,  whilst 
the  allies  of  Rome  were  plundered.  The  people  of  Abdera, 
being  required  to  furnish  a  heavy  contingent  of  money  and 
corn  for  the  army,  asked  for  a  respite,  out  Hortensius  en- 
tered the  town,  beheaded  the  principal  citizens,  and  sold  the 
rest  as  slaves.  Envoys  being  sent  to  Rome  by  those  unfor- 
tunate cities,  the  senate  ordered  the  Abderites  to  be  restored 
to  liberty,  and  Lucretius,  being  summoned  to  Rome,  was  tried 
before  the  tribes,  and  fined  a  million  of  ases.  (Livy,  xliii. 
4,  7,  8.)  The  Roman  commissioners  to  the  firiendly  states 
of  Epirus,  iEtolia,  and  Achsea,  acted  with  less  disregard  to 
appearances,  but  with  equal  dishonesty.  Those  states,  like 
all  weak  countries  that  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a  powerful 
stranger  under  the  specious  name  of  alliance,  were  divided 
into  two  parties :  one  willing  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
Rome,  but  still  mindful  of  their  national  honour  and  inde- 
pendence ;  the  other  servilely  devoted  to  Rome.  The 
leaders  of  the  latter  party  sought  the  favour  of  the  Roman 
consuls  and  prsctors  by  accusing  those  whose  views  were 
not  the  same  as  their  own,  of  being  secret  enemies  of  Rome. 
Some  of  the  persons  thus  accused  were  summoned  or  in 
other  words  transported  to  Rome,  to  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  senate. 

In  the  next  vear,  169  B.C.,  the  new  consul  Q.  Marcius 
came  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  against  Perseus. 
He  entered  Macedonia  unopposed,  and  took  possession  of 
the  town  of  Dium,  but  finding  it  difficult  to  get  supplies  for 
his  army,  he  withdrew  to  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  retaining 
possession  however  of  the  strong  defile  of  Dium,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  of  Macedonia  on  that  side.  On  this 
occasion,  Polybius,  with  others  of  his  countrymen,  being  sent 
by  the  Achscans  to  offer  their  assistance  to  the  consul, 
remained  some  time  with  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  year  168  B.C.,  Paulus  /Emilius  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  army  a^inst  Macedonia.  He  passed  the  moun- 
tains from  Thessaly  and  advanced  to  Pydna,  where  he  met 
Perseus  with  his  army.  The  Romans  found  means  to  break 
through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  a  frightful  confusion 
and  butchery  followed,  in  which  20,000  Macedonians  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  This  single  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  a  powerful  and  antient  kingdom ;  all  Macedonia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans.  Perseus  tied,  almost  alone,  without 
wailing  for  the  end  of  the  battle.  He  went  first  to  Polla,  the 
antient  seat  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and 
from  thence  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  whose  asylum  was 
considered  inviolable.  Thence  he  attempted  to  escape  by  sea 
to  Thrace ;  but  a  Cretan  master  of  a  vessel,  after  having 
■hipped  part  of  his  treasures,  sailed  away,  leaving  the  king 
on  the  shore.  The  king's  attendants  having  also  forsaken 
him  except  one.  Perseus,  with  his  eldest  son  Philip,  came 
out  of  the  teiliple  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  Romans.  He  was  treated  at  first  by  iEmilius 
with  considerate  indulgence,  but  was  obliged  to  parade  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  his  children,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
his  conqueror.  He  was  afterwards  confined,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  at  Alba  in  the  mountains  of  the  Marsi,  near  the 
lake  Fucinus,  where  he  died  in  a  few  years.  His  son  Philip 
also  djed  at  Alba.  Another  and  a  younger  son  is  said  to 
'"n  become  a  scribe   or  writer  to  the  muncipality  of 


PERSEUS  (constellation).  The  mythological  stotyel 
Perseus  is  well  enough  known :  in  the  heavens  tlie  constat 
lation  is  surrounded  by  Andromeda.  Aries,  Taurus,  Aurigi^ 
Camelopardalus,  and  Cassiopeia.  Of  the  two  principal  stan 
a  and  /3  (the  latter  of  which  is  called  Algol),  the  furmer  il 
situated  in  the  breast  of  the  figure,  the  latter  in  the  bed 
of  Medusa,  which  he  carries  in  his  left  hand.  The  followinf 
are  the  principal  stars : — 
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PERSHORE.    [Worcestershire.] 
PERSIA,  or  PERSlS(mp<ric),  called  in  theOldTesU- 
ment  Paras  (D1D)»  and  by  the  Arabic  and  Persian  wriiai 

T  T 

Pars,  or  Farsistan,  is  used  in  two  signiAcatiuns :  first,  ilii 
applied  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by  the  PeniiPi; 
and  secondly,  to  the  various  countries  in  Amwl  included  ia 
the  Persian  empire  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  extended  £»■ 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Black  9m 
and  the  Caspian,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  loddi 
Ocean. 

Persis  proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  nnd  nortb-mil 
by  Media,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  mountait* 
range  known  to  the  anticnts  under  the  name  of  Paraehoalhni 
(Ptolom.,  vi.  4 ;  Strabo,  xi.  522),  on  the  south  by  the  Peniu 
Gulf,  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  and  on  the  west  by  Sasiaii, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  rugged  and  inacoesiilib 
mountains.  (Strabo,  xv.  728.)  The  country  included  withJB 
these  limits  is,  according  to  Ghardin's  estimate,  as  large* 
France.  The  southern  part  of  it  near  the  sea-coast  ill 
sandy  plain,  almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  betf 
and  the  pestilential  winds  which  blow  from  the  desert  d 
Carmania.  (Plin.,  xii.  20;  Strabo,  xt.  727.)  But  at  so* 
distance  from  the  coast  the  ground  rises,  and  the  interior  of 
the  country  towards  the  north  is  intersected  by  nuroenii 
mountain-ranges.  The  soil  upon  these  mountains  isverj^ 
and  barren,  and  though  there  are  some  fertile  valleys  aoMi 
them,  they  are  generally  fit  only  for  the  residence  uf  W' 
madic  shepherds.  This  part  of  Persia  was  the  original  ail 
of  the  conquerors  of  Asia,  where  they  were  inured  to  bfl^ 
ship  and  privation.  In  the  iiner  part  of  the  country  b«*- 
ever  there  are  many  well  watered  and  fertile  plains,  in  iki 
largest  of  which  Persepolis  is  situated.  (Strabo,  xr.  7i7; 
Ptolem.,  vi.  4.) 

The  Persians  were  divided  into  several  herds  or  tribHi^ 
which  the  principal  were  the  Pasargadse,  Maraphii,0A 
Maspii,  and  of  these  the  Pasargade  were  the  noblest,  to  tU 
chief  elan  of  which,  called  the  Achsemenidse^  the  njfd 
family  of  Persia  belonged.  (Herod.,  i.  125.)  In  additia 
to  these  tribes,  Herodotus  mentions  the  Panthialssi,  Dent* 
sitei,  and  Germanii,  as  agriouUural  tribes ;  and  the  IM 
Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  as  nomadic  tribes. 

Herodotus  says  (vii.  61)  that  the  Persians  wereorigiodf 
called  Artfloi;  which  word  probably  contains  the  sainenrt 
as  Arii,  the  original  name  of  the  Medes  (Herod.,  vii.  61); 
and  Arya,  the  word  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Brali' 
manic  religion  are  designated  in  Sanscrit.  The  same  wf^ 
occurs  in  Aria  and  Ariana,  flrom  the  latter  of  wbicb  tkt 
modern  Persian  name  Iran  seems  to  be  derived.  [Abiaha*] 

Tlie  only  places  of  importance  in  Persis  were  PaiistfOLU 
and  Pasaroadjc,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  i 
articles. 
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PERSIA  is  called  IRAN  by  the  imtivefi.  The  form  and 
bounduries  of  the  country  to  which  this  name  is  applied,  arw 
distinct ly  murked  by  imture.  It  lies  helwecn  26''  and  ^U"^ 
N.lal.and  44^and  71*''  E,  lont^»,  constituting  an  elevatuil  tahltj- 
liindi  Kurroiitidtjd  by  mountakn-rani^es,  whicli  murk  tho  edged 
of  the  ubleland.aiid  sepuMiU!  it  either  from  thtj  seai  or  fiora 
tiie  law  couniL'Les  which  enclose  it  un  tlio  cabt,  iiorti),  and 
Vi,'eiL  On  the  south  the  table'tand,  or  ititbiir  the  ran|£titi 
uhieh  enclose  it,  come  close  to  the  Persian  Gulf  und  the 
Indiuu  Scii.  On  the  tijiii  of  the  tubleland  are  the  eKtensivo 
plains  which  are  watered  Ijy  the  river  Siud,  or  Indus;  and 
on  the  north  tlie  still  umre  exteiijiive  plain  wlnc^h  Hurroun<b 
the  lake  of  Aral,  and  extends  to  tlie  ea>leru  ghorisi  of  tlie 
Caspian  St^a,  Thu^e  den^rt  plsiinis  are  known  to  tlienaiivtrs 
by  the  name  of  Turan.  A  narrow  and  very  low  tract  of  land 
separates  Iran  from  the  Caspian  Sea^  and  a  somewhat  more 
elevated  and  rather  unduiatinif  plain  divides  it  from  the 
high  range  of  CaucaBUfl.  Along  tho  tnountain-chains 
whieh  fortn  its  wesiern  harder,  are  the  ;;reut  plainsi  diamed 
by  the  Tigris  and  Euphruies.  Thus  the  tableland  of  Iran 
is  Burrunndtid  on  all  hide»  by  lower  countries,  but  it  is  con* 
nected  with  tlie  inuunlaiii-rangcs  of  Eastern  Asia  and  Asia 
Mnior  by  two  chains.  The  chain  which  unites  it  with  tlie 
Himalaya  and  Kuen-Luen  mounlaius,  in  Eastern  Aaia,  Wen 
between  3:}*  and  'dl"  N,  lat.,  and  between  68^  and  74^  E. 
long.,  and  i^  known  by  the  name  of  Hindu  Cooiih.  At  the 
TOost  north- wci^tern  extremity  of  Iran  is  Mount  Ararat, 
From  this  high  pinnacle  a  mdiintain-cliuin  runs  westward, 
and  uniles  Ibe  tablc^land  wnh  the  mountainsof  Asia  Mmor* 
This  chain  is  called  the  Armenian  Mountains. 

The  hutface  of  tho  table-land  of  Iran,  with  the  mountain- 
ran^'es  eticlosinp;  it,  accotding  to  a  very  rough  estimate,  may 
occupy  an  armi  of  between  1,0(JI},UUU  and  l/ZOil,tiitlJ  square 
miles,  or  about  one-twelfib  of  the  jiiufaee  of  Asia.  The 
table-Iand  is  generally  level,  interi^persed  with  low  and 
rocky  ndt»es  of  comparatively  sraaU  extent,  which  are  like 
Islands  or  oases  in  the  sandy  sea  which  surrounds  them. 
The  level  Iractii,  which  u4:cnpy  an  immense  space,  and  lie 
contiguous  to  one  another,  are  either  covered  with  looi^e 
sand,  or  sand  impregnated  with  salt,  but  both  these  kindii 
of  sand  are  nearly  destitute  of  ves^etat  ion.  Aioni;  ihu  inlerioc 
base  of  the  mountain-ranges  which  extend  along  the  ed^es 
of  the  tableland,  there  are  large  tracts  the  soil  of  which  is 
^nerally  iertile  wherever  there  are  meana  of  iirigating 
tile  fields.  However  even  in  these  tracts  there  are  iiumti- 
jTOus  nd^cs  of  rocks,  which  render  cultivation  always  diiliailt, 
iind  frer|uently  impossible. 

This  extensive  country  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
independent  stales.  The  western  half  of  it  rx)nstitutes  the 
present  kingdom  of  Persia,  or  Iran^  and  the  eastern  is  dj- 
tided  between  the  sovereigns  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
^hislan.  Of  the  two  last-mentioned  countrms  an  account  is 
Ibund  under  their  respective  beads. 

The  modern  kinc^dum  of  Persia  extends  between  25^  and 
40"  N-  lat.,  and  (rom  44"  to  (>J**  3t>'  E.  long,,  and  borders  on 
ihe  east  on  the  kingdoms  of  Afgbanislan  and  Belooohistan. 
Vhe  plains  along  the  noriiiern  boundary  ore  inhabited  by 
iweral  tribes  of  nomadic  Turkomans  as  far  west  as  the 
tliore^  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  constitutes  the  boundary- 
line  on  the  nnrlh  as  far  as  4y*'  W.  long.,  and  washes  it  m 
&r  north  as  38^  4U',  where  the  line  begins  which  separates 
Persia  from  Russia.  This  line  commences  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  tite  Astarah  river,  and 
runs  along  its  course  to  it^  junction  with  the  Kala  Kushi: 
It  then  follows  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  source  in  the 
MtL!S!;ula  Mountains.  This  range,  which  extends  to  the 
west  of  north,  constitute!*,  as  far  as  39**  N*  lat.i  the  boundary- 
line,  whieh,  farther  north,  passes  to  the  Baia-rud  river,  and 
thence  to  the  Aras  river.  T)ie  last-mentioned  river  separates 
Pert^ia  from  Russia  as  far  as  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat* 
which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three  empires  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  The  western  boundary-hne  of 
Persia  passes  over  the  mountains  of  Kurthstan,  which  en- 
close the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  west  North  of  3i\ 
the  greater  part  of  these  raountain-ranfl^es  are  subjcL-t  to 
Turkey,  the  boundary-line  between  Turkey  and  Persiu  pass- 
ing between  the  lakes  vf  Van  and  Urmia  or  Urumiych ; 
but  south  of  that  parallel,  the  whole  of  the  momitiun-sys- 
leiLi  is  now  included  within  the  territories  of  Persia,  which, 
'  aoyih  of  33"  N.  lal,,  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Bhat  el  Arab.  According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  surface 
of  Persia  is  half  a  miUion  of  square  miles»  or  con&idfirably 
UOTO  than  doublo  Uio  area  of  France,     It  in^dudes  the 


western  half  of  tho  tableland  of  Iran,  and  also  tho  lu^ 
narrow  tract  which  separate*  liio  table-land  from  the  Cas- 
pian  Sea,  ati  well  a^  u   small    portion   of  the    low   plait) 
whieh  lies  to  the  west  of  the  liible-laud  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris. 

Surface  and  SotL — The  following    dusi^ription   of   this 
country  bcgms  at  the  norih-easlern  angle,  between  62° and 
6  1"^  E.  long.,  where  the  coutinuiiy  ol  (bo  mouniain-jango 
which  eonslitutes  tho  northern  border  of  the  lable-Iund   is 
interrupted   by  a  wide  bieak.      Througi*   this   break    the 
Heri-rud,  or  river  of  Heral,  which  rL^eii  vvithiu  the  tabltt- 
Iwnd.  tinds  its  way  to  the  wide  plain  uf  Tuikiitau,  >\here  it 
is  jumed  on  the  ri^ht  by  the  Thejen  (Teiljeu)  and  Murt;hab» 
and  un  iho  lelt  by  the  Musherl  river.    Ea*l  of  this  break  tho 
rnountain-ran^re  runs  uninterrupiod,  though  with  unequal  ele- 
vation,eastward  to  the  great  muuntaiamuiascallerl^ the  Hindu 
Coo*li.  But  west  of  the  break,  the  mountaiiiji  spread  out  into 
an  elevated  region,  tli©  general  diri.eiion  of  which  is  south- 
east and  north-wesit.    In  some  places  thismouutaiu-regtou  U 
2tl0  xiiiles  wide ;  but  it  grows  much  narrower  betweeu  6<»''  and 
54*  E,  long.,  where  it  approaches  the  chores  of  the  Cahpiuu 
Sea.    This  mounimn-re^iun,  which  de>ceniU  rapidly  towards 
the  plains  of  Turkistan,  but  with  a  lea^  rapid  descent  towurdi» 
the  south,  in  called  the  raounlain^  of  Khorunan,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  ridges  of  hilU,  whuh  run  to  tlio  nortk 
of  north-west  on  the  northern  ed;;e  of  the  region,  but  farther 
southi  to  the  west  of  north-west,  until  tlie  latter  ridges  de- 
cline  to  the  west  as  they  approacU  tl^e  UaspiEin  Sea.     The 
most  elevated  part  h(  the  rc^'ion  &eetus  to  be  nearly  in  the 
middle,  where  Ibe  phiin^  on  which  the  ridges  are  based  aro 
perhaps  near  3^Ut>  feet  high,  while  the  plains  soiiih  of  tha 
raountain-regioii  perhaps  do  not  exceed  lium  feel  in  eleva- 
tiiux.     The  ndges  themselves  are  of  moderate  height,  and 
seldom  rme  mure  than   IUU4I  ft^oi  above  their  ba.se.     They 
are  only  covered  with  snow  for  one  or  two  monih.^  in  tho 
yeoi-;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  want  of  ruin  and 
the  general  dryness  of  the  atmospli«re,  ri^tnders  |heui  unfit 
for  maintaining  pi^rpetual  streams  of  iiater.     The  ridgea 
themai*jves  are  rocky,  and   frequeuiLy  steep,  but  uf  incua- 
Siderabie  width,  so  tliat  the  lungitudiua]  vtiUeys  wbiidi  ar« 
enclosed  by  ihem  are  frequently  '10  miles  in  width,  and  s<>nai- 
times  luu  miles  long:  such  is  tbo  long  valley  whieh  extends 
fitjiu  Munheil  ou  the  south-oast  to  l»hirwa|i  on  the  norlU- 
wti^i.     TheducUviiies  of  (he  riil:<e:<  are  destitute  of  wood, 
except  on  the  north  side  of  the  luoufllain-region,  calltnl  iJie 
Atak,  where  some   trceii   occur,   but   they  do    not   axhiJJil 
a  vigorous   growtli.     Though  the  rocky  masses  arc   geno- 
rally  witliout  vegetation,  some  parts  are  covured  villi  viu^s, 
and  alford  pasture  during  a  great  part  of  lliu  year,    i 
of  the  valleys,  or  rather  plains,  cousists  principally  ni 
washed  down  from  the  rocky  emuiofU!e:>,  or  of  cluy»  vOMtdi, 
when  it.  has  no  moisture,  is  us  barren  a^a  tlie  rock  itself,    ^f^ 
kind  of  cuUivaimn  is  possible  without  careful  irrigation  ;  but 
as  water  is  scarce,  only  a  very  small  purl  ion  of  tbe^  jdainsean 
be  cuUivaterli    The  numerous  ruins  of  villages  ai|id  towns  in 
these  plains  show  that  a  much  greater  [lortiau  ^f  tliem  was 
formerly  under  cultivation,  and  this  change  is  chielJy  if  not 
entirely  to  be  attribuied  to  ihe  coutmuul  predaiory  inroads 
of  the  wandermg  Turkomans,  who    uhabit  tli'   '    ■   !  .-in 
plains.     The  valleys  are  as  destitute  of  trees  a  u- 

tains,  except  a  few  poplars  or  cbinais  (Plaunua    ......  i, 

which  rise  above  the  huts  of  the  peasants,  or  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  orchards,  or  perhaps  a  few  other  trees  which  baye 
btsen  (danted  on  the  margin  of  a  watercourse. 

Where  the  mountain  ranges  approach  the  Caiipian  Bea 
and  turn  to  the  west,  between  50''  and  56"'  E.  long.,  thoy 
probably  occupy  les^s  than  sixty  miles  in  width,  and  their 
most  elevated  summits  are  not  much  higher  thai)  those  of 
ibe  ridges  farther  east.  But  west  of  :j6'^  E.  long.,  or  we^t  of 
tho  mountain-pass  of  Ijoslam,  they  incline  gradoally  a  littb 
to  the  B«julhj  and  prt>ceed  in  that  direction  to  j^i**  E.  lon^,» 
where  they  again  gradually  decline  to  the  north  of  wt*^i,  until 
they  terminate  on  the  hanka  of  the  river  Selid-rud.  at  thir 
puss  of  Rudbar.  This  portion  of  the  range,  which  ha*  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  ElburzMounlain-«,  forms  a  s*i^ment 
of  a  circle,  the  concave  side  of  which  is  turned  to  Iho  Cas- 
pian Sea,  Near  the  point  where  the  change  in  the  diret.tio^ 
of  the  range  takes  place  is  Mount  Demkvead,  which  rise 
li»  the  height  of  14,GU<)  feet;  its  declivities  show  many  un- 
equivocal signs  of  its  having  onco  been  an  active  Vo£c«d#,. 
Tliat  iwrlion   of  the  ElburJt  M' i  '     '    ' 

Mount  Dem&vend,  though  con 
taountaina  farther  east,  probably  nouibcic  ^^^ 
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8000  feet  in  huight  above  the  sea  level :  the  snow  disappears 
from  its  BummUii  about  the  bcginnmt^  of  May.  Themoun- 
lamous  porlion  of  the  range  njay  occupy  a  width  of  atiout 
16  or  20  miles  hut  the  lower  hilk  which  skirt  it  on  the 
south  and  north  increase  its  breadth  to  50  ar  6i>  miles. 
That  part  of  theElburx  Mountains  which  lies  west  of  Mount 
I>emavend  is  much  higher,  several  of  the  ridges  bemt; 
covered  with  anew  even  in  the  bcginuing  of  June.  It  con- 
sisti  of  three  elevated  ranges,  which,  together  with  iwo 
vaiiey»i  cover  a  space  about  30  mile<i  wide,  and  on  both 
sides  are  iskirted  by  a  belt  of  hills.  Between  the  northern 
belt  of  hills  and  the  chorea  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  low  land,  called  the  Plain  of  Mazandcran  and 
Ghilan* 

The  tract  of  country  which  extends  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  Klburz  Mountains,  and  betv^een  it  and  the 
desert  in  the  intenoi'  of  Iran,  may  vary  between  20  and  30 
rnOes  in  width.  In  us  eastern  districts  where  the  adjacent 
mountains  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  it  is  ill  provided  with 
waler«and  resembles  in  soil  and  nearly  every  othei*  particular 
the  valleys  of  the  mountain- region  of  Khora^uin  ;  but  west 
of  53%  in'the  vicinity  of  Mount  Demiivend,  whore  the  moun- 
tains rise  to  a  greater  elevation,  and  are  covered  with  snow 
more  than  half  the  year,  numerous  small  rivers  descend 
from  them,  and  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow  are  well 
cultivated.  A  change  in  the  fertility  of  the  country  how- 
ever oeeurs  west  of  ST  E.  long.,  where  the  rao^t  southern 
of  the  three  ranges,  composing  the  Elhurz  Mountains, 
does  not  rise  so  high  as  the  two  others  which  lie  farther 
north;  and  being  covered  with  snow  only  a  few  months  in 
the  year,  il  can  only  feed  a  small  number  of  rivers.  Irri- 
gation IS  conBetjuently  very  limited,  and  an  undulating,  stony, 
barren  plain  generally  occupies  the  tract  between  the  rnoun- 
laiQs  and  the  de&ert.  But  the  two  valleys,  which  are  en- 
closed by  the  three  chain^i,  and  drained  by  the  two  hranchei 
of  the  Shahrud,  called  the  Shahrud  of  Talk&n  and  the 
Shahrud  of  Alamtit,  are  very  well  watered,  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  populous.  Each  of  these  valloys  is  about  30 
mile;^  long,  and  they  vary  in  width  from  two  to  three  miles. 
By  their  union  the  Shahrud  river  is  formed,  which  falls 
into  the  Se5d-rud  above  the  pass  of  Riidbar;  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  llows  for  about  30  miles  is  wide  and 
fertile.  The  northern  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  with- 
out wood. 

The  Elburz  Mountains  do  not  descend  with  a  steep  de- 
clivity towards  the  north,  but  are  skirted  by  a  hilly  tract 
varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  width.  The  hills 
sink  lower  as  they  advance  farther  north  and  approach  the 
ahores  of  the  Canpsan  Sea,  Ttie  valleys  between  them  are 
narrow:  they  may  more  properly  he  called  ravmos,  scooped 
out  by  the  torrents  which  dciicend  from  the  range,  and  which, 
during  the  rains,  run  with  inconceivable  force.  Up  to  a 
great  elevation  above  the  sea  they  nre  covered  with  thick 
woods  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  walnut,  and  brushwood,  with 
whiith  cypresses,  cedars^  and  box*trees  are  intermingled.  On 
the  gentle  declivities  of  these  bills,  especially  those  which 
are  some  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- lev  el,  wheat  and  barley 
are  cultivated  lo  a  considerable  extent,  and  others  servo  as 
pasture  ground  for  cattle.  Dairies  are  numerous,  and  well 
attended  to. 

Tlie  narrow  tract  of  level  ground  which  surrounds  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Plain  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gourgan,  which  ftills  into 
the  most  south-eastern  angle  of  the  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Astaiah.  This  ti-act  considerably  exceeds  300  miles  in 
length:  the  width  varies  ^eatly,  being  much  less  to  the 
west  than  to  the  east.  West  of  5 1°  E.  long,  it  is  perhaps  in 
no  part  more  than  four  or  five  miles  across,  but  it  widens 
considerably  farther  east:  the  greatest  breadth  occurs  be- 
tween b^r  and  33*  W.  long.,  where  it  is  30  miles  wide  in 
the  meridian  of  the  towns  of  Amol  and  Balfrush.  Farther 
east  il  again  grows  narrower.  This  low  tract  is  very  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  as  this 
sea,  according  to  the  latest  measurement,  is  a  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  1s  evident  that  the 
plain  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  is  below  the  sea-leveL 
This  circumstance  must  be  considered  one  of  the  causes 
which  give  lo  this  plain  such  an  extraordinary  dimatc,  as  is 
found  nowhere  else  without  the  torrid  zone,  though  this 
region  is  more  than  14  degrees  from  the  li'0]iic  of  Cancer. 
*tie  other  causes  which  opcmte  in  producing  this  extraor* 

taaiy  phenomenon  are  the  great  expanse  of  water  to  the 
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north,  and  the  hif^h  ranjre  of  mountains  which  ©nclOBe  ilon 
the  south.  Like  the  intcrtn^pind  cnuntrie«^  this  plain  hii 
a  rainy  and  a  dry  season.  Heavy  gales  comcnence  \n  the 
month  of  September  from  the  north  and  north-east,  winch 
drive  the  clouds  against  the  mountain-wall  of  the  Elbun; 
and  the  rain  descends  in  torrents  accompanied  by  temflit 
thunder-storms.  In  a  few  hours  large  tracts  of  laiid  are 
under  water,  attd  m  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  Ibi 
rivers  which  des(;end  from  the  range  inundate  the  adj 
country,  and  the  roads  are  converted  into  almost  impaj 
torrents.  In  the  plain  the  rain  continues  to  the  initio  af 
January;  but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  it  is  C4>nT«rteil 
into  snow  about  the  beginning  of  November.  The  wat^r  fn 
the  rivers  is  thus  quickly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  i& 
their  courses  are  rapid,  the  country  soon  become*  dry  again. 
The  quantity  of  snow  which  then  falls  in  the  lusher  parts  a 
enormous^  It  is  stated  to  rise  in  many  places  from  oiib  lo 
two  fathoms,  and  lo  carry  away  houses  and  till. ic'i'*  The 
mountaineers  leave  their  abodes  and  retire  to  i  rhc 

melting  of  the  snow  in  February  and  March  ii  ;»r^ 

dure  mundations,  owing  to  the  short  course  ot  the  rivm 
and  the  gentle  slope  of  the  hills.  The  sprinjETn  from  Marek 
to  May,  is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  season,  in  sunt- 
mer»  though  rains  are  less  frequent,  the  air  contains  iiHicli 
moisture,  and  the  plain  is  almost  continually  enveloped  ia 
vapour  and  fogs,  which  give  rise  to  several  kinds  of  (irrm 
and  other  dangerous  diseases.     The  heat  in  au[  Trt^ 

quently  oppressive.  It  is  observed  that  a  hot  ^  rJ 

sometimes  springs  up  during  the  winter  seaMjn,  vxyuw  la- 
stantly  changes  the  temperature  in  a  mos>^t  remark»bl«  maft- 
ner^  and  dries  wood  and  other  intlammable  substances  ta 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  liable  to  take  fire  from  llM 
slightest  spark.  It  sometimes  lasts  only  a  qu!irter  of  u 
hour,  but  generally  twentv-four  hours,  and  is  immediattl? 
followed  by  a  gale  from  the  north-east,  which  brings  taof 
and  rain.  This  southerly  wind  is  called  by  the  naltves  iJje 
Bagdad  wind.  It  is  ditlicuU  to  explain  how  it  «cc|uix»sy«fc 
a  degree  of  heat  and  drynes<i  as  it  blows  over  a  couotrj 
oovBtvd  with  snow. 

This  extraordinary  climate  produces  a  hi xuriance  of  vcgf» 
lation  which  la  rarely  met  with  even  between  the  ircf  w^ 
and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  coasts  of  Mmiabir  tod 
Chtttagong,  and  of  some  islands  of  the  Indian  mv^Mb^ 
The  swampy  tracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  m  Ui 
overgrown  with  t^aline  plants  and  canes,  ^vlllcll  are  a&lta- 
sively  employed  in  budding  and  for  domestic  purposes.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  shores  begin  the  furests,  wbi«ii 
cover  the  whole  plain,  and  extend  to  a  consitlemLle  L'ltvaiKJH 
up  the  slopes  of  the  hills.     These  forests  -  us 

small  villages,  surrounded  by  extensive  oi    ;  ^a* 

talions  of  mulberry- trees  and  rice-fields,  nee  i  rly 

grain  which  IS  cultivated.    The^'inesfrequenth  :.:• 

fipnces,  as  well  as  the  orchards,  which  produce  -% 

apricots,  pears,  apples,  plums,  and  cheinea ;  the  ^  if- 

tree  grows  wild.  It  is  however  to  be  observed  thai  in  «Sjf 
lower  and  western  portion  of  the  plain  w  hicU  cousun»ti» 
the  province  of  Ghilau,  the  sugar-cane  and  orange-tna^ 
which  abound  in  Mazanderan,  do  not  succeed,  and  an 
only  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants;  cotton  also  docs  04l 
grow,  and  the  fruits  have  an  acid  and  harsh  taste  Tla 
suf^ar  plan  talions  in  Mazanderan  are  very  e-Kt^^n^^x.^  Kini 
cotton  is  one  of  the  pnnc-ipal   objects  of   cil  it 

Ghilan   the  peasants  ore  mostly  occupied  wu  n^ 

of  Bilk  and  ihe  cultivation  of  rice.  The  plain  u\  jfi 

is  somewhat  more  elevated  than  that  of  Ghi  m^a 

climate  less  humid,  which  evidently  arises  from  the  ^awli^f 
elevation  of  the  Elburz  mountains  at  the  back  of  Mam!»* 
deran  than  at  the  back  of  Ghilan«  and  the  greater  bttodlk 
of  the  plain. 

The  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Ghilan  ^  i^ 

Caspian  Sea  from  the  table-land  of  Axerbijan  if 

stimtes  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  great  taoicianu  td 
Iran,  and  lies  between  30*  and  40°  N,  lat.  and  between  -M^ 
and  49**  E.  long.  A  small  portion  of  it,  n.-i>  '  •!  -  -imj 
Aras,  belongs  to  Russia.     The  general  aa 

table- land  is  4500  feel  above  the  fcea-levcl,  _..  '» 

where  sinks  lower,  though  jn  many  parts  it  % 

and  in  some  parts  to  GtJtfO  feet.     Along  its  t.  ^gt 

extends  a  mountain-mnge,  which  ht!gms  on  ttie  banks  of 
the  Selldrud,  opposite  the  terminatiun  of  the  EI^ihci 
Mountains  at  the  pass  of  Rudbar,  and  exteti  »• 

rallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  a  w  .  d 

northern  direction  to  the  banks  of  the  Arai»  uLcre  i\  ur- 
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tnmatcs  not  far  from  ibat  river  on  t ho  boundary-line  between 
Russia  and  Persia.  This  rariL^e,  whirh  is  uninterrupted,  is 
•bout  150  miles  long,  and  about  20  miles  wide.  It  i*  called 
tl»e  Massiilj  Mountains,  It  rises  from  6000  to  7000  feet 
mbovL*  thes-ea-level,  or  about  '2000  fuel  above  liie  table-land* 
To  the  west  of  it,  and  at  a  di<.tance  varying  from  6  to  30 
miles  from  llie  Massula  Mountains*  is  another  and  apparently 
lu«^lier  ranpe,  whicli,  even  ut  the  mouu tain-passes,  exceeds 
8U00  f&ct  of  clevalton ;  and  in  Mount  Seveilan  (north  of 
38°  N.  lat.)  rises  to  about  12,000  feet;  but  Ihis  range  is 
broken  by  the  river  Sefid-rud  below  Miana*  and  does  not 
extend  frr  north  of  Mount  Seveilan.  The  tableknd  of 
Azerbijan  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  numerouR  ranjies 
of  the  Knnlistan  Mountains.  The  surface  of  the  table- 
land in  general  is  hilly,  but  the  bilU  do  not  rise  uUq 
mountains,  except  belween  36*  30'  and  37*"  30'  N.  lat,, 
where  sevenil  li%'h  ranges  oceur,  as  the  mountains  of  Kibleh 
and  the  Kahfuti  Koh,  which  perhaps  rise  to  2000  feet  above 
fheir  base*  This  tract  seems  to  contain  the  highest  portion 
of  the  table-land,  and  the  ranges  ^f  hills  form  a  connexion 
between  the  Kurdistan  Mountains  and  theMaasuia  Moun- 
tains. The  levels  between  these  mngea  are  not  in  general 
expensive  enough  to  be  called  plains,  though  in  some  purts 
they  are  several  miles  wide.  But  farther>iorth»  several  of 
them  from  extensive  plains*,  among  which  that  surrounding 
the  lake  of  Unimiveh  is  by  far  the  largest.  Though  in 
several  plaees  traversed  by  naiTow  and  law  nmges  of  hills, 
whieli  tL»rminaie  at  a  smiiU  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  llie  plain  extends  in  general  from  20  to  30  miles  from  it, 
and  tit  Talnis  even  50  miles*  From  ihe  hills  and  mountains 
which  enclose  the  basin  of  the  lake  an  immense  number 
of  ]>erennial  streams  descend,  and  are  much  used  for  irri* 
gat  I  on*  The  rice- fie  Ids  are  extensive,  and  produce  rich 
froj>a;  the  meadows  arc  equally  large,  and  boraes,  buffa- 
toes,  cows,  and  sheep  are  abundant  on  the  pasture-grounds* 
But  the  greatest  wealth  of  this  plain  consists  in  its  Inrg© 
orchards,  which  yield  abundance  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
iprteota,  plums  of  all    sorla.    cherries,  pears,  tipples,  and 

f  rapes.  There  are  also  plmlBitions  of  poplar  and  ehinar, 
ut  the  mountains  and  lulls  are  generally  devftid  of  wood. 
In  the  other  plains,  which  are  much  leas  in  extent,  and 
have  not  the  advanlage  of  alrundant  water,  the  cultivation 
h  limited,  and  they  are  ch icily  used  as  pasiuregrounds  by 
the  nomadic  tribes.  The  climate  of  this  lable-land  is  cold 
jn  winter,  but  very  temperale  in  summer.  During  several 
cf  the  winter  months  it  is  covered  with  linow,  and  the  cold  is 
•0  me  times  very  mJense,  exrcpl  on  the  plain  around  lake 
Urumiyeh,  whL^re  the  wmters  seem  not  to  differ  much  from 
Ihose  of  Northern  Italy*  The  royal  family  of  Persia  abandon 
the  town  of  Teheran  in  summer,  and  retire  to  Sullaniyah,  m 
the  southern  districts  of  the  table- land. 

I'he  mountains  of  Kurdistan  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  conn* 
try  along  the  western  edi^c  of  the  tahle-liind  of  Iran.  Mount 
Ararat  may  he  considered  as  slandin|T  at  the  northern  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Its  summit  is 
17,310  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  is  the  highest  nioun* 
tain  in  western  Asia,  or  to  the  west  of  the  Hindu-Coush. 
The  plain  which  extends  along  its  northern  base,  and  which 
Attains  an  elevation  of  iibout  5300  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
fee^miates  it  from  the  mountains  which  enclose  tht:  Black  Sea 
on  the  sou  til  and  enst.  From  its  southern  hasc  mountains 
branch  ofl'  to  the  south  and  south-west,  which  enclose  the 
Jake  of  Van,  and  extend  considerably  in  width,  so  that  near 
fl^**  N*liit.,  the  whole  country  between  the  tdains  of  Urumiy  eh 
■nd  the  river  Ti^^ris  is  occupied  by  mountain-ridges  and 
Vatlleys,  a  space  extending  ahout  I  BO  miles  from  west  to 
east.  The  ranges  which  enclose  the  lake  of  Van  seem  to 
be  the  most  elevated  part  of  (he  Kurdislan  mountains,  the 
summits  of  Supan  Tagb,  NimrudTagb,  ArgeroshTagh,  and 
Erdesh  Ta^b  rising  above  the  snow-line*  The  mountain 
region  extends  from  the  lake  in  a  soutb-eastern  direction, 
but  does  not  seem  to  decrease  in  width  until  it  approaches 
36**  N.  lat.,  where  it  is  probably  not  much  more  than  loo 
miles  wide.  Farther  south  it  grows  still  narrower,  and  south 
of  35^*  it  is  hardly  more  than  70  or  80  miles  wide,  a  breadth 
whtch  it  preserves  to  its  termination,  which  may  he  fixed  m 
,10"  N.  lat.,  where  the  mountftins  of  Farsislan  het^in.  The 
last- mentioned  range  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation 
of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  northern  portion  of 
this  extensive  monnlain  region,  and  ns  far  south  as  35"^ 
N.  lat.,  IS  nominally  subject  to  the  Turkish  emperor;  but 
the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  it  are  independent  under 


their  hereditary  chiefs,  who  frequently  lutike  pr&datoiy  ex- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  counlries.  This  portion, 
with  the  exception  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Tabriz,  in 
Persia,  to  Van,  and  thence  loDiarbekr,  has  seldom  been  vi- 
sited by  European  travellers.  It  seems  that  ibe  wliole  is  al- 
most entirely  occupied  by  mountain-iranges,  and  that  the  val- 
leys are  narrow,  but  there  are  excellent  past  ore- grounds 
on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain?.  Some  summits  appear  to 
attain  a  great  elevation,  es[>ecially  Mount  Jawar,  near  37* 
N.  lat.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  region.  That  ]>ortion  of 
the  Kurdistan  mountains  which  lies  south  of  3i^  N,  lat,, 
and  is  subject  to  Persia,  has  lately  been  visited  by  many  of 
our  countrymen.  The  central  portion  of  tliis  region  consists 
of  a  succession  of  mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  hut  towards 
its  eastern  and  western  edges  tliere  are  widu  valltijs,  or  rather 
plains,  a  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  though  the  larger 
portion  is  generally  used  as  pasture-ground.  The  mouhLains 
differ  from  those  which  surround  the  table-land  of  Iron, 
especially  in  their  declivities  being  wooded  with  oak,  winch, 
near  the  base  of  the  mountains^  grows  to  a  large  tree,  hut 
higher  up  is  stunted.  The  plains  imd  valleys  of  this  region 
probably  occupy  one-third  of  the  surface.  The  ridges,  fre- 
quently four,  five,  or  even  six  in  number,  run  in  the  direc* 
t ion  of  the  whole  range,  and  are  frequently  united  by  trans- 
verse ridges.  But  there  are  also  several  valleys  which  run 
across  the  ranges,  us  is  evident  from  the  courses  of  the  rivers ; 
for  ni^arly  all  those  rivers  which  join  the  Tigris  south  of  30* 
N.  lat.,  and  traverse  tliis  mountain  region,  do  not  rise  withm 
I  he  range,  but  to  the  east  of  it.  on  the  plains  of  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  such  as  the  Great  Zab,  the  Diii)aUYb,  and  the 
Kerkbah.  Though  several  summits  and  ridges  uttam  a 
great  elevation,  being  for  nine  or  ten  mouths  covered  with 
snow,  only  two  summits  rise  above  the  snow  line:  one  of 
I  hem  is  situated  on  the  moat  western  ridge,  called  Kebir 
Koh,  near  33°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  the  other  in  the  ndge,  called 
Koh  Mungasht,  near  31^  25'  N.  lat. 

Tiiat.  part  of  the  great  plain  traversed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  belongs  to  Persia,  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  rind  Shut  el 
Arab.  It  is  about  100  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  30 
miles  wide.  The  lower  portion  of  it,  which  lies  aluiig  the 
great  river,  and  comprehends  nearly  one-lialf  of  the  coun- 
try, is  swampy  and  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
air,  and  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  ground.  About  l\fteen 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  country  is  consider- 
ably higher,  but  as  the  soil  is  composed  partly  of  sand  and 
partly  of  a  hard  clay,  it  cannot  be  cultivated,  except  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  even  there  cultivation  i*  very 
limited.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  ^\asie,  which 
does  not  )  ield  posture,  except  for  camek.  This  more  ele- 
vated tract  is  Cdiled  Chad,  or  Kaaban. 

The  country  which  lie-*  east  of  the  Kurdistan  moun- 
tains, and  between  them  and  the  Kuweer,  or  Salt  Desert, 
belongs  to  the  table-land  of  Iran*  Its  general  elevation 
above  the  sea  in  the  southern  uisiricise-xceeds  4000  feet,  and 
rites  in  some  parts  to  COOO  feet;  but  north  of  Ispuhan  it 
sinks  down  to  3^00  foci,  and  in  5otne  places  even  lower.  It 
is  a  plain  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  which 
generally  run  from  west  to  east,  and  sink  gradually  into  the 
desert  farther  cast.  Few  of  these  hills  are  more  than  lOOO 
feet  above  their  base,  and  generally  not  half  so  much.  The 
valleys  aru  open  and  wide,  in  some  parts  exceeding  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  width  ;  they  are  also  very  long.  Here  loo.  aa 
in  most  places  on  the  table-land  of  Iran,  cultivation  is  li- 
mited for  want  of  water.  As  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Kur- 
distan mountains  does  not  rise  high  enough  to  be  covered 
with  snow"  for  many  months,  the  rivers  which  descend  from 
them  are  scarcely  provided  with  water  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year ;  and  the  little  that  they  furnish  is  absorbed  in 
irrigation*  The  valleys  are  consequently,  for  the  most  part, 
uncultivated,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  and  these 
tillages  only  occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another. 
It  is  however  certain  that  a  much  greater  portion  of  these 
valleys  was  formerly  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  de- 
crease of  agriculture  in  these  districU  must  he  ascribed  to 
an  oppressive  government  and  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  which  are  in  possesdion  of  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, T?       '  A  X.r 

The  mountain  region  of  Farsistan  and  Kerman  occuniea 
the  whole  of  Per»ia south  of  30^  N.  lat.,  from  the  month . 
river  Tab  to  Cape  Jask  (from  50*'  to  5S°  E.  long.),  a  d 
uearlv  500  miles  in  length*  and  nearly  200  miles  iu  t 
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width.  On  the  south  it  is  washed  hy  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
on  the  north  it  hordera  on  that  part  of  the  great  desert 
which  is  called  the  desert  of  Kerman.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  is  a  low  and  sandy  tract,  varying  in  width  from  20 
to  30  miles,  the  soil  of  which  is  impregnated  with  salt.  It 
has  a  very  hot  dry  climate,  and  produces  nothing  but  dates. 
The  natives  call  it  Dushtistan  oiGumviir^  that  is,  the  warm 
region.  No  river  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  which  is  na- 
vigable, even  for  small  boats,  more  than  a  few  miles  inland. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Gurmsir  is  slowly  increasing  in  width 
by  the  retiring  of  the  sea.  At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the 
country  rises  in  steep  and  bare  rocks  to  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, and  constitutes  an  elevated  region  which  extends  more 
than  1 00  miles  inland,  where  it  stretches  out  in  a  plain  tra- 
versed by  low  rocky  ridges  running  east  and  west.  About 
60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  lowest  part  of  the  mountainous 
tract  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  plain  it  attains  the  height  of  4000  feet.  This 
mountainous  region  is  called  Sirhud  (the  cold  country),  in 
opposition  to  Gurmsir.  In  its  northern  districts,  where  it 
is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the  rocky 
ridges,  which  traverse  the  surface  longitudinally  from  west 
to  east,  rise  to  7000  or  8000  feet,  and  in  these  parts  they  are 
partially  wooded.  But  south  of  20°  N.  lat.  they  do  not  ai> 
pear  to  attain  so  great  an  elevation,  rising  probably  only 
Arom  1000  to  2000  feet  above  their  base,  which  in  many 
places  cannot  attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  the 
valleys  enclosed  by  the  ridges  produce  the  date.  The  ridges, 
though  generally  of  inconsiderable  width,  are  numerous,  and 
the  valleys  are  narrow,  except  towards  the  north,  where  they 
are  from  15  to  20  miles  across.  The  mountains  are  barren 
and  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  the  valleys  are  rich  in  fruits, 
and  even  grain,  where  they  can  be  irrigated.  The  plain  which 
extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  which  is  from  60  to  100  miles  in  width,  has  a  soil 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  contains  several  smaller 
salt  lakes, besides  the  large  salt  lake  of  Bakhtegan.  It  would 
form  a  portion  of  the  great  desert,  if  it  were  not  divided 
from  it  by  a  nearly  continuous  series  of  oases,  which  stretch 
east  and  west  through  it,  between  29°  and  30°  N.  lat.,  and 
which  are  enclosed  on  the  north  and  south  by  two  low 
ridges  of  rocky  hills.  This  narrow  fertile  tract,  called  the 
Nurma7ishtr,  produces  some  grain,  but  it  is  particularly  rich 
in  several  kinas  of  fruity  which  attain  great  perfection. 

Having  surveyed  the  countries  which  surround  the  Great 
I>esert  of  Iran  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  we  shall  notice 
the  desert  itself,  as  far  as  it  is  included  within  the  boundary 
of  Persia.  The  desert  has  its  greatest  width  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Persia.  Between  the  Nurmanshtr  and  the  town 
of  Herat  it  is  more  than  350  miles  across.  Pottinger  says 
that  from  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan,  which  between 
60°  and  62°  £.  Ion":,  form  an  extensive  mountain  region 
which  advances  as  far  as  31°  N.  lat.,  a  narrow  though  at 
intervals  very  lofty  ridge  branches  off  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, and  extends,  between  59^  and  60°  £.  long.,  so  far  to 
the  north  that  it  seems  to  bo  united  to  the  Khorasan 
Mountains  to  the  westward  of  Herat.  This  ridge  divides 
the  sandy  desert  of  Seistan  from  the  salt  desert  of  Persia, 
and  in  or  near  it  the  town  of  Khubbee  seems  to  be  situated, 
which  is  said  to  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Nurman- 
shlr  and  the  town  of  Herat  Farther  west  the  desert  is 
not  so  wide,  but  near  55°  £.  long,  it  is  probably  still  250 
miles  across.  From  55°  E.long.  it  narrows  more  rapidly,  so 
that  at  its  western  extremity,  which  occurs  between  50°  and 
49°  E.  long.,  south  of  the  town  of  Casbin,  it  hardly  exceeds 
30  or  40  miles  in  width.  The  desert  is  called  by  the  Per- 
sians Kuwcer.  •  The  nature  of  this  desert/  says  Fraser, 
'varies  in  different  places.  In  some  the  surface  is  dry,  and 
even  produces  a  few  of  those  plants  which  love  a  salt  soil ;  in 
others  we  find  a  crackling  crust  of  earth,  covered  only  with  a 
saline  efUorcscence.  A  considerable  portion  is  marshy,  and 
during  winter  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  increase  of 
the  torrents  occasion  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  low 
parts.  In  the  hot  months  much  of  this  is  evaporated,  and 
leaves  behind  a  quantity  of  salt  in  the  form  of  cakes  upon  a 
bed  of  mud.  In  certain  spots  sand  predominates,  either  in 
the  shape  of  heavy  plains  or  wavelike  hillocks,  easily  drifted 
by  the  wind,  and  sometimes  so  light  and  impalpable  as  to 
prove  extremely  dangerous  to  travellers,  who  are  not  unfre- 
quently  buried  in  its  heaps.*  In  several  parts  of  this  desert 
rocks  rise  abruptly,  though  in  general  only  to  a  moderate 
elevation.     These  rocks  usually  form  short  ridges,  and 


serve  only  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  robbers,  with  whom 
the  desert  is  infested  along  the  roads.  In  several  placet 
however  the  rocks  extend  over  several  square  miles,  and 
contain  between  them  small  plains  or  valleys,  in  which 
water  is  found  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  which 
are  cultivable  and  inhabited.  They  thus  constitute  exten- 
sive oases.  The  largest  of  these  oases  form  a  series  across 
the  desert  between  Herat  and  Ispahan,  extending  from 
the  first-mentioned  town  westward  toTubbus,  from  Tubbus 
southward  to  Yezd,  and  from  Yezd  westward  to  Ispahan. 
The  towns  of  Tubbus  and  Yezd  are  situated  in  the  most  ex« 
tensive  of  these  oases.  Tlie  smaller  oases,  which  are  tra- 
versed by  the  road  that  connects  these  towns,  are  generally 
20  or  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  some  placet 
the  distance  is  still  greater. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  table-land  of  Iran,  together  with 
the  mountain  regions  which  surround  it  on  the  north  and 
south,  is  very  sparingly  watered.  The  southern  mountaia- 
ranges  are  too  bare  and  also  too  low  to  attract  sufiScieat 
moisture  to  form  perennial  streams,  except  in  a  few 
places.  The  northern  mountains  give  rise  to  a  much  greater 
number  of  watercourses;  but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
plain,  and  sometimes  before,  the  small  volume  of  water 
which  they  brin^  down  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
is  absorbea  in  irrigation,  and  only  a  few  of  those  streams  reach 
the  desert,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  dry  and  thirsty  soil 
Only  those  parts  of  Persia  which  are  included  in  the  plaiai 
of  Ghilan  and  Mazandcran,  in  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan, 
and  in  the  mouniuins  of  Kurdistan,  are  well  watered.  The 
rivers  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  have  a  short  course,  but 
they  are  usually  navigable  for  some  miles  from  their  mouth, 
where  the  woods  on  their  banks  do  not  form  an  impediment 
The  most  considerable  river  in  the  tables-land  of  Azerbijan 
is  the  Sefld-rud  (or  White  River),  which  is  also  known  aod 
marked  on  our  maps  by  the  Turkish  name  of  Kizil  Uzaa 
or  Ozien.  It  rises  within  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  soath 
of  36^  N.  lat.,  and  traverses  the  most  mountainous  portion 
of  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan ;  it  runs  by  a  very  circuiteai 
course,  first  east-north-east  for  about  1 00  miles,  and  then 
about  the  same  distance  northward;  when  near  37**  30'  N.  lat, 
it  breaks  through  the  western  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Mai- 
sula,  and  turns  to  the  south-east,  in  which  direction  it  tfovi 
upwards  of  bO  miles,  draining  the  vallev  between  the  two 
ranges  of  the  Massula  mountains.  When  it  approaches 
the  western  cxtrcniity  of  the  Elburz  range,  it  is  joined  fron 
the  east  by  the  river  Shahrud,  which  drains  the  valle)^  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  £lburz  mountains,  and  runt 
about  100  miles.  After  its  junction-  with  this  river,  tha 
Sefid-rud  Hows  for  about  30  miles  in  the  narrow  valley  wbidi 
separates  the  £lburz  mountains  from  the  eastern  Matsula 
range,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Ghilan,  through  which  itflon 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  Sefid-rud 
may  be  about  350  miles.  On  the  table-land  of  Azerb^tn 
the  bed  is  generally  many  hundred  feet,  and  somctimeta 
thousand  feet,  below  the  adjacent  country.  Thus  it  csnoot 
be  used  for  irrigation,  and  though  the  banks  are  less  elevated 
above  the  pass  of  Rudbar,  stiU  the  waters  can  nowhere  bt 
used  to  fertilise  the  country.  In  the  plain  of  Ghilan  tbecor* 
rent  is  not  rapid,  but  the  river  is  not  navigated,  there  being 
no  p.ace  of  any  importance  on  its  hanks,  which  are  vexybv 
and  swampy.  Two  rivers,  each  running  about  100  nilc^ 
fall  into  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh,  the  Aji,  which  runs  some 
distance  north  of  Tabriz,  and  the  laghatu,  which  falls  iott 
the  lake  not  far  from  the  most  south-eastern  angle.  Both 
are  extensively  used  to  irrigate  the  valleys  through  which 
they  How,  and  also  the  plain  of  Urumiyeh.  The  nwo 
which  drain  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  its  numeiotti 
valleys  are  not  navigable  within  the  mountains,  at  their 
course  is  frequently  broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts;  and 
where  they  enter  the  plain,  they  are  not  navigated,  the  ad- 
jacent country  being  nearly  uninhabited.  Three  of  tbett 
rivers  run  between  200 and  400  miles:  the  Di&y(i]ah,  which 
joins  the  Tigris  below  Bagdad;  the  Kerkhah,  which  falls 
into  the  Shat  el  Arab  a  few  miles  below  JCornah ;  and  tfas 
Karoon  or  Kuran,  which  joins  the  same  river  at  the  point 
near  its  mouth  where  it  begins  to  divide  into  numenius 
branches. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  soil  of  Persia  is  impregnated  with 

salt,  the  few  lakes  which  occur  are  salt  also,  except  ia 

Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  where   there  are  several  small 

lakes  of  fresh  water.    The  most  contUdarable  of  the  bkai 

,  of  Persia  is  tliat  of  Urumiyeh  or  Shahee  (called  Spsuta 
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Dj  Strabo),  which  is  more  than  80  miles  long,  and  about 
a  third  of  that  distance  in  extreme  breadth.  The  greatest 
depth  of  tlic  water  is  four  fathoms,  and  the  average 
depth  about  two  fathoms;  but  the  shores  shelve  so  gra- 
dually, that  this  depth  is  rarely  attained  within  two  miles 
of  the  land.  The  water  is  much  Salter  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  stated  that  its  speci6c  gravity  is  1*165, 
while  that  of  the  Atlantic  near  the  equator  is«]*088,  and 
that  of  the  Baltic  only  1*040.  A  vessel  of  100  tons  burden, 
when  loaded,  is  said  not  to  draw  more  than  from  3  to  4  feet. 
A  gale  of  wind  raises  the  waves  only  a  few  feet,  and  as  soon 
as  the  storm  has  passed,  they  subside  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  contains  no  fish,  but  the  smaller  classes  of  zoophytes  are 
found  in  considerable  quantity.  The  lake  receives  a  great 
number  of  rivers,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  as  the  Aji 
and  lagh&tu,  but  it  has  no  outlet.  The  mountain  region  of 
Farsisian  contains  the  salt  lake  formerly  called  Bakhtegan, 
but  now  DeryS-i-Ntriz,  or  the  Lake  of  Ntriz.  This  lake  has 
no  outlet,  and  the  country  on  its  shores  is  without  vegetation 
and  uninhabited.    [Bakhtegan.] 

Climale.— The  climate  of  the  plain  of  Ghilan*and  Ma- 
zunderan  has  already  been  described.  That  uf  theGurmsir, 
or  the  low  and  sandy  tract  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  great  heat  and  dryness,  and  is  therefore  the 
country  most  suitable  to  the  growth  of  date-trees,  which  only 
bear  eatable  fruit  where  these  two  circumstances  concur. 
It  is  extremely  unhealthy  during  the  summer  heat,  and 
is  then  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
retire  to  the  adjacent  mountains.  In  the  interior  of  the 
table-land  the  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  but  cold  in 
winter.  In  summer  however  the  air  is  dry  and  the  sky 
cloudless.  In  winter  it  is  not  so  dry,  and  a  good  deal  of 
snow  falls,  not  however  suiRcient  to  render  the  dry  and  sandy 
soil  fit  for  maintaining  constant  vegetation.  The  quantity 
of  snow  which  falls  on  and  near  the  mountain  regions  ap- 
pears to  be  much  greater  than  that  which  falls  in  the 
centre  of  the  table-land ;  and  this  probably  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  furmer  exhibit  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  fertility,  especially  where  the  vegetation  can  be  sup- 
ported by  irrigation ;  while  the  central  part  of  the  table- 
land is  a  desert,  and  the  oases  within  this  desert  are  more 
fit  for  plantations  of  fruit-trees  than  for  the  cultivation  of 
gi'ain.  Fraser  observes  that  about  the  end  of  November 
lie  found  the  whole  plain  surrounding  Teheran,  which  is 
near  the  most  northern  edge  of  the  table-land  and  not 
far  fVora  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  range,  covered  with  snow ; 
and  at  the  arrival  of  Morier  at  Teheran,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  there  was  still  ice.  The  month  of  April  is 
cold,  and  northern  winds  then  prevail.  As  these  winds 
come  from  the  mountains,  which  are  then  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  they  are  very  cold.  The  mild  weather  does  not 
commence  before  the  end  of  April,  when  the  transition  fi'om 
cold  to  heat  is  very  rapid.  In  this  season  the  thermometer 
at  sunrise  stands  between  61®  and  64^  but  at  noon  it  rises 
to  75^  and  in  the  afternoon  a  very  hot  south-eastern  wind 
generally  blows,  which  renders  the  heat  in  the  streets  nearly 
insupportable.  On  the  19lh  of  April  the  thermometer  rose 
to  82  .  The  climate  of  Teheran  during  the  summer  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  though  not  j^reat  changes,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  ascribed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  The 
climate  is  much  more  regular  and  constant  in  the  other 
mountain-regions. 

Productions. — Agriculture  is  well  understood  and  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  is  evident  from  the  means  of  irrigation 
employed,  and  especially  the  subterraneous  aqueducts. 
But  extensive  tracts,  which  were  formerly  under  cultivation, 
are  now  a  desert,  or  sen^e  only  as  pasture-ground,  owing  to 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  wandering 
tribes.  In  other  tracts,  which  are  cultivable,  grain  is  not 
raised,  but  they  are  kept  in  their  natural  state  as  pasture- 
ground  for  the  Iliyats,  or  wandering  tribes  who  live  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire. 

Rice,  wheat,  and  barley  are  the  most  usual  crops,  but 
there  are  also  millet  {Holcus  sorghum),  maize,  tel,  or 
sesamum,  dal,  a  species  of  vetch,  and  several  kinds  of  beans 
and  peas;  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  madder  are 
raised  in  many  places,  but  especially  in  Mazanderan.  The 
fruit-trees  are  managed  with  great  care  and  skill,  and  many 
places  are  distinguished  by  their  excellent  fruit,  which  fur- 
nishes a  considerable  article  of  internal  trade.  The  date 
ripens  only  in  the  Gurmsir  and  some  of  the  lower  valleys 
in  the  mountains  of  Kerman  ;  but  other  fruits  grow  in  most 
places,  and  more  especially  in  the  oases  in  the  middle  of  , 


the  desert.  These  fruits  are  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines^ 
plums^  apples,  pears,  quinces,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulber- 
ries, currants,  cherries,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  pistachio- 
nuts.  The  vine  plantations  are  very  extensive,  though  wine 
is  made  only  in  a  few  places  by  the  Christians.  The  me- 
lons of  Persia  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  iiavour. 
The  chief  culinary  vegetables  are  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages, 
lettuces,  caulifiowers,  radishes,  celery,  onions,  garlic,  par»* 
ley,  and  cucumbers.  Forest-trees  do  not  occur,  except  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  the  Elburz  mountains.  The  oak, 
which  covers  large  tracts  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
does  not  grow  to  the  size  of  a  timber-tree.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  vegetable  productions  of  Persia  is  the  plant  from 
which  assafostida  is  obtained.  The  poppies  which  produce 
opium  are  cultivated  all  over  the  table-land,  and  in  many 
places  saffron  also  is  cultivated. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Persia  are  camels,  horses,  assest 
mules,  black  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  camels  in  Persia ;  those  with  one  hump,  those 
with  two,  and  a  third  produced  by  the  union  of  these  varie* 
ties ;  the  last  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  strength,  do* 
cility,  and  patience.  They  carry  from  700  to  1100  lbs.  En- 
glish. The  Persian  horses  are  noted  for  their  beauty, 
strength,  and  speed,  especially  those  of  the  Turkoman  tribes. 
The  race  has  been  much  improved  by  crossing  with  Arabian 
hsrses.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  what  journeys  they 
are  able  to  perform.  The  finest  horses  will  fetch  from  300/. 
to  400/.  Even  the  common  horses  are  good  and  strong, 
and  a  kind  of  pony,  called  yaboos,  is  much  esteemed  for 
strength  and  endurance.  Asses  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  of  superior  size  and  description.  Mules  are  used 
for  the  transport  of  goods  more  than  any  other  animals; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  usually  carry  about  three  cwt* 
The  black  cattle  of  the  plain  of  Mazanderan  are  distin- 
guished by  size  and  beauty,  and  they  have  the  Indian 
hump.  Sheep  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  parts  pos* 
sessed  by  the  nomadic  tribes:  they  are  principally  of  the 
fat-tailed  kind. 

Though  Persia,  owing  to  the  want  of  forests  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  is  not  largely  stocked  with  wild 
animals,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  different  parts. 
The  lion  is  found  on  the  plains  along  the  Tigris,  in  Farsis- 
tan,  and  some  other  places.  [Lioif.]  Leopards,  chetahs 
or  hunting  leopards,  tiger-cats,  lynxes,  and  bears,  are  more 
numerous.  Hyasnas,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes  abound. 
Antelopes  are  numerous,  and  several  sorts  of  deer  are  found. 
The  wild  ass  (onager),  called  by  the  natives  gour-khur,  is 
not  often  met  with,  but  it  is  found  over  all  the  plains  and 
rocky  recesses  of  the  C4)untry,  particularly  in  the  deserts  of 
Khorasan  and  the  extensive  valleys  of  l^arsistan  and  Irak 
Ajemi.  Wild  boars,  porcupines,  and  hares  are  common. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  wild  animals  are  the  argalu 
or  mountain-sheep,  and  the  hooz  or  jHizun^  or  mountain- 
goat.  Birds  are  numerous  only  in  a  few  places.  Phea- 
sants inhabit  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  bustards,  partridges,  desert* 
partridges,  herons,  wild  ducks,  and  pelicans  occur  in  many 
places.  Blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  nightingales  are  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  underwood  of  the  plains  of  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan,  and  in  the  thickets  of  rosea  which  embellish 
every  garden.  Fish  abounds  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Sturgeons  and  sterlets  in  great  num- 
ber ascend  the  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
though  not  in  such  shoals  as  in  the  Volga.  As  the  Persians 
themselves  are  not  fond  of  fish,  they  have  permitted  the 
Russian  fishermen  to  establish  themselves  near  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers,  where  they  prepare  caviar  and  isinglass,  but 
the  body  of  the  fish  is  thrown  away.  Locusts  frequently 
lay  waste  extensive  tracts  of  country.  Bees  are  common  in 
many  places,  and  much  honey  is  collected.  The  silkworm 
furnishes  the  principal  article  of  commerce  in  the  plains  of 
Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  but  it  is  also  reared  in  several 
other  places. 

Iron  is  abundant  in  many  places,  but  it  is  not  much 
worked.    Lead-mines  are  worked  in  some  districts  on  the 
table-land   of  Azerbijan,  and    in  Farsistan   and  Kerman. 
Copper  has  been  discovered  in  Azerbijan  and  other  places. 
Antimony  is  also  found,  but  it  is  little  used.    Rock-salt  -- 
plentiful,  and  great  tracts  of  the  plain  are  covered  • 
salt  incrustations.     Several  kinds  of  bitumen  are  mof 
in  some  places,  among  which  is  naphtha  and  the  ceW 
mum  or  mumiay,  which  is  only  collected  in  Fariist 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Darab  or  Darabgherd, 


TnkSBitanU, ^The  population  of  Persia  is  dilferenlly  es- 
timated. Somutlntik  thui  it  ImrdlyexceccLs  seven  nullioii^, 
but  utliers  increase  U  to  fifteen  milliDiis.  It  t'onsist^  of  a 
great  numi>ei'  of  natit)ns,  wlio  siiiiak  iliiferent  lannoagea; 
but  ull  of  ihera  belong  to  iKc  Caucasian  race.  Muny  of 
the&c  nalioiis  ^U\\  atlbeiu  to  n  wandering  life ;  it  is  even  uajd 
that  one  fourlb  of  the  fiopulnUon  consiiits  of  nomadic  coin- 
itjuuilieii,  who  forui  alnnwt  a  diiUnct  class  from  the  natuio 
of  tlieir  habili  and  their  modes  of  gftiniiig  a  livulibood. 
That  portion  of  tlie  populution  which  1ms  fixed  abo^lr  s 
consists  of  Periiians  and  Parbces,  of  Arolioniaiis  and  Ara- 
biuna. 

The  Persiatift,  who  arc  dislinguiihed  among  the  nalions 
of  Western  Asia  by  the  politeness  of  their  manners  and  the 
degree  of  sL'ientiflc  knowledge  which  Ibey  have  acquired, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  populiilion,  and  are  merchanlsi, 
n^iieuUurUls^  and  manufacturers.  The  number  of  the 
P;tri!^ees  is  8ina1l ;  and  they  ap|>car  to  be  numerous  only  in 
the  oasis  of  Vezd.  Their  language  differs  considerably  from 
thai  of  the  Persians;  ihey  are  not  Mohammedam^,  but 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  Zoroa^rer,  as  it  i!>  contained  in  the 
Zend  Avesta,  and  adore  fire  as  the  symbol  of  the  divinity. 
ITiey  are  distinguished  by  ibe  purity  of  their  life  and  their 
honeity  in  all  transactions,  and  occupy  themselves  mostly 
with  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  fruits.  Many  of  these 
flre-warRhipi>crs,  when  persecuted  by  the  Mohiimmedans 
afler  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Caliph  Omiir  ( A.i>- 
6.I2),lefllhei^homel^  andemij;vatedioIndia,\vhL're  nuioeroiis 
communities  still  exint  at  Surat  and  Bombay,  In  India 
lliey  are  merchants,  and  highly  esteemed  for  their  honesty, 
Tlie  Armenians  live  in  all  the  great  to  una,  where  they  are 
merchants:  they  also  cultivate  the  ground,  and  are  particu- 
larly numerous  in  tbo  western  districts  of  the  tableland 
of  Axerbijan^  where  they  exclusively  occupy  whole  villages, 
and  have  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  Mohammedans  by  their 
industry  in  aj^ricullural  pursuits.  Arabians  form  the  bulk 
of  tl^e  population  in  Dusbtiiitan  or  Gurmsir,  where  they 
gain  thi.'ir  livulibood  as  fishermen,  seamen,  planters  of  date- 
tree  a  and  merchants. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Persia  are  comprehetided  under 
iho  lie  no  ra  I  term  of  lUyaU  or  IlaU  and  are  found  in  every 
part  of  Persia  ;  but  many  of  them  have  become  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  vdlages.  Theso  tribes  are  accord inifly  divided 
into  Sliehr-nitthinf  or  dwellers  in  cities,  and  Sa/ira-nishin^ 
or  dwellers  in  the  field.  A  considerable  number  of  them 
adhere  to  their  original  mode  of  life,  and  live  all  the  year 
round  in  tents,  in  the  winter  keeping  to  the  plains,  and  in 
sutniner  seeking  the  pasture  of  the  mountains.  The  wealth 
of  the  Sabra-nishin  consists  iti  cattle.  They  breed  camels 
and  hordes  fi>r  sale,  and  their  sheep  yield  milk^  which  is 
made  into  rauuhan  (liquid  butter),  and  sold  throuj^bout  the 
counlry.  Their  peculiar  privileges  consist  in  liberty  to 
ran^e  over  districts  from  which  no  one  can  exclude  Ihcni. 
In  the  summer  they  ascend  to  high  mountain-plains  and 
the  declivities  of  the  mountain-ranj^es,  where  they  find 
abundant  pastuie,  which  is  called  ya'Hdch^  and  in  the  wiij- 
ter  ihey  keep  to  their  kishidck^  or  tracts  which  enjoy  a 
warmer  climate.  They  pay  a  tax  to  government,  wbiclj  is 
collected  by  their  own  chiefji,  and  are  obliged  to  furnisli  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  to  serve  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, for  which  service  however  the  individuals  are  paid. 
They  are  diflicult  to  discipline,  owing  to  their  clan-like 
propensities,  They  feed  principally  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks,  and  eat  sour  milk,  cheese,  dough,  or  buttcr-milk, 
and  much  rauL^han.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  the  almost 
exclu!iive  possession  of  large  tracts  of  country,  and  consist 
of  a  great  number  of  individuals.  Tlie  most  numerou-s  are 
the  Lurs,  who  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
dbtan  which  lies  south  of  34^  N.  lat.,  and  cumpreliends  the 
provmce  of  Luristan,  together  with  the  mountainous  part 
of  Khuzistan.  They  are  subdivided  into  two  great  tribes: 
the  Proper  Lurs  occupy  the  counlry  chilled  Luri  Kuchuk, 
wbirh  IS  bit ua led  between  the  Kerkhah  on  the  west,  and 
the  Dejtful,  a  tributary  of  the  Kuran,  on  the  east.  ThL»y 
consist  of  jS.OOO  fiinrilies.  To  the  east  of  th.3  Dezful  are 
the  liakbtiyaris,  whose  country  is  called  Luri  Bu^urg.  and 
extends  t»ver  the  mountains  of  Khuxisfan.  Thfy  consist  of 
2&.0Ut*  famdies,  A  small  number  of  these  tribes  are  Shchr- 
tiishin,  but  their  counlry  contains  towns  and  vdla^es  in- 
habited by  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  these  tribes.  The 
knifuage  of  the  Luis  differs  sligiilly  from  that  of  the  Kurds 

'hd  province  of  Kermnnsb:di,  and  a  person  convci-sant 
aaudmlect  can  j>eifecUy  undoistand  the  other.  Major  J 
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Rawlinson  Is  mcfined  to  rei^ard  both  dtalecTi  'Di»  ieHfe4 
from  the  old  Faral,  the  Fars-l  Kadim,  as  it  is  railed.  The 
mountains  west  of  the  river  Kerkhah  are  in  ^  ■  n  of 
some  Kurdish  tribes,  among  which  the  Gura  »id 

Rewendi  are  the  most  numerous:  the  two  1;  a-d 

tribes  contain  about   I2,0t^0  families  each.     M  m, 

especially  tlio  Mikri,  have  almost  entirely  abuji  bdr 

wandering  habits,  and  cultivate  the  ground. 

The  Kurds  are  also  in  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  (he 
mounrain-regionof  Khoraaan,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
table  land  of  Iran.  They  do  not  originally  belong  to  ihtt 
country,  but,  according  tu  Morier,  were  trans plaiiti?d  tbitber 
by  Shah  Ismael,  to  protect  the  neighbouring  counlrm 
against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turkomant,  mho 
inhabit  the  desert  plains  of  Turkistan,  and  who  frequemiy 
entered  Iran  by  the  large  break  which  occurs  in  this  |iart 
of  the  mountain-ran j?e,  Oidy  4U0(j  families  were  ori^inatty 
syetiled  there,  but  they  have  increased  to  more  '^--i?  Af^gu^ 
They  effectually   protect  the  frontier,  but  ha  /.« 

become  robbers,  and  frequently  lay  waste  the  i.-  ^  ' 

valleys  «Lnd  plains,  and  raise  the  standard  of 
ajjainst  the  sovereign  of  Persia.  They  are  gOTernc 
chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  of  Kubusban  k  the  mo«i  powi;r> 
fuL  Ho  bo5  from  2 J.OOO  to  3O,O0U  families  under  him,  ol 
which  number  two-thirds  are  Sahr4-ni*hln.  They  hwe 
preserved  their  language,  which  also  resembles  the  oM 
Farsi,  but  have  adopted  the  dress  of  the  Persians.  Tolht 
southeast  of  these  Kurds,  between  the  towns  of  Mushed 
and  Herat,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  which  was  traiufxffted 
to  this  country  from  Nejd  by  Shah  IsmaeL  for  tbe 
purpose.  They  originally  consisted  of  from  2000  to 
tents,  but  have  increased  to  about  60UU  tenia.  They 
their  pastoral  habits,  and  ore  almost  all  Sabrinishi 
dwellers  in  the  field.  They  are  of  the  Sunni  s€€t, 
partly  preserve  their  language,  though  they  have  chi 
their  national  costume. 

Besides  ih&s^  tribes,  which  almost  exclusively  orcupT 
[oj'ge  tracts  of  country,  there  arc  others  which  are  dispcnn 
over  other  parts,  but  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  ill* 
population.  They  are  all  of  Turkish  origin,  with  the  exof^ 
tion  of  the  Lak,  or  Lek,  who  are  consider^  Persifln^  ind 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  counlry,buttheir  I  <^^lt 

arc  about  Cazvin,  and  m  the  provinces  of  Fai  tiv 

deran.  Their  toiiil  numbers  are  reckoned  &i  aouai  i«,t>UV 
houses,  and  they  live  partly  in  cities  and  partly  in  the  piiia. 
Among  the  Turkish  tribes  the  most  remarkable  istlMtof 
the  Kajar,  io  which  the  present  sovereign  family  btlofif<» 
It  Ciime  from  Turkistan  to  Persia  under  C>l'«  '  ^  ^.^^>  ^'nrjl- 
son  of  Gengis,  and  settled  near  Cazvin  ai  1 1 

small  tribe,  not  containing  altogether  more  •  i^ 

All   the  members  of  the  tribe  are  now  Sin  or 

dwellers  in  cities.  The  Afshars,  from  which  trii  a 

Nadir  Shah  sprung,  number  altogether  about  2o,OuO  Wutf^ 
and  are  dispersed  over  Irak  Ajemi  and  Kborasan,  Thtr 
principally  reside  in  towns.  The  most  numerous  of  tkt 
Turkish  tribes  are  the  Shekagi  and  the  S hah- seven,  %lKwt 
principal  seats  are  in  Azerbijan.  The  first- men tiuucil  In^ 
consists  of  about  50,uuu  houses,  and  from  it  the  grcstat 
number  of  the  Persian  foot-soldiers  are  drawn.  The  SI 
seven  are  calculated  at  i*0.iiOO  families,  and  make 
excellent  soldiers.  They  live  mostly  in  tent$,  and 
Turkish. 

PoHiical  Divisions,  Pirovinces,  and  Towns, — 
divided  into  several  governments,  whose  limtis  bowcttf  •!« 
frequently  changed,  and  accordmgly  geographers  preset 
the  antieni  division  into  provinces,  though  in  ibis  respKl 
also  some  changes  have  been  introduced.  The  pmniKn 
arc  at  present  twelve  in  number.   Seven  lie  rn 

boundary-line:  Azerbijan,  Ktirdistan,  Lui  i  ti- 

tan, along  the  border  <jf  the  Turkish  empire  ;  ;.  ^\ 

I^risian,and  Korman,  along  the  inheres  of  the  J  1- 

The  interior  of  Persia  is  occupied  by  the  two  la  t 

of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Khorosan  ;  and  aloufr  the  n 

Caspian  Sea  extend  the  provinces  of  Gbilan,  Tiia/  ujaiiiu, 
and  Aslrabad. 

J.  Azeibijan.    [Azerbijan,} 

2.  Kurdistan  comprehends  the  mountain  region  of  tho 
Kurdistan  range  between  3fi°  and  34'*  N.  lat.,  abiiat  tl»* 
Bounes  of  the  rivers Se(ld-rud.  Diyalah,  and  Kerkhah :  <t ii 
separaled  from  the  Pashalik  o^  Ra^»dad  lu  ilo  n  j«iV..  ^f 
the  easlern  range  of  Ujc  Kurdistan  Mont  ' a- 

Siiabu  Mnuiiiams,  and  farther  south  cbkt  i' 

of  the  nver  Sbirwan,  a  branch  of  the  DiyalaiL  .14  u  imkUf 
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separated  from  Luri&tan  by  the  river  Kerkhali*  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  north-easter  a  part,  called  Ardclan»  is 
subject  lo a  Kurdish  chief,  and  the  south-western,  called  Ker- 
manshah,  principally  belongs  to  Persia.  The  llrst  part,  com- 
prehcndjug  ihe  country  surround iug  the  upper  branches  of 
theSeM-rud,  which  is  abaut  one-lhtrd  of  the  province,  con- 
sists of  a  succcjision  of  well-wooded  mountaitiii  and  narrow 
valleys^  and  haa  excellent  pasture- (ground*.  It  con  lams 
Sehnaht  the  residenre  of  the  Kurdish  chief,  who  livea  in  a 
sumptuous  palace,  buUt  on  a  small  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
tuwri.  Il  contaitis*  according  to  Rich,  between  4DUU  aud 
SOtiU  families,  among  which  'IQQ  are  Jews,  and  50  Chaldacati 
Chrii^tmns  uf  the  Catholic  communism.  Kertnaiishah  also  is 
principally  mouatainous,  hut  there  arc  fine  wide  open  val- 
leyii  ailing  ihi?  rivers  Shirwan  and  Kerkhtih,  and  pretty  ex- 
tensive plauis  near  the  outer  ed^^es  of  the  mountain  region  : 
bt»lli  the  v;ille}K  and  plains  are  generally  well  cultivated. 
Kerniaushah.  the  copital,  a  nourishing  tovin,  is  situated  m 
the  huiilhern  extremity  of  a  line  plam,  through  the  centre 
of  which  ruua  tlie  Karasn,  an  atlluent  of  the  Korkhah,  It 
contains  about  lil^OUO  hou&ea,  and  has  many  public  bnildini^s. 
Jt  cEirrie^  yn  a  considerable  com morre,  being  on  the  fyrcal 
Ciu^avan  rwad  which  pa&iiea  across  tlio  mouuiains  between 
Bagdad  and  Himjadan.  Ispahan,  and  Teheran.  This  ronui 
seems  always  lo  have  been  a  great  thoroughfaie,  and  ruins  of 
grL^U  anlirjuity  occur  aluug  itw  About  Jiix  tniles  from  Ker- 
manshfih,  on  the  face  of  ihe  mounianis  which  encloi^i]  ihe 
plain  on  the  north,  are  exeavatirms  and  sculptures  of  i;rcat 
extent,  called  Takt-i-Bostnn.  Where  this  range  uf  niouii- 
tauis  leruiinutus  on  the  east,  on  the  btinkiof  the  river  Kerk- 
haJi|  ore  the  Hculptureri  of  Be>ittoon,  [Besittoon  ]  About 
3tl  miles  farther  east»  also  near  the  rvad,  there  are  exten- 
sive ruinsj  oniony  which  those  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  are 
the  best  preserved.  They  occur  near  a  village  called 
Kengawar.  which  is  about  .'JO  miles  west -soulh^weiit  of  lla- 
madan.    [Ecba^tana-] 

3>  Luristan,  which  Ilea  between  the  Kerkhah  tind  the 
Diifful,  an  attluent  of  the  KuraUi  is  entirely  occupied  by 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  except  some  plains  of  mo- 
derate extent  near  the  onler  ridges  of  the  mountain  regiun. 
These  plains  alone  are  under  cultivation*  the  remainder 
serving  only  as  pasture  ground  to  the  different  tribes  of 
L«urs  who  inhabit  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  is  an 
extensive  tract,  70 or  SO  miles  in  length,  in  which  no  human 
dwelling  is  met  with,  and  which  is  traversed  in  itit  length 
by  the  road  leading  from  Dizful  in  the  province  of  Khuzis* 
tan  to  Khorriim  abad»  Theio  is  n^>  town  in  this  provmce, 
except  Khorram-abad.  which  standi  in  a  fertile  and  tolera- 
bly extensive  plain  at  the  northern  extremiiy  of  the  moun- 
tain desert.  The  town  contains  about  lUOO  houses,  and  is 
built  on  the  sou ih-we stern  face  of  a  steep  rock,  oa  which  a 
atron^  fortress  and  palace  aie  erected. 

4.  Khuxistan  compreliends  the  southern  part  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdiist^n  and  that  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Tsgris 
which  belongs  lo  Persia.  It  is  therefore  naturully  divided 
into  iwo  portions.  The  plain,  which  U  in  possession  of  some 
Arab  tribes,  contains  good  pasturage  in  the  northern  and 
western  districts,  and  here  the  wandering  Betluins  pilch 
their  lenls.  But  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
a  isandy  desert,  occasionally  intersected  by  extensive  mo- 
ras^ei,  and  only  cultivated  in  some  places  on  the  brinks  of  the 
rivers,  where  rice  and  some  wheat  and  barley  are  raiseU. 
There  are  nlso  a  few  planlaiiona  of  dale- trees.  In  this  part 
of  the  plain  is  the  town  of  Dorak,  or  more  pioporly  Felahi,on 
tbe  banks  of  twu  of  the  branches  of  the  rive.  Jerabi:  it  is  a 
largo  plttce,  the  walls  of  which  are  two  miles  in  circumference; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  houses  are  few,  as  (he  majority 
of  the  people  live  in  the  suburbs  under  the  shade  of  ihe 
date-trees.  This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
iiH{^  Arabian  cloaks,  which  ore  exported  to  all  parts  of 
■■psiaand  Arabia.  Endian.  which  is  situated  near  the  most 
Bothern  extremity  of  the  province,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Tab,  has  some  trade  with  Basra,  or  Bassora,  and  from  40U0 
to  5U00  inhabitants. 

The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  contains  several 
plains  and  valleys  of  great  extent,  which  are  fertile,  but 
only  partially  cultivated,  among  which  the  valley  of  Ram 
Hormui,  which  is  40  rades  long  and  from  six  to  eight  miles 
wide,  is  distinguiiihed  by  its  K>d  and  picturesque  beauty. 
Between  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountains  and  the  level 
plum  runs  a  hilly  tract  s-eveml  miles  wide,  which  contains 
a  large  portion  of  cultivable  land,  though  at  present  only 
Ibo  borders  of  the  rivers  are  under  cultivation.  It  is  how- 
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ever  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  province.  The  higli 
raountaiii-ranges  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  province 
are  in  possession  of  Lurish  tribes,  which  have  almost  entirely 
settled  in  villages,  and  cultivate  the  ground.  Tobacco  is 
extensively  grown  and  exported.  The  present  capital  of  the 
province  is  Dizful,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  con- 
siderable place,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  bridge 
over  the  river.  About  10  miles  south-west  of  this  town  are 
immense  heaps  of  ruins,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kerkhab, 
which  mark  the  site  of  Susa.     [SrsA,] 

The  second  town  of  the  prt)vince,  and  formerly  the  capital, 
is  Shuster,  which  stands  not  far  from  the  high  mount uiti- 
ranges  on  the  river  Kuran.  The  houses  are  good,  being 
principally  built  of  stone,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  There  is  a  considerable  man n fact ure  of  woollen 
sluflk,  which  arc  exported  loBassorain  return  Pjr  the  Indian 
cututnodities  brought  from  tluMice.  It  has  lately  suffered 
much  from  the  plaLjue;  hut  the  population  still  amounts  to 
1.%0U0.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  cxlcnsivo  hy* 
draulic  works.  The  mountains  east  of  Shusler  are  traversed 
by  roads  leading  lu  Irak  Ajerai  and  Farsistan  ;  and  though 
they  are  now  little  frequented,  the  extensive  ruins  which 
cxihl  in  the  valleys  and  plains  along  iheijc  lines  of  road  show 
that  large  towns  weietincc  situated  on  them.  They  have 
not  however  been  visited  by  Europeans,  being  situjited  in 
a  country  which  offers  few  attractions  and  is  in  possession 
uf  tribes  whicU  pay  little  obedience  tu  the  king  of  Persia. 
According  to  the  information  which  Major  Rawliiison  has 
collected  from  the  natives,  there  are  extensive  ruins  in  Ihe 
plain  of  Mai  Amir  and  others  near  Gilgird.  He  thinks  that 
those  in  the  plain  are  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Eidij,  and 
that  the  others  belong  to  the  Susan  cjf  the  Scriptures,  There 
are  also  sculptutos  near  Gili^ifd,  which  are  like  those  of  Be- 
sitloon.  These  ruins  are  the  most  northern  of  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  antient  magnificent  buildings  which  are  dis- 
persed over  the  mountain  region  of  Karsistan  as  far  ai  the 
town  of  Darabgherd  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Ker- 
raan,  and  which  evidently  show  that  this  part  of  Persia  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  rich  and  powerful  monarchy. 

5.  Farsistan.  or  Fars,  ihe  antient  Persis,  comprehends 
nearly  one-half  of  the*l>ijshtistan,  a  low,  hot,  sandy  strip 
which  extends  along  llie  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  mountain-region  of  Farsisian  and 
Kerman,  and  the  hilly  plain  which  extendi  north-eastward 
to  the  lake  of  Bakhtegan  and  the  Groat  Desert.  The 
mountain-ranches,  which  m  this  pari  separate  the  table  land 
of  Iran  from  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  are  hardly  more  than  3U  or 
40  miles  wide,  but  exceedingly  steep  towards  the  sea,  Tliey 
consist  of  three  or  four  rocky  ridges,  which  can  only  be 
crossed  by  narrow  roads  over  rugged  mountain -passes.  The 
most  frequented  road  leads  from  the  harbour  of  Bushire  to 
the  towns  of  Kazerun  and  Shiras,  It  passes  to  Kazerun 
over  four  ridges  through  the  kotuls  (mountain-passes), 
MuUoo,  Khescuhl,  Koraaredge,  and  Tag-i-Turkan.  Between 
Kazerun  and  Shiras  the  kotuls  D6khter  and  Pirazun  are 
to  be  traversed;  for  though  Kazerun  is  situated  on  the 
table-land,  there  are  several  ridges  on  it  wiiich  rise  to  a 
Cfmsrderable  elevation,  especiaU)  in  the  northern  districts. 
The  less  mountainous  portion  of  the  table-land,  which  lies 
farther  south,  contains  several  salt  lakes.  Though  there  are 
many  well-cultivated  districts  m  this  province,  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  nearly  desert,  especially  towards  Ihe  north.  The 
southern  part  of  the  coast,  east  of  Ras  (Cape)  Berdiatan.  is 
occupied  hy  Arabs,  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
iman  of  Muscat;  and  in  the  northern  districts  there  are 
some  tribes  of  Kurds.  In  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
subject  to  the  iman  are  the  lawn  and  harbour  of  Con- 
goon,  near  Capo  Berdistan.  The  town  is  staled  to  ha>e 
6000  inhat)itants„  and  some  trade  is  earned  on  with  Hassora, 
Muscat,  and  the  different  towns  on  the  Persian  ryid  Aratuan 
coasts.  Near  it  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where  n  IVi^^ate 
may  lie  at  anchor  m  safety.  The  principal  commiuetut  phico 
is  Bushire,  or  Aboushehr.  [ABOustiKituJ  The  nrinrnml 
towns  in  ibe  interior,  from  west  to  eoxi,  me  Behuban,  Ka- 
zerun, Shiras,  Firoze-abad,  and  Dariihj^htird,  BciuihuM,  near 
the  boundary-hne  of  Khuzifiian,  i-*  Mimiied  on  a  v*»ry  moun- 
tainous Irnct.  but  in  an  exleiiHive  mn\  liighl)  cultivate! 
plains  it  15  about  ihrco  niilcn  in  circMmfereu'i',  nnd  rtmi^in^ 
nearly  l(i,noo  inhabit  ant  i»,  1  lie  muuntainci  Im  i 
place  and  Hhinn*  aie  tifmrly  uniiibabiti^il.  Km 
valley  iO  milcH  lunK  and  mwu  or  cij/? 
considerable  pim'c,  hnt  lum  been  d(  p*  i 
In  ]8(;y  H  conluined  aiJOU  or  4(^00   iMi.«M.M..r^ 
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\\ie  capital  of  the  province,  and  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded 
by  extensive  gardens.  It  is  six  miles  in  circumfLTonce.  but 
a  great  part  of  the  area  is  covered  with  ruins.  The  houses 
are  generally  small,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  fdthy.  None 
of  the  edifices  are  remarkable  fur  anlicjuity  or  beauty,  except 
tj'ie  great  Bazar,  or  Bazar-i-Wukell,  which  is  a  magnificent 
arcade  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  porhaps  forty  feet  wide. 
It  is  constructed  of  yellow  burnt  brick  and  arched  at  the 
top,  with  numerous  ^kylights.  wliirh,  with  the  doors  and 
windows,  always  admit  sullicient  light  and  air,  whilst  the 
sun  and  rain  are  completely  excluded.  It  affords  accommo- 
dation to  several  hiindred'shopkcepers.  This  town  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Yczd,  Ispahan,  and  Bushire. 
Tlirouy;h  Bushire  it  receives  goods  brouj^ht  from  India  and 
Europe,  which  it  exports  to  Yezd  and  Ispahan,  receiving  in 
return  the  manufactures  of  tho>e  two  citus.  The  popula- 
tion is  variously  slated  at  40,000  and  (10,000.  This  place  con- 
tains several  manufactures  of  cotton,  glass,  iron,  and  gun- 
powder. Tlie  swords  are  made  of  steel  brought  from  India, 
from  the  town  of  Lahore,  and  much  prized,  though  less  so 
than  those  of  Kiiorasan  and  Kerman.  The  glasshouses  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  manufactures  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Persia.  The  wine,  made  by  the  Armenians  who 
are  settled  in  this  town,  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  any  in 
Asia.  Shiras  is  also  famous  fur  its  roses  and  the  roseoil 
whirh  is  obtained  from  them.  Near  the  city  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Persian  poets  Ra<li  and  Ilafiz.  Firoze-abacl.  a  town  situ- 
ated in  a  fertde  plain,  contains  about  401'0  or  5000  inhabit- 
ants. Darab^herd,  a  town  containing  fiom  15,000  to  20,000 
inhabitants,  is  surrounded  with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  aiid  the  juice  of  their  fruit  constitutes  a  considerable 
artic^le  of  export  to  other  parts  of  Per^ia.  The  tobacco  cul- 
tivated here  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  best  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  in  tjie  world.  It  is  sent 
to  distant  places.  North  of  this  place  is  the  pass  of  Ursin- 
jan,  which  leads  to  Robat  in  Kerman,  and  runs  for  two  miles 
between  perpendicular  mountains. 

In  no  part  of  Persia  is  the  number  of  ruins  so  great  as  in 
Farsistan.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Pereepolis 
fpKRSEPOLis],  which  are  situated  north-east  of  Shiras,  at  a 
small  place  called  Istekhar  or  Istakhr.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient  town  of  Shapur  are  situated  north-west  of  Kazerun. 
where  they  cover  an  area  six  miles  in  circumference,  amidst 
rocks  and  precipices,  many  of  which  are  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures similar  to  those  near  Persepolis.  A  statue  from  15  to  :I0 
feet  hi^h,  now  mutilated,  is  found  in  an  immense  cavern  at 
Shapur.  At  Mourghab.  49  miles  north-north-east  of  Istakhr. 
are  other  extensive  ruins,  resemblini;  those  of  Persepolis, 
amonij;  which  a  building,  called  by  the  natives  Musjed-i- 
Madro  Solyinan,  is  remarkable.  It  is  considered  by  some 
persons  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Qreat.  ^  [Pasaugad.k.] 
Near  the  great  ruins  of  Perseiwlis  are  the  Naksh-i-Roosian 
and  the  Naksh-i-Rejib,  both  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  tombs  of  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  Very  extensive 
ruins  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Firoze-abad.  They 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  plain,  about  17  miles  in  length 
and  half  that  distance  in  width,  but  have  not  been  examined 
by  European  travellers.  Other  ruins  of  some  extent  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darabgherd,  and  in  several  other 
places. 

6.  LAristan  occupies  the  country  between  Cape  Berdistan 
and  the  island  of  ^ishm,  and  consists  of  tiie  Dushtistan, 
or  the  low  tract  along  the  sea,  and  a  hilly  country,  llie  lo\y 
coast  is  in  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  subject  to  the 
iuian  of  Muscat.  The  hilly  country,  whieh  is  about  100 
miles  in  width,  is  sterile  aloni'  the  low  plain,  but  seems 
to  contain  a  great  number  of  line  valleys,  which  produce 
dates  and  other  fruits,  and  also  grain.  But  ait  this  country 
has  seldom  been  visited  by  European  travellers,  we  are 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  capabilities.  There 
are  several  small  han)ours  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  capi- 
tal, Lar,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  in  an  extensive 
plain,  which  is  covered  with  palm-trees.  It  contains  about 
l*i,000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacrture  of 
swords,  muskets,  and  cotton  cloth.  The  bazar  is  the  noblest 
structure  of  that  kind  in  Persia.  It  is  built  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  Shiras,  but  on  a  much  grander  scale,  the 
arches  being  more  lofty,  the  breadth  and  length  greater,  and 
the  work  in  every  way  superior.  The  housf^s  are  commodious. 
Tho  oulv  water  used  is  from  large  cisterns,  in  which  it  is 
mlected  during  the  wot  season.  Tarun,  east- north-east  of 
*     .  it  ••  large  and  populous  as  Lar,  but  meanly  built  *    it 


carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  irith  Muscat,  Gombroon, 
and  Shiras. 

7.  Kerman  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  Persii, 
extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Cape  Jask  to  a  place 
opposite  the  island  of  Kishm,  and  thence  northward  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  of  which  the  adjacent  southern  part  is 
considered  as  included  in  this  province,  and  called  the 
desert  of  Kerman.  The  desert  is  sandy  and  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  here  and  there  intersected  by  short  rocky 
ridges.  The  remainder  of  the  province,  which  extends  more 
than  200  miles  from  south  to  north,  but  less  from  west  to 
east,  is  nearly  unknown,  except  the  tract  alonz  the  shores 
of  the  gulf,  and  another  tract  in  the  interior,  between  iu* 
and  30^  N.  lat.  That  part  of  the  coast  east  of  57**  E.  long., 
which  lies  along  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gulf,  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous,  and  the  rocks  come  close  up  to  the 
sea,  where  they  form  a  lofty  coast  The  short  valleys  in 
these  mountains  are  well  watered,  aflbrd  pasturage  all  tU 
year  round,  and  contain  fine  plantations  of  date  and  oilier 
fruit  trees.  Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  coast 
runs  south  and  north  between  the  small  town  of  Sereek 
and  the  lart!;e  town  of  Minab  or  Minaw.  Between  tl»e« 
two  places  the  mountains  retire  from  the  shores,  and  thus  a 
plain  is  formed  which  is  very  fertile ;  it  is  tcnned  bv  the 
natives  the  Paradise  of  Per^ia.  It  abounds  in  every 'kind 
of  fruit.  The  mountains  then  run  north wanl,  and  form  as 
it  were  a  large  gulf,  retiring  more  than  60  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  then  returninu;  to  it  to  the  north  of  Bunder  Abassi, 
or  Gombroon.  Tho  plain  thus  formetl  rathor  resembles  the 
sandy  tract  called  Gurmsir  than  the  country  surrounding 
Mmab,  being  sterile  and  producing  nothing  except  datei 
That  portion  of  the  (iurmsir  which  is  within  Kerman  is  sub- 
ject to  the  iman  of  Muscat,  who  however  pays  a  certain 
annual  sum  to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Kerman  which  has  been  visited  by  European 
travellers  comprehends  the  Nurnianshir,  a  district  ahout  90 
miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  in  which  are 
several  small  towns,  surrounded  by  large  orchards  and  ex- 
tensive cultivated  grounds,  and  comparatively  small  sterile 
tracts.  Two  mouniain-rangcs  enclose  this  district  on  tb* 
south  and  north.  Tl)e  southern  range  is  of  consideralile 
elevation,  and  covered  with  snow  during  tho  greater  part  (^ 
the  year.  IJetween  the  Nurmanshir  and  the  toim  of 
Kerman  is  a  desert,  with  a  few  oases  of  moderate  e&tent; 
and  about  the  town  itself  there  is  a  large  tract  of  very  frttile 
country.  West  of  the  town,  to  the  very  boundary  of  Fai^ 
sistan,  there  are  numerous  rocky  ridges,  with  difficult 
passes,  and  several  large  villages,  with  a  ^ood  deal  of  cult:- 
vation  round  them.  The  town  of  Kerman,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  civil  wars  of  Persia  in  1794,  still  conuinsa 
population  of  -^0,000  souls,  of  whom  a  small  portion  are 
Guebres:  there  are  also  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Hindus. 
The  trade  is  still  considerable,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  iis 
manufactures  of  shawls,  matchlocks,  and  carpets,  which  are 
chielly  exported  to  Khorasan  and  the  northern  province^; 
and  in  return  for  which  arc  received  druj;s,  skins  (from 
Bokhara),  furs,  silk,  steel,  and  copper.  These  anicles^  ai 
well  as  pistachio-nuts,  carpets,  rose-buds,  and  bullion,  ait 
sent  to  India,  from  whence  spices,  cotton  manufactuRi 
broadcloth,  china  and  glass  wares,  hardware,  indigo,  tin* 
lead,  and  iron  are  received.  The  bazar,  which  is  exten- 
sive and  well  built,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  articles  of 
every  description ;  and  there  are  nine  large  caravansenii 
within  the  walls,  and  a  number  of  inferior  ones  both  wiihin 
and  without.  In  tho  unknown  country  between  Kerman 
and  the  harbour  of  Gombroon,  and  on  the  road  oonoect- 
ing  these  two  towns,  there  is  said  to  be  a  large  place 
called  Sultanabad.  [Gombroon.]  Of  Minab  nothing  ii 
slated  but  that  it  is  a  large  place  with  very  commodiow 
houses. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Gombroon,  and  about  9  miles  froB 
it,  is  the  island  of  Kishm,  the  largest  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  fiO  miles  long,  but  the  widest  part  does  not  ex(«d 
12  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  is  very  intricate,  but  navigable  for  the  laniesl 
ships.  It  is  staled  that  Kishm  once  contuined  upwanUot' 
•iuo  villajics  and  towns,  but  they  have  been  reduced  to  half 
that  number.  The  inhabitants  live  by  fisliiiig  and  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  inland  produces  dates,  wheat,  and  veeetables, 
with  a  few  grapes,  mangoes,  and  water-uielons.  lliere  are 
two  towns ;  Ki»hm,  at  tho  southern  extremity,  with  2t)00  in- 
habitants, and  Laft,  on  the  northern  side.  At  Bassadotv^ 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  the  East  India  Com* 


ptkny  batl  an  estnblishment  some  yeara  ago*     Not  far  from 
Kishm  IB  Hoimuz.     [ORiiius.] 

8.  Klitmisan,  or  Khoiasisaii,  extends  over  a  large  part  of 
the  Great  Desert,  and  over  nearly  the  wliule  of  the  mountain- 
ous region  Avhich  hes  north  of  it.  Accardmg  to  tlie  Peisian 
gey^'^aphcrs^,  it  once  eomprehended  the  whulc  of  northern 
Persia  as  far  as  the  iieijirhbourhood  of  the  Indus,  and  ron- 
fiequenily  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fountry  now  subjetl  to 
the  kin f^  of  Afghanistan.  At  present  ho\*ever  tb  eastern 
huundnry  Ues  near  62'*  E,  loni^.,  and  even  the  town  i>f  Hcnii 
is  eiuhject  to  the  Afghans,  who  however  acknowledjjo  that 
it  beliing^i*  to  Persia,  and  annually  send  a  present  to  Teheran, 
as  a  ai^ti  of  this  acknowledgment.  In  that  portion  of  the 
desert  which  lies  between  Herat  and  Yezd,  tiutncious  oases 
occur ;  ino!*t  of  ihein  are  small,  but  some  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  contain  lar!»e  tawnt?.  Amonej  these  lowni  are 
Gun:ih8bad  with  3u,uu0  iiihahitanl-f,  Bushrewgah  with 
2(I»U00  inhabitants,  and  TubbuS  with  a  still  larirer  poptila- 
lion.  Our  information  reapetting  these  plnceri  has  indeed  only 
been  obtained  frotn  natives,  ^vhose  statements  have  usually 
been  found  to  be  very  incorrect  and  exaggerated*  But  ibe 
wide  valleys  which  lie  betvreen  the  desert  and  the  decli- 
vities that  form  tho  descent  from  the  table-land  «jf  Iran 
to  the  low  sundy  plains  of  Turan,  must  |KJsisess  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fertility,  as  there  are  several  large  towns  here, 
and  Ihe  villages  are  numerous  and  populous,  in  spile  of  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Turkomans  and  Kurds.  The  latter 
were  settled  in  a  wide  and  very  fertile  valley  which  extends 
from  I  he  town  of  Mtished  in  a  north-western  direction  fbr 
more  than  100  rriilcs,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coun- 
try against  the  invasion  of  the  Turkotnans,  hut  they  fre- 
quently themselves  lay  waste  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Khorasan.  The  rr  '  :  nrlani  town  is  Herat,  the  pot>ula- 
tion  of  which  is  <  it  4j,00(i  by  Conolly ,  it  had  been 

formerly  stated  al  ■  .r,,.,^.  It  is  built  in  a  plain,  which  is 
16  miles  wide,  30  miles  l':>ng,  welt  watered,  and  covered  with 
orchards,  vijieyards,  fields,  and  villages.  The  city  occupies 
an  area  of  fonr  square  miles,  and  is  encireled  with  a  lofiy 
wall  and  wet  ditch.  It  forms  a  square,  an«l  has  ft  gate  in  each 
side,  and  two  in  that  which  fronts  (he  north.  From  each  of 
the  four  t>rincipal  gates  a  spacious  bazar  leads  towards  the 
conire  of  the  town^  where  they  terminate  in  a  small  square, 
whifli,  like  tlio  bazars,  is  urehed  at  the  top.  The  town 
conmins  IL'OO  5ho[»!s  17  caravanserais,  20  public  baths, 
many  public  reaervair^  fur  water,  and  a  gfeat  number  of] 
rooM|ues.  The  manufactures  are  numerous,  and  supply  *, 
raipfcit.s  uf  wool  and  silk,  and  sword  blades,  both  which 
arlulii*  ore  noted  all  over  Peitjia,  The  commerce  is  very 
consulerablc.  an  ihc  place  is  situated  on  the  only  great  tho- 
roughtaie  which  bads  from  India  to  the  western  conntries 
of  A&ia.  The  vicinity  supplies  some  articles  of  commerce. 
Dry  fruits  and  ijorscs  are  sent  to  India,  and  (o  the  western 
countries  a&safoBttda,  satfi'on,  pistachio-nuts,  maKtic,  manna, 
a  ^um  called  birzimdn  a  yellow  dye  called  i.^)iruck,  and 
carroway  seeds,  From  India,  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Bokham, 
»bawla,*indit(o,  sut;ar,  chintz,  muslin,  leather,  and  skins  are 
imported,  ruunt  of  which  are  re-exported  to  Mushed,  Yezd, 
Kermun.  and  Upahan ;  and  from  these  latter  places  there 
fire  received  in  return,  dollars,  tea,  china-ware,  broadcloth, 
copper,  pepper,  and  suL^r-candy;  dates  and  shawls  are  im* 
jporled  from  Kerman*  The  shortest  road  from  Herat  to 
Teheran  runsalou^  the  northern  bonier  of  the  Great  Desert, 
«knd  on  It  there  are  two  places  of  importance,  Tourbut 
(20,00 1>  inhabitants)  and  Tuorshish,  hut  this  road  is  not 
ntuch  used.  The  most  frequented  road  runs  from  Herat  in 
A  uorili-wcst  direclion  to  Mushed,  and  thence  westward 
through  Nishapoor  ami  Sebsewar  to  Shahrood  and  B^jstun. 
Mushed  or  Meshed  occupies  a  lari^er  space  than  Herat,  but 
many  of  the  hi^ues  are  uninhiibited  and  in  rums.  Tlie 
|M)pulation  amouuTs  to  45,<>H0,  which  however  is  often 
doubled  by  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine  of 
Iman  Reza.  A  very  wide  avenue  lead^*  from  the  eastern  to 
llie  Western  walls  of  the  lown,  and  is  only  interrupted  by 
the  sahn  or  shrine  of  Iman  Heza,  In  the  middle  of  it  u  a 
canal,  and  on  both  sides  welt  furnished  sliops.  The  mauso- 
leum i>  a  magmlicent  building  of  great  extent,  and  kept  in 
(fi^od  condition.  A  silver  gale,  the  gift  of  Shah  Nadir,  opens 
into  the  chief  apartment,  which  rises  inty  a  nuble  dome  and  I 
branches  out  into  the  tbrm  of  a  cross.  Neither  Jew  nor  | 
Ciuistian  is  permitted  to  enter  this  building.  Tlie  city  has  I 
many  mosques  and  sixteen  meilresse«  or  colleges.  There 
are  aUo  sorao  manufactures;  the  most  famous  are  those  of 
iieelt  espeGiaily  aw(>jrd'blM4est  ^  The  silk  manufacturer  also 


are  of  some  importance;  good  velvet  and  some  simple  sttifl 
arc  made*  A  great  number  of  persons  are  occupied  with 
making  jewellery,  especially  polishing  and  setting  of  tur- 
quoises for  the  i^ilgrUns,  who  buy  an  immense  number  of 
Ihem,  Several  ntensilis,  as  cups,  plates,  dishes,  Stc,  ato 
made  from  talc,  and  exported.  Mushed  carries  on  a  con* 
siidcriible  trade  with  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Candahar,  Yezd.  SHi- 
nis,  Ispahan,  and  Herat.  The  town  of  Nishapoor,  which 
was  once  a  tery  large  place,  now  contains  only  8t>(Jti  souls, 
III  its  neighbourhood  are  the  famous  turquoise  mines,  which 
are  about  40  miles  from  the  town  to  words  the  nortli-west. 
Sebtiewar  contains  about  4  000,  Sharood  5UtJ0,  and  Bostan 
-1000  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  towns 
cotton  is  grown  to  a  great  amount. 

The  wide  and  fcrtde  valley  which  runs  from Muslied  north- 
west, and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Kurds*,  contains  some 
places  of  note.  The  largesst  is  the  town  of  Kabooi  ban,  which 
cotitttins  from  15,0ao  to  tJojuJO  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ove  chiefs  of  the  Kurds,  It  luis 
some  commerce  in  wool,  woolleti  stuffs,  tallow\  butter,  and 
sheep-skins.  Some  distance  eatt  of  the  town  is  the  cele* 
brated  fortress  of  Kelat  Nadiree  (the  fortress  of  Nadir), 
wliR-h,  accurding  to  the  information  obtained  by  Frascr  frofn 
tlie  natives,  is  in  a  valley  from  50  tu  GO  miles  long  by  12  or 
15  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  mountains  so  steep  that  a  little 
assistance  from  art  has  rendered  them  quite  inipaasabl€,  the 
rocks  being  scarpe^i  into  the  ^orm  of  a  gigantic  wall  A 
small  river  runs  through  this  valley,  and  the  only  points 
of  access  occur  where  the  stream  leaves  it;  and  evei^  thtiSe 
are  fortified  by  towers  and  walls,  which  are  considered  im- 
pregnable. The  valley  is  w^ell  cultivated,  and  contains  2000 
families  in  twenty  or  thirty  villages. 

9.  Irak  Ajomi,  the  largest  of  the  provinces  of  Persia, 
comprehends  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Great  Deiicrt  and 
the  countries  which  enclose  its  norlh-western  extremity  on 
the  west  and  north,  and  which  in  their  different  partis  dis- 
play a  preat  vanety  of  natural  features.  South  of  Ispahan 
t3'2''  atJ'  N.lat,),  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  terminate  ab- 
ruptly towards  thotabte-landof  Iran,  and  the  country  whicb 
lies  between  ihem  and  the  desert,  n  space  of  more  than  lUO 
miles,  consists  of  long  and  wide  valleys  running  west  and 
east  and  terminatint:  in  tho  desert.  Lutlo  water  is  found  in 
them,  except  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  oiid  only  a  small 
part  of  them  is  cultivated,  though  ihe  soil  seems  rather 
fertile.  North  of  Ispahan,  as  far  as  3G°  N.  lat.,  the  Kurdisliih 
mountains  do  not  terrainato  abruptly,  but  between  thein 
and  the  plain  there  is  a  mountainous  district,  con  laming 
wide,  fertile,  and  well  watered  valleys.  East  of  this  dlHirict 
extetnh  a  plain,  about  40  or  50  miles  wide,  traversed  by 
several  broad  and  low  ridges,  and  terminating  on  thi^  border 
of  the  desert.  It  contains  only  a  few  cultivated  tracts.  Tliat 
portion  of  Irak  Ajemi  which  lies  north  of  3y  N.lat.  belongs 
to  the  table-land  of  Azerbljan:  its  surface  stretches  out  Tfi 
a  plain  consisting  of  gradual  ascents  and  descents,  and  fur- 
rowed by  deep  valleys  in  which  the  nvers  flow.  Thuu"-li 
nearly  the  whole  yf  this  province  is  destitute  of  IvGi*^,  a  has 
excellent  pasturage  and  many  well  cultivated  tracts.  The 
surface  is  o^jnaideiably  higher  than  the  plain  farther  east, 
and  there  tore  the  elimale  is  nut  so  hot  m  summer.  Tlie 
range  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  with  its  well  watered  and 
fortde  valleys,  and  its  lii^^h  summits,  is  included  in  Irak 
Ajemi,  as  well  as  the  hilly  country  winch  skirts  its  souilaMd 
base,  and  which  is  generally  well  cultivated,  being  irrigated 
by  the  rivers  that  descend  from  the  southern  dechvity  el  the 
Elburz  mountains. 

That  part  of  the  dei^ert  which  is  included  in  Irek  Aji^mi 
contains  an  oasis  of  consideralde  extent,  in  which  the  town 
of  Yezd  is  situated.  The  otisis  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  nearly 
enclosed  by  mountains*  But  though  it  is  sparingly  waieied, 
it  produces  much  sdk  and  fruit:  the  wheat  that  is  rained  is 
only  sufficient  fur  forty  days*  consumption,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  imported  from  Ispahan*  On  the  north^ 
easli  and  south,  the  Great  Desert  siireads  out  to  a  great 
extent ;  but  on  the  west,  a  series  of  small  oases  c*)nueet  that 
of  Yezd  with  the  more  fertile  districts  east  of  Ispahan.  Tha 
town  of  YokJ  is  very  larf>e,  containing  about  bOOO  houses 
and  50,000  inhabitants,  among  which  3000  or  4U0O  families 
are  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers.  The-e  indnstriuus  people 
likewise  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  viU 
lages  of  the  oasis.  Yezd  is  remarkable  as  u  commercial  and 
tnrinufiicluring  town.  Its  commercial  importance  arisei 
from  the  caravan  routes,  which  here  cross  one  another^ 
Two  of  these  routet  come  from  Herat  and  Musk<^4-.,  ^^ 
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i\ie  capital  of  the  proTince,  and  for  some  time  (1  ^e 

at  the  kings  of  Persia,  stnnrls  in  a  fertile  plain,  ^  -icd 

by  extensive  wardens,  U  is  six  miles  in  c'ir€umil*rem;€.  but 
%  grv^at  part  of  iho  area  is  covered  wjib  ruins*  Tb*j  houses 
lire  generally  small,  and  tlie  afreets  ii:utow  and  filtliy.  Kone 
of  Urn  edifit-ei  are  reamrkuble  ft?ramic|uitv  or  beauty,  except 
t|ie  great  Bazar,  or  Biizar-i-WukuU»  which  is  a  fDagtiilkent 
Qreadv  nearly  half  a  mile  long  atid  perhaps  forty  feet  wide. 
ll  !!>  constructed  of  yulluw  burnt  brick  and  arched  at  the 
to\\  with  uumeroua  j^kyliKhls  wbifh,  with  the  doorts  and 
wiiiduws,  ahva) Si  admit  !iidii«^ient  li^bt  and  air*  whilst  the 
fiUn  and  rain  are  <'ijiii|i)eUdy  excluded.  It  uiTords  ticcomtno- 
diition  tu  several  lumdrcd  shopki  ^Hin'^  Thi*  town  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  V  tu,  and  Bu*hire. 

Thruii^h  Bushire  it  received  ^mj  it  from  India  and 

Eurupe,  wliicb  it  exports  to  Yexd  and  Ispahan,  teceivmg  in 
rtHurii  the  ma ruifac lures  of  those  two  niies  *^he  pupula- 
tionisvarlous^y'itale^^al  40,000  and  60,000.  This  place  con- 
tam^  several  raanufactures  of  cotton,  glass,  iron,  and  gun- 
|>owder.  The  swords  are  made  of  steel  broui;ht  from  India, 
from  the  town  of  Lahore*  and  much  prized,  though  less  so 
than  those  of  Khomsan  and  Kerman.  The  glass-houses  are 
very  extensive,  and  tiie  manufactures  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Persia,  The  wine,  made  by  the  Armenians  who 
are  settled  in  this  town,  is  thought  to  be  equal  io  any  in 
Asia.  Shiras  is  nlsr*  famous  tor  its  roses  and  the  roseod 
which  is  obtained  from  them.  Near  the  city  are  the  tombs  wf 
the  Persian  poets  Sadi  and  Ilafiz.  Firoze  abad,  a  town  situ- 
Hied  ill  a  fende  plain,  conUhis  about  *!  Oft*  or  6000  inhabit- 
ttnt.s.  Parabjjherd.atownconlaUung  fiom  15,OUO  \<i  20,tm0 
uihabitanU*  isi  surrounded  with  groves  of  oranf;©  and  lemon 
irees,  and  the  juice  of  ^heir  fruit  constitutes  ti  considerable 
^r^ieie  of  export  to  other  parts  of  Persia.  The  tobacco  cul- 
tivated here  and  at  several  other  places  in  tb<^  neighbourhood 
is  the  best  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  in  t|ie  world.  \i  is  sent 
to  distant  places*  North  of  this  place  is  the  pass  of  Ursin- 
jan,  w^iich  ieads  to  Robai  in  Kerman,  and  ruo^  for  two  Hides 
betw&en  perpendicular  mount aius. 

In  no  part  of  Persia  is  |lie  number  of  ruins  so  great  as  m 

Sarsistun,  The  must  remarkable  are  tho&e  of  Persepolis 
'ersepolis],  which  are  situated  north-east  of  Sliiras,  at  a 
small  place  called  Istekhnr  orlstakhr.  The  ruins  (if  the  an* 
ticat  town  of  Shupur  are  situated  north-west  of  Kazeruu, 
where  they  cover  an  area  six  miles  in  circumference^  amidst 
rocks  anf^  precipices,  many  of  which  are  decorated  with  scul|)- 
iuti>  <trnilarto  those  near  Persepolia.  x\  statue  from  J  5  to  liO 
li  t  L  liii;h,  now  mutilated,  is  found  in  an  immense  cavern  at 
Shapur.  At  Mourghab,  49  miles  north-north-easlof  Istakhr, 
are  other  extensive  ruins,  resemblim^  those  of  Persepolis, 
amont»  whicli  a  building,  called  h^  the  natives  Mnsjedi- 
Madre  ^ulytnaii,  is  remarkable.  It  is  cousidered  oy  some 
persons  to  be  the  lonib  of  Cyrus  the  Uroat.     [P  \     -  :  ] 

Near  the  great  ruins  of  PerHepolis  are  t^ie  Nakr  <  ei 

and  the  Naksh-i-^iejlb,  both  of  which  are  cont>.^^vi.  ,  ,  .  bo 
the  tombs  of  kings  of  the  Siissaniaiidynaj^iy.  Very  extensive 
ruins  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Firoze-alaad.  They 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  pbiin,  about  17  miles  in  length 
and  hiilf  that  distance  in  wUUb,  but  have  not  been  examined 
by  Kurupeau  travellers.  Other  ruins  of  some  extent  occur 
in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Darabgherd,  aii^  tti  several  other 
places, 

6,  Laris^aii  occupi^ea  the  country  between  Cape  Bcrdistan 
and  the  island  of  K<^hm,  and  consists  of  the  JJ|ushtistaD, 
or  llie  luw  tract  along  the  sou,  and  a  hilly  country.  The  lo*y 
ecKtat  is  in  possession  of  the  Arub^,  who  are  subject  to  the 
iuian  of  Muscat.  The  hiHy  country,  which  is  about  i{iA) 
n^des  in  wtdlh^  is  slerde  alun^  the  low  plain,  but  s^eeins 
to  contain  II  great  number  of  Tino  valleys,  which  prudurt^ 
dates  and  other  fruits,  and  also  ^rain.  But  a^  this  country 
has  seldom  been  visited  by  European  Iravellers,  we  ar^ 
very  imperiVctly  acquainted  with  its  capabdiiies.  There 
are  several  small  harbours  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  capi- 
tal, Lar,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hilb,  in  an  extensive 
plain,  which  is  covered  with  palm-trees.  It  conlaitis  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  tlie  munuJiiLHure  of 
swords,  musket*,  and  cotton  cloth.  The  biizar  is  the  noblest 
atruciure  of  that  kind  in  I'ersia.  It  is  budt  in  the  same 
manner  as  ihiit  of  Shiras,  but  on  a  much  grander  scale,  tlii> 
arches  bemg  more  lofty,  the  breadth  and  length  greater,  and 
the  work  in  every  way  huperiur.  The  hous^is  are  commorhous. 
The  only  water  used  is  from  large  cistern^  in  which  it  is 
coUocled  during  the  wet  season,  Tarun,  caj*l- north- east  of 
Lajv  i*  «8  large  and  populous  as  Lar,  but  meanly  built*    it 
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carries  on  a  considerable  commercQ  with  UtlSfemUGotatiit^ 

and  Shiras* 

7.  Keruian   occupies  the  soi  ;    ^t% 

extending  along  the  Persian  Gu  ^  j  i  t,W 

opposite  the  island  of  Kishm,  and   i  ^ 
borders  of  the  desert,  of  which  the  n 
considered   as   included   \\\   this   pr 
desert  of  Kerman.      The  desert  is 
with  salt,  and  here  and  there  iu'ci- 
ridges.  The  remainder  of  itie  pi  <  v  :  :  : , 
than  200  miles  from  south  In  norti 
east,  is  nearly  unknown,  except  tli 
of  the  gulf,  and  another  tract  t"  • 
and  30'*  NJat.     Tiiat  piirtof  t; 
which   lies  along  the  narrow  l^kl. ,.,  . 
tretnely  mountainous,  and  the  rock*  n 
sea,  where  they  form  a  hd\y  coast.     1*1 
these  mountains  are  well  watered,   aCfor 
year  round,  and  contain  flno  plantaiioti- 
fruit  trees.     Tliis  is  ;  ly  the  case   v 

runs  south  and  nori::  .i    ^he   sniall 

and  the  large  town  ol  Mnuib  ar  Min&w-  B*^tuwii  ;iij" 
two  places  the  mounlams  retire  from  the  <bore5i,  atull^i 
plain  is  formed  which  is  very  fertile;  it  ia  tensed  h^ 
natives  the  Paradise  of  Persia.  It  abounds  inrf«o'trf 
of  fruit.  The  mountains  then  run  nortT 
it  were  a  large  gulf,  retiring  rauro  tlu^i 
sea,  and  then  relurnini'  to  it  to  the  nun ' ; 
or  GombiDoii.  The  plain  thus  formed  r 
sandy  tract  called  Gurmsir  than  ilii-  * 
Minab,  being  slerde  and  prod  i 
That  portion  of  the  fiurmsir  wl»  1 
ject  to  the  iman  of  M^s^:at,  who  however 
annual  sum  to  the  king  of  Persia,  Tbnt 
interior  of  Kerraan  which  has  bcv? 
travellers  comprehends  the  Nurman 
ludes  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  nuk 
several  stnall  towns,  sur(\mnded  Uy  Uu  . 
tensive  cult ivated  grounds,  and  cotnpar 
tracts.  Two  mountain-ranges  enclose  i 
south  and  norih.  The  southern  range  i^ 
elevation,  and  covered  with  snow  dunug  ihe 
the  year.  Between  the  Nnm^  ^  ^^-i  ■-"  •  ■ 
Kerman  is  a  desert,  wi^h  n  fe 
and  about  the  town  itself  there 
country.  West  of  the  town,  i 
sistan,  there  are  numerous  i 
passes,  and  several  large  villages,  \% 
vation  round  thetn.  The  town  of  i^ 
stroyed  m  the  civil  wars  of  Persia  m  i; 
population  of  20,000  souls,  of  whom  a 
Guebres:  there  are  also  Armenians,  J 
The  trade  is  still  considerable,  and  j'l  t 
mtumractures  of  shawls,  matchlocks,  ond 
chielly  exported  to  Kbomsan  and  the  u 
and  in  relnrn  for  which  are  received  tl 
Bokhara),  fur»,  silk,  steel,  and  copper, 
well  as  pi^lacliio-nuts,  carpets,  in^i.j..wi. 
sent  lo  India,  from  whence  ts[ 
broadcloth,  chtna  und  glass  t^; 
lead,  and  iron  are  received.  The  h 
sive  and  well  built,  is  abundantly  sui 
every  description ;  and  there  are  nir 
within  the  walls,  and  a  numbor  ofwtr 
and  without.  In  the  unknown  cou: 
and  the  harbour  of  Gombroon,  ond 
ing  these  two  towns,  there  is  said 
called  S  uUun abad,  [Gombroon.]  i 
sSiiled  but  that  it  is  a  large  place  \mIm  ^ 
houses. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Gom^ro'^"   "'^^^  ^^'' 
ii,  is  ihe  island  of  Kishm,  the 
It  is  r»o  miles  long,  but    the 
12  miles.      It  is  separate?  ^ 
channel,  which  is  vory  \u\ 
ships.     It  is  statt  i 

200  villages  and  i 
that  nuiuhen    T 
tare  ;  und  the  i^l 
with  ft  few  gnipes,  ti 
two  towns;  Ki-lun,  M 
habitants,  and  Lnf 
at  iho  westei  J>  lj 
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^any  had  an  e*lablis!jment  some  years  ago.  Not  far  from 
KUhm  is  Hormuz.     [Ormus.] 

a.  KlK^msan,  or  Khorassati,  extends  over  a  large  part  of 
the  GriSQt  DtJ^rr,  and  over  nearly  the  \*ho1e  of  the  moimiam- 
tius  region  wkicli  hes  north  of  it.  According  to  the  Persian 
geij^'raphers,  it  once  eompreht-^ndetl  Hm  \\\m\e  of  northern 
Persia  as  tar  as  the  neijrhbourhood  of  the  lndus»  and  roa- 
seqiieiUly  nearly  the  whole  of  the  counli^  now  subject  to 
the  Ling  of  Afghanistan.  At  present  however  its  cstgtern 
boundary  lies  near  61'^  E.  loni^.,  and  even  the  town  <»f  Her.it 
is  subject  to  the  Afghans,  who  however  acknowledge  that 
it  belongs  to  Persia,  luid  annually  send  a  present  (o  Teheran, 
A&a  »\\su  of  thi^  acknowledgtDent.  In  that  porllun  of  the 
desert  whiek  lies  between  Herat  and  Yezd,  nuuierouii  oases 
occur  ;  most  of  them  are  small,  but  some  are  of  considerable 
estlent,  and  coDlain  lar*e  toWns.  Araon^  the^e  lowjia  are 
Gunahabad  with  3t>,oUU  inhabitants^,  Kiishrewgah  with 
20»(iuo  inh:vbiiantg,  and  Tubbiis  with  a  atill  larger  popula- 
tion. Our  information  respecting  tliese  pk«'f?sha*  indeed  only 
been  obtained  from  natives,  whose  sta  liave  nsually 

been  found  to  be  very  incorrect  and  >..  L     But  the 

wide  valleys  which  lie  between  tlieuc^tri  '.md  the  dcali- 
Titles  lliat  form  the  descent  from  the  table-land  of  Ii-an 
to  the  low  sandy  plains  of  Turan,  must  possess  a  consider- 
able  degi't'eof  fertility^  as  Ihereate  several  large  towns  here, 
and  the  villajjes  are  numerous  and  popidous,  in  spife  of  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Turkomans  and  Kurds.  The  latter 
were  set  tied  in  a  wiile  and  very  fertile  valley  which  extends 
from  the  town  of  Mushed  in  a  iiorth-wealern  direction  far 
more  than  100  tniJes,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coim- 
try  ai^amst  the  invasion  of  the  Turkomans,  but  ihev  fro- 

Suently  themselves  lay  waste  the  most   fertile  portion  of 
[horasan>    The  most  importani  town  is  Herat,  the  popula- 
^  lion  of  which  is  estimated  at  4  j,(JtiO  by  Conolly ,  it  had  been 
^  merly  slated  at  lOU.UOO.     It  is  built  in  a  plain,  which  is 
inde^  wide,  3(J  miles  iong,  well  watered,  and  covered  with 
hards,  vjneyanls,  field*,  and  villnges.     The  city  occupies 
an  aroa  of  four  square  miles,  and  h  encheled  with  a  lofty 
wall  «ud  uet  ddcb.    It  forms  a  square,  and  has  ft  gate  in  each 
^  side,  and  two  in  llint  which  fronts  the  north.    From  each  of 
^  the  four  principal  gates  a  spacious  bazar  leads  towards  the 
f^  centre  of  the  town,  where  they  terminate  in  a  small  square, 
J  which,  like  the  bazars,  is  arrhed   at  the  top.     The  town 
contahia    12U0   shops,    17   caravanserais,   20  public  baths, 
^  majjy  publie  reservoira  for  water,  and  a  great  number  of 
mos^ques.    The  manufAetures  are   numerous,  and  supply 
caiptjiri  uC  wool  and  silk,   and  sword  blades,  both  which 
iit'ks  are  noted  all  over  Persia.    The  commerce  is  very 
isidc-rable,  as  the  place  is  situated  on  the  only  great  tho- 
i;hfare  which  liads  from  India  to  the  wc&teni  countries 
<)f  Asia.     The  victniiy  supplies  some  articles  of  commerce. 
i>ry  fruits  and  horses  arc  sent  to  India,  and  to  the  western 
4*o^iitiies  assafoetida,  satfron,  pistachio-nuis,  mastic,  manna* 
^   gitm  called  dir£iifid,  a  yellow  dye  called  ispiruc/i,  and 
^^rroway  seeds.   Froia  India,  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara, 
^uwls,  rndjtjo,  su^ar,  chintz,  muslin,  leather,  and  skins  are 
ported,  must  of  which  are  re  exported  to  flushed,  Yejjd, 
l^rntan,   and  Ispahan;  and  from  ihes^ie  latter  places  there 
0  received,   in  return,  dollars,  tea,  china-ware,  broadcloth* 


nper,  pepp^Tt  and  suirav-candy;   dates  and  shawls  are  im* 

Tied  /join     Kermun*    Tlie  shortcsi  road  from  Hemt  Ut 

\eran  rLHis  ^ilong  the  northern  border  of  the  Great  l>-&crt. 

-on   it     t.li*^rQ  are  *--■   •'  '     -  :  co,  T«irb«tf 

kXAJbMUMi*.  lift.  ( 
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are  6rsome  importance;  ^njod  velvet  and  some  simple  stiilft 
are  made.  A  great  number  of  persons  are  occupied  with 
TOiikihg  jewellery,  especiuUy  polishing  and  settin|T  of  tur- 
ciuoUes  fiir  the  pilgrims,  who  buy  an  immen^ic  number  of 
tliera.  Several  utensils,  as  cups,  plates,  dishcj^,  SiC,  ate 
made  from  talc,  and  exported.  Mushed  carHes  on  a  con- 
siderable triide  wiih  Bidthara,  Balkh,  Ciui^  '  "^  zd,  Shi- 
ras,  Ispahan,  and  Herat.    The  town  of  i ,  which 

was  once  a  very  large  place,  now  contains  v^eii>  ^-foO  souls. 
In  its  nei;;jhliourhood  are  the  fatoous  turquoiso  mines,  which 
are  about  40  miles  from  the  town  towards  the  nortli-west. 
Seb^ewar  contains  about  40liO,  SharcKKl  5tJ0U,  and  Bosfafi 
4UU0  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  towus 
cotton  is  grown  to  n  great  amount. 

The  wide  and  fertile  vaUey  which  runs  from  Mushed  nortli- 
west,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Kurds,  contains  some 
places  of  note.  The  largest  is  the  town  of  Kaboochan,  which 
contains  frotu  I5.U1I0  to  2tJ,t)U(J  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  five  chiefs  of  the  Kurds.  It  fias 
some  commerce  in  wool,  woollen  stuffs,  tallow,  butter,  and 
slieep-skins.  Some  distance  east  of  the  town  is  the  cele- 
braled  fortress  of  Kelat  Nadiree  (the  fortress  of  Nadir)* 
which,  accordmj:  to  the  information  obtained  by  Fraser  A-om 
the  natives,  is  in  a  valley  from  50  to  60  miles  lon^;  by  12  or 
1 5  in  bread Ih,  surrounded  by  mountains  so  steep  that  a  little 
assistance  from  art  has  rendered  them  quite  impassable,  th<t 
rocks  being  scarped  into  the  form  of  a  gl|?antic  wall.  A 
small  liver  runs  through  this  valley,  and  the  only  |M«iiil* 
of  access  occur  where  the  stream  leaves  it;  and  ev« 
are  fortified  by  towers  and  walls,  which  are  consid* 
pregnable.  The  valley  is  well  cultivated,  andcontami  'li^i^ 
lam  dies  in  twenty  or  thirty  villages. 

9,  Irak   Ajtsmi.  the    largest  of  the  pr.. 
comprehends  a  considerable  portion  of  tht 
the  countries  which  enclose  its  north-wc^torn  i\; 
the  west  and  north,  and  which  in  their  di!Rr<mt  r. 
play  a  great  variety  of  natural  f,    *■■■?      ^      * 
(32**  30'  N.lat.),  the  mountains 
ruptly  towards  the  table-land  of  i...., 
lies  between  them  and  the  desert,  a  >  ^ 

miles,  consists  of  long  and  wide  xs^ 
east  and  terminating  in  the  d^ert.     \ 
them,  exee]>l  afier  the  melting  of  ibr  - 
part  of  them  is  cultivated,  tboo^b 
fertile.  North  of  Ispahan,  as  ^m  » 
mountains  do  not  termiMlc  alv^C 
and  the  plain  there  )s  a 
wide,  fertile,  and  well  wmU 
extends  a  plain,  iSKMxl  41  ^| 
several  broad  and  lovi 
of  the  deserL   Id 
portion  of  Irak  hjmk\ 
to  the  tabte-lsiid  ^  r 
a  plain  \ 
roWed  bj  i 
ncailr  tbr  ^ 
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from  ibe  wei^tt  frum  I^iipuhiin  and  Shims;  and  one  from  the 
souih,  from  Kcrraan,  Thus  ibis  town  m  ihc  entrepot  of 
the  coraaieico  between  Iridia,  Turkistan,  and  the  ^eslern 
counirius  of  Asia.  Its  bilk  mauufaL'turc*  are  more  exten- 
sive than  itiuse  of  other  towns,  and  a  ^reat  variety  of  ^Ik 
stuffs  are  manufactured.  Tbau^U  a  consitierable  quantity 
of  fiilU  is  rrfown  in  the  oasiii,  still  much  u  imported  from 
Ghilan.  Cotton  is  also  manufuciuied  to  some  exlent,  aa 
well  as  carpets  and  fells;  and  much  sugar-candy  is  mudo 
and  exported.  The  summers  are  very  hot,  but  the  winters 
are  t\M,  A  good  deal  of  snow  falls,  but  it  doeij  not  ho  long 
on  the  ground. 

Upnhan*  or,  tnore  correctly,  Isfahan,  is  still  perhaps  the 
most  populous  town  in  Pei^sia^  though  much  le^v,  so  thun  it 
irufi  in  the  time  of  Uhardm,  when  it  ^as  the  residence  of 
Shall  Abbas  the  Crcat,  and  nvas  stated  to  contain  between 
6U0,UU0  and  1,000,0110  inlmbitunls.  At  present  the  popubi- 
tion  is  i>uid  to  amount  to  between  100,000  antl  200. OUO.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zeindcrud,  which  during  the 
heatiA  of  summer  has  hitle  water,  hut  m  the  sprint:  muniliis  ijj 
equal  to  the  Seine  at  Paris  in  winter.  The  mud  walls  arc 
24  miles  in  circuit.  The  streets  are  crooked,  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  unpaved,  like  those  of  most  Persian  towns.  Is- 
pahan contains  a  great  number  of  magni^cent  palaces,  lari^e 
private  buildings,  spaciout  caravanserais,  and  handsome 
%iuar«,  tuost  of  which  however  are  now  in  a  state  of  deeuy« 
On  the  southern  side  three  riobly-consitructed  bridges  crois 
the  river;  and  near  them,  within  the  town,  is  a  number  uf 
shady  avenues  of  trees,  which  render  that  purt  uf  the  city 
a  very  paradise,  and  lead  to  the  great  bazar  of  »Shah  Abbiis. 
Tills  extensive  building  is  vaulted  above  to  exclude  the  heiit, 
but  it  admits  air  and  light:  it  is  now  nearly  abandoned. 
In  a  stUl  worse  condition  is  the  Maidan  Shut,  or  Great 
Squai'd  which  i.s  700  yards  Ion*?  and  1*00  wide,  and  enclosed 
by  a  diutuble  range  of  arched  reces.*es.  The  huuses  m  its 
vicinity  are  no  longer  inhabited,  tho  very  duors  aro  built 
up,  anil  a  bbnk  row  of  archways  occupies'  llie  place  where 
the  muj^t  brilliant  shop*  formerly  displayed  I  heir  wares. 
The  other  baznrs  are  still  partly  crowded,  but  most  of  the 
numerous  cariivaiiserais  have  been  converted  to  other  ood 
tucnner  purposes*  The  most  sumptnuus  of  the  paluces  is 
the  Chehol  Silloon.  witli  its  hall  of  columns  inlaid  with 
mirrors  bO  as  to  reBemhle  pillars  of  gla««s,  Tliis  building  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  divided,  aecordnig  to  the 
Pcrsinn  fashion,  into  compartments  by  walk*!  imd  canals 
bordered  With  poplars  and  stately  chmars.  Thuie  are  also 
many  other  palaces,  each  with  its  nwii  garden.  Many  of 
the  raoiifpiesand  mcdie>5cs  ure  in  ruins  ;  but  a  few  of  them 
are  still  m  good  preservation,  especially  the  mcdress  built 
by  the  mother  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  crates  uf  which  are  euvered 
with  wrought  silver.  Near  the  town  is  the  suburb  of  Jul  fa, 
which  IS  iahabited  by  Armenians,  ami  contains  a  population 
of  12,500.  The  commerce  of  Ist^ihan  with  India,  Bokhara, 
Shiras,  Kerman,  Bagdad,  and  Teheran  is  very  great.  Tlie 
manufactures  are  various  and  numerous:  in  that  of  gold 
brnoiul©  it  has  attained  unrivalled  excellence. 

Tile  plain  which  extends  from  Ispahan  to  Teheran  con- 
taiiiij  the  towns  of  Koshau  and  Kooni,  Kashan  is  one  of 
the  most  Nourishing  towns  in  Persia:  it  owes  its  prosperity 
to  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  brocades,  car- 
pets, and  especially  copper  wares.  It  is  as  large  ns  Shiras, 
but  better  peopled,  Koom,  which  lies  farther  north,  a  large 
place,  but  ahnost  entirely  in  ruins,  was  forme liy  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures  of  silk:  at  present  it  is  only  noted  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Amuntr  the  shrines  of  ihis  sacred 
place,  that  of  Fatima,  the  sister  of  Ali  liexa,  the  eighth 
iman,  is  the  most  celebrated*  Her  tomb  U  in  the  centre  of 
a  lofty  mosque,  adorned  with  mosaic  work  in  coloured  tiles, 
and  fitted  up  with  rich  carpets.  Tho  dome  is  coveicd  with 
gilt  tiles.  There  are  some  raedressos,  or  coUej^es.  In  the 
mountainous  country  west  of  these  towns  are  Khons^r  and 
Hamad  an.  Khonsar  is  built  in  a  long  narrow  valley,  be- 
tween steep  and  barren  mountains,  and  is  six  miles  m 
length,  though  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
It  consists  of  isolated  houses,  surrounded  by  extensive  or- 
chards, and  contains  2600  families.  Hamadan  is  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  antient  town  of  Ecbatana.  [Echataxa.] 
North  of  Haraadan,  on  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan.  lies  the 
town  of  Zenjan,  a  populous  and  thriving  pUi»,  which  de- 
rives its  importance  from  bein^  situated  where  the  roads 
"'amadan  and  Teheran  to  Tabriz  meet.  West  of  this 
_  ear  tho  boundary-line  of  the  province  of  Azorbijan, 
tber  wahiu  the  iast-meaUoned  cotiulry,  ^e  c^Llemive 


ruinst  called   Takht-i-Soleiman,    which   Muj^i 
supposes  to  be  those  of  the  antient  town  ui  .  uf 

Atropatene,  or  the  Ecbatana  of  Dtjoues.  Suun?  *...-i  yf 
ZenJLin,  snd  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  Sullaniyul*,  t 
town  quiie  m  rmns,  in  which  ihe  rcigiiing  royal  f*»mily  lias 
built  a  palace,  to  which  they  retire  when  the  htai  ui  Te- 
heran becomes  oppressive.  East  of  Zenjan  is  ihu  famuui 
pass  of  Rudbar,  where  the  nver  SeUdrud  forcus  itn  way 
between  the  mountains  of  the  Elburz  and  Macula  ranges 
to  the  plain  of  Ghilan.  It  is  more  than  .10  m^es  lou^c*  and 
the  river  i] ashes  down  between  the  rock&  with  incredibW 
velocity.  On  the  road  from  Zeigan  to  Teheran  \&  KiusiUt 
or  Casbin,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commerced  iowu*ttf 
Per^a,  the  population  of  which  in  ihfleietiily  stated  at 
20,000  and  <^0,OU0,  It  carries  on  a  considerable  comtnerrt 
with  Tabriz  and  Resht  in  Ghilaii,  and  has  manufaxsiurcs  af 
silk,  carpets,  and  sword -blades. 

leheran,  or  Tehran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia  ftiid 
seat  of  govcniriient,  is  ^itualedon  a  plain  about  eight  miles 
from  the  base  of  the  Elburz  range,  in  a  country  wuWut 
trees,  and  only  covered  with  verdure  during  the  t»piiB|j. 
The  town  is  about  four  miles  in  circumferene4>,  surrouudol 
by  a  strong  and  high  mud  wall  flanked  by  numerous  loifttm 
and  a  dry  ditch.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked-,  tks 
houses  are  built  of  sun  dried  bricks,  and  arc  meaji«with  ik 
exception  of  a  few  palaces.  The  only  building  of  coase- 
quence  is  the  citadel,  which  contains  the  palace  of  th^asvvs* 
leign  and  his  utUcers ;  but  these  buildmgs  are  uiucb  irderior 
in  mai^nilicence  ami  beauty  to  the  palaces  of  Ispa^han.  The 
pupulation,  whi4*h  is  rapidly  increasing,  varies  acooidtag  lit 
the  seasons.  In  winter  and  spring  it  may  amount  :  oO; 

but  when  the  king  goes  to  Sultanijali.  it  is  >  J  lij 

onc-lhiid  of  thai  number.  In  the  neighbouim  uii  ji^  i!m 
royal  country-houses  called  Takht-i-Kujeriah  and  Nigsb* 
ristan,  and  the  rums  of  Rai,  the  Rhagte  of  iIk-  •  fw  ,.. ,  u  ^^jid 
once  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.     The  ta 

of  heaps  uf  earth  and  rubbisli,  strewed  with  t  cks 

and  crockery.  On  these  ruins  is  biiiU  the  vtllage  oi  SIj*Ii 
Abdid  Aazeem,  whii'h  contains  about  jOO  mud  huts,  Abutd 
70  miles  east  of  Teheran,  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  tbc 
Elburz  range,  is  the  fortress  of  riruxkuh,  which  is  thought 
im|iicgiiable  and  of  ^reat  import »nee,  as  it  oommands  itu 
principal  and  most  accessible  of  the  mountain-paw^  whicli 
lead  over  the  ran-^e  to  ttie  plain  of  Mazaiuleian.  On  tbfl 
caravan  route  which  leads  from  Teheran  to  Mushed  at«lh» 
townsof  Semnoon,  with  from  4000  to  5000  mhabilatitSkaAd 
Daraghan,  wiih  2000  inhabitants. 

to,  Gliilan  comjirehends  the  western  portion  of  the  i 
plain  wlii<  li  surrounds  the  southern  shores  of  the  Ci 
Sea.     It  is  ihe  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  Tn^'''>  ^■'^* 
inundations  and  continual  rains  than  Maza:  <ii 

lies  faitlier  cast.     During  the  ri  eater  part  ul  an 

properly  a  swamp, covered  parlly  with  foresl-trti  ^  k. -  i  jrilf 
with  plantations  of  mulberries  and  rice* fields.  It,.  !c»i« 
no  villages  in  this  country,  the  peasants  residing  either  ia 
single  dwellings  or  in  small  communities  seldom  exceeding 
eigtit  houses.  In  some  pluces  there  are  bazars»  which,  u 
well  as  the  small  clusters  of  huts,  are  situated  io  the  mM 
of  the  forests  or  plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  Reshl*^ 
capital  of  Ghdan,  one  of  the  most  eooimercial  plaeef  io 
Persia,  is  situated  m  the  midst  of  a  forest  at  si  *    ■  i*** 

west  of  ihe   mouth  of  the  Sefld-rud.      The  » 

variously  stated  between  50,000  and  80,000.  A  nv  *4*.tart 
are  of  a  sui»erior  conbtruclion,  and  the  sii^eta  geiwnlly 
well  paved.  Its  commercial  connections  extentl  to  Me- 
shed and  Herat,  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  and  also  t>  fi^iu 
and  Asiraklvan,  There  are  several  extensive  tnanufftctuns 
of  silk  BtulTs.  The  commerce  with  Astrakhan  is  cjuxttd 
on  by  means  of  the  port  of  Enzillee,  which  is  about  IS 
miles  from  Resht,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  lagoon.  Tkii 
lagoon  is  from  30  to  40  miles  long,  from  12  to  15  wnJe. 
and  from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  but  sliallower  near  the  bsuki. 
It  i»  separated  from  the  Caspian  Sea  by  a  narrow  and  W* 
sandy  tract,  which  has  a  cut  near  the  middle  that  s«n«s 
as  the  entrance  lo  the  harbour  of  Enzillee.  It  is  about  LaI' 
a  mile  lonj;,  about  .'iOO  yards  wide,  and  6  feet  *'  '    '  'hi 

bar  winch  lies  before  it  has  seldotn,  except  al  ->t 

winds,  m>ire  ihau  4  feet  of  water;  and  acc^rdin.  ill 

vessels,  from  50  to  70  tons  burden,  can  enter  :  af 

Enzillee.     This  harbour  lies  on  the  west  of  <  Vv 

and  IS  safe,  being  prolectetl  on   the  north  I  'Sr 

strip  of  land  from  the  surf  of  the  Caspi&n  Sc  i  i^ 

flouih  by  au  isUnd.    The  town  of  EniUloe  is  a  TOliecib/a  «t 
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tnlserabio  hut  a,  built  on  tlio  soutli  side  of  Ibe  narrow 
strip  oi  lixntl  opposite  the  liarbfJur.  The  |mptilation 
amounts  to  '2jOO.  The  go  wis  to  be  sliipped  in  this  harbour 
art*  cotivci)u(l  from  Kesbt  on  lioraes  lo  Pcjcri  bazar*  which 
lie*  on  the  banka  of  a  sniuU  rivcns  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Ittguon,  aad  at  that  piace  they  are  embarked  for  EnziUew 
ill  boats.  Labijan  iti  a  neat  well-huilt  iown.  on  an  island 
foimed  by  the  btfurcaUon  of  the  river  Sefid-rud.  It  has  a 
fo[Lsideral)le  commerce  in  silk  with  Reslu  and  Ispahan. 
TIjc  popublion.  according  to  Fratjer,  amountji  to  l5,t>U(J,  but 
Munieiih  leduces  it  to  7001*.  The  most  norihern  portion 
of  GhiEan  is  called  Tahah;  the  mountains  which  divide  it 
fioni  ihe  table-luiid  of  Azerbijan  are  in  po^ses&ion  of  a  tribe 
of  mimnlainuers,  who  resemble  in  character  and  manners 
the  Les^hi«  of  Mouni  Caucasus,  and  aie  only  nominally 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

1 1,  Mazanderan  eoniprehends  the  largest  and  widest  por- 
tion of  the  low  plain  uloi^g  the  sshores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Thouj^li  the  country  along  the  ^ea  i&  very  low  uiid  marshy^ 
It  risen  botneu'lmt  at  a  short  di£>tance  from  the  sbore«  owin;^ 
to  wluch  circumstance  the  inundations  piodu<ed  by  the 
heavy  rains  are  less  extensive  and  of  much  shorter  duratioa* 
especially  an  the  rain:*  themsieUe^  are  lu^s  tVe^iuent  and 
less  heavy,  than  ni  Ghilan.  llie  cliuiale  is  accord uigly  much 
more  beakhy»and  several  planlij are  extensively  raised  which 
do  not  succeed  iriGhilan,  especially  the  sugar-cane  and  cot- 
ton ;  but  It  does  not  produce  so  much  silk  as  that  provmce.  It 
is  however  very  well  cultivated,  and  populous.  Fraser  com- 
pares Ihe  district  between  Balfiiish  and  Amol  with  Bengal 
The  most  western  town  in  Mazanderan  li  Amol,  mainly  budt 
on  the  western  banks  of  a  small  river,  the  Ileihaz,  in  a 
very  irregular  way,  the  houses  being  disiersed,  and  en- 
closed by  iHLhards  and  'proves.  It  contains  from  35,00 U  to 
4U,UU0  inhiibilants,  and  has  some  commerce  m  ^ilk,  the 
greatest  quan I ity  ofsilk  collected  in  Mazanderan  beini;  j^rown 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  river  is  navigable,  at  least  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  far  aa  the  town  for  boats; 
the  mouth  does  not  form  a  baibour,  but  only  some  shal- 
low lagoons,  [Amol]  Farther  east  is  Balfiush,  the 
most  populous  and  commercial  town  m  Peruo,  wiUi  3(i,tJllU 
hou-ies,  according  to  Fraser.  [BALyutisii]  It  ciuries  on 
a  very  exiensivo  CLmimerce  wiih  AsiiuUhan  and  Badku, 
cbierty  importing  naphtha,  vvhieb  is  u^ed  as  lainp'Oil  all  over 
Persia:  also  cloth,  paper,  hardware,  gunpowder,  leather, 
and  iron:  it  cives  in  return  the  produce  of  the  country, 
especially  silk  and  sugar,  with  smaller  t^uuntiues  of 
rice,  cotton,  and  timber;  and  also  some  articles  ob lamed 
from  the  other  provinces  of  Persia  and  from  India.  The 
liver  Bawul,on  which  U  is  built,  is  navigable  for  boats  from 
the  town  to  the  mouth,  whei-o  it  forms  a  haibour  for  small 
vessels,  and  where  there  in  a  town  of  moderate  extent,  Thjs 
lown»  called  Mu?hed-i-Sir,  is  very  thnvin^^:  it  also  contains 
the  shrine  of  a  saml.  The  river  near  Us  mouth  is  00  yards 
\vu\g,  atid  from  IJ  to  15  feet  deep,  but  a  bur  tit  the  nioulli 
prevents  vessels  from  entering  it.  Russiun  vessels  which 
visit  the  place  are  accordingly  obUi^cd  to  renum  in  the 
roadstead,  the  lorger  ves&elH  at  a  distance  of  ubout  one  mile 
and  a  half,  and  the  smaller  of  nbout  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
Sarce  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  province,  being  a  very 
aiUicnt  town  and  the  seat  of  the  governor.  The  walls, 
which  are  of  mud,  with  squiue  brick  lowers,  are  about  two 
miles  in  circuit.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  ofien  im- 
passable in  bad  weather.  The  town  contains  a  population 
of  30,UU0  or  4U,t)00,  and  has  some  commerce  with  Asirukhaii 
by  means  of  its  harbour  Farah-ahad,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river Tejen,  which  luna  east  of  the  town.  At  Farah- 
abad  some  Russians  have  established  a  very  extensive  lishery, 
as  great  nutubers  of  sturgeons  enter  the  nver:  they  send 
eaviar  and  jsinglasa  to  Astrakhan.  At  this  place  are  the 
f  uins  iti'  a  large  palace  built  by  Sbah  Abbas  the  Great. 

A  j^reat  arlilicial  road  ealled  k^'jaban  was  constructed  by 
Shah  Abbas  the  Greats  thioutjli  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and 
Mazandeiaiu  It  begins  at  Kiskar,  the  western  extiemity 
of  Ghilan,  traverses  the  low  plains  of  the  provinces  of  Ghilaii, 
Mazanderan,  and  Astiabad  in  their  length,  and  oscends  the 
decti\ity  of  the  table*land  of  Iran  by  the  pass  which  leads 
to  Bostan  in  Khorasan,  whence  it  is  carried  wiihni  a 
short  distance  of  Mushed.  In  most  parts  it  is  still  used, 
though  it  has  been  damaged  in  some  )dacea  by  torrents  and 
inundations.  It  appears  to  have  been  15  or  16  feet  wide, 
and  to  have  been  constructed  by  111  ling  a  deep  trench  with 
gravel  and  sLoncs,  over  which  a  regular  caubeway  was  yery 
lirtnly  built. 


12,  Astra  bad  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  the  low 
plain  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  S^i,  and 
the  hilly  country  contiguous  to  it  on  the  south.  It  is  ooH' 
sidered  to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Aurcck,  but  the 
country  between  that  river  and  the  Gourgau  river,  thcu^h 
of  great  fertility,  is  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  on  kciount 
of  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turkomans,  who  w.inder 
about  in  the  desert  north  of  the  river  Attreck.  In  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  Turkomans  pasture  their  htrds  be- 
tween  the  two  rivers.  The  portion  of  the  plain  included  in 
this  province  is  in  general  higher  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspiun  Sea  than  Mazanderan  and  Ghilan,  and  much  les» 
wooded.  The  fruit-trees  succeed  better,  but  the  quantity  of 
silk  which  is  collected  is  not  great.  The  cliuiate,  like  that 
of  Mazanderan,  is  unhealihy.  though  less  so  ihan  that  of 
Ghdan,  For  a  description  of  its  capital  Astrabad  see  A»- 
TRAiiAn.  The  commerce  is  not  important.  Everyyeur  one 
or  two  caravans,  consisting  of  from  &tJ  to  101}  catnels,  go  to 
Khiva  and  Urgendsh,  but  they  are  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Turkomans,  whose  country  they  must  traverse, 

Manu/aciures, — The  manufactures  of  Pei>ia  are  numer- 
ous and  of  various  kinds.  All  the  towns,  which  once 
possessed  a  great  population,  and  have  not  entirely  fallea 
into  decay,  have  preserved  some  brunch  of  their  numerous 
uxunufactures.  But  they  have  been  much  reduced,  owin^ 
to  the  constant  internal  wars  which  laid  wuste  ihe 
country  for  more  than  a  century,  and  greatly  diminished 
the  population  and  wealth,  and  consequently  both  tho 
power  of  producing  and  the  means  of  purchasers.  In 
the  manufacture  of  some  articles  the  Persians  are  still 
diiitinguished.  as  in  several  kinds  of  sdk  siujTs,  especially 
brocades,  and  sword-blades,  leather,  carpets,  felt  of  camel* 
hair,  and  jewellery-  No  machinery  benig  used  in  the  Peiaian 
manufactures,  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  lately  introduced 
by  the  British  have  obtained  a  ready  sale  owing  to  iheir 
cheapness.  The  greatest  number  of  manufactures  are  in 
tlie  towns  of  Ispahan,  Yezd,  Herat,  Tabreez,  Kerman,  Kas- 
han,  and  Mushed,  Those  of  the  oilier  towns  are  generally 
on  a  small  scale. 

Commerce.— Th&  intevnal  commerce  of  Persia  is  very  con- 
isitlerable.  The  different  regions  which  compose  this  exten- 
sive empire  dill'er  consideraljly  in  their  natural  productions, 
and  the  transport  alone  of  commodities  gives  occupation  to 
a  great  number  of  merchants  and  other  people.  To  this 
must  be  added  tlie  pio^duce  of  ilie  manufactures,  and  the 
numerous  ariicles  which  are  brought  into  Persia  from  the 
neiL^hbonrmg  countries,  especially  from  Indio,  and  are  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country.  This  commerce  is  entirely 
carried  on  by  caravans.  Though  this  mode  of  transporting 
mere  hand  lac  is  much  mote  expensive  than  that  in  our  coun- 
try, It  IS  the  only  mode  which  can  be  adopted  in  Peisiei,  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  roads*  m  which  however  tlie 
country  is  almost  entirely  deficient,  as  the  impos^iliilny  ot 
making  theia  safe  against  robber**,  and  more  ptiiticubrly  the 
predatory  attacks  of  the  wandering;  iril>es.  As  ihe  great  tlio- 
roughfares  generally  pass  within  'lu  or  30  miles  of,  and  fre* 
quenily  on,  the  very  border  of  the  deserts,  winch  are  haunted 
by  those  tribe.s,  single  travullets  wouhl  he  subject  to  continual 
attacks  from  them,  and  thus  all  are  obliged  to  unite  in  a 
caravan  to  secure  their  safety. 

The  most  frequented  caravan  route  runs  on  the  northent. 
side  of  the  desert.  By  this  road  a  great  tjuaniity  of  goods  i^ 
brought  from  India  and  distributed  over  the  northern  parts, 
of  the  Country.  It  begins  on  the  Indus  at  Atiock,  and  runs 
up  theCabnl  river  to  JdUhabad,  which  is  iho  starting-point 
of  the  caravans.  Hence  they  pass  to  Cabul,  and  from  Cabuli 
in  a  south-western  direction  to  Candahar,  which  directioit 
they  take  to  avoid  the  raounlain  region  on  the  north,  whicli 
is  mhabited  by  the  tribes  of  the  Eunuch  and  Hazarch. 
From  Candahar  they  proceed  chiefly  along  the  base  of  that 
mountain  region  to  Herat.  At  Herat  the  ruad  divideii» 
One  branch  runs  west-south-west  through  several  ooses  of 
tlie  desert  to  Tubbus,  and  thence  to  Yezd.  From  the  last- 
mentioned  place  It  reaches  Ispahan  and  Shiras.  The  other 
branch  runs  north-west  lo  Mushed,  and  thence  through 
Nishapoor  to  Shahrtwd  and  Teheran.  Conolly  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  trade  earned  on  by  this  load  when  ho 
says,  that  the  duties  levied  on  the  merchandise  bold  at 
Mushed  amount  lo  15,tJU0  tomans,  or  nearly  ]0,uyu/.,  and 
according  to  this  estimate,  the  whole  amount  of  their  value 
ciin  hardly  bo  less  than  half  a  million  of  Engtiah  money 
He  enumerates  also  the  artidcs,  und  indicates  the  countri*' 
from  which  they  ar«  biought,  aj>  fiom  Ispuhau  and  Ves 
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fine  vchet, silks,  cotton-stuffs,  felt,  shoes,  sugar,  and  candy- 
8u^r ;  from  Cashan,  gold  and  silver,  kimcob,  cotton-socks, 
ink-stands,  lamps  of  bronze,  pots,  and  other  utensils  of  cop- 
per; from  Shiias,  dates,  tobacco,  lemons,  laquered-ware, 
ornaments  made  of  ivory,  and  mats ;  from  Kerman,  shawls, 
candy-sugar,  opium,  henna,  and  indigo;  from  Sind  and 
Hind,  sugar,  candy-sugar,  spices,  musk,  amber,  corals,  pre- 
cious stones,  leather,  kimcob,  Indian  and  British  muslin:^, 
and  indigo ;  from  Cashmire  and  Bokhara,  shawls,  saffroii, 
paper;  from  China  and  Russia,  by  the  way  of  Bokhara, 
lamb-skins  (more  than  120,000),  stuffs  made  of  camel-hair, 
tea,  and  Russian  manufactures,  as  shagreen,  broadcloth, 
satin,  nankeen,  china,  glass,  utensils  of  irbn,  copper,  brass, 
cutlery,  looking-glasses,  needles,  &c.  Since  the  navigation 
oti  the  Caspian  Sea  has  increased,  Russian  goods  are  brought 
from  Resht  and  Balfrush.  From  Herat  are  brought  to 
Mushed,  carpets,  assafoBtida,  lead,  saffron,  pistachio-nuts, 
mastix,  manna,  gummi,  ispiruck  (a  yellow  dye),  and  caraway- 
seeds. 

"When  the  commerce  of  Gombroon  was  flourishing,  a  cara- 
van-road led  from  that  seaport  to  Kerman,  and  thence  to 
Shiras,  Ispahan,  and  Cashan,  but  that  road  is  at  present 
very  rarely  used.  Tho  great  roads  which  lead  over  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  from  Teheran  and  Kazvin,  cither 
south-westwards  through  Hamadan  and  Kermansliah  to 
Bagdad,  or  north-westward  to  Tabriz  and  thence  to  Erzerum 
and  Sivas,  are  much  frequented.  A  well  frequented  road 
leads  also  from  Tabriz  to  Teflis  in  Georgia. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  is  less  important  than 
the  internal  trade.  Fraser,  who  had  many  opportunities 
of  collecting  information  on  that  point,  gives  the  following 
table  :— 

In  the  year  ending  May  31, 1821,  tho  whole 
amount  of  exports  from  Persia  to  India 
at  the  port  of  Bushirc,  according  to  ofll- 
cial  reports,  was  stated  at  about  .  .  £305,000 
That  from  Balfrush  is  estimated  by  tho 
merchants  there  to  be  annually  about 
215,000/.,  but  in  order  to  include  the 
whole  remaining  exports  from  Ghilan  and 
Mazdnderaii,  let  it  be  stated  at  .  .  250,000 
Allow  for  cxpdrts  from  the  femaller  ports  on 

the  Persian  Gulf,  including  the  islands  .  10,000 

The  commerce  with  Bagdad,  which  is  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  silk,  of  which 
12,000  maunds  shohee  are  sent  thither, 
may  be  taken  at  ....         200,000 

That  with  the  rest  of  Turkey,  including  a 

similar  quantity  of  silk         .  .  .         200,000 

That  with  tellis  and  Georgia  .         .         200,000 

The  exports  to  Bokhara  and  tho  states  to 

the  eastward 50,000 

That  with  Arabia  .   .....  10,000 


£1,225,000 
According;  to  this  statement,  Fraser  finds  that  the  exports 
of  Persia  are  under  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  Though 
we  think  that  nearly  all  his  statements  may  be  considered 
as  approximations  to  truth,  we  must  observe  that  he  has 
omitted  the  exports  to  India  by  the  way  of  Herat,  and  that 
'he  has  also  greatly  underrated  tho  exports  of  the  places 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  when  he  makes  the  exports  from  these 
harbours,  excluding  Balfrush,  but  including  Resht,  only 
amount  to  35,000/.  per  annum.  He  himself  states  the 
export  of  silk  from  Ghilan  to  Astrakhan,  in  another  of 
his  numerous  and  instructive  works  on  Persia,  at  20,000 
luaunds  shohee,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  we 
must  increase  the  second  item  of  his  list  by  at  least  200,000/. 
The  exports  of  Resht,  besides  silk,  are  rice,  gall-nuts 
brought  from  Kurdistan,  otter-skins,  and  cotton-doth.  The 
imports  consist  of  iron,  copper,  hardware,  looking-glasses, 
glass,  cutlery,  paper,  tea,  silver  and  gold  wares  from  Mos- 
cow, and  utensils  of  wood. 

Government. — Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  which 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  not,  as  in  almost  all  the  mo- 
narchical states  of  Europe,  controlled  and  limited  by  institu- 
tions which  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  which  cannot 
be  infriuf'cd  without  exciting  univer>al  discontent.  Institu- 
tions and  a  political  order  of  this  kind  formerly  existed, 
but  they  have  been  annihilated  in  the  continual  intestine 
wars  which  have  desolated  Persia  during  tho  last  century. 
In  Persia  the  word  of  the  king  is  law,  and  the  life  and  pro- 
jpQxiy  of  the  subject  are  iu  his  hands.    He  delegates  his 


power  to  the  governors  of  pTOvincea,  reserving  to  \ij3^. 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  with  which  he  entrusts  ouh  tk 
governors  of  the  royal  blood,  and  such  persons  ai  vr 
sent  to  govern  distant  provinces  or  such  as  are  m  attain •:[ 
rebellion.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  are  cjilled  m- 
dars.  and  those  of  smaller  districts  kulombegs.  Tue  \xm 
of  the  Iliyats  however  aro  not  ttuhject  to  these  govemua 
but  are  under  their  own  hereditary  chiefs,  who  often  \v 
very  little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  whenererUiCT 
think  that  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  The  adminstrtdx 
of  the  law  is  not  exercised  by  the  governors,  but  bf  coqjIl 
There  are  two  different  kinds  of  courts  in  Persia,  tbesberU 
courts  and  the  urf  courts.  The  former  decide  tdxcusi 
accordiUg  to  the  Koran  and  the  traditional  commeotLia 
on  it ;  the  second,  according  to  the  customary  laws  of  Pcbl 
The  limits  between  these  two  different  kinds  of  lav-cw.**j 
are  not  fixed,  but  vary  with  the  character  and  dispoiUiva  ttf 
the  sovereign.  A  sovereign  of  a  strongly  religiotis  bast 
inclined  to  refer  all  cases  to  the  sherrah,  while  other  w^ 
reigns  have  tried  to  invest  the  urf  courts  with  the  durf 
authority.  The  supreme  judge  in  the  sherrah  courts  iii^ 
Sheik-al-Islam,  who  decides  matters  in  the  last  iostuet 
aided  by  the  advice  of  the  mooshteheds,  or  chief  pontifi.  b 
every  town  there  is  such  a  judge,  and  in  the  larger om 
also  a  cauzee,  who  is  aided  by  a  council  of  mollahs.  Tbev 
is  administered  by  the  king  himself,' and  his  govemon  oi 
delegates.  The  courts  are  held  in  public,  and  the  mooLTk 
sits  for  a  certain  time  each  day  in  iiis  hall  of  aadicDocH 
hear  appeals,  to  receive  petitions,  and  to  decide  such  ea 
as  come  before  him. 

The  army  of  Persia  consists  of  about  40,000  men  reeslrir 
disciplined,  ofwhich  only  about  20,000  are  organ isedc^'En^ 
pean  principles.  But  the  king  can  in  a  few  weckscollerfa 
army  of  IUU,000  men,  the  greatest  part  ofwhich  nocberi 
su))plied  by  the  tribes  of  the  Iliyats,  and  consists  of  im*:2aB 
cavalry. 

(Kinneii-'s  Geographical  Memoir  qf  the  Pernan  E^in: 
Ouseley's  Travels  in  various  Countries  in  the  East,  bsr 
particularly  Persia ;  Morier's  Travels  in  Persia^  &c,  ci 
Second  Journey  through  Persia^  Armenia^  &c;  FiWi 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan,  his  Trmff^mdAk- 
ventures  in  the  Persian  Provinces  on  the  Soarfmr  B<L^h 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  his  Historical  and  Ikffrhtite 
Account  qf  Persia ;  Conolly's  Journey  to  the  X^Mk  of /iiAa, 
overland  from  England;  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhcn 
Rich,  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan;  Mon'rfiik'i 
'  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Azerdbijan  and  theShore^if 
the  Caspian,'  in  the  Lond,  Geogr,  Journal^  voL  iiL :  lIoriB. 

*  Some  Account  of  the  Iliyats,  or  Wandering  Tribes  i 
Persia,'  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  ^il :  VfAn 
Todd's  *  Itinerary  from  Tabriz  to  Telir&n,'  in  the  Lrmd.G*'^' 
Journal,  vol.  viii. ;  ShieVs  *  Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Tiwi 
through  Kurdistan,'  &c.,  in  the  London  Geosr.  hff^ 
vol.  viii. ;  D'Arcy  Todd's  *  Sketch  of  a  Part  of  Maander.:-' 
in  tho  London  Geogr,  Journal,  vol.  viii. ;  Thomson.  '.*i 
Account  of  the  Ascent  of  Mount  Dem&vend,'  in  tbe  I^ 
don  Geogr,  Journal,  vol.  viiL ;  Eraser's  •  Notes  on  aftitai 
Northern  Khorasan,'  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  nL 
viii. ;  Shiel's  *  Itinerary  from  Tchr&n  to  AlamuC  in  tte 
London  Geogr,  Journal,  vol.  viii.;  Rawlinsun's  •  Nowi 
a  March  from  Zohab  to  Khuzistan/  in  the  Londm  Gap- 
Journal,  vol.  ix. ;  Rawlinson*s  *  Notes  on  a  Journey  ftoa 
Tabriz  to  Takhti-Soleiman,'  &c.,  in  the  London  GnP- 
Journal,  vol.  x. ;  Stirling  On  the  Political  State  (f  if 
Countries  between  Persia  and  India ;  Rttter*s  Btktif 
von  Asien,  band  vi.) 

Language, — The  history  of  the  language  of  Persii,  Ito 
that  of  the  empire,  may  be  divided  into  various  peric^ 
since,  under  each  of  the  dynasties  of  vrhich  wc  bareiB; 
remaining  monuments,  there  was  apparentlv  a  change  in 
the  dialect  of  the  kingom.  What  this  was  in'the  infancT^^ 
the  Persian  empire  is  a  point  which,  though  oflcs 
discussed,  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  ascertained 
Some  say  that  the  Zend  and  the  Pehlvl  were  the  t»o  pre- 
vailing languages;  the  former  being  spoken  in  the  north, 
the  latter  in  the  south.  Others  assert,  not  without  fcflD* 
dation,  that  the  Zend  was  not  a  vernacular  hut  a  sacred  laih 
guage,  and  that  Zeratuhsit,  or  Zoroaster,  having  compose-l  m 
this  language  his  book  on  religious  and  moral  duties,  enti- 
tled •  Zend  Avesla,'  two  Pehlvi  words  which  signify  'Irv  in  J 
soul,'  the  dialect  in  which  that  work  was  composed  was  calin 

*  the  language  of  the  Zend ;'  while,  if  we  are  to  believe  Sii 
William  Jvaes  {Works^  vol.  iii.,  p.  X 13;,  who  haii  n  from  i 
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disciple  of  Zoroaster,  Zettd  was  tho  nanio  of  the  character 
in  winch  Ihe  buoks  nre  writlcn,  ami  Aveatd  Ihat  of  the 
language,  [ZE?fL>,]  Be  ihis  m  \i  mayt  the  Xend  must 
have  laUon  inlo  disuse  at  a  very  early  period,  beint^ 
inlelligible  only  to  a  few;  since,  in  ordtjr  to  piopaf^te 
ibt?  religious  terleta  of  the  Zmd  Avesta,  X\\q  pnusls  deemed 
it  necessary  Ui  hiue  the  work  translated  into  Pehtvi.  It 
was  undoublcdly  extinct  before  ihc  commeucement  of 
the  vulgar  tura,  andwe  are  told  Umt  amoiiji  ihe  Gabfit 
orGuebies,  wlio  still  udUere  to  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
there  uro  tow  if  any  atquainte<l  with  it.  As  to  lh«^  Pehlvl, 
so  called  either  from  the  heroes  or  warriors  who  apoke  it  in 
former  times,  or  from  Bi/i//a  t\m  name  for  >Iedi;i  ar  Farthia 
among  the  naiive^i.  il  was  at  fir&t  spoken  nearly  aI  the  samo 
lime  with  the  Zend,  and  attained  to  a  high  de^Tee  of  per- 
fection under  the  Sa&sanian  kings.  Indeed  it  was  the  coru- 
mon  language  of  the  nobility  und  the  court,  uutd,  by  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  the  southern  provinces, 
mid  the  edict  issued  by  Hahai^m  Ghiir  (a.d,  33 1  J,  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  the  Pehlvt  m  his  dominions,  that  language 
grjidually  fell  into  disuse,  and  mado  way  for  the  Parsi,  or 
Uio  idiom  of  Parsisl&n  (Persia  proper).  This  language, 
being  more  expressive  and  rich  than  the  former,  and  being 
countenanced  by  the  sovereign,  and  spoken  by  the  cour- 
tiers, received  the  name  of  Zedtin  Deri  (the  i  L>f 
the  courts,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  c  re 
the  Pehlvi  and  other  rude  dialeecs  still  prevnih-i  ui.i.  i  ihe 
genenc  di^umi nation  of  Zehtin  PiinL  It  has  been  lately 
asserted  by  m\  eminent  phiSologistp  Frank,  that  the  Parsi 
is  the  moibur  of  the  Sanscrit;  others,  with  Schlegel,  main- 
tain  that  the  contrary  is  the  case:  but  if  we  eousider  the 
ffrealer  simplii-iiy  of  the  Parsi,  the  former  opinion  seems 
tlic  most  pii*bable.  There  can  however  be  n^>  doubt  that 
the  Zend,  as  well  ivsthc  Parsi,  has  a  coaimtm  origin  \\\\h  the 
language  of  the  Bruhmans  while  ihe  Pehlvi  is  elu&ely 
reluled  (i>  the  Cbaldaic.  Leibnitz  has  nut  hesitated  to 
assert  that  the  resemblance  between  the  Teutonic  lan- 
gnn^'es  and  the  Parsi  was  so  great  as  to  allow  any  German 
of  education  to  understand  at  once  whole  Persian  vei^st'S. 
After  the  conq\iest  of  Pt^rsia  by  the  Arabs,  Mohammedanism 
became  the  prevailing  religion,  and  Arabic  by  degrees  the 
language  of  tho  learned.  At  ihstit  was  cullivaiea  for  ihtf 
purpose  of  readinir  the  Karati.  The  addition  not  only  of 
words,  but  of  whole  sentence^*  «""^i  !»*  .1,1.'  n  necessity, 
partly  becau^fe  wordi  were  wanUi  -^  many 
new  ideas,  and  partly  from  au  ^^  uice,  \\\e 
Persian  poet^  and  rhetoricians  striving  to  ivuilate  the 
Arabian  writers,  whom  they  considere4  ai  their  masters, 
^'he  Arabic  words  thus  introduced  remained  iti  some  iit- 
stances  unchanged,  or  were  merely  altered  in  sueh  letters  as 
could  not  easUy  be  pronounced;  but  in  others  they  were 
changed  and  inflected  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Parsi 
Isinguage.  Tims  was  the  modern  Persian  formed,  which  not 
only  became  general  in  nil  ihe  province.-^  of  Persia,  but  was 
also  introducetl  into  India  by  a  descendant  of  Tiniur,  who 
founded  the  Mogul  empire.  But  the  old  dialects  of  Persia 
were  notentirelv  extinct.  According  to  the  reports  of  tra- 
vellers, the  Pehtvi  ts  still  spoken  by  the  Buddars,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Shir v^n*  and  by  a  few  among  the  Guebres,  or 
fir©-wt»rshippers ;  and  %ouie  of  the  rude  Kurdish  dmlects  aro 
csonsidereil  to  be  pure  Parsh  The  tnotlern  Persian,  though 
neither  so  rich  nur  so  expressive  as  the  Arabic,  is  more  har- 
monious and  better  suited  to  all  kinds  of  poetry*  The  pro- 
phet Mohammed  was  once  neard  to  say  that  *  tho  language 
of  I'ersiftWQuld  be  spoken  in  Paradise,  owing  to  its  extreme 
softness/  In  the  simplicity  of  its  grammar  iL  has  Lcen  corn- 
pared  with  the  English;  in  its  power  of  c^nnpounding  words, 
^ilh  the  German,  The  characters  are  tho  same  as  the  Arabic, 
with  the  addition  of  four  letters  with  three  points.  The  Per- 
sian books  are  generally  written  in  the  sort  of  band  called 
tnaliki  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  works 
written  in  the  nesMhi,  as  the  band  used  by  the  Arabs  is 
commonly  called.  Other  systems  or  schools  of  wntiuL'  seem 
to  have  been  in  use  at  various  periods,  such  are  the  Tfttihi(h, 
the  Vaknfit  and  the  Tuaman^  ail  of  which  however  were 
faunded  upon  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and  differed  only  in  tho 
sbupe  of  the  letters. 

To  European  students  who  wish  to  acquire  ft  knowledge 
of  the  Piirsian  language,  the  folic  wing  elementary  works 
may  he  rec^^mmended:— Sir  William  Jones,  Fvraian  Giumt- 
mor^  in  the  fifth  vulume  of  bis  IVorh^  ;  Ghidvvin*s  Pttrsian 
Mntmshee^  Calcutta,  IBtH.  in  4to.  A  new  Persian  Gram* 
mar.  by  Duncan  Forbes  and  Sandfort  Aruot)  Lund.,  ^bld. 


Those  of  Liimsden  and  Richardson  are  also  valuable  works* 
Tn  Germany,  those  of  Pomhay,  Vienna,  1804,  and  Wilkon* 
Lipfi*,  t^(M-5,  are  most  in  use.  Of  Dictionaries  wo  havei 
besides  those  of  Meninski  i^nd  Barctto,  that  of  Richardson,  re- 
printed by  WdUins.  Lond.,  18U6,  and  the  abridgment  tnade 
by  Hopkins.  Lond.,  la  10. 

Liferaiure. — The  literature  of  which  ^he  Bfjjgi  were  in 
posse'^sion,  until  the  introduction  of  Ish'i.m,  has  scarcely 
anything  to  show  in  its  old  dialects,  the  Zend  and  the 
Pehlvi,  but  such  parts  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster  as  have 
been  preserved,  the  commentaries  upon  the  same,  and  the 
Persepolilan  inscriptions  which  are  for  the  most  part  unin- 
telhgible.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  rejgn  of  Nushirwfm, 
5urnamed  Mhe  Just,'  who  hvtid  at  the  close  of  the  sixtli 
centuiT  of  ihe  Christian  oera,  and  was  a  liberal  patron  oi' 
literature,  somo  ^orks  w^re  written  in  the  Pehlvi  dialect, 
which  were  extant  even  after  the  time  of  Mohammed  ;  but 
they  have  since  perished.  Of  this  number  is  a  Fehhi 
translation  of  a  collection  of  mural  fables,  entitled  tho  '  Fa- 
bles of  Bidpui,'  which  Burzuyeh,  chief  physician  of  Nushir- 
wan,  made  from  the  Sanscrit  by  the  orders  of  thi^t  iponarcb. 
[BipPAi,]  Saad.  one  of  Omai'a  generals,  is  likewise  re* 
ported  to  have  found  in  the  tent  of  a  Persian  general,  after 
the  battle  of  Kidisiyyah,  a  history  of  Persia  in  tfie  Pehlvi 
dialect,  extracted  from  the  annals  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
and  composed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  command  of  Nushirwin. 
As  to  the  Deri  or  Parsi,  after  it  became  the  language  of  the 
court,  it  was  very  much  cultivated  by  the  Sassanian  kings 
and  their  vizirs*  many  of  whom  published  works  in  it. 
Ardeshir  Babegan,  the  first  prince  of  that  dynasty,  wrote 
the  •Kar-nfiraeli,*  or  a  jouriml  of  his  achievements,  as  well 
as  a  work  on  morality,  which  was  improved  upon  three  cen- 
turies afterwards  by  Nushirwan,  A  vizir  of  this  latter 
monarch,  named  Bujtur,  wrote  the  *  Zefer  Nanjch,'  a  work 
which  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  u  para- 
phrase made  by  the  celebrated  physician  Avicei:ina  (Ibn 
Sinuah),  about  the  bcgmuipg  of  the  eleventh  century. 
During  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest. Persian  literature  was  very  little  cultivated  under 
the  khaliCs,  who  t,^ave  the  pveference  tg  the  Arabian.  But 
when  the  power  of  the  Abbas  id  eg  beg^m  to  d  eel  me,  a  num* 
ber  of  independent  princes  arose  in  the  dilTerent  tirovinces 
of  their  empire,  who  vie^l  w^ilb  one  another  in  promolmjj 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  The  accession  of  the  Bouyah  family 
to  the  throne  of  Peraiii,  in  the  tenth  century,  marked  the 
gieat  eptich  of  the  revival  of  Persian  learning.  A  sort  uf 
rivalship  was  then  called  forth  by  the  fact  of  three  contem- 
porary princes,  all  lovers  of  letters,  reigninj;  at  once  in  the 
provinces  of  Persia :  Malek  Shah  Jelal-wl-din,  king  of  Persia 
proper,  ofthedyn^  sty  of  the  Seljukidea;  Kheder  ibn  Ibifthitu, 
sultan  of  the  Ghazuevides ;  and  Kheder  Khiuit  king  of  Turk- 
istan  beyond  the  Gihon.  To  the  united  efforts  of  these  three 
raonarchs.and  to  their  liberal  encouragement  of  letters,  tho 
Persian  literature  may  be  said  to  have  then  been  indebted  for 
nil  tu  lustre.  This  nourishing  state  continued  until  Ihe 
beginning  of  Iho  thirteenth  century,  when  the  invasion  of 
GeTigis'Khsin  gave  a  violent  shock  to  all  ihe  arts  of  peace. 
Tlion  came  the  invasion  of  Timur-lenk  in  the  fourteeiUh 
century;  but  that  conqueror,  iiir  from  discouraging  polite 
hteraiure,  adopted  the  religion  and  the  language  of  tho 
country,  and  promoted  the  flne  arts  by  bis  houudless  mu- 
iiilicence.  The  Turks  lliemselves,  who  ravaged  Persia 
during  the  ensuing  century,  (;  really  i  nip  roved  iheir  harsh 
dialect,  by  mixing  it  with  the  lanj^uageof  that  country, aii<l 
one  of  their  sultans,  lUohammod  11.,  who  look  Constatiti* 
nople,  is  enumerated  among  the  best  lyric  poets  of  Persia. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under  the 
bloody  reigns  of  the  sultans  ef  ihe  house  of  Sefl,  Persian 
literature  sank  to  the  lowest  state  ;  even  the  language  wa* 
corrupted,  and  borrowed  seme  of  its  terms  from  the  Turkish, 
vi'hich  was  commonly  spoken  at  court.  Literature  how- 
ever seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  of  late,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  works  of  Sheikh  Mohammed  AU  Ha^ni, 
which  Belfour  translated  (Loud.,  IS30,  Bvo.),  and  other 
writers  of  more  modern  times.  We  shall  here  f(tve,  from 
8ir  William  Jones,  Von  Hammer,  and  other  authorities,  a 
rapid  skeleh  of  Persian  bterature.  Omitting  however  the 
numerous  works  on  all  subjects  which  fill  tbe  shelves  of  the 
public  libraries  in  Europe,  we  shall  confmeour  attention  to 
a  iiatice  of  those  which  are  already  known  to  Europeans 
either  by  extracts  or  irunslutions.  After  Firddsl,  who  wrote 
Hi  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  liia  celebrated  epic 
poem   entitled  'Shah  N&meh*  (or  book  of  kmgsj  [Fm 


Drsi],  eaSSiffisari,  who  has  been  called  'ihe  king  of  poets/ 
and  AsptU  of  Tui.  In  the  same  century  flourUhed  the  ce- 
febralcd  Abu  l-ola,  surnamed  Alamt,  from  bis  blindness, 
trhfi  published  some  poems  in  witich  lie  professedly  iimfjiied 
the  poets  before  Molinmmed.  Abn-l  ola  left  tw a  disced t»*i, 
Fclokl,  who  wrote  same  exrellont  elegiac  poems  a  ml  I  bra 
him  Kbakant  who  gnuied  ^reat  reputalioft  by  hh  odes. 

At  the  hoirjnning  of  the  iwetfih  century  lived  AnwnrS 
[Anwari],  a  native  of  Khortiss'in*  nml  Reshidi  Ahd-el- 
Jolil,  -1  notive  of  Bnlkh  in  Khorassin.  In  the  ensuing 
century,  the  city  of  Shniiz,  which  ban  not  improperly  lieen 
cmlle^l  the  '  Athene?  of  Persia/  gave  birth  to  several  distin- 
guished jmets.  Of  thi»  number  was  the  celebrated  Skidl, 
who  left  behind  him  several  work^  both  in  prose  and  in 
Terse,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled  *  Ghuhst'm  '  (or 
bed  of  roseH),  a  sort  at  mystic  and  moral  poem,  of  which 
feveml  eflilions  and  tran'^taiions  have  been  m:ido,  [Sadk] 
Cotilemporary  with  Sadi  livc^d  Ferid-Lnl-diti  Attfir,  ihc 
author  of  a  very  v{\luaMe  collection  of  proverbs,  entitled 
'  Perulnameh  '  (ihe  book  of  the  council)*  a  complei:e  eth- 
tion  of  which  was  pubhshed  at  Paris  in  1B19,  under  the 
auperintenrlence  of  the  late  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  together  with 
many  others  of  hiis  poetical  work*.  Jehil-ed-dln  Rumt,  a  na- 
tive of  Balk  h  in  Khorass^n,  who  died  m  1 262,  is  considered  by 
Ih©  Persians  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  mystic  school. 
His  great  work,  entitled  *  Mesnavi'  (collection  of  distichs), 
ii  80  difficult  as  to  be  scarcely  hitclh^ible  without  the  help  of  a 
commoutary.  The  city  of  Shir'u  had  also  thehonour  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  most  elegant  lyric  poet 
of  Asia*  Shom?<-ed-t1hi,  surnamed  Ilafiz,  whose  works  are 
BufRcicnlly  known  to  Europeans  through  the  translations  of 
Uni'llcy^  Rewicz5iky,  Jisnes,  Von  Hnmmer,  &c.  [Haffz.] 
Abder-rahman  Ibn  Ahmed,  commonly  called  Nur-ed-ilbi 
Jfind,  from  Jam,  his  native  riiy,  the  author  of  the  *  Bcharis- 
Tfin/  is  also  one  of  the  most  prt»Iiflc  and  most  pleasing  of  the 
Persian  poet<5.  To  the  same  class  belongs  Abu  Mohammed 
Nit^ml.  who  flourished  towards  the  clojto  of  the  tuelflh 
centnt^,  and  is  Ihe  author  of  five  poems,  three  of  which, 
•Khosru  va  Sbirlu/  *  Leilah  va  Mejnvin,'  and  *  I^ikhander- 
bamcli  *  (or  this  book  of  Alexander!,  are  epic.  Some  tales 
nnd  fiibles  selected  from  one  of  his  works,  entitled 
•Makhsfen-nl-asrar,'  have  appeared  iti  the  orijjitial  and  with 
an  English  translation  in  the  *  Asiatic  Miscellany,*  Calc, 
ire^.  Sbeh&h-ed  flln  Abdallah  Bey fini,  surnamed  Merwa- 
rjdl,  or  'the  dealer  in  pearls/  owing  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
vers  i  ft  cation*  wrote  a  history  of  Sbah  Ismail,  and  a  collection 
of  orlus  and  other  poems,  entitled  *Munia  Al-ahbab*  (the 
companion  of  the  lovers),  be.^ides  a  metiicfil  romance  of 
Khosru  and  Shirin,  which  ho  left  unfintshed.  Ho  died 
in  1516.  To  the  lyric  poets  of  Persia  belong  also  the 
Turkish  emperor  Selim  I.,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Alluni, 
tnd  Shah  Feth  Ali.  Of  le?*s  distinguishet!  names,  we  might 
quote  thofte  of  Kbosni  of  Delhi,  Abu  Balta  of  Kermrm,  and 
W^ni,  by  each  of  whom  we  have  five  long  pmims;  Mir  Ali 
of  ShirvJin,  Ahmed  of  Kinvtn,  and  the  Amir  Stdeymfin, 
each  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Alexander 
(!skhati(lcr-nameh)  :  Sh4hi,  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Jdmi,  Ilatefl,  the  emir  Khosru,  Senai,  and  Tefaii  The 
readers  who  wish  To  obtain  information  un  ihe  erament 
poets  of  Persia  and  their  works  may  consult  the  *  Behanslfin  * 
(or  *pi'ing),  by  J  ami,  some  extracts  from  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Anthologia  Persica/  Vindovonn?,  1778;  the 

•  Kasbfu-rlh  dhaiiun  '  (or  bihliocfraphical  dictionary)  of 
Ili'iji  Khalfah,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Leipzig, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Professor  Flueqel;  the* Lives 
of  the  Persian  Poets/  by  Daulet  Shah  of  SamarkatitJ,  and 
the  coniinuiition  of  Sam  Mirza.  entitled  *  Tcdlikirab  ash- 
ahoar^i*  (see  the  extract  from  both  in  the  4th  vol.  Df'S  A^of. 
€i  ErL) ;  and  lastly,  the  '  Ate^khcde  *  (or  temple  of  fire),  by 
Loftali   Beg,  surnamed  Azir. 

The  hterature  of  the  Persians  abounds  inpro?©  fables  and 
moral  tales,  mostly  borrowed  from  the  1  udians.  Of  ibis  class  is 
a  Persian  translation  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,orBtdpai  [Bii> 
PAi],  entitled  *  Anwar-as-sohayli.'     Of  the  same  kind  is  the 

*  Mufarraj-al-knliib/  a  version*  or  rather  a  paraph  vase,  of 
the  Sanjicrit  Hitopadesa.  Abii  bfadhl,  the  viasir  of  the 
emperor  Akbar*  Iranslatcfl  from  the  Sanscrit  a  collection  of 
fables  attributed  to  Vishnu  Sarma,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of 'ly&r  danish.*  The  *  Bahar  Danuch/ by  Kiimjiit- 
uUah,  wa«  translated  into  En^Uiih  byJonaihar  Scoll,  und^.'r 
Ihe  title  of  'Garden  of  Knowledge,*  Lond.,  1  71)9,  3  vols.  S^'O. 
The  same  author  published,  in  180t»,  a  collection  of  tales, 
anecdotes^  and  letters,  iranjflated  from  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
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sian.    The  *Tootinaraeh'  for  tales  of  the  parrdi),  ^v  "  *  * 

sheb!,  were  printc*!  with  an  English  version  by  1 

Lond.,  ISOl,  who  translated  likewiKe  ibe  *PendcIi 

tor  counsels  of  Attar),   I^nd.,  IS09-I4,   12mo.     ^ 

also  Ihe  *Bakhtyar  Narneh  *  for  the  rt-vi  r.t'  t»  ..,--«  v 

and  the  ten  vizier*),  by  Sir  WilhaM 

8vo.,  Pers.  and  Engl.     Langl^s  publ; 

his  *Contes,  Sentences,  ct  Fables,  iir^c^  dca  on 

et  Per^ans.*  and  Mr.  Duncan   Forbes  has  lai- 

from  tilt!  Persian  a  romance  entitlefl  'The  Advenlurai  of 

Halun  Tau' 

lit  the  department  of  history  the  Persians  bavi*  ; 
some  works  which  would  do  honour  to  any  a^ie  " 
Mohammed  Ibn  Emir  Kiiovend  Sliah,  ben 
Europeans  as  Mirkhonfl,  wrote  a  work  in  sc\ 
entitled  'Ruzat-a^saiTi  fi  sirat  alAnbiya  va-l 
Kholftfa*  (or,  the  gnrcbi-n  of  purity,  of  the  1 
prophets,  kiujrs,  and  khalifs),  of  which.  V  ■ 
mcnts  given  fn  Wilken's  '  Chresloniallii  > 
1S05,  8vo»,  several  extracts  have  Injcnpul 
Vienna,  1792.  Jourdain  (N'tt.  et  Ert ,  ' 
in  1814,  the  history  of  Ihe  Ihraaelitcsor  A- 
extracied  likewise  from  the  work  of  Mirkliond.  lie  Saq 
gave  also  a  French  translation  of  his  tu^^iorv  of  the  Sasia- 
nian  princes  in  his  '  Mi^moires  snr  diverse*  Antiquum* dtfU 
Perse'  (Paris,  1793,  4to.);  andWilken  published  in  Pet^iD 
and  Latin  the  history  of  the  8atnanido»  f.Gott.,  IBOH,  4to.}. 
Lastly,  our  countryman  Mr,  D;ivid  Shea  has  lnmsl*le4. 
from  the  same  sources,  the  *  History  of  Persia,  ft-om  Kia»>- 
mars  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,'  Lond.^  15331 
6vo*  Mirkbond  died  in  N9M.  His  son  Khovend*mirOi 
y6th-ed'dln,  commonly  called  Khondemir,  who  inheritfi 
nis  father's  talents  wrote,  besides  the  *Kholas*>'*'  -  •'  *  '  '  W 
for   cream   of    the  histories),  a  general    hi-  led 

*  Habtbu-s-seyr*  (the  friend  of  Ihe  travellers),  '<D 

an  the  '  Ruxat-as-safa  *   by  his  father,  was  !  bf 

MaJLir  David  Price,  in  hi»  *  Chronological   i  ^jf 

Mohammedan  History/  Lond„  I811>2K  4to,     A  tr 
of  Tabari'.s  *Chrotiicle,Va  work  of  ihe  greatest  * 
Arabic,  was  accomplished  in  the  tenth  ccntii  ..u- 

med  BalamI,  a  vizir  of  Nuh  Ibn  Na^sr,  the    :  tive 

Samanides.      The  first  volume  has  been    ir  nio 

French  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Or  •  fi- 

tion  Fund.    The  'Lfibbtawivrikh*  (or  raai  )iy 

Yabya  Ibn  Abdallatif  of  Kazwtn,  who  «1  .iw 

considerml  an  evcollent  production.     Abu  iah 

Al-beydawt  wrote  a  universal  history  from  A*i  tn 

times  (A,D.  1276),  entitled  *Nidh&mii^t-ii»w  V.  ril 

necklace),  the  eighth  part  of  which,  u 

published  in  Persian  nnd  Lai  in  by  M  . .     .  jm 

Turan  Shah,  who  died  at  Ormuz  in  j;J7  7,  wrotis  a  *Sbtk 
N5meh'  tor  book  of  kings),  an  abstract  of  wh;ch  h  :^xtt 
in  the  work  of  the  Portuguese  traveller  Tcixeir  ^l* 

Amst.,  1610).     'Matlaa-as-saadeyn*  (the  rijiM  -fv- 

slellations)  is  a  htstory  of  the  kings  of  Persia  of  i : 
ofTimur,  by  an  author  of  the  nameof  Abd-er-mziu.  . 
Galland  translated  into  French,  but  his   version  wjis  ui'« 
printed.    Of  MoliBramed  Kasim  Ferisbtii,  an  hislortea  t 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  a  valuable  tjif 

which,  on  the  history  of    Hindustan,  \^'as  by 

Dow  (Lontl^  1768.  3  vols.  Ito.),  and  part  on  ^ 

Dcccan.  by  Jonathan  Scott  (Loud.,  1791,  2  Vlv 
entire  work  has  since   been  translated   liv    \ 
Bnggs(Lond.,    1R29,  4  vols.  Svo.),  who 
lished  a  lithographed  edition  of  the  oi  i^ 

RISHTA.] 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  William  Ouaeley  for  ntt  epltefut^ 
the  antient  history  of  Persia,  extracted  and  ti 
*Jehiin  Ara'  (Lond.,  1799),  and  to  Gladwin  f^ 
Jehanghir,*  a  very  valuable  work  on  the  histary  anii^tJ- 
graphy  of  Hindustan,  attributed  to  the  emperor  JvhsYiKhir. 
(Asiat.  MiicfiL)     But  by  far  the  most  ii  ^^tt 

the  history  of  India,   un'ilten  in  Persia i  ^tt 

Ndmeh,'  written,  by  the  command  of  th*.-  t  n  jr, 

by  his  vizier  Abij  I  fadbl.  who  was  put  to  Hr  '4. 

The  two  first  parts  of  this  work  contain  ^  '>■  ':tt 

sovereign  and  his  predecessors;   the  ihii  '  x^ 

Akbari'  (or  the  institutes  of  Akbar),conl;i  -li 

and   statistical   account   of  India,  with   i  m* 

formation  upon  other  inlerestmg  topics.  ^ 

sion  of  the  third  part  was  published  bv  '  x 

1777»  4trt, ;  ib,  1600»  8vo,;  and  Calcutta,   ,  .# 

Akbery.1    There  are  also  numerotis  wortu  cot3i|»r«ii«jadii$ 
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short  pexiudii  of  time,  or  the  blstory  of  single  dynasties  aiid 
single  reigns.  Tlje  *T4rikh  Al  Mtiaifer  *  conlams  a  histyry  €>f 
seven  pruiLresof  the  familyof  Mosafer.  Shah  Babur,  ar  Baber 
[B\BEK]»lhe  great  grina»ont>f  Tiniiir,  leflt  in  thoMo(;ul  lan- 
guage »orae  valuable  curamentariei  respecting  Hiuiluslan, 
which  were  translated  into  Pt^rsian  by  Abd-cr-rahinit  and 
tlienre  into  EnglUhhy  Dr.  Leyden  and  Er*kine»  Abd  er- 
raszak  wrote  a  hii^toryof  Shah  Rokh  (Timur^s  son>  and  his 
sucte^sors,  as  well  aj  an  account  of  his  own  entba&sy  to  China 
and  Hindostan,  a  French  Iranslalion  of  which  has  been  in- 
serted by  Lanj^l^ji  in  his  *  Collection  portative  des  Voyages* 
(Paris,  1:97-1835,  8vo.).  Mollab  Sheref-ed-din  All  Jezdi, 
who  died  in  1 446,  wrote  a  biography  of  Tiniur  full  of  fables, 
whieh  Piitis  de  la  CroI\  (Francois)  trandatcd  into  French 
(Ptiris.  1722,  4  vols.  12mo,>.  Sir  WiHiam  Jones  pubhabed 
likewise  a  French  translation  of  a  history  of  NiVdir  Siiab, 
written  by  his  liecretary  Muza  Mohanimed  Mahaiii  Khan, 
who  attended  him  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  [Nadir 
Skah.]  Gbdwin  translated  a  hi«>tory  of  the  same  monarch, 
eniilled  *  Necessary  Information/  by  Abd-el-kerira  of  Cash- 
mere»  of  whose  mlgrimage  to  Mecca  Lang  lei  has  given  an 
abstract  in  hia  '  Collection.'  A  history  of  the  same  monai^eh, 
from  Persian  sources,  was  publislied  by  Fiazer  (Lond.,  1742, 
fevoj,  Ab{i  Taleb  Al-buseyni  translated  into  Persian  the 
'Mulfazfit  Timnry'  (or  insiitutei  of  Timnr)»  whieh  this 
CJiiqueror  is  supposed  to  have  written  himself  in  tbe 
Jaghtai  dialect  This  work  was  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  White  {Oxf.,  J  783.  4toO.  It  was  then  published 
m  Persian  and  English  by  Stewart  (Calcutta,  1785,  folio)  ; 
and  lastly  an  English  version  by  Stewart  hafi  appeared 
(Lund.,  lH3a,  4to.). 

In  geography  the  Persians  may  be  said  to  have  derived 
most  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Arabs.  They  have  a 
tran^btion  of  the  work  of  Ibn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  yeo- 
grapher  of  the  ninth  century  [Haukai-],  as  well  as  of  the 
large  work  of  the  celebrated  Kazwin,  enlitletl  *  Aj&yibu-l- 
maklilukat*  (the  wonders  of  creation).  They  posse !is  also 
a  work  entitled  '  Heft  Iklim*  (seven  climatea>»  by  Ar-razl; 
there  is  an  Englidi  version  of  the  first- mentioned  work  by 
Str  William  Ouseley  (Lond.,  1800,  4 to.).  The  same  may  be 
said  of  medicine.  Geometry  and  astrot\omy  seem  however 
lo  have  been  cultivated  by  them  with  grei^ter  ardour.  Nasir  ed* 
din  of  Tua»  the  superintendent  of  the  obnorvatory  and  a=itio- 
iiomiCFil  academy  of  Maragha,  Iranslaled  into  Arabic  the 
woi  ks  of  Euehd,  which  were  afterwards  commented  upon  by 
M*\  miiu  ll;i»lLid.  [NASiEED-DtV-l  The  latter  author  com* 
passed,  at  the  command  of  Hulaku  Ilckban^  the  astronomical 
tables  known  by  his  name,  but  which  were  not  completed 
irntd  five  years  after  tliat  monarch's  death  (1263).  Other 
tables  were  drawn  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
twry,  by  order  of  Ulugh-hegh,  which  were  afterwatdi  pub- 
lished in  Persian  and  Ditin  by  Greaves  and  Hyde,  under  the 
litle  of  *  Tabulae  Longitudinum  et  Latitudinum  Stellar um 
FixarumexObservatione  Vlug  Beigi,*Oxon.,  1665,  4to.  A 
Persian  calendar*  under  the  title  of  *  Ruznamch  nauruz/ 
w lis  also  printed  in  the  cuUectiun  entitled  *  Viu^r  Beigi  Epo* 
ehae  celebriorei/  Pers.  et  Lat.,  by  Greaves  (Lond,,  16311), 
To  the  same  class  belong  Bek's  *  Ephemerides  Persarum 
per  totum  Annum*  (VindovonsD,  1695,  folio),  and  Welch's 
*Tabula>  Equinoctiales,'  Augsburg,  1676,  4to. 

The  vvoi  ks  on  ethics  are  very  numerous.  We  shall  only 
menlijn  the  '  Aklak-e  nisserl,*  so  called  from  its  author 
Nasor-ed-din  of  Tus,  a  translation  of  which  was  lately  an- 
nounci^d  by  the  Rev,  G.  Kcene;  and  the  *  Akhlake  jclali/ 
pubhshed  by  tlie  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  The  works  on 
theology  and  jurisprudence  are  no  less  numerous.  There 
is  a  Persian  translation  or  abridgement  of  the  Vedas,  en- 
titled 'Oupnekhat,*  a  French  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lishefl  by  Anquetd  du  Perron  (Paris,  1S04,  2  vols*  4loj. 
The  '  Dabisl&n  '  was  published  at  Calcutta,  in  IBll.  The 
commentaries  upon  the  Koran  are  chielly  in  Arahic. 

The  Persians  have  paid  great  attention  to  their  language, 
AS  the  great  number  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  exiant 
lufSciently  shows.  We  might  give  the  titles  of  many 
which  have  great  reputatiun  among  the  natives,  but  we  shaU 
merely  notice  the  small  Persian  and  Turkish  dictionary 
uf  Shabidt,  which  however  is  only  fit  for  beginners.  That 
of  Ardcahlr  has  a  higher  reputation,  as  well  as  the  *  Neamet- 
ullah*  tGracu  of  God),  used  by  Caslellus  in  the  composition 
of  the  Persian  part  of  bis  Lexicon  Hcpta^loton,  Lond.» 
1669.  But  the  must  ctdebrated  are  the  *  Ferhang  Jehim- 
ghir/  by  Jemali.'d-din  Huseyn  Ibn  Fakhr-ed-din,  who  de- 
dicated it  lo  the  emperor  J  ehin-ghir;  the*  Ferhang  Jewbari, 
P.  C,  No,  lU^y. 


supposed  lo  be  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  one,  by  JcuharS, 
which  was  published  at  Constantinople,  in  1742;  that  of 
Seid  Ahmed,  printed  at  the  same  place,  1 804 ;  and  On) 
Peri.ian  dictionary,  by  the  king  of  Oude,  calkd  '  llie  Seven 
Seas,'  and  published  at  Lucknore,  in  iti22,  fol. 

(SurWdliam  Jones,  fForks,  Lond.,  1S07;  Sir  William 
Ouseley  s  iVmdw  Miscellanies,  Lond,,  I7i>5  ;  OrientfU  Col^ 
lections,  by  the  same.  Loud,,  17^7;  FunJgruben  d^s 
Orients;  S'oiices  et  Exiraits  des  MSS.,  Stc,) 

Religion.— Xy\it  knowledge  of  the  ruligiun  of  the  antient 
Persians  is  principally  derived  from  iho  '  Zendavesta/  or 
sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  which  were  first  made  known 
lo  Euro[>eans  by  Anquelil  du  Perron  [Anqubtil],  and  have 
been  more  fully  explained  and  elucidated  by  Kleuker, 
Eugi^ne  Burnouf,  Olshausen,  Lassen,  and  other  modern 
scholars.  We  learn  from  these  books  that  the  inbabitanta 
of  the  antient  Iran,  which  comprised  Cabuhstan,  Sogdiana^ 
Bactria,  Media,  and  Persia,  were  originally  one  race  of  people, 
who  spoke  the  same  language  and  believed  in  the  same  reli- 
pon.  It  was  among  them  thai  Zerdusht,  commonly  called 
Zoroaster,  arose,  who  must  probably  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  reformer  of  the  antient  religion  than  as  the  founder  of  an 
entirely  new  system.  The  time  in  which  Zoroaster  lived 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute.  Hyde  and 
Kleuker  suppose  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Dtirius 
Hystaspes  ;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  assign  him  it 
Bactro-Mcdian  origin,  and  suppose  him  to  have  lived  long 
anterior  to  the  lime  of  Cyrus.  But  however  this  may  be,  his 
religious  system  became  the  dominant  religion  of  Western 
Asia  from  the  lime  of  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  Under  the  Macedonian  and  Parthiua 
monarchies,  the  do(!trines  of  Zoroaster  appear  to  have  beea 
considerably  corrupted  by  the  inlroducliun  of  foreign  opi- 
nions; but  on  t  he  re  -e  stab  1  ish  me  n  t  of  the  Pe  rsi  a  n  m  o  i  j  a  re  by 
by  Artaxerxes  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  sera  great 
exertions  were  made  to  restore  the  religion  of  the  Ptirsians 
to  its  primitive  purity.  The  exercise  of  every  other  worship 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  again 
became  the  dominant  faith  of  the  East,  till  the  rise  of  the 
Mohammedan  power,  and  the  conquest  of  Per^la  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century,  who  compelled  the  greater 
number  of  the  Persians  to  renounce  their  antient  fwith- 
Those  wdio  refused  lo  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestoisi 
tied  to  the  deserts  of  Kerman  and  to  Hindustan,  where  they 
still  exist  in  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Parseea  or 
Farsis,  a  name  derived  from  Pars  or  Fars,  the  antient  numi* 
of  Persia.  The  Arabs  call  ibein  Guobers  or  Khobers^^  which 
is  derived  from  the  Ai  abic  Kafir,  si.L;niry  ing  an  *  unbeliever/ 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  relij^ious  system  of  Zo- 
roaster may  he  explained  in  a  few  words.  He  taught  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  holy,  and  almighty  being,  who 
created  two  other  mighty  beings,  and  imparled  to  them  aa 
much  of  his  own  nature  as  seemed  goo^i  to  him.  Of  these-, 
Ormuzd  remained  faithful  to  his  creator,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  source  of  all  good  ;  while  Abriman  rebelled  against^ 
his  creator,  and  became  the  author  uf  all  the  evd  upun  the 
earth.  This  doctrint:  of  a  guud  and  an  evil  principle  wa& 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  antient 
Persians.  Ormuzd  created  man  and  supplied  bim  with  all 
the  materials  of  happinoss  \  but  Ahriman  marred  this  hap- 
piness by  introducing  evil  into  the  world,  and  creating 
savage  beasts  and  poisonous  reptiles  and  plants.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  evil  and  good  are  now  mingled  together  in 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  followers  of  good  and  evil 
—  the  adherents  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — now  carry  ou 
incessant  war;  but  Ibis  stateof  things  will  not  last  forever; 
the  time  will  cuine,  when  the  adherents  of  Ormuzd  shail 
everywhere  be  victorious,  and  Ahriman  and  his  foUowera 
be  consigned  to  darkness  for  ever.     [Ahimanes.] 

The  relijrious  rites  of  the  antient  Persians  were  exceed- 
ingly simple.  The)  usedneithertemples,  altars,  nor  statues, 
and  performed  their  sacrifices  on  the  tops  of  mountains- 
Cllerodot.,  i.  13L)  They  adored  fire,  light,  and  the  sun  oa 
emblems  of  Ormuzd,  the  source  of  all  light  and  purity,  but 
did  not  regard  them  as  independent  deities.  The  religioua 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  regulated  by  a  powerful  sacerdotal 
class,  called  the  Magi.     [Magi.] 

A  full  account  of  the  religious  usages  of  the  Parsees  of 
India  is  given  uy  Herbert   m  his  *  Travels,'  and  by  Nie- 
buhr.     The  practice  of  exposing  the  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures,  which  is  described  by  both  of  these  travellejf* 
agrci^H  with  what  Hero<lotus  (i,  141^)  «ays  of  the  Magi,  at 
alijo  Strabo  (p.  735,  Cat.). 
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There  are  a  few  followera  of  the  ftntient  religion  exbtin 
m  tlie  present  day  in  Persia,  but  they  are  in  u  c^egradei 
and  oppressed  condilioiu  Sir  R.  K,  Porter  remark*  ( Travrts, 
Tol.  li, p.  46),  ihul  *frotu  iheresttuintb  afid  fewf  umler  which 
they  have  been  held  for  ao  many  generations,  both  the  doe- 
trines  of  their  fniih  and  the  most  soletnu  ritei*  of  their 
worship  have  sunk  into  noihmg  more  tlmn  a  fvw  husiy 
prayers  muttered  lo  the  sun  as  supreme  God;  and  wlial 
they  call  commemorative  ceremonies  are  now  only  &ad  coii- 
fused  shudows  of  their  former  religious  fe^livuls/  At  Bom- 
bay however  the  Parsees  are  a  very  active  and  rich  cla&a. 
They  ai*o  in  faet  the  proprietora  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  They  are  described  by  Lord  Valeniia  {Travels, 
toh  ii.f  p.  If 4)  aa  *  generous  add  i^plendid  in  the  higher 
arder!»,  and  in  the  lower,  active  and  intelhgeni,  far  suriasa* 
ing  as  servanu  either  Musftulmauns  or  Hindoois.  They 
tDostlr  speak  English  with  propriety.  In  their  pei^tns  they 
areaWndsorae  race,  fairer  than  the  natives,  though  not 
possesjiin^  the  clear  akin  of  the  Europeans.  In  their  mail' 
tiers  they  are  uniformly  conciliatory  and  mild.  Tliey  have 
numerous  temples  to  firts,  but  thuir  priests  have  no  authority 
in  temporal  concerm*,  nor  much  spiritual  conth>L' 

(Hyde,  Veterum  Permrum  ft  Magorum  ReligioniM  HU- 
toria;  Rhode,  Die  Hetlt^H  Saire  ^<fr  alt  en  BaktrieTt 
Medftr,  und  Perter,  oder  dck  Zentholks^  1820;  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  c.  8  ;  Hotren's  Researchei,  &c.,  *  Asiatic 
Nations,*  vol  i.»  n.  36fi  392,  Engl.  IransL ;  Herbert's  TrtiveU; 
Niiibuhr,  Reheoeirhreihung  ttach  ArMen^  Stc,  vol.  ii. ; 
Anquelii  du  Perron^  Kleuker*s,  Olshauien'd,  and  Eugene 
Burnoufii  edihuns  at  the  Zendavesia.) 

Hiitory, — The  only  credible  and  consiiitent  account  which 
we  possess  relative  to  the  early  annals  of  Persia  is  that  de- 
rived from  Grecisn  writers:  for  though  a  correspondence 
can  perhaps  occasionally  be  traee<l  between  these  stalemen  t^ 
and  the  traditions  uf  the  Pi^hdadian  and  Kuianiaii  dyuiis- 
lies  preserved  by  Mirkhond  and  Firdusi,  the  incidents  of 
the  latter,  and  the  marvel luus  exploits  and  length  of  reign 
(sometimes  extended  to  three  or  four  centuries)  iiUnbuted 
lo  several  of  the  monarchs,  cla-is  thera  rather  with  mytho- 
logical tales  or  romanfu?*  of  chivalry,  Ihiui  with  the  sol>er 
records  of  history.  At  the  earliest  period  uf  winch  any  trace 
is  preserved,  Persia  appears  lo  have  formed  a  province  of 
the  great  Assyrian  empire,  on  t!ie  disruption  of  which  it 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Medes.  Dejoces,  the  founder 
of  the  Median  monarchy  (ubout  709  b.c),  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  to  be  the  Kiii-Kaus  of  Omntal 
ttory :  though  others  have  held  this  name  to  be  synonymous 
wtlh  Cyaxares,  who,  a  century  later,  expelled  the  Scythians 
(or  Tian^Oxian  Turks)  from  Southern  Asia.  Astya^es 
(Kai-Kobad?),  Ihe  snecessor  of  Cyaxares,  was  dethroned 
(66U)  by  Cyrua  (Kai  Khosru  ?),  who,  acc^jrdmj^  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  his  jfrantUon  by  his  daughter  Mundane,  and  who 
not  only  est abh shed  the  oseendancy  of  the  Persians  over  the 
MedeSp  but  by  hva  victory  over  Croesus,  kin^jof  Lytlia,  which 
terminated  (546)  the  dynasty  of  theMormnudaj  in  Asia  Minor, 
»nd  by  his  conquest  in  538  of  Babylon  and  its  dependencies^ 
With  Phoenicia,  extended  his  empire  to  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Syrian  Sea,  This  great  prince  perished  (j'i9)  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythians,  probably  beyond  the  Oxus; 
and  wtis  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses  (529-21),  who  sub- 
dued Egypt,  On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  usurped  by  a 
Mai^ian.  who  pcrtionated  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
monarch:  but  this  miposior  was  destroyed  by  the  nobles, 
who  raised  tu  Ihe  thruiie  one  of  their  own  body,  Darius  Hys- 
tespes  (Gushta'^p?).  In  his  reign  (521-485)  the  empire 
wai*  divided  into  satrapies,  and  regular  taxes  introduced: 
Babylon  revolted,  and  the  walls  were  destroyed-  and 
though  a  Persian  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Darius 
himself,  against  Scythia  was  a  failure,  the  acknowledge- 
ment by  Macedonia  and  Thrace  of  Persian  supremacy  ev- 
tended  ihe  empire  into  Europe.  The  revolt  of  the  Asiatic 
looians  (301)  and  the  aid  given  them  by  Athens,  was  the 
^H  orrgm  of  the  long  wars  of  Greece  and  Persia.  The  defeat 
^H  tt  Marathon  (490)  of  a  Persian  force  sent  against  Athens, 
^"  showed  the  determination  and  military  skill  of  the  Greeks 
I  to  he  formidable ;  and  hence  resulted  the  famous  expcdi- 

I  lion  which,  in  480,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius 

I  (485-64),  conducted  in  person  against  Greece,    Herodotus 

I  stales  it  to  have  consisted  of  above  five  millions  of  men,  in- 

I  cludmgan  army  of  1,700,000  infantry  and  bO.OUO  cavalry, 

I  and  a  Heet  of  J  200  ships.    But  this  stupendous  host,  thoug'h 

I  ?  ravaged  Attiea  and  burnt  Athens,  sustained  a  signal  naval 

k  ■""^"" ■ 


at  Salamis*  and  tlie  folio  wing  year  (47  9),  afterXerxeu  ' 


had  returned  to  Asia,  the  land  and  sea  forces  were  discom- 
Qted  in  the  two  battles,  fought  on  the  san  f  Platsa 

in  Bteotia,  and  Mycale  on  the  coast  of  /  r.    The 

Persians  were  now  driven  fh>m  Europe;  ani  Atrxes,  who 
became  more  voluptuous  and  cruel  afier  this  disaster.  Wii 
murdered  by  the  captain  of  his  guards  (464). 

During  the  l<>n^  reigu  of  his  son  Artaiences  LongiiBa- 
BUS  (Ardaiihir  Diiaidast  of  Mukhond,  ^"''  ^  --'bablythe 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture),  the  power  of  V  crptUj 

declined  :  the  king  was  hurled  in  the  sx^va  th*-  tils' 

lant  satraps  yielded  only  a  nominal  ^vm 

in  continual  revolt, and  the  Asiatic  G;  a^- 

nised  as  indejiendent  by  the  peace  i44i^>  whicii  iruded  the 
Grecian  war.  The  short  reigns  of  Xerxes  11.  and  Soedianui 
occupy  only  a  year  (425) :  and  the  rule  of  Dariua  II ,  sur* 
named  Nothus  (424-405),  presents  only  revnhs  at  heme, 
and  intrigues  with  Greece,  where  an  till  ^  fonnei 

with  Sparta  against  Athens  (411),     E^:  *    off  tht 

yoke  alt«gether  in  414,  and  remained  indi-i.-ti  it  lu  for  sixty* 
Ave  years.     Ariaxeraes  II.,  sumamed  Mnetnon,  succeeded 

(405  359);  and  his  younger  brother  Cyr-        " ^,  H 

the  Instigation  of  their  mother  Parysatis  ,  U 

dethrone  him  by  the  aid  of  an  army  cf  Gi^ — .,  .„^..^,,*;^ 
was  defeated  and  killed  (401)  at  the  battle  of  Co  oajia,  intU 
plains  of  Babvlonia,an  engagement  which  was  follow^  by  tJM 
memorable  lletreat  uf  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  a  war  vicli 
Sparta,  which  commenced  in  400,  the  integrity  of  the cmpin 
was  threatened  by  the  suct^essesi  of  Agesilaus,  who,  in  lUret 
campaigns (396-4),  advanced  far  mto  Asia  •  but  by  f<>fnfnt^O| 
a  coalition  in  the  heart  of  Greece  agE^ I  an 

was  enabled,  in  387*  to  conclude  the  o  d 

Antalcida;*,  by  which  Peisia  recovered  iljc  Iji  -jod 

Cyprus,  thouj^h  the  \aiter  was  not  reduced  till  u  ^n 

War,  The  accession  of  his  son  Ochu*,  or  Anaxei^t^  HI 
(who  confirmed  his  power  by  the  slaughter  of  all  his^ro 
thersj,  was  fallowed  by  revolts  in  Asia  Minor,  Synviad 
other  provinces;  but  the  former  was  betrayed  by  tu  leader 
OronteH,  and  Syria  was  reduced  t3."»l  k  hv  « )t  hnw  in 
who  destroyed   Sidoii,  and  advance  tx.[ 

the  king  Nectanebus,  and  reunited  Ni  the 

sian  empire  (350).  After  these  succeMie!»,  O 
himself  to  indolence  and  luxury,  le^iviug   th*  _ 

in  the  hands  of  his  favourite  f;eneral.  Mentor  the  RiivHiiait, 
and  a  eunuch  named  Bagoas,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
poisoned  in  338.  Bagoas  now  placed  Arssi?^  the  t)t\lf  su^ 
viving  son  of  Darius,  on  the  throne,  but  d^poied  and  mti^ 
deretlliim  two  years  afierwardw*  when,  the  male  Unc  at  the 
royal  family  being  extinct,  he  invested  Danus  111,  lu^ 
named  Codomannus  (a  great-giandson,  h\  '  ^  '■\j^ 
rins  Noihus),  with   the  vacant  dignity.  n* 

menced  liis  rei«[n  (336-301  by  nddmg  hitu^^  ,;  ..*  . 
Bagoas :  but  the  invu^jon  of  his  douiintoiis  by  Alcxi 
the  Great,  in  334,  left  hitn  little  opporiuniTy  for  the  exei 
of  sovereignty.  By  three  ^reat  battled  (Gninietis,  3II| 
Issus,  333;  und  Arbela.  331)  ihc  Persian  empire  was  «► 
terly  overlhrowa;  und  the  unfortunate  Dorm*,  flying  froa 
the  arras  of  Alexander,  was  murdered  (330)  by  liis  OH 
servants,  while  the  whole  extent  of  hi^  domimona  ftiotn 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Mi 
man  conqueror. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  and  the  dismc'isbenniBt 
of  his  vast  terfi lories  t     '  '     "  '    "         '     "  ruf 

the  founder  of  the  >  S«- 

leucus  Nicator  (3  l2-i^v* ..  imp*  ,.  uj^  =  ut;ij  ^.i  •■■^ 

\\\A  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Anliochus  S 
in  the  reijin  of  AntujchusTheos  ('2r»l*4fe),  ..  ^.  i - 

l>endence  reappenied  in  the  foundation  of  i  ;  /'  >iia 
kingdom  in  the  country  of  Hyrcunia  (Deitein  M      n 

deran)  by  Arsaces  (Ashk?),  the  first  of  the 
ArsacidfF,  of  which  thirty  monarchs  reijjned  i 
each  bearing  the  title  of  Arsares,  in  addition  lo  l  ii 

name.  Arsaces  1.  reigned  only  two  yean*^  V2  50-4^  :o 

cessorTiridaies  L  (24b-16)esta!    '  hj 

defeating  and  taking  prisoner(2  Ji 

Callinicus  J  and  under  Artabanus  i.  r^'io-i  hoj  iLub  ^  - 

firmed  by  a  treaty  with  Antiochus  the  Great*     AT      ' 
reiprns  of  Priapatius  (196-181)  and  Phraates  1.(1 
Mahridates,  or  Pacorus  1.  (1*4-136),  extended  thw  V 
power  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  In^   -    ■•  »     ■    » 
prisoner  Demetrius  IL  of  Syria,  wliu  li* 

lories;  and  the  death  of  Antiochus  ^  . ,. , ^ xi 

with  his  army  (t'28)  in  an  attack  on  Phrautes  li.^  dttiarraii 
the  Syrian  kings  firom  further  aggressions.     Phriai^»  ifld 


bis  enecess&r  Artabanut  IT.  both  fbll  \n  battle  agtinat  tbe 
Tnns  Oxians  or  Turks;  but  these  predatory  hordes  wer« 
repelled  by  Mithridates  IL,  whose  embassy  to  Sylln( 92)  wa* 
Ihe  first  iniercourse  between  Parthia  and  Rome.  The  rettrns 
of  Mnasciras  f 87-76 ».  Sinatroces  (76-68),  PUraales  111. 
(68-fiO),  and  Mitbridatea  III.  ( 60-54 >,  were  occupied  by  con- 
tinual civii  wars* :  but  ibe  sway  of  Orodes  1,  (i»4-37),  who 
had  dethroned  and  put  to  death  his  brollier  Mithridates,  was 
diatiuguLsbed  by  the  ^rst  war  with  Rome,  and  the  defeat 
mnd  slaughter  of  Cra&sus  with  bis  legions  on  the  plain  of 
CarrhfB  (531.  In  invading  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  however, 
the  Pan hiana  were  repulsed  by  Ventidius  (38);  bul  this 
defeat  was  avenged  by  Phraates  IV.  (B.C.  37,  to  a.d.  4>  on 
Mark  Antony^  who  ou!y  escaped  from  Parthia  (36)  with  tbo 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Some  years  later  how- 
ever Phraatea  opened  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome,  and 
•ven  sent  bis  sons  to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus. 
The  death  of  Phraaies  was  fallowed  by  anarchy  and  dissen- 
tion  :  Phraatat-es.  Orodes  II. ,  and  Vo nones  L.  occupied  the 
throne  for  short  periods  ;  and  under  Artabanus  III.  (14*44) 
the  monarchy  began  rapidly  to  decline^  the  Romans  even 
occupied  the  country  for  a  abort  time,  and  proclaimed  Tiri- 
dates^  one  of  the  Ari^acidED,  a&  king  ;  but  Artabanus  reco- 
vered his  throne  on  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  atiitilianes  of 
tho  usurper.  The  reiifna  of  Bardanes  (Werdan?)  (44-47), 
Gotarzes  (47-50),  and  Vonones  11.  (50-52),  contain  nothing 
worthy  notice  excepting  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  nominate  a  prince  named  Meherdates 
in  place  of  Gotarzes  ;  but  under  Vologescsl.  (52-90)  a  long 
war  with  Rome  was  of^castoned  by  disputes  relative  to  Ar- 
menia, which  were  settled  (65)  by  Tindates,  brother  of 
Vologeses,  accepting  the  Armenian  kingdom  as  a  fief  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  alliance  remaintKl  un- 
broken under  Pacorus  (90- 107);  but  the  reigns  of  Cusroes, 
I  or  Khosru  (107-121),  Vologe8eslL(l21-l49),  VologesesIIL 
(149-191),  and  Vologeses  iV.  (191-209),  were  markeil  by 
Blmost  continual  wars  with  Rome,  Ctet^iphon,  the  capital  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severus  in  19S;  and  these  contests,  thoutfh  they 
I  occasioned  no  loss  of  territory,  greatly  weakened  ibe  declining 
!  monarchy.  Under  VoSogeses  V,  (209*16)  civil  wars  were 
I  superadded  to  the  attacks  of  the  Romans ;  and  his  successor 
I  Arduan,  or  Artabanui*  IV,  (216-26),  after  mainlaining  him- 
aelf  for  ten  years  against  domestic  revolts  and  foreign  inva- 
sions, was  defeated  and  killed,  A,ti.  225,  in  the  last  of  three 
battles  against  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardasljtr,  surnamedBabegan, 
or  the  son  of  Babek,  a  native  of  Fars,  or  Persia  Proper,  who 
overthrew  both  the  Parthian  constitution  and  monarchy, 
and  established,  with  the  dynasty  of  the  BassanidsD,  a  new 
order  of  thing>i  in  the  East, 

The  erection  of  the  Smsanian  dynasty  commences  a  new 
mn.  in  the  history  of  Persia  (which  antiont  appellation 
henceforward  replaces  that  of  Piirthia),  and  from  this  period 
the  native  annaU  begin  to  supply  comparatively  authentic 
materials.  The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardashtr  Babegan^ 
after  he  attained  undivided  power  (226-42),  was  occupied, 
excepting  a  short  war  with  the  Romans,  in  regulating  his 
new  dominions,  and  re-establishing  in  all  iis  antient  splen- 
dour the  Magian  Taiih,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  reli- 
gions; and  his  memory  continued  to  be  venerated  as  long 
AS  his  d esc L'ndants  occupied  ibo  throne,  both  as  the  restorer 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  and  religion,  and  as  a  legislator 
whose  enactments  and  maxim<»  of  government  were  consi- 
4ered  as  the  fundamental  institutions  of  Ihe  country.  His 
•on  Shah  poor,  or  Sapor  I,  (242-73),  was  a  fierce  and  warlike 
prince,  who  conquered  Armenia,  and  by  his  victory,  in  260, 
over  the  emperor  Valerian  (wiio  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his 
army,  and  died  in  captivity),  taught  the  Romans  to  respect 
and  fear  the  arms  of  Persia.  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  (^ppadocia 
were  laid  wasie  with  ruthless  severity;  Antioch  was  taken 
and  plundered,  but  thelattor  part  of  his  reign  was  less  for- 
tunate: Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  and  his  celebrated 
wife  Zenobia,  deAed  his  arms,  and  Aurelia^n  re-established 
the  Roman  frontier  in  the  East, 

The  reigns  of  Hormuz  or  Hormisdas  I,  (273*4),  of  Va- 
riiTies  or  Bab  ram  L  (274-7),  Bah  ram  11,  (277-94).  and 
Bahram  111.  (294)»  present  no  incident  of  importance  ex- 
cept the  unlbrtunate  Rijman  war  in  the  weak  r«ign  of  the 
second  Bahram,  in  which  Persia  was  only  saved  from  ruin 
Ijy  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  Carus,  Narsi,  or  Narses 
(2U4  3911,  vindicated  for  a  time  the  renown  of  the  Persian 
arms  by  a  signal  victory  (296)  over  Galerius;  but  in  the 
next  campaign  the  Persian  forces  w$r?  surprised  and  de- 


stsojed  b J  the  EomuHft  aad,  bf  Qia  fwaa  lawlBiii  Im  I 
Narset  ceded  Armenia  and  five   pnmmtm  mm  «# 
Tig;na.    The  reign  of  Hormtadas  IL  (Ml-#»  wtm 

but  ihe  lonir  and  splendid  rule  of  his  MSlbvmeiift  mm  a^ 
stieeeasor  Sbahpoor,  or  Sapor  the  Great  4l#V^M|»  whm  wmB 
acknowledged  as  king  even  beCore  1it»  btrtib  (fiilbea.  i^ 
Xfiii.),  revived  the  antient  glorieaof  tlieniQiiifibr*  fiakM 
war  with  the  Romans  (337-63)  waa  contesled  viUi  1^  vhoS 
force  of  the  two  empires^  and  with  vazied  aonnni,  la  ilm 
battle  of  StDgara  (24di  Sbaiipoor  iriumpiied  omm  Ibe  cqi* 
peror  ConsUntius ;  aod  the  inva«ioa  of  Ptrtia  hf  bia  taa* 
cesser  J  ulian,  which  thremteoed  the  dJamembenBeol  of  Iba 
kingdom,  was  frustrated  by  ibe  death  of  tbal  priaet  aad  Ibe 
cowardice  of  his  successor,  who  purchased  a  safe  reiieat  be 
the  peace  of  Dura  (363),  which  restored  Armenia  and  aB 
the  cessions  mode  by  Nanea.  with  the  imprfKoabla  fertrem 
of  Nisibis.  The  wisdom  of  Shahpoor  la  govifuaent  wae 
equal  to  his  valour  in  war;  and  the  kingdom  eofilitiiMd  ta 
peace  and  prosperity  throughout  theretgnsof  the  neat  ihrai 
monarchs,  Artaxerxes  or  Ardashir  U,  (3au-b5|y  bhaJimiar 
IL  (385-90),  and  Bahram  or  Varanes  IV„  iumamed  KiV* 
manshah  (390-401),  the  founder  of  the  city  of  that  nana. 
Yezdejerd  L  (Isdigertes)  engaged  in  no  foreign  wan,  bat 
his  reign  (401-21)  was  disturbed  by  religioui  diMcniiooa 
tlie  Magi  murmured  at  the  toleration  and  favour  tthowo  kf 
the  king  to  the  Christians,  and  his  friendihip  for  theGreea 
emperor  Arcadiua  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  Utter  en- 
trusted to  him  the  guardianship  of  hii  sonTheodosius:  but 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  with  which  hi*  Hon  Bahram 
v.,  Bumamed.  from  his  love  of  the  chase.  Gour,  or '  the  Wild 
Ass,'  commenced  his  reign,  led  to  a  short  and  indeci»ive  war 
with  the  Romans,  The  subsequent  sway  of  this  prince  was 
glonou.s  and  popular;  after  repulsing  with  great  loss  an  in^ 
va^ionof  the  Turks  of  Trans-Oxiana,  he  extended  his  realm 
to  the  frontiers  of  India ;  and  his  extraordinary  personal 
prowess  has  preserved  his  memory  to  the  present  day  in 
Persia  as  a  favourite  hero  of  romance.  He  perished  acoi- 
dentally  in  hunlinif,  leaving  the  crown  to  hii>  son  Yezdejerd 
IL  (surnamed  Sipah-Dost, or,  the  ' Soldier's  Friend^),  whose 
reign  of  sixteen  years  (442-58)  was  a  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  On  his  deaths  his  younger  son  Hormuz  III. 
mounled  the  throne,  but  was  speedily  expelled  by  bts  elder 
brother  Firoujt,  or  Perezes,  who  hadlieeii  furnished  with  an 
army  by  the  Khan  of  the  White  Huns,  or  Turks  of  Trans- 
Oxiana.  Firouz  however  returned  this  sen'ice  by  attacking 
the  dominions  of  bis  benefactor:  in  his  tlrsl  invasion  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  but  released  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Khan.  In  a  second  attempt  the  Persian  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  their  perBdious  king  left  among  the 
slain,  after  reigning  twenty  four  years  (458-82),  Hts  son 
Palasb,  the  Valens  of  the  Greeks,  reigned  only  four  years; 
but  his  brother  and  successor  Cavades,  or  Kobad  (486-531), 
though  his  addiction  to  the  libertine  tenets  of  Mazdak  cost 
him  a  four  ycais'  dethronement  (497-501)  in  favour  of  hia 
brother  Jamasp.  eventually  retrieved  the  kin^cdom  from  the 
vassalage  to  the  Huns,  in  which  the  fate  of  Firouz  had  left 
it,  and  waged  a  successful  war  with  the  Greek  emperor 
Anastasius;  and  his  son.  the  illustrious  Khosru  Nu».herwan 
(531-79),  raised  the  Sassanian  empire  io  its  highesi  pinnacle 
of  grandeur  and  prosperity.  For  the  details  of  his  long  and 
glorious  reign  we  refer  to  the  article  Khosru.  He  corned 
his  arms  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  the  Sutlej,  and 
the  Jaxarles.  Trans-Oxiana,  the  Punjab,  and  great  part  of 
Arabia,  obeyed  his  mandates.  Persia  was  divided  into  four 
great  vice- royalties,  and  the  excellence  of  the  internal  admi- 
nistration, in  which  the  kmg  was  aided  by  his  celebrated 
minister  Buzurg'Mihir.  has  earned  for  him  the  proud  appel- 
lation of  'Just.'  But  the  last  years  even  of  Nusherwan  wera 
clouded  by  reverses,  and  bis  unworthy  son  Hormuz  (57d- 
90),  after  losing  all  the  conquests  of  his  father,  forfeiied  his 
throne  and  life  in  a  popular  revolt  headed  by  Bahram- 
Tchoubeen,  a  general  who,  after  saving  Persia  from  the 
Turks,  had  been  basely  disgraced  by  the  king.  Bahram 
attempted  to  ascend  ibe  throne,  but  Khosru- Per wiz,  son  ol 
Hvjrmuz,  easily  rei-overed  his  inheritance  (590-628)  by  lh« 
aid  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  on  whose  dethronement  and 
death  (602)  Khosru  attacked  the  Roman  empire,  under  ibe 
pretence  of  avenj^ing  his  ally,  and  in  sixteen  years  restored 
the  Persian  empire  to  the  limits  under  Xerxes,  by  the  coa- 
quest  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt:  but  these  surcessee 
were  transient,  and  Khosru,  after  having  been  m  turn  driven 
from  his  palaces  by  the  victories  of  Heraclius^was  murdered 
bv  his  own  son  Shiruvoh.  or  Si  roes.    The  parricide  survived 
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tits  father  onlf  six  montbi,  and  in  four  years  of  confusion 
and  civil  war  the  throne  was  filled  by  six  kings  and  iwo 
queens,  till  the  accession  of  Yezdcjerd  111.,  in  the  same 
year  (632)  in  xvhich  Persia  wa*  attacke<!  by  tbe  Arabs,  then 
commencing  the  career  of  Mohammedan  conquesL     The 
fate  of  the  kin^domt  weakened  by  internal  disS'cnsions^  was 
decided  by  the  battles  of  Cade.«^ia  (63^)  and  of  Nehavend 
(641),  the  last  of  which,  though  the  king  survived  in  the 
condition  of  a  fugitive  ten  years  longer*  subverted  at  once 
the  Rassantan  power  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 
For  more  thun  two  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quer, the  national  history  of  Persia  presents  an  entire  blank. 
The  Persians  imbibed  the   religion  and  literature  of  the 
Arabs,  to  whom  ihey  imparted  in  return  their  civilijjation  and 
luxury  ;  but  the  country  was  only  a  province  in  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs,  and  followed  implicitly  tbe  revohi lions  of  I  be 
Ommiyadcs  and  Abbasides*  [Ar\bia;  Abha9ides;  Moors.] 
But  with  the  decay  and  division  of  the  power  of  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Faithful,  tbe  spirit  of  independence  reviveJ, 
and  the  re'establishmentofthe  kingdom  may  be  dated  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Sofarian  dynasty  by  Yakub  Ibn  Lais, 
who  about  868  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  ealiph,  and 
fixed  at  Shiras  the  capital  of  a  dominion  including  nearly 
*ll  Persia*     But  his  brother  and  successor  Araer  was  sub- 
dued,  in  900,  by  the  Tartar  family  of  the  Samanides,  who 
ruled  Khoraj^san  and  Tkans-Oxiana  till   999,  while  Western 
Persia  again  acknowledged  for  a  few  years  a  precarious  alle- 
giance to  the  caliph,  till  the  mter  disruption  of  the  Abbaside 
power  threw  it,  about  936,  intf>  the  hanils  of  the  three  sons 
of  Bouyah,  Amad-ed-doulah»  Rukned-doulah,  and  Moazit- 
od'doulah,  who  shared  the  kingdom  among  them  ;    while 
the  last-named  occupied  Baa;dad.  and  exercised,  under  the 
title  of  Emfr-al-Omanl,  absolute  control  over  the  person 
and  remaining  territory  of  the  caliph.     After  the  death  of 
Amad-ed-doulah,  nearly  all  the  dominions  of  the  Bout/a/i 
<sometime9  called  Deilemi}  dynasty  wt^re  rcuniicd  under 
his  nephew  or  successor  Adhad,  or  A2ed-cd-doulah»  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  princes  of  hia  time,  whose 
reign  of  ihiriy-four  years  t949»B'2;  is  the  ^ra  both  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  family  and  t>f  the  prosperityof  Persia.  His  suc- 
cessors again  divided  the  kingdom,  and  wasled  their  strength 
irt  internal  dissensions,  during  which  a   number  of  petty 
principaUries  rose  to  independence.    One  principal  branch 
of  the  Bouyahs  continued  however  to  retain  Bapdad  and  the  ' 
dignity  of  Emtr-al-Omai^,  raising  and  deposing  the  pon- 
titi'caliphs  at  their  pleasure;  but  the  oiher,  whuli  ruled   in 
Eastern  Persia,  was  subdued,  in   1 028,  by  Mahmood,  who 
thirty  years  earlier  had  founded  the  miglity  dynasty  of  the 
Ghainevides  in  Cabul  and  Kborassan,  on  the  rums  of  the 
Sassanian  power,  and  had  carried  ihu  Moslem  arms,  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  heart  of  India,     All   Persia  seemed  on 
the  i>oini  of  falling  into  the  liands  of  this  conqueror  and  his. 
family,  when  the  prize  was  snalched  from  llicir  m  asp  by  the 
descent  from  Central  Asia  of  the  Seljovkian  Turks,  who, 
originally  received  as  vassals  by  tbe  Ghaznevide  prince^soon 
asserted  their  independence,  and  after  defeating  Masaood,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Mahmood,  a.d.  1040,  in  a  great  battle 
near   Nishapur,    com|7elled    llio    Ghaznevides    to    confine 
themselves  to  Afj^hanistan  and  Iheir  Indian  conquests,  and 
placed  Iheir  own  sultan,  Toffrul-Bcg,  in  possession  of  Persia, 
to   which   (1055)   he   added    Bagdad    and    Irak,  wiili    the 
guardianship  of  the  caliphate,  deposing  the  Erair-al-Omarii 
Malek-Hahieem,  the  last  of  ihe  house  of  Bony  ah.  The  reigns 
of  Alp- Arsian.  the  nephew  niid  auecessor  of  fo^rul  ( 1 0G3'72>» 
and  his  son  Jelal-ed-deeu  Malek  Shah  (1072'1I2X  raised  the 
Perso-Turkisb  monarchy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour  and 
glory.  [Alp-Arsl\n.]  The  Greek  emperor  Romanus  was  de- 
feated and  taken,  ami  Armenia  subdued  by  Alp-Arslan  :  the 
rule  of  his  son  extended  over  great  part  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Tartary.  while  internal  prosperity  was  secured  by  the  wise 
administration  of  the  famous  vixier  Nizam-al  mutk ;  and  the 
reformation   of  the  calendar,  by  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Jelaleean  sora  (March  15,  1079),  shows  that  the  pror^ress  of 
science   kept  pace  with  that  of  conquest.     But  the  unity 
of  the  empire  was  dissolved  at  the  death  of  Malek  Shah  : 
his  sons  divided   and   disputed   the   provinces   of  Persia  [ 
minor    brauRbes   ruled  in  Kerman,  Anatolia,  and  Syria; 
and  when  Sandjar,  the  youngest  and  most  warlike  of  the 
sons  of  Malek  Shah,  succeeded,  about  1 1^0,  in  establish- 
ing  his  own  supremacy  over    most  of  the  eastern   parts. 
the    provinces    of   Aierbijan,  Fars»    Larisian,  &c.,    were 
firtually    independent   under    petty    princes    bearing    the 


the  »nltan»  bad  aspured  to  hereditary  Ttile ;  while  in  the 

mountain  country  immediately  sooth  of  the  Ca^pmn,  the 
infamous  sect  of  IsraaiHs,  or  Assa&sins  [A ssasst Pf s],  hud  stab- 
sisicd  from  the  lime  of  Malek  Shah.  After  tbe  death  af 
Santljar  (115*5)  civil  wan*  reconaraenced  among  the  Sd* 
jookian  princes,  of  which  the  rahphs  availed  tbemaelTCs  to 
recover  from  them  the  exclusive  posBteaiion  of  Bagdad  atid 
and  Irak;  and  though  TogrullIL  reunited  (1175)  th«  ft- 
maiuinf^  provinces,  he  was  overwhelmed  and  slain  f  1 194) by 
Takash.  shah  of  Kbarism,  a  former  dependency  of  the  Scl- 
jookian  emt>ire,  the  viceroys  of  which  bad  thrown  off  ihetr 
allegiance  during  the  reign  of  Sandjar,  and  had  grtduilly 
subdued  Trans  Oxi.uia  and  Khorassan.  Peraia  now  fell  lan- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Kharismian  sultan.who  by  the  dcstnictiofi, 
a  few  years  later*  of  the  Ghaurides  (a  dynasty  which  bad 
supplanted  the  Ghaznevide*  in  Cabul).  extended  his  iw 
from  the  Ca^ipian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Indus  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  this  mighty  power  was  of  i»hort  duration; 
Mohammed*  the  successor  of  Takash.  became  ennbroiled. 
through  the  misconduct  of  the  governor  of  Olrar,  with  ibe 
ruler  of  the  Moguls  beyond  the  Jaxartes,  the  redoubtsble 
Gengis-Khan,  who  in  1218  invaded  bis  dominiuns  »itbi 
host  of  70(^,000  men,  and  in  two  campaigns drorc  Mohammed 
to  take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Caspian,  where  be  d«d 
in  1220,  His  son  Jelabed-deen  Mankbernl,  a  celebriK^ 
paladin  of  Eastern  story*  maintained  for  some  years  ftgaUnt 
hut  unavailing  struggle,  tdl  his  death,  in  ]23U»  finally  du- 
BolvL'd  the  Kliurismmn  power,  and  kid  Pk?rBi»-  profttxtte  «t 
the  feet  of  the  Moguls. 

Thti  coni^uest  of  Persia  by  the  Seljookian  Turk*  bad  b«ft 
softened  bv  their  community  of  faith  and  their  ^pcf^lr  adi^ 
tion  of  the  manners  of  the  south,  but  the  M^  'ifid 

and  despised  alike  the  Moslem  faith  and  the  r.  ^  of 

riviliZBiion,  and  their  progress  was  cverywher  bf 

merciless  slaughter  and  devastation.     Ou  the  a* 

gis,  Persia  fell  to  the  share  of  hia  grandson  Huuik^u.  wha, 
in  1258,  look  and  sacked  Qagdsfl,  putting  to  death  the  Isit 
of  the  Abbiisides,  and  mas*»acrmg,  acc^irding  to  Pcmaci 
historians*  800, OuO  inhabitants  of  tbe  city.  Tlio  dvnaitynf 
Halaku  ruled  Persia  about  eighty  year*.  Abaka,  )»*•  «n 
and  successor  <  1 264-82).  extended  his  authority  over  iheSd' 
jookian  primes  of  Anatolia,  and  formed  allmnces  with  tbi 
Christians  fur  the  recovery  of  Syria  and  Palestine:  Inif  fcii 
armies  sustained  several  signal  defeats  from  the  Mamelukes, 


Turkish  title  of  atabeh,  who,  from    being    lieutenants  oj  J  pyramids  by  order  of  Timur  i  and  B 


nnd  of  the  short  reigufi  which  follow,  that  of  Ke 

deserves  notice  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  (  ^ 

dure  into  Persia  a  paper  currency,  which  ulrt 

China.  The  invasion  of  Syria  was  renewed*  but 

success, in  Ihe  reign  of  Ghazant  l295-l30^1 ),     ' 

the  nominal  allegiance  which  hia  predec* 

paid  to  the  grand  khan  of  Tartary,  and   tiui?. 

his  subjects,  the  Mo!^lem  reliyion.     Hia   bit 

cessor  Aljaptu,  or  Mohammed   Kboda-bandiii. 

founded  ilie  celebrated  city  of  Sulianiyah,  which  hi 

capital;  but  the  heretUtary  Mogul  nobles  wet-*- 

absorbing  all  the  power  ol'  Ibe  stale,  and  A 

hadur,  the  son  of  Aljaptu,  and  eighth  in   si 

Hulaku,  was  the  last  of  his  raec  who  eiijos  /}l^ 

rily,  though  several  pageant  monai chs  were  u-  ■  el^ 

valed  for  *hort  periods.     Peri»ia   was   now   duiitd  aud  ^9^ 

liaeted  by  numberless  petty  dynasties,  perpelMnllv  tt  mr 

with  each  other,     The  11  Khaiiians.  who  po^**'* 

Irak,  Azerbijan,   fee,  were   perhaps  the  nn< 

these  princes*  while  the  Modhafibrians  ruled  owr  ram; 

Shiras;    the   Sarbedanans,    Mulouk  Kurt,    Stc, 

Khoruiisan   and  the  neighbouring   parts ;    and    ht>i 

marauding  Tui  kumans,  the  origin  of  the  pre*cm  clam  of 

Persia,  roamed  over  the  country*  uncontrolled  by  any  of  its 

rulers. 

8ueh  was  llie  state  of  Persia  when  a  new  conouer.?r  ifv 
peared  from  Tartary,  in  the  person  of  the  f 
lenk,  or  Tamerlane*  who  speedily  involved  ali 
ing  parties  in  one  common  ruin.     Already  aQa»tt;r  uf  T^aim- 
0\iana  and  Tartary,  he  invaded  Khoras^an,  in  T3^1,  nithf 
head  of  a  force  which  produced  the  instant  -  n  of 

111!  the  petty  princes  in  that  quarter;  and  iu  ir* 

from  this  time,  though  frequently  recalled  ii 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  khan  of  Kipzak,  he  hn 
devastaiediho  whole  of  Persia,  meetiiv'-*'   ' 
resistance  except   from  the  gallant   ' 
Shiras;  his  overthrow  was  followed  i 
of  70,0U0  inhabitants  of  Ispahan,  wL 
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tlio  fixst  inatatioe  by  the  Bubmission  of  Ihe  people,  who  re*  [ 
fused  to  defend  their  tyrannical  sovereign  Ahmed  Jl-Khani» 
shared  a  similar  fale  m  1401,  aa  a  punishment  for  it%  le* 
volt  against  Miran  Shah,  the  Bon  whom  Tjirnir  had  left 
to  govern  Persia.  Ttie  pursuit  of  s^ome  of  the  Turkomiin 
tribes  brouj^ht  him  in  contact  with  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Bayaiid ;  l>ut  his  victories  over  the  Turks  and  the  Mame- 
lukes (if  Syria  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  skeich. 
He  died  near  Otrar*  in  1404,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  for  the  conquest  of  China:  Iiia  empire,  uphekl 
only  by  the  terror  of  \m  name*  fell  to  pieces  almost  in* 
atantly,  and  Persia,  in  a  few  years  after  his  death,  had 
relap9ed  into  a  state  of  division  and  anarchy  even  worse 
than  that  which  had  preceded  his  irritplion.  His  son  Shah 
Rokh  indeed,  who  ruled  over  Kliorassan,  Transi-Oxiana, 
and  Tartary  (1 409-46),  exercised  during  his  life  a  paramount 
authority  over  great  part  of  the  country,  and  more  than 
once  repressed  in  arms  Ihe  depredations  of  the  Turkomans  ; 
but  the  Bway  of  his  descendants  was  limited  toTranB-Oxiana 
and  Kasiern  Kborassan,  which  they  held  tdl  expelled  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Uzbeks,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  whde  the 
wesiern  provinces  were  contested  by  two  races  of  Turkomnns, 
distinguished  by  their  emhh^ms  of  the  block  and  the  trltife 
iheep,  Kara  Yusef,  the  founder  of  the  former  race,  had  been 
»nanta^nist  of  Tunur,  after  whose  death  he  attained  consi- 
derable  power  { 1 407-20) ;  but  !iis  successors  wasted  their 
strength  in  domestic  quarrels,  till  they  were  overwhelmed 
and  extirpated  (1469)  by  Uiuu  Hassan,  or  Hassan  the  Tall, 
ruler  of  Diarbekr,  of  the  rrhiie  sheep  dynasty,  Uzun 
Hiissan  was  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  and  succeeded  in 
makin^r  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Persia;  but, 
encountering  the  superior  power  of  the  Ottoman  SuUan 
Mohammed  IL,  he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  in  Anatolia 
(1473),  He  was  nevertheless  preparint^  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  Venice,  the  Rhudmn  knights,  and  the  auhan  of  Egypt, 
against  the  preponderating  power  of  the  Porte,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  projects  (i478);  and  his  relatives  and  de- 
scendants, after  disputing  for  several  years  the  possession  of 
his  extensive  territories,  were  finally  supplanted  and  crushed 
(I50'i)  by  the  first  of  a  rai^e  of  sovereigns  whose  character 
and  lule  imparted  to  the  Persian  monarchy  a  greater  dei^ree 
of  stahdity  and  more  {settled  forms  of  government  than  it 
had  for  some  centuries  enjoyed, 

Ismael  Shah,  the  founder  of  Ihe  S^/f,  Soojjfhe,  or  Beffavean 
dynasty  (whence  the  common  appellation  of  Sophi,  applied 
to  a  Persian  monarch),  was  remotely  descended  from  the 
caliph  Ali,  ihe  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and 
tuorc  immediately  from  a  race  of  ancestors  whose  hereditary 
irepulation  for  sanctity  was  of  ^reat  service,  both  in  his  own 
Ascent  to  the  royal  disunity  and  the  subsequent  long  retention 
of  it  by  his  family.  From  the  red  cap  whicli  he  introduced 
as  the  distinctive  head-dress  of  his  people,  the  Persians  de- 
rived the  epithet  of  Kuzzil-Bash  (Red  Heads),  by  which  they 
liave  been  ever  since  known;  but  their  adhesion  at  this 
periofl  to  the  Sheah  or  heterodox  sect  of  Islam  has  been 
ihe  origin  of  their  national  enmity  to  the  Turks,  who  hold 
the  Sooni  or  orthodox  persuasion.  The  greater  part  of  his 
reign  (1^02-24)  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  various 
provinces  of  his  kingdom.  By  a  great  victorj\  in  l&l*),over 
the  Uzbeks,  he  stopped  their  career  of  conquest,  and  con* 
fined  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  Oxus  ;  but  he  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  in  15  N»  from  the  Turks  under  Selim  L, 
ihmigh  he  subdued  Georgia  a  few  years  later.  The  long 
reign  of  his  son  Tahmasp  1.  was  occupied  principally  hy 
wars  against  the  Uzbeks  and  Turks,  the  lauer  of  whom 
several  times  Invaded  Persia,  and  once  penetrated  to  Ispahan  ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  were  fixed,  in  1  535, 
by  a  peace  which  W"*  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
treaties.  Tli©  embassy  of  Anthony  Jenkinson  (1462)  was 
the  means  of  opening  commercml  relations  between  England 
and  Persia;  but  the  chief  glory  of  IsmaeVs  rei^n.  iu  the 
estimation  of  Oriental  wntei^s,  was  the  munificent  hospitality 
which  ho  extended  to  the  Mogul  emperor  Humayoon,  when 
driven  from  India  by  a  rebellion*  The  reigns  of  Israad  IL, 
•on  of  Tahmasp  (li76-7),  and  his  brother  Mohammed 
Khoda-bandah  ( 1 577-85),  present  nothing  worthy  of  note  ex- 
cept the  renewal  of  the  Turkish  war ;  but  under  the  rule  of 
Abbas  the  Great,  son  of  Mohammed  (1585-1627),  the  Seffa- 
vean  dynasty  attained  its  zenith  of  power  and  renown. 
[Abbas' ]  After  totally  expelling  the  Uzbeks  from  Khorassan, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Turks,  over  whom  (havinj?  equipped,  by  the  aid  of  two 
English  travellers,  the  brothers  Shirley,  a  corps  of  12,000 
tnuBketeers)  he  gained  repeated  Tic  tor  Les  from  1603  to  161^, 


in  which  year  a  peace  was  concluded^  restoring  to  Persia 
all  her  former  possessions.  In  order  to  promote  manu- 
factures, he  invited  Armenian  artificers  to  settle  at  Julfn, 
and  formed  an  alliance  wilh  the  English,  hy  whoso  aid 
he  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Oirauz  ;  he  removed  the 
capital  from  Kazwin  to  Ispahan,  and  greatly  improved  the 
internal  communications  of  the  kinj^dora  ;  but  in  lus  old 
apjc  he  grew  suspicious  and  cruel,  and  his  last  years  were 
embittered  by  regret  fur  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  whom 
he  had  unjustly  put  to  death.  His  grandson  and  successor 
Shah  Soofi  L  (1627*41),  was  a  cruel  and  drunken  tyrant: 
the  warlike  Ottoman  sultan,  Mourad  IV.,  availing  himself 
of  his  incapacity',  recovered  most  of  the  Turkbh  losses,  and 
took  Bagdad  in  1G37,  after  which  a  peace  was  concluded* 
restoring  the  boundaries  asta  1555,  and  giving  up  Ihe  acqui- 
sitions of  Abbas  the  Great. 

The  reic^n  of  Abbas  IL  (lG41-f;6|,  and  his  son  Soliroan  or 
Shah  Smti  IL  (tG66-94),  are  almost  destitute  of  events  in 
their  foreign  relations,  which  continued  uniformly  peaceful. 
Commerce  and  the  arts  tiourishcd  during  this  period  ;  many 
European  travellers,  as  Tavemier,  Kn?mpfer,  Chardin,  Stc, 
visited  Persia,  and  embassies  from  many  foreign  powers 
appeared  at  Ispahan,  particularly  a  splendid  mission,  in  1 G73, 
from  I^uis  XIV,  of  France;  but  the  court  was  sunk  in  in- 
dolence sind  luxury,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  had 
greatly  declined  from  inaction.  The  first  part  of  the  reign 
of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein  (1(394-1 72'i)  passed  also  in  trttn- 
t]uillity  ;  but  this  was  only  the  calm  which  precedes  a  storm* 
The  character  of  the  king,  a  weak  and  bigoted  though 
amiable  prince,  surrounded  and  governed  by  mollahs  and 
eunuchs,  promised  impunity  to  revolt  or  aggression.  Georgia, 
Laristan,  and  other  remote  provinces  rebelled  and  were  re- 
duced, but  the  revolt  of  the  Af^liaTis  of  Cabul  and  Cauda- 
liar,  in  J 709,  had  more  formidable  consequences.  Their 
chiefs,  Meer-Weis  and  his  successor  Meer-Mahmood,  re- 
pelled with  loss  all  the  attacks  of  the  Persians;  and  in  1720 
Meer-Mabmix«d»  encouraged  hy  the  spectacio  of  weakness 
which  the  monarchy  presented,  invaded  the  country  with 
25,000  men;  and  in  17'2'2,  afier  routing  the  Persians  at 
Goolnabad,  under  the  walls  of  Ispahan,  invested  the  capital, 
which,  after  enduring  for  several  months  all  the  horrors 
of  famine,  was  forced  to  capitulafo.  Hussein  resigned  bis 
crown  lo  the  conqueror,  plauiiitT  the  royal  aigrette  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  turban  of  Mahmood,  October  23,  1722  ; 
and  Persia,  after  having  been  rule^l  220  years  by  the  famdy 
of  Ismael  Sooffec,  thus  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Afghans. 

The  crown-prince  Tahmasp  however  held  out  in  Ai-menia, 
and  Russia  and  the  Porte^  taking  advantage  of  the  confusiotk 
which  prevailed*  formed  the  design  of  dismembering  Persia 
by  seizing"  the  districts  adjoining  I  heir  own  territories. 
A  partition  treaty  was  concluded  for  this  purpose,  and  Tah- 
masp, in  1723,  actually  ceded  the  Caspian  provinces  to 
Russia,  in  return  for  a  promise  of  aid,  which  was  never  ful- 
rilled ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Meer-Ashraf  (Ihe  cousin 
and  successor  of  Mahmood,  who  died  raving  mad  in  17'i5) 
gave  up,  by  the  peace  of  Bagdad  (1727),  Azerbijan,  Khu- 
zislan,  and  Irak  to  the  Turks,  who  in  return  acknowledged 
him  king  of  Persia,  But  the  progress  of  Tahmasp  and  his 
great  general  Nadir-Kooli  was  fast  destroying  the  brief 
tenure  of  the  Afghans  in  Persia,  though  they  strove  to  main- 
tain it  fay  dreadful  fnassacrea  of  the  nobles  and  disaffected 
citizens.  Ashraf  was  driven  from  Ispahan  by  Nadir,  in 
1720,  and  killed,  after  a  second  defeat,  in  1730.  The  in- 
vaders were  everywhere  exterminated,  and  Shah  Tahmasp 
re-occupied  Isnahan.  But  all  the  real  power  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Nadir^  who  in  1732  dethroned  Tahmas^p  for 
concluding  an  ignominious  peace  with  the  Porte,  elevating 
liis  infant  son  Abbas  II L,  in  whose  name  he  govertie<l  as 
regent,  and  after  expelling  the  Turks  from  their  nonquests, 
concluded  a  peace  in  I73n,  re-establiiihing  the  antieut 
frontiers  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  while  the  districts  ceded  to 
Russia  were  recovered  by  treaty.  Abbas  died  the  same 
yearr,  on  which  Nadir  formerly  declared  the  Seffavean 
dynasty  at  an  end,  and  himself  assumed  the  crown  under 
the  title  of  Nafiir  Shah. 

This  extraordinary  man  raised  Persia,  for  a  short  tinje, 
to  a  higher  degree  of  power  than  she  had  possessed  since 
the  rule  of  the  Sassanian  kings.  He  conquered  Can  dollar 
and  Afghanistan;  and  in  invading  India,  in  1739,  look 
Delhi,  and  camod  off  a  booty  estimated  at  32,Ot»0,oyo/,»  re 
ducin^  the  next  year  the  Uzbeks  of  Khiva  and  Bokhai 
long  the  enemies  of  Persia.  A  second  war  with  the  Pol 
(1743-6)  terminated  favourably  to  Persia  ;  but  the  barbn 
iiei  and  avarice  of  Nadir  exa»pvrated  bia  subjectB,  and  be  i 
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murdered  in  hii  tent,  1747.  [Nadih  Shah.]  Hii  death 
was  the  signal  for  a  ftcene  of  anarrhy  and  confusion  ;  the 
Uzbek  states  threw  off  the  voke,  and  Afghanistan  became 
an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom  under  Ahmed  Doo- 
rauni,  whilt  the  crown  of  Persia  was  coutesti-d  by  various 
f^onipettiora,  and  the  kingdom  torn  by  civil  war,  till  a  chief 
named  Kereera  Khan,  of  the  Zend  famd)%  succeeded,  in 
1759,  in  po^esisinji^  himself  of  nupreme  power*  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  in  1779,  under  the  liile  of  Waktiel,  or 
Adrainiiitnitor,  refusing'  the  insignia  of  royalty.  His  sway 
was  mild  and  equ liable  ;  ho  repre<s*ed  the  depredations  of  the 
Turkoman  Iriben  which,  under  Nadir,  himself  a  Turkoman 
and  a  8ooni.  h«ul  overspread  Persia  ;  and  he  concluded  ad- 
vantageously a  short  war  with  the  Porte,  But  fresh  trouhles 
broke  out  at  hi«  death,— six  chiefs,  between  1779  and  1789, 
ascended  or  claimed  Ihe  throne,  whde  Husdia  took  advan* 
tagtf  of  the  prevailmj?  anarchy  to  encroach  on  the  northern 
provinces,  taking  Geor(;ia  under  her  protection  in  1783. 
The  candidates  tor  royally  were  at  length  reduced  to  Lutf 
AU  Khan  Zend  and  Aga-Mohammed  KhanKajar;  the 
former,  a  brave  but  cruel  prince,  bore  the  litte  of  king  from 
17S9  to  1795,  when  he  wail  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Ilia 
rival,  who  thni  became  ^\e  monarch,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Kajar  or  reignm^  dynasty.  He  fixed  liis  capital  at 
Teheran.  Hia  first  act  was  to  attack  the  revolted  Georgians, 
whom  he  overthrew  in  the  Held,  andFubjeoled  their  capital. 
Teflis,  to  ruthletis  pillage  and  ma^acre  ;  but  his  seventy 
provoked  his  own  attendants  to  assassinate  him,  and  he  wa>* 
succeeded  by  hi*  nephew,  the  late  Shah  Futtmh  AU  (1707- 
1834).  The  early  part  of  his  loni?  reign  was  marked  by  the 
rival  intrigues  of  France  and  England  at  his  court  with 
reference  to  India.  The  principal  subsequent  events  were 
his  two  disastrous  wars  with  Russia,  the  fln^it  of  which 
(1804-1.1)  ended  in  the  oes^^ion  of  most  of  the  Caspian  pro- 
vinces by  the  peace  of  Goolistnn  ;  the  second  (182A-8),  in 
the  resignation  of  Eriwan  and  the  country  to  the  Araxes.  by 
the  treaty  of  Turkmanchai,  He  however  reconquered 
Khora*Lsan  from  the  Afghans  and  Uzbeks,  and  broke  the 
power  of  the  chiefs  of  iribeij  by  app<.»inlmg  hi«  own  nutne- 
rous  sons  to  nearly  all  the  governments.  At  his  d*?ath  a 
atruggle  for  the  crown  commenced  among  his  descendants, 
but  W{js  speedily  terminated,  by  the  influence  of  England 
and  Russia,  in  favour  of  the  present  Shah  Mohammed, 
grandson  of  Futteh  Alt  by  his  son  Abbaii  Mirza,  who  h:id 
been  declared  crown-prince,  but  died  before  his  father. 
The  reign  of  this  young  prince  has  not  hitherto  bt^sen 
auspicinus;  he  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  blindly  into 
the  arras  of  Russia,  and  the  unsuccessru4  expedition  which 
he  undertook,  in  1^3B,  against  The  Afghan  prince  of  Herat 
has  not  only  exhausted  his  resources,  but  placed  him  in  an 
arlitude  of  hoslility  to  the  British  power  in  India.  Such  is 
the  present  political  posit  ion  of  Persia*  of  which  the  pro- 
gress of  time  alone  can  develop  the  consequences  ;  but 
the  reduced  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  situation  be- 
tween  tht}  two  mighty  and  increasing  Asiatic  empires  of 
England  and  Ru^ssia,  of  one  of  which  it  must  virtually  re- 
main the  vassal,  apparently  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
ever  again  holding  its  former  importaot  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations. 

PERSIAN  GULF,  a  large  closed  sea,  connected  with 
and  consequently  constituting  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Theentrance  from  ihat  sea i^  by  the  strait  of  Ormust, 
which  in  the  narrowest  point,  between  Ras  Koli  (or  Cape 
Koli),  in  Persia,  and  Ras  Musscndora*  in  Arabia,  is  about  38 
miles  wide.  The  gulf  extends  between  '24°  anri  31*"  N.  lat. 
and  between  48**  and  58**  3o'  E.  long  Its  general  form  is 
that  of  a  curve,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  turned  to  the 
nouth-east,  The  direct  distance  between  Ras  Mussendom 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  enters  Ihe  most 
north-woslera  extremity  of  the  gulf,  isi  about  550  miles ; 
btU  measured  along  the  curved  line  of  the  gulf,  it  is  GQO 
miles.  In  width  it  varies  between  40  and  200  mile*,  the 
greatest  width  occurring  between  54* and  52'  E.  long.  The 
average  width  exceeds' 100  miles,  and  the  area  is  about 
70,001)  square  miles.  The  islands  which  are  dispersed  over 
this  gulf  are  e^^tiraated  at  about  1  400  square  mdes. 

The  navigation  of  this  sea  is  dangerous  and  tedious, 
owing  to  the  numerous  shoals  and  reefs.  These  shoaU  and 
reefs  are  mueli  more  numerous  on  the  southern  or  Arabian 
coast,  which  can  hardly  be  approached  in  any  part  by  large 
veisels  without  the  greatest  care,  and  it  was  accordingly  for 
A  long  lime  the  refuge  of  pirates,  who  by  their  boldness 
»ntl  aetirity  increased  the  danger  of  the  navigation  in 
ihm  BeM,     7'he  most  daring  of  tbeae  pirate*  were  the  Jawa- 


fiini,  who  had  their  principal  station  on  the  Arabian  coagt, 
at  Ras*el-Khyma,  about  60  miles  from  Raft  Mussendom, 
and  who  were  only  compelled  lo  keep  thtt  peace  by  two 
expediiians  sent  against  tnem  by  the  English  from  Boi 
in  1809  and  in  1819.  The  navigation  olons  the  noi  ^^ 
coast  is  comparatively  free  from  danger,  aad  the  fchoali  art 
not  very  numerous.  The  largest  are  those  which  surround 
the  western  part  of  Kishm.  and  render  the  Mrait  which  la- 
parates  that  island  from  the  continent  so  intricate;  and  tbi 
Berdistan  Reefs,  which  render  the  coast  of  Persia,  heiweM 
5 1 '^  and  52"  E,  long,,  inaccessible  to  vesaela  above  tlie  siie 
of  a  boat  In  all  other  places,  with  some  few  exception!, 
the  soundings  are  regular,  on  a  muddy  or  sandy  bottom,  and 
vessels,  in  case  of  necessity,  find  safety  either  in  some  yf 
the  small  bays,  or  utiderthe  small  islands,  which  are  nume^ 
rous  along  this  coast.  The  places  which  are  roost  resorted 
to  by  the  shipping  are  the  anchorage  between  the  isla!>daf 
Urmux  and  the  town  of  Gombroon,  the  sroaJl  baya  of  Mo- 
goo  and  Bender  Chetwar,  the  roadsteads  of  Busheer,  and, 
north  of  that  town,  the  bay  of  Jenabe  and  Ras  Dilem* 

The  prevailing  wind  during  the  whole  year  blows  ttm 
the  north-west.  It  is  only  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January  that  southerly  winds  may  certtmljr 
be  expected,  especially  in  the  Strait  of  Ormuz.  where  etlo 
from  the  south- west  and  south- south-west  aro  somtr  "' 
experienred.  In  other  seasons  of  the  year  southern 
are  of  short  duration,  and  they  are  constantly  follo' 
north-western  wmds,  the  duration  and  force  of  which  aj» 
always  proportionate  to  the  time  that  they  have  been  lnle^ 
rupted  by  the  southern  winds.  The  Arabian  navigitflo 
have  observed  that  the  northern  winds  blow  rei^tjtarir  it 
certain  seasons.  They  call  them  shemaal,  and  «!! 
ihe  great  and  the  little  shemaal.  The  j^reu: 
blows  with  considerable  force  for  about  furty  days  m  Juu 
and  July,  but  ii  it  is  not  steady,  being  interrupted  by  ctlai 
and  light  winds.  The  little  shemaal  continues  to  hlgq 
twenty  days  in  March  and  April,  with  great  forca 
without  interruption.  After  this  wind  lias  blown  hi 
five  days,  a  strong  current  begins  to  run  against  it,  »bidi 
carries  vessels  daily  twenty  miles  westward.  This  is  pro- 
duced probably  by  the  accumulation  of  Ihe  water  in  ihf 
narrow%  long,  and  curved  strait  by  which  the  gulf  ts  cutt* 
nected  with  the  ocean.  No  other  winds  in  thia  saaarvstewh 
except  those  which  blow  from  the  north-west,  and  sotnetisoM 
those  from  the  south-east.  The  rest  are  feeblo,  uncertftia, 
and  change  frequently.  The  southerly  winds  blowing  U) 
winter  are  frequently  accompanied  with  heavy  rain*,  boI 
the  rains  diminiiih  tciwardi  the  north,  so  that  at  BaSM7ra,«t 
The  Shal-el  Arab,  very  tittle  ram  falls,  Tbejse  wind*  tmlj 
IsL^i  more  than  three  or  four  days,  and  do  not  extend  U\  tii 
north-western  part  of  the  gulf. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  hetween  Cape  JaiktaJ 
Museiit,  the  currents  are  variable  and  uncertain,  aod  ma*, 
ally  subject  lo  the  wind  (from  the  north-west) ;  tbtjf  m^U, 
ihe  leeward.  But  sometimes  they  set  against  th*-  n>rtit. 
western  and  northern  winds,  and  thus  cause  whaf 
races.  They  run  with  more  velocity  alon^  the  hii 
in  the  raiddfeof  the  sea.  It  is  slated  that  m  the  Si 
Ormuz  Itself,  the  current,  from  May  to  September,  rui 
the  gulf,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  out  of  it, 
Ihe  gulf,  from  Ras  Mussendom  to  ihe'mouth  uf  the 
Arab,  the  current  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  a^a  e 
but  it  isofteu  feeble,  and  sometimes  ttaets  to  the  nortl 
a  current  is  frequently  met  with  along  the  coast  of 
which  seta  westward  for  several  days  together, 
therefore  which  sail  to  the  west,  keep  close  lo  the 
shores,  where,  hen  ides  these  currents,  they  are  fa?oi  . 
the  land-breezes,  which  are  not  regular,  but  occur  from  ^^ 
to  lime.  The  Arabian  navigators  are  verv  expert  in  taking 
advantage  of  these  circumsiances. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  islands  whi<4 
are  dispersed  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are  Otmul 
[Ormits].  Kishm,  Kacs,  Busheah,  Bahrein  [BAHastx],  Ifl^ 
Karej.  Kiiihm  is  the  largest  island  in  the  gulf,  biria^M 
mdes  long,  and  in  the  broadest  pari  twenty  miles  »idfc 
The  surface  is  stated  to  exceed  500  square  tnites.  On  tfet 
southern  side  a  ridge  of  hills  extends  flroni  one  extrroii 
the  other,  while  the  remaining  space  to  the  norlhvi 
occupied  by  and  plains  and  deep  ravines*.     Th  vvfj 

of  the  iisland  is  sterile,  and  in  some  places  en  i** 

sahne  elllorcscence,  but  there  are     '-  ^   ■'*  *  -a/ 

fertile  ground.      The   population  t  lA 

the  capital,  at  the  eastern  extre mil}  ..i  ,„^  „..,  ._,  ^^iim 

greatly  resorted  to  by  native  vesaela*    It  has  a  tMoar*  ntt 


Ipplied  with  fruits  and  provisionsi  and  some  large  ftod 
bU  built  bouses;  the  population  is  2OU0.  Laft,  oti  Ihe 
Eirtherii  coasl,  on  the  chunne.l  vvhidi  divides  the  i.>liind  from 
lA  coJiUneiiU  was  oncL*  llie  resioit  uf  |)jrii(es,  Uul  is  now 
ly  abandoned.  At  Biisiduhi  or  Biissadure,  nt*i  far  IVuni 
wtiJiterLi  i^xtremity  of  the  uUud,  the  Eti»t  Indii^  Coiu- 
jy  had  an  eilabhshineni  dunng  the  purvey  made  by  I  bom 
the  gulf  (from  \b2l  to  I&28).  Rice  isciduvatud^aad  dato- 
are  numerous.  Tba  inland  of  Kae;i,or  Kenn,  i^  small, 
hardly  exceeiluig  five  i^quure  mdes,  but  it  is  \veU 
ted,  and  prudueea  wheat  and  tobacco.  1 1  ba^  a  ^niaVi 
nd  a  haroaur  for  nativo  vt^s&cU,  whit^h  i&  frt!<|uenily 
rted  to.  The  idand  of  Busheob  (xmtaina  about  forty 
Hare  mdus.  It  ii  iKxeuluvated^  but  produces  daie<i,  uiid 
ounds  m  goats.  It  has  a  small  town,  and  a  harbour  at 
t  western  end  on  the  north  side*  where  ibere  is  good 
ichorage  for  Te!»sek of  large  hurllien.  The  ii>ko d  of  KanJ , 
Kharrack,  contains  about  iG  square  miles,  and  is  sur~ 
biified  by  reefs,  except  at  its  north-eastern  exlrumity.  It 
'elevated,  and  visible  at  a  couBiderable  dititancc.  The  date- 
pves  are  e3Llensive»  and  there  is  abundance  of  t?ood  water, 
Mseb  sailing  to  Basiiora  obtain  pilots  here,  who  conduct 
ero  through  the  dangerous  sboals  at  ih^  mouth  of  the 
lftt*el-Aiab. 

Fmb  abound  alone;  the  snores  ot  ihegnlf;  and  fish  and 

lies  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  food  of  the  popular 

lit.     Nearly  Ihe  whole  population  of  ibe  Arabian  sboies 

^  this  sea   get  their  means  of  subsiiilence  by  the  pearl- 

Ehery.    The  most  exteitt^ive  pearl- fisheries  are  iho^o  on 

ie  several  banks  not  far  froai  the  isknd  of  Bahrein  ;  but 

pari  oystfirs  are  founds  more  orle:is,  along  the  ubole  of  the 

fabian  coast,  and  ruund  almost  all  the  t^alands  of  the  gulf. 

Hih  as  are  Ushed  m  the  bea  near  the  island  of  Kharratk 

a  tain  pearls  which  are  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  de- 

iription.  but  the  water  is  loo  deep  to  make  fishing  for 

bin  either  very   profitable  or  easy  near  that  iiland.     At 

fbrein  alone  the  anntial  amount  of  the  pearl  fishery  may 

reckoned  at  from  t,OUO,Ul)0  to  Ui 00,000  German  irowna 

le   coin   current   there y,   or  from  200,000/.  to   240,000/. 

le  smaller  fisheries,  at  Ahootbatj,  ^harga.  Ra^-el-Khvma, 

iy  produce  half  I  bat  sum,  so  thai  the  whole  produce  may 

'between  3tJO,tjOO/,  and  3fi0,00U/,     About  UOO  boau  are 

Iployed  in  ihii  fishery,  and  eath  contain:*  ten  persons,  five 

rer*,  and  five  *  syebors,*  or  pullers-up. 

The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  low,  except  near  the  Strait  of 

fnuz^  where  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  Ra^  Mussen- 

ln  rise  to  a  considdrabte  elevation,  and  come  clot»e  up  to 

sea.      This  high  coast  extends  within  the  gulf  about 

miles,  and  then  the  mountains  on  the  Arabian  shore 

de  to  a  great  distanre*  leaving  a  wide  plain  which  ex- 

ids  to  the  verv  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.     This  plain  is 

dy,  and  produces  only  in  a  few  places  dates  and  a  little 

It  is  not  known  to  what  distance  from  the  shores  this 

extends.    On  all  parts  of  the  northern  or  Persian 

,' mountains  are  visible  fVom  the  sea.      In  some  places 

retire  to  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  coast,  and  at 

rs  they  approach  it  within  tliree  milofi.  These  mountains 

of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  general  do  not  much  ex- 

'  3000  feel  above  the  sea,  though  a  few  sutntnits  rise 

er,  among  which  the  highest  is  Mount  Halailah  or  Ha- 

Ui  the  back  of  Cape  Berdistan,  which  is  supposed  tuat- 

a  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet.      The  tow  plain  which 

between  the  Fihores  of  the  gulf  and  the  mountains  is 

and  sandy,  and  in  many  plat^es  swampy,  but  exceed- 

^  hot.     It  produces  very  httle  grain,  but  dates  in  abun- 

',  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Dushli start  or  Gunnair. 

\y   one   river   of  importance   enters  the   Persian  Gutf, 

,  the  Sliat-el-Arab,  whieh  ia  formed   by  the  eontju- 

Ibe  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and   falls  into  the  most 

lecess  of  the  sea  by  six  or  seven  channels,  of  which 

if^er  only  ihe  most   western,   culled  Cassisa  Buui,   or 

fiVcr,  is  naviL^able  forve:»sels  of  considerable  burthen. 

plain  which  here  borders  on  the  Persian  Gulf  extendi 

thward  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  lo  the  mountain-ranges 

ch  surround  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south.    The  largest 

r  next  lo  the  S hat-el- Arab  is  the  Tab,  which  falls  into 

gulf  not  far  from  the  most  eastern  mouth  of  that  river; 

course  is  probably  less  than  100  miles  in  length,  and  it 

tily  navigable  for  boats  of  20  Ions  burthen  to  the  town  of 

dlan«  16  miles  from  the  mouth. 

I  is  remarkable  that  the  shores  of  this  gulf,  in  their 
Die  extent,  are  uihabited  by  one  natiuu,  the  Arabs,  The 
Bkbs  are  m  possession  of  the  whole  country  to  the  south 


uf  the  gulf,  which  is  also  called  Arabia;  but  on  the 
northern  shore  they  occupy  only  the  Dushtistan,  or  low 
plain  ;  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  it,  as  well  as  the  ishle- 
land  of  Iran,  which  lies  behind  these  mountains,  being  in 
posiaes^ion  of  tlie  Persians.  As  the  low  plain  is  inhabited 
e.\cluaively  by  Arabians,  one  of  the  ^vereigns  of  Arubia, 
the  inian  of  Muscat,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  bis  au- 
thority over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  it,  at  least  as  far 
west  as  lias  Berdistan,  and  the  king  of  Persia  has  left  him 
in  possession  of  it,  but  the  iraan  pays  him  an  annual  rent. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  ibis  gulf  whieh  is  on  record 
is  the  voyage  of  Nearchus. 

{Horshur^t/s  Jntlm  Dt rectory  ;  Kinneir's  Geographical 
Memoir  qf  the  Persian  Enipv'e  f  Ber^haus,  Geo.  Hydrugra- 
phisches  Memoir  vom  Penkchen  Golf;  Kempthornu*a  *  Notes 
made  on  a  Survey  along  the  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,'  in  the  Lond,  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  v.  ?  Wilson's  •  Me- 
morandum respecting  the  Pearl  Fisheries  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,'  in  Ihe  Lr^,d.  Gtogr,  Jowfn.,  vol.  iii. ;  Whiteloek'a 
'  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Islands  and  Coast  situated  at 
(he  Entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,*  in  the  Land,  Geogr, 
JoumaL  vol.  viii.  1 

PE'RSICA.    [P£ACH.] 

PERSICA'RIA  is  the  garden  name  of  a  species  of  Poly- 
gonum <P<  orienlaleK  a  handsome  annuaU  growing  about 
SIX  feet  high,  and  strikingly  ornamented  with  drooping 
clusters  of  pink  dowers.  It  is  very  different  from  ihe  Po* 
lygonum  Persicaria,  a  wild  acrid  plant,  growing  in  ditches, 
and  of  no  great  beauty* 

PERSrCOLA,  Schumacher's  name  for  one  of  the  Mar* 
giuelhntp.     [VoLUTin^.] 

PERSIMON  IS  the  fruit  of  the  Dimpyru^  Plrginiana,  a 
tree  hibabiimg  the  United  States  of  America,  especially  the 
southern,  where  it  becomes  f>0  feet  or  more  in  height,  witli 
a  trunk  IS  or  20  inches  in  di^imeler.  It  has  ovate- oblong 
taper-pointed  shming  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  a 
succulent  reddish  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  small  plum,  and 
contain i tig  a  few  oval  stones.  After  having  been  exposed  to 
frost,  it  becomes  sweet,  but,  like  our  medlars,  is  astringent 
and  uneatable  at  an  earlier  period.  In  the  American  nur- 
series is  a  sweet  Persimon,  saiil  to  be  superior  in  equality  ta 
the  wild  kind.  It  is  eaten  boih  bv  man  and  wild  and  domes- 
tic animals ;  il  is  also  pounded,  dried,  and  made  into  cakes, 
or  it  is  bruised  and  fermented,  and  yields  by  distillation  an 
ardent  spirit.  Its  limber  too  is  strong,  elastic,  and  of  con- 
siderable  value.  The  bark,  which  is  very  bitter,  is  said  to  be 
tonic.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  long  been  cultivatedi  and 
there  are  fine  specimens  at  Kew,  Lynn,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
fruit  is  ho^vever  seldum  produced.  The  Persimon  is  veiy 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Loie  or  Date  Plum  of  Switzerland^ 
whicli  IS  the  Dimjiwm  Lotus. 

PE'RSJUS,  AULUS  FLACCUS,  a  Roman  satirist,  was 
born  at  Volaterrae,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  the  2nth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberiui.,  ad,  3J.  He  was  of  equtstrian  rank, 
At  the  early  age  of  six  years  he  lost  his  father.  II is  mother, 
who  was   aflerwards  marked  to  another   Roaiyin    knight. 


appears  to  have  bestowed  extraordinary  care  utiuu  Persius; 
and  he  appears  to  have  shown  to  warns  her  lue  strongest 
filial  affection, 

Persius  was  trained  at  Volatenffi  till  his  twelfth  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  grammar 
under  Rbcmnius  Paloomon,  and  rhetoric  under  Virgmius 
FlaLCUS.  At  tlie  ai^e  of  sixteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  An- 
nauus  Curnutus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  had  come  from 
Leptis  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was 
his  fellow- disciple  in  the  school  of  Coiuutus.  Persius  and 
Gjnmtus  were  bound  to  each  other  by  feelings  more  like 
those  of  father  and  son  than  such  as  usually  subsist  between 
preceptor  and  scholar.  This  friendship  continued  without 
iptcrruotion  till  the  death  of  Persius,  which  took  place  in 
his  28ln  or  30lh  year.  Ho  bequeathed  his  books  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  lo  Corn ut us,  who  however  declined 
to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  sisters  of  Per* 
si  us. 

The  materials  for  a  life  of  Persius  are  scanty ;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  Inm  in  a  very  favourable  light. 
Amidst  prevailing  corruption,  be  maintained  a  high  moral 
character.  He  consistently  applied  bis  principles  as  a 
Stoic  to  the  purposes  of  self-discipline.  IIis  acquuintance 
with  men  and  tilings  was  the  result  uf  private  study  more 
than  of  actual  conveiiK)  with  the  world,  so  that,  as  bis  writ- 
ings testify,  he  viewed  human  life  as  he  thought  it  should 
be,  rather  than  as  it  really  was.     Diil'erent  opinions  are 


PER 

formed  of  Persins  as  a  suit  neat  poet  Quintilian  and  Mar- 
tial, with  some  of  ihe  eariy  Christian  wiilcra,  bear  a  hi^U 
teatiinony  to  hi&  raerita,as  do  likewise  several  modem  critic*. 
Oihers  conMdtjr  him  not  worth  reading,  Gifford,  who  has 
btwdie<l  hira  thoroughly,  says,  among  many  euUigioi*  of  hrni, 
*iIiA  Ufe  may  be  contemplaled  with  unabated  pleasure;  the 
viriu©  he  recommends,  he  practised  in  the  fullest  extent  j 
and  at  an  age  when  few  have  acquired  a  determinate  cba* 
racter,  he  left  behind  him  an  established  reputation  for 
geniuft*  learning,  and  worth/ 

The  works  of  Persius  comiist  of  six  Satires  with  a  dto- 
logue.  which  seems  however  not  a  very  suitable  inlroduc- 
tion  either  to  the  first  satire  or  lo  the  six  satires  taken  as  one 
work.  The  metre  of  this  prologue,  which  comprises  14 
line^,  is  of  the  kind  called  chal iambic  (lame  iambic ),  or 
scazon  (halting),  of  wVuch  kind  are  seven  of  the  poems  of 
Calullus.  The  Satires  c-ontain  altogether  only  650  hexame- 
ters; and  in  some  miiuuscripts  ihey  are  given  as  one  con- 
tiouous  work.  Whether  Persius  wrote  more  than  we  now 
possess,  an  the  author  uf  his  life  attributed  to  Suetonius 
affirms,  we  know  not;  but  since  Quintilian  and  Martml 
f^peak  of  his  claims  to  distinction,  though  he  left  *  only  one 
book/  we  should  conclude  that  no  other  production  of  his 
was  known  in  their  time. 

Murh  has  been  said  respecting  the  obscurity  of  Persiiis, 
and  It  has  even  been  stated  that  he  meant  not  to  be  easily 
understood.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  man  ever  wroto 
seriously  with  tlie  intention  of  being  obscure.  It  is  granted 
that  Perstus  is  obscure;  but  he  was,  no  doubt,  plain  enough 
lu  his  contemporaries,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  wuh  the  persons  and  things 
generally  referred  to.  Modern  readers  without  such  a  key 
Will  of  course  find  dtfheuliies  in  Persius.  Commentators 
have  however  thrown  much  liirht  upon  this  author,  and 
among  them  Isaac  Casaubon  may  be  mentioned  first;  but 
his  commtnt  is  copious  enough  to  frighten  most  readers  of 
the  present  day.  The  comment  of  Koenig  is  briefer,  *But 
thai  of  Bond  may  be  recommended  as  the  best,  particularly 
because  it  comes  directly  to  the  point,  and  brings  forward 
s^hort  passages  from  otlier  writers  in  such  a  way  as  greatly 
lo  illustrale  the  phrasJcology  of  Persius.'  The  English  reader 
may  derive  a  correct  idea  of  Persius  from  the  translation 
and  notes  of  Gifford. 

The  beb^t  editions  of  Persius  are  those  of  Isaac  Casaubon, 
revised  by  his  son  Meric,  London,  1647  ;  Bond,  Nonb.,  1G31 ; 
Koenig,  Gtitt.,  18ti.'i,  and  with  Rupert's  Juvenal^  Glasg,, 
1823,  English  trtinslaiions  have  been  made  by  Holy  day, 
DrydtMi,  Btewster,  Sir  Wm.  Druramond,  and  Gifford, 

{Life  r}f  Ferxius  aitributed  to  Suetonius;  Fabricius's 
Bib/iotheca  Liitiria;  Rupertt ;  Koenig;  Gifford.) 

i»ERSON,^L  ACTIONS.     [Actions.] 

PERSONALTY  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 
fCnArrKLs  ] 

PERSPECTIVE,  a  term  popularly  given  to  an  applica- 
"tinn  of  geometrical  principles,  by  meunii  of  which  a  ptctoriai 
oulhue  of  a  certain  elass  of  objects  may  be  delineated  on  a 
plane  surface.  It  is  consequently  connected  with  the  arts  of 
design,  [Drawing.]  Perspective  constitutes  however  only 
a  speeiftc  case  of  a  more  geiiei'al  application  of  the  principles 
alluded  to,  which  enable  us  to  make  constructions  relating 
to  geometrical  solitis,  beaiint^  the  same  relation  to  geometry 
Df  three  dimensions  that  practical  bears  to  theoretical  plane 
geometry. 

The  analyst,  in  his  investigations  of  symbolical  expressions 
for  the  relations  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  refers  these,  ac- 
|«ording  to  the  species  of  magniludes  under  consideration, 
lilhor  to  co-ordinate  lines  on  a  plane,   or  to   co-ordinate 
pi  an  Off,  assumed  at  pleasure  in  space,  [Clvokdi  nates,]   The 
Iraughtsman,  or  practical  geometrician,  makes  his  construc- 
'  lions  on  the  lines  and  ligures  themselves,  wheti  they  lie  wholly 
in  one  plane;  and  when  he  has  to  make  constructions  on 
^  geometrical  sohds.  he  is  compelled  to  refer  the  various  points, 
|lines,  and  figures  connected   with  or  constituting   those 
iBolids  to  one  or  more  planes,  to  eflect  his  abject ;  and  from 
constructions  on  tliese  planes  he  can  determine  the  un- 
known quantities  of  the  original  solids  by  means  of  their 
^projections^  as   they  are   termed,    knowing  the  condiltuns 
fc-under  which  these  projections  were  obtained. 

1.  The  scries  of  pomts  of  any  geometrical  solid  are  most 

81  in  ply  supposed  to  be  referred  to  a  plane  by  parallel  right 

^ lines,  parsing  through  them    perpendicular  lo  the  plane; 

pilhe  intersections  of  these  lines  with  the  piano  are  termed 

the  projections  of  the  original  points  on  tliat  plane. 


PER 

2.  Let  us  ooQventtonally  designate  the  original  pQiirIa  hf 
Italic  capital  letters,  and  their  projections  by  i*  '  ten; 
thus  P  means  a  point  in  space,  p  its  ptojeciiu  ut, 

3.  The  points  /,  i?i.  «,  on  a  plane  AYZ,  ar-- 
derstood  as  referring  lo  points  in  space,  sit 
lines  passing  through  I,  m,  n  respectively,  pt 
that  plane ;  but  these  projections  alone  do   '. 
relations  between  the  original  points ;  for  /,  ?/ 
the  projections  of  an  infinite  number  of  original  poi„ 
all  in  short  through  which  each  projecting  line  may  ^__ 
To  define  ihe  specific  points  X,  M,  N,  we  must  consequcatif 
not  only  have  /,  nK  fu  but  ihe  lengths  respectively  of  the 
projeclmg  hnos  LL  Mm,  Nn,  or  the  di8tanc«5«  at  wUeb 
L,  M,  N  are  respectively  situated  from  their  projectioni. 


4.  This  second  series  of  essential  data  Ls  fumulied  \fri 
projections  L,  M,  N  of  the  original  points  nn  a  s*?^oij4lr^ 
ordinate  plane  BY2,  perpendicular  to  the  fi 
fore  parallel  to  the  former  projecting  lines  li 
were  determined;  while,  conversely,  the  first  piane  i 
parallel  to  the  projecting  lines  by  which  I^  M.  N  I  . 
termined.  For  if  a  third  plane  be  coneeive4  to  piiti  IhK  ^ 
the  two  project ing  Hnes  ZL,  L/,  of  any  point  L,  and  ihAhl 
fore  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  two  Go-ordituiepl 
the  inlerseciions  of  this  third  plane  with  the  twobttcrvfEkl 
together  with  the  two  projectiLg  lines  themselves.  fUtail 
rectangle;  ctnisequenlly  the  distance  of  air  aL] 
from  the  common  intersection  YZ  of  the  co  >  : 
is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  projecting'  ^in^  Ll, 
pirn  1  lei  to  it ;  while,  conversely,  the  Ji^jtance  of  tb 
projection  /of  the  same  point  L  from  tin  -  utmiMikl 
lersection  \&  equal  to  the  length  of  tlie  ;                :s  ^W  LL 

5,  Let  us  designate  the  third  plane  just  iie^*nbed  tslj 
firojectifig  plane  of  an  original  point*     It  follow*  w  t4 
rollary  from  this  definition  of  the  plane,  that  the  j 
plants  of  a  series  of  poin is  L,  M,  N   are  paniUil 
other,  and  pert^endicular  to  both  eo-ordina.te  pUritfi^l 
thercrure  as  lo  the  common  intersection   YZ  of  lh« 
ordinate  plunes, 

6.  Let  YZ  always  designate  the  cororaon  interw€l»t< 
the  two  co-ordinate  planes;  let  the  piujection&  U  M,  N  i 
termed  the  plans^  and  the  projections  l^  m,  «,  il,r 
of  the  original  points  X,  M,  iV,     It  follow*  thai 
ginal  point  he  in  either  co*orditiate  plane,  it»  |»roji»&ta    ~ 
will  coincide  with  that  plane,  and  its  project iou  oa  T 
will  be  a  point  in  YZ, 

7,  Lei  us  next  craisider  a  right  line  LM,  supposeii  t« J^ttJ 
or  pass  through  two  points  in  space  L,  M,     y  '^^ 
line  LM,  joining  or  pui^sifig  through  the  pin 
is  called  the  plan  of  13/,  and  Im  i%  the    e^^t 
same  original  line. 

S,  It  IS  obvious,  from  the  preceding  defiiutions,  thal( 
plan  and  ehvation  of  any  original  rigln  line  LM  ioipa^l 
are  the  inteisections  with  the  co-oidinate  planes  w>(*^l 
tively  of  two  planes  passing  through  the  ariginaJ  hMpx^l 
pendicular  to  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

9,  We  will  distinguish  the  projecting  plar,  -  {;ii 

line  LM,  by  which  the  plan  of  that  line  ni..  oin 

as  produced,  as  the  pla/t'prfijt*ctin£^  plane  of  LM ; 
piujecting  plane  by  which  im  is  produced,  a«  the  i 
projecting  plane.     But  the  reader  muit  not   eanfona 
projecting  plane  of  an  original  jx)int,  which  is  uomnn^f  1 
perpendieulai'  to  both  co-ordinate  planes,  with  \}n!  ptq^efU^ 
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plane  of  an  original  lino ;  inrhich*  though  tieoessafily  per- 
pendicular lo  one  co-ordinate  plane,  may  be  portUel,  per- 
pendicular or  obUque  to  the  other»  according  as  ihe  original 
lUie  19  parallel*  perpendicular,  or  oblique  to  ibat  utber  co- 
ordiuftle  plane*  Nevejftbelesa  tbe  pryjeciing  plane  of  an 
grij^nal  line  ¥fill  always  interisecl  ihat  co-ordinate  plane,  lo 
which  it  is  not  necessarily  perpendicular,  in  a  line  which  in 
perpQudiculir  to  YZ. 

m £/ 


Ei)ec 


10.  Bedsides  the  plan  and  elevation,  there  are  two  other 
elements  regarding  an  original  line  which  it  is  nete^^sary  to 
consider;  these  are  the  points  in  which  that  line  itself  in* 
torsects  the  two  co- ordinate  planes.  The  principles  of  pro- 
jection furnitvh  us  with  the  following  theorentii  relating  lo 
these  points,  and  to  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  line. 

J  h  If  the  original  hne  be  parallel  to  both  co-ordinate 
planes,  it  can  intersect  nuiiher,  and  both  its  phm  and  ele- 
vation are  parallel  to  YZ.  It  k  clear,  on  this  suppgaition, 
that  the  origiaal  lino  h  iiself  also  parailel  to  YZ. 

12,  If  the  oris[itial  line  be  perpendicular  to  one,  and 
therefore  parallel  to  the  other  co  ordinate  plane,  the  pro- 
jection on  that  other  plane  will  be  parallel  to  the  origmal. 
ind  perpendicular  to  YZ,  while  the  projection  on  ihe  flrsi 
will  be  a  point,  that  in  which  the  original  line  ilnelf  inlersectis 
that  co-ordinate  plane. 

U.  If  the  original  line  be  oblique  to  one,  ind  yet  parallel 
the  other  co-ordinale  plane,  its  projection  on  that  to  which 
e  line  m  not  parallel  will  be  parallel  to  YZ ;  while  its  pro- 
jection on  the  co-ordinate  plane,  to  which  the  original  is 
parallel,  will  cut  XZ  in  llie  projection  uf  the  point  in  which 
the  original  intersectji  the  former  cooidinate  plane. 

14.  If  the  oricfinal  line  be  oblique  to  both  co-ordinate 
pianos,  neither  iiii  plan  nor  elevation  can  be  parallel  to  YZ ; 
the  plan  of  the  line  will  cut  YZ  in  the  projection  of  Ihe 
|)uint  of  intersection  of  the  original  with  the  co-ordtnate 
plane  in  which  its  elovaiion  lies;  while  tbat  elevation  will 
cut  YZ  m  the  projection  of  ihe  intersection  of  the  original 
with  ihe  plane  in  which  the  plan  lies. 

15.  It  abo  follows   that  the  projecting  line  of  the  point 
which  an  original  lino  intersects  either  co-ordinale  plane 
!ncides  with  the  intersection  of  the  projecting  plane  of 
It  line. 
](j.  If  an  original  lino^  oblique  to  both  co-ordinate  planes, 

in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them  both,  its  plan  and 
levation  will  both  he  perpendicular  lo  YZ,  since  its  two 
'ejecting  planes  will  coincide  with  ihat  in  which  the  line 

In  this  case  the  plan  and  elevation  could  not  fui- 
llUh  sufUcient  data  for  determining  the  orij^inal  lin^s, 
bince  they  would  he  common  to  every  line,  iu  ihe  perpen- 
dicular plane,  which  was  not  parallel  to  ekher  plane  of 
prujeciioii ;  if  however  we  have,  m  addititm  to  the  irulclinite 
Y^lao  and  elevation  of  the  line,  those  of  ivvo  points  in  it,  or 
ihe  two  poiniii  in  which  the  original  line  cuts  the  two  co- 
ordtuato  planeji,  then  the  origirtal  line  is  determined. 

17*  Let  us  next  consider  in  what  manner  an  original  plane 
may  be  conceived  to  be  referred  to  two  co-ordinale  planes. 
It  is  clear  that  as  only  one  plane  c*\n  he  drawn  through  a 
straight  hne  aurl  a  point,  nr,  which  is  the  same  thing,  lhrou*^h 
the  two  leg*  of  a  plane  angle,  the  plans  and  elevatjons  of 
any  two  lines  ihrouufh  whit^h  the  pknc  pnsses  will  determine 
it.  But  the  intersections  of  the  original  plane  with  the  two 
<S>-ordinute  planes   furnish  a  datum  regarding  it  of  more 

iipplication. 

p,  C-  No.  now. 


IB.  The  intersections  of  an  original  plane  vfith  the  co- 
ord in  ale  planes  are  termed  its  traced. 

ly.  The  traces  of  a  plane  on  either  co-ordinate  piano  will 
ohvioubly  paiss  throu|5h  the  points  iu  which  two  or  more 
lines  lying  in  the  original  plane  intersect  that  co^ordinaltj 
plane. 

20.  If  an  original  plane  be  parallel  to  one  co- ordinate 
plane,  its  trace  oa  ihe  other  will  be  parallel  to  Y  Z, 

*2l.  If  an  original  plane  be  perpendicular  to  either  co- 
ordinate plane,  its  trace  on  tlie  other  will  be  perpendicubr 
lo  YZ,  at  the  point  in  which  the  trace  on  the  first  plane 
meets  tbat  line;  and  tlie  plane  oblique  angle  formed  by 
Ihe  trace  and  YZ  will  be  the  measure  of  the  dihediul  anglo 
formed  by  the  original  with  the  other  co-ordinale  planer. 
If  an  original  plane  be  perpendicular  to  a  co  ordinate  plane, 
iu  trace  on  that  plane  will  be  the  common  projection  of  alt 
hues  in  the  original  plane,  and  will  pass  through  the  pro* 
jection  of  all  poinbi  in  that  original  plane. 

22.  If  the  original  plane  be  parallel  lo  YZ,  its  traces  on 
the  co-ordinate  planes  will  both  be  parallel  lo  YZ,  and 
therefore  to  each  other;  but  in  every  other  case,  if  Ihe  ori- 
ginal  he  oblique  to  both,  or  meet  both  co-ordinate  planes, 
its  traces  on  them  must  inlersccl  in  a  point  of  YZ.  And 
if  the  plane  be  perpendicular  lo  both  co-ordinate  planes, 
both  Its  traces  will  be  jierpendicular  to  YZ, 

23.  If  two  original  lines  are  parallel,  tbe  plana  of  those 
lines  will  be  parallel,  as  will  also  be  their  elevations;  but 
the  plans  or  the  elevations  only  of  two  hues  may  he  parallel, 
although  the  lines  themselves  are  not  so,  the  parallelism 
of  cither  the  plans  or  elevations  simply  arising  frum  tho 
accidental  parallelism  of  the  plan  or  elevation  projecting 
planes  of  the  original  lines. 

24.  An  analogous  tbcorera  applies  to  two  original  planes: 
if  the&e  be  paralleh  their  traces  on  both  co  ordinate  planes 
will  he  parallel;  but  if  their  traces  are  parallel  on  one 
plane  only,  it  simply  indicates  that  the  original  planes  in- 
tersect each  otlitT  ma  lints  parallel  to  tbat  co  ordinate  plane, 

25.  The  plans  of  two  lines  may  cut  one  another,  as  may 
also  the  two  elevations,  and  yet  the  originals  may  not  lie  in 
one  plane,  and  therefore  cannot  meet  each  other.  If  two 
original  lines  really  inlersert,  the  points  in  which  the  plan« 
and  elevations  cut  each  other  must  lie  in  the  projeelmg 
plane  of  the  point  in  which  the  origmals  meet 

26.  The  projections  of  equal  parallel  lines  will  be  equal 
parallels,  in  the  ratio  to  the  originals  of  the  cosine  of  the 
anjzle  in  which  those  originals  are  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
projection,  to  radius.  If  two  lines  forming  an  angle  be  pa- 
rallel to  two  otlM^rs,  whether  lying  iu  the  same  or  di^erent 
planes,  the  projections  of  each  two  lines  will  form  equal 
angles. 

27.  The  plane  angles,  which  are  the  projections  of  equal 
angles,  will  be  equal,  provideil  the  original  angles  are  hiroi- 
lariy  placed  with  respect  lo  ihe  ttares  of  the  planes  in  which 
those  orijjinals  lie;  or  else  when  the  original  angles  lie  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  cither  co-ordinate  plane,  und  then  the  pro- 
jected angles  must  be  equal  to  the  originals. 

28.  Hence,  since  the  projection  of  every  parallelogram  is 
d  parallelogram  (23),  the  angles  of  the  projection  corre< 
spending  lo  the  adjaoent  angles  of  the  original  figure  will 
also  be  complementary  to  each  other. 

29.  If  an  original  plane  and  line  be  mutually  perpendi- 
cular, the  projection  of  the  line  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
(nice  of  tbe  plane  on  each  co*ordinate  pltine.  For  ^ince  the 
projecting  plane  of  the  line  must,  on  this  suppcisition,  be 
perpendicular  both  to  the  original  und  lo  the  co  ordinate 
plane,  and  consequently  so  lo  their  common  intersection, 
which  common  intersectiiut  is  the  irace  of  the  plane,  this 
projeclini^  plane  will  cut  the  co-ordinate  plane  in  a  line, 
namely  the  projection  of  ihe  original,  perpendicular  lo  Ihe 
(race  uf  the  plane. 

30.  If  aline  in  an  original  plane  ho  parallel  lo  a  co- 
ordinate plane,  the  projection  of  that  lir.e  will  be  parallel 
to  the  Iracc  of  the  plane;  and  coiivc lively,  if  the  projection 
of  a  lino  situated  in  a  plane  he  p^irallel  to  ihe  trace  of  that 
plane,  the  original  line  is  parallel  lo  the  co-ordinale  plane 
in  which  that  trace  lies. 

M,  These  theorems  on  projections  would  be  useless  to 
the  practical  geonielricinn  so  lung  as  ihe  co-ordinate  planes 
are  supposed  io  retain  their  relative  situation  in  space:  lo 
enable  him  to  make  the  requisite  const ruci ions  on  the  pro- 
jections, and  to  determine  the  unknown  magnitudea  enlerinr 
into  ihe  original  solids  by  means  of  the  projeciions  of  tb 
known  onca,  ho  supposes  tbe  ont*  rD-ordmato  plane  turne 
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round  on  the  common  intersection  YZ  till  the  two  planes 
coincide  in  one  and  the  same  plane :  by  this  supposition  the 
relations  to  YZ  of  the  lines,  points,  and  traces,  on  the  plane 
which  is  supposed  to  be  turned  round,  remain  unaltered ; 
while  the  principles  on  which  the  projections  are  made 
allow  of  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  new  relations  which 
the  projections  of  original  points  and  lines  on  one  plane  as- 
sume with  ree^ard  to  the  projections  of  the  same  points  and 
lines  on  the  other  plane,  when  these  two  co-ordinate  planes 
mre  supposed  to  coincide  in  one. 

32.  The  same  method  of  brining  two  planes  into  one 
may  be  applied,  or  rather  conceived  to  be  applied,  to  the 
projecting  plane  of  any  original  point  or  line,  this  projecting 
plane  being  supposed  turned  round  on  the  projection  of  the 
line  till  the  plane  coincide  with  the  co-ordinate  plane,  that 
is  to  say,  a  construction  can  be  made  with  the  projection  of 
m  line  founded  on  this  supposition,  by  which  a  line  may  be 
fbund  representing  the  original  line  as  brought  into  the 
co-ordinate  plane ;  and  by  an  analogous  construction,  an 
original  plane  may  be  constructed  as  if  turned  round  on  its 
trace  till  it  coincide  with  the  coordinate  plane. 

33.  This  principle  may  be  carried  still  farther:  thus  a 
construction  can  be  made,  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
an  original  plane  has  been  turned  round  on  its  intersection 
with  another  such  plane  till  thev  coincide,  and  this  com- 
pounded plane,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  has  been 
again  turned  round  on  its  trace  till  it  has  been  brought  into 
the  common  plane  of  projection. 

34.  It  must  hence  be  understood  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  projections  is  entirely  synthetical, 
that  is,  the  draughtsman,  first  drawing  a  line  to  represent 
YZ.  proceeds  from  this  simple  assumption  to  draw  the  pro- 
jections of  certain  points  and  lines  of  a  solid,  on  which  he 
proposes  to  operate,  from  their  known,  assumed,  or  given 
relations  to  each  other,  and  from  their  conventional  relations 
to  thie  supposed  co-ordinate  planes,  which  may  in  every  case 
be  conceived  to  be  so  situated  as  to  facilitate  these  construc- 
tions. Having  thus  got  the  projections  of  known  or  given 
lines,  he  proceeds  from  these  data  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
magnitudes  of  lines  and  angles  depending  on  these  given 
ones,  by  making  the  constructions  alluded  to,  found^  on 
the  supposition  of  projecting  lines  and  planes  being  turned 
round  on  the  projections  determined  by  them,  till  they  co- 
incide with  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

35.  If  a  plane  be  turned  round  on  its  intersection  with 
mnother,a  line  in  the  former  will  make  the  same  angle  with 
that  intersection,  when  the  two  planes  are  brought  into  one, 
that  the  line  made  with  that  intersection  when  the  planes 
were  iii  situ.  The  two  lines  which  are  the  intersections  of 
the  projecting  plane  of  a  point  (5)  with  the  co-ordinate 
planes  in  situ,  which  lines  have  been  shown  to  be  equal  re- 
spectively to  the  projecting  lines  (4)  of  that  point,  will 
be  both  perpendicular  to  YZ,  and  therefore  will  coincide 
in  one  line  perpendicular  to  that  line  YZ,  when  the  two 
eo-ordinate  planes  coincide  in  one. 

36.  The  two  co-ordinate  planes  in  situ  form  four  dihedral 
angles,  and  an  original  point  may  be  situated  in  any  one  of 
these;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  system  of  related  original  points 
refeired  to  those  planes,  some  one  or  more  may  be  in  dif- 
ferent dihedral  angles :  it  is  essential  that  the  learner  should 
know  how  to  assign  the  relative  situation  of  the  original 
points  in  space  from  the  relative  situation  of  their  plans  and 
•levations  to  YZ. 

37.  Let  us  distinguisb  the  four  dihedral  angles  tbus: — 


I' 


38.  Our  limits  will  only  admit  of  two  or  three  exanplci 
of  elementary  constructions  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  pio- 
jections,  referring  to  the  theorem  on  which  each  step  of  the 
construction  is  founded. 

Given  a  j)oint  Pr)  in  a  given  line  AP,  ap^  to  draw  a  plans 
through  P,p  perpendicular  to  the  given  line,^ 

39.  Draw  a  line  PQ  through  ^,  perpendicular  to  the  plan 
of  the  line,  for  that  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate 


\        /    i   > 

bJ 
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1.  +x-f  y ;  the  point  P,p*  is  in  the  dihedral  angle  No.  1. 

2.  -«  +  y;  „  L,/              „           „            No.  2. 

3.  -a?-y;  „  M,m             „            „              No.  3. 
^  •\-X-y\  ..          N,n             „            „             No.  4. 

•  •  ITw  point  P.  j».»  •  ih«  line  AB.  o^'  •  th»  pUne  LM.  M«.»  signify  the  point. 
vSlS      'tCcuSIiI        **  •le^*iious.  or  truces  of  which  are  A^;  AB.oA; 


plane,  and  lying  in  the  plane  sought;  then  (20)  pq,  pa- 
rallel to  YZ,  will  be  the  elevation  of  this  willel.  The  line 
PQ»p^  meets  the  co-ordinate  plane  in  ij,q  (13X9  *^*«*" 
fore  will  be  a  point  in  one  trace  of  the  plane  sought:  aod 
since  this  trace  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  elevatioii  d 
the  line,  M  n  drawn  through  q  perpendicular  to  op  will  bs 
that  trace.  The  same  construction,  applied,  mutatis  matui- 
dis,  to  the  other  projection  of  the  point,  will  furnish  a  point  in 
the  horizontal  trac^  of  the  plane  sought,  which  trace  mot 
be  drawn  through  R  perpendicular  to  AP.  The  tis 
traces  thus  found  wilV  intersect  each  other  in  a  point  of  YZ 
(22). 

Given  a  plane  LM,  M  fi,  and  a  point  A,a  .*  to  draw  a  Urn 
through  the  point  perpendicular  to  the  pkne,  and  to 
determine  the  point  in  which  thu  Una  cat»  the  given 

plane, 

40.  Through  A,a  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  the  nvet 
traces  LMn  for  fhe  indefinite  projections 'uf  tbe'perpetiaieQ- 
lar  sought  (29):  from  the  point  N,  iii  which  AN  eotl 
YZ,  draw  Nn  perpendicular  to  VZ  for  (he  intersectiott 
with  the  other  co-orainate  plane  of  the  plah-projecttngphuii 
of  the  perpendicular  (9);  and  from  L^  i^  which  APcaU 
ML,  draw  L  /  perpendicular  to  YZ :  the  point  /  is  the  ele- 
vation of  the  point  in  which  the  plan-pr<yecUng  plane  of 
the  perpendicular  cuts  the  trace  LM,  M/;  and  n  is  that  in 
which  the  same  plane'cuts  the  trace  Mn.  Consequeatly 
fi  /  is  the  elevation  of  the  intersection  of  the  saine  plan-])nh 
jecting  plane  with  the  original  plane.  Now  it  isobnaai 
that  the  point  sought  must  lie  in  this  intersectfon ;  eoost- 
quently  the  point  p,  in  which  ap  cuts  nl^  must  be  the  ekfft- 
tion  of  the  point  in  which  the  perpendicular  inteneets  tin 
given  plane. 

41.  The  plan  P  of  the  point  may  be  obtained  by  dnvinf 
Pp  perpendicular  to  YZ  (35),  to  cut  AN,  the  indefivta 
plan  of  the  line ;  or  by  applying  the  foregoing  constrac(i«^ 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  other  projections. 

To  draw  a  line  through  a  given  point  P,p,  to  make  ami/  pro- 
posed  angle  with  a  given  Une  AB,  ab. 

42.  If  the  nroposed  line  is  to  be  parallel  to  the  givm  oMk 
lines  drawn  through  the  projections  of  the  given  point,  pa* 
rallel  respectively  to  those  of  the  given  line,  will  be  ibe  pfo* 
jections  of  the  line  sought  (23);  but  if  the  lines  are  not 
to  be  parallel,  join  P,p  with  any  two  points  A,a,  B,6,  taket 
at  pleasure  in  the  given  line.  ABP  will  therefore  be  the 
plan,  and  abp  the  elevation  of  the  triangle  thus  formed. 
Find  the  traces,  ML,  Ln,  of  the  plane  of  this  triangle,  \if 

*  This  is  the  fioim  of  enanciation  of  a  prob.  in  eolid  g»oifU|,  ud  k  fe  te 
thuff  inUrpiYted :  Givrn  the  pii^ertioQs  I'  ami  p,oa  twooiMmiiaal*  fUmmt^l^ 
pused  to  \>e  brought  into  one,  ot  a  poiot  P  situated  ia  an  otiipDal  bnc  sf  ■tiiw 
the  currespondiDK  prntections.  AP  np,  are  in^ren;  to  draw  the  llBta(lnei^ 
which  will  represent  the  intmeciioDs  ot  a  pkue  wiib  tbo—  oo  " 
tliifi  plane  being  soppoeed  to  patu  through  P,  and  to  be  ; 
AP, 


PER 


49fi 


PER 


fltidmg  the  points  in  which  any  two  of  its  Kides  intersect  I 
the  CO- ordinate  ptaiies  (19),  since  theie  points  must  He  in 
£he  traces  required* 


43,  Draw  Un  petpendieular  to  YZ,  lo  cut  the  ti-aceft  auy- 
whae  at  pleasure  id  points  M» /i ;  the  line  Mff),  u  is  con- 
S4!€{uently  tlie  trace^i  of  a  plane  assumed  at  pleasure  us 
perpendicular  to  both  co-ordinate  planes  (22),  and  cutting 
the  given  plane  ML«  m  a  line,  the  projeclions  of  which, 
of  course,  coincide  wiih  the  irace^i  of  I  be  plane.  The  kn^lh 
uf  thiii  line,  or  the  real  distance  heiween  il;e  points  M« 
when  in  tilt  u,  is  ohlained  by  ma  lung  mm^  in  YZ  equal  to 
mM ;  then  the  hypollienuse  m^n  is  the  intersection  of  the 
given  plane  with  tbu  a&sunied  plane,  brought  into  ihe 
plane  uf  projecliun  by  the  flotation  on  mn  of  this  assumed 
plane. 

44.  From  M  and  L,  as  centres,  vith  m'«,  Lrt  for  radii  re- 
spectively, describe  arcs  cuUmg  in  n'.  Join  lAn\  Ln' ;  the 
triangle  MLr/  coniequenily  (3'i>  represents  that  portion  of 
the  given  plane  MLn  intercepted  between  the  co-ur^linale 
plane*  and  I  tie  line  Mm,  mn,  brought  into  the  co-utdinate 
plane  by  beini<  turned  round  on  the  trace  ML,  and.  by  this 
rotation,  hnngm^  the  original  of  the  triangle,  PAB,pu6, 
along  with  it.  To  draw  this  triangle  as  thus  brought  into 
Ihe  co-ordinate  planes,  produce  PB.;j6  lo  cut  the  two  traces 
in  Dand  e  ru  spec  lively,  make  W  equal  to  Lf,  join  De'. 
In  the  same  manner  tlie  linei  a'p',  a'6'  are  obtained,  consli- 
tuiing  the  original  Iriangk  as  brought  into  the  co-oidmate 
plane  in  the  manner  described. 

41.  The  points  A,a,  B.6,  P,p,  lying  in  the  original  plane, 
will  describe  arcs  of  circles  during  the  rotation  of  that  plaue 
on  its  trace :  the  planes  of  these  circles  must  obviously  be 
perpendicular  to  the  original  plane  and  to  the  co- ordinate 
plane,  and  consctjuenlly  cut  the  co-ordinate  plane  in  hues 
3r  traces  perpendicular  to  ML,  that  of  the  original  plane* 
Hence  if  luici  be  drawn  through  A.  B,  and  P,  perpendicular 
to  ML,  they  will  pass  through  a\  6^.  and  p\  since  the  traces 
afthesc  planes  will  be  ibe  projections  of  all  lines  lying  in 
them»  and  therefore  of  the  cirGular  arcs  alluded  to  (21) 
in  whtch  the  points  a',  h\  and  j/  he.  By  ihis  means  the 
points  a\  b\  and  p'  may  be  found,  or  verified  if  previously 
obtained  on  any  oilier  principle* 

46.  Draw  f>'<i'  to  make  the  proposed  angle  with  a'^+;  then 
the  plan  A,  and  elevation  of  tbe  point  a',  in  which  the 
proposed  lint;  meets  the  given  one  in  the  given  anj^le,  may 
bo  determined  from  a  by  the  converse  proeecdniL^  to  that 
by  which  a\  b\  andp'  were  obtained.  And  lastly,  FA.fja 
will  be  the  projections  of  the  line  as  requiretL 

47.  The  foregoing  construction  mi^ht  have  been  made 
With  the  trace  hn  instead  of  LM ;  but  ihe  triangle,  when 


•  Tl»4>  »idet  i>f  lh«  IfiaJtgW  m»y  HHNii  tH«  c<H»cd»Ml«  nUnea  id  ditTereot  dihe- 
adiR)  aojslr.;    ilitf  prt»it^tion»  of   iww  of  these  poiuU.  iluuagh^liuiU  Ui*;  Mro« 
loi  mtui  [*»**,  niMy   thtruIUrc  hi*  on  i;outr.kry  *»tlc»  of  \  Z.    1  hif  irnce*  of  all 
^—^f^*  cliLtuU  be  Umwii  unlttiiaiiely  oxteudetl  un  eacli  iidtf  of  tliH  kintr  YZ.  Mt 
«Jp  La  be  couceivcd  u  «o  exteudcd  i^bcu  okrcuiwt.unc«  do  aot  mi&iil  of  their 

4  lu  th»  fli{*ure,  //a'  b  ihown  m&  Ihc  mmu  liur  a»  Uia  aiae  of  lb*  as«ui&ed  Iri- 
- 1  hhtoH  ooofoudBi  bui  tlUK,  ob>riaiuiy,  need,  out  be  the  c&sv. 


brought  into  the  co-ordinate  plane  on  the  supposition  of  the 
rotaiion  of  the  plane  of  that  triangle  on  lifi,  would  not  ooiti- 
cide  with  a!b-p*, 

43.  If  a  line  be  conceived  to  move  always  perpendicular 
to  a  co-ordinate  plant,  and  paas  through  an  original  curve, 
its  intersection  with  ihe  plane  will  be  (he  projettion  of  the 
curve;  ilus  prujection  being  the  section  of  ihe  cyhndroidal 
surface  formed  by  the  ^enevjiting  hnc»  If  the  curve  be  any 
other  tbiin  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  its  projection  can  only  be 
pi-acticall}  described  hv  finding  the  prnjections  of  a  sutli- 
cieiit  number  of  points  of  the  original,  from  some  known 
property  of  the  cui've,  or  from  tbe  mode  of  itt>  generation; 
and  the  required  projection  must  be  drawn  by  hand  through 
the  points  thus  delerniined.  It  is  obvcous  that  the  projec- 
tion of  any  plane  curve  wliich  is  parallel  to  the  co-ordmate 
plane  mui»t  be  equal  and  similar  to  tbe  orij^mal.  But  if  the 
original  curve  be  a  circle,  or  an  ellipse,  the  projecting  Ime 
during  ii»  moiion  will  generate  a  riglttor  oblique  cylmdrical 
surface,  tbe  section  of  uliich  by  the  co-ordinate  plane  must 
Ini  eitber  a  circle  or  an  ellipse. 

i*9.  Whatever  amy  htj  vUe  obhque  position  of  an  oriijinal 
circle  with  respect  to  the  co-ordinaie  plane,  there  must  be 
one  dianietei'  which  is  parallel  to  that  plane;  now  tbe  pro- 
jection of  this  diameter  being  equid  to  the  original,  must  be 
greuter  than  thuse  of  all  tiie  oiher  diameters  of  the  original 
circle,  which  are  all  necessarily  oblit|ue  to  the  planer  and 
fiince  the  projection  of  every  diameter  must  be  a  diameter 
of  the  projected  curve,  the  piojection  of  this  paiallel  one 
must  be  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse*  This  diameter  of  the 
original  circle  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  plane  is  that  which 
is  parallel  lo  the  trace  of  the  plane.  The  conjugate  axis 
of  tbe  ellipbe  wHl  be  the  projeclion  of  that  diameter  uf  the 
Ofigmul  circle  \Uuch  is  perpendicular  to  the  former,  or  to 
the  trace  of  Un*  plane. 

50,  Tbe  projci^liuii  of  a  sphere  ot)  a  co-ordinate  plane  must 
be  a  circle  of  tbe  i>amc  radius  as  the  sphere,  this  circle  being 
the  projection  of  that  great  circle  of  the  huhd  which  ts  paral- 
lel to  the  cO'Oidinute  plane. 

5L  In  the  applicatiuns  of  practical  geometry  lo  the  arts, 
the  object  i*  eitber  to  delineate  the  forinh  to  whi«h  maieriala 
are  lo  be  reduced,  or  to  guide  workmen  in  making  and  put- 
ting together  machinery ;  or,  in  the  construction  of  edifices 
of  every  descriptmn. 

5:2.  Owing  to  the  symmetry  of  the  machines  or  edifices, 
the  forms  most  commonly  required  to  be  delineated  are 
reducible  to  series  of  rectangular  geometrical  :»o1ilIs,  the 
planes  of  which  are  eitber  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
aohzon.  The  plans,  elevations,  sections,  profiles,  &c,,  fur- 
nished to  the  workman  by  the  draughtsman,  are  the  projec- 
tions on  rectangular  co-ordinale  planes^  assumed  !o  be 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  thy  machines  or  edifices,  made  to 
a  red  uced  scale ;  the  plan  being  such  a  projection,  made 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  elevtviiuii  on  a  vertical  plane« 
When  thtf  building  or  engine  is  supposed  to  he  laid  o|>en,  by 
being  cut  by  a  plune,  so  as  to  show  its  inienor,  tbe  projec- 
tion made  on  this  supposition  is  termed  a  section,  oi  profile. 

5.1.  It  is  obvious,  from  these  assumptions,  that  the  vanous 
plane  rectilinear,  or  mixed,  fii:ures  wliich  are  produced  liy 
the  intersections  or  boiintiaries  of  the  various  surfaceu  of  the 
original  ohjecljs,  are  represented  on  the  diaugh Ismail's 
plans,  &c.  by  figures  similar  lo  the  original  forms;  and  that 
those  plane  surfaces  of  the  original  ohjeci  which  are  verti- 
cal to  the  hori/on  appear  only  as  ri^jht  lines  on  a  \A&\\ 
bounding  the  figures  which  are  tbe  re piesentativei  of  ori- 
ginal planes  parallel  to  the  horizon;  audi  conversely,  these 
last -mentioned  surfaces  are  represented  by  lines  in  the 
elevationti,  while  the  vertical  plane  figures  of  tbe  original 
are  projected  into  similar  plane  figures  on  these  elevations 
or  profiles, 

64.  Hence  two,  at  least,  and  commotdy  three,  tuch  pro- 
jections, on  rectangular  coorduiate  planes,  are  requisite  to 
convey  an  idea  of  Lhe  forms  of  an  original  object ;  but  since 
these  forms  of  the  original  are  represented  of  their  true 
dimensions  and  proporiions,  such  projections  ore  sufficient, 
and  indispensable,  as  guides  to  the  mechanics  who  are  lo 
conslruci  ur  put  together  the  edifice  or  machine. 

55.  The  phnciples  of  projection  enable  us,  as  far  as  regards 
the  rectangular  parallelopiped,  the  solid  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  to  con»bine  the  two  purposes  for  which  such 
projections  are  einplu>ed;  that  is,  to  convey,  by  one  image 
or  figure,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  th^  j 
purallcl  and  vertical  planes  of  an  original  object,  reducib 
his  fortn,  and  at  the  same  time  to  piis»erve  one  conslm 

3  R2 


and  correct  proporUon  between  the  magnitudes  uf  the  or i- 
tjinal  and  of  it«  representative.* 

56.  It  has  heen  $ihown  (26,  27)  that  the  projections  of 
dt;()nitc  right  \meA,  inclined  in  equal  &ng1e&  to  ihe  co-or- 
dinate plane,  wUl  bu  in  a  constant  proporncm  lo  ihe  ori|;i- 
tiak ;  if  tht^Mcfore  the  three  plane  rigtit  angles  forming  a 
BoHd  an^le  of  a  rectangalai'  parallel opiped  ha  inehncd  in 
equvA  dihedral  angles  to  ihe  co-ordtnate  plane,  all  tinea 
parallel  to  thi2  three  edges  of  that  i^ohd  angle  will  be  pro- 
jected into  lines  bearing  one  constant  ratio  lo  ihe  origioula, 
and  forming  ^ith  awth  other  eqnul  angles,  which  are  the 
projections  of  the  right  ones  formed  by  the  original  lines, 

67.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  co-ordinale  plane  be  as- 
suntcd  perpendicular  lo  the  diagonal  of  a  cube,  the  projec- 
tions of  the  lliree  edges  meeting  in  either  end  of  that  dia- 
grLV.X  'I* ill  fo.m  aogl'?"*  of  I2U°  with  each  olher,  and  the 


tlire©  projections  of  the  edges  at  one  extremity  will,  respec- 
tively, bisect  the  equal  an^le^  formed  by  ihone  of  the  edgjeR 
at  the  other  extremity  ;  while  the  lines  joining  the  ends  of 
Iheso  six  equal  radii,  whirh  lines  must  obviously  torni  a 
regular  hexagon,  will  he  the  projections  of  the  remaining 
edgeg  of  the  ioliih  Each  face  nf  the  cube  ia  projt»c!led  mio 
an  equilnteral  rhombus,  as  ACBF,  BCDG,  ACDE,  BFCG, 
&c.,  ihe  Rides  of  which  form  angles  respedivetv  of  120"  and 
of  60°  each.  If  !he  side  of  the  cube  be  unity,  the  equal  pro- 
jections of  those  sides  will  be  "8165,  which  is  equal  lo  the 
L-osine  of  the  angle  at  which  the  originals  are  inelined  to 
the  co-ordinate  plane.  The  original  diagonals  of  the  three 
faces,  AB,  BD,  DA,  are  obviously,  from  the  symmetry  and 
[losition  of  the  solid,  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  plane;  their 
projections  are  therefore  equal  to  those  originals,  or  are 
each  equal  to  V2=  14  M*i  , . .  If  an  original  solid  be  mad© 
up  of  reel  angular  parallelopipcdi,  having  their  faces  muiu* 
ally  parallol,  and  the  coordinate,  or  plane  of  projection,  be 
OBsunied  as  equally  inclined  to  the  three  faces  forming  any 
of  the  solid  angles,  Ihe  projections  of  all  its  edges,  and  of 
all  Unes  paraUi-l  (o  them,  would  be  in  the  constant  ratio  to 
the  originals  of  *B164  :  I ;  the  dimensions,  conBequentlv,  of 
lliose  originals,  as  measured  in  the  directions  of  lines  which 
would  be  isometrically  projected,  may  be  set  off  from  any 
scale  along  the  isometric  projections  of  any  hues  p:irallel  lo 
the  edges  of  the  original  solids,  end  a  figui^e  or  image  of  the 
original  constructed  which  would  show  the  three  principal 
(tories  of  planes  of  wiiich  that  original  was  composed* 

58.  The  projections  of  all  circlci  equally  inclined  to  the 
co-ordinate  plane  will  be  similar  ellip&es;  the  axes  of  ihese 
ellipses,  whun  represienting  circles  lying  in  planes  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  a  cube  equally  inclmed  to  the  co-ordinate 
]>lane,  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  diagonals  of 
the  rhombus  representing  ihe  inscribed  or  circumscnbinF 
sfjuare  isometrically  projected.  The  following  simple  raelhod 
of  constructing  a  s^ale  for  determining  the  lengths  of  the 
axes  of  the  isometric  projection  of  a  circle  will  be  of  service  to 
the  pi^ctical  dmughtsman.  Construct  a  rit?ht  angled  trian^-le 
the  base  and  pcrpuiidicular  of  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 
side  to  the  diagonal  of  a  square,  or  as  t  :  l'4N'2.  Setoff 
the  length  of  the  isometric  projection  of  the  circumscribing 
s<|uare  of  any  original  circle  along  the  side  of  this  triangle, 
from  the  acute  angle,  and  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  other 
side  from  the  point  thus  marked  off;  this  parallel,  and  the 
segment  of  the  hypothenuse  cut  off  by  it,  will  be  the  minor 
and  mujor  axes  of  the  ellipse.  Smce  the  major  axis  of  the 
elliptic  projection  of  a  circle  is  always  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  that  firele  HIH,  the  major  axis  of  the  isonietrical  pro- 
jection of  a  circle  is  eijuui  lo  the  side  of  the  circumscrib* 

•  Tliif  Kpeclflc  niiptipation  of  i»rojcclion  wa^  lermM  i*fmittrir  hj  ihr  latc  Pr- 
f*»mor  Vntiih,  v^ho  |H>iiti1|«i  oui  its  praflical  iititity.  nud  iho  fa.ilify  oftt*  ai»pa 
tmiioa  lo  th(!>  dpIiooBiioQ  of  Mi§iD»t,  &c.;  uj  a.  diiOiurUvr  ODe,  tfai*  t<irin  i»  un- 


ing  Square.    Hence  Uic  axes  of  the  ellipse  and  the  ude  4I 
the  circumscribing  square,  %\mo.  isometrically  projeded,  afc 

59.  The  projecting  lines  and  planes  are  assunaed  perpen- 
dicular lo  the  rectangular  co  ordinate  planes,  simply  to  fa4v 
litate  the  construction;  but  it  is  obvious  that  line»  and 
figures  may  be  projected  on  a  plane  by  parallel  projecimf; 
lines,  making  any  angle  with  the  plane  of  projection ;  such 
projections  are  termed  oblique ^  hut  as  they  are  but  seldutQ 
employed,  wo  s.ha1l  only  here  give  two  general  theoiems 
relatmg  to  them ;  since  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
Ibis  subject  in  a  subsequent  part  of  thii  article.  Theobliqui 
projection  of  a  straight  line,  figure,  or  curve,  ly^ng  wbaily 
m  a  plane  parallel  to  the  cO'OrduMite  plune,  will  be  similir 
and  equal  to  the  original ;  and  the  oblique  projeclioa&of 
parallel  right  lines  will  be  parallels, 

CO.  The  oblique  projection  of  a  sphere  roust  be  an  elli^ 
for  the  parallel  prujecting  lincji  which  are  tangential  lo  ihr 
spherical  surface  must  always  form  a  right  cylinder«thf 
oblique  section  of  which  must  be  an  ellipse.  Th«  msjor 
axis  of  this  ellipse  will  be  the  intersection  with  the  qo> 
ordinate  plane  of  one  perpendicular  to  it,  and  paaan^ 
through  the  oblique  prf»jeclmg  line  of  the  centre  of  tht 
sphere.  This  major  axis  will  consequently  pass  llitDU^h 
the  perpendicular,  or  ordinary  projection  of  uie  centre  of 
the  sphere.  The  conjugate  axis  mtitit  clearly  be  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

61.  We  must  now  proceed  to  show  how,  by  a  modifies^ 
tton  of  the  principles  of  projection,  an  image  of  an  object, 
or  a  pictorial  outline  of  it,  may  be  obtained*  wbicb  vdl 
convey  an  idea  of  the  original,  just  as  the  outline  portrait  of 
an  ab.'^ent  person  conveys  to  the  spectator  an  iiJea  of  hitip- 
pearance.  It  is  however  only  to  huildinjss^  engineik  bm^ 
chines^  &c.,  coni^ihting  of  strictly  geometrical  forma,  * 
this  modified  projection  can  be  applied;  since  the  < 
tions  by  which  these  projections  are  obtained  are  as  i 
geomcttical  as  those  by  which  we  obtain  the  projectioaitif 
such  objects  on  co-ordinate  planes. 

C2«  Each  point  on  the  surface  of  an  object  is  seen  in  die 
direction  of  a  straight  line,*  supposed  to  be  drawn  fromibst 
point  to  the  eye,  and  representing  the  reflected  ny  of  ligtit 
by  winch  that  point  is  rendered  visible.  The  rayi  froft 
every  point  of  that  surface  will  obviously  form  a  ^ 
solid  pyriuuid,  ihe  surface  of  which  will  be  romp 
those  rays  which,  touching  the  object,  niiglit  be  sup 
prolonged  in  the  same  straight  direction  beyond  it,  wii 
penetrating  its  surface.  But  when  considering  the  sub 
of  outfine  alone,  we  need  only  regard  such  of  the  in 
rays  of  the  pyramid  as  proceed  from  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  object,  produced  by  the  intersections  of  portions  of  tbtt 
surface  not  continuous:  and  from  our  limitation  of  tin 
class  of  objects^  such  lines  must  be  either  straight^  or  eht 
geometrical  curves;  resulting  from  the  mutual  intefseclioi 
of  planes  and  curved  surfaces  with  each  other. 

63.  The  general  pyramid  of  rays  will  therefore  be  wah 
up  of  a  series  of  others,  having  one  common  vertex^  1 
tlieir  several  bases  the  perimeter  of  a  portion  of  cooli 
surface. 

64.  If  we  imagine  these  pyramids  of  rays  cut  by  t  plsai* 
the  common  section  will  obviously  be  an  outline  of  the  ob- 
ject as  it  would  present  itself  to  an  eye  placed  at  theverlei* 
each  line  and  point  of  the  section  coinciding  with  I 
responding  hne  and  point  of  the  original. 

65.  As  long  as  the  object  and  the  spectator *s  ere  1 
the  same  relative  position,  it  ts  immaterial  m  what  *du 
or  at  what  distance  the  plane  cuts  the  pyramids  of  1  .  . 
the  lines  and  points  produced  at  each  position  of  the  plsoA 
must  necessarily  coincide  with  the  originals  when  fifvcd 
from  the  vertex;  allhouirh  the  outlines  on  the  plane  ftoulj 
vary  for  each  of  ii&  positions.  But  each  of  these  diicreot 
outlines  would  suggest  to  the  mind  the  same  ori^nil  cm* 
hination  of  forms,  provided  itbe  viewed  from  the  true  vedO* 
and  cannot  be  a  correct  representation  or  image  of  the  ob- 
ject, if  viewed  from  any  other  point  t 

66.  When  we  revert  lo  the  connection  between  tbiswl*- 

•  Wo  iunnI  U.^n1i>  VLihvAc  to  tlip  modfArntton  of  thk  «««rtt44i«  tvotoiHl  B^ 
r^^  '  rirmtdf  ntEuo!(ph4-nc  refnictJi<Mt.    It  i«  viruirm  IfaM  iStfjMaf 

Ik  ctiu  bt?  s^ff'ii  \yyf  ili«  tfve  oi  tmm  \xn%<f  a**  iii  «o  wgj  U  " 
t  ;,  I-,  which  may  tti^ruforB  w  Qfif;l0«t(*il  in  &«  ""^      " 

>    ]h>>ri  i»  a  cum  man  \oy  •m\\\ch  well  iUiutrwtcs  Uli«  i 
tiittorlMJ  ifDai;i?  uf  a  buihtiuK.  »tiu.h,  wbrs  vi«wi«d  fhon  i'i_ 
]iTi">rht-  ri  naLiiJ  J|l}^f,t^>*t'ce.    Tldi  4i«UiTtr4  tm«(!«  }«  »  « 
]  '. .  •  prorT<»«l  fTum  lli*  builrfltiff  to  tli«r  | 

j<  I  •m  that  irue  vrrtd,  couveft  liie  Maw  ^a 

iri-i-  !   ■    ■  .    .'.  ,,      .      ..   ,  i..j  do. 
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ject  ftud  drawing,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
we  sliall  point  out  tlie  prefaiitiona  that  must  be  taken  by 
ihe  drauj^htsman,  wliprt  applying  i!ie  principles  of  projec- 
licit!  to  the  pictorial  delinealion  of  objects,  to  prevent  his 
drawing  from  appearing  distorted  when  viewed  indifferenliy 
from  other  than  the  corre(*t  puint,  which  it  must  inevitably 
"be  on  inost  oecasions.  But  at  present,  disraissins  all  con- 
sideralions  of  light,  vision,  and  art,  we  shall  proceed  to  treat 
this  branch  of  the  subject  of  projeetion?,  termed  perspec- 
tive, in  a  purely  geometrical  manner. 

€»/•  Insiead  of  the  simple  elements  alone,  which  entered 
into  the  constructions  for  determining  line^  and  points,  re- 
ferred toaco-ofdinate  jdane,  by  parallel  line>i  pei-pendicolar 
lo  that  plane,  we  have  in  perspective  proj^ciion  the  siddi- 
lional  elements  of  the  convercjence  of  the  projecting  lines, 
or  rays,  iutersectini;  the  plane  at  different  angles,  depend* 
itig  conjointly  on  the  distance  of  iheir  point  or  conver^jence 
from  the  original  lines,  and  from  the  piano.  This  variation 
in  the  conditions  neces!»itates  a  di  He  rent  course  of  proceeding : 
in  the  former  kind  of  projection  the  object  of  our  construc- 
tions was  to  determine  magnitudes;  in  that  we  are  tibout  to 
consider^  our  object  is  to  delineate  apparent  and  not  real 
form. 

6S.  The  following"  definitions  are  here  given  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetitions.  The  plane,  on  which  the  projection  is 
supposed  to  he  formed,  and  which  is  represented  by  the 
drawing  board  or  paper  on  which  the  con&tniclkms  are 
made,  will  always  be  termed  the  plane  of  the  picture^ 

69.  The  point  of  convergence  of  the  ray.f,  or  projecting 
linef,  or  the  vertex  of  the  pyramids  of  rays,  will  be  deaig- 
Dated  as  the  vertex. 

70.  The  centre  of  the  picture  h  the  point  in  which  a  line, 
through  the  vertex,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
lure,  meets  that  plane;  and  fho  lenjflh  of  this  perpen- 
dicular, from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  uf  the  picture,  is  the 
distance  qfthe  pirture  or  verier:  this  term  will  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  line  itself  when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  lo  it. 

71.  The  vertical  plane  is  one  passing  through  the  vcrtex» 
parallel  lo  the  plane  of  the  picture. 


2.  Let  XYZ  , . ,  and  ITTES.  in  the  figure,  be  the  plane 
picture  and  the  vertical  plane;  V  in  the  latter  being 
tlic  vertex.  Let  BH"  be  any  straight  line  taken  as  an  ele- 
mentary original  object:  the  ravA  from  every  point  in  BB'' 
will  he  in  one  plane,  the  interiiection,  b'  i/\  of  which  with 
the  plane  of  the  picture  will  be  the  indefinite  per«ipec1ive 
projci^iion  or  image  of  BB":  the  projecting  plane  ('J)  pnss- 
tng  through  any  original  line  BB''  and  the  vertex  will  nho 
intersect  the  vertical  plane  in  a  line  VD,  parallel  lo  fi'A". 
VD  i*  the  director  of  the  onginal  line. 

73.  If  the  on^inal  line  BB"  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  and  tlierefoie  also  to  the  vertical  plane,  its  in- 
definite imas^e  and  director  would  be  parallel  to  the  orijjinal 
line.  But  if  BB"  be  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture 
and  vertical  plane*  it  must  intersect  them  both, 

74.  The  point  A,  in  which  any  original  line  cuts  the  plane 
of  ihe  picture,  is  lermed  its  tnterserting  point ;  and  D,  in 
vrhich  it  cuts  the  vertical  plane,  is  termed  the  station  point 
of  that  original  line. 


75,  tf  a  line  VP  be  supposed  to  pass  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  any  original  line  BB'\  it  will  cut  the  plane  of  thw 
picture,  if  the  original  line  itself  be  not  parallel  lo  that 
plane.  This  line  VP  is  termed  the  radial  of  BB  ',  and  the 
point  P,  in  which  this  radial  cuts  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
is  the  vanishing  point  of  the  original  Ime. 

7fi.  If  any  oni^mal  line  pass  through  the  vertex,  its  radial 
will  coincide  with  it,  and  the  point  in  which  such  a  line 
cuts  the  plane  of  the  picture  will  not  only  be  its  common 
intersecting  and  vanishing  points,  but  also  the  common 
image  of  all  pomts  in  ihe  original  hne,  and  consequently  of 
the  entire  line  itself. 

77.  It  follows  from  these  theorems  that  the  original 
line,  \ts  director,  its  radial,  and  its  image,  all  lie  in  its  pro- 
jecting plane,  and  therefore  its  image  must  pass  through  its 
intersecting  and  vanishing  points ;  while  its  director  roust 
pass  through  its  station  point:  and  that  these  four  lines 
roust  form  a  parallelogram,  unless  the  original  line  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  the  picture;  in  which  case  the  director 
and  radial  will  coincide  in  one  line,  Ijing  in  the  vertical 
plane,  parallel  both  to  the  original  and  to  its  itnage. 

78.  Let  us  now  consider  the  ni-ojeclion  or  image  of  any 
point  B  in  an  origimil  line  BB  ,  and  the  situation  of  that 
image  in  the  indefinite  one  of  the  line,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  point  B. 

If  B  be  at  A,  the  intersecting  point  of  BB"  <74);  B 
and  its  image  6*  will  coincide.  If  B  lie  in  that  part  of  AB 
which  is  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  plane  of  the  picture  to 
that  on  which  the  vertex  is  situated,  its  image  h  will  lie  be- 
tween the  intersecting  and  vani-thing  points.  A,  P,  of  the 
line:  and  if  B  bo  supposed  to  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  the  former,  the  nearer  to  Ihe  latter  will  its  imag©  ap- 
proach ;  so  that  the  vanishing  point  is  the  limit  of  the  suc- 
cessive images  of  i joints,  farther  and  further  distant  from 
the  vertex,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  the  image  of  an  in- 
finitely distant  point  in  the  original  line. 

79.  If  the  point  B'  be  situated  between  the  intersecting 
und  station  points  of  the  line,  its  imaj»e  ^  wUl  be  on  the 
contrary  side  of  the  interseciing  point  lo  that  on  which  Ihe 
vani>ihing  point  P  is  situated  ;  and  if  B  be  the  station  point 
D  of  the  original  line,  it  can  have  no  image,  or  its  image 
may  be  considered  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  vanish- 
ing point  in  either  direction. 

8U.  If  the  point  B"  lie  on  lh«  contrary  side  of  the  veilical 
plane  to  that  on  which  the  plane  of  the  picture  is  situated, 
its  image  6''  will  lie  on  Iho  contrary  side  of  the  vanishing 
point  to  Ihat  on  which  the  inieriiecting  point  is  situated; 
and,  as  before,  the  vanishing  point  may  be  considered  as 
the  limit  of  the  images  in  this  direction;  or  as  the  image 
of  a  point  in  the  origimil  line  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  station  point  in  either  direction. 

8i.  Let  two  or  more  original  lines  be  conceived  as  lying 
in  an  original  pi  one  YZ.  and  suppose  a  plane  W,  which 
will  be  lermed  ihe  vanishing  plane  of  the  origin  id  one,  to 
pass  Ihrou'^h  the  vertev  parallel  to  that  original  plane. 
The  lines  YZ,  DE,  in  which  an  ori^jmal  plane  cuts  the  plane 
of  the  picture  and  the  vertical  plane,  are  called  ihe  inter* 
lecting  and  xtatinn  lines,  respectively,  of  that  plane  ;  und 
the  hues  WP,TVT,  in  which  the  vanishing  plane  cuts  the 
same  two  planes,  are  called  the  vanishing  line  and  parallel 
qf  the  vertex  to  that  original  plane. 

82.  The  intersecting,  station,  and  varniiihing  lines,  and 
the  parallel  of  the  vertex,  are  all  parallel  lo  each  other,  these 
four  lines  being  the  mutual  intersections  of  two  parallel 
planes  by  two  other  pamllel  planes. 

bX  The  intersecting  and  station  points  (7^)  of  any 
original  lines,  lying  in  one  plane,  are  point*  in  the  inler- 
sectiniT  and  station  lines  of  I  hat  plane:  and  the  vanishing 
puintsof  the  same  original  lines  lie  in  the  vanishing  line  of 
that  plane;  fur  tho  ladials  of  ilie  origiualK  must  Uv  m  the 
vanishing  plane  of  tlial  in  which  the  ori|7inal  lines  lie:  and 
these  rudiala  must  form  with  each  other,  and  with  the  pa- 
rallel of  tiie  vertex,  angles  respeciivcty  equal  lo  those  which 
llie  original  hnes  form  with  each  other  and  with  the  inter- 
sect i  n  g  or  st  at  i  o  n  lines. 

84.  The  vanishing  line  and  parallel  of  th«  vertex  to  any 
plane  will  be  those  alivo  of  all  planes  whatever  which  are 
parallel  to  the  first:  and  the  radial  and  vanishing  point 
of  an  origmal  line  will  be  those  nlso  of  all  lines  pai-allol  to 
the  firjit.^vhetlier  they  lie  in  one  plane,  or  in  different  ones. 

•  We  thill  contlDtic  to  fnipltry  lb*  tame  rociT4*ntJaoaJ  noUUnn  ^$  Iwfopfc 
detii^aDLitiz  ati  ori^lttat  point  audi  linv  ti;^  eupiud  U'tlrrs,  nnd  tliffic  iiiuijii**  Ik* 
■  mtttl,  tltuf  a  b  it  U^r  iioofe  ol  A  B,  hud  tauu. 
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rems,  by  which  the  perspective  prcjection  of  plane 
or  solids,  may  be  obtained  on  a  plane,  taken  to  re- 
'the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  all  other  original  or 
g  planes  brought  to  coincide  with  it  by  being  turned 
their  intersections  with  each  other,  and  wiih  the 
ane  of  the  picture, 
original  plane  be  supposed  turned  round  on  its 
'ne  till  it  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
lines  in  the  plane  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
will  not  be  affected  by  so  doing.     And  if 
ne  of  that  original  plane  be  also  turned 
'ling  line  in  the  same  direction,  the  same 
V  to  the  radials  of  original  lines  in  the 
will  preserve  their  original  relative 
'g  line :  these  radials  will  be  there- 
«   *%  nal  lines  respectively,  when  both 

•«  nes  are  brought    into  the  same 


\ia\  is  perpendicular  to  the  va- 


nishing  line,  this  radial  will  coincide  with  t]ie  auxiliary 
vanishing  line  when  the  vanishing  plane  is  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  picture. 

106.  But  if,  as  frequently  occurs,  the  constructions  must 
be  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  original  plane  has  been 
turned  round  on  its  intersecting  line  in  one  direction,  and 
the  corresponding  vanishing  plane  turned  round  on  its 
vanishing  line  in  the  contrary  direction ;  the  radials  will 
not  be  parallel  to  the  original  lines  on  this  supposhion,  when 
the  two  plant's  coincide  in  one.  These  radials  must  there- 
fore be  drawn,  leaking  the  same  angles  with  the  parallel  of 
the  vertex  and  with  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line,  that  the 
original  lines  make  with  the  intersecting  line,  and  with 
lines  perpendicular  to  it. 

107.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
principles,  let  it  be  required  to  draw  the  perspective  pro- 
jection of  a  tetrahedron,  of  a  given  magnitude,  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  vertex  and  the  plane  of  the  picture  be- 
ing also  given  or  assumed. 
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108.  Draw  YZ*  at  pleasure,  to  represent  the  intersecting 
line  of  one  plane  of  the  solid ;  and  take  any  point  C  for  the 
centre  of  the  picture.  Through  C  draw  Cv' perpendicular 
to  YZ  for  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  of  the  plane  (95), 
also  draw  CV  parallel  to  YZ,  and  equal  to  the  given  dis- 
tance of  the  picture  (70) ;  this,  and  the  following  steps  in 
the  construction,  being  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  plane  (95)  being  turned  round  on 
CV,  till  it  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  picture.  Make 
the  angle  CVC  equal  to  the  complement  of  that  at  which 
the  plane  of  the  tetrahedron  is  assqmed  to  be  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  pieture  (96),  VC  wQl  be  the  principal 
radial  of  the  plane,  and  C  the  centre  of  its  vanishing  line ; 
consequently  aline  P,P„  drawn  through  C,  parallel  to  YZ 
(82),  will  be  that  vanishing  line.  Draw  VQ,  perpen- 
dioular  to  VC,  for  the  auxiliaiy  radial,  cutting  VC' the 
auxiliary  vanishing  line,  in  Q  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point 
of  the  plane  of  the  original  tetrahedron. 

109.  Draw  ZR  parallel  to  VC  for  the  intersection  of  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  plane  wifh  the  original  one ;  R  therefore, 
in  which  ZR  meets  VQ,  will  represent  the  poin^  in  which 
the  auxiliary  radial  meets  the  original  plane. 

no.  Make  C'V  in  that  line  equal  to  C'V,  and  through 
V  draw  a  parallel  to  YZ,  which  will  represent  the  vertex 
and  its  parallel  (81)  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  picture 
by  the  turning  of  the  vanishing  plane  on  the  vanishing  line 
P|P|. 

•  Ta  fhis  and  mma  rab««qaent  flgarei.  the  bracket  with  a  Irtter  to  it  is  in- 
t«*ttM  to  tlKaUy  th*l  that  Irtter  nppHes  to  the  point  of  coaTerxpnee  of  the 
Hoce  thus  tbdicated ;  aa  fur  example  io  thi*  fii^re,  P5  refen  to  the  point  in 
which  Pa  Pa.  and  P9  1*6  would  meet  It  must  be  observed  nl»o,  thnt  reference 
it  la  aonM  pkeea  miulB  to  lines  or  pdnta.  not  shown  in  the  figim,  to  prevent 


111.  Draw  the  equilateral  triangle  ABD  fbr  the  face  of 
the  tetrahedron  in  its  given  or  assumed  position  with  respect 
tQ  the  intersecting  line  of  its  plane  and  the  centre  of  tbe 
picture:  this  construction  impries  that  the  original  plane 
of  that  face  has  been  turned  round  oh  YZ,  in  the  same  di- 
rection the  vanishing  plane  was  tqrned  Vouqd  in,  on  PsPp 
Through  V  draw  the  radials  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
parallel  to  them,  and  cutting  the  vanishing  line  in  ]pi,  Pt»  P» 
the  vanishing  ponts  of  those  sides;  the  perspective  imaged 
of  which  being  drawn  through  the  intersecting  and  vanish- 
ing points  of  the  sides  respectively,  will  form  the  image  a  6  cf 
of  the  given  face. 

112.  If  the  original  triangle  had  been  assumed  as  Ivinff 
between  the  intersecting  and  station  lines  of  its  plane,  ABC 
would  have  been  above  the  former  line,  and  its  image  abd 
below  it ;  if  that  plane  be  supposed  turned  round  in  the 
same  direction. 

If  rays  be  drawn  from  V  through  A,  B,  and  D.  they  will 
be  found  to  pass  through  the  images  a,  6,  (i  of  those  points, 
and  recourse  must  frequently  be  had  to  this  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  imago  of  a  point  in  a  line,  when  circumstances 
prevent  the  possibility  of  determining  it  by  means  of  the 
image  of  another  line,  also  passing  through  the  original 
point.  Or  if  the  distances  of  any  points  in  a  line,  as  A,  B, 
from  its  intersecting  point,  be  set  off  from  that  point  alonff 
the  intersecting  line,  and  the  radial  of  the  line  be  laid  off 
along  the  vanishint;  line,  from  the  vanishing  point,  of  the 
original  line ;  then  lines  drawn  from  the  former  points  iji 
the  intersecting  line  to  the  point  in  the  varniNhing  line,  w"" 
cut  the  image  of  the  original  line  in  those  of  the  poi 
A,  D.* 

•  Let  Y  be  the  mter«ectiuR  point  of  an  criginal  line  Y  A,  and  P  it*  «« 
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113.  By  one  or  ofber  of  thef^o  pniiciples,  the  UTia;^eft  of 
any  deftnitu  ngbl  lines,  imd  therefore  of  any  rectilinear 
figure,  may  be  oblained.  For  one  or  mure  origmai  lin«s 
may  be  always  si&tiunied  as  passing  through  oufi  or  mure 
pouiLsi  the  images  of  which  are  required;  &o  that  the  inde- 
linile  iiiiai^es  of  the  asiumed  lines  will  give  those  of  the 
points  ftoijpht,  by  its  intcrsec lions  with  the  images  o(  other 
lined,  in  ^vhtcb  those  points)  lie:  and  the^e  assumed  lines 
may  be  so  taken  as  to  define  the  linages  wilb  more  pre- 
ei^ion»  or  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  drawing  radiak  of  Imcs 
but  liule  incUned  to  the  interceding  lines  of  the  planes  *zi 
^vhich  thcv  lie.  ZR  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
point  iu  wViich  the  auxiliary  radial  cuts  the  original  plane 
from  its  inlersectmg  line;  R  therefore  is  the  centre  of  the 
circular  section  of  the  conical  surface  before  alluded  to  { 1  ii2). 
Make  ZR'  in  ZV  equal  lo  ZH:  draw  VS  to  make  at  Y, 
wah  VR,  the  complement  of  the  angle  at  which  the  faces 
of  the  tetrahedron  are  inclined  to  each  other.  From  R', 
11^  A  ecnirc,  with  RS  fur  a  radius,  describe  a  circle.  Draw 
hues  to  touch  this  circle,  parallel  respectively  to  AB,  BD, 
AD.  Through  the  point;/,  in  which  the  tangent  parallel 
to  AB  cuts  YZ,  and  through  P„  the  vanishing  point  nf 
AB»  draw  PiH,*  the  vanishing  Ime  of  the  fare  of  the  solid 
meeting  the  face  ABD  in  AB:  and  on  the  same  principles 
I*a  IV  l*j  P**  ihe  vanishing  lines  of  the  two  remaining  faces 
are  found;  then  Pj  Pa»  Pa*  i"  which  these  vanishing  lines 
intersect  each  other,  will  be  the  vanishing  poinU  (94) 
of  the  cdge^  of  the  solid,  and  lines  accordingly  drawn  from 
a,if,d  to  these  points  will  complete  the  image  of  the  tetra- 
hedron. 

114,  Simple  as  is  the  construction  aboTc  described,  for 
finding  the  vani^hini?  lines  of  planes  making  any  proposed 
angle  with  a  ^iven  plane,  it  may  frequently  be  avoided  by 
availing  ounielves  properly  of  the  symmetry  of  the  solid  to 
be  delinealed.  Thus,  in  the  example  before  us,  af\erfind- 
mpj  the  image,  tt, />,  rf,  of  one  face  of  the  tetrahedron,  we 
raiglit  have  determined  the  ima^e  of  the  centre  of  that  face 
by  drawing  those  of  the  perj>enmcular^  on  each  side  of  the 
triangle  from  the  opposite  angles ;  a  line  drawn  through 
ihi*  centre  and  through  Q  would  be  the  image  of  one,  per- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  (07) :  tliis  line 
would  pass  through  the  vertex  of  the  pvramid,  or  through 
the  angular  point  in  which  the  other  iLroe  faces  meet,  bj 
finding  the  imaj^e  of  this  point,  which  can  be  easily  done  by 
tint  determining  the  intersecting  point  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  interseclmg  line  of  any  plane  in  which  it  lies; 
then  lines  drawn  from  a,  b^  and  d  to  this  image  e  would  com- 
plete I  be  figure. 

115.  When  a  vanishing  line  is  obtained,  it  is  frequently 
requisite  to  determine  its  centre  and  distance,  or  ils  princi- 
pal radial ;  tliis  is  done  by  the  construction  employed  to 
determine  I  he  vanishing  line  P^  Pj.  Thus,  to  determine  the 
centre,  &c,  of  vanishing  line  P,  P^,  draw  a  parallel  to  it 
through  C,  making  C\^"  equal  CV,  the  distance  of  the 
picture;  also  draw  CV"  perpendicular  to  the  vanishing 
line  tor  ila  auxiliary  one,  cutting  the  former  in  G"  itji  centre. 
Make  C"V"'  equal  C"  V".  the  principal  radial:  then 
Y"'  P,.  V'"  P..  V>''P,  being  drawn,  they  wdl  be  the  radials 
of  the  three  Side*,  ab,  eb,  ea^  of  Iho  face  of  the  solid,  and 
will  be  found,  accordingly,  to  tnake  angles  of  61*^  with  each 
other  (833.  The  radial  V'^'P,  will  also  be  found  equal 
to  V'P|,  these  lines  representing^  one  and  the  same  hue, 
only  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  picture  by  the  rotation 
of  two  different  vanishing  planes  on  their  vanishing  lines. 

116,  The  perspecUve  projection  of  a  curve  may  always 
be  found  by  means  of  the  images  of  a  sutUcient  number  of 
points  in  Ihe  original,  or  by  the  projection  of  some  inscribed 
or  circumscribed  polygon ;  if  the  curve  be  a  plane  one :  in 

wtf  poiok,  VP  t>eiag  iU  indefliiiite  imnifi-;  lh<iQ  if  Yik  and  PV  be  drKWQ  to  itiy, 

"dUctt'Tcr.  bill   i/pposius  din!ctiou%,  uinllel   lo  paeb  tHh«r,  YA  bf-inif  uiAdi 

al  to  tUe  dUUtice  of  *  \mtii  A  io  tlie  ariglnat  from  it&  intw^Mccllug  i»oijit, 


uid  PV«qiiftl  to  the  leofiH  of  Ui«  r*diftt  of  the  line?  then  A,  V  beinu  joined, 
AV  filll  cut  YP  In  d,  lliv  ima^eof  the  puiot  A.  Vm  however  ilic  lioes  YA,  PV 
nmy  t)o  ilruwn,  tbo  triaofltii  YAo,  <iVPwill  be  aimlUr;  (hu  notfct^eou  VA, 
PV  Ltfinif  coiifUtut.  til*  cutiM'qoienti    Ytf,  aP  mmt  be  so  UkL-wUv,     Whrti  tliii 

firioeitili?  i%  Kp^'lieil,  the  two  pAraUeli  qibt  be  to  uken  tlul  the  liue  VA  >3in' 
m  tltcirextJVDiUie*  tuTxy  cut  YP  tt  ueittlY  right  aogloH^  «nd  »u  dclinu  Uio  I'tuiut 


this  case  the  image  of  a  tangent  to  the  origin&l  curre  vtxW 
be  a  tangent  to  ilic  image  of  that  cune.  For  if  the  image 
of  ihe  tangent  meet  that  of  the  curve  in  mure  than  one 
pointy  these  points  mubt  be  the  ima(*es  of  pointj»  in  the 
oriijinal  curve  through  which  the  origmal  of  the  lanj^nt 
must  pass  :  which  ii»  contrary  to  the  supposition.  But  there 
are  some  theorems  regardinc;  the  perspective  projection  of 
a  circle,  and  constructions  founded  on  theto,  which  ought  ta 
be  well  understood  by  the  draughtsman. 

117.  The  rays  from  the  circumference  of  •  circle,  ob- 
viously, form  a  conical  surface,  the  section  of  ubich,  by  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  will  l/e  one  of  the  conic  section*.  If 
llie  original  circle,  or  base  of  the  cone  of  rays,  h*^  i^Ar^illel 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  the  image  will  be  a  cirde,  the 
radius  of  which  will  be  to  that  of  the  original  in  the  ratiA 
of  the  distance  of  the  picture  (TU)  to  the  distance  of  the 
plane  of  the  original  circle  from  the  vertex  (89). 

1 18.  If  an  original  circle  do  not  touch,  or  cut«  the  it&tion 
line  of  Its  plane,  its  image  will  he  an  eltifne  wheicver  the 
plane  of  the  picture  may  be;  unless  the  section  by  tiic 
plane  of  the  picture  happen  to  be  a  auboontrary  one,  aii  9\- 
ception  to  which  we  shall  recur  on  a  aiibsequent  ucctMoo. 
If  ihe  station  liue  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle.  iUi  image  «lU 
be  a  paradoia;  and  if  that  line  cut  the  circle,  the  image 
will  be  the  opiiositc  branches  of  an  htfpet'boltt^  lying  on  i 
tiary  sides  of  the  vanishing  line  of  the  original  plane  (SO 
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119.  Let  KNLM  be  an  original  circle,  AB  being  tbo 
station  line  (81);  Ihe  image  of  the  circle  will,  in  this 
instance,  be  an  ellipse.  Draw  the  diameter  CD  to  the 
circle,  perpendicular  to  AB ;  and  let  G  be  the  point  m  CD 
through  which  the  cords  of  the  tangents  from  all  pomts  in 
AB  pass,  according  lo  the  well  known  properly  of  the  d^ 
cle.  Let  V  represent  the  vertex,  llie  vertical  plane  bcinf 
supposed  to  be  lumecl  round  on  the  station  line  AB,  idl  U 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  circle  ;  YV'  being  the  dtreclor 
perpendicular  to  the  station  line.  Make  DE.  in  DR,  equal 
to  the  tangent  lo  the  circle  drawn  from  D;  bisect  V£  by  » 
perpendlciilar,  cutting  AB  in  F  ;  on  F  as  a  centre,  wilb  FV 
or  FE  fi)r  a  radius,  intersect  AB  in  A  and  B«  and  draw  linei 
through  these  pomts  and  through  G  ;  KL,  MN  will  be  Ibe 
originals  of  the  axis  of  the  elliptic  imn  /-  ♦  »"  ihe 
circle,  wherever  the  plane  of  the  pictut  i  vssi 

and  at  whatever  angle  that  plane  and  tht!  \..  _.^.  ^u« 
clined  to  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

Vli>.  If  A,  B  be  two  points  in  AB,  such  that  each  is  in  tbt 
chord  of  the  tangents  from  ihe  other  point  prod uced,  thfti 
from  the  properties  of  ihe  circle,  AE,  Bk  will  be  equal letpefr 
lively  to  the  laxi^ents  AN,  BL,  drawn  from  those  points;  w^ 
the  square  on  A B  is  etiual  to  Uie  sura  of  the  square*  oa  A>\ 
BL,  or  on  AE,  BE,  K  tlierefore  lies  in  the  circuutf45(0Of9 
of  a  circle  described  on  AB  as  a  diameter.  Sim^e  tbe  la^ltf 
AVB,  made  hy  the  directors  of  AU  BN,  is  a  right  wiglo 
by  construction  ;  the  imagesof  AI^BN  will  be  pvrpeudiru- 
lar  to  each  other,  and  parallel,  respeclivelv,  to  tho^eoftb* 
tangents  AN,  AM;  BL,  BK  having  tKo  same  ftalfua 
points  with  the  chords  KL,  MN.  Again,  siiif-^-  ^ '  <-  l^•^ 
monically  divided  in  K  and  G,  and  BN  in  jii* 

image  of  KL  will  he  bisected  by  that  of  G,  ri.._^    3;i 

of  MN  will  be  also  bisettcd  by  the  ima^e  uf  G  (»;):  bfii« 
those  images  bemg  diameter*  to  the  ellipse^  muluillr 
bisecting  eachother,and  parallel  reciprocally  to  ttie  t^ngaiti 
which  are  the  images  (86)  of  AN,  AM.  BK,  BL  \\» 
images  of  KL,  MN  must  be  conjugate  diameters*  iind  »«« 
those  diameters  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  I  hey  rao^C 
be  the  axe»» 

12  U  ir  V',  the  foot  of  the  director  VV.  eoincided  with  R 
or  if  VV'  were  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  i  '  '  ,  pfrpeo* 

dicular  to  YE  would  be  pariillel  to  AB,  a  -  (I  waiild 

be  the  originals  of  the  axes,  which  aecoii  tr^^  ^ouM  ^ 
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parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  interseeting  line.  But  in 
in  every  other  position  of  V  V^  with  reference  to  the  circle, 
these  axes  must  be  oblique  to  that  intersecting  line,  while 
the  angles  they  form  with  it  will  vary  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  y  from  D,  and  according  to  the  length  of  the  di- 
rector VV. 

122.  The  points  G  and  £  will  not  be  common  to  two  or 
more  concentric  circles,  the  originals  of  the  axes  of  the  el- 
liptic projections  of  concentric  circles  will  not  be  in  the  same 
sti-aight  lines,  nor  will  they  have  the  same  station  points, 
except  in  the  case  of  V  and  D  coinciding,  when  the  ori- 
ginals of  the  axes  will  be  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  AB. 

1 23.  If  AB  touched  or  cut  the  original  circle,  the  originals 
of  the  axes,  &o.,  of  the  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  projections 
might  be  found  on  the  same  principles:  but  as  these  curves 
do  not  often  occur  in  practical  perspective  drawing,  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  subject 

124.  The  only  solids  with  curved  surfoces  that  need  be 
considered  are,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere. 

125.  If  a  line  be  conceived  to  pass  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  c)'linder,  whether  right  or  oblique, 
two  planes  passing  through  this  parallel  will  touch  the 
cylinder  in  two  lines  of  its  surface,  also  parallel  to  its  axis, 
which  will  be  the  originals  of  the  straight  outline  of  the 
perspective  projection,  or  image,  of  that  cylinder. 

126.  These  two  tangential  planes  will  cut  the  plane  of  the 
base  of  the  solid,  or  that  of  any  section  of  it  whatsoever,  in 
two  lines,  which  will  be  tangents  to  the  curve  of  that  section. 
And  the  parallel  to  tne  axis  through  the  vertex  is  obviously 
the  radial  of  that  axis,  which,  by  its  intersection  with  the 


plane  of  the  picture,  will  determine  the  vanishing  point  of 
that  axis ;  and  this  vanishing  point,  it  must  be  remembcrad* 
is  the  image  of  the  point,  in  any  original  plane,  cutting  the 
cylinder  in  which  the  two  tangents  to  the  curve  of  the  seo- 
tion  in  that  plane  meet,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
originals  of  the  outline  of  the  solid. 

127.  If  therefore  the  image  of  the  base  or  of  any  section 
of  the  cylinder  by  a  plane  be  obtained,  lines  drawn  tangents 
to  this  image  through  the  vanishing  point  of  the  axis  will 
give  the  straight  parts  of  the  outline  of  the  solid ;  these  out- 
lines must  also  be  tangents  to  every  other  curve  whidi  is  the 
image  of  any  section  of  the  original  cylinder. 

128.  If  a  line  pass  through  the  vertex  and  the  apex  of  a 
cone,  and  meet  the  plane  of  its  base,  or  any  other  plane 
cutting  the  cone,  two  lines  diawn  through  the  point  of 
intersection  tangents  to  the  curve  of  the  section  will  be 
the  intersections  with  that  plane  of  two  others  passing 
through  the  vertex  and  tangential  to  the  surface  of  the  solid, 
and  these  two  planes  will  touch  the  cone  in  lines  which  will 
be  the  originals  of  the  outline  of  its  image. 

129.  The  ray  just  mentioned  passing  through  the  apex 
of  a  cone  is  analogous  to  the  radial  of  a  cylinder  passing 
through  the  vertex,  the  cylinder  being  considered  as  a  cone, 
with  its  apex  infinitely  distant. 

130.  If  the  line  through  the  vertex  and  the  apex  of  a 
cone,  or  the  ray  of  that  apex,  he  parallel  to  the  plane  of  itas 
base,  or  of  any  section,  the  tangents  to  the  haae  lying  in  its 
plane,  or  in  that  of  such  section,  must  be  drawn  parallel  to 
that  ray,  and  the  image  of  the  apex  will  be  the  vanishing 
point  of  these  parallel  tangents. 


131.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  picture ;  a  b,  bisected  in  e, 
being  given  as  the  image  of  a  diameter,  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  of  a  sphere*  e,  therefore  being  the  iroi^e  of 
its  centre  (88).  Draw  an  indefinite  line  through  C  and  e, 
and  C V  perpendicular  to  it,  equal  to  tho  assumed  distance 
of  the  picture ;  take  any  point  c  at  pleasure  in  e  C,  but  as  fax 
from  e  as  convenient;  draw  ap  through  c  perpendicular  to 
Ce,  making  la,  c/3,  equal  to  ea,  eb.  Jom  Ye  and  set  off  its 
length  each  way  from  e  to  /and  m  along  a  line  perpendicular 
to  O. 

132.  By  this  construction  Im  is  a  vanishing  line,  of  which 
e  is  the  centre,  Ye  equal  to  its  principal  radial,  and  Ce  its 
auxiliary  vanishing  line  (95) ;  /  and  m  will  obviously  be  the 
vanishing  points  of  the  diagonals  of  every  square,  lying  in 
original  planes  having  Im  for  their  vanishing  line,  the  sides 
of  that  square  being  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  inter- 
secting line  of  its  plane ;  accordingly  the  quadrilateral  ^At 
is  the  imagre  of  such  a  square,  lying  in  such  a  plane,  and  the 
line  aj3  being  made  equal  to  the  given  image  of  a  diameter  of 
the  sphere,  aji  and  ab  are  the  images  of  equal  original  lines 
parallel  to  the  picture  and  equally  distant  from  it,  or  both 
lying  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  picture.  If  therefore 
an  ellipse  be  described  in /ghi,  touching  the  sides  in  the 
points  aPyi,  and  having  its  transverse  axis  in  C^,  this  ellipse 
wffPte^ejmage  of  an  original  circle  eaual  to  a  great  one  of 
the  sphere,  and  having  its  plane  parsllel  to  that  passing 
through  the  vertex  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  or  this 
original  circle  may  be  regarded  as  the  oblique  plan,  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  it,  of  the  section  of  the  sphere  by  the 

•  nh  De*>d  not  }h>  perpendicuUi  to  Oie  .ine  re ;  it  U  Bhovn  so  In  the  flt;nn,  to 
•TiHii  itnii*'ei*tMry  linerf;  but  n*  m-erjr  ilinrntHrr  of  thii*i<plirFi*  which  lies  >n  a 
\Ann<'  i>RmUpl  iu  that  of  thi*  ptcturt*  isnlso  paraUel  to  that  [ilnno,  ah  may  make 
•ny  ansic  whatevt* c  with  Ce. 
P.  C,  No.  IIOI. 


vanishing  plane,  the  projecting  lines  heing  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture. 

133.  Draw  Vn  perpendicular  to  Ye,  cutting  eC  in  n,  and 
through  n  draw  a  vanishing  line  perpendicular  to  en*  or 
having  en  also  for  its  auxiliary  vanishing  line ;  make  no,  np, 
each  equal  to  the  auxiliary  radial  Vit ;  make  er,  es,*  in  /m,  each 
equal  to  the  sem-conjiigate  axis  of  the  ellipse  last  drawn, 
and  complete  tho  trapesium  tcxyz  as  the  image  of  a  sauare 
having  op  for  its  vanishing  line,  and  its  sides  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  intersecting  line  of  its  plane.  An 
ellipse  inscribed  in  tDxyz,  having  its  transverse  axis  in  en^ 
will  be  ihe  outline  of  the  sphere. 

134.  For  n  being  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point  of  the 
plane  of  the  origind  of  /ghi,  op  is  the  vanishing  line  of  all 
planes  perpendicular  to  that  original  plane,  and  intersecting 
it  in  lines  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture.  The  original 
square  of  the  quadrilateral  irxyz  is  therefore  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  original  ot/ghi,  or  to  the  vanishing  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere.  Now 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  conjugate  axis  of  tbe  ellipse  m/gki 
is  the  oblique  plan  (59)  of  the  chord  of  the  tangents  from 
the  vertex  to  tne  section  of  the  sphere  by  the  vanishing  plane, 
which  chord  of  the  tangents  must  be  a  diameter  of  the  small 
circle  of  the  solid,  constituting  the  original  of  its  apparent 
outline ;  this  small  circle  being  the  base  of  the  cone  of  rays 
tangential  to  its  surface  (62),  and  having  its  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  vanishing  plane  passing  through  the 
vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere ;  itxyz  is  consequently  the 
image  of  the  square  circumscribing  the  circular  base,  and 
the  inscribed  ellipse  that  of  the  circle  itself,  or  this  ellipae  i 
the  outline  of  the  sphere. 

•  The  poiPt«  ra,  ib,  are  not  the  sane,  though  thry  eanootbe  diiliiigaiilMi 
the  flfliive. 
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135.  If  llie  distance  of  llie  vertex  (70J  be  supposed  lo  be 
iiHk'fuiittsly  great,  compared  to  the  miigniUKle  of  the  object 
to  be  represeijted,  thw  pyramid  of  rays  may  be  conceived  to 
become  a  priiim,  or  the  rayii  to  be  paralluL  On  this  suppo- 
sition tho  vanishing  points  of  thti  lmei»  of  the  original  ubject 
would  be  indefuiileTy  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  piciure, 
and  the  imager  of  parallel  original  lines  wuuld  be  parallels. 
The  iiiomtitric  projection  of  a  purallelopip^d  (57)  is  obviously 
a  limited  ca^e  of  this  kind,  the  Hm  it  aft  ion  being  necessary 
from  the  object  in  view,  which  induces  us  to  adopt  that  kind 
of  projection.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  delineate  rectilinear  objectii  pictorially,  which  from 
their  small  relative  size,  and  ^oni  other  considerations*  do  not 
require  the  application  of  perspective  projection,  and  which 
would  not  be  adequately  i-ejucicntud  by  an  ii»ome trie  one. 
In  such  ca&es  the  draughtsman  may  readily  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  combining  the  prineiples  of  projection  on  co- 
ordinate  planes  with  perspecliveT  tk&  in  the  following  ex- 
am pk. 


13iL  Let  a  hexagonal  figure,  abcde/g,  be  drawn,  with  the 
condition  thai  each  pair  of  opposite  sides  shall  be  parallel, 
and  conscquenlly  equal ;  from  the  ani^'les  a»c,/draw  hues 
parallel  to  the  iiltemute  sides,  and  meeting  in  a  point  ff»iind 
from  the  intermediate  angles  £",^1^ draw  hnes  parallel  to  the- 
remaining  sides  respectively,  and  meeting  in  k.  The  figure 
thus  formed  will  be  the  orthographic  or  orthogonal  prujee- 
tion  of  a  cube,  under  certain  unknown  conditions  of  incli- 
nation of  ihe  plane  of  projection  to  (he  projecling  lines,  and 
of  ihcse  to  the  original  planes  of  the  solid. 

137.  The  projections  of  the  centres  of  each  face  of  Ihe 
cube,  as  q,  may  be  found  by  dravang  the  diagonals,  as«c,  bd^ 
and  if  lines  be  drawn  through  the  centres  of  each  pair  of 
opposite  faces,  as  jn\  which  lines  will  obviously  be  parallel 
to  the  edges  of  the  solid,  and  perpendicular  to  ilie  plane*  of 
the  faceSt  tliey  will  pass  tlirough  the  vertices  of  rit^ht  pyra- 
mids placed  on  each  face.  By  making  tho  alutude  of  these 
pyramids,  a*  ;j//,  equal  lo  half  the  proJLCtion  of  the  parallel 
edges  ^  &cc.  of  the  sohd^  we  obtain  the  remaining  angles 
/,  fw,  II,  o,  />,  r,  of  the  solid  termed  a  rhomboidal  dodecahe- 
dron, one  diagonal  of  each  face  of  which  is  one  edge  of  the 
original  cube. 

138.  Uy  previously  constructing^  the  projection  of  a  fubo 
in  the  manner  just  described,  the  sidesof  whidi  will  furni&h 
a  scale  of  ihe  ratio  of  the  pr*ijeetions  of  any  lines  parallel  to 
tile  edges  of  that  cube,  the  projection  of  any  parallelupiped 
may  be  obtained,  ttnd  from  this  again  the  imago  of  any 
symmetrical  solid  deduced.  In  this  manner  the  forms  of 
crystals  ciin  be  drawn  with  the  most  pertcet  accuracy,  and 
ft  most  distinct  eon  rep  tion  obtained  of  them  and  of  the 
relative  position  of  their  planes.  And  by  analogous  con- 
structions diagrams  of  the  theorems  of  solid  geometry  may 
be  drawn,  which  would  greatly  facditate  the  study  of  ana- 
lytical geometry. 

139.  It  has  been  s.tated  that  perspective  projection  is  ytntm- 
cipally  employed  to  furnish  a  pictorial  outline  of  a  budding, 
Tnacliine,  itc ,  or  lo  convey  an  idea  of  en  object  of  thnl 
description  lo  the  spectator,  but  to  do  this  the  perftpecti\'e 
outline  must  excite  in  his  niind  the  ideas  gf  thu  real  fmras 
of  thai  object  in  their  relative  situations,  such  as  would  bo 
excited  by  the  object  itself,  when  viewed  from  a  given  point. 
But  there  are  limilalions  lo  the  apparent  forms  of  objects, 
arising  frum  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  laws  of  vis-ion, 
which  the  draughtsman  must  never  lose  sight  of,  when 
ho  practically  applies  Ihe  purely  geomciiical  principles  we 
hwvc  deduced,  or  otherwise  ho  may  produce  an  accurate 

projection  ut  an  object  which  would  be  perfectly  unixttel- 


ligible  to  an  ordinary  Bpectator;  ss  ibe  oiiUine  of  ^ 
sphero,  deduced  in  the  preceding  example^  would  bt  y^m 
uninitiated  eye. 

140,  Since  the  eye  can  only  embrace  mi  one  tttaii  %^mf 
litmled  held  of  view,  in  order  to  see  the  whole  of  lAdh 
ject  without  changing  the  place  of  the  eye,  thtt 
must  not  be  nearer  to  it  than  a  cerimin  dii^mwoet  io^  i 
wise  he  would  have  to  turn  his  bead  lo  see  the  i 
parts,  and  at  each  such  changa  of  potilion  tl>e 
forms  of  those  parts  just  escaping  from  his  liew' 
undergo  a  considerable  modification,  arising  from  Uie  i 
ture  of  the  e)e  itself*  Few  persons  are  awsr^  of 
mod  I  locations,  owing  to  the  eOecls  of  habit  an<l  tbei 
of  the  judgment,  whicli  induce  ua  uDConscioual|' 
sign  the  real  and  constant  forms  we  know  the  ptili  if 
the  object  to  possess  lo  the  apparent  fomts  nn  " 
those  parts  arc  :=een.  Indeed  it  requires  a  coo 
degree  of  abstraction  and  education  of  the  eye  ta  i 
llie  mind  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  never  ike  vol 
form  of  an  object  that  presents  itself,  a  truth  iusdjarW 
artists,  who  know^  that  persons  when  first  aueint«iA|  li 
draw  an  object  before  them  by  eye.  invariably  draw  ilw 
they  know  it  to  be,  and  not  os  they  really  see  it. 

\4h  We  have  slated  thai  the  perspective  projectioa  cf 
an  object  is  rarely  viewed  from  the  precioe  point  6«b 
which  alone  it  ought  to  l>e  viewed,  so  that  the  fonDSmi^ 
projectiun  may  suf^gost  iho  ideas  of  the  original  htm 
whence  they  were  deduced;  consequently  the  oullioeikfiM 
not  in  any  part  deviate  greatly  from  what  we  raay  call  tbi 
average  form  under  which  the  true  one  would  |)re»ent  iiatf 
lo  the  eye.  To  effect  this  accordance  the  drau^^titaman  mut 
assume  his  point  of  view,  or  vertejr,  at  such  a  propurtiaail 
distance  from  tho  object  itself,  or  from  the  imaginary  tuM 
of  it,  that  the  rays  from  the  points  of  it  farthest  apart,  jm'i 
not  contain  an  angle  greater  than  60"  at  most,  and,  if  circuoh 
stances  allow  of  it,  of  not  more  than  43*,  lu  short  tli 
pyramid  of  riiys  from  an  object  to  Ihe  vertex  abouIilb«iQ> 
eluded  within  a  cone  the  angle  at  the  apex  of  which  ii  aot 
greater  than  that  above  named. 

142.  The  dibtanco  i)i'  the  vertex  from   the  obji.  '  ' 
determined  from  those  considerations,  and  its  pt»^, 
respect  to  the  various  parts  of  the  original  object  dire* ul^j  _i 
by  the  conditions  of  thu  kind  of  view  of  that  object  it  is  pw^ 
poseii  to  delineate,  the  position  of  the  plane  of  tb*^  ., ,  r.r* 
should,  generally  speaking,  be  perpendicular  toil 

tho  cone  or  pyramid  of  rnys  before  alluded  to  ;  but  tL  . 
ing  principles  must  determine  more  accurately  its  MiuaOoi 

143.  From  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  under  c^r 
cumslances  favourable  for  the  observation,  the  eye  is  sc«» 
tomed  to  the  apparent  convergence  of  lonj^  hoViiontal  pa- 
rallel lines,  as  in  streets,  aisles^of  cathedraU,  long  aveoia 
of  trees,  or  walis,  Stc,  but  perpendicular  parallel  hiMsm 
rarely  if  ever  lou]^  enough  to  cause  this  optical  effect.  Nff« 
we  have  proved  that  the  projections  of  parallel  lm«  »«« 
can  be  paiallcl  unless  the  originals  are  porolkd  lo  ih«  ptaw 
of  the  picture  ;  if  therefore  ihediauphtsman  were  lo  laww 
that  plane  not  ijarallel  to  the  vertical  linos  of  a  buildia^&s^ 
the  convergence  of  the  projeetions  of  these  lin<?s  ^oaldoltii 
the  eye  of  a  person  lookini^  at  bis  drawing,  as  being  il  fW>- 
ancc  nut  only  with  hi^  judgment  of  the  real  paralklii»«rf 
the  lines  in  ouestion,  but  even  with  his  daily  tim^ulluit^c^ 
servution.  Bot  there  is  another  optical  pheiioiBciiot ff 
garding  tho  appeai-jince  of  long  parallel  ln\e^  wki^  m 
must  briclly  allude  to,  because  it  throws  constderil»lf  tifbl 
on  the  distinction  between  the  apparent  forms  of  objedftM 
seen  by  the  eye,  which  forms  are  functions  of  the«i^ 
solely  under  which  the  original  forms  are  seen,  iod  tbi 
figures  on  a  plane,  rcsultmg  from  the  section  by  timt  pUw 
of  the  pyramids  of  rays  from  ihoie  original  farrow  vtoc^ 
sectional  forms  are  functions  of  the  arcs  subtendtne  i^am 
angles. 

144.  If  a  sped ator  stand  opposite  two  or  more  longW' 
zontal  parallel  hncs,  as  tboise  of  the  fa9ade  of  a  long  buiUi^ 
or  of  a  garden  wall,  for  example,  he  very  ^ '^"^l'^^  n,  -,vi^ 
the  apparent  convergence  of  these  paiall  -o 
tions,  as  they  recede  from  him  lo  the  u.  i« 
reflection,  he  is  therefore  convinced  that  the  iipp«rccit  t^U 
of  the  really  parallel  stroii^ht  lines  are  curves.  prc*dcrf4ly 
the  varj' in g  angles  under  which  the  equal  ordii  t^«i 
the  parallel;!  are  seen^  as  ihcy  become  more  o  h^ 
tant  from  the  eye. 

145.  The  paraiUel  projections  of  such  ]an^  horittntal  imtH 
which  would  result  fiom  the  plane  of  the  piclui^  Mi^ 
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ftsiuniwl  parallul  to  (he  originals,  would  reassuroe  their 
natural  apparent  curvalure,  if  viewed  from  the  correct 
vertex  ;  but  if  not,  their  itarallelUiu  would  otf«?nd  the  eje  as 
being  at  variance  with  daily  experience,  and  Ktill  more  would 
any  attempt  to  draw  on  a  plane  the  apparent  curv^ature  of 
the  lines  in  question  be  reprehended  05  being  contrary  to 
the  verdict  of  the  judgment,  which  decides  that  the  originals, 
being  straight  lines,  ought  not  to  b©  represented  by  curves. 

UG,  The  fkaughtsinan  consequently  must  never  aASume 
his  plane  of  the  picture  parallel  to  the  longest  side  of  a 
building,  &c,»  however  mncb  he  may  be  tempted  to  do  so 
ftom  ttie  facility  of  making  his  constructions  under  this 
eonditiwn,  when  the  prujections  of  such  u  side  would  sub- 
tend Hi  tjie  vertex  an  angle  of  more  than  15'  or  20**. 

147-  Keeping  these  conditions  in  view,  the  draughtsman 
may  assume  the  distance  of  his  picture,  or  its  distance  from 
the  vertex,  entirely  according  to  his  own  convenience,  since 
it  ii  only  tlie  abisolute  magnitude  of  the  image  or  projection 
which  is  altered  by  the  differeut  distances  of  the  picture, 
the  figure  of  the  image  bein^  similar  on  all  parallel  planes, 
as  long  a**  the  vertex  and  object  remain  the  same.  For  the 
aake  of  facility  of  construction,  he  will  getier ally  assume  his 
plane  of  the  picture  as  coinciding  with  some  principal  ver- 
tical line  of  the  object  or  modcd. 

148*  The  tthadow  of  any  object  is  obviously  the  projection 
of  it  on  a  surface,  by  converging  or  parallel  lines  or  rays, 
according  as  the  luminary  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  tinite  or  at 
an  infinite  distance,  as  the  sun  may  be  considered  to  be  as 
regards  terrestrial  objects.  When  therefore  w©  have  obtained 
the  projection  of  an  object  by  the  principles  junt  explained, 
they  Will  also  enable  us  to  obtain  the  projection  of  its 
shadow  on  one  or  more  planes  or  surfaces,  as  supposed  to 
be  cast  lay  an  artificial  light  or  by  the  sun;  the  problem 
being  limply  to  determine  the  projection  of  the  inlei section 
of  a  pyramid  or  prism  of  rays  passing  from  a  given  or  as- 
sumed point  ilii'ough  the  points  of  a  projected  object. 

14y.  If  the  object  be  perspectiveiy  projected  and  the 


luminary  he  the  sun,  the  vanishing  point  of  tlie  parallel 
rays,  whose  direction  must  be  given  or  assumed,  will  repre- 
sent the  sun,  since  that  vanishing  poiut  is  the  image  ol  a 
pumt  infinitely  <hstant. 

15a,  Although  our  power  of  forming  correct  conceptions 
of  the  true  form  of  an  object,  as  derived  from  a  projection  or 
pu'Nwi  ii  rMT»i-.^..iiiiiHv,n  of  it,  is  much  increased  by  the  addi- 
i  ''\  and  of  shadows  of  the  object  correctly 

I'i  ^  .  r  i  .  ^  iL-ntical  with  those  by  wUirb  its  outline 
was  obtained,  yet  as  soon  as  we  thus  appr\iach  the  domain 
af  a  higher  art,  that  of  painting,  the  mathematical  precUion 
af  the  shadows  we  should  obtain  by  our  rules  must  yield  to 
more  important  considerations  connected  with  the  arts 
aUuded  to.  Hence  it  is  that  the  draughtsman  seldom  ap- 
plies the  geometrical  principle  for  fuidiui?  the  true  shadows 
of  the  engine,  building,  or  analogous  object,  the  outline  01 
which  he  has  delineated,  for  at  an  early  stai^e  of  his  practice 
in  drawing  he  ought  to  have  acquired  suHicienl  knowledge 
af  art  to  be  able  to  add  to  his  outline  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade  without  any  gross  violation  of  truth  of  nature,  and 
with  a  better  pictorial  efFcet  ihau  he  could  ensure  by  geome- 
trical rule>i.  We  shall  consequently  only  gire  two  simple 
examples  relating  to  the  projection  of  shadows,  rather  as 
affording  additional  dlustratioos  of  the  principles  of  projec- 
tions, thun  for  any  practical  utility  as  regards  the  specific 
subject  of  tjhadows. 

liSl.  I«t  the  line  CS.  cs,  passing  through  the  centre  C,  c, 
of  a  sphere,  be  given  as  lb©  direction  of  the  solar  rays ;  it  ia 
proposed  to  determine  the  shadow  of  that  sphere  on  the 
given  plane  IMn.  Il  is  obvious  tliat  the  problem  is  to 
determine  the  section  of  the  right  cylindrical  surface,  formed 
by  the  s)stem  of  parallel  rays,  which  are  tangential  to  the 
spherical  surface,  by  ihe  plane  LM«;  and  that  the  great 
circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the  points  in  which 
(hesB  rays  touch  it  will  be  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  boundary  between  the  illumiualed  hetnmphcre  and  that 
in  shadow* 


152.  Draw  cc',  Cc\  perpendicular  to  the  projeclions  of  the 
ray,  and  make  them  respecihely  Cfiual  to  the  distances  of 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  from  the  coordinate  planes  ;  C'j, 
c'T,  drawn  tbroueh  the  points  in  which  the  given  ray  cuts 
the  co-ordinate  planes,  wdl  represent  that  ray  brought  into 
the  co-ordinate  planes  by  the  turning  round  of  its  prnject- 
ing  planes  on  its  projections;  draw  a*b\  d'e\  perpendicular 
to  cJl,  c'j,  raaking  them  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere ; 
ihoii  lines  drawn  through  a\  b\  parallel  to  tfV^  will  repre- 
sent the  two  rays,  touching  the  surface  of  the  solid  and 
lying  in  the  projecting  [>lano  of  the  given  ray  brought  into 
tiie  co-oplinate  plane  along  with  llml  ray:  these  lines  will 
cut  CT  in  QR,  the  vertices  of  the  major  axis  of  the  elliptic 
outline  of  the  shadow  of  the  sphere  on  the  co-ordinate  plane. 


The  conjugate  axis  QP  will  be  given  l>y  drawingf  lines  para, 
lei  to  Ct"  tangents  to  the  projection  of  the  sphere;  for  these 
last  parallel  tangents  will  be  the  boundaries  of  iho  projec- 
tions of  the  cylinder  of  rays.  Lines  drawn  through  a',  A', 
parallel  to  Cc ,  will  cut  rT  in  the  vertices  A,  B,  of  the  con- 
jugate axis  of  the  elliptic  projection  of  the  great  circlej 
separating  the  illuminated  hemisphere  from  that  in  shade;  a 
diameter  1>E  to  Ihe  circulor  projection  of  the  sphere,  drawn 
through  c  perpendicular  to  CT,  will  be  the  major  axis  of 
this  ellipse. 

153.  For  the  plane  of  the  great  circle,  of  wbich  ADBE  is 
theprnjeclion,  is  obviously  by  the  construction  perpeiulicular 
to  the  given  ray,  and  the  plane  of  this  circle  is  cut  by  the 
projecting  plane  of  ihe  given  ray  CT  in  lUo  original  of  AB^ 
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VfhWo  the  dinmeter  BE  k  the  projection  of  tho  ititcr^ection 
\vi(b  the  plane  of  the  saino  great  cir<ile,  by  a  ])lane  passing 
through  the  given  ray  CS,  cr,  and  perperidieuUrtaihe  plan- 
]3rfjj*jcting  pltme  (9)  of  Itie  jjiven  ray.  This  perpendicular 
plane  must  therefore  be  the  elevalion-projecting  plane  of  the 
given  ray. 

1 54.  By  the  sume  construclioii  applied  to  tlie  other  pro- 
jectiofii  the  elliptic  elevation  aiibe,  of  ihe  circle  separating 
the  light  and  ahade  on  the  sphere,  and  the  clhplic  bhadow 
uf  the  sphere  on  tho  vertical  co-ordinate  plane,  muy  be 
obtained. 

155.  It  is  clear  that  m  tins  exatnple  the  two  elliptic  out- 
lines of  llio  Bhudows  of  the  .sphere  on  the  co-ordinate  planes., 
must  cut  YZ  in  two  cowinion  points;  because  the  segmeat^ 
of  the  ellipse  on  either  side  of  YZ  of  each  outline  is  the 
projection  on  the  one  ci>ordinate  plane  of  that  pQrtion  of 
the  cylinder  of  rays  which  foinis  on  the  other  coordinate 
plane  the  portion  of  the  outhne  of  the  nbadovv  on  the  same 
side  of  YZ.  ih,  perpend  icy  tar  to  YZ,  is  the  truce  of  the 
elevation  projectint^  plane  of  CS,  cs ;  o,  O,  is  the  point  in 
winch  this  eame  plane  cutH  the  trace  of  the  given  plane, 
consequently  LO  is  the  plan  of  the  inler!*ectton  of  those  two 
planes,  and  T,  in  ivhich  ihia  line  is  cut  by  the  plan  of  the 
ray  GS  is  the  intersection  of  thut  ray,  and  the  given  plane; 
the  elevation  t'  of  the  same  interseeiion  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  the  same  constrnctions  to  the  other  traces  and 
projeciions, 

155.  The  two  pQir  of  parallel  pluneft,  which  are  respec- 
tiviily  perpendicular  to  the  co-ordinate  planes,  und  therefore 
to  each  other,  and  which  are  parallel  to  the  given  ray»  tou<:h 
the  spliere  in  the  points  A,  a;  B,  h ;  D»  d;  E,  e.  These  four 
plunes  wdl  be  cut  by  the  plane  LM/t  in  a  paralleloj^rara,  the 
side^  of  tive  projections  of  whirh  must  be  pa  ml  I  el  lo  those 
of  the  ray  CS»  e,  x,  and  lo  the  lines  LO,  um.  Draw  iU  per- 
pendieulax  io  atf  aiid  make  iV  equal  to  tL ;  join  oV,  which 


will  represent  the  intersection  of  the  projectittg  ^Xtam  iiik 
LMn ;  draw  lines  through  d\  e\  parallel  to  c's^  and  frooi  tW 
punvtsin  which  these  parallels  cut  oV  draw  paraikUmLl 
to  cut  o/;  again  lines  diawn  throu^h  thi^^e  l^^t  fUterMQiite 
parallel  to  wn  wUl  be  the  two  Mdes  of  the  ek-.atuwiof  ik 
rectangle  above  mentiuned ;  the  parallel  ■  4t  n  wnU 

wdl  complete  the  fit; u re;  and  o/,  tt.»w,  VI  i^oyipMk 

sides  in  the  points  in  which  the  elliptic  ouiiuvc  uf  ihntfiwbi 
of  the  sphere  will  touch  ttiosc  side^  or  tbe  poiuls  wkkk 
represent  tlie  shadows  of  d,  e,  a,  and  h. 

157.  The  plan  of  this  parallelogram  may  be  deUfmintA 
in  the  same  manner,  or  by  the  other  cunstructiuna  eJcplaiMl 
for  determining  the  projeciions  on  the  oilier  co-4rdiQ||i 
plane  from  those  already  determined  on  ihe  flr»i,  and 
are  sntliciently  indicated  in  the  figure  lo  render  ri 
descripiiijn  of  them  unnecessary. 

15^.  If  L  represent  a  luminous  bo4y,  aud  P  a  pukl^ 


by  imagining  a  plane  lo  pass  through  them,  the  intcricdM 
of  that  plane  wnh  the  plane  on  which  Ihe  shadon  ucM 
will  cut  the  ray  LP  in  Q,  the  shadow  of  the  point.  Tod^ 
termine  this  interseclion,  we  have  only  to  draw  l«<o  p 
rallel  lines  throuErh  Lrind  P,  in  t2»y  direction,  uiddtftAfni 
the  points  /  and /i,  or  /',  p\  in  whah  these  puraLkU  aaei 
the  plane  of  the  shadow:  then  /  «,  LP  b -—  -^-lwij,  Ihsf 
will  cut  each  other  m  Q,  the  sbaiLw  of  :  Tba  & 

the  principle  employed  in  the  following  c^l.^.,^,...^(u 


159.  IjsXah cdef  g  be  ihe  perspective  projection  ot  a 
cube,  C  being  the  centre  of  the  picture,  CV  the  distance 
of  the  picture,  P,  X  the  vanisIiin(T  line  of  the  face  abed, 
and  Y  Z  its  intersecting  line ;  while  Y'  Z'  is  ihat  <if  Ihe  face 
e/ff^  paiallel  to  the  former.  Let  Y  X  and  W  Z  he  given 
as  the  vanishing;  and  intersecting  lines  of  a  plane,  on  which 
the  shadow t>f  the  cube,  as  cast  by  the  Uituinoua  body  *  given 
m  position,  is  to  be  determined. 

160,  XZ,  XW,  being  dniwn,  will  represent  Ihe  lines  in 
which  the  plane  of  the  sliaduw  intersects  thr^so  of  the  pa- 
rellol  faces  ot  the  solid  (9J).  If  we  suppose  planes  parallel 
to  that  of  the  picture  to  pa?s  tbroutrh  the  various  points 
of  the  cube,  as  a,  these  will  interi.ect  the  two  original 
jdanes  in  lines,  as  (id,  aa\  parallel  to  Y  Z,  Z  W,  and  a  line, 

aa^,  through  th&  point  of  the  cube,  parallel  to  the  auxiliary 


vanishing  line,  will  roeet  aa'  in  the  point  a',*  which  *(ll  V 
the  oblifjue  projeciion  of  the  point  a  on  the  plane  uf  lU 
shadow-  Therefore  by  drawing  lines  Ihrons-li  }he  \^kni9 
a,  b,  r,  d,  parallel  to  Y  Z»  to  cut  X  Z  in  a,  /?. . ,  J,  then  hsm 
pundlel  Icj  \\  Z,  tbr^iugli  a.  /3. .  .iJ^  will  cut  lme>  puaUd  •• 
WC  drawn  lhioU|^h  a,  b,c,d,  in  the  oblique  proj«?rtt»*n*»' 
tliose  points  ou  the  phvne  of  the  shadow,  and  by  rffcniw? 
^./^,.,toWX,  in  the  same  way,  we  oljlain  tlie  obliqoc 
piujections  of  the  other  ancfles  of  the  cube. 

1 C  L  Since  the  sides  of  the  cube  ah,  cd,  ef^  &c.  are  jjaraMfc 
their  obliqne  projeciions  will  be  pntalteU  (59),  ooaii- 
quently  the  iraagoa  of  these  parallels  a*h\  c'it,  r'/^  &a  ffll 
have  a  common  vanitiihing  point  P^  in  the  v uniting  lint i' 

•  Tluil  is  lo  juiy.  fi'  \%  Ihti  pertpertir^  Umge  of  llii?  obIiqiu>  pro^vciki  tf  ili 
oiriifttul  poitil  of  wblch  a  Is  tae  pen|)i^tfv«  uutgo'. 
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t!ie  pltin©  m  wltich  liic  oblique  projections  He ;  for  the  same 
reason,  a'J',  b*€\  /V»  &c.  wtU  have  a  cororDim  vanishing 
point  P'a  in  YX,  Now  it  is  obvious  that  iho  vanishiug 
points  P'l,  P,  ore,  by  an  extension  of  the  principle,  ilie  ob- 
lique  projections  on  the  plane  of  tbe  sbadow  of  the  vanisli- 
ijig  points  Pt  Pg  of  llie  orifrina)  sttles  of  iLe  cube;  confce- 
quently  the  former  may  be  determtne^l  from  lb©  last- named 
vanishing  points  by  simply  drawing  lines  through  them 
parallel  to  \VC  lo  cut  YX  m  P'j,  ?',, 

)G2;  If  k  bad  been  given  a^  the  image  of  the  point  in 
MThich  A  bne  through  the  Intuinary  perpendicular  to  ihe 
phme  YZ  met  that  plane,  the  iraaj'e  *  of  the  luminary 
would  be  tletermnied  by  making  A*,  drawn  to  the  auxiliary 
vanishing  point  Q,  the  image  of  the  given  perpendicular 
heijjht  of  the  luminary  above  the  original  plane.  A  line 
through  *  parallel  to  \Xil*  will  meet  C'/i  producud  in  /,  the 
oblique  projection  of  the  luminary  on  the  plane  YZ,*  Its 
oblique  projection  /'  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow  may  be 
either  determined  as  those  of  a,  b,  r,  d,  Stc.  U'ere»  or  by 
drawing  a  line,  as  a/,  at  pleasure,  to  cut  the  vaniiibing  line 
XP  in  some  vanishing  point;  this  vanishing  point  may  bo 
transferred  lo  X Y  by  a  parallel  to  CW ;  then  a  Ime  drawn 
through  a',  the  oblique  projection  of  a.  To  this  transferred 
vanishing  point,  will  cut  *l  produced  in  /'»  the  obhque  pro- 
jection of  the  luminary  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow. 

163.  Draw  lines  through  I'  and  through  the  oblique  pro- 
jeclions  a\  b\  ^,  d\  ^^  &c,  intersecting  each  such  in>e  by  the' 
luminous  ray  ^a,  *^,  *c  &c.  in  the  shadows  a*\  b^\  c  ,  &c. 
of  Ike  angles  of  the  culje,  and  tbe^  poinU  being  joined,  the 
figure  thus  produced  will  be  tlte  image  of  Ike  shadow  of  the 
cube  on  the  plane  as  proposed. 

IG4.  The  oblique  projecting  lines  ua\  &c.  were  Assumed 
parallel  lo  the  picture  and  lU  auxiliary  plane,  simply  for 
lacility  of  construction,  or  chie  the  points  a»  b^  c,  p,^  &c. 
might*  as  well  as  ilio  luminary,  have  been  projected  on  the 
plane  of  the  shadow  by  lines  in  any  dirc'ctiout  provided 
these  linea  were  parallels  according  tu  the  above  principle 
(IjS). 

16i.  Draw  lines  through  *  and  Pj,  P,*  and  Q.  the  vanish- 
ing points  of  the  side^  of  the  cube;  then  the  images,  us 
tx"i"p  e*d^\  t"/'',  of  the  shadows  of  the  parallel  lincii  of  the 
original  iol id  will  meet  in  a  point  in  the  corresponding  line 
drawn  through  *  and  the  vanishing  point  of  those  originals* 
For  the  planes  passing  throuj^h  *  and  the  parallck  alh  cd, 
f*f,  ficc.  must  intersect  in  a  common  line,  passing  through  * 
and  parallel  to  those  originals:  this  common  intersection 
>vili  therefore  have  the  same  vanishing  point,  P,  as  those 
orignials:  the  line  *P|  represents  that  common  intersection. 
Now  the  shadows  ti"i",  c''d^\  e'V""  are  tlie  inte sections  of 
the  before-mentiuncd  planes  by  another,  namely,  by  the 
pkne  of  the  shadow,  and  these?  intersections,  a"Z^",  t/^d", 
&c.,  must  meet  each  other  in  a  point  in  *P,  the  comraoti 
intersection  of  the  planes  pass intc  through  *  and  the  original 
lines.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  bliadows  of 
tlic  concypondiiig  parallel  stdesi  of  the  cube, 

16G.  In  the  article  Map  the  different  modes  of  referring 
portions  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  to  a  plane  have  been  ex- 
pluniedi  we  sliall  here  confine  ourselves  to  giving  a  few 
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Krill  thcT^&ire  bAv«  C  Jar  Iti  vAolsbiag  pout. 


prartical  theorems  on  this  subject  as  conneett^d  with  ttro- 

s^ubject  before  us, 

167.  In  Ibis  figure  the  circle  EFGDV  is  the  intersection 
of  a  sphere  witli  the  plane  of  the  picture,  supposed  lo  pass 
through  its  centre.  The  vertex  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
surface  of  the  solid,  in  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture ;  C  is  iherefore  the  centre  of  the  picture^ 
and  CV  the  diijtance  of  th^*  vertex,  brought  into  the  plane  of 
the  picture  by  the  auxiliary  vanishing  [»lane  (95)  being 
turned  round  on  the  diamet^er  V'V^  which  is  an  auxiliary 
vanishing  line.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  great  circle,  the 
plane  of  which  msses  through  the  vertex,  be  turned  round 
on  the  diameter  ED,  which  it  forms  by  its  intersection  with 
the  plane  of  the  picture,  till  the  two  coincide,  the  vertex 
will  coincide  with  the  extremity  of  a  diameter  PP  at  right 
angles  to  the  former  ED. 

ley.  It  is  shown  [Suwcontrary]  that  under  this  condition 
of  position  of  the  vertex,  every  original  circle  of  the  sphere, 
whether  a  great  or  a  small  one,  is  perspectively  projected 
into  a  circle ;  and  since  a  circle  is  given,  when  either  its 
centre  and  radius  or  three  points  in  its  circumference  ore 
found,  the  constructions  for  drawing  these  projections  are 
simple  and  direct, 

169.  Let  HV  be  the  inlersecling  line  of  a  great  circle, 
supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  in  a  given 
antjle ;  to  find  its  projection.  Draw  V'V'  perpendicular  to 
II V  for  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  (U5)  of  the  fjiven 
plane.  Draw  the  diameter  ED  to  make  th«  angle  V'CD 
equal  to  the  given  one.  ED  will  be  the  intersection  of  the 
original  and  auxiliary  vanishing  planes,  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  picture  along  with  the  vertex  V.  Draw  the  rays 
YD,  VE,  lo  cut  I  he  auxiliary  vanishing  line  in  d  and  e,  then 
d  and  e  will  be  two  points  in  the  projection  of  the  cirde. 
while  that  imajze  must  puss  through  the  points  H  and  V 
(TS).  Since  EVD  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  image  passes 
tUiough  V,  ed  must  be  a  diameter  of  that  imane,  as  is  in- 
deed obvious  fiotn  its  bisecting  tlie  chord  HV  at  right 
angles. 

17CJ.  Let  FG  be  the  diameter  of  a  small  circle,  produced 
by  Its  inlersection  with  the  auxiliary  plane,  the  small  circle 
in  ihiii  figure  being  assumed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
large  one  last  projected  :  by  drawing  VF,  VG,  to  cut  CV'in 
/"i  eTi  w«  get  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  is  the  image  of 
the  original  one. 

171.  Let  PP,  perpendicular  to  ED,  FG,  be  the  common 
diameter  to  a  series  of  great  circles  or  meridians;  Ibat 
common  diameter  lying  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  and 
being  brought  along  with  it  into  the  plane  of  the  picture. 
Tbe  poiuts  p,  p*  will  obviously  bu  llio  imagcj  of  the  extre- 
mities of  this  common  diameter,  and  the  images  of  all  these 
meridians  must  pass  through  p,  ;?.  To  draw  the  image  of 
such  a  meridian  forminfj  ajiy  proposed  angle  with  the  auxi- 
liary plane,  which  is  obviously  that  of  one  such  meridian — 
Draw  PM  perpendicular  to  PP,  to  cut  CV  produced  in  M; 
Through  M  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  (JV.  ThiiS  line 
Ml  will  be  the  intersecting  line  of  a  plane  tangential  to  the 
sphere  at  the  extremity  of  the  given  diameter  of  the  me- 
ridians. Now  this  plane  will  he  cut  by  the  meridians  in 
hnes  meeting  in  P  ami  ninkiog  plane  angles  with  each 
other,  measuring  the  dihedral  angles  at  which  the  nicridiaijs 
themselves  are  inclined  to  each  other.  Make  MQ  in  CV 
equal  lo  MP,  then  Q  wdl  be  the  point  P  brought  nito  Uie 
plane  of  the  piriure  by  the  tangential  plane  being  turned 
round  on  Ml.  Ql,  drawn  lo  form  the  proposed  angle  wnh 
IIQ,  will  lepiLsent  the  niterseciton  of  the  tanj^^jutial  plane 
With  that  of  the  meridian  ;  the  diameter  ED  drawn  through 
I  wdl  consequenily  be  the  intersect ing  line  of  the  plane  of 
the  meridian:  a  circle  drawn  through  E,  D,  p  and  p  wdl  be 
the  image  of  that  meridian. 

172.  The  point  1  may  however  be  found  more  direcllv, 
for  Bince  the  angles  VHP,  MPV  arc  equal,  VC/i.  VPII 
both  rii^ht  angles,  and  llVP  common  to  ihe  two  tiiunglci 
VCP,  VHP,  the  remaining  angle  V;jC,  or  Vphl^  is  equal 
to  PHV  or  to  MP/»,  iheicfore  the  triangle  MP/>  is  isuKceles 
or  MP  is  cfnial  to  }*lp  or  to  MQ  by  construction.  Hence 
the  angle  M/1  is  equal  to  MQl,or  to  the  anij;leof  inclination 
of  the  two  meridians,  and  p\  may  he  drawn  accordingly  at 
once  to  make  thai  proposed  angle  with  CMt  If  the  planes 
of  the  meridians  are  mutually  perpendicular,  the  ]>uint  I 
will  be  at  an  infinite  distance  IVoni  M;  11 V  perpetidtcular 
to  CM  will  in  this  case  be  tbe  intersecting  hue  of  tbe  second 

•  Thtf  oUirr  p  ii  out  of  tlic  tlijuni,  Wiu^  the  iut<T*ecibn  vf  VV,  wilh 
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saeridian ;  and  a  circle  dmwa  through  H,  V,  |^  p  will  be  tte 
image. 

173.  By  these  con^ruetioiis,  the  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitude  for  a  map  on  the  Siereograpkie  projection  can 
be  drawn,  whether  the  axis  of  the  globe  be  parallel  or  in- 
clined in  any  proposed  angle  to  the  plane  of  tne  picture. 

174.  Wheothe  vertex  is  without  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
all  the  circles  on  the  surikoe  are  projected  into  right  lines 


or  ^lipsea,  and  the  axes  of  these  ellipses  are  readily  fond 
by  the  principles  of  perspective  projection :  the  plane  cf 
the  picture  is  assumed,  as  before,  passing  thxotigh  thecentrs 
of  the  sphere,  and  vertfcal  to  the  line  joining  the  centrs 
and  vertex.  Let  EPDO  be  the  circle,  foraaed  by  the  mta- 
seetion  of  the  plane  of  the  picture  with  the  spherical  sur- 
face ;  CY  is  the  assumed  distance  of  the  picture,  the  auxi- 
liary plane  being  turned  round  on  the  auxiliary  raniflhiog 


line  CM:  EIX  FG  being  the  intersections  of  any  given 
great  circle,  and  of  a  small  one  parallel  to  it,  with  the 
auxiliary  plane.  The  planes  of  these  circles  being  inclined 
to  that  of  the  picture  in  an  angle  equal  to  MOD. 

175.  Through  V  draw  YCf  parallel  to  DE,  to  out  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  line  in  C,  the  centre  of  the  vanishing  line 
of  the  original  planes  of  the  given  circles,  C'P  drawn  parallel  to 
HO,  the  intersecting  line  of  the  p4ane  will  be  the  vanishing 
line,  and  if  C'P  be  made  equal  to  CfY,  the  principal  radial,  P, 
wfll  be  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  making  angles  of  46* 
with  the  intersecting  line ;  consequently  PA  drawn  through 
C  will  be  the  indefinite  imase  of  the  diagonal  of  the  square 
oircumseribing  the  original  circle.  Draw  the  rays  YD,  YE, 
to  out  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  in  d^  e;  through  these 
points  draw  AB,  a6,  parallel  to  HO,  and  draw  (XA.  C'B, 
through  H  and  O ;  then  the  rhombus  AB  ok  will  be  the 
image  of  the  circumscribing  square,  and  the  elliptic  image 
of  the  circle  will  touch  its  sides  in  the  points  H,  o,  d,  and  e ; 
de  is  the  conjugate  axis  of  this  ellipse  (12U  ;  the  major 
axis  will  therefore  bisect  d  e  nt  right  angles.  Produce  FG 
to  cut  CM  in  I,  through  I  draw  a  line  parallel  to  HO  ibr 
the  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of  the  given  small  circle, 
set  off  on  it  each  way  fh}m  I  the  half  of  FG,  then  lines 
drawn  through  these  pointo  thus  marked  to  C,  will  be  the 
images  of  the  two  sides  of  the  circumscribing  square 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  intersecting  line  (95) ;  the 
images /,  g,  in  the  other  two  sides,  are  found  by  the  rays 
YP,  YG ;  lines  through/ and  g  parallel  to  HO  will  com- 
plete the  image  of  the  circumscribing  square ;  the  elliptic 
image  must  be  drawn  accordingly  to  touch  its  opposite 
sides  in/  g,  I,  and  n,  /g  being  the  conjugate  axis. 

176.  Draw  the  diameter  PP  perpendicu&r  to  DE,  as  the 
common  diameter  of  a  series  of  meridians,  the  planes  of 
which  are  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  great  circle  dHeO, 
this  common  diameter  lying  in  the  auxiliary  plane,  and  be- 
ing brought  withat  into  the  plane  of  the  picture;  p,p,  will 
therefore  be  the  images  of  the  poles  of  the  circles  ED,  FG, 
&c.,  and  the  images  of  all  the  meridians  must  oonsequently 
pass  through  these  points. 

1 77.  The  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of  any  of  these 
meridians  making  any  proposed  angle,  equal  to  MQK,  with 
the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  may  be  found  by  the  same 
construction  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  stereographic 
projection.  Let  ED  be  taken  to  represent  such  an  inter- 
secting line  found  by  the  construction  alluded  to.  Make 
CY,  eoual  to  the  distance  of  the  vertex,  make  the  angle 
CYiC'  equal  to  MQK,  or  to  that  which  the  original  plane 
makes  with  the  auxiliary  plane,  YC"  cutting  the  auxiliary 
vanishing  line  CO',  produced  in  C/',  the  centre  of  the 
VMaiabing  line  of  the  plane,  which  vanishing  line  must  ac- 

fitfitUngljr  be  drawn   through  C^  parallel  to  P^P;  by 


means  of  this  vanishing  line  and  its  principal  radial  VtC^. 
the  image  of  the  circumscribing  square  can  be  found,  and 
the  ellipse  drawn  tangents  to  its  sides. 

178.  The  cone  of  rays  from  the  vertex,  tangential  to  the 
surftice  of  the  sphere,  will  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  the  pif* 
ture  in  a  circle  concentric  with  EPDO,  and  the  diameter  of 
this  outline  of  the  s{^re  will  be  found  by  drawing  tangents 
Arom  Y  to  the  circle  EPDO,  to  cut  the  auxiliary  vani^hinf 
line  in  its  vertices.  Now  the  elliptic  images  of  all  great 
circles  must  touch  this  outline,  since  the  originals  moii 
touch  that  of  the  outline;  oonsequently  the  major  SLxesJ 
the  elliptic  images  of  such  great  circles  niust  be  diametfrs 
of  this  circular  outline :  these  axes  may  be  determined  by 
the  properties  of  the  curve  from  the  data  before  obtained. 

179.  When  this  projection  is  used  for  the  eonstructioo  ></ 
mans,  the  opposite  concave  hemisphere,  beyond  the  pla» 
of  tne  picture,  is  represented ;  but  if  the  sphere  be  intended 
to  be  projected  as  an  object,  the  convex  surface  towards  tk 
vertex  and  bounded  by  the  visible  outline  should  be  dnn. 

180.  When  the  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  >li 
great  circles  are  projected  into  right  lines  (92),  andtb? 
small  circles  are  projected  into  conic  sections.  Let  thenr- 
cle  AH PD  represent  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  vitbi 
plane  passing  through  the  distance  of  the  vertex  VC  ('>r 


and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  pfi 
If  PP,  be  the  common  intersection  of  a  scries  of  roeridiaos, 
the  projections  of  these  great  circles  will  be  right  lines  ptsi* 
ing  through  /?,  the  projection  of  P,  or  through  the  inte^se^ 
tion  of  PP  with  the  plane  of  the  picture  ;  and  these  rro* 
jections  of  the  meridians  will  cut  the  straight  line  whioi  * 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  HO  with  tbit 
of  the  picture  in  the  tangents  of  the  angles  the 
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make  wiUi  tbe  Auxiliary  plane  AHPO,  YA  being  radius. 
Hence  the  constructions  for  drawing  these  meridians  are 
extremely  simple. 

ISl.  Let  AB,  ED.  &C.,  represent  parallels  of  latitude; 
these  will  constitute  the  iKises  of  so  many  right  oones,  hav- 
ing the  vertex  V»  or  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  for  their  com- 
mon vertex,  the  projections  of  these  small  circles  will  be 
ellipses,  parabolas,  or  hyperbolas,  according  as  the  opposite 
slant  sides  of  the  cones  are  inclined  or  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture.  The  projection  of  ED  will  be  opposite  hy- 
perbolas (118),  6,  d  being  the  vertices  of  their  major 
axis.  If  BV  be  parallel  to  p  d^  the  projection  of  AB  will  be 
a  parabola,  otherwise  an  ellipse,  provided  VB  meet  the 
plane  of  the  picture  on  the  same  side  of  C  that  VA  meets 
it.  All  these  curves  will  have  the  auxiliary  vanishine  line 
for  their  common  major  axis ;  they  can  therefore  be  drawn 
with  facility  either  by  constructions  derived  immediately 
from  the  theorems  relating  to  the  curves  as  sections  of  the 
line,  or  else  points  in  their  projections  pay  be  found  by 
the  simplest  principles  of  perspective  projfetion. 

182.  When  the  circles  of  the  sphere  are  projected  on  a 
plane  by  lines  perpendicular  to  it,  the  position  of  the  plane 
is  immaterial,  the  sections  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces  formed 
by  the  projecting  lines  being  unchanged  by  any  variation 
in  the  position  of  the  plane,  provided  it  be  vertioal  to  the 
projecting  lines.  However,  to  indicate  the  analogy  between 
the  principles  employed  in  the  constructions  in  this  case, 
and  those  that  have  preceded,  we  shall  suppose  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  or  the  co-ordinate  plane,  to  pass  throagh  the 
centre  of  the  sphere. 


183.  Let  EFGD  be  the  great  circle  that  is  the  intersection 
of  the  plane  with  the  solid,  and  also  representing  any  other 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  co-ordinate  plane,  supposed 
to  be  turned  round  on  their  common  diameter  till  they  coin- 
cide: If  PP,  supposed  to  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
tluit  of  the  projection,  be  the  common  intersection  of  any 
series  of  meridians,  Pp,  Pp.  will  be  the  projecting  lines 
(4)  of  its  vertices  brought  into  the  co*orainate  plane  by 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  in  which  these  three  lines  lie, 
on  CQ  its  trace  (18).  The  projections  of  all  these  me- 
ridians must  therefore  pass  through  p  and  p.  Now  if  the 
same  construction  be  made  in  this  case  as  was  explained  in 
the  corresponding  problem  in  the  stereographic  and  globu- 
lar projections  (171),  we  shall  obtain  ED  as  the  inter- 
secting line  (81)  or  trace  (18)  of  the  plane  of  a  me- 
ridian forming  any  proposed  angle  IQK  with  the  auxiliary 
plane,  and  ED  will  be  the  major  axis  of  the  elliptic  projec- 
tion of  that  meridian  (49) ;  the  semi-conjugate  is  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  at  which  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  in- 
clined to  that  of  projection. 

184.  The  other  methods  of  delineating  maps,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  development  of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  sur- 
face, supposed  to  touch  the  sphere,  are  foreien  to  the 
subject  of  projections,  and  consequently  are  not  nere  intro- 
duced. 

PERSPICILLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Watej^chats  (Flmncolinee), 

Generic  Character. — Bill  long,  compressed  on  the  sides. 
Noitrils  naked.      Flings  rounded,  broad;  the  scapulu 


quills  as  long  as  the  primary  quilk.      Tarn  very  lonf^ 
smooth.     Tail  rather  short.    (Sw.) 

Example,  PersmciUa  leucoptera,  Sw. 

Localtty,  Soutli  America. 

PERSPIRATION,  CUTANEOUS.    [Skin.] 

PERTH.    [Perthshire.] 

PERTHSHIRE,  a  large  and  central  county  in  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aber- 
deen ;  on  the  east  by  Forfarshire ;  on  the  south-east  by  Fife- 
shire  (from  which,  in  one  part,  it  is  separated  by  the  Frith, 
or  cestuary,  of  the  Tay),  and  by  Kinross-shire;  on  the 
south  by  Clackmannan  and  Stirling  shires ;  on  the  south- 
west by  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  shires ;  on  the  west  by 
Argyleshire ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  Inverness-shire.  The 
form  of  the  shire  is  compact ;  its  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  from  the  border  of  Inverness-shire,  north  by  east 
of  Loch  Garry,  to  Balguir  Muir,  west  of  Stirling,  53  miles; 
the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  from  the  border  of 
Forrarshire,  between  Meigle  and  Glamis,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Perth  and  Forfar,  and  the  border  of  Argyleshire, 
near  Loch  Lydoch,  62  miles ;  or  from  the  border  of  Fife- 
shire,  near  Abernelhy,  to  the  border  of  Argyleshire,  north- 
west of  Loch  Lomond,  which  is  also  about  62  miles.  (Map 
of  Scotland,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  KnowledgeT)  A  small  detached  portion  of  the  county 
lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  between 
the  shires  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan,  and  another  small 
detached  part  is  surrounded  by  Stirlingshire ;  while  a  small 
detached  portion  of  ForfiEurshire  is  ineluded  in  the  bound- 
aries of  Perthshire.  The  area  of  Perthshire  is  estimated  at 
2638  square  miles,  or  1.624,320  English  acres.  (Play fair's 
Description  of  Scotland,  M'Culloch,  Statistical  Account  qf 
the  British  Empire,  gives  the  area  at  2568  square  miles  for 
the  land,  and  50  square  miles  of  lochs.)  The  population  in 
1801  was  126,366;  in  1811,  135,093;  in  1821,  139,050;  and 
in  1831, 142,894  (Pop.  Returns),  giving  about  56  inbabitanta 
to  a  square  mile.  Tnts  population  is  however  very  unequally 
distributed ;  twenty  parishes  in  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  the  county,  comprehending  about  two-thirds  of  tho 
area  of  the  county,  have  a  population  of  44,902,  giving  from 
26  to  28  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile ;  while  in  the  remain- 
ing small  but  numerous  parishes  of  tbe  south-east  the  popu- 
lation maybe  estimated  at  from  110  to  120  to  a  square  mile. 
The  county  lies  between  56**  2'  and  b^'*  57'  N.  lat,  and  be- 
tween 8**  T  and  4°  50'  W.  long.  Perth,  the  capital  of  tbe 
county,  is  on  the  river  Tay,  in  56"  24'  N.  lat.,  S'*  26'  W. 
long. ;  43  miles  from  Edinbuivh  by  Queensferry  and  Dum- 
fermline,  and  442  miles  from  London. 

In  The  Beauties  qf  Scotland  (fidinb.  and  Lend.,  1805-8X 
and  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers (Edinb.,  1832),  the  dimensions  and  area  of  the  county 
are  exaggerated  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  the  length 
(from  east  to  west)  and  breadth  are  given  at  77  and  ^8  miles 
respectively,  and  the  area  at  5000  square  miles,  or  3,200,000 
acres. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character.— The  whole  of  the 
county  except  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Perth  is  hilly,  if  not 
mountainous.  The  Ochill  Hills  or  Mountains  traverse  the 
south  eastern  part  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tay ;  they 
rise  in  some  parts  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Grampians  form  the  northern 
and  north-western  bounaary  of  the  county,  separating  it 
from  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  shires.  Glass  Mluel,  Bcnn- 
am-More,  Scarcsoch  (3390  feet),  and  Bruoch-Carruvan  are 
in  this  part  of  the  range.  The  western  half  of  the  county 
is  overspread  by  the  mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
among  which  are  Ben  Venue,  Stuich  a  Chroin  (3  J  71  feet), 
Ben  Ledi  (2863  feet),  Ben  Vorlich  (3180  feet),  Ben  More 
(3819  feet).  Ben  Lawers  (3945  feet),  Schihallien  or  Schie- 
hallion  (35 13  feet),  Ben  Chualach,  Ben  Vollich,  and  Dunich- 
more.  Cairn  Gower  in  the  Ben  y  Gloo  Mountains  in  Ath^ 
Forest,  south  of  the  Grampians,  has  an  elevation  of  3690 
feet.  The  -Sidlaw  Hills  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  county 
near  Forfarshire;  Dunsinnan  or  Dunsinane  hill,  one  of 
these,  immortalized  by  Shakspere  in  his  'Macbeth,'  is  1114 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  800  feet  above  its 
base.  Upon  its  oval  and  conical  summit,  507  feet  in  length 
by  267  medium  breadth,  Macbeth  erected  his  castle.  Bir- 
nam  hill,  near  Dunkeld,  is  stated  by  some  authorities  to  ^ 
above  1500  feet  high. 

These  mountainous  districts  are  intersected  by  longv 
ing  narrow  vales,  or  'glens,'  through  which  the  stn 
flow,  or  by  '  straths,' or  wider  valleys.    Strathallan  in 
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south  pfxrt  of  Ibe  oounty  separates  the  Odiili  Hills  from  the 
mouiitttiii^i  *if  ihe  Wt-stern  Hipblanda;  Strathearu  extendi 
ociosa  the  centre  of  the  eouniy  from  weiit  to  east;  Slraih 
Tay,  and  lower  down  Siranmiore  (which  last  extends  casl- 
ward  mlo  Forfars!iirc,  or  railicr  through  it),  form  the  \alley 
of  Ihe  Tiiy ;  and  Slrath  Ainllc  is  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  county.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  coimtv  are  Glen 
Shee  nnd  Gien  Reg,  Glen  Fcrnal,  Glen  Tilt,  Glen  Bruar, 
and  Glen  Erochkie.  In  the  wosl  arc  Glen  Lyon,  Glen 
Lo(diy,Glen  Dochart,  Glen  FtiHoch,  and  Glen  Artney.  Glen 
Tilt  ooramunicates  with  Strath  Tay  by  the  well-known  pass 
of  Killicrankie,  Tbe  road  here  is  cut  out  of  ihe  side  of  one 
of  the  contiguous  mouniains  ;  and  below  it*  at  tbe  foot  of  n 
high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  Ibo  ravine,  the  river  Garry 
dashes  along. 

The  north-western  and  northern  parts  of  the  rounty  be- 
long to  the  cereal  primiUve  district  of  ihe  north  of  Scotland, 
Granile  in  found  utideilying  the  peat  of  the  extensive  waste 
of  Rannoch  Moor  in  the  west  part  of  Ihe  county;  bnt  the 
predominant  rock  in  this  district  is  mica-slale,  skirltd  by 
clay-slate  and  chlorite-slate,  both  which  pass  insensibly  into 
mica  slate.  Schihallien,  Ben  Lawers,  the  hills  round  Loch 
Tay.  and  many  of  the  mountains  in  the  Grampian  rnn^e  are 
comjTosod  of  mica-slate,  intermixed  With  hornblende-slate 
and  qnartz-rock,  and  in  some  parts  with  a  small  portion  of 
crystalline  limestone,  Cblorite-slate  is  the  prcduminanl 
rock  of  Craig  Cailkach,  near  Killin,  intermixed  however 
with  rocks  consisting  of  hornblende  and  iL'lspar*  and  of 
micaceous  schist  mixed  with  hornblende.  The  rocks  about 
Aberfbyle  consist  of  irregular  allernations  of  grauwacke  and 
grauwflcke  slate  with  clay  slate  ;  the  beds  are  in  various  posi- 
tions and  elevated  to  high  angles:  quarries  of  fine  roofing 
clay-slate  are  wrought  here.  On  apjiroachmg  the  shores  of 
Loch  Cateran,  or  C'atrine,  the  rock  presents  an  appearance 
approaching  to  that  of  mica-slate»  At  Ben  Ledi  the  struc- 
ture still  more  resembles  mica-slate  ;  and  beyond  this,  east  of 
Loch  Lubnaig,  true  mica-slate  occurs,  and  occupies  the  whole 
district  as  far  as  Perth*  A  highly  elevated  ranpe  of  breccia 
may  be  traced  in  various  places,  separating  the  primitive 
district  from  tbe  secondary  district  in  the  south-east  of  the 
county.  {Geological  Transaction,  voL  ii,  pp.  436,  446; 
vol-  iv,,  pp.  128.  129,) 

The  district  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  breccia  is  occu- 
pies! by  beds  of  sandstone.  Basaltic  ro^ks  may  be  traced 
In  a  northeast  direction,  extending,  though  not  continuously, 
tbroiiffh  this  district,  sometimes  capping  hills  of  sandstone, 
sometimes  forming  entire  hills  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  sometimes  irregularly  in  t  erst  ratified  with  sandstone 
beds.  The  Ochill  Hills  in  the  south-caf>t  part  of  the  county 
consist  chietly  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid;  and  the  Hdl 
of  Kinnoul  near  Penh  is  an  amygdaloid  containinir  numer- 
ous ntxiules  of  agate  and  earnelian.  M^Culloclrs  Siatisticai 
Account  qf  ihe  British  Empire,}  8omo  portions  of  the 
county  near  the  south-eastern  border  are  comprehended  in 
the  coal' field  of  Fifeshire  (^I*Culloch,  as  above) ;  and  some 
authorities  mark  a  narrow  district  extending  ^outb-west  from 
Camry,  orComrie,  near  Crieff,  in  the  direction  of  Dumbar- 
ton, as  occupied  by  the  coal-measures  and  associated  forma- 
tions.    (*  Map  *  given  in  Genlogical  'rrausartions^  vol.  iii  ) 

////rfro^rapAy.^This  county  is  almost  entirely  compre- 
hended in  the  basin  of  the  Tay.  A  small  portion  on  the 
south' west  side,  drained  by  the  streams  which  flow  into 
Ij>ch  Lomond,  belongs  to  lh«  basin  of  the  Clyde;  and  the 
more  important  district  of  Menteilh  in  the  south  is  included 
in  the  basin  of  the  Forth, 

The  Tay  rises  in  a  small  loch  or  lake  near  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  county  on  the  border  of  j\j'gyleshirei 
and  fiowa  east  and  east  by  north  2U  miles,  through  Jjoch 
Dochart  into  Loch  Tay.  In  this  upper  port  of  its  course  it 
does  not  take  the  name  of  Tay»but  is  known  as  the  Dot'hart, 
It  is  joined  just  before  it  enters  Loch  Tay  by  ihe  Lochy,  or 
Lochie,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  north  of  Loch  Dochart,  and 
has  a  circuitous  course  of  about  10  miles*  Loch  Tay  is  a 
Jong  narrow  lake  embosomed  in  mountains,  having  Ben 
Lawers  near  its  north  western  shore;  its  length  from  south- 
west to  north-cast  is  about  M  nules;  its  average  breadth  is 
about  one  mile,  (Map  of  Scotland,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffujiion  of  Useful  Knowledge,)  Other  aufhoritics 
(New  Sttilifitical  Accoani  of  Scotland,  *  Perthshire,^  p.  45^) 
make  tbe  dimensions  rather  greater.  H^  surface  may  he 
e*liniaicd  at  15  to  17  square  miles,  or  lO.OOtJ  acres.  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  (Statist  Account  of  the  British  Empire)  gives 
i/*  sinthce  al  2U  square  miles,  but  this  we  believe  to  he  too 


great.    The  banks  of  tho  lake  ore  steop  and  th -i-^--    md 
the  deptli  of  water  is  supjKised  to  he  in  some  |  lusi 

than  600  feet.  It  is  fed  by  seveial  mountain  :.e 
abounds  with  fish ;  its  surface  is  at  times  agitated  »n  a  \\*: 
and  uncommon  manner.  From  tlie  noith*easicrii  or 
end  of  Loch  Tay.  tho  river  Tay  issues,  now  imder  iU  prapts 
designation,  and  flows  through  Strath  Tay,  m  the  Vale  of 
Tay,  Soon  after  leaving  ibe  loch  it  is  joined  by  the  Lyon; 
and  turning  moro  to  Ihe  east  receives  the  Tumcl»  or  luia* 
mel,  15  miles  below  Loch  Tay.  Both  these  nvcr^  join 
Tay  on  its  left  hank.  From  the  junction  of  the  Tumel 
Tay  flows  south-eastward  six  miles,  through  seTeral  *i 
lakes,  receiving  the  Braan,  or  Brand,  on  its  right  bank; 
then,  tlowing  eastward  12  miles  more  ihrongh  ^' 
(or  the  great  "alley),  receives  the  Isla.   From  ll  >  of 

this  stream  tbe  Tay  turns  abruptly  to  tbe  souiL  -,  ^  ,  .  uih, 
and  south  east,  and  Hows  to  Perth  12  mile^i  below  the  jlIO^ 
tion  of  the  Isla,  Its  course  below  Perth  is  chietly  east 
and,  including  the  Frith  or  lesluary  of  Tay,  tnay  be 
mated  at  *26  nule'^;  so  ihsU  its  whole'  length  from  the 
of  the  Dochart  to  the  open  sea  may  bo  estimated  at  t«5 
miles.  Just  above  Perth,  the  Tay  receives  the  Almond,  is^ 
several  miles  below  it  the  Earn,  both  on  the  right  bani 
The  Tay  is  corajiuLed  to  send  to  the  sea  a  greater  volume  i 
water  than  any  other  river  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
above  its  junction  with  the  Braan  is  very  rapid,  but 
that  point  it  becomes  less  so.  It  is  navigable  to  Perttf 
vessels  of  100  tons*  and  to  Dundee,  which  is  on  the  ibot«rf 
the  mstuary,  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  There  is  a  bar  at  tk 
mouth,  and  the  navigation  is  rather  difficult,  partU  ftm. 
the  sand-banks  in  its  channel,  and  partly  fram  the  sirctigtk 
of  the  tides. 

Tho  tributaries  of  the  Tay  desen'c  notice  from  thei^ileBi 
of  lakes  with  which  they  ai^  connected.  Tlie  Lyon  ri*<cidt 
the  western  border  of  the  countr)\  and  flows  east  h%  naftb 
through  Glen  Lyon  28  miles  into  the  Tay,  Not  (arfivift 
its  source,  it  lluws  through  Loch  Lyoiu  a  small  Ukeiboot 
2  railes  long  from  south-west  to  north-east.  TheTuaul 
issues  from  Loch  Lydoch,  a  large  irrc^^ular  sheet  of  wiia; 
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the  greater  part  of  which  is  included  in  tli 
shire,  adjacent  to  the  wild  table-land  uf  K 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surla 
is  perhaps  somewhat  more  than  G  square  lu 
issues  from  its  norlh-easlern  end,  and  Hqvh  v 
6  miles  into  Loch  Rannoch,  passing  in  its  wi| l3hTtm|lL out 
or  two  smaller  lochs.  Loch  Ranivoch  is  a  lone  nurow  sheet 
of  water,  extending  9  railes  from  w*est  to  ea.-  }  vf 

ever  exceeding  a  mile  in  breadth.     It  abounrj^  id 

the  largest  size.    Two  streams,  one  flowing'  into  the  Tumel, 
between  Lochs  Lydoch  and  Kannoch,  and  the  other  into 
Loch  Rannoch  itself,  serve  to  convey  to  the  Tumcl 
pertluous  waters  of  Loch  Ericht,  another  longnarrovr 
water  extending  in  length  14  miles   from  north  to  son 
one  mile  in  breadth,  imrlly  in  Inverness- shire  and  par 
Perthshire.      This  lake  occupies  a  hollow  which  cuts  li 
versely  the  great  Grampian  chain,  while  most  of  tbr  disc 
principal  valleys  occupied  by  tbe  streams  and  lak-^     ^■''•• 
county  run  parallel  to  that  chain,  and  sapar;ite  it  I 
ordinate  lateral  ranges,  or  these  ranges   from  f;n 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Rannoch.  th 
flows  eastward  10  miles  into  Loch  TumeU  2  miles  1  ;  .; 
west  to  east  and  half  a  mile  bitiad,  and  from  tiiw 
miles  farther  east  and  soutli  into  the  Tay.     Its  wboleciBf 
from  its  issuing  from  Loch  L)  doch  is  nearly  4U  intlesi.  h 
tween  Loch  Turacl  and  the  Tay  it  receives  on  iu  lelt  ln^ 
the  Garry,  which  has  a  course  of   about  30   milc\  ^ 
through  Loch  Garry,  a  small  narrow  lake  3  miles  Ic^c- 
tending,   like  Loch  Ericht*  nortli  and  south,  an' 
Glen  Garry,  m  its  course  through  whit^h  it  recciv 
left  bank  the  streams  which  water  Glen  Bruar  jjipUh 
Till,  and  on  its  right  bank  the  Feachoric,  which  v 
Glen  Erochie, 

The  Braan  or  Brand,  20  railes  long,  waters  Strath  B( 
and  serves  as  au  outlet  to  Lochs  Freuchie,  Kcni 
Skiach*  and  some  others,  all  small.  The  Isla,  one  of  lli" 
most  important  feeders  of  the  Tay,  belongs  chietly  to  Fo^ 
farshire;  only  about  14  miles  of  its  course  are  up<R\  or 
within  the  border  of  Perthshire.  Of  its  Iribataines,  lUe  Sh#f 
or  Ericht  belongs  to  Perthshire;  it  is  nearly  30  mdcs  bf)^ 
and  waters  Glen  Shee;  it  receives  the  Airdle,  20  luil^ 
loni?,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Cairn  Gower,  in  the  Ikn  > 
Gloe  mountains,  and  waters  Strath  Airdle.  Tht  Alrooui 
rises  not  far  frotB  the  south-east  shore  of  Loch  Tij%  rtA 
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io^  abatit  24  mH^  east  into  the  Ta}%  It  hut  no  hkes  con- 
ticcted  with  It. 

The  Earn  rises  in  the  western  part  of  fhe  counf)%  and 
iowi  eusC  about  5  miles  into  Loch  Earn,  which  h  7 
Sides  long  from  east  to  west,  by  about  one  mile  broad,  and 
iom  thence  east  35  miles  into  the  Tay  below  Perlli*  It 
iraters  Strathearn. 

The  district  of  Menteilh  in  the  south  belongs  to  the  basin 
pf  the  Forth,  and  is  watered  by  the  TeJth,  which  rises  just 
filhin  Argjleslure,  and  flows  4  or  5  miles,  into  Loch 
^Cateran  or  Katrine,  a  winding  and  picturestjue  sheet  of 
water*  8  miles  long,  frym  west-norlli-west  to  easl-soulh- 
eait,  which  has  become  celebrated  us  the  scene  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.*  Trout  and  char  are  found  m 
it.  From  the  south-east  comer  of  Loeh  Catcran  the  Teiih 
Hows  D  miles  through  the  Trosachs  pass,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Ben  Venn;  it  passes  through  the  small  Lochs  Achray 
and  Venachcr  (in  which  are  found  tiout,  salmon,  and  pike), 
to  Callander,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  stream  from  Loch  Voil 
and  Loch  Lubnaig.  which  lie  north  and  north-east  of  Loch 
Cateran,  and  are  each  about  5  miles  long.  From  Cal- 
lander the  Teith  flows  south-eaat  12  miles  into  the  Forth 
above  Stirling  ;  its  whole  length  is  about  34  miles.  Pearl 
mussels  were  formerly  fished  in  tfiis  river  to  a  considerable 
exlciit.  The  Allan,  a  small  iWder  of  the  Forth,  waters  Stralh 
Allan  on  the  north-western  and  wester n  side  of  the  Ochill 
Hills:  the  Devon,  another  small  feeder,  waters  the  valley 
on  the soutb-caslem  side  of  the  same  hills;  and  the  Forln 
itself  Hows  just  upon  or  within  the  southem  boundary  of 
the  county  for  about  30  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ben  Lomond  to  below  Stirling.  The  Allan  abounds  with 
trout  and  some  young  salmon,  and  sea-trout  are  taken  occa- 
sionally, and  various  sea-flsh  are  taken  in  the  iPstuar>'of  ihe 
Forth.  The  Falloch  Water,  which  flows  through  Glen  Fal- 
loch  info  Loch  Lomond,  is  near  tiie  south-western  border  of 
the  county. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  lakes  of  Perthshire  is  estimated 
at  50  square  miles,  or  32,00tl  English  acres.  Tho  principal 
of  them  'are  nolliing  more  than  long  valleys  Letween  llie 
chains  of  mountains,  in  which  the  river  at  the  foot  of  th^ 
mountain,  not  finding  a  ready  passage  for  its  waters,  spreads 
itself  out  so  as  to  assume  a  stagnating  fonn ;  hence  the 
lakes  are  Ui»ually  of  great  length,  but  of  moderate  breadth.' 
Loch  Tay  and  Luch  Ericht  are  examples  of  lochs  of  this 
kind.  When  the  margin  of  the  lakes  exhibits  not  a  steep 
oMient.  but  a  gentle  slope,  vegetation  is  commonly  tux- 
wiant,  from  the  length  of  the  days  iji  summer,  and  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  low  situation.  {Yorsyih^s  Bcautirs 
tif  Scotiaml.)  Scenes  of  uuoommon  beauty  are  then  dis* 
played,  such  as  those  which  Scott  has  so  accurately  and 
happily  described  in  his  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.*  The  wood 
round  Lake  Caterau  is  made  into  charcoal  and  consumed  in 
the  Carron  iron- works. 

There  are  several  falls  in  the  rivers  of  Perthshire.  Those 
of  the  Bruar  and  the  Tumet  ajo  very  pirluresque ;  ond  the 
falls  and  rapids  of  the  Devon,  calletl  the  De'iFs  Mill,  ihe 
Rumbling  Bridge,  and  the  Cauldron  Linn,  are  worth  a 
visit. 

Soil;  Produce;  Slate  qf  Agriculture. — Owing  to  its 
mountainous  character,  a  large  portion  of  this  county  is  ill 
adapted  for  cuUivatiom  There  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
moor,  bog,  and  moHS,  though  they  are  progressively  dimi- 
nishing. A  large  space  is  occui^ied  either  by  natural  woud- 
lands  or  by  plantations,  cbielly  the  latter,  for  the  antienl 
forests  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Tlie  plania- 
lions  have  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  and  many  dis- 
tricts have  been  covered  with  them.  The  late  duke  of 
Alhol  planted  above  1  5»(i00  acres,  of  which  2000  acres  are  in 
the  parish  of  Blair  of  Athol,  which  compreheuds  the  site  of 
the  antient  and  extensive  forest  of  AthoL  In  ibis  wild  tract 
the  number  of  red- deer  is  very  considerable  (said  to  be 
700U) ;  I  lie  roes  and  fallow-deer  are  also  numerous  in 
the  plantations.  Tlie  fox,  the  wild  cat,  the  badger,  the 
otter,  the  martin,  the  polecat,  the  weasel,  and  the  common 
und  Alpine  hare  are  numerous ;  and  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel, 
and  the  rat  have  lately  made  their  way  into  this  part  of  the 
county,  where  they  are  becoming  trouhlcsome.  The  eagle 
builds  his  nest  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  kestrel  by 
Ihc  falls  of  the  Brnar  and  in  Glen  Tilt.  Red  and  black 
game,  the  ptaimi^au,  the  plover,  and  the  partridge  are 
iibundant. 

The  nalural  wood  of  Athol  forest  consista  chiefly  of  oak, 
l>irch,  aspen,  and  alder.    Oak  ceases  to  grow  as  a  natural 
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wood  at  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nt  ^tbich 
the  region  of  the  birch  seems  to  commence.  There  are 
numerous  and  tolerably  extenfiiv©  woods  of  birch  to  the 
north  of  Killiki^nkie  pass.  The  alder,  which  abounds  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Gurry,  is  dwarflsb  in  its  growth.  Lime, 
elm,  and  plane  trees  are  unusually  large  and  numenjus 
in  the  park  of  Blair  Castle;  and  the  ^urroundiixg  Jiilla 
are  covered  with  Scotch  fir,  spruce,  and  larch.  The  Scolcli 
fir  was  formerly  the  favourite  tree  for  plantations,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  its  growth  upon  light  soil  and 
moorish  grounds  is  stunted;  the  larch  is  therefoie  now 
chosen  fur  dry  soils,  and  the  spruce  where  there  is  moisture. 
Oak,  ash,  birch,  beech,  and  elm  are  uUo  planted,  Ihough 
not  so  extensively  as  the  fiv  tribe. 

The  cultivated  land  in  the  county  is  estimated  at  from 
530,000  to  560,000  acres,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
surface.  The  most  valuable  tract  is  t!ie  *  Carse  af  Cowrie,* 
the  district  watered  by  the  I&la  and  its  tributaries  the 
Ericht  and  the  Airdle,  and  comprehending  a  portion  both 
of  Forfartihirc  and  Perthshire.  It  is  a  low  alluvial  district, 
the  finest,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of  any  in  Scot- 
land, and  equal  to  any  tract  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  lower  part  of  Stralhearn.  or  the  vale  of  Earn,  another 
low  alluvial  tract,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Car»eof  Gowrie, 
The  vale  of  the  Tay,  above  Perth,  and  the  vales  of  the  Forth 
and  Teilh,  contain  extensive  tracts  of  low  alluvium  or  of 
[Travel ly  i^andy  loam.  There  is  lillle  cultivated  land  in  the 
Highland  diiitriets- 

Ma uy  of  the  estates  are  large,  but  there  are  also  oume* 
reus  smaller  proprietors.  The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from 
50  to  500  acres  ;  and  in  the  lower  dislricts  they  are  univer- 
sally held  on  lease, commonly  for  fifteen  or  nineteen  years: 
.some  of  the  small  Highland  occupiers  are  yearly  tenants. 
The  farm  buildintcs  in  the  lowlands  are  usually  substantia], 
and  olhervvi.se  excellent,  but  not  so  in  the  Highland  tracts. 
The  Curse  of  Gowrie,  Stiathearn,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Teith  and  the  Forth  yield  good  wheal  and  beans;  but  in 
the  midland  districts  oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  grain 
crops.  Turnip  cultivation  has  been  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  bone-dust  has  been  introduced  as  manure 
for  this  crop;  but  lime*  which  is  imported  at  Perth  from  the 
Frith  oi'FurLh  or  the  north  of  England,  is  chietly  employed. 
The  chief  article  of  agricultural  produce  is  however  the  po- 
tato, of  which  great  quantities  are  yearly  shipped  for  London. 
The  sort  generally  cuitivaled  is  the  Perthshire  red.  This 
crop  furras  the  chief  dependence  of  the  farmer;  but  it  has 
of  late  years  been  very  precarious,  from  defect  of  \egetution 
in  tlie  sets  planted.  Some  good  crops  of  mangel-wurzel 
have  been  raised,  and  the  cultivatiou  of  theartiJiciul  grasses 
is  improving  and  extending,  {New  Blati^tical  Account, 
*  Metbveu  Parish.')  The  best  farmers  use  a  rotation  of  crops  of 
Ave  ur  six  )ears,  but  some  keep  the  land  in  grus^  only  one 
year  at  a  time,  taking  a  white  crop  every  nlternale  year 
ilbid.,  *  Red^'orton  Parish.'}  In  the  stiff  flats  o'^  the  Corse  of 
Guwrie  the  rotation  is  some  times  of  seven  years.  {Ihid,, 
*Longforgan  Parish/)  Considerable  ouantities  of  apples, 
pears,  and  other  fruit  are  raised  in  tlie  valleys  and  low 
grounds,  particularly  in  Gowrie.  The  use  of  hedges  for  en- 
closures seems  to  be  gaining  ground. 

There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  county.  The 
slock  varies  with  the  varying  quality  of  the  pasturage. 
Many  Ayi*hire  cows  for  the  dairy  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years  into  the  lowlands;  and  some  of  the  best  farmers 
have  now  a  cross-breed  from  the  Teesdale  or  short-horned 
and  the  Ayrshire.  {N^v  Statuiical  Accountt  'Metbven' 
and  '  Redgorton.')  The  West  Hij^hiand  breed  is  that  com- 
monly fed  on  the  Highland  pastures.  The  number  of  aheep 
has  been  vastly  augmented,  chietly  by  the  alteration  in  tln» 
tiystem  of  fartuing,  and  the  laying  out  <jf  sheep-walks  m 
the  Highland  tracts.  The  usuid  breed  in  tbeae  districts  is 
the  black*faccd  Tweedale  breed,  which  has  displaced  th© 
small  while  or  yellow-faced  mountain  sheep  generally  kept 
of  old  time;  but  the  Tweedales  have  of  late  been  partially 
displaced  by  Ihe  Cheviots.  There  are  some  flocks  of  Lei- 
cesters  and  Stiuthdowus ;  a  few  of  the  former  are  kept  by 
many  of  the  lowland  farmers.  The  Southdowna  ohiefly 
belong  to  the  nobility  and  other  large  landt?d  proprietors. 

CommunicaUom.—^\Q  roads  of  this  county  have  been 
improved  of  late  years  as  much  as  in  any  county  of  Scottand. 
The  road  from  Edinburgh  by  Queensferry  and  Dunfermline 
to  Perth  enters  the  county  a  few  miles  south  of  the  la^i- 
named  town.  Roads  fi'ora  Dundee,  Sl  Andrews,  and  from 
Glasgow,  by  Stirling,  converge  at  Perth* 
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From  Perlh  there  is  a  roafl  by  FuiTar,  Brechin,  and  l 
Blonf haven  to  Aberdeen;  nnoiher  load  roMuws  the  valley «>f 
the  Tay  by  DunkelJ.  and  aftf^nv.irds  tho^e  of  theTumeland 
the  Garry,  through  the  pas^^of  Killikrankie  lo  Fort  Augudlus, 
Inverness,  and  the  Northern  His^ilands;  while  a  third  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Tay  and  the  Dochart  into  Argyleshire. 
Three  road^  lead  from  Stirling  into  the  Western  Highlands 
tlirough  Menteith;  one  through  Ahurfoylu  to  the  banks  of 
LiOch  Lomond*  another  lo  Glengyle  at  the  heud  of  Loch 
Caleran»  and  another,  branching  from  ihis»  jums  ihe  road 
ihroii^h  ihe  valley  the  Tay  into  Arj^ylcshire. 

The  only  navigable  rivers  are  the  TTtty  aitd  the  Forth  ;  the 
latter  is  nivif^able  up  to  Stirling  far  ve^isels  of  70  tons;  but 
its  course  near  that  town  U  m  winding  that  the  navigation 
ig  little  used  except  for  steamers. 

A  ranal  has  been  proposed  ixotn  the  Tay,  at  Perth,  to 
Cneft  and  to  St.  Fillan,  at  iho  lower  extremity  of  Loch 
Earn, 

Divisiong,  Towns,  and  other  Localities. — Pertnshire  was 
formerly  divided  into  the  six  districts  of  Gowrie  (east),  Perth 
(fionlh-easU,  Stormonl  (central).  Sirathearn  (central ).  Men- 
teith (south),  Breadalbane  or  Braidalbin  (west  and  central K 
Balquhidder  (south-westX  and  Rannoeh  (north- west),  each 
nf  which  was  a  distinct  Stewartry,  tbat  is,  was  in  tbe  juris- 
diction of  a  distinct  sheriff  or  steward  \  but  the  Act  of  1 748, 
abolishing  hereditary  juri&dietions,  put  an  end  to  the  legal 
i^xisjtence  of  these  divisions,  though  the  names  are  still  popu- 
larly applied  to  the  respective  districts,  or  are  retained  in 
the  titles  of  the  nobility.  To  these  may  he  added  the  High- 
land district  of  Athol  or  Athole  or  Alholl,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county* 

Perth,  ihe  capital,  and  Culross,  are  both  royal  burghs  j 
Anchterarder,  Abernethy,  and  Dunblane  were  formerly 
roya!  burghs  ;  Dunkeld,  CrielT,  Longforgan,  Cupar,  and 
Alyth  are  burghs  of  barony  ;  the  other  principal  townt  or 
villages  are  Anchtcrgaven,  Blair- Gowrie,  Callander.  Errol, 
Doune,  Kinnoul,  Mothven,  Muthill,  Scone,  and  Kincar- 
dine in  Tulliallan  parish. 

Perth  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiouity.  The  name  is  suppuaed  lo  he  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Bhar-tatha,  *  Ihe  height  of  Tay/  whenLC  Bertha 
(ihe  name  given  to  the  town  in  many  antient  writings)  and 
Perth.  Seme  have  supposed,  hut  apparently  through  mis- 
oonceplion,  that  Beriha  and  Perth  were  different  places. 
Ilie  town  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  a  Roman  oripin,  hut 
this  is  not  clear,  though  two  Roman  stations,  the  Orrca  of 
Ptolemy  aiid  Richard  af  Cirencester,  and  the  Ad  Taura  or 
Tavum  of  Rirhard,  were  in  tlio  neighbourhood.  In  the 
New  Siatistical  Account  of  Scotlatid  it  is  proposed  to 
identify  Perth  with  the  Victoria  of  Richard,  which  others 
il.\  at  Dealgin  Ross  on  ihe  Earn.  Perth  was  for  a  lime 
in  the  hands  of  the  Picts;  it  was  a  burgh  in  a.d.  IIOG,  and 
down  to  the  death  of  James  I.  (a.d.  1437),  was  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  It  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
trade,  which  the  burgesses  carried  on  in  their  own  vessels 
with  the  Hanse  Towns  ;  and  many  Flemings  and  Germans 
settled  here.  The  kings  of  Scotland  unwisely  subj\:Gted 
these  foreigners  to  many  restrictions. 

In  the  war  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland,  Perth  was  taken  by 
that  king  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Fal- 
kirk (A.D,  l'21»a).  He  restored  and  strengthene4l  the  forti- 
fications, and  the  town  retnained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  kings*  deputies 
till  K.r>.  1311,  when  it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  Robert 
Bruce,  and  the  fortifications  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Penh  was  taken  after  the  battle  of  Duplin,  fought  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  town,  on  the  Earn  iA.i>.  1332),  by  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  who  repaired  the  fortifications,  in  which  he  was 
soon  besieged  by  ihe  Scots,  who  hoped  to  reduce  him  by 
famine.  A  victory  gained  by  the  English  ships  stalioned 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  to  suppoit  him,  compelled  them  to 
give  over  the  enterprise.  The  town  was  soon  after  taken 
by  the  party  of  David  Bruce,  but  subsequently  reverted  to 
the  hands  of  Baliol  and  his  party,  and  Edward  IlL  of  Eng* 
land  wa4  twice  at  Perth  in  his  expeditions  into  Scotland 
(a.d,  1335-36).  The  Scots  in  the  interest  of  David  Bruce, 
under  ihe  command  of  Robert,  steward  of  Scotland,  after* 
wards  King  Robert  11.,  took  Perth  (a.d.  1330)  and  entirely 
crushed  the  party  of  Baliol.  Many  years  afterwards  (a.d. 
i:V.»fi>  the  judicial  combat  look  place  between  two  parlies  of 
thirty  men  each  from  two  clans  of  unascertained  name, 
which  has  furnished  a  striking  incident  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  *  Fair  Maid  of  Perlh.'    (Chronicics  of  the  Canon- 


gale.  Second  Series)  In  1423,  James  L,  durinsr  lh« 
silting  of  ft  parliinni'ut  at  Perth,  arresiod  his  eoufiic^Mur- 
doch,  duke  of  Albany,  ex-regent,  and  several  of  his  fomily 
and  partisans,  includmg  some  of  the  most  powerful  barons 
in  Scotianfl.  Albany,  two  of  his  sons,  and  his  faiher-in-Iaw, 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  were  executed.  In  1437,  Jamei  himseff 
was  assassinated  in  the  Dominican  monastery  &t  Perth,  by 
conspirators  whom  his  unsparing  reforms  had  provoked. 
After  this  event,  Edinburgh  became  the  seat  of  govemmeTit, 
though  Perth  continued  to  be  nominally  the  eapital  of  rho 
kini^dom  till  a.d,  Ubi-Z.  In  a.b.  1512.  and  in  a*d.  l^SS-BF, 
Perth  was  visited  by  the  plague.  Before  the  Refomiiit4oii« 
there  were  several  religious  houses  at  Perth. 

In  August^  IGUU,  Perth  was  the  seene  of  that  mysterious 
incident  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  to  assassinate  James  VL 
[James  L  of  England.]  In  1GI4  it  wa.s  taken  by  Mootrose. 
after  his  victory  at  Tippermuir,  and  in  165t  was  Bgain 
taken  by  capitulation  by  Cromwell,  after  the  defeat  or  the 
royalists  at  Burntisland.  He  built  a  fort  near  the  town  to 
overawe  it,  which  fort,  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  I L 
gave  to  the  town.  Having  fallen  into  a  dilapidcitetl  sUte, 
tbe  materials  were  sold,  and  it  was  entirely  demoltsbed. 
The  site  is  now  levelled,  and  all  traces  of  it  are  obliterated. 
Perth  was  occupied  by  the  insurgent  Highlanders  in  the 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 

The  town  is  on  the  right  hank  of  iho  river  Tay,  and  is 
connecied  by  a  handsome  hndjie  of  nine  archer  880  firtt 
long,  over  that  river  with  the  Bridge  end  of  Kinnoul,  which 
(Bndge-cndt  is  included  in  the  boumlaryof  the  modern  par- 
liamentary burgh.  The  streets  of  Perth  are  for  the  most 
part  strtiight  and  conventently  liiid  out,  well  lighted 
gas,  and  clean*  with  good  side  pavements.  The  hout 
are  substantial  and  those  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  whi 
are  of  later  erection  than  those  in  the  more  central  pi 
are  built  of  freestone,  and  present  a  handsome  appoan 
North  and  south  of  ihe  town  are  two  large  public 
called  resneciively  the  *  North  Inch'  and  the  *  South  In< 
The  North  Inch  contains  the  race-course,  and  the  Sont! 
Inch  is  surrounded  by  stately  trees  and  elegant  villas. 
The  princijjal  public  building  is  the  church  of  St,  John. 
The  square  tower  is  of  antient  but  unascertained  date,  arn! 
is  possibly  part  of  the  original  church  erected  on  fh«  site : 
it  has  been  surmounted  at  a  later  period  by  a  pvrunidil 
spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  and  is  furnished  with  hcWs 
and  chimes.  The  body  of  the  church  has  undergone  coa- 
siderabie  alteration,  and  is  now  divided  into  three  placei  of 
worship,  appropriated  to  three  distinct  parishes.  There  are 
three  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  modern  erection,  on© 
of  them  especially  designed  for  the  Highlanders  of  tlie  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  There  arc  sittings  in  these  cburchei 
for  above  6000  jTersons.  In  addition  there  are  fourteen 
dissenting  places  of  worship  of  various  denominations,  con* 
taining  accommodation  for  nearly  9000  persona,  A  bai  " 
some  building  containing  the  county-hall,  courts  of  jusli 
and  other  apartments  for  county  business,  of  Grecian  ai 
tecture,  faces  the  Tay.  Behind  it  is  the  new  cily  and 
counly  gaol  for  felons,  misdemeanants,  and  debtors^  The 
other  public  buildings  are  those  of  the  Academy,  a  neat 
ibeatre,  a  lunatic  osyium  (one  of  the  most  perfect  establish* 
ments  of  the  kind  in  Scotland),  a  range  of  barracks,  titd 
another  of  government  storehouses,  formerly  used  ii&  a 
depot  for  French  prisoners;  Marshall's  monument  (a build- 
ing erected  to  commemorate  the  senices  of  a  late  lori 
provost),  containing  the  public  library  and  the  museum  i]/ 
the  Perthshire  Anticjuarian  Society;  the  gas-works  and  ilie 
water-works.      The  range  of  barracks  and  sti     '  ^s 

now  in  course  of  being  converted  into  a  prison .  >  ^i 

improved  system  of  discipline  will  be  adof*    V  ^v 

lo  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  i  t 

of  a  model  for  oiher  places  of  confinenuu.  ; 
The  market  for  flesli,  vegetables,  and  butter  is  held  near 
John's  churdi,  the  fl&h-markct  on  the  bank  of  the  rii 
below  the  bridge.    The  counoil-hall  for  the  town  is  n^" 
the  fish- market. 

The  population  of  Perth,  in  1831,  was  20,0 1€*  Tlie 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  *2049 ;  of  families,  495S ;  of 
whom  only  5.3  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agricuUnre.  Tb« 
ordinary  population  was  estimated  to  be  at  leaf.t  1200  tocipo 
than  the  Return,  many  of  the  wealthy  bei         '  -»• 

bathing  places,  and  many  of  the   i>onr  t '  !• 

labourer  fishing;  and  the  number  of  iniinuiantfj 
creased  since  the  Return  \\  as  made.  The  manufut 
the  place  consi&t  principally  of  coloured  coltoni* 


for  umbrellas,  A  j:;reftl  €|uuntity  of  hnnilUerebiers,  striped 
and  checked  iringhom»,  ^bawU,  scarrti*  and  Irimtnins's  are 
also  made.  About  1600  persons  arc  employed  in  weaving 
A  large  flax  and  tow-yarn  mill  employs  above  1 00  bnnds; 
a  large  bleaching  and  cotton -|irJiiiing  work  at  Tulloch,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pcrih»  employ*  250  ;  and  tliere  are 
other  bleaching  and  print  fields,  besides  three  considerable 
iron-found nes,  disti Horse!*,  breweries,  and  corn-mdlj^.  The 
salmon- fishery  in  the  Tay  is  valuable.  The  chief  imports 
are  coal,  lime»  salt,  and  manure,  brought  coastwise ;  and 
from  foreign  partji  febielly  from  the  Baltic),  timber,  flax, 
]in3»eed,  clover'ieed,  corn,  bark,  hides,  smalt,  madder,  Sec. 
The  exports  are  idiietly  potatoes,  sent  to  London,  the  value 
of  which  in  Perth  may  be  estimated  at  65,001^/.  per  an- 
num ;  the  value  ia  I*ondon  (freifTht  and  other  charges  being 
then  included)  above  100, UOO^, ;  the  other  articles  of  export 
are  corn,  timber,  ami  slates.  Nearly  80  vessels  (with  nearly 
5500  aggregute  tonnuge)  belong  to  Perth;  no  ship  is  re- 
gistered at  more  than  150  tons^but  vessels  of  twice  that  size 
have  been  buih  at  Perth.  Great  exertions  hnvo  been  made 
nvithin  the  la^t  few  years  to  improve  the  harbour*  There 
arc  two  weekly  markuts,  the  principal  one  on  Friday,  and 
there  are  five  yearlv  fairs. 

By  the  Bursjh  Rrform  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  76), 
the  town  was  divided  into  four  wards.  The  town -council 
consists  of  a  lord  provost  (who  is  also  bherifl'  and  coroner),  a 
dean  of  guild,  four  baillie.'*,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  other 
councillors.  A  burgh  court  is  hold  weekly,  over  which  one 
of  the  baillies  presides.  The  property  of  the  burgh  is  esli- 
maCed  at  nearly  7U,U0U/..  the  debts  at  nearly  30,000/.  There 
are  &even  incorporated  trades.  Before  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act,  Perth  returned  one  member  in  conjunction 
with  Dundee,  Forfar,  Cupar  of  Fife,  and  St.  Andrews.  It 
now  sendj  one  by  itself.  The  parliamentary  boumU  do  not 
comprehend  the  whole  area  of  the  burgh.  The  police  of 
the  city  is  regulated  by  a  local  art,  but  it  is  imporfoct.  The 
justiciary  court  for  the  county  and  the  shcnlTsj  court  for  the 
division  are  hold  at  Peilh. 

Perth  has  several  educational  and  literary  institutions. 
The  *  academy*  is  an  endowed  instUutiori,  comprehending  a 
matbematical  and  sciea title  school,  a  grammar  school,  a 
school  of  modern  languages,  two  English  schools,  a  wrilijig 
sichool,  and  a  drawing  school.  The  reputation  of  i he  aca- 
demy is  very  considerable.  Thero  were,  in  March,  1937, 
six  other  endowed  schools, and  tweaty-iwo  unendowed.  The 
slate  of  jnstruciion  among  the  poor  however  h  very  low;  a 
Jocal  subscription  was  in  consequence  opened  in  1634,  and 
aided  by  grants  from  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  and  from 
the  burgh  Hulhorilies,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  for 
400  children.  There  aie  a  public  circulating  library  of  from 
5000  to  GOOO  volumes,  a  public  news-room,  and  five  private 
circulttiing  libraries.  There  are  four  weekly  ne\vspaper.s 
printed  in  the  town,  A  Liteniry  and  Antiquarian  Society 
was  established  in  1784,  which  still  tluurishes,  and  has  a 
collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  coins,  objects  of  natural 
history,  &c. 

The  charitable  institutions  include  an  hospital  or  alms- 
house, now  disused  and  let,  the  rent  being  distributed  in 
alios  ;  an  infirmary,  capable  of  receiving  above  50  patients  ; 
a  diipeosary,  and  several  almsgiving  societies.  There  are 
savings'  banks  and  benefit  societies.  The  poor  are  furtlicr 
relieved  by  a  parochial  assessment,  by  collections  at  tho 
places  of  worship,  and  by  gifts  from  the  funds  of  the  in* 
corporated  trades.  The  amount  distributed  in  alms  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  number  of  receivers  tolerably 
large. 

Culross  is  on  the  norlhorn  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
23  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  6  from  Dunfermline,  in  a 
detached  part  of  the  county.  It  hud  tintienlly  an  abbey  of 
the  Ciistertian  order.  It  was  creeled  inio  a  royal  burgh 
ny  James  VL  (James  I.  of  England),  a.d,  158S,  at  whtch 
lime  it  was  very  prosperous,  owing  to  some  coal- works,  the 
produce  of  which  was  exported  to  Holland.  These  works 
have  been  long  discontinued.  The  manufacture  of  *  gti dies' 
or  iron  plates,  for  bakmg  oaken  cakes,  was  formerly  very 
flourishing,  but  b  now  discontinued  Culross  has  no  market, 
and  little  trade  is  carried  on.  Dnnferraline  is  the  mart  for 
the  produce.  About  seventy  persons  are  employed  in 
weaving  cotton  or  linen.  There  is  a  small  pier  for  fishing 
and  passage  boats,  which  latter  cross  the  Foi  ih  to  Borrow - 
stowness.  The  populatiimoflhe  parish,  in  1831,  was  H^4,  of 
whom  less  than  half  were  in  the  town.  Thif  church,  which 
HHtiently  formed  part  of  the  conventual  churcli  of  the 


abbey,  is  a  crticiform  building,  with  a  massive  western 
lower,  in  a  commanding  situation  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
town.  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  former  parish  church 
in  the  jarish  burial-ground,  which  b  still  in  use.  The 
parish  is  wtdl  provided  with  the  means  of  education,  and 
there  is  a  parish  libraiT  of  200  volumes,  another  hbrary,  and 
a  benefit  society  for  funerals.  The  corporation  was  left  un- 
touched by  the' Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act  (3  &  4  \VillIV.» 
cap.  7t5).  The  conned  consists  of  I'J  members,  including  a 
provost,  two  bailUes,  and  a  treasurer.  The  magistrales  hare 
rarely  occasion  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction.  The  town- 
house  is  an  old  building,  two  rooms  of  which  are  appropri- 
ated as  a  prison,  but  seldom  used.  CuJross  unites  with 
Inverkeilhins',  Dunfermline,  Queensferry,  and  Stirling  to 
retuj n  one  member  to  parliament. 

Auchteiarder  is  described  elsewhere.  [Auchteraiujer,]  It 
was  in  this  parish  that  the  contest,  now  carried  on  in  Scot- 
land, between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  originated. 

Abernethy  is  at  the  junclion  of  the  Earn  with  the 
Tar,  7  miles  south-east  of  Perth.  It  was  antiently  the 
capital  of  the  Picts,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  was  me- 
tropolitan, if  not  uf  all  Srotland,  at  least  of  that  part  which 
was  held  by  the  Picts.  The  see  was  afterwards  removed  to 
St.  Andrews,  and  the  church  was  made  collegiate.  Quo 
relic  of  its  Picfish  greatness  remains;  a  round  tower  73  feet 
high  and  4B  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  but  diminmh- 
ing  lowanl  the  top,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  thickness  of  the 
wall  is  about  3^  feet.  It  serves  as  a  belfry  and  clock  tower 
to  the  church,  which  stands  near  and  is  a  modern  building, 
Abernethy  is  a  dirty  irregular  place,  with  a  population  for 
the  whole  parish  (which  extends  into  Fifcshire)  of  1776  in- 
habitants; the  principal  branch  of  industry  is  linen  weav* 
ing. 

Dumhlane,  or  Dunblane,  is  on  the  road  from  Perth  to 
Rlirling  and  Glasgow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allan,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  It  was  antiently  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Cnldees  (a  religious  order  diffused  through  Scotland 
aod  Ireland),  and  subsequently  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, which  included  parts  of  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire. 
The  town  consists  of  a  street  of  old- fashioned  hou^^es  and  a 
few  lanes.  The  former  cathedral,  the  choir  of  which  is  now 
used  as  the  purish  church,  is  a  large  (jothic  building  ou  an 
eminence.  All  parts,  except  the  choir*  are  dilapidated, 
though  in  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  old  ecclcsiaa* 
lical  buildings  of  Scotland.  A  modern  steeple,  12B  leet 
high,  has  been  erected  adjacent  to  it*  Tliere  is  a  dissenting' 
meeting-house.  The  population  in  1B31  was  3228,  above 
one* fourth  agricuhnrah  About  200  men  are  employed  in 
manufactures.  The  court  of  the  shentT-iuhstitute  of  the 
division  is  held  here  The  small  town*houae,  comprehend- 
ing two  rooms,  is  used  as  prison.  There  is  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, and  there  are  four  yearly  cattle-fairs,  A  mineral 
spring  about  two  miles  distant  attracts  many  visitors. 
There  is  a  public  library  of  14U0  volumes*  the  foundation  of 
which  was  a  beqiiest  of  books  by  the  excellent  Ijeightun 
{afterwards  arehbishap  of  Glasgow),  who  held  for  a  time  the 
see  of  Dunblane. 

Dunkeld  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  15  miles  n^rth  of 
Perth*  It  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  under  the  brow  of  lofty 
wooded  hills.  The  bouses  are  generally  old  and  of  mean 
appearance ;  and  there  are  no  manufactures,  except  of  leather 
and  linen,  Tlte  town  derives  benefit  from  visitors,  who  ore 
attracted  to  it  by  the  beauty  of  its  siluation  and  its  conveni- 
ence as  the  point  of  entrance  upon  the  Highlands.  There 
was  an  antient  monastery  of  Culdees  here,  and  in  1127  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  held  by  Gawin  Douglas,  The 
cathedral,  which  was  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  later  archi- 
tecture, is  in  ruins,  except  the  choir,  which  serves  as  the 
parish  church.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  over 
the  Tay,  and  near  the  town  is  a  seat  with  beautiful  grounds 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  There  is  a  weekly  market, 
and  there  are  several  yearly  fnirs.  The  population  in  18'tl 
was  1471.  Dunkeld  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  of  which  Ihe  Duke 
of  Athol  is  superior. 

Crieff  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  north  or  left  bank 
of  the  Earn,  17  miles  west  of  Perth.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Highlanders  in  1715»  and  was  only  saved  in  17  15  from  a 
similar  fate  by  the  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Perth.  The 
town  is  thriving.  There  are  two  modern  churches  ;  ihnt  of 
latest  erection  is  in  a  couimaiidnig  situation,  and  b*  the 
finest  budding  in  the  town.  There  are  three  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Seceders  and  one  hr  Catholics,    There  are  a  ma- 
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sons*  hall  and  a  \reaTcrs*  halL  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1831  was  4786 ;  of  whom  about  fbur-fifths  were  in  the 
town.  There  are  nearly  500  handloom  weavers,  who  make 
cotton-checks  and  handkerchiefs,  linens  and  worsted  stufi's, 
blankets,  plaids,  and  shawls.  There  are  tan-yards,  flour- 
mills,  malthouses,  distilleries,  two  cotton*mills,  an  oil  and 
a  paper  mill,  and  bleach-fields.  Tambour- working  an4  other 
similar  occupations  are  pursued  bv  the  females.  Theie  are 
quarries  of  inferior  sandstone  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  a  weekly  market  and  nine  yearly  fairs.  Crieff  is  a  burgh 
of  barony ;  a  justice  of  the  peace  court  (or  petty  session)  is 
held  every  month  for  small  debts  and  minor  offenrces ;  there 
is  also  a  committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  town,  but 
the  police  is  very  deficient ;  and  petty  thefts,  assaults,  and 
other  similar  offences  are  frequent  There  is  a  prison,  or 
lock-up-house  of  one  cell.  There  are  fifteen  schools,  four  of 
them  Sunday-evening  schools,  and  a  Sunday-evening  class 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  young  men  and  women. 

Longfurgan  is  a  long  straggling  place,  IS  miles  from 
Perth  on  the  road  to  Dundee.  It  had  a  population  in  1831 
of  1638  for  the  whole  parish ;  of  whom  about  150  (men  and 
women)  were  engaged  in  weaving  sheeting,  sacking,  and 
h'nens,  and  about  50  women  and  children  in  winding  or 
otherwise  preparing  the  yarns  for  the  loom.  There  are 
quarries  of  excellent  freestone  iu  the  parish,  in  which  about 
60  men  are  employed.  There  are  a  lai^e  church,  six 
schools,  a  library,  and  a  savings'  bank.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Cistertian  monastery  of  Cupar 
Angus,  and  the  noble  baronial  seat  of  Castle  Huntly. 

Cupar  of  Angus  is  partly  in  Forfarshire,  but  chiefly  in 
Perthshire  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Isla.  Near  the  town  are 
the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  and  the  ruins  of  a  rich  monas- 
tery. The  town  is  neatly  built,  with  clean  and  well  lighted 
streets;  there  are  a  church,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  Dis- 
senting Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  town- house,  and 
small  gaol,  or  lock-up-house  of  one  cell.  Linen-weaving, 
tanning,  and  bleaching  are  carried  on ;  there  are  a  weekly 
market  and  four  or  five  yearly  fiiirs.  The  population  in  1831 
was  2615.  Alyth  is  described  elsewhere.  [Alyth.]  Auch- 
tergaven  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3417,  a  great  number 
of  whom  were  employed  in  the  cotton-works  at  Stanley,  a 
village  on  the  Tay,  partly  in  this  parish.  There  are  quarries 
of  freestone  in  the  parish  and  a  small  salmon-fishery.  Malt- 
ing, distilling,  and  linen-weaving  are  carried  on.  There  is 
a  parish  chuich,  besides  a  handsome  chapel-of-ease,  erected 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Stanley  cotton-works ;  a  school  is 
also  maintained  by  them.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  Auchter- 
gaven.  Blairgowrie  is  described  elsewhere.  [Blairgowkie.] 
Callander,  on  the  Tcith  at  the  junction  of  the  stream  from 
Loch  Lubnaig,  consists  of  a  wide  and  clean  street,  with  sub- 
stantial freestone  houses  roofed  with  slate.  The  population 
of  the  parish,  which  is  very  large,  was,  in  1831, 1909.  The 
village  is  resorted  to  by  visitors  to  I.i0ch  Catrine  and  the 
romantic  scenery  around.  There  are  a  parish  church,  several 
inns,  three  schools,  and  three  libraries.  There  arc  several 
fairs  in  the  year. 

Errol  is  a  small  and  mean  place,  but  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion near  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  church  is  a  modern  cruci- 
form building  in  the  Norman  style,  with  a  loAy  square 
tower  and  pinnacles.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831 
was  2992,  about  two-fifths  of  them  resident  in  the  village. 
Stone-quarries  are  worked,  and  salmon  and  smelt  fishenes 
carried  on ;  but  the  linen-manufacture  is  the  chief  branch 
of  industry:  it  employs  200  men  and  100  women  as  weavers, 
beside  winders  and  other  assistants.  Doune,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teith,  eight  miles  from  Stirling,  is  remarkable  for  a 
handsome  Gothic  church  and  tower,  of  modem  erection ;  a 
fine  old  bridge  over  the  Teith ;  and  the  ruins  of  Doune 
Castle,  an  antient  fortress  of  great  strength  and  extent. 
There  are  extensive  cotton- works  at  Deanston,  close  to  the 
village,  and  several  catlle-fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Doune  is  in  Kilmadock  parish,  the  population  of 
which  in  1831  was  3752.  Bridge-end  of  Kinnoul  is  a  suburb 
of  Perth.  Methven  is  a  manufacturing  village,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Perth  (pop.  of  parish,  in  1831,  2714)  with  a  commo- 
dious parish  church,  three  good  schools,  a  Lbrary  of  1100 
volumes,  a  friendly  or  benefit  society,  and  a  savings*  bank. 
Muthill  is  a  clean  village,  beautiAilly  situated  in  Strath- 
earn,  a  short  distance  from  Crieff  southward,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  UOO  or  1200  (or  for  the  whiole  parish,  in  1831,  of 
3297).  There  are  a  parish  church  at  Nuthill,  and  a  chapel-of- 
9Mse  atAidoch;  an  JSpisoopalian  chapel,  a  Secession  meet- 


ing-house, nine  schools,  a  library  and  reading-rooms,  at  Nut- 
hill  ;  another  library  at  Braco  village  near  Ardoch,  and  a 
library  for  ministers  and  students  at  Innerpeffary,  all  in  the 
parish;  a  savings*  bank,  and  a  Bible  and  Missionary  Society. 
There  are  three  considerable  distilleries,  which  make  yearij 
100,000  gallons  of  whiskey.  Scone,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tay,  rather  more  than  a  mile  north  of  Perth,  is  memo- 
rable for  its  palace,  the  antient  residence  of  the  Scouiah 
kings  and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  It  had  also  la 
abbey  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin.  The  palaee 
and  the  abbey  (except  one  aisle)  have  both  disappeared ;  a 
modem  house,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  former.  The  village  of  Scone  is  neat  and  regularly 
built.  Population  of  the  parish  in  1831,  2268.  Kincardine 
is  a  thriving  port  on  the  Tay,  with  a  good  quay  and  harbour. 
There  are  sail-lofts  and  rope- walks,  and  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling are  carried  on.  Many  of  the  traders  are  shipownen^ 
and  several  vessels  have  been  built.  There  were  fbrmerly 
salt-pans  near  the  town,  but  they  have  been  ^ven  up.  There 
is  a  yearly  fair.  The  parish  church  is  at  Tulliallan,  ne« 
Kincardine,  but  there  is  a  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  the 
town.    Population  of  the  parish  in  1831,  3550. 

Industry,— TYiQ  cotton-manufacture  has  been  already 
noticed.  Several  towns  and  villages  participate  in  the  linen 
manufacture,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  centre,  ^yoo\len8 
and  some  silks  are  also  woven,  the  latter  at  Perth.  From 
3000  to  3500  men  were  employed  as  weavers  in  these 
branches  in  1831,  beside  females  and  cihildren,  who  (iu  the 
cotton-works  especially)  are  very  numerous.  Above  1500 
men  are  employed  in  other  branches  of  these  manufactures, 
spinning,  bleaching,  printing,  &c.,  or  in  other  manufactures. 
From  250  to  300  men  are  employed  in  stone,  lime,  and 
slate  quarries ;  50  or  more  in  coal-pits,  chiefly  in  Tulliallsii 
and  Fossoway  parishes,  on  the  Fifeshire  border ;  and  20 
men  in  an  ironstone-mine,  also  in  Fossoway  parish.  Tbe 
salmon  fishery  on  the  Tay  employs  100  men  or  more,  and 
several  men  are  engaged  in  the  distillation  of  whiskey  at 
different  places. 

Ecclesiastical,  Le^al,  and  Parliamentary  Arrangements. — 
The  number  of  parishes  wholly  or  partly  m  this  county  was, 
in  1818,  80  (see  Play  fair's  Description  of  Scotland);  but 
some  of  these  have  been  subsequently  divided  tor  ecclesias- 
tical  purposes:  the  present  number  is  probably  nearly  90 
They  are  included  in  the  presbyteries  of  Perth.  Dunblane, 
Dunkeld,  Auchterarder,  Meigle,  Dundee,  and  Dunfermline. 
The  presbyteries  of  Perth,  Auchterarder,  Dunkeld,  and 
Dunblane,  are  in  the  synod  of  Perth ;  those  of  Meigle  and 
Dundee,  in  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Meams ;  that  of  Dun- 
fermline in  the  synod  of  Fife.  In  antient  times  the  county 
was  chiefly  if  not  wholly  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Dun- 
blane and  Dunkeld. 

The  county  is  divided  into  two  districts,  each  under  a 
sheriff  substitute ;  and  is  subdivided  into  ten  smaller  dis- 
tricts, each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
court.  There  are  eight  prisons,  two  at  Perth  (one  of  them 
a  small  house  of  correction),  and  one  each  at  Blairgowrie, 
Dunblane,  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Kincardine,  and  Culross ;  but 
several  of  these  are  very  small  and  badL  Crime  is  not  fre- 
quent in  the  county,  and  is  rather  decreasing.  The  most 
frequent  offences  are  assaults,  chiefly  made  under  the  ex- 
citement of  spirituous  liquors.  Drunkenness  is  believed  to 
have  increased.  The  police  is  very  good  at  Perth,  and  to- 
lerable in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Mendicants  arc  nu- 
merous, but  they  are  chiefly  vagrants.  Education  bis 
much  improved,  and  is  now  tolerably  general  in  the  rural 
districts;  but  the  means  of  instruction  are  very  deficiently 
supplied  at  Perth,  thougb  steps  have  been  lately  taken  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  {Inspectors  of  Prisoru^  Second  Re- 
port, 1837.)  The  greatest  number  of  scholars  of  all  classes 
at  the  daily  schools  m  Perthshire  between  Michaelma^  1833, 
and  Ladyday,  1834,  was  estimated  at  18,862.  (Education 
Retwms,  Scotland,  1834.) 

Hie  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament ;  but  the 
parishes  of  Tulliallan,  Culross,  Muckhart,  Logic,  and  Fos- 
soway have  been  annexed  for  parliamentary  purposes  to 
the  shires  of  Kinross  and  Gackmannan,  which  in  conjunc- 
tion return  one  member.  Perth  returns  one  member  by 
itself ;  and  Culross  unites  with  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline^ 
Quecnsferry,  and  Stirling,  to  return  another. 

Historical  Events;  Antiquities. — In  the  obscurity  that 
hangs  over  the  geography  of  antient  Caledonia,  little  that 
is  certain  can  be  advanced  as  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Perthshire.    The  eastern  side  was  occupied  by  the  Veni- 
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tontes  (ObsviKovrtc)  of  Ptolemy,  whom  we  may  probably 
regai-d  as  identical  with  the  Venricones  or  Vecturiones  of 
Richard,  and  the  Vecturiones  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Richard  a<;ree  in  assigning  to  this  people 
the  town  Orrea  COppia),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tay  and  the  Almond,  or  perhaps  on 
the  opposite  (eastern)  bank  of  the  river.  There  are  slight 
traces  of  a  station  at  the  junction  of  the  Almond  and  Tay, 
though  in  great  measure  destroyed  by  a  variation  in  the 
channel  of  the  Almond ;  and  there  are  traces  of  a  camp  at 
Grassy  Walla,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  far- 
ther to  the  northward.  The  country  south  of  the  Tay  was 
inhabited  first  by  the  Damnii,  afterwards  by  the  Horestii, 
or  Horesti,  who  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  (Agrin.,  c.  38.) 
The  highlands  of  Perthshire  were  probably  occupied  by  the 
I>EimnLi  Albani, '  a  people  little  known,'  says  Richard, '  being 
wholly  secluded  among  lakes  and  mountains.' 

The  Tay,  under  the  form  Tavus,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Agric,  c.  22),  by  Ptolemy,  who  writes  it  Taova,  and  by 
Richard.  The  Earn  appears  in  Richard  under  the  name  of 
Hierna.  If  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  the  last,  the 
whole  county,  except  perhaps  the  western  boundary,  was 
comprehended  in  what  was  termed  the  province  of  Vespa- 
siana,  over  which  the  Romans  possessed  only  a  very  brief 
and  precarious  sway. 

A  Roman  road  crossed  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  to  Orrea,  near  Perth,  at 
or  near  which  it  probably  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
directed  toward  the  coast,  the  other  crossing  the  Grampians 
(the  Grampius  Mens  of  the  Roman  historians  and  geogra- 
phers), towards  the  shore  of  Murray  Frith.  There  were 
several  Roman  stations  in  Perthshire.  Alauna  (AXavvd) 
was  probably  at  Kier,  just  within  the  county,  near  Stirling. 
The  name  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Welsh  '  Caer,' 
which  usually  marks  a  Roman  post  or  town.  The  next 
station  was  Lindum  (AtV^ov),  now  Ardoch,  in  Strathallan, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  Roman  works  in  the 
island.  [Ardoch.]  Next  to  this  was  Victoria,  probably 
Dealgin  Ross,  in  Strathearn,  where  are  some  remains  of  Ro- 
man works,  apparently  never  completed.  This  station  was 
established  and  named  by  Agrioola  to  commemorate  his 
great  victory  over  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus.  The 
next  station  was  Ad  Hiernam,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
Straeeth,  on  the  Earn,  or  Hierna.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  post,  which  has  evidently  been  of  great  strength. 
Orrea  has  been  noticed.  The  position  of  the  Ad  Tavum  of 
Richard  is  disputed.  Mr.  Hatchard,  in  his  edition  of 
Richard,  places  it  at  Invergowric,  on  the  Tay,  just  above 
Dundee,  in  Forfarshire ;  General  Roy,  at  Burgh  Tay,  below 
Dundee;  and  the  Map  of  Antient  Britain,  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perth.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp  at  In  verge  wrie.  Ad  Tavum  was  on  the  road  from 
Orrea  to  the  coast.  The  In  Medio  of  Richard  was  probably 
at  Instuthill,  on  the  Tay,  above  the  junction  of  the  Isla, 
where  are  some  remarkable  Roman  works,  or  perhaps  at 
Cupar  Angus.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp 
at  Foriingale,  in  Glen  Lyon.  The  prselorium  is  still  com- 
plete. There  are  the  piers  of  a  bridge  over  the  Tay,  close 
to  the  junction  of  the  Almond,  where  the  situation  of  Orrea 
may  be  fixed. 

Alauna,  Lindum,  and  Victoria,  according  to  Ptolemy,  be- 
longed to  the  Damnii,  who  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
within  the  ramparts  of  Agricola  and  Antoninus.  They 
appear  to  have  withdrawn  from  that  part  of  the  territoi-y 
which  lay  beyond  the  rampart,  and  which  was  subsequently 
appropriated  by  the  Horestii,  who  came  from  Fifeshire. 

This  county  was  the  scene  of  hostility  perhaps  in  the 
third  campaign  of  Agricola  (a.d.  80),  at  any  rate  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  (a.d.  83,  84).  The  attack  made  by  the  Cale- 
donians on  the  camp  of  the  ninth  legion,  in  the  sixth  cam- 
paign, was  probably  at  Dealgin  Ross.  Severus  must  have 
crossed  Perthshire  in  his  war  against  the  Caledonians 
(A.D.  206.  207). 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  large  Druidical  circle  and 
several  antient  circular  forts  in  the  Highland  parish  of 
Fortingale,  or  Fortin^aL  The  age  and  origin  of  the  forts 
is  not  known.  Remams  of  circles,  cairns,  and  other  Druidi- 
cal remains  are  found  in  the  parishes  of  Kirk-Michael, 
Blair  Athol,  Cargill,  &c.  There  is  a  remarkable  fort,  par- 
tially vitrified,  at  Alyth. 

At  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Perthshire  was 
occupied  by  the  PictSi  who  had  Abcruethy  fbr  their  capital: 


it  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Danes  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  with  a  large  fleet,  and  lauding,  marched 
to  the  Tay.  They  were  entirely  routed  by  the  Scottish  king, 
Kenneth  III.,  at  Loncarty,  near  Perth,  probably  in  a.d.  990. 
Dunsinnan  or  Dunsinane  Hill,  in  Collaco  parish,  between 
Perth  and  Cupar  Angus,  was  the  stronghold  of  Macbeth, 
where  he  was  aefeated  by  the  English  allies  of  his  compe- 
titor Malcolm  (a.d.  1054).  Tlie  importance  of  Perth,  and 
its  rank  as  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  this  shire  the  scene 
of  many  contests.  In  1306  Robert  Bruce  was  defeated  at 
Methven,  near  Perth,  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  English  army.  In  1 332  Edward  Baliol,  com- 
petitor of  the  minor  King  David  Bruce,  at  the  head  of  an 
invading  force,  chiefly  of  English,  defeated  the  Scots  under 
the  regent,  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  Duplin  Moor,  on  the  Earn. 
He  took  Perth,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  some  time, 
until  his  party  was  finally  crushed  by  the  partisans  of  David 
Bruce. 

In  the  campaign  of  Montrose  (a.d.  1G45)  this  county  was 
the  earliest  scene  of  action.  At  the  head  of  1100  ill  armed 
Irish  foot  and  1300  Highlanders,  Montrose  defeated  GOOO 
Covenanters,  under  Lord  Elcho,  at  Tippermuir  near  Perth, 
with  the  loss  to  them  of  2000  killed.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, which  supported  the  claim  of  Charles  II.  to  the  crown, 
assembled  in  1650  at  Perth  ;  and  on  new-year*s  day,  1651, 
Charles  II.  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  at  Scone.  In 
the  same  year  Perth  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  the 
royalist  party  crushed. 

In  the  struggle  at  the  Revolution,  a.d.  1689,  Perth  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  Viscount  Dundee,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  town  and  retired  into  the  Highlands.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  about  2200  men,  including  300 
Irish,  he  defeated  a  more  numerous  government  army  under 
General  Mackay,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men ;  but  the  death 
of  Dundee,  who  fell  early  in  the  action,  prevented  any  be- 
neficial result  of  the  victory.  The  Highlanders  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  on  Dunkeld,  where  a  Cameronian 
regiment  was  posted,  and  soon  afterwards  dispersed ;  and 
the  war  came  to  an  end.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715-16,  a 
battle  was  fought  on  Sheriff  Muir,  near  Dunblane,  between 
the  Highlanders,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  under  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  4000  government  troops,  under  the  duke  of 
Argyle.  The  battle  was  drawn ;  but  the  government  reaped 
from  it  the  advantage  of  victory.  The  Pretender  was  for  a 
short  time  at  Scone  during  the  insurrection.  In  the  second 
Jacobite  rebellion,  the  young  Pretender  was  at  Perth  in 
1745,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746.  A  body  of 
government  troops  was  blockaded  in  the  castle  of  Blair- 
Athol  by  the  insurgents  under  Lord  George  Murray  (March 
and  April,  1746),  and  relieved,  when  reduced  to  extremity, 
by  a  royalist  detachment  from  Dunkeld. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  consist  chiefly  of  the  re- 
mains of  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld  cathedrals ;  some  other 
scanty  ecclesiastical  remains  ;  some  ruins  of  antient  castles 
at  Moulin,  Doune,  Kincardine,  Kinclaven,  and  Drummond 
Castle  near  Muthill;  and  some  hill  forts,  cairns,  and  Dru- 
idical stones.  Blair-Athol  Castle  has  been  modernised, 
and  is  the  present  seat  of  the  duke  of  Athol. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Playfair's  De- 
scripiion  of  Scotland;  Chambers's  Gazetteer  of  Scotland; 
Sir  \y.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  in  Lardner's  Encyclo- 
peedia ;   Parliamentary  Papers,) 

PE'RTINAX,  PU"^BLIUS  HE'LVIUS,  born  about 
a.d.  126,  at  Villa  Murtis,  near  Alba  Pompeia,  now  Alba  in 
Piedmont,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus,  was  the  son  of  a 
freedman  who  dealt  in  charcoal,  an  important  article  of  fuel 
in  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  His  father  gave  him  a 
good  education,  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Apollinaris,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  is  repeateuly 
quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius.  Pertinax  became  a  proiicient  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  and  after  the  death  of 
his  master,  he  taught  grammar  himself.  But  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  small  profits  of  his  profession,  he  entered 
the  army ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  interest  of  Lollianus 
Avitus,  a  man  of  a  consular  family  and  his  father's  patronus, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  command.  He  was  sent  to  Syria  at 
the  head  of  a  cohort,  and  served  with  distinction  against 
the  Parthians,  under  L.Verus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Britain,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time.  Subsequently  he  served  in  Moesia* 
Germany,  and  Dacia ;  but  upon  some  suspicion  of  his  fi- 
delity, he  was  recalled  by  Marcua  Aurelius.    Ha.kvsx^'^Vsm^ 
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Aunself,  he  was  made  prsetor  and  commander  of  the  first 
legion,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  senator.  Being  sent  to 
RhsBtia  and  Noricum,  he  drove  away  the  hostile  German 
tribes.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the  consulate,  and  he 
publicly  received  the  praise  of  Marcus  in  the  senate  and  in 
the  camp  for  his  distinguished  services.  In  Syria  he  as- 
sisted in  repressing  the  revolt  of  Avitus  Cassius.  He  was 
next  removed  to  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Danube, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Mossia  and  Dacia,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  Marcus.  Capitolinus  says  that  his  conduct 
was  irreprehensible  till  the  time  of  his  Syrian  government, 
when  he  enriched  himself,  and  his  conduct  became  the 
subject  of  popular  censure.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
banished  by  Perennis,  the  favourite  of  Commodus,  to  his 
native  country,  Li^uria.  Here  he  adorned  Villa  Martis 
with  sumptuous  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  which  however 
he  left  his  humble  paternal  cottage  untouched.  He  re- 
mained three  years  iu  Li^uria.  Afier  the  death  of  Per- 
ennis,  Commodus  commissioned  him  to  proceed  to  Britain, 
where  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  had  degenerated  into 
mutiny.  On  his  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  salute  him 
emperor,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  by  Pertinax, 
who  seems  to  have  found  the  discipline  of  the  legions  in 
that  remote  part  of  the  empire  in  a  most  deplorable  state. 
One  of  the  legions  revolted  against  him ;  and  in  trying  to 
repress  it,  he  was  wounded,  and  left  among  the  dead.  On 
his  recovery,  he  punished  the  mutineers,  and  solicited  the 
emperor  for  his  recall,  as  his  attempts  at  restoring  discipline 
baa  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  army.  He  was  then 
sent  proconsul  to  Africa,  and  was  afterwards  made  prefect 
of  Rome,  in  which  office  he  showed  much  temperance  and 
humanity.  After  the  murder  of  Commodus,  two  of  the 
conspirators,  La)tus  and  Elcctus,  went  to  Pertinax  and 
offered  him  the  empire,  which  Pertinax  at  first  refused,  but 
afterwards  accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
senate  in  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January,  a.d.  193. 
In  the  speech  which  Pertinax  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he 
said  something  complimentai^  to  LoDtus,  to  whom  he  owed 
J^ie  empire,  on  which  Q.  Sosius  Falco,  one  of  the  two  consuls, 
'l}b8erved,  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee  what  kind  of  an  emperor 
he  would  make,  if  he  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  atrocities 
of  Commodus  to  retain  their  places.  Pertinax  mildly 
replied, '  You  are  but  a  young  consul,  and  do  not  yet  know 
the  necessity  of  forgiving.  These  men  have  obeyed  the 
orders  of  their  master  Commodus,  but  they  did  it  reluctantly, 
as  they  have  shown  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.' 
He  then  repaired  to  the  imperial  palace,  where  he  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  magistrates  and  principal  senators,  according 
to  the  anticnt  custom.     The  nistorian  Dion  Cassius  was 


among  the  guests.    Pertinax  recalled  those  who  had  been 
exiled  for  treason  under  Commodus,  and  cleared  from  oblo- 

2uy  the  memory  of  those  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to 
eatb.  But  his  attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  the  armv 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  licence  under  the  reign  of  Commodus.  As  be 
fbund  the  treasury  empty,  he  sold  the  statues,  the  plate,  and 
all  the  valuable  objects  amassed  by  Commodus,  and  even 
his  concubines.  By  this  means  he  collected  money  to  ^y 
the  PrtBtorians,  and  to  make  the  usual  giAs  to  the  peopk 
of  Rome.  He  publicly  declared  that  he  would  receive  no 
legacies  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and  he  took  away 
several  Uxes  and  tolls  which  had  been  imposed  by  Commo- 
dus.  Pertinax  was  cherished  by  the  senate  and  the  people; 
but  the  turbulent  Prsetorians,  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
traitor  Lsetus,  conspired  against  the  new  emperor.  After 
offering  the  empire  to  several  persons,  they  went  to  the 
palace,  three  hundred  in  number.  The  friends  of  Pertinax 
urged  him  to  conceal  himself  till  the  storm  had  passed ;  but 
the  emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthy  of 
his  rank ;  and  he  appeared  before  the  mutineers,  and  calmly 
remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  guilt  of  their  attempt. 
He  was  making  an  impression  upon  them,  when  one  of  tiie 
soldiers,  a  German  by  birth,  threw  his  spear  at  him  and 
wounded  bim  in  the  breast.  Pertinax  then  covered  hii 
face,  and,  praying  the  gods  to  avenge  his  murder,  was 
finished  by  the  other  soldiers.  Elcctus  alone  defended 
him  as  long  as  he  could,  and  was  killed  with  him.  Tlie 
soldiers  cut  off  the  head  of  Pertinax  and  carried  it  into  their 
camp,  and  then  put  the  empire  to  auction,  offering  it  to  ilie 
highest  bidder.  [Didius,  Julianus.]  Pertinax  was  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  eighty-seven  days, 
(Capitolinus,  in  Historia  Augusta  ;  Dion  Cassius.,  b.  73.) 


Coin  of  Pertinax. 
British  Museum.    Actiu&l  Siic 

PERTURBATIONS.    [Gravitation.] 
PERTUSSIS.    [HoopiNQ-CouGn.] 


End  of  Volumb  the  Seventeenth. 
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